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PREFACE. 


THE  work  to  which  the  title  of  The  World  as  It  Is  has  been  given 
contains  a  complete  though  concise  and  general  account  of  the  surface  of 
our  earth,  its  products,  and  inhabitants.  The  introduction,  extending 
to  100  pages,  embraces  all  that  is  generally  included  under  the  term 
Physiography  or  Physical  Geography.  Its  aim  is  thus  to  give  as  briefly 
as  possible  a  description  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  an  account  of  the 
forces  affecting  the  surface  and  the  crust.  A  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents  will  acquaint  the  reader  more  precisely  with  the  nature  of  the 
topics  dealt  with  in  this  part  of  the  work.  The  main  body  of  the  work 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  Polar  regions  both  of  the  north  and  south. 
This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
its  superficial  configuration,  rivers  and  lakes,  geology  and  minerals, 
climate,  vegetation  and  zoology,  people  and  political  divisions.  The 
different  countries  and  regions  composing  that  continent  are  then  de- 
scribed separately,  and  under  each  the  same  topics  are  treated  in  greater 
detail,  while  in  addition  notices  are  supplied  relating  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, means  of  communication,  government  and  defence,  the  chief  towns, 
and  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the  territories.  With  regard  to  this  last 
topic  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  historical  sketch  appended  to  each  section 
deals  only  with  that  part  of  the  history  that  may  properly  be  held  to 
belong  to  geography,  and  in  many  cases  all  that  could  be  attempted 
within  our  limits  of  space  was  to  give  the  date  from  which  the  part  of 
the  earth  treated  of  has  formed  a  separate  political  division.  After 
Europe  the  other  great  land-masses  of  the  earth,  with  the  countries  which 
they  comprise,  are  each  in  turn  treated  of  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Appendix  gives  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  best  accessible 
authorities  of  upwards  of  8000  geographical  names,  together  with  some 
general  hints  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  use  as  guides  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  even  of  such  names  as  are  not  included  in  the  list.  An 
explanatory  list  of  foreign  words  that  enter  into  and  form  component 
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parts  of  many  place-names  is  also  added,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
reader  to  find  the  real  meaning  of  such  names. 

Numerous  pictorial  Illustrations,  derived  from  authentic  sources, 
accompany  the  descriptions,  and  tend  to  convey  definite  ideas  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  be  attained  without  their  aid.  They  consist  of 
views  of  interesting  localities,  notable  physical  features,  and  character- 
istic groups  of  people  representing  the  habits  and  social  and  out-door  life 
of  natives  of  various  countries. 

The  author,  while  endeavouring  to  make  an  interesting  and  readable 
volume  suitable  for  use  in  the  family  circle,  has  been  careful  to  arrange 
the  information  in  such  a  systematic  manner  as  also  to  adapt  the  work 
for  use  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  fit  it  for  a  place  in  the  study,  the 
library,  and  the  counting-house.  A  copious  Index  has  been  added. 

The  main  portion  of  the  text  of  this  work  is  included  in  the  letter- 
press of  the  Comprehensive  Atlas  and  Geography,  but  the  physiographical 
introduction  has  been  greatly  extended  and  practically  re-written  for 
"THE  WORLD  AS  IT  Is." 

GLASGOW,  January,  1884~ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  EARTH  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SOLAR 

SYSTEM. 

The  earth  is  a  round  body,  which,  with  its  satellite  the  moon,  revolves  in 
space  as  a  planet  round  a  central  heat-  and  light-giving  body,  the  sun,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  turns  in  a  much  shorter  period  upon  itself.  The  period  of 
revolution  round  the  sun  is  called  a  year,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  months 
for  the  sake  of  furnishing  a  standard  for  the  measurement  of  time.  There  are  also 
shorter  periods  called  weeks  and  days,  which  do  not  form  exact  divisions  of 
the  year,  a  week  consisting  of  seven  days,  while  a  day  is  the  period  in  which  the 
earth  turns  once  upon  itself,  or,  more  precisely,  the  mean  length  of  the  period 
within  which  the  earth,  in  turning  upon  itself,  brings  back  any  point  on  its 
surface  to  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  sun.  The  length  of  this  period 
Varies  slightly  throughout  the  year,  and  the  mean  of  these  different  lengths  is 
a  day,  as  used  in  measuring  time,  and  as  reckoned  by  mechanically  constructed 
time-keepers.  The  length  of  the  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  is  somewhat 
more  than  365  days.  From  the  double  revolution  of  the  earth,  that  round  the 
sun  and  that  upon  itself,  there  results  a  series  of  phenomena  which,  from  the 
regularity  of  their  recurrence,  do  not  strike  us,  but  which  it  will  be  of  advantage 
here  shortly  to  describe. 

LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE.— The  earth  in  its  daily  rotation  on  itself 
revolves  from  west  to  east  round  an  imaginary  line  called  the  axis,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  called  respectively  the  arctic  or  north  and  the  antarctic  or 
south  pole.  That  circle  which,  lying  midway  between  the  poles,  divides  the 
earth  into  two  halves,  is  called  the  equator,  and  the  two  sections  formed  thereby 
are  called  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Now  in  order  to  be 
able  to  indicate  with  precision  the  position  of  the  various  places  on  the  earth, 
additional  circles  are  imagined  to  intersect  one  another  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  the  one  set  all  pass  through  both  poles 
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(Fig.  1),  while  those  of  the  other  set  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator  (Fig.  2). 
The  former,  which  are  called  meridians,  are  all  necessarily  great  circles  of  the 
earth  (the  centre  of  the  earth  being  the  centre  of  each  of  the  circles),  and  are 
therefore  all  of  equal  magnitude.  In  accordance  with  the  universal  practice  among 
geometricians  of  dividing  all  circles  into  360  primary  divisions  or  degrees,  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  that  number  of  primary  intervals;  and 
the  general  usage  among  geographers  is  to  count  180  degrees  east  or  west  from 
some  particular  meridian,  which  is  arbitrarily  chosen  as  the  first  (0°).  By  British 
geographers  that  passing  through  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  is  the  one  chosen, 
and  the  same  is  very  commonly  adopted  in  other  countries  also.  French  geo- 
graphers use  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Old  geographers  often  used  the  meridian  of 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Ferro,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  is  sometimes  adopted 
even  yet,  especially  in  Germany.  The  primary  intervals  of  longitude,  namely 
degrees,  are  subdivided  into  minutes  and  seconds,  60  minutes  making  one 
degree,  and  60  seconds  one  minute;  and  as  the  length  of  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  seconds  measured  on  the  equator,  where  degrees  of  longitude 
are  longest,  is  little  above  100  feet,  it  is  evident  that  by  means  of  such  sub- 
divisions differences  of  longitude  may  be  determined  with  all  the  precision  neces- 
sary for  any  practical  purpose. 

The  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  are  of  course  larger  or  smaller  according  as 
they  are  nearer  the  equator  or  the  poles.  The  intervals  between  them  are 
called  degrees  of  latitude,  and  serve  to  determine  the  position  of  any  place 
in  a  north  and  south  direction.  They  are  always  reckoned  from  the  equator 
to  either  pole,  there  being  90  degrees  between  these  extremes  on  each  side  of 
the  equator;  and  degrees  of  latitude  are  subdivided  into  minutes  and  seconds 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  longitude.  When  we  know,  accordingly,  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  that  is,  when  we  know 
what  half-circle  of  longitude  there  Crosses  a  particular  circle,  or,  as  it  called, 
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parallel  of  latitude,  the  position  of  that  place  is  determined  with  all  needful 
precision. 

It  must  here  be  explained  that  while  the  earth  is  roughly  speaking  round, 
it  is  not  strictly  a  spherical  body,  though  its  shape  approaches  very  nearly  to 
that  of  a  sphere.  It  is  called  a  spheroid,  but  its  exact  form  has  not  yet  been 
fully  ascertained.  We  know,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  flattening  at  both 
poles,  and  a  slight  swelling  at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of  which  the  regularity 
of  the  circles  of  longitude  drawn  on  its  surface  is  somewhat  disturbed.  They 
are  not  actual  circles,  but  ellipses  very  nearly  circular.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  interval  between  two  parallels  of  latitude  measured,  as  such  intervals  always 
are,  on  the  meridians  or  circles  of  longitude,  becomes  greater  as  we  approach 
the  poles.  The  amount  of  this  flattening  at  the  poles  is,  however,  relatively 
very  slight.  The  whole  amount  of  difference  between  the  length  of  the  polar 
and  that  of  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  about  twenty-seven 
miles,  or  about  2^th  part  of  the  longer  of  the  two.  Even  the  equatorial 
circumference  of  the  earth  is  supposed  not  to  be  perfectly  circular,  its  longest 
diameter  being  believed  to  be  about  two  miles  in  excess  of  its  shortest.  This 
deviation  from  perfect  circularity  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  length  of 
degrees  of  longitude;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  these  are  always  measured  on 
parallels  of  latitude,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  become  very  much  shorter 
as  we  approach  the  poles. 

Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  it  is  only  after  latitude  and 
longitude  have  been  ascertained  that  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  determine  the 
precise  position  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  relatively  to  other  places.  In 
order  to  ascertain  these  elements  astronomical  observations  must  commonly  be 
resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  latitude  the  necessary  observation  is  of  a  very  simple 
nature.  Since  the  poles  point  all  the  year  round  to  the  same  spots  in  the  heavens, 
at  lat.  90°,  one  or  other  of  these  spots  must  be  directly  overhead,  and  for 
every  degree  we  are  distant  from  the  pole  the  corresponding  pole  of  the  heavens 
must  be  a  degree  removed  from  the  zenith  or  point  over  our  heads.  The 
distance  of  that  pole  from  the  zenith  must  accordingly  express  in  degrees  our 
distance  from  the  pole,  and  the  difference  between  that  distance  and  90°,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  height  of  the  celestial  pole  above  the  horizon, 
must  express  in  degrees  our  distance  from  the  equator  or  latitude.  A  single 
observation  of  this  nature  is  thus  enough  to  determine  latitude.  Longitude 
must  be  determined  by  more  complicated  processes.  Differences  of  longitude 
are  always  equivalent  to  differences  of  time  in  the  manner  which  will  presently 
be  explained,  and  the  method  used  to  ascertain  a  difference  of  longitude  is  to 
ascertain  the  difference  of  time.  Most  frequently  this  is  done  by  means  of 
accurate  chronometers  indicating  the  time  at  the  place  from  which  degrees  of 
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longitude  are  reckoned,  and  astronomical  observations  to  determine  the  time 
at  the  place  of  observation. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT. — If  the  earth  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  constantly 
presented  to  it  the  same  side,  as  the  moon  does  in  her  revolution  round  the 
earth,  it  is  obvious  that  one  half  of  the  earth  would  constantly  be  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  the  sun,  while  the  other  half  remained  in  perpetual  darkness.  But 
since  the  earth  has  also  a  daily  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  an  axis  not  pointed 
directly  towards  the  sun,  it  follows  that  over  a  portion  of  the  earth  (and  this  by 
far  the  greater  portion),  there  is  a  daily  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  or  day 
and  night  For  every  point  in  this  portion  of  the  earth  the  sun  appears  at 
the  horizon  once  a  day,  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  its  apparent  passage 
through  the  sky,  and  again  disappears  under  the  horizon  on  the  other  side. 
When  a  heavenly  body  has  reached  the  highest  point  above  the  horizon  in  its 
diurnal  course,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when  it  stands  in  the  meridian 
of  the  place  from  which  it  is  observed,  it  is  said  to  culminate,  and  the  point  of 
culmination  of  the  sun  is  the  mid-day  of  the  solar  or  astronomical  day,  though, 
for  the  reason  stated  above,  somewhat  different  from  the  mid-day  (twelve 
o'clock)  of  our  watches.  From  this  it  follows  that,  since  every  point  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  has  a  different  meridian,  all  places  in  the  same  parallel 
have  mid-day  (whether  of  the  solar  day  or  of  our  watches)  at  different  times, 
according  as  the  sun  advances  from  one  meridian  to  another.  At  every  instant, 
accordingly,  there  is  every  different  time  of  day  at  different  places  in  the  earth, 
and  since  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  from  west  to  east,  mid-day  occurs  at  a  later 
time  the  further  west  a  place  lies.  Thus  London  has  mid-day  later  than  Vienna, 
and  Yienna  later  than  Constantinople;  and  in  New  Zealand  it  is  about  midnight 
when  it  is  mid-day  at  London.  In  this  way  there  may  arise  a  difference  not 
only  in  the  hoar  of  the  day  but  also  in  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  date;  and 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  mmmAmM*  fact  that  by  those  who  make  a  journey 
round  the  earth  from  east  to  west  a  day  is  lost,  that  is,  they  are  after  their 
return  a  day  behind  in  the  calendar,  and  reversely  a  day  is  gained  when 
the  journey  is  made  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  it  is  dor  that,  however 
short  a  distance  a  person  may  travel,  say,  westwards,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  the 
next  mid-day  will  occur  at  his  meridian  some  time  after  the  hour  at  which  it 
would  have  occurred  for  him  had  he  never  set  out,  namely,  four  minutes  later 
for  every  degree  tint  fee  has  travelled  west;  and  thus  in  continuing  to  travel 
westwards  round  the  world  he  will  find  that  on  again  reaching  his  starting-point 
mid-day  wifl  occur  twenty-four  tons  later  than  it  would  hare  done  had  he 
remained  in  one  place  all  the  time.  In  other  words  sunrise,  mid-day,  and 
sunset  wfll  all  hare  taken  place  one  time  less  often  with  him  than  with  those 
whom  he  left  I***™!  Sonilarry  in  going  eastwards  he  finds  on  his  return  that 
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all  these  daily  events  have  with  him  recurred  once  oftener  than  with  those  who 
have  remained  in  the  same  place  during  his  journey. 

But  from  this  arbitrariness  in  fixing  the  starting-point  of  a  day  there  flow 
some  other  more  curious  results,  which  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  in  some  detail. 
Astonishment  is  sometimes  expressed  at  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  difference 
of  a  whole  day  seems  to  be  made  in  going  only  half  round  the  world.  Thus  if 
we  went  from  London  to  Wellington  in  New  Zealand,  which  lies  near  long.  175° 
E.,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  a  whole  day  would  be  omitted  in  the  course  of  our 
journey,  and  yet  on  our  arrival  we  should  find  that  we  named  the  day  as  the 
people  of  the  place  named  it,  and  our  watches  would  indicate  nearly  the  same 
time  of  day  as  the  local  clocks  (about  twenty  minutes  before  their  time).  The 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  3),  will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  Wednesday  the 


Midnight.  Mid-day .  >..._: 

Wellington,  New  Zealand    ja.    ,  *   ,      6      .  ^  ,    ,  'j2.   .  f  ,   ,  f  ,    .  f  . 


(ITS*  East),  Aug.  10. 


*!        9          G          3         III         « 

Midnight  Mid-day. 


Ltindon,  Aug  9 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  difference  of  a  whole  day  seems  to  be  made  in 
some  cases  in  travelling  half  round  the  world. 

10th  of  August  to  be  the  day  of  arrival  at  Wellington,  and  that  we  arrive  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  that  diagram  shows  that  in  London  it  is  still  Tuesday 
the  9th  of  August  Wellington  time  is  nearly  twelve  hours  in  advance  of  London 
time,  and  that  difference  suffices  to  make  the  date  of  the  month  differ  at  the  two 
places  by  half  a  day;  and  in  short  the  difference  made  by  the  journey  is  not  in 
fact  one  of  a  whole  day  but  merely  one  of  half  a  day  together  with  the  difference 
between  day  and  night. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  in  different  countries  different  places  are 
made  the  starting-point  for  reckoning  degrees  of  longitude,  the  (iivomvioh  day 
practically  determines  the  date  for  all  the  world.  Apart  from  the  circumstances 
that  have  led  to  this  result  there  is  a  natural  convenience  in  this  arrangement, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  change  of  date,  except  at  midnight,  when  a  new  day  is 
everywhere  held  to  commence,  fall  almost  everywhere  in  the  ocean, — along  the 
meridian  of  180°  E.  or  w.  At  mid-day  at  Greenwich  we  have  the  same  date  all 
over  the  world,  but  with  all  possible  differences  in  naming  the  hour  of  the  day 
on  that  date.  But  mid-day  at  Greenwich  is  the  only  instant  at  which  \vo  over 
have  the  same  date  all  over  the  world.  The  meridian  of  midnight,  which  is 
then  at  180°  E.  or  W.,  goes  on  revolving,  gradually  bringing  a  now  date  to  every 
place  to  the  west  of  that  line,  but  obviously  not  bringing  that  new  date  to  the 
places  immediately  to  the  east  of  that  line  till  twenty-four  hours  after.  From 
this  it  follows  that  whereas  places  on  our  own  side  of  the  globe  never  have  a 
different  date  except  when  midnight  lies  between  them,  places  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  globe  and  on  different  sides  of  the  meridian  of  180°  E.  or  W.,  never 
have  the  same  date  except  when  midnight  lies  between  them.  The  actual 
difference  in  time  between  Wellington  in  New  Zealand  and  Honolulu  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  only  about  two  hours,  yet  it  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  25th  of  June  at  Honolulu  when  it  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  same 
date  at  Wellington;  and  a  merchant  at  Wellington  may  date  a  letter  9  o'clock 
A.M.  on  the  26th  of  June,  while  another  writing  at  the  same  instant  at  Honolulu 
dates  his  11  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  25th  of  June. 

THE  SEASONS. — While  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  brings  about 
the  alternation  of  night  and  day,  other  terrestrial  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  this 
revolution  does  not  take  place  in  a  plane  identical  with  that  of  the  equator,  but 
Fig.  4.  inclined   to  the  latter  at   an  angle  of 

about  23£°.  The  path  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  called  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  angle  mentioned  expresses  ac- 
cordingly the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  two  opposite  points  in  which  the 
ecliptic  cuts  the  plane  of  the  equator 
are  called  the  nodes.  The  form  of 
the  ecliptic,  like  that  of  the  meridians, 
is  not  a  circle  but  an  ellipse  nearly 
approaching  a  circle,  the  sun  being  in 

one  of  the  foci.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  earth  is  not  at  all  times  equi- 
distant from  the  sun,  and  that  it  is  at  the  greatest  distance  when  it  is  at 
one  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  at  the  least  distance  when 
at  the  other.  The  deviation  from  the  form  of  a  circle  is  greater  in  this  cam 
than  in  the  case  of  the  meridians,  but  is  again  relatively  slight.  What  is 
called  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  only  about  -017,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  that  that  fraction  expresses  the  proportion  which  the  distance  of 
the  sun,  s  (Fig.  4),  from  the  middle  point,  c,  of  the  long  axis  of  the  orbit, 
bears  to  half  the  long  axis,  AC  or  BC.  That  proportion  is  thus  roughly 
about  one-sixtieth;  and  since  the  earth,  when  it  is  furthest  from  the  sun, 
or  in  aphelion,  as  it  is  called,  namely  at  B,  must  obviously  be  twice  the 
distance  sc  further  off  than  when  it  is  nearest,  or  in  perihelion,  namely 
at  A,  it  follows  that  the  difference  between  the  earth's  greatest  and  least 
distance  from  the  sun  must  amount  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  half  the  long 
axis  AC  or  EC.  According  to  the  results  of  the  most  recent  calculations  the 
least  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  about  89,897,000  miles,  the  greatest 
92,963,000  miles,  the  mean  distance,  or  half  the  length  of  the  long  axis  of 
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the  earth's  orbit,  91,430,000  miles,  and  the  eccentricity  accordingly,  1,553,000 
miles. 

The  passage  of  the  earth  round  its  elliptical  orbit  causes  the  sun  to  appear 
as  if  it  described  a  similar  orbit  in  the  heavens;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  one  time 
of  the  year  one  group  of  stars  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  at  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  at  another  time  another  group ;  and  that  at  one  period  it  rises 
at  its  culminating  point  higher  above  the  horizon  than  at  others.  The  time  at 
Avhich  the  sun  rises  highest  above  the  horizon  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
called  (in  our  hemisphere)  the  summer  solstice,  and  nearly  coincides  with 
that  at  which  the  earth  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  farthest  from 
the  sun;  and  that  at  which  it  rises  highest  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  our 

Fig.  5. 


winter  solstice,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  earth's  arrival  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  major  axis.  The  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  occur 
when  the  earth  is  at  the  nodes,  which  happens  to  be  near  the  period  when  it  is 
at  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axis. 

At  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  turned 
towards  the  sun  and  the  south  pole  away  from  it,  and  for  23|°  round  the  former 
there  is  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in  which  the  real  position  of  the 
sun  is  continuously  above  the  horizon  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  while 
round  the  latter  there  is  an  equal  extent  of  surface  within  which  the  real  position 
of  the  sun  for  similar  periods  is  below  the  horizon.  As  the  axis  of  the  earth 
always  points  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens  the  reverse  occurs  at  the  winter 
solstice.  The  circles  bounding  these  regions  are  called  the  polar  circles  (or 
respectively  the  arctic  and  the  antarctic  circle),  and  the  regions  themselves 
the  polar  or  frigid  zones.  (See  Fig  5.)  The  duration  of  this  long  period  of 
day  and  night  increases  as  we  approach  the  poles,  and  at  each  pole  there  is  only 
one  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  (directly  due  to  the  sun  or  its  absence)  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  six  months  of  day  being  followed  by  six  months  of  night. 
At  all  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  beyond  the  limits  of  the  frigid  zones  there  is 
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a  longer  or  shorter  period  every  twenty-four  hours  within  which  the  real  position 
of  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  and  everywhere,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  circles,  a  daily  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  all  the  year  round. 
But  while  this  is  the  case  the  length  of  the  day  is  everywhere,  except  at  the 
equator,  variable.  At  the  same  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  length  of 
the  day  gradually  increases  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
same  thing  takes  place  at  any  point  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  our 
summer  to  our  winter  solstice.  At  the  same  time,  again,  different  places  have 
different  lengths  of  day  at  different  latitudes.  At  our  summer  solstice  the 
length  of  day  increases  from  south  to  north,  and  at  our  winter  solstice  from 
north  to  south.  At  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
equator,  that  is,  appears  at  mid-day  directly  overhead  at  the  equator,  day  and 
night  are  equal  in  length  throughout  the  world.  At  the  equator  day  and  night 
are  always  equal  in  length.  The  circle  which  the  sun  there  appears  to  describe 
in  the  sky  daily  is,  indeed,  differently  inclined  to  the  equator  at  different  times, 
but  it  is  always  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  that  is,  a  circle  having  the  centre 
of  the  earth  for  its  centre,  and  accordingly  a  circle  with  the  half  of  its  circum- 
ference above  and  the  other  half  below  the  horizon. 

Throughout  a  region  extending  to  23|°  on  each  side  of  the  equator  the  sun 
is  directly  overhead  at  every  point  in  succession  twice  in  every  year.  The  circles 
which  bound  this  region  are  called  the  tropics,  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that  in  the  southern  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  and 
the  region  itself  is  called  the  tropic  or  torrid  zone.  The  day  on  which  the  sun 
is  directly  overhead  at  each  point  in  succession  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer  coincides 
with  that  at  which  its  culminating  point  is  highest  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
or  in  other  words  with  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  ceases  to  climb  higher 
in  the  sky  day  by  day  and  begins  to  descend.  Similarly  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn coincides  with  the  line  described  by  the  sun  at  our  winter  solstice.  The 
regions  lying  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  tropics  are  called  respectively  the  north  and  the  south  tem- 
perate zone. 

REFKACTION  AND  TWILIGHT.— The  length  of  daylight  at  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  actual  position  of  the  sun  in  rela- 
tion to  the  horizon ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  it  was  necessary  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  frigid  zones  with  reference  to  the  actual  position  of  the  sun. 
The  duration  of  sunlight  is  everywhere  increased  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  consequence  of  an  effect  produced  on  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  our  atmosphere. 
It  is  a  law  in  physics  that  when  rays  of  light  pass  from  a  medium  of  one 
density  to  a  medium  of  a  different  density  their  direction  is  changed  more  or 
less  according  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  densities  of  the  media. 
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This  change  of  direction  is  called  refraction.  When  the  passage  of  light 
is  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  the  change  of  direction  is  away  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  when  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular. Further,  it  is  a  law  in  optics  that  any  body  from  which  rays  of  light 
emanate  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line  in  which  the  rays  enter  the 
eye.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  laws  that  the  duration  of  sunlight  is 
lengthened.  In  entering  the  atmosphere  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass  into  a  denser 
medium,  and  a  medium  which  gradually  becomes  denser  and  denser  the  further 
they  penetrate,  and  accordingly  they  are  gradually  more  and  more  diverted 
towards  the  perpendicular,  which  is  in  this  case  the  radius  of  the  earth  pointing 
directly  towards  the  sun.  The  amount  of  refraction  is  such  that  the  sun  appears 
to  be  just  above  the  horizon  when  it  is  in  fact  wholly  below  it,  as  shown  in  the 


Fig.  6. — Diagram  illustrating  the  effect  of  Refraction. 


a  Apparent  position  of  sun ;  o'  apparent  direction  of  sun's  rays,  b  Real  position  of  sun ;  V  real  direction 
of  sun's  rays,  c  Horizon  (parallel  to  and  practically,  at  the  distance  of  the  sun,  coincident  with  the 
radius  of  the  earth  pointing  directly  to  the  sun). 

accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  6).  In  this  way  the  length  of  sun-light  is  every- 
where increased  morning  and  evening  by  at  least  a  few  minutes,  and  within  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles  the  long  polar  days  may  be  increased  by  several  weeks. 
(See  body  of  the  book,  p.  8,  section  ARCTIC  DAY  AND  NIGHT.) 

The  same  cause,  together  with  the  reflection  of  light  by  the  minute  particles 
of  matter  floating  in  the  air,  adds  to  the  length  of  daylight  even  after  we  are 
deprived  of  direct  sunshine.  This  addition  to  the  daylight  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise  is  known  as  twilight,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  reflected  to  our  eyes  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which 
they  are  refracted  at  dawn  before  they  can  reach  our  eyes  directly,  and  in  the 
evening  after  they  have  ceased  to  reach  our  eyes  directly.  The  light  of  the  sun 
thus  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  be  diffused  through  the  sky;  and 
even  when  it  has  sunk  eight  degrees,  or,  roughly,  about  sixteen  times  its  own 
apparent  breadth  below  the  horizon,  there  is  still  (if  the  sky  is  unclouded)  a  clear 
twilight  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  read  newspaper  print.  From  this  it  follows 
that  at  the  poles  the  period  of  light  will  in  this  way  also  be  much  lengthened, 
seeing  that  twilight  will  continue  till  the  sun  has  gone  back  in  its  annual 
course  at  least  eight  degrees  from  the  nearest  tropic,  and  will  precede  its  re- 
appearance for  the  same  length  of  time ;  and  a  similar  twilight  will  prevail  at 
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other  places  within  the  polar  zones.  Beyond  the  limits  of  these  zones  the  rate 
at  which  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  at  any  place,  and  the  depth  to  which 
it  descends  at  the  lowest,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  place  and  the  time  of 
the  year.  The  longest  twilight  occurs  at  the  summer  solstice  of  the  respective 
hemisphere,  that  is,  in  June  iu  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  December  in  the 
southern,  and  the  nearer  a  place  is- to  the  corresponding  pole  the  longer  will  be 
its  twilight.  The  depth  to  which  the  sun  will  descend  below  the  horizon  at 
midnight  at  any  place  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  may  be  found  by 
subtracting  the  latitude  of  the  place  from  66|  (90° -23^°).  Thus  at  Edinburgh, 
which  is  in  lat.  56°  N.,  the  sun  will  sink  at  midnight  10^°  below  the  horizon  at 
the  June  solstice,  and  places  about  two  degrees  north  of  Edinburgh  will  then 
have  twilight  all  through  the  night.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  at  that  time 
of  the  year  the  further  north  a  place  is  the  more  oblique  will  be  the  path  in 
which  the  sun  seems  to  descend,  and  accordingly  the  slower  the  rate  of  its 
descent.  This  explains  why  the  twilight  is  so  short  within  the  tropics.  At  the 
equinoxes  the  sun  descends  at  the  equator  perpendicularly  below  the  horizon, 
and  as  it  must  describe  an  arc  of  180°  before  it  reappears  twelve  hours  after, 
it  must  sink  15°  below  the  horizon  every  hour,  and  therefore  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  sunset  it  must  be  as  far  below  the  horizon  as  it  reaches 
at  Edinburgh  at  midnight  at  the  summer  solstice. 

ECCENTRICITY  OF  THE  EARTH'S  ORBIT:  TIME  OF  APHELION  AND 
PERIHELION.— The  preceding  paragraphs  describe  the  relations  of  the  earth  to 
the  solar  system  as  they  are  at  present.  But  these  relations  are  not  permanent. 
In  the  course  of  ages  slow  changes  take  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  earth 
and  sun,  and  according  to  recent  theories  these  secular  changes  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  our  climate.  (See  below  under  ICE  AGE.)  One  of  these  changes 
consists  in  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  making  it  at 
one  time  more  elliptical,  at  another  time  less  elliptical,  than  it  is  at  present,  or, 
in  other  words,  making  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  sometimes  greater 
sometimes  less.  Astronomers  have  calculated  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  for  more  than  a  million  years  back,  and 
they  find  that  within  that  period  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  varied 
from  a  minimum  of  -0102,  about  900,000  years  ago,  to  a  maximum  of  -0747 
about  850,000  years  ago;  so  that,  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  made 
above  under  THE  SEASONS,  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  would  at  these  periods  respectively  amount 
to  about  -^th  and  ^ths  of  half  the  long  axis  of  its  orbit.  (See  Fig.  4.)  The 
last  period  of  high  eccentricity  is  calculated  to  have  attained  its  height  about 
210,000  years  ago,  when  it  amounted  to  '0575,  and  when  accordingly  the  earth 
would  be  more  than  one-tenth  of  half  the  long  axis  of  its  orbit  nearer  the  sun 
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in  perihelion  than  in  aphelion.  Seventy  thousand  years  ago  the  eccentricity  was 
still  -0332,  but  it  then  began  rapidly  to  decline,  till  about  40,000  years  ago  it 
was  as  low  as  -0109. 

Another  important  change  in  the  relations  between  the  earth  and  sun  is  in 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion  and  perihelion.  It  was 
stated  above  that  the  earth  is  now  in  perihelion  about  New  Year's  Day,  but 
that  is  only  an  accidental  coincidence.  The  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  earth 
is  in  aphelion  or  perihelion  is  constantly,  though  very  slowly,  changing  in  conse- 
quence of  another  change  which  is  slowly  taking  place  in  the  relations  of  earth 
and  sun.  It  is  practically  true,  as  already  stated,  that  all  the  year  round 
the  poles  point  to  the  same  spots  in  the  heavens,  but  while  that  is  practically 
true  for  the  same  year  it  is  observed 
that  in  the  course  of  centuries  there 
is  a  change  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  poles  point.  This  change 
is  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
various  causes,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  each  pole  is  directed 
in  succession  to  a  series  of  points 
forming  a  wavy  circle  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  cycle  of  changes  resulting 
from  this  motion  is  completed  in 
a  period  of  about  21,000  years. 

A,  B,  C,  Different  positions  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  at  the 
Now   the   time    of    the    Summer    Or  summer  solstice  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Winter    Solstice    is    determined    not        «  Vernal,  «' autumnal  equinox  of  northern  hemisphere 

when  the  summer  solstice  occurs  at  A. 

by  the   position  of   the  earth  in  her       c  Vernal,  c'  autumnal  equinox  of  northern  hemisphere 
•uv    r,    i.    i.       J.T.    j       r    j.T_  ii_>  when  the  summer  solstice  occurs  at  C. 

orbit   but   by  that  of   the  earth  s 

axis  with  reference  to  the  sun,  our  summer  solstice  occurring  when  the  north 
pole  points  as  near  as  possible  towards  the  sun,  and  our  winter  solstice  when 
it  points  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sun.  But  the  effect  of  the  shifting  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  poles  point  in  the  heavens  is  to  make  that  pole  point  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  sun,  now  in  such  a  position  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  as 
A  (Fig.  7),  now  in  such  a  position  as  B  or  C.  Hence  midsummer  may  occur 
either  in  perihelion,  A,  or  in  aphelion,  B,  and  it  does  in  fact  gradually  change 
from  the  one  position  to  the  other  in  about  10,500  years,  then  back  again  to  the 
same  position  in  other  10,500  years.  As  these  changes  are  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  changes  in  the  occurrence  of  the  equinox,  the  term 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  applied  to  the  phenomenon  by  which  this 
cycle  of  changes  is  principally  regulated. 
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LAND   AND   WATER:    THEIR  RELATIVE   EXTENT 
AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  land-surface  and  a 
water-surface,  the  latter  of  which  is  by  far  the  larger,  the  land-surface  being 
surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  water  in  comparison  with  which  even  the  conti- 
nents appear  dwarfed.  Along  the  line  of  the  equator  the  Pacific  Ocean  alone 
exhibits  unbroken  continuity  through  more  than  150  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
above  10,000  miles,  which  is  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  earth's  circumference; 
and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this,  along  the  line  of  a  meridian  passing 
through  Behring's  Straits,  the  waters  of  the  same  ocean  are  uninterrupted  by 
land  for  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  distance.  Altogether  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  estimated  to  cover  about  eleven-fifteenths,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe,  leaving  not  much  more  than  one-fourth  for  the  land- 
surface  including  lakes  and  inland  seas. 

The  true  relationships  of  land  and  sea,  however,  are  best  appreciated  by 
regarding  the  water  as  occupying  the  hollows  or  depressions  which  occur  in  the 
irregular  surface  of  a  spheroidal  body.  Where  these  depressions  are  of  great 
extent  the  water  forms  oceans  or  seas;  where  they  are  of  smaller  dimensions 
it  penetrates  the  land,  forming  inclosed  or  partially  landlocked  basins,  as  inland 
seas,  gulfs,  channels,  and  the  like.  The  relative  areas  of  adjacent  land  and 
sea,  with  the  external  contour  of  each  (that  is,  coast-line),  depend  upon  the 
respective  elevation  of  the  one  above  the  other;  and  observations  made  within 
historical  times,  but  still  more  the  established  conclusions  of  geological  science, 
have  made  it  certain  that  the  amount  of  this  elevation  is  very  far  from  being 
invariable.  Formerly  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  the  variations  in  the 
elevation  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  were  so  great  as  to  cause  oceans  and 
continents  entirely  to  change  places;  but  Dana,  Wallace,  Darwin,  and  others 
have  adduced  strong  evidence  for  believing  that,  though  there  is  no  part  of  the 
land  that  has  not  repeatedly  been  under  water,  yet  the  great  land-masses  and 
the  great  oceans  have  as  a  whole  retained  their  present  positions  throughout  all 
geological  time,  and  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  now  pretty  generally  accepted 
by  geologists.  "  The  more  attentively,"  says  Dr.  Arch.  Geikie,  "  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  studied,  the  more  striking  becomes  the  absence 
of  any  formations  among  them  which  can  legitimately  be  considered  those  of  a 
deep  sea.  They  have  all  been  deposited  in  comparatively  shallow  water.  .  .  . 
From  the  earliest  geological  times  the  great  area  of  deposit  has  been,  as  it  still 
is,  the  marginal  belt  of  sea-floor  skirting  the  land."  From  these  facts  the  only 
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conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  each  of  the  sedimentary  formations  of  which 
we  know  that  the  earth's  crust  mainly  consists,  can  have  come  into  existence 
only  because  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  site  where  it  was  deposited  there 
already  existed  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  land  to  furnish  the  materials  for  its 
deposition,  and  to  afford  in  its  sub- 
marine slopes  the  basis  on  which  the 
formation  was  to  rest.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  quite  certain  that  changes 
of  elevation,  sufficiently  great  to 
bring  about  the  most  extensive 
alterations  in  the  outline  of  sea 
and  land,  have  been  constantly 
taking  place,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  changes  operating  in 
the  like  direction  are  still  in  pro- 
gress. A  few  hundred  feet  of  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  ocean-bed  would 
in  some  cases  convert  what  are 
now  shallow  seas  into  inland  plains; 
and  an  equal  amount  of  subsid- 
ence would  cause  the  sea  to  flow 
over  what  are  now  extensive  river- 
basins.  In  either  case  the  contour 
of  land  and  sea  would  be  com- 
pletely altered. 

The  evidences  of  an  increase 
or  lowering  of  elevation  are  natu- 
rally most  noticeable  along  the 
coast-line,  Avhere  the  height  to 
which  the  sea  has  risen  at  different 
times  affords,  when  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken,  a  sure  indication  of 
a  rise  or  fall  of  the  land.  Before 
a  change  of  elevation  can  be  affirmed 
on  such  grounds  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  sea  really  does  rise  higher 
than  it  did  formerly,  or  does  not  rise  so  high,  relatively  to  the  land  at  any  par- 
ticular place,  and  that  the  apparent  change  of  sea-level  is  not  in  fact  due  merely 
to  a  wearing  away  of  the  coast  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  an  extension  of  the 
coast-line  seawards  through  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  Undoubted  evidence 
of  a  change  of  level  is  found  along  a  great  aggregate  length  of  coast-line  in  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  coasts  are  shown  to  bo 
sinking,  in  others  rising.  Such  evidence  as  has  hitherto  been  collected  shows 
that  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  (from  about  60°  N.) 
elevation  greatly  predominates  over  subsidence.  The  only  extensive  coast-line, 
indeed,  which  is  known  to  be  sinking  within  that  limit  is  that  of  the  west 
of  Greenland.  Almost  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and  many  other  parts  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia  are  rising.  Below  that  limit  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  throughout  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  elevation  and 
subsidence  seem  nearly  to  balance  one  another.  While,  as  has  just  been  said, 
almost  all  Scandinavia  appears  to  be  rising,  we  have  in  the  south-west  of  Sweden, 
the  portion  known  as  Scania,  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  sinking  coast.  Former 
streets  in  Malmo  and  elsewhere  are  now  from  3  to  10  feet  below  sea-level.  But 
probably  the  most  striking  example  of  local  changes  of  coast-level  is  afforded  by 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  so-called  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli),  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Three  columns  belonging  to  the  ruins 
of  that  temple  are  marked  a  certain  distance  up  by  the  borings  of  marine 
molluscs,  clearly  proving  that  they  must  have  been  partly  submerged  for  a 
considerable  period  and  then  re-elevated.  (See  Fig.  8.)  The  submergence  is 
known  to  have  taken  place  between  the  third  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  form  of  the  coast-line  of  the  land-surface  is  obviously  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  relative  elevation  of  the  land,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are  very  great  differences  in  the  ratio  of  coast-line  and  surface  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Relatively  to  area  Europe  has  the  longest  and 
Africa  the  shortest  coast-line  among  the  five  continents  (see  p.  616),  and  among 
smaller  divisions  of  the  land  it  is  important  to  observe  that  our  own  islands 
(see  p.  33)  are  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  indentation  on  their  coasts, 
and  the  consequent  ratio  of  coast-line  and  surface.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
world  the  coast-line  is  indented  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  closely  ranked  series 
of  narrow  inlets,  now  generally  known  as  fiords,  from  the  name  given  to  them 
in  Norway,  where  they  form  a  very  characteristic  feature.  But  besides  Norway 
they  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  on  some  of  our  own  coasts  (the  west  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland),  and  admirably  exemplified  also  on  both  sides  of  Greenland, 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coast  of  North  America  in  high  latitudes,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  S.  America,  and  the  same  coast  of  New  Zealand.  In  nearly 
all  cases  it  is  found  that  where  such  fiords  exist  the  coasts  are  very  high  and 
precipitous,  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  small  fiords  of  the  coast  of 
Maine  (United  States) ;  and  usually  too  the  water  filling  them  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  depth  as  the  precipices  bounding  them  are  for  their  height.  It  very  often,  per- 
haps most  commonly,  happens  that  their  shallowest  parts  are  at  their  mouths,  and 
their  deepest  parts  about  the  middle,  but  this  does  not  always  hold  good.  There 
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is  no  such  shallowing  at  the  mouths  of  those  on  Vancouver's  Island  or  in  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  Boca  de  Reloncavi  in  southern  Chile  has  a  depth  of  1500  feet 
at  the  mouth,  while  its  upper  end  is  only  200  feet  deep.  Very  commonly  the 
seas  in  front  are  studded  with  numerous  islands,  and  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  fiords  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  they  are  all  confined  to  high  latitudes. 
Such  are  the  principal  general  facts  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  this  form 
of  coast-line.  In  a  subsequent  section  (see  under  ICE  AGE)  an  indication  will 
be  given  as  to  how  some  of  them  are  to  explained. 

A  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  present  geo- 
logical epoch  brings  to  light  the  following  prominent  facts  to  which  Eitter  calls 
attention  in  his  Comparative  Geography: — Whether  we  divide  the  globe  into 
northern  and  southern  or  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  their  relative  amounts 
of  land  and  water  are  found  to  be  different.  The  northern  hemisphere  contains 
roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  land-surface  and  41  per  cent  of  the  water-surface  of 
the  globe,  the  southern  accordingly  25  per  cent  of  the  former  and  59  per  cent 
of  the  latter.  The  eastern  hemisphere  contains  71  per  cent  of  the  land-surface 
and  little  more  than  42  per  cent  of  the  water-surface,  so  that  the  western  com- 
prises 29  per  cent  of  the  former  and  nearly  58  per  cent  of  the  latter.  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  mass  of  land  lies  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  if  we  divide  the  earth  in  one  way,  and  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
if  we  divide  it  in  another;  the  smallest  mass,  in  the  southern  and  the  western. 
In  the  north-east  the  watery  realm  is  the  most  contracted,  in  the  south-west  the 
least.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  speak  of  the  land  side  of  the  globe  or  land  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  water  side  or  water  hemisphere.  The  central  point  of  the  water 
hemisphere  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Zealand.  Toward  this  hemisphere 
the  points  of  all  the  continents  are  directed.  The  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere 
is  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  at  a  point  near  the  south-east  of  England,  the 
north-east  of  France,  and  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  dwellers  around  the  North 
Sea  are  the  antipodes  of  the  New  Zealanders.  Great  Britain  is  the  country 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  the  middle  point  of  the  continental  world. 

The  land  is  broken  up  into  masses,  varying  in  size,  and  called,  arbitrarily, 
continents  and  islands.  Strictly  speaking  there  are  but  two  continents,  the  Old 
World  forming  one,  the  New  World  the  other.  Australia  may  be  called  the 
smallest  continent  or  the  largest  island;  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
forms,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  distinction. 

With  equal  arbitrariness  the  great  body  of  water  surrounding  the  land  is 
divided  into  smaller  bodies  of  water  known  as  oceans.  The  names  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  Indian,  are  convenient  terms  by  which  to  distinguish  the  great  bodies 
of  water  which  divide  the  land-masses  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  which 
intervene  between  the  former  and  the  southern  continent,  Australia.  But  they 
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have  no  definite  limit  to  the  southward,  and  the  belt  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  to 
which  the  waters  of  all  three  are  common,  stretches  round  the  globe. 

The  table  below  gives  an  interesting  comparative  view  of  the  relative  areas  of 
the  divisions  of  the  land  and  water  surface  of  the  globe.  Columns  I.  and  V.  show 
the  ratio  per  cent  of  the  respective  divisions  to  the  total  land-surface,  columns  II. 
and  VI.  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  water-surface  of  the  globe;  columns  III.  and 
VII.  show  the  ratio  of  the  various  divisions  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain  as  1, 
that  area  being  in  round  numbers  90,000  square  miles;  and  column  IV.  ex- 
hibits the  estimated  population  of  the  divisions  of  the  land  and  of  the  whole  land- 
surface  per  square  mile.  Columns  I.  to  IV.  are  based  on  the  figures  contained 


Land-surface. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Water-surface. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Europe,      .         ... 

7'1 

2'6 

42 

84 

Atlantic  Ocean,  

58-6 

21-3 

342 

Asia,     

32-8 

11-9 

191 

48 

Seas  off  Atlantic,  

6-6 

2-4 

38 

Africa,          .... 

22-0 

8-0 

128 

18 

Indian  Ocean,  

53-9 

19-6 

315 

America, 

28-2 

10-3 

165 

6', 

Seas  off  Indian  Ocean, 

6-6 

2-4 

38 

Australasia           and 

Pacific  Ocean,  

118-5 

43-0 

691 

Oceania,       

6'6 

2-4 

38 

1 

Seas  off  Pacific,  

4-6 

1-7 

27 

Arctic  and  Antarctic 

Arctic  Ocean,  

11-2 

4-1 

65 

Regions,     

3'3 

1-2 

19 

— 

Antarctic  Ocean,  

15-0 

5-5 

88 

Total,        

100-0 

36-4 

583 

28 

Total,  

275-0 

100-0 

1604 

in  the  sixth  number  of  Behm  and  Wagner's  Bevolkerung  der  Erde  (Gotha,  1880), 
and  V.  to  VII.  on  the  results  of  planimetrical  calculations1  by  Dr.  0.  Kriimmel 
of  Gottingen  communicated  to  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  (July,  1881).  In 
the  table  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  first  four  columns  Iceland,  Novaya 
Zemlya,  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and  the  archipelago  in  the  north  of  America 
are  all  included  in  the  Arctic  Regions  and  accordingly  not  included  in  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  respectively,  and  the  portion  of 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus  north  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  is  reckoned 
to  Asia  instead  of  Europe;  and  in  the  table  which  forms  the  basis  of  columns 
V.-VII.  the  seas  off  the  Atlantic  comprise  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  German  Ocean, 
the  British  waters,  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  the  seas  off  the  Indian 
Ocean  comprise  the  Eed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  seas  between  Australia 
and  Asia;  and  those  of  the  Pacific  consist  of  the  border  seas  in  the  east  of  Asia 

1  As  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  in  the  body  of  this  work  to  refer  to  the  planimeter  and 
planimetrical  calculations,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  mention  here  that  the  planimeter  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  area  of  any  plane  surface  laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan,  so  contrived 
that  when  a  tracing  point  has  been  made  to  describe  the  outline  of  the  surface  as  figured,  the 
area  is  indicated  on  an  index  relatively  to  the  scale  of  the  map  or  plan,  after  which  the  actual 
area  can  easily  be  found  by  a  simple  arithmetical  operation. 
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(including  Behring's  Sea)  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
White  Sea  are  included  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  total  area  of  the  land-surface 
as  given  in  the  Bevolkerung  der  Erde  is  equivalent  in  round  numbers  to  52,534,000 
square  miles,  that  of  the  water-surface,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  0.  Kriimmel,  to 
144,430,000  square  miles. 

Interesting  results  are  also  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  estimated 
mean  depth  of  the  ocean  and  the  estimated  mean  elevation  of  the  land -surf  ace 
above  sea-level.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  the  aver- 
age depth  of  the  ocean  bed  is  about  2500  fathoms,  or  15,000  feet;  and  taking  into 
account  the  shallower  border-seas  Dr.  Kriimmel  calculates  the  mean  depth  of  the 
total  water-covering  of  the  earth  at  1880  fathoms  or  about  11,300  feet.  The 
mean  height  of  the  different  continents,  that  is,  the  height  which  each  of  them 
would  attain  if  all  their  inequalities  were  evenly  spread  over  the  surface,  has 
been  estimated  by  Gustav  Leipoldt,  in  the  case  of  Europe  on  the  ground  of 
careful  calculations  from  tolerably  satisfactory  data,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
continents  on  the  basis  of  data  of  a  more  problematical  character.  The  results 
he  arrived  at  are,  for  Europe  a  mean  height  of  about  985  feet,  for  Asia  and 
Africa  each  1640  feet,  for  America  1345  feet,  and  for  Australia  820  feet. 
From  these  results  he  deduces  a  mean  height  for  all  the  continents  of  about 
1445  feet,  which  would  be  brought  up  to  1555  feet  if  we  accepted  Dr.  Josef 
Chavanne's  calculation  for  Africa  (2170  feet)  in  place  of  that  of  Leipoldt.  On 
the  assumption  of  a  mean  height  of  1445  feet  for  all  the  continents  Leipoldt 
further  calculates  that  if  all  the  solid  matter  belonging  to  them  were  pared  away 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  ocean  level,  and  if  that  matter  were  all  poured  into 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  continents,  the  effect  would  be  only  to  reduce  the  mean 
depth  of  that  ocean  from  2086  to  1163  fathoms.  Even  if  the  larger  figure 
were  taken  for  the  mean  height  of  the  continents,  the  North  Atlantic  would 
still  have  a  mean  depth  of  nearly  1100  fathoms  after  receiving  all  the  solid 
matter  which  raises  the  mean  height  of  the  continents  above  sea-level. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  is  perceived:  when  we  consider  the  continents 
of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  solid  crust  apart  from  the  water-covering.  Bear- 
ing these  facts  in  mind  and  viewing  the  earth  in  this  way  we  see  that  these  con- 
tinents must  be  regarded  as  vast  plateaux  rising  to  an  immense  height  above 
the  general  level  of  the  solid  crust,  and  that  the  mountains  that  rise  to  a  still 
greater  height  above  the  land-surface  are,  in  respect  of  their  mass,  relatively  only 
insignificant  inequalities.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected 
when  we  find  that,  as  already  stated,  evidences  of  various  kinds  combine  to  show 
that  the  oceanic  depressions  and  continental  elevations  are  on  the  whole  per- 
manent throughout  geological  time. 
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LAND  SURFACE  OF  THE  EAKTH. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  land  and  the  water  surface  of  the 
earth  is,  that  while  the  latter  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  level  throughout  its 
extent,  the  former  presents  no  instance  of  an  exact  level  maintained  over  a  wide 
area  and  but  few  of  an  approximation  to  such  a  level.  At  Milan  the  eye  of  a 
spectator  leads  him  to  believe  that  he  is  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  as 
truly  level  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  itself,  but  in  reality  the  ground  shelves  away 
gradually  to  the  Adriatic,  which  Kes  400  feet  below  it.  A  still  nearer  approach 
to  a  perfectly  level  plain  is  found  in  the  extensive  flats  that  stretch  away  from 
Pesth  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  even  here  there 
is  a  difference  of  215  feet  between  our  starting-point  and  the  level  of  the  sea. 
According  to  this  distinction  between  the  land  and  water  surface  of  the  earth 
rivers  and  even  lakes  must  be  assigned  to  the  former,  for  while  each  individual 
lake  must,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  regarding  fluids,  tend  to  preserve 
a  mathematically  level  surface,  different  lakes  have  different  levels;  they  are 
not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  general  level  of  the  ocean. 

PLAINS  AND  PLATEAUX.— Inequality  being  the  general  character  of  the 
land  surface,  its  main  distinguishing  features  depend  on  the  amount  and  nature 
of  this  inequality.  It  is  hence  divided  into  plains  and  plateaux,  mountains  and 
valleys.  Plains  are  extensive  tracts  with  a  comparatively  uniform  surface,  and 
rising  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  largest  is  that  which 
extends  from  northern  France  by  Belgium,  Holland,  North  Germany,  and 
Bussia  to  Siberia,  and  is  continued  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Old  World. 
In  the  New  World  also  there  are  immense  plains  extending  along  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco  and  elsewhere.  Plateaux  resemble  plains  in  being  continuous 
tracts  of  great  extent  and  comparatively  uniform  level,  but  differ  from  them 
in  the  fact  that  they  He  at  a  considerable  height  above  sea-level  The  plateaux 
inclosing  the  head-waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly 
15,000  feet»  and  the  greater  part  of  Tibet  is  at  least  twelve  thousand  feet  high : 
the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  with  a  length  of  1800  and  a  breadth  of  500 
miles,  has  an  average  altitude  of  10,800  feet  Africa  is  now  known  to  consist 
mainly  of  a  vast  series  of  plateaux  varying  in  height  from  2000  to  at  least  9000 
feet  (in  Abyssinia).  In  America  the  plain  of  Quito  on  the  equator  is  almost  9000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  further  to  the  sooth  there  is  the  plateau  of  Upper  Peru 
(Bolivia),  which,  at  its  highest  parts,  attains  an  altitude  of  13,400  feet,  and  on 
which  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca  rests  at  the  height  of  12,600  feet  In  Central 
Amt^Atm  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  500  miles  wide,  rises  to  upwards  of  7000  feet. 
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and  the  same  height  is  attained  by  the  plateau  of  Santa  F6  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  35°  N.  lat,  and  is  exceeded  by  that  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
same  range  extending  towards  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  Europe  and  Australia 
there  are  no  plateaux  of  so  great  an  altitude. 

Both  plains  and  plateaux  are  sometimes  fertile  and  sometimes  barren  and 
incapable  of  cultivation.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  called  deserts.  The  Sahara 
in  Northern  Africa  is  an  example  of  a  desert  plain;  the  Persian  desert  and  the 
desert  of  Gobi  in  Asia  are  examples  of  desert  plateaux.  In  different  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  level  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sometimes  low-lying 
and  sometimes  high-lying,  which  have  a  peculiar  character  according  to  their 
climate  and  situation,  and  to  which  special  designations  have  been  given.  On  the 
west  coast  of  France  there  are  the  arid  sandy  landes;  in  Italy  the  low,  swampy, 
pestiferous,  maremme;  in  Russia  and  Siberia  the  vast  undulating  steppes, 
which  in  spring  are  covered  with  rough  grass  and  shrubs,  in  summer  are  parched 
and  dried-up  deserts,  and  in  winter  wastes  of  snow;  in  northern  Siberia  the 
toundras,  boggy  peat-mosses  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  north  coast,  buried 
to  a  great  depth  under  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  but  in  summer  thawed  to  a  slight 
depth  and  then  covered  with  moss  and  lichens;  in  India,  especially  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas  from  Assam  to  the  Jamna,  the  jungle,  thickets  of  brush- 
wood and  reeds,  tall  grass,  bamboos,  climbers,  creepers,  &c.,  the  seat  of  fever 
and  pestilence  and  the  home  of  wild  beasts;  in  South  Africa,  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Cape  Colony,  the  elevated  karroos,  to  which  the  inland 
farmers  drive  their  cattle  to  graze  during  the  wet  season;  in  North  America,  the 
prairies,  in  tropical  America  savannahs,  in  South  America  llanos  and 
pampas,  all  having  pretty  much  the  same  character,  being  covered  with  grass 
during  periods  of  rain  and  bare  in  periods  of  drought,  but  the  last  three  differing 
from  the  first  in  that  they  lie  in  regions  where  there  is  a  dry  and  a  wet  season, 
while  the  first  mentioned,  the  prairies,  belong  to  a  variable  climate 

MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYa— Mountains  are  lofty  elevations  of  the  land- 
surface  which  do  not  form  continuous  tracts,  but  either,  stand  isolated  or  succeed 
one  another  in  linear  chains  or  ranges.  The  district  upheaved  into  a  mountain 
chain  has  been  found  to  be  generally  ellipsoidal  in  form,  the  longer  axis  of  the 
ellipsoid  being  very  much  in  excess  of  the  shorter  one  Very  often  mountain 
chains  lie  together  in  groups,  forming  mountain  systems,  the  separate  ranges  of 
which  sometimes  run  parallel  to  one  another,  sometimes  diverge  in  two  or  three 
directions  from  some  point  in  another  chain,  sometimes  radiate  in  all  directions 
from  a  common  centre,  occasionally  form  a  ring  inclosing  a  plateau,  and  occa- 
sionally also  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
depressions  or  hollows  separating  mountain  chains  are  called  valleys,  which 
necessarily  vary  in  breadth  and  depth  according  to  the  position  and  relative 
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height  of  the  mountains  which  bound  them.  Sometimes  they  are  of  great  width 
and  comparatively  shallow,  sometimes  again  they  are  comparatively  narrow 
fissures  of  great  depth,  like  the  barrancas  of  the  Andes  and  the  caflons 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  (See  p.  769.)  The  depth  of  a  valley  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  height  of  the  mountains  that  form  its  sides,  for  the  valley  bottom 
itself  is  often  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea-level. 

The  highest  mountain  range  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Himalayas,  separating 
India  and  Tibet.  It  possesses  one  peak,  Mt.  Everest,  the  highest  yet  measured 
in  the  world,  rising  to  the  height  of  29,002  feet,  and  several  others  exceeding 
26,000  feet  in  height.  Next  to  the  Himalayas  in  elevation  is  the  range  of  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  in  which  Mt.  Sorata  rises  to  the  height  of  24,800  feet, 
while  several  other  peaks  are  above  21,000  feet.  But  in  spite  of  the  great 
altitude  of  these  and  other  mountain  chains  traversing  the  earth's  crust  it  is 
not  incorrect  to  say  that  the  earth  is  as  smooth  as  an  egg,  these  elevations  being 
no  larger  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth  than  the  slight  roughnesses 
that  are  found  on  the  surface  of  an  egg-shell.  The  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains above  mentioned,  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  are  an  illustration  of  the 
noteworthy  fact  that,  while  in  the  Old  World  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
the  great  mountain  chains  stretch  east  and  west,  in  the  New  World  and  through- 
out the  southern  hemisphere  the  general  direction  is  north  and  south. 

As  to  the  mode  of  elevation  both  of  mountains  and  plateaux  geologists  and 
physicists  seem  to  be  now  pretty  well  agreed,  thus  far  at  least,  that  they  believe 
the  effect  in  question  to  be  due  to  lateral  compression.  But  as  to  how  this 
compression  is  brought  about  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity.  The  prevailing 
view  seems  to  be  that  while  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  slowly  contracting  owing 
to  a  gradual  loss  of  internal  heat,  the  inner  and  hotter  portion  is  contracting 
more  rapidly  than  the  outer  portion,  which  latter  portion  consequently,  being 
left  without  support,  is  crushed  together  laterally  by  its  own  weight,  like  the 
parts  of  an  arch,  so  that  where  there  are  any  lines  of  weakness  there  it  gives 
way  and  becomes  puckered  like  a  withering  apple. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  forms  of  mountains  and  plateaux  as  we 
see  them  are  solely  or  indeed  principally  due  to  the  mode  of  their  elevation. 
For  no  sooner  does  the  process  of  elevation  commence  than  the  various  agents 
of  denudation  begin  to  act  upon  the  rising  surfaces  with  increased  energy. 
Rain,  springs,  and  running  water,  and  it  may  be  hail,  frost,  and  ice,  as  well  as 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  dry  friction  (as  by  particles  of  sand  swept  along 
by  the  wind),  all  attack  the  elevated  land  and  begin  to  sculpture  it  into  the 
varied  contours  which  it  actually  presents.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  all  these 
denuding  agents  is  to  reduce  everything  to  a  uniform  level,  to  carry  all  the  land 
into  the  sea;  but  seeing  that  they  act  with  varying  energy  according  to  the  con- 
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ditions  (elevation,  temperature,  amount  of  precipitation,  &c.),  their  immediate 
effect  is  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  hill  and  valley,  and  to  eat  away  the  moun- 
tain tops  into  peaks,  cragv  and  ridges.  Only  in  the  lowest  levels  is  the  general 
effect  of  the  denuding  agents  to  fill  up  the  hollows  and  to  impart  smoothness 
to  the  contours;  in  the  higher  levels  the  general  effect  is  to  deepen  the  furrows 
into  gorges  and  to  widen  the  gorges  into  valleys.  While,  therefore,  the  original 
site  of  a  valley  may  be  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  land  has  been  elevated, 
some  of  the  profoundest  valleys  in  the  world  are  known  to  have  been  caused 
solely  by  long  continued  erosion  by  running  water;  and  it  will  give  a  good  idea 
both  of  the  power  of  running  water  as  an  eroding  agent,  and  of  the  gradual 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  mountain  chains  are  elevated,  to  mention  that, 
for  example,  the  gorge  by  which  the  Chenab  traverses  the  southern  range  of  the 
Himalayas  to  join  the  Indus  is  proved  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  dis- 
trict to  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  river  itself;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  river 
must  have  been  already  there  when  the  mountain  chain  began  to  be  elevated, 
and  that  it  went  on  slowly  deepening  its  bed  as  the  elevation  proceeded.  A 
magnificent  example  of  the  efficacy  of  eroding  agents  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  p.  773. 

VOLCANOES  AND  VOLCANIC  ACTION. — Many  mountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  remarkable  for  either  constantly  or  at  intervals  ejecting  lava, 
gases,  mud,  and  water,  always  at  a  great  heat,  and  some  of  the  substances  usually 
in  a  state  of  incandescence.  To  these  mountains,  which  are  always  distinguished 
by  a  more  or  less  conical  form,  the  name  of  volcanoes  has  been  given,  from 
Vulcan  the  Roman  god  of  fire.  They  are  sometimes  found  quite  isolated,  some- 
times in  groups  or  systems.  Of  the  volcanoes  still  in  a  state  of  permanent  or 
periodic  activity  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  great  majority  are  near  the  sea. 
The  total  number  of  those  which  are  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  eruption  within  the  last  150  years  is  140,  and  of  these  98  are  situated 
on  islands,  and  the  remainder,  with  very  few  exceptions,  near  the  coast.  In 
Chile  there  is  an  uninterrupted  line  of  volcanoes  stretching  north  from  the  46th 
to  the  27th  parallel  of  south  lat.;  and  there  is  another  continuous  line  of  volcanic 
action  on  an  equal  if  not  on  a  grander  scale,  commencing  with  the  Aleutian  Isles 
on  the  north,  and  first  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Northern  Asia,  then 
turning  southwards  through  Kamtchatka  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  islands  of 
Japan,  and  thence  to  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  off  in 
different  directions  both  to  the  east  and  north-west.  In  some  cases  the  scene  of 
volcanic  action  is  under  the  sea,  and  the  ejected  matter  often  rises  to  the  surface 
so  as  to  form  islands,  which  sometimes  soon  disappear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
eruptive  material  is  not  of  a  nature  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  which 
sometimes  are  permanent. 

The  nature  of  volcanic  action  has  now  been  to  a  large  extent  cleared  up. 
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According  to  Mr.  Judd  all  the  essential  phenomena  of  such  action  as  now  ex- 
hibited can  be  best  studied  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Stromboli,  to  the  north  of 
Sicily,  where  there  is  a  continuous  succession  of  frequently  recurring  eruptions 
of  a  gentle  nature.  From  the  study  of  these  eruptions  it  appears  that  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  a  volcanic  eruption  in  an  active  volcano  are  these  four :  first, 
the  existence  of  apertures  to  the  interior  of  the  earth  (not  necessarily  to  any  very 
great  depth);  second,  the  existence  of  strongly  heated  matter  below  the  surface; 
third,  the  presence  of  pent-up  water  underground;  and  fourth,  the  conversion  of 
that  water  into  steam.  It  is  this  conversion  to  which  is  due  the  force  of  ex- 
plosion. Of  course  a  volcanic  outburst  might  take  place  where  no  aperture  to 
the  interior  of  the  earth  already  existed,  and  in  that  way  no  doubt  the  original 
vents  of  all  volcanoes  were  formed.  In  fact  the  whole  volcano,  if  we  mean  by 
this  term  the  conical  mountain  where  volcanic  phenomena  are  exhibited,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  these  phenomena.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  volcanic  vent  is  poured 
out  all  round  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  form  of  lava,  or  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  torn  into  small  particles  known  as  volcanic  ashes  or  dust,  which  is 
showered  down  upon  the  surrounding  area,  and  on  solidifying  into  masses,  some- 
times first  mixed  with  water  or  molten  lava,  forms  an  extremely  porous  lava 
known  as  tuff.  (See  cut  p.  279).  Gradually  accumulations  of  such  matter  due 
to  successive  eruptions  build  up  the  cone.  Sometimes  eruptions  take  place  with- 
out any  explosion.  Such  is  almost  always  the  case  at  the  crater  of  Kilauea  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (p.  966),  where  the  lava  is  very  liquid  (scarcely  thicker 
than  milk),  and  gradually  accumulates  in  the  wide  crater  with  great  regularity 
till  it  overflows.  As  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of  lava  that  may  at  times  be 
discharged  from  a  volcano  at  a  single  eruption,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
Mauna  Loa,  the  primary  volcano  to  which  the  crater  of  Kilauea  belongs,  a  flow 
of  lava,  which  commenced  on  the  5th  of  November  1880,  went  on  steadily  till 
the  31st  of  August  1881,  running  in  that  time  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Fre- 
quently the  vent  of  a  volcano  gets  stopped  up  with  hardened  lava,  so  that  at  the 
next  discharge  an  easier  way  of  escape  for  the  molten  matter  is  found  by  tearing 
open  a  new  vent  in  the  side  of  the  volcano,  and  sometimes  the  sides  of  the  volcano 
will  burst  at  various  points  and  allow  streams  of  lava  to  flow  down  in  different 
directions.  On  section  a  typical  volcano  would  always  show  a  number  of  radiat- 
ing seams  or  fissures  communicating  with  the  main  vent  and  all  filled  with  lava. 
Such  bands  of  lava  are  known  in  the  solid  state  as  dykes. 

In  the  present  geological  epoch  volcanoes  proper  are  the  only  seats  of  volcanic 
activity,  but  it  has  recently  been  shown  by  Dr.  Arch.  Geikie,  on  the  strength  of 
evidence  that  can  hardly  be  called  in  question,  that  in  former  epochs  outflows  of 
lava  must  sometimes  have  taken  place  on  a  much  vaster  scale  through  fissures 
sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  Describing  the  scene  in  Idaho  which 
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led  him  to  return  to  the  belief  in  this  rejected  type  of  volcanic  action,  Dr.  Geikie 
says :  "  It  was  as  if  the  great  plain  had  been  filled  with  molten  rock  which  had 
kept  its  level  and  wound  in  and  out  along  the  bays  and  promontories  of  the 
mountain-slopes,  as  a  sheet  of  water  would  have  done.  Copious  springs  and 
streams  which  issue  from  the  mountains  are  soon  lost  under  the  arid  basalt.  .  .  . 
Biding  hour  after  hour  among  these  arid  wastes,  I  became  convinced  that  all 
volcanic  phenomena  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  conception  of  vol- 
canoes, but  that  there  is  another  and  grander  type  of  volcanic  action,  where, 
instead  of  issuing  from  a  local  vent,  .  .  .  the  molten  rock  has  risen  in  many 
fissures,  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  little  or  no  fragmentary  material,  and 
has  welled  forth  so  as  to  flood  the  lower  ground  with  successive  horizontal  sheets 
of  basalt."  Since  the  recognition  of  this  form  of  volcanic  action  in  America, 
the  same  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  extensive  basaltic  plateaux  in  the  north-west 
of  Europe  and  in  Iceland. 

A  phenomenon  precisely  similar  to  volcanoes  is  presented  by  geysers,  which 
are  openings  in  the  earth  from  which  great  quantities  of  hot  water  are  ejected 
from  time  to  time,  sometimes  to  a  great  height.  The  word  is  an  Icelandic  one, 
the  geysers  of  Iceland  (p.  138)  being  those  with  which  we  were  first  acquainted; 
but  these  geysers  are  now  known  to  be  far  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  those  of 
the  Yellowstone  region  (p.  708)  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  territory  of 
Wyoming  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Grand  Geyser  in  that  district 
has  a  diameter  of  about  25  feet,  and  when  an  explosion  takes  place,  it  first  sends 
up  clouds  of  steam  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  then  a  column  of  water  90  feet 
high,  above  which  small  jets  shoot  up  to  the  height  of  250  feet. 

The  theory  propounded  by  Bunsen  in  1846  to  explain  geyser  eruptions  is  now 
generally  accepted,  and  will  be  easily  understood  with  the  aid  of  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  9).  It  is  found  by  observation  that  the  temperature  deep  down 
in  a  geyser  is  considerably  above  the  boiling-point  for  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  at  the  surface  the  temperature  is  below  the  boiling-point. 
The  pressure  of  the  overlying  column  of  water  prevents  the  deeper  waters  from 
actually  boiling,  but  a  circulation  of  the  water  of  the  geyser  necessarily  goes  on 
by  the  process  known  as  convexion.  The  hot  bottom  waters  rise  to  the  surface 
in  the  middle  of  the  column,  while  the  colder  and  heavier  surface  water  sinks 
down  at  the  sides  until  it  again  attains  such  a  temperature  that  it  begins  to  rise 
in  the  middle.  Meanwhile  water  at  a  high  temperature  is  continually  pouring  in 
at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  the  temperature  of  the  deeper  waters  rises  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  pressure  above  is  no  longer  capable  of  preventing  ebullition. 
A  slight  ebullition  may  cause  a  temporary  relief,  and  such  an  outbreak  generally 
precedes  a  great  eruption;  but  ultimately  the  temperature  rises  so  high  that  the 
geyser  bursts  forth  in  full  strength.  The  ejected  water  falls  down  in  large  part 
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over  the  sides  of  the  geyser,  and  thus  the  pressure  on  the  water  beneath  is  re- 
duced so  that  the  geyser  goes  on  boiling  even  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that 
which  led  to  the  outburst.  At  last  the  temperature  of  the  water,  through  the 
exposure  of  a  large  column  to  the  air,  becomes  so  reduced  that  the  boiling  ceases, 
and  the  process  of  gradually  refilling  and  reheating  the  geyser  is  then  resumed. 

The  diagram  also  illustrates  another  fact  connected  with  geyser  eruptions. 
Hot  water  charged  with  soda  is  capable  of  holding  silica  in  solution,  and  this 
substance  is  in  fact  almost  always  held  in  solution  in  geysers;  but  when  the 


Fig.  9.— Diagram  illustrating  Bunsen's  Theory  of  Geyser  Eruptions, 
o  The  original  rock ;   6  6  The  geyser  basin  -,  c  Siliceous  sinter. 

water  cools  the  silica  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  sinter.    (See  the  account  of  the 
geysers  of  Rotomahana,  New  Zealand,  p.  946  of  this  work.) 

Various  names  are  given  to  exhalation  of  vapours  and  gases  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Where  it  is  chiefly  vapour  of  water  that  is  exhaled  it  is  called  a 
fumarole;  where  it  is  chiefly  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  sulphurous 
vapours  it  is  called  a  solfatara;  and  the  name  salse  or  macaluba  is  applied 
to  what  are  generally  known  as  mud-volcanoes  emitting  gases  of  various  sorts. 
Sometimes  these  emissions  of  gas  and  vapour  take  place  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
or  at  least  on  volcanic  ground,  but  sometimes  the  phenomena  have  no  connection 
with  volcanoes  proper.  Mud-volcanoes,  for  instance,  although  they  simulate 
volcanoes  very  closely  in  external  characters,  are  yet  of  quite  a  different  nature. 
They  are,  indeed,  much  smaller  than  volcanoes,  being  usually  only  about  3  feet 
high,  seldom  much  above  30  feet;  but  they  are,  like  volcanoes,  conical  in  form 
and  have  a  central  vent,  and,  also  like  volcanoes,  periods  of  eruption  and  periods 
of  repose.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  heated  matter  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  and  their  eruptions  are  without  doubt  due  to  chemical  changes,  such 
as  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  or  the  slow  combustion  of  beds  of  sulphur. 
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EARTHQUAKES.— Earthquakes  are  local  movements  of  the  earth's  crust 
sometimes  so  gentle  as  to  amount  only  to  a  slight  tremor,  and  at  other  times  so 
violent  as  to  overthrow  towns  and  to  rend  the  earth  into  long  chasms.  Some- 
times they  are  due  to  superficial  causes  such  as  landslips,  but  most  frequently 
they  are  the  result  of  subterranean  shocks,  which  propagate  themselves  in  waves 
through  the  earth  as  through  an  unequally  elastic  medium.  The  first  effect  of 
such  a  shock  is  seen  on  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  immediately 
above  the  origin  of  the  shock  or  focus  of  the  earthquake,  and  from  that  centre 
the  shock  travels  in  all  directions  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  according  to 
the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  medium  through  which  the  shock  travels.  Thus 
on  visiting  the  scene  of  the  great  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  Mr.  Mallet 
found  that  the  ruins  indicating  shocks  of  about  equal  intensity  lay  within  curves 
of  a  nearly  elliptical  form.  From  the  directions  in  which  the  shock  was  pro- 
pagated over  the  surface,  Mr.  Mallet  easily  ascertained  the  superficial  centre 
from  which  the  shock  travelled,  and  from  various  indications  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  shock  emerged  from  beneath  the  surface  he  was  even  able  to  cal- 
culate the  depth  of  the  focus  or  original  shock.  The  mean  depth  of  the  focal 
cavity  he  concluded  to  be  about  six  miles  below  the  surface,  but  from  the  data 
on  which  his  calculation  was  based  he  inferred  that  that  cavity  was  a  fissure 
with  a  depth  of  about  three  miles  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  length  of  nine  or  ten 
miles. 

The  cause  of  earthquake  shocks  is  unknown.  They  are  probably  in  some 
way  connected  with  volcanic  phenomena,  because  they  are  found  to  be  most  fre- 
quent in  districts  possessing  active  volcanoes,  and  elsewhere  in  districts  where 
there  are  extinct  volcanoes.  Yet  earthquake  shocks  are  sometimes  felt  where 
there  are  no  signs  of  volcanic  action,  and  of  such  earthquakes  all  that  has  been 
observed  is  that  they  are  less  and  less  frequent  the  further  we  go  from  the  ocean 
or  from  recently  elevated  mountains.  They  are  very  rare,  too,  in  regions  com- 
posed mainly  of  rocks  of  very  old  geological  date.  In  South  Africa,  which 
mostly  belongs  to  a  remote  geological  era,  Dr.  Livingstone  observed  numerous 
rock-masses  so  situated  that  no  disturbance  of  the  earth  could  have  taken 
place  for  ages  back  in  the  region  where  they  are  found  without  throwing 
them  down. 

The  most  destructive  earthquake  of  modern  times  is  that  of  Lisbon  in  1755. 
When,  as  in  that  case,  an  earthquake  happens  on  the  sea-coast  even  more  des- 
truction is  sometimes  wrought  by  the  disturbance  caused  in  the  sea  than  by  the 
perturbation  of  the  land.  Frequently  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  gathered  up 
in  an  immense  wave  which  overwhelms  the  land,  and  sometimes  the  arrival  of 
such  a  wave  is  the  only  sign  of  an  earthquake  which  may  have  taken  place  under 
water  far  out  in  the  ocean. 
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RIVERS. — It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  inequality  which  has 
been  stated  to  be  the  general  characteristic  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  from  the  clouds,  issues  from  springs,  or  is 
derived  from  the  melting  of  ice  or  snow,  constantly  flows  down  to  the  lowest 
level  to  which  it  can  find  its  way.  Hence  rivers  arise,  which  flow  along  the 
lowest  line  of  the  basins  or  valley-systems  in  which  the  water  is  received,  some- 
times filling  still  deeper  hollows  that  lie  in  their  course,  and  thus  expanding  into 
lakes,  but  ultimately  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  falling  into  the  sea.  The 
sea  is  not,  however,  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  all  rivers.  Both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  there  are  river  basins  without  any  outlet  to  the  ocean.  In 
the  former  there  are  the  large  basin  extending  from  the  Valdai  Hills  in  Russia 
to  the  plateau  of  Mongolia  in  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Jordan  in  Asia,  and  the 
basin  of  Lake  Chad  in  Africa;  in  the  latter,  the  Great  Basin  in  the  middle  of  the 
plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America,  and  the  basin  of  Lake 
Titicaca  in  South  America;  and  in  Australia  there  are  the  basins  of  Lakes 
Torrens,  Gairdner,  &c.  The  mightiest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the  Amazon, 
the  Mississippi-Missouri,  and  the  Congo.  The  first  mentioned  drains  the  largest 
basin,  and  discharges  the  greatest  quantity  of  water.  The  area  of  its  basin  is 
estimated  at  about  2,330,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
basin,  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  is  only  about  1,300,000  square  miles;  and 
the  mean  volume  of  water  discharged  by  it  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  as  against  2,500,000  cubic  feet  discharged  by  the  Congo  which 
comes  next  in  this  respect.  The  Mississippi-Missouri  has  the  greatest  length  of 
all  rivers,  being  4150  miles  long,  or  about  500  longer  than  the  Amazon. 

Many  rivers  fall  into  the  sea,  or  into  inland  lakes  by  several  mouths,  forming 
what  is  called  a  delta,  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  of  the  tract  embraced  by 
the  outermost  branches  of  the  river  to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  A.  The 
term  was  first  applied  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  which  is  remarkably  regular  in 
form,  and  in  which  therefore  the  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  of  the  alphabet 
is  exceptionally  striking;  but  similar  examples  are  presented  by  the  Danube  in 
Turkey,  the  Ganges  in  India,  and  hosts  of  other  rivers.  Strictly  speaking  the 
term  delta  is  applicable  only  where  the  land  traversed  by  the  several  mouths  of 
the  river  is  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the  river  itself;  and  hence  the  term  is  not 
applicable  to  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Amazon,  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
which  are  due  to  irruptions  of  the  sea.  Still  less  is  it  applicable  to  the  forkings 
of  tributaries  where  they  flow  into  the  main  streams,  as  happens  in  many  cases 
in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  elsewhere.  Hence,  also,  even  where  deltas  do 
exist,  we  cannot  always  regard  them  as  commencing  at  the  forking  of  the  river. 
In  the  case  of  the  Volga,  for  example,  the  alluvial  deposits  commence  only 
about  fifty  miles  above  Astrakhan;  and  there  accordingly  we  must  hold  the 
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delta  of  that  river  to  begin,  not  where  the  river  forks  into  the  Volga  and 
Achtuba  about  140  miles  higher  up. 

Since,  then,  the  presence  of  alluvial  river  deposits  is  essential  to  a  delta, 
that  term  is  extended  by  some  geographers  so  as  to  include  all  cases  in  which 
the  area  of  land  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  water-surface  by  deposits  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  whether  that  river  branch  at  its  mouth  or  not.  In  this 
sense  the  name  may  be  applied  to  the  alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  such 
rivers  as  the  Kur  (in  the  Caspian  Sea)  and  the  Dnieper,  where  deltas  in  the 
restricted  sense  with  river- forkings  no  longer  exist,  though  they  once  did  so;  as 
also  to  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  where  fifteen  miles  of  alluvial  deposits 
running  out  into  the  sea  are  traversed  by  a  single  water-course. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  deltas  are  partial  measures  of  the  mechanical  work 
done  by  rivers  and  their  tributary  waters  in  eating  away  the  land.  Much  of 
the  matter  thus  worn  or  dissolved  away  is  deposited  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
river-bed,  and  much  of  it  also  is  carried  out  to  sea,  but  a  very  large  part  of  it  is 
deposited  at  the  river  mouth,  where  the  current  of  the  river  is  greatly  diminished 
through  the  resistance  of  the  stationary  water.  When  the  matter  so  deposited 
rises  above  the  surface  a  delta  is  formed,  and  accordingly  all  circumstances  which 
are  favourable  to  rapid  deposition  and  rapid  emergence  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  deltas.  Such  circumstances  are  easily  eroded  rocks  and  soils  in  the 
river  basin;  a  considerable  fall  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  so  that  the  matters 
held  in  suspension  are  all  the  more  likely  to  be  carried  on  to  the  mouth;  a  com- 
paratively calm  and  shallow  sea  to  receive  the  water  of  the  river;  and  above  all, 
as  has  been  shown  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  great 
number  of  deltas  have  been  formed,  a  slow  elevation  of  the  land  at  the  river 
mouth,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  inland  seas,  a  gradual  lowering  of 
the  level.  Subsidence  of  the  land  has  been  shown  to  prevent  in  almost  all 
instances  the  formation  of  deltas,  even  where  other  conditions  are  favourable. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  deposition  of  sediment  at  the  river  mouth, 
and  the  name  of  submarine  deltas  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  such 
deposits,  which  do  not  emerge  above  the  surface,  but  are  traversed  below  by 
channels  formed  by  the  current  of  the  river.  Deposits  of  this  nature  are  found, 
for  example,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames,  Tay,  and  Weser. 

The  largest  delta  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  which 
has  an  area  of  about  32,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  Nile. 
This  also  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  depth  of  alluvium  has  so  far  been 
ascertained,  a  boring  of  580  feet  having  been  made  in  it  near  Calcutta  without 
reaching  the  marine  deposits  on  which  the  deltaic  alluvium  rests.  The  most 
rapidly  increasing  delta  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Terek  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  a  gradual  lowering  of  its  level  combine  to 
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favour  a  rapid  extension  of  land.  Within  thirty  years  this  delta  has  been 
observed  to  advance  abou't  ten  miles  into  the  sea,  leaving  settlements  formerly 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  that  distance  from  the  water,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  neighbouring  gulf  was  filled  up. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  the  time  that  it  must  have 
taken  to  deposit  particular  deltas,  but  sometimes  with  very  discordant  results. 
It  is  easier  to  obtain  data  for  estimating  the  rate  at  which  deltas  may  be 
expected  to  increase,  on  the  supposition  that  deposition  will  go  on  at  the 
present  rate  for  an  indefinite  period;  and  one  such  estimate  may  be  mentioned. 
From  the  rate  of  sedimentation  ascertained  for  the  Yangtsekiang,  the  Peiho,  and 
the  Hoangho,  it  has  been  calculated  that  36,000  years  would  suffice  to  fill  up 
the  Yellow  Sea  as  far  as  29°  N.  and  126°  E.,  that  is,  to  convert  into  land  the 
whole  area  between  China  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea. 

RAPIDS  AND  WATERFALLS.— Where  the  declivity  of  a  river-bed  is 
steep  and  irregular  the  river  flows  with  great  rapidity  and  with  much  tumult  of 
its  waters.  Such  parts  of  a  river  are  called  rapids,  which  are  exemplified  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  in  North  America.  The  so-called 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  rapids.  When  there  is  a 
sudden  change  of  level  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  a  waterfall  or  cataract  is  produced, 
the  river  sometimes  leaping  down  to  the  lower  level  with  a  single  plunge,  some- 
times falling  from  steep  to  steep  in  a  succession  of  cataracts.  In  the  latter  case 
the  term  cascade  is  often  used  to  designate  the  fall.  Few  natural  phenomena 
exceed  a  waterfall  in  grandeur,  when  the  body  of  water  is  large  and  the  height 
from  which  it  falls  great.  The  most  celebrated  and  perhaps  the  grandest 
falls  in  the  world  are  the  falls  of  Niagara  (p.  706),  where  a  river  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  descends  a  height  of  164  feet.  At  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the 
Zambesi  in  South  Africa  (p.  621),  a  stream  rather  more  than  a  mile  broad  is 
suddenly  precipitated  into  a  fissure  about  370  feet  deep  and  only  about  250  feet 
broad,  from  which  immense  columns  of  vapour  are  continually  ascending.  In 
point  of  height  though  not  in  volume  both  of  these  falls  are  far  surpassed  by 
many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  Scandinavia,  in  Switzerland,  and 
various  countries  in  Asia  and  America.  The  highest  of  all  perhaps  is  that 
of  the  Yosemite  in  California  (p.  777).  which  falls  in  three  leaps  a  depth  of 
2600  feet,  the  first  1500  feet  of  which  is  one  unbroken  plunge.  The  breadth 
of  the  falling  stream  at  the  top  is,  however,  only  20  feet  and  the  depth  in 
summer  about  two  feet. 

LAKES. — As  was  indicated  in  a  previous  paragraph  lakes  are  in  some  cases 
depressions  in  the  course  of  rivers  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  rivers 
themselves,  and  in  other  cases  they  are  the  lowest  parts  of  completely  inclosed 
river-basins,  and  accordingly  the  ultimate  receptacles  of  the  drainage  of  these 
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basins.  There  is  still  another  class  of  lakes,  however,  those  which  have  outlets 
but  receive  no  running  waters.  These  are  fed  by  springs,  which  are  thus 
obliged  to  fill  up  a  basin  before  their  waters  can  find  their  way  downwards 
toward  the  lower  country.  Sometimes  several  lakes  are  connected  by  a  river 
(or  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  rivers)  with  each  other  and  with 
the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America,  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  Some  lakes  are  raised  to  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  others  again  are  depressed  below  it.  Thus  Lake  Sir-i-kol 
in  Central  Asia,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains,  is 
15,600  feet  above  the  sea-level;  while  not  only  is  the  Dead  Sea  1300  feet  below 
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Fig.  10.— Section  of  the  Country  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

that  level,  but  its  sole  feeder,  the  Jordan,  is  also  below  the  sea-level  through 
almost  its  whole  course,  a  case  of  which  there  is  no  other  example.  The  accom- 
panying cut  (Fig.  10),  showing  a  section  of  Syria  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two. 

Lakes  owe  their  origin  to  various  causes.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the 
depressions  in  which  they  lie  are  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  of 
which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  have  been  folded,  puckered,  or  ruptured. 
The  rupturing  of  rocks  may  take  place  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  strata 
may  split  asunder  so  as  to  lie  at  an  angle  to  one  another  and  leave  a  basin 
between  them  as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  11.  Sometimes  the  strata  on  one  side 
of  the  rupture  may  slip  down  against  those  on  the  other  side  forming  what 
geologists  call  a  fault.  (See  below,  section  on  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST,  Fig.  15.) 
The  whole  of  the  Jordan  valley  lies  in  a  depression  so  caused.  In  other  cases 
lake-basins  are  formed  by  subsidences  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence,  it  may  be,  of  the  strata  lying  beneath  being  dissolved  away  by 
the  action  of  water.  Many  lakes  are  formed  by  cutting  off  portions  of  the  sea, 
and  this  also  may  happen  in  various  ways.  In  many  cases  this  is  a  consequence 
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of  the  elevation  of  the  sea-bed  above  the  surface,  the  hollows  of  that  bed  then 
forming  valleys  and  lake-basins.  In  this  way,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains  of 
marine  animals  found  in  the  lakes,  have  been  formed  all  the  large  lakes  of 
North  and  Central  America,  all  the  large  lakes  south  of  the  Alps  (Maggiore, 
Como,  &c.),  and  all  those  of  Sweden,  Northern  Russia,  Central  Asia,  and 
Siberia.  In  the  name  Kinlochewe,  meaning  head  of  Loch  Ewe,  a  place  now- 
standing  at  the  head  of  Loch  Maree  in  Ross-shire,  we  have  an  interesting  piece 
of  evidence  showing  that  this  lake  has  been  so  formed  since  the  region  was 
first  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  race;  and  Dr.  Ramsay  points  put  that  in  Loch  Etive 
in  Argyleshire,  where,  between  Oban  and  Taynuilt,  the  water  at  low  tide 
rushes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  loch  over  a  barrier  which  rises  above  the 

low-tide  level,  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  an  inland  lake  in  the 
process  of  being  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  Loch  Maree. 

In  other  cases  the  cutting 
off  of  portions  of  the  sea  arises 

Fig.  11. -Lake  Basin  formed  by  rupture  of  Strata.  from   the  deposition  of   alluvial 

matter  along  the  coast.  Many 

lakes  have  been  so  formed  along  the  coast  of  France  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  likewise  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  many 
others  near  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  where  the  estuaries  of  several 
rivers  that  once  ran  directly  into  the  Black  Sea  have  thus  been  converted  into 
inland  lakes. 

In  dry  regions,  as  in  Central  Asia,  chains  of  lakes  have  sometimes  been 
formed  by  the  partial  drying  up  of  river-beds.  Very  often  lakes  occupy  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  (see  p.  689);  and  sometimes  their  basins  are  due  to 
barriers  that  have  been  thrown  across  the  mouths  of  gorges  or  shallower 
depressions.  In  the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere  such  basins  have  in  many  instances 
been  formed  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  mountain  debris,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Marjelen  Lake  in  the  canton  of  Valais  in  Switzerland  we  have  an 
example  of  such  a  barrier  formed  by  ice  (the  Aletsch  glacier),  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  barrier  gets  gradually  eaten  away  underneath  by  the 
water,  which  is  thus  periodically  drained  away.  In  a  great  number  of  cases 
lake-basins  are  known  to  be  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  action  of  ice 
in  other  ways  which  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  (See  below 
under  ICE  AGE.) 

But  even  when  depressions  exist  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  in  order  that  lakes  may  be  formed.  And  this 
does  not  always  happen.  In  arid  regions  there  are  many  relative  depressions, 
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and  even  in  some  cases  depressions  below  sea-level,  which  remain  constantly 
dry  or  at  most  are  liable  to  be  temporarily  flooded.  Such  cases  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  deserts  of  North  Africa.  (See  p.  617.) 

It  is  the  destiny  of  all  lakes  gradually  to  be  filled  up  by  the  sediment 
carried  into  them  by  their  feeders,  unless  their  existence  as  lakes  is  previously 
put  an  end  to  in  some  other  way,  as  by  their  being  brought  into  direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  This  is  part  of  the  general  process  by  which, 
under  the  action  of  water  and  other  agents,  the  higher  levels  are  being  worn 
away,  and  the  lower  levels  buried  under  the  products  of  that  denudation. 
The  still  water  of  the  lake  checks  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  its  influents,  and 
thus  enables  them  to  deposit  much  of  the  matter  which  they  hold  in  suspension, 
often  even  more  readily  than  that  matter  is  deposited  on  their  falling  into  the 
sea;  so  that  it  often  happens  that  rivers  which  enter  a  lake  remarkably  turbid 
leave  it  transparently  pure.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  Rhone 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  course  of  time  the  matter 
so  deposited  will  inevitably  fill  the  lake  to  the  brim,  and  many  examples  are 
known  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  of  lakes  that  have  already  been  filled  up 
in  this  manner.  But  while  it  is  the  destiny  of  lakes  so  to  be  filled  up,  they 
are  not  necessarily  destined  to  be  filled  up  to  their  present  level.  The  level  of 
a  lake  having  an  outflow  obviously  depends  on  the  level  of  its  outflow,  and  the 
bed  of  a  river  flowing  out  of  a  lake  tends  to  become  lowered  through  the  eroding 
power  of  the  river  itself.  Hence  two  causes  may  combine  to  contract  the 
area  of  a  lake,  the  lowering  of  its  level  and  the  accumulation  of  sediment. 
From  one  or  both  of  these  causes  nearly  all  the  Alpine  lakes  (the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt, 
&c.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Lakes  of  Como,  Lugano,  Maggiore,  on 
the  south  side)  are  known  to  have  become  confined  to  considerably  smaller 
basins  within  comparatively  recent  times.  Lakes  having  no  outlet,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  have  their  area  contracted  partly  by  accumulation  of 
sediment,  partly  by  evaporation  exceeding  inflow.  Such  is  the  case,  as  has 
already  been  incidentally  mentioned,  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  so  also  is  it 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Lake  Balkhash,  and  all  the  other  isolated  lakes  in  the 
barren  steppes  to  the  north-east  of  the  latter  sea. 

SALT  LAKES.— Where  lakes  are  the  ultimate  receptacles  of  the  drainage  of 
the  basins  to  which  they  belong  their  water  is  always  salt.  In  Europe  the  salt 
lakes  include  Lakes  Elton  and  Baskunchatski  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga;  in  Asia 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  (the  two  largest  lakes  in  the  world),  Lake 
Balkhash  in  Siberia,  Lake  Van  in  Armenia,  Lake  Urumiyah  in  Persia,  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Syria,  and  various  smaller  lakes  in  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  in  Africa  the  lakes 
and  marshes  called  shotts  in  Tunis  and  Algeria;  in  North  America  the  Great 
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Salt  Lake  in  the  territory  of  Utah;  in  South  America  Lake  Titicaca  and  almost 
all  the  lakes  and  marshes  in  La  Plata  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  rivers;  and  in  Australia  nearly  all  the  large  lakes  (Lakes  Torrens,  Eyre, 
and  Gairdner  in  South  Australia,  Lake  George  in  New  South  Wales,  Lake 
Corangamite  in  Victoria,  and  Great  Salt  Lake  in  West  Australia).  The  reason 
of  the  saltness  of  all  lakes  having  no  outlet  is  that  the  water  by  which  they  are 
fed  always  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  saline  matter  derived  from  the  soil; 
usually,  indeed,  only  a  very  minute  proportion.  But  where  there  is  no  outflow, 
and  the  level  of  the  lake  is  consequently  maintained  solely  by  evaporation,  this 
matter  gradually  accumulates  in  course  of  ages  till  the  waters  of  the  lake  acquire 
a  perceptible  and  sometimes  a  very  high  degree  of  saltness.  Wherever  a  lake 
is  in  communication  with  the  ocean,  its  salts  are  conveyed  away  to  this  common 
reservoir,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  enter,  and  its  waters  remain  con- 
stantly fresh  to  the  taste;  but  wherever  there  is  no  such  communication 
the  waters  of  a  lake  are  more  or  less  salt  in  proportion  to  the  comparative 
amount  of  salts  conveyed  to  it  by  its  influents.  In  some  cases  the  saltness 
is  much  less  and  in  some  cases  much  greater  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The 
waters  of  the  Caspian  are  not  nearly  so  salt  as  those  of  the  ocean,  and  those  of 
the  Sea  of  Aral  are  sufficiently  fresh  to  be  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  to 
be  freely  drunk  by  horses.  Those  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which  has  an  outlet,  but 
only  to  an  inland  lake  or  marsh,  are  also  merely  brackish.  Those  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  are  intensely  salt,  the  whole  sea  being  nothing  else  than 
a  huge  basin  of  brine,  and  those  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah,  though  not 
so  salt,  are  still  much  salter  than  those  of  the  ocean.  These  facts  show  that 
neither  the  presence  of  salt  in  lakes  nor  the  degree  in  which  it  is  present  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  level  of  the  lake  compared  with  that  of  the  ocean,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed,  for  while  the  list  of  salt  lakes  includes  both  elevated 
and  depressed  lakes,  among  those  having  waters  only  slightly  salt  are  Lake 
Titicaca  12,600  feet  above  sea-level  and  the  Caspian  about  80  feet  below  it,  and 
among  those  whose  waters  are  extremely  salt  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Lake 
Urumiyah,  both  more  than  4000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  Dead  Sea  1300 
feet  below.  The  analysis  made  by  M.  Terreil  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  showed 
that  their  saltness  increases  very  rapidly  with  their  depth.  At  the  surface  he 
found  the  saltness  to  be  even  below  the  average  of  the  ocean,  little  more  than 
27  per  thousand.  At  a  depth  of  66  feet,  however,  it  was  already  204  per 
thousand,  at  a  depth  of  138  feet  261  per  thousand,  at  a  depth  of  656  feet  272 
per  thousand,  and  at  a  depth  of  984  feet  278  per  thousand.  From  other  inves- 
tigations it  has  been  ascertained  that  common  salt  in  the  solid  form  is  already 
deposited  at  the  bottom. 

In  some  cases  salt  lakes  are  fed  by  rivers  which  themselves  possess  a  high 
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degree  of  saltness.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  Lake  Elton  in  Russia 
and  Lake  Corangamite  in  Victoria.  The  Charysacha  River,  whose  waters 
possess  5  per  cent  of  saline  contents,  has  been  estimated  to  contribute  annually 
to  the  former  lake  nearly  fifty  million  pounds  of  salt,  and  almost  every  year  the 
waters  of  the  lake  evaporate  leaving  behind  a  large  deposit  of  salt-crystals. 
Similar  deposits  are  annually  made  by  Lake  Corangamite,  but  in  this  case  the 
crystals  are  confined  to  the  part  of  the  banks  between  the  summer  and  the 
winter  level  of  the  lake.  The  salts  found  in  lakes  are  much  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  sea,  that  is,  principally  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  unusually  rich  in  chloride  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

ISLANDS. — All  geographers  are  agreed  in  recognizing  two  great  classes  of 
islands,  those  which  have  been  formed  by  separation  from  some  larger  area  of 
land,  and  those  which  have  never  been  connected  with  any  such  land-surface. 
The  former  are  usually  distinguished  as  continental,  the  latter  as  oceanic 
islands.  Of  islands  of  the  former  class  the  British  Isles  form  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample. These  islands  stand  upon  a  submarine  plateau  which,  about  200  miles 
to  the  west  of  them,  plunges  down  with  an  unusually  steep  submarine  slope  into 
the  abysses  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  plateau 
was  at  one  time  wholly  above  water,  and  conclusive  proof  that  the  British  Isles 
were  connected  with  the  continent  of  Europe  at  a  date  which  is  geologically  quite 
recent — after  the  last  Ice  Age.  (See  below.)  All  continental  islands  have,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  fauna  and  flora  closely  corresponding  with  the  mainland, 
from  which  they  have  been  severed,  and  the  more  recent  the  separation  the  greater 
is  the  resemblance.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  British  Isles  the  correspondence  in 
this  respect  is  so  great  that  both  the  plants  and  animals  of  Great  Britain  at  least 
are  nearly  what  we  should  expect  them  to  be  if  it  were  still  connected  with  Europe. 
The  separation  is  no  doubt  due  mainly  to  subsidence,  but  partly  also,  there  can 
be  no  question,  to  the  wearing  effects  of  waves  and  other  agents.  Among  other 
islands  which  afford  evidence  of  having  been  recently  separated  from  larger  land- 
masses  are  Japan  and  Tasmania,  and  among  those  whose  separation  is  of  older 
date,  the  Antilles  (see  p.  802),  New  Caledonia  and  New  Zealand  (p.  948)  in 
relation  to  Australia,  and  New  Guinea  in  relation  to  the  same  island. 

Oceanic  islands  are  of  two  kinds,  islands  of  volcanic  origin  and  coral 
reefs.  They  are  all,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  poor  both  in  vegetation  and 
animal  life,  and  all  without  exception  destitute  of  terrestrial  mammals  (except, 
of  course,  such  as  may  have  been  introduced  by  man).  Among  volcanic  islands 
of  presumably  recent  origin  (having  no  peculiar  species  either  of  plants  or 
animals)  may  be  mentioned  the  northern  group  of  the  Marianne  Islands  in  the 
Pacific,  and  St.  Paul  and  New  Amsterdam  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  and  among 
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those  of  greater  antiquity  (possessing  peculiar  species)  Madeira,  Ascension, 
St.  Helena,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the  Galapagos  group,  &c.  Coral  islands 
comprise  an  immense  number  of  small  islands  scattered  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Where  they  are  entirely  composed  of 
coral  with  a  thin  covering  of  soil  and  vegetation  they  are  always  in  the  form  of 
atolls,  that  is  ring-shaped  islands  with  one  or  more  gaps  in  the  ring. 

The  origin  of  these  atolls,  as  well  as  of  other  forms  of  coral  reefs,  was  inge- 
niously explained  by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  in  1837,  and  his  explanation,  though 
no  longer  without  a  rival,  seems  to  be  still  pretty  generally  accepted.  It  was  long 
known  that  these  reefs  were  built  by  small  creatures  constructed  on  the  type  of 
the  sea-anemone,  but  each  occupying  a  small  cup  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime 
secreted  by  the  animal  itself.  This  reef-building  coral  is  said  to  be  confined  to 
waters  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  is  not  below  68°  Fahr., 
and  hence  the  restriction  of  their  reefs  to  warm  seas.  Myriads  of  cups  belonging 
to  these  corals  have  in  some  places  formed  enormous  reefs,  such  as  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  to  the  north-east  of  Australia  (p.  910),  and  that  surrounding  New 
Caledonia  (p  958).  So  far  there  was  no  difficulty,  but  a  difficulty  arose  when 
it  was  found  by  Darwin  that  the  living  coral-polype  (as  the  creature  is  called)  is 
confined  to  water  near  the  surface,  mostly  within  90  feet  of  the  surface  and 
never  going  beyond  twice  that  depth,  whereas  coral  reefs  are  often  surrounded 
by  very  deep  water,  the  coral  itself  being  found  at  a  depth  far  below  the  domain 
of  the  living  polype.  There  was  a  further  difficulty  in  the  case  of  atolls  in 
accounting  for  their  peculiar  form. 

Darwin's  explanation  gets  over  both  of  these  difficulties.  He  supposes  the 
polype  always  to  begin  building  near  some  coast,  whether  that  of  a  large  mass 
of  land  or  a  small  island.  If  this  land  remains  stationary  then  the  creature 
must  necessarily  build  out  to  sea,  for  it  cannot  raise  its  structure  above  water , 
and  by  so  building  it  forms  what  is  known  as  a  fringing  reef.  But  if 
the  land  sinks  the  animal  goes  on  building  at  the  exterior  margin  of  the 
reef,  thus  always  keeping  that  part  level  with  the  surface,  while  the  interior 
part  disappears  below  the  sea.  In  that  way  a  barrier  reef  is  formed.  But 
if  the  polype  has  begun  to  build  round  a  small  island  the  whole  island  may 
ultimately  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  only  a  ring  of  coral 
is  left  with  gaps  opposite  the  places  where  rivers  flowed  out  from  the  former 
islands.  In  that  way  we  have  atolls  formed,  and  the  existence  of  such  reefs  » 
as  well  as  of  barrier  reefs  may  consequently  always  be  taken,  in  accordance 
with  this  theory,  as  evidence  of  subsidence. 

The  rival  theory  that  has  recently  been  propounded  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  Murray,   ; 
one  of  the  members  of   the  Challenger  expedition,  who  was   led   to  question 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  coral  islands  by  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  reconciling 
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the  facts  of  subsidence  involved  by  that  theory  with  other  observations  made 
in  the  same  regions.  His  theory  accordingly  does  not  necessitate  the  supposition 
of  any  subsidence.  He  supposes  that  island-building  corals  have  always  begun 
to  build  on  the  tops  of  submarine  volcanoes  which  may  either  have  happened 
to  rise  to  the  height  which  enabled  the  polypes  to  live  and  work,  or  may  have 
been  brought  to  that  height  by  means  of  the  dead  remains  of  other  animals 
than  corals,  but  like  corals  provided  with  calcareous  skeletons.  They  would 
then  build  to  the  surface  and  afterwards  build  outwards.  But  as  the  polypes 
necessarily  depend  for  food  on  what  is  brought  by  the  ocean,  those  in  the 
interior  of  the  reef  would  be  insufficiently  supplied  and  would  die  out,  while  the 


Fig.  12.— Darwin's  Theory  of  Coral  Islands. 
V,  Volcanic  Core,    e  Coral  first  formed  (fringing  reef ) ;  c'  Coral  next  formed  (barrier  reefs);  e  "  Coral  last  formed  (an  atoll). 

reef  continued  to  grow  solely  through  the  labours  of  the  living  corals  plentifully 
supplied  with  food  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  reef.  The  dead  coral  within, 
however,  would  be  slowly  dissolved  and  washed  away  by  the  sea,  and  hence 
the  island  would  assume  the  ring-shape  characteristic  of  atolls.  In  the  same 
way  barrier  reefs  might  be  accounted  for  where  the  inner  portions  of  the  reef 
were  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  food. 

There  are,  however,  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  theory: 
first,  that  it  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  in  certain  regions  numbers  of 
neighbouring  atolls  are  found  all  lying  at  nearly  the  same  level  a  little  way 
below  the  surface,  a  fact  seeming  to  point  clearly  to  subsidence;  and  second, 
that  it  does  not  account  for  the  gaps  in  the  circumference  of  atolls.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  coral  reefs 
might  be  accepted  in  part  as  supplementary  to  Darwin's  theory.  Even  if 
we  accept  the  latter  as  accounting  for  the  origin  of  atolls  and  barrier  reefs, 
it  does  not  explain  how  reefs  so  formed  do  not  grow  in  all  directions,  and 
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possibly  Mr.  Murray's  suggestion  of  the  insufficiency  of  food  affords  the  true 
explanation  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Murray's  theory  may,  perhaps,  account  also 
for  the  way  in  which  some  coral  islands  have  been  formed  without  subsidence. 
Characteristic  examples  of  the  scenery  of  coral  islands  are  shown  in  the  cuts  on 
pp.  812  and  813  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST.— First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
possible  misconception  of  this  familiar  phrase.  One  is  apt  to  conclude  from 
the  use  of  the  expression  "  the  earth's  crust "  that  our  earth  is  composed 
of  a  comparatively  thin  crust  or  layer  of  solid  matter  inclosing  a  fluid  mass; 
and  this  actually  was  at  one  time  the  prevailing  opinion  among  men  of  science. 

But  such  an  opinion  is  now  generally 
held  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  It  is 
still  believed  that  the  whole  earth  once 
existed  in  a  molten  condition,  and  that 
it  has  attained  its  present  state  by 
slow  cooling;  but  physicists  maintain 
that  the  proofs  of  the  present  rigidity 
of  the  earth  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  the  supposition 
that  any  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  can  still  be  fluid. 
They  believe  that  the  cool- 
ing must  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  the  earth  as  a  whole  practically 
as  rigid  as  if  it  were  solid  to  the  core  (as  it  may  be).  When,  therefore,  it 
was  stated  above,  that  the  existence  of  a  vent  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  earth  and  the  presence  of  molten  matter  there,  are  among  the 
conditions  of  the  exhibition  of  volcanic  phenomena,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  by  that  was  meant  a  communication  with  a  common  fluid  mass  in  the 
middle  of  the  globe.  There  are  three  rival  theories  to  account  for  the  lavas 
ejected  by  volcanoes:  first,  that  in  the  solid  earth  there  are  huge  cavities 
here  and  there  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  molten  matter;  second,  that  the 
subjacent  parts  of  the  solid  earth  are  at  such  a  high  temperature  that  they 
are  kept  from  melting  only  by  the  immense  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
crust,  and  that  they  at  once  pass  into  a  fluid  state  when  there  is  any  tem- 
porary relief  of  that  pressure;  and  third  (the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher's  view), 
that  between  the  rigid  nucleus  of  the  earth  (making  up  the  great  bulk  of 
our  planet)  and  the  solid  crust,  there  is  an  intermediate  fluid  stratum  of 
greater  density  than  the  crust,  a  stratum  on  which  the  crust  floats  as  ice 
does  upon  water.  Such  an  arrangement  of  materials  is  admitted  by  other 


Fig.  13.— Contorted  Strata. 
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physicists  than  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  compatible  with  the  laws  of  cooling  of  such  a 
body  as  the  earth. 

What  is  practically  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  earth's  crust  is  merely  so 
much  of  the  exterior  of  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  as  can  be  brought  under 
examination  by  geologists.  In  this  sense  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed 
partly  of  rocks  which  have  been  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  partly  (and 
indeed  chiefly)  of  those  which  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
salt  or  freshwater  lakes,  or  in  marshes,  partly  of  the  unsubmerged  products  of 
subaerial  denudation.  Under  this  last  head  comes  most  of  what  constitutes  the 
soil,  this  also  being  included  by  geologists  under  the  term  rock 

The  rocks  that  have  been  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  so-called 


Fig.  14. — Unconformable  Strata. 

igneous  rocks,  owe  their  origin  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  volcanic  action 
described  in  the  paragraphs  on  that  subject  (pp.  xxxi-xxxiii).  Those  Avhich  have 
been  deposited  in  water  or  marshes  bear  evidence  of  their  mode  of  deposition  in 
the  fact  of  their  being  stratified.  Originally  the  surfaces  of  the  strata  in  which 
these  rocks  are  arranged  must  have  been  mainly  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  but  owing 
to  subsequent  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  they  have  in  many  cases  been 
violently  contorted,  fractured,  even  in  some  cases  overturned,  so  that  the  first- 
formed  rocks  now  lie  above  those  subsequently  deposited.  Frequently  one  series 
of  rocks  is  deposited  on  another  series  which  has  been  tilted  up  so  as  to  support 
the  former  edgewise,  and  in  such  cases  we  have  what  is  called  unconform- 
able  stratification  (Fig.  14).  Sometimes,  however,  strata  have  preserved  their 
horizontality  or  a  near  approach  to  it  over  vast  areas,  Russia  being  a  notable 
example  of  a  region  where  this  has  been  the  case  through  a  vast  range  of 
geological  time.  While,  it  may  be,  still  remaining  nearly  horizontal  the 
continuity  of  strata  is  sometimes  interrupted  in  a  manner  that  has  been 
already  referred  to,  namely  by  the  cleaving  of  the  strata  along  a  certain  line, 
and  the  slipping  of  those  on  one  side  to  a  lower  level.  When  this  happens 
we  have  what  is  called  a  fault  (Fig.  15).  In  South  Virginia  by  an  occur- 
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renco  of  this  nature  the  strata  on  one  side  have  sunk  a  depth  of  from  6500  to 
10,000  feet. 

It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  geology  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the 
stratified  rocks  have  been  deposited  all  over  the  world,  and  the  clue  which 
enables  them  to  do  this  is  afforded  by  fossils,  that  is  the  remains  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  which  have  been  sometimes  deposited  along  with  other  rock- 
forming  material,  and  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  sometimes  make  up 
thick  beds  of  rock  almost  exclusively.  This  clue  requires,  however,  to  be  used 
with  caution.  To  apply  this  clue  belongs  wholly  to  the  province  of  geology, 
but  it  will  be  of  advantage  here  to  state  a  few  general  principles  which  will 
throw  light  on  the  methods  of  that  science. 

In  all  cases  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  for  a  given  district  or  region  the 
order  in  which  the  different  strata  have  been  laid  down,  that  is,  the  order  in 
which  they  lie  over  one  another  when  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  no  inversion 
of  the  original  order.  That  determined,  the  general  character  of  the  fossils 
distinguishing  the  different  strata  has  to  be  made  out;  and  when  that  is  done  it 
is  found  that  within  a  region  of  greater  or  less  extent  the  same  fossils  or  nearly 
the  same  fossils  always  characterize  strata  that  have  been  laid  down  in  a  certain 
order  with  reference  to  other  strata.  Even  to  this  rule  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  these  are  specially  accounted  for.  The  great  general  rule  that  guides 
geologists  in  the  use  of  fossils  to  fix  the  order  in  which  rocks  have  been 
deposited  is,  that  if,  for  example,  three  series  of  strata,  A,  B,  C,  which  have  been 
laid  down  in  that  order  from  below  upwards  in  one  place,  are  respectively 
characterized  by  three  groups  of  fossils,  A,  B,  C,  then  wherever  we  find  fossils  in 
such  number  as  clearly  to  refer  them  to  the  group  B,  then  these  must  belong  to 
rocks  which  were  laid  down  above  others  having  the  fossils  of  the  group  A,  and 
below  those  having  fossils  of  the  group  C,  if  these  latter  rocks  are  found  in  the 
district  at  all. 

When  wider  regions  are  examined  then  the  fossils  met  with  in  different 
parts  are  not  found  to  present  so  close  an  agreement  as  they  do  in  a  com- 
paratively small  region;  but  everywhere  the  same  general  succession  of  types 
can  be  made  out,  and  this  enables  geologists  to  indicate  the  correspondence 
between  deposits  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  to  establish  their  correlation.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  all  that  is  thus  made  out  is  the  relative  order  of  deposition.  Correlation 
shows  nothing  as  to  the  actual  time  of  deposition,  or  as  to  whether  one  of  the 
correlated  members  was  deposited  before  or  after  the  other,  or  both  were  laid 
down  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  where  the  rocks  belong  to  widely  separate 
regions  of  the  earth,  correlation  is  a  presumption  against  their  having  been 
deposited  simultaneously,  for  we  may  well  assume  that  in  former  geological 
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epochs  flora  and   fauna  differed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  just  as  they 
do  now. 

In  studying  the  succession  of  rocks  and  fossils,  geologists  are  able  to  divide 
the  sedimentary  rocks  into  zones  or  horizons,  groups,  formations, 
and  systems,  according  to  the  amount  of  correspondence  in  the  fossils 
distinguishing  them.  In  passing  from  horizon  to  horizon  in  the  same  group 
the  correspondence  between  the  fossils  is  very  close,  but  in  passing  from 
system  to  system  the  divergence  is  considerable.  A  remarkable  break  or 
gap  is  found  to  exist  between  the  fossils  of  two  successive  systems.  But 
with  reference  to  this  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  no  such  gaps 
can  be  supposed  to  have  actually  occurred  in  the  succession  of  living  forms 
in  the  history  of  the  globe.  Geologists  and  biologists  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  must 
always  have  been  a  gradual  one.  But  the  explanation  of  these  gaps  is 
obvious.  There  are  always  large  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  not 
in  a  situation  to  receive  any  deposits,  and  at  those  places  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  any  record  of  the  deposits  made  at  that  time.  Further,  new  rocks 
are  formed  to  a  large  extent,  indeed  mainly,  from  the  ruins  of  old  ones.  Whole 
groups  of  strata  belonging  to  past  ages  may  be  pared  away  to  form  those  of 
succeeding  ages. 

From  the  nature  of  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  (what  is  actually  the  case),  that  the  gaps  of  one  place  are  not  the 
gaps  of  another  place;  and  hence  the  division  into  groups  and  systems  would 
not  be  everywhere  the  same.  But  since  it  was  in  Europe  that  the  science  of 
geology  arose,  and  there  are  certain  breaks  that  are  very  general  throughout 
that  continent  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  geologists  have  recognized  these 
European  breaks  as  marking  out  certain  great  divisions  and  systems,  which  are 
taken  as  the  standard  of  reference  in  correlating  strata  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  following  table  shows  what  these  leading  divisions  are.  Even  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  different  subdivisions. 
ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  STRATIFIED  ROCKS. 


SYSTEMS. 
POST-TERTIARY   OR  \  Alluvium  and 


QUATERNARY.     .  |  Diluvium. 


TERTIARY  OR 
KAINOZOIC. 


Pliocene. 
Miocene. 


SECONDARY  OR     j  Cretaceous. 

MKSOZOIC.        i  ^F*88.10  (Lias  and  Oohte)- 


PRIMARY  OR 
PALEOZOIC. 


Cambrian. 
ARCHAEAN.  Laurentian. 


SYSTEMS. 

Permian  or  Dyas. 
Carboniferous. 
Old  Ked   Sandstone  and 

Devonian. 
Silurian. 


The  lowest  division  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  sometimes  called  the  Azoic, 
because  it  possesses  no  undoubted  remains  of  living  forms,  though  a  mineral 
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regarded  by  some  as  the  remains  of  an  animal  of  lowly  organization  has  been 
extracted  from  these  rocks  in  Canada  and  hence  named  Eozoon  canadense,  and 
other  similar  forms  since  discovered  in  Europe  have  been  referred  to  the  same 
genus,  and  named,  likewise  from  their  place  of  discovery,  respectively  Eozoon 
bavaricum  and  E.  bohemicum. 

In  some  cases  a  single  fossil  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  to  us  what  system 
or  series  of  systems  the  rocks  we  are  examining  belong  to.  But  of  course 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  in  any  case  a  geological  division  of  strata  would  be 
founded  solely  on  a  single  fossil.  When,  however,  the  strata  have  been  grouped 


1,  Nummulite.        2,  Ammonite. 


Fig.  16.— Group  of  Fossil  Remains. 

3,  3  a,  Trilobites.       4,  Sigillaria  and  Stigmaria.       5,  Graptolite.       6,  Hippurite. 
7,  Belemnite.       8,  Globigerina. 


in  accordance  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  fossils  characterizing  them  it  is 
found  that  certain  fossils  are  absolutely  confined  to  a  single  system,  or  first  appear 
in  one  system  and  die  out  in  another,  and  hence  are  very  useful  as  guides.  Thus 
the  genus  Nummulites  (a  foraminifer)  is  a  sure  sign  of  eocene  deposits,  and  in 
eocene  times  was  so  abundant  that  vast  beds  of  limestone  in  Central  Europe 
and  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  it. 
Similarly  the  genus  Hippurites  (a  brachiopod)  forms  limestone  rocks  confined 
to  the  cretaceous  period.  Belemnites,  again,  are  indications  either  of  cretaceous 
or  Jurassic  age;  ammonites  of  the  secondary  period;  trilobites  of  the  primary 
period;  sigillarias  and  stigmarias  (the  former  the  trunk  and  the  latter  the  roots 
of  the  same  tree),  of  carboniferous  or  Devonian  origin;  and  graptolites  almost 
infallible  signs  of  Silurian  age. 

The  rocks  of  all  periods  are  very  varied  as  regards  their  chemical  and 
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mineral  composition.  With  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  oxygen  (of  course  in  chemical  combination)  forms 
about  half  of  all  the  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust,  and  that  silicon  comes 
next  in  importance,  while  these  together  with  fourteen  other  elements  (namely, 
carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  phosphorus,  fluorine,  aluminium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  iron,  manganese,  and  barium)  make  up  at  least 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  crust. 

With  respect  to  mineral  composition  it  should  be  noted  that  we 
have  in  all  geological  periods  all  the  different  kinds  of  rock — limestones,  sand- 
stones, and  clays  as  well  as  igneous  rocks,  and  others.  Limestones  are  mostly 
of  organic  origin,  like  the  nummulitic  and  hippuritic  limestones  already  referred 
to.  They  are  principally  composed  of  the  remains  of  corals,  crinoids,  mollusks, 
foraminifera,  among  which  the  minute  Globigerina  is  often  remarkably  abun- 
dant. Chalk  is  a  very  soft  variety  of  limestone,  and  marble  a  variety  that  has 
acquired  a  finely  granular  crystalline  structure.  Sandstones  are  composed 
of  minute  particles  of  silica  consolidated  by  pressure,  often  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  ferriferous  cement.  Thin  pellicles  of  an 
oxide  of  iron  coating  each  particle  of  silica  are  what  gives  the  red  colour 
to  red  sandstones.  Clays  are  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina  (that  is,  chemical 
compounds  of  oxygen,  silicon,  and  aluminium),  and  are  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  granite  rocks,  the  basis  of  which  is  always  formed  by  felspars, 
a  kind  of  mineral  in  which  a  silicate  of  alumina  is  always  one  of  the  ingredients. 
Sandy  clays  are  called  loams,  calcareous  clays  marls. 

Marble  is  far  from  being  the  only  crystalline  rock  entering  into  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Igneous  rocks  have  very  frequently  crystallized  on  cooling, 
and  in  many  cases,  also,  rocks  that  must  have  been  laid  down  on  the  sea- 
bottom  in  a  non-crystalline  form  have  subsequently  become  crystallized.  Such 
rocks  are  said  to  be  metamorphosed,  and  this  metamorphosis,  in  the  opinion 
of  physicists,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  in  the  presence 
of  alkaline  water. 

In  limestones  we  have  already  met  with  one  example  of  rocks  derived  from 
the  remains  of  living  matter,  but  there  are  other  rocks  so  derived,  and  among 
these  one  class  of  rocks  of  even  greater  economical  importance  than  limestone, 
though  never  found  forming  such  vast  beds.  The  rock  meant  is  coal,  which, 
as  almost  every  one  knows,  is  derived  from  vegetable  remains.  The  principal 
coal-beds  are  the  products  of  the  cryptogamic  vegetation  of  the  upper  strata  of 
the  carboniferous  system  (Calamites,  Lepidodendra,  Sigillarise,  &c.),  the  strata 
hence  known  as  the  coal-measures.  But  coal  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
strata,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  met  with  in  strata  belonging  to  all  systems  from 
the  carboniferous  upwards.  In  tertiary  rocks,  however,  it  usually  has  the  less 
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highly  carbonized  form  of  lignite.  The  transformation  of  vegetable  matter 
into  coal  consists  in  a  chemical  change  which  takes  place  when  such  matter  is 
enabled  to  decay  very  slowly  out  of  contact  with  air;  and  the  principal  result 
of  this  change  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  at  the  expense  of 
oxygen.  Thus  pure  woody  fibre  contains  52 '65  per  cent  of  carbon;  Irish  peat 
60  per  cent;  tertiary  lignite  of  Cologne  67  per  cent;  Newcastle  coal  88  per  cent; 
anthracite  94  per  cent.  Graphite,  which  is  a  form  of  pure  carbon,  and  is  found 
in  remarkable  abundance  in  Laurentian  rocks,  is  taken  by  some  to  be  another 
relic  of  organic  matter  of  that  age. 

Besides  limestones  and  coal  we  also  have  siliceous  rocks  derived  from  the 
relics  of  living  matter.  These  are  principally  due  to  microscopic  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  known  as  diatoms,  which  are  probably,  it  is  said,  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  both  in  space 
and  time.  Each  diatom  is  inclosed  in  a  siliceous  case,  and  these  cases,  though, 
as  just  said,  of  microscopical  minuteness,  are  in  some  places  heaped  together  in 
such  inconceivable  number  as  to  form  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  A  bed  500 
feet  thick  exists  in  the  Columbia  River,  United  States,  one  18  feet  thick  under- 
lies the  town  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  another  thick  bed  exists  at  Bilin  in 
Bohemia.  These  beds  hence  consist  of  almost  pure  silica,  that  is,  a  chemical 
compound  of  silicon  and  oxygen  (Si  02).  They  form  a  fine  earth  which  is  used 
for  polishing,  and  is  sold  for  that  purpose  under  the  name  of  tripoli  powder. 

Some  geological  deposits  are  due  to  the  precipitation  of  chemical  compounds. 
The  most  important  of  such  deposits  are  those  of  rock-salt,  which  sometimes 
attain  great  thickness.  That  of  Stassfurt  in  Prussian  Saxony  has  already  been 
opened  up  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  1 300  feet,  and  that  of  Wieliczka  in  Austrian 
Galicia  attains  in  some  parts  a  thickness  of  4600  feet  The  great  majority  of 
such  deposits  seem  to  have  been  made  in  inland  lakes  or  seas,  and  generally  they 
present  a  succession  of  strata,  the  least  soluble  chemical  compounds  lying  at  the 
bottom  and  the  more  soluble  ones  at  the  top.  These  layers  of  salts  are  inter- 
stratified  with  thin  layers  of  clay  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  introduced  by 
the  feeders  of  the  lakes  in  which  they  were  precipitated,  and  the  whole  bed  is 
always  found  enveloped  by  impervious  clays;  otherwise  they  would  in  course  of 
time  have  been  slowly  dissolved  away  by  percolating  water.  Beds  of  rock-salt 
are  found  in  geological  formations  of  every  age,  but  in  Europe  are  particularh* 
abundant  in  Permian  and  triassic  strata.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Dead  Sea  we  have  an  example  of  a  bed  of  rock-salt  now  in  process  of  formation. 
(See  above  under  SALT  LAKES.) 

Some  of  the  minerals  now  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  beneath  the 
ocean  are  not  of  terrestrial  origin,  but  are  derived  from  meteors  which  have 
either  fallen  to  the  earth  in  large  masses,  or  have  been  reduced  to  powder  through 
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the  friction  of  the  atmosphere  and  have  been  showered  down  in  that  form.  It 
is  a  fact  of  great  interest  that  such  meteoric  stones  are  found  to  be  composed 
of  the  same  chemical  elements  as  make  up  the  other  rocks  of  the  earth,  although 
in  very  different  proportions,  seeing  that  oxygen  and  silicon,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  li),  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  are  quite  unimportant 
constituents  in  meteorites,  in  which  iron  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  element. 
It  was  much  more  astonishing  to  find  it  asserted,  as  it  recently  was,  that  there 
had  been  discovered  in  meteorites  remains  of  animal  life  capable  of  being 
classified  with  terrestrial  forms.  But  this  supposed  discovery  has  been  proved 
by  other  more  trustworthy  investigators  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  The  struc- 
tures which  simulate  organic  forms  have  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  in  every 
case  inorganic.  The  particles  of  iron  oxide,  &c.,  that  strew  the  sea-bottom  at 
great  depths  (see  under  SUBMARINE  DEPOSITS),  and  which  have  been  gathered 
from  the  dust  that  sometimes  marks  the  stratification  of  glaciers,  and  from 
other  situations,  even  from  the  tops  of  cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings, 
are  believed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin. 

SPRINGS  AND  ARTESIAN  WELLS.— Some  of  the  rocks  forming  the  crust 
of  the  earth  are  more  or  less  porous,  while  others  are  practically  impervious 
to  water.  The  former  accordingly  drink  in  a  portion 
of  the  water  that  falls  on  the  surface,  and  the  water 


Figs.  17,  18.— Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  Origin  of  Springs, 
a  Porous  stratum ;  6  Water-tight  stratum ;  s  3  Springs. 

so  absorbed  necessarily  seeks  the  lowest  level.  Now  when  such  porous  rocks 
lie  above  impervious  strata,  the  water  contained  by  them  can  sink  no  further 
than  the  surface  of  these  latter  rocks,  and  unless  there  be  some  other  way 
of  escape,  the  porous  rocks  when  fully  charged  with  water  will  be  able  to  drink 
in  no  more,  and  the  rain  falling  on  their  surface  will  all  run  off.  But  if  the 
junction  of  the  two  kinds  of  strata  crops  out  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  at  which  the  water  is  absorbed,  then  the  water  contained 
by  the  porous  beds  will  make  its  escape  at  that  outcrop  down  to  the  level  of 
such  outlets.  Water  so  escaping  forms  springs.  The  outlets  which  allow 
the  spring-water  to  escape  may  be  situated  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  porous 
rock  (Fig.  18)  or  at  higher  levels  (Fig.  17)  just  as  the  strata  happen  to  lie. 
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Frequently  a  dyke  or  a  mass  of  igneous  rock  forms  the  impervious  barrier 
which  forces  the  interstitial  water  to  seek  a  way  of  escape  to  the  surface,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19. 

Even  where  there  is  no  outcrop  of  the  junction  of  the  two  strata  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  absorbing  surface  a  spring  may  arise,  for  any  cleft  or  hollow  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth  opening  down  to  the  porous  rock  at  a  sufficiently  low 
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Fig.  19.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  Origin  of  Springs. 
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a  Igneous  rock ;   6  6  Kock  with  inter-ramifying  cracks ;   d  d  Dykes ;   sss  Springs. 

level  will  afford  an  outlet  for  the  water  as  effectually  as  an  outcrop  would. 
Rocks  do  not  need  even  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  porous  in  order  to  give  rise  to 
springs.  Cracks  may  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  interior  the  water  which 

afterwards  issues  in  this 
form,  and  where  a  super- 
ficial rock  is  intersected  by 
numerous  inter-ramifying 
cracks,  a  spring  will  issue 
where  one  of  these  cracks 
opens  at  the  lowest  level 
(Fig.  19). 

Where  there  is  no  natu- 
ral outlet  for  water  con- 
tained in  porous  beds  such 

Diagram  showing  pervious  strata  in  a  basin-shaped  curve.    A,  B,  C,  three  wells       Outlets  may  in  Certain  cir- 
communicating  at  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  with  underground  pervious  strata  containing  * 

water  which  descends  by  gravitation  from  the  higher  levels  D,  E,  P.  CUmstanCCS   be   formed    by 

borings.  Such  borings  are  called  Artesian  wells,  because  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Europe  was  made  in  the  French  province  of  Artois  (in  1126),  although 
they  had  been  made  for  a  long  period  before  that  in  the  Sahara,  where  many 
tracts  that  would  otherwise  have  been  barren  have  by  that  means  been  rendered 


Fig.  20.— Artesian  Wells. 
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fertile.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  water  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  Artesian  wells  are  these.  First,  there  must  be  a  bed  of 
porous  rocks  resting  on  an  impervious  stratum;  second,  these  rocks  must  lie  in  a 
concavity  so  as  to  bring  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  well  is 
bored  below  the  level  of  the  absorbing  surface;  and  third,  there  must  be  an 
impervious  stratum  above  the  porous  rocks;  otherwise  the  absorbed  water  would 
merely  saturate  the  overlying  rocks  and  would  not  well  forth  at  the  mouth  of 
the  boring.  Such  conditions  exist  round  both  London  and  Paris,  in  both  of 
which  areas  many  Artesian  wells  have  been  bored. 

CAVES. — In  many  cases  the  water  which  sinks  into  porous  rocks  gradually 
eats  away  their  substance  and  thus  leads  to  the  formation  of  caves.  This  is 
especially  apt  to  happen  with  limestone  rocks,  which  are  in  many  cases  hollowed 
out  by  caverns  of  enormous  size.  This  is  due  to  a  chemical  action  of  rain  water. 
Chemically  speaking  limestone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  though  this  car- 
bonate is  insoluble  in  water  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  soluble,  and  as  the  bicar- 
bonate is  formed  from  the  carbonate  in  the  presence  of  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  rain  water  is  always  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  rain  percol- 
ating through  limestone  rocks  converts  them  little  by  little  into  the  soluble 
bicarbonate  of  lime  and  washes  them  away  as  such.  The  most  remarkable 
caverns  of  this  nature  in  Europe  are  probably  those  of  the  Karst  region  in  the 
south-west  of  the  Austrian  Empire  (p.  239),  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  is  the 
so-called  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  (p.  761).  Though  less  celebrated  the 
cavern  of  Luray  in  Virginia  is  said  to  be  of  even  greater  size  and  more  extra- 
ordinary in  its  internal  structure  than  the  Mammoth  Cave.  For  the  chemical 
action  that  goes  on  in  limestone  rocks  is  not  confined  to  hollowing  out  caverns, 
but  after  hollowing  them  out  it  fills  them  Avith  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  often 
with  the  strangest  imitations  of  natural  and  artificial  structures  of  the  upper 
world.  (See  cuts  on  pp.  94  and  299.)  This  is  due  to  the  reconversion  of  the 
dissolved  bicarbonate  of  lime  into  the  solid  carbonate,  which  happens  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  when  the  water  evaporates  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  no  longer  hold 
all  the  bicarbonate  in  solution.  Hence  when  a  drop  of  water  hangs  from  the 
roof  of  a  limestone  cave  it  deposits  some  carbonate  of  lime  where  it  hangs  before 
it  falls,  and  a  little  more  is  deposited  where  it  drops.  In  that  way  a  number  of 
hanging  cones  of  carbonate  of  lime  called  stalactites  are  formed  on  the  roof 
of  such  a  cave  and  a  corresponding  set  of  standing  cones  called  stalagmites  on 
the  floor.  These  may  increase  in  size  till  they  meet,  producing  the  pillared  halls 
which  are  among  the  commonest  of  the  decorations  of  limestone  caves. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  also  that  such  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime  are 
frequently  made  in  the  open  air  by  water  that  has  percolated  through  limestone 
rocks.  Deposits  of  this  nature,  known  as  travertine,  have  been  formed  in  the 
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bed  of  the  Anio  near  Rome,  to  the  depth  of  400  or  500  feet.  At  Terni,  in  Umbria, 
a  natural  bridge  has  been  formed  of  this  material,  and  at  Clermont  in  Au- 
vergne  (dep.  Puy-de-D6me)  a  similar  bridge  crosses  a  stream  at  the  extremity 
of  a  long  natural  aqueduct  of  the  same  origin  (Fig.  21). 

TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM  AND  ALLIED  PHENOMENA.— The  fact  that  a 
magnet  or  magnetized  needle  when  freely  suspended  tends  to  assume  a  definite 
position  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 


Fig.  21.— Bridge  of  Travertine  at  Clermont,  Anvergne. 

discovered  independently  in  Europe,  where  it  is  first  mentioned  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1600  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchester  speaks  of  the 
great  magnet  the  earth;  and  since  then,  and  more  especially  during  the  present 
century,  the  labours  of  hosts  of  investigators  have  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  but  these  phenomena  still 
form  one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  of  science. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended  so  as  to  be 
able  to  vibrate  in  a  vertical  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal  plane  tends  to  assume  a 
definite  position  in  both  planes.  The  horizontal  position  is  known  as  the  de- 
clination or  variation  of  the  needle,  the  vertical  position  as  the  inclination 
or  dip.  These  positions  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  the  magnetic  force  vary 
at  different  places  and  different  times,  or,  in  other  words,  every  place  on  the 
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irface  of  the  earth  has  its  own  magnetic  elements  at  a  given  date.  The 
ement  of  declination  is  expressed  in  degrees  of  divergence  from  the  line  point- 
ig  to  the  geographical  north  pole,  that  of  dip  in  degrees  of  divergence  from  the 
Drizontal  position,  and  in  this  country  that  of  total  force  or  intensity  in  figures 
•ating  in  feet  the  velocity  with  which  that  force  would  set  in  motion  a  mass 
jual  to  one  grain.  Thus  when  it  is  stated  that  for  the  year  1882  the  magnetic 
ements  for  Greenwich  are: — Mean  declination  18°  20'  w. ;  dip,  67°  32';  mean 
orizontal  force  3 '9  2  4,  the  meaning  of  that  is  that  the  normal  position  of  the 
•eely  suspended  needle  at  Greenwich  in  that  year  is  in  a  line  the  north  end  of 
•hich  points  18°  20'  to  the  west  of  north,  and  67°  32'  downwards  from  the 
orizontal;  and  that  the  force  with  which  the  terrestrial  magnetism  acts  on  the 
eedle  in  a  horizontal  plane  is  such  as  would  cause  one  grain  to  move  with  a 
elocity  of  3 '924  feet  per  second. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  magnetic  needle  is  found  to  be  determined  with 
eference  to  two  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  known  as  the  magnetic  poles, 
•ne  in  the  northern  hemisphere  about  lat.  78°  N.,  Ion.  96°  w.  (north-north-west 
>f  Hudson's  Bay),  and  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere  about  73|°  s.  147|° 
i  (south  of  Tasmania).  At  the  former  the  needle  hangs  vertically  with  the 
aorth  end  pointing  downwards  while  it  has  no  tendency  to  assume  any  particular 
position  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  same  happens  at  the  other  pole  with  the 
south  end  of  the  needle  pointing  downwards.  On  an  irregular  line  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  poles  (a  line  known  as  the  magnetic  equator)  there  is 
no  dip  in  either  direction,  but  the  declination  varies  greatly  at  different  parts  of 
the  line. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  seats  of  greatest  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  do  not  coincide  with  the  magnetic  poles.  There  are  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  two  such  seats,  one  in  North  America  about  52°  N.  and  92°  w.,  and 
the  other  (somewhat  weaker)  in  Siberia  in  65°  N.  and  115°  R,  while  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  there  is  only  one  well-marked  area  of  greatest  intensity, 
namely  about  65°  s.  140°  E. 

In  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements  periodical  daily  and  half-yearly 
variations  of  moderate  amount  have  been  made  out  at  all  stations  where 
observations  have  been  made,  and  these  changes  are  observed  to  show  a 
remarkable  correspondence  with  the  position  of  the  sun.  But  besides  these 
there  are  more  gradual  changes,  known  as  secular  variations,  extending  over 
series  of  years,  and  attaining  in  the  aggregate  much  more  considerable  amounts. 
At  Paris  the  declination  of  the  needle  gradually  varied  from  11°  30'  E.  in  1580 
to  22°  34'  w.  in  1814,  and  then  back  to  20°  20'  w.  in  1852.  Such  secular 
variations  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  connection  with  any  other  phenomenon 
observed  either  on  the  earth  or  in  the  solar  system. 
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But  besides  these  normal  variations  the  magnetic  needle  is  liable  to  sudden 
disturbances  known  as  magnetic  storms,  and  these  storms  are  sometimes 
found  to  affect  at  the  same  instant,  or  nearly  the  same  instant,  places  widely 
distant  from  each  other.  Thus  simultaneous  magnetic  storms  have  been 
observed  at  Upsala,  Gottingen,  Milan,  and  Cape  Town,  and  also  at  Lisbon  and 
Zikawei  near  Shanghai.  These  magnetic  storms  vary  in  frequency  in  different 
years,  and  a  remarkable  correspondence  has  been  found  to  exist  between  them 
and  the  sunspots  or  darker  areas  on  the  sun's  disc.  In  1832  a  German 
astronomer  of  the  name  of  Schwabe  established  the  fact  that  these  spots  attain 
their  greatest  and  least  development  with  great  regularity  in  a  period  of  about 
eleven  years;  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  time  of  the  greatest 
number  and  extent  of  the  sunspots  is  likewise  that  of  the  greatest  frequency 
of  magnetic  storms,  as  also,  it  should  be  added,  the  greatest  frequency  and 
brilliancy  of  auroras.  (See  p.  9.)  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  larger 
magnetic  disturbances  are  accompanied  by  electrical  currents  passing  through 
the  surface  matters  of  the  earth  and  disturbing  telegraphic  operations. 

REMARKABLE  HEIGHTS  OF  SOME  TOWNS.  — The  diagram  plate  has 
been  designed  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  realize  the  difference  of 
elevation  between  some  of  the  towns  which  are  most  noteworthy  in  this  respect 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Most  of  the  elevated  towns  in  the  Old  World  are 
situated  on  high  plateaux,  and  accordingly  are  not  generally  much,  if  at  all,  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Lhassa,  for  example,  stands  on  the  great 
plateau  of  Central  Asia,  and,  high  as  it  is,  is  not  much  above  the  average  level 
of  the  plateau,  and  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  mountains. 
The  low-lying  city  of  Berlin,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  on  an  extensive  plain, 
and  though,  as  the  diagram  shows,  only  126  feet  above  sea-level,  is  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  In  the  New  World,  again,  the  highest  towns 
are  all  in  the  mountain  range  of  the  Andes,  and  though  some  of  them  are 
situated  at  a  height  equal  to  that  of  very  high  mountains,  they  nevertheless 
mostly  lie  in  valleys  overlooked  by  still  loftier  peaks.  These  towns  are  all  like- 
wise situated  within  the  tropics,  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  towns 
to  exist  elsewhere  at  the  heights  at  which  some  of  them  stand.  Several  of  them, 
it  will  be  seen,  stand  higher  than  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  south  (or 
warmer)  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  Even  the  highest  of  them,  however,  are  shown 
to  be  considerably  below  the  snow  line  of  the  Andes  near  the  equator,  and 
all  those  above  10,000  feet  in  height  lie  a  good  distance  south  of  the  equator, 
where  the  snow-line  is  much  higher.  But  even  though  the  temperature  in  these 
latitudes  renders  it  possible  for  such  towns  to  exist,  life  at  these  altitudes 
involves  a  good  deal  of  hardship.  The  climate  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  the  highest 
of  all,  is  so  injurious  to  health,  and  the  place  altogether  is  so  destitute  of 
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attractions,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  wealth  in  silver,  that  nothing  but 
the  desire  of  speedily  becoming  rich  could  induce  people  to  live  in  it.  The 
mean  temperature  by  day  is  said  to  be  about  44°,  and  by  night  about  35°  Fahr. 
From  October  to  July  hail-storms,  mists,  and  snow-falls  make  the  place  almost 
intolerable,  and  in  summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clear  days,  it  is  said  to 
be  little  better.  In  addition  to  this,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air, 
the  difference  in  temperature  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  is  such  that  on  one 
side  of  the  street  one  may  be  exposed  to  oppressive  heat,  while  on  the  other  side 
some  protection  is  required  against  the  cold.  From  this  great  rarity  of  the  air 
it  also  results  that  strangers,  until  their  constitutions  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  climate,  are  subject  to  a  disease  caused  by  imperfect  respiration.  Even 
the  lowering  of  the  boiling-point  of  water,  though  it  may  seem  inconsiderable  (at 
the  most  about  25°  Fahr.),  is  attended  by  no  little  inconvenience,  for  it  is 
sufficient  to  render  the  cooking  of  food  by  boiling  in  the  highest  towns  in  the 
Andes  quite  impracticable. 


THE    OCEAN. 

DIVISIONS.— The  names  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  are  convenient  terms  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  great  bodies  of  water  which  divide  the  land-masses  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  which  intervene  between  the  former  and  the 
southern  continent,  Australia.  But  they  have  no  definite  limit  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  belt  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  which  the  waters  of  all  three 
are  common,  stretches  round  the  globe.  Of  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  portion 
that  washes  the  shores  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  is  obviously  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  respect  of  its  currents  and  other  conditions 
must  be  treated  as  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  basin.  Of  the  Polar  Seas,  strictly 
so  called,  the  superficial  limits,  to  say  nothing  of  other  conditions,  are  as  yet 
only  partially  determined. 

OCEAN  LEVEL.— In  the  section  on  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  it  was 
stated  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  that  part  of  the  earth  is  the  absence  of  a 
uniform  level  over  extensive  areas.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  ocean, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  presence  of  such  uniformity  of  level;  but  this  must  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  certain  explanations.  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect 
sphere  composed  of  homogeneous  matter  with  water  uniformly  distributed  over 
its  surface,  if  it  were  stationary  instead  of  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  and  if  it 
were  not  acted  on  by  any  other  bodies  in  space,  then  the  water,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  gravitation  would  tend  to  assume  an  absolutely  uniform  level, 
that  is,  a  level  which  placed  every  point  in  the  surface  at  an  equal  distance  from 
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the  centre.  But  there  are  in  fact  various  causes  which  exercise  a  disturbing 
effect  on  the  ocean-level,  some  of  them  producing  a  permanent  difference  of 
level  between  one  part  and  another,  some  producing  a  continuous  change  of 
level  (in  the  tides),  and  some  causing  trifling  temporary  disturbances  (waves). 
The  permanent  differences  of  level  are  the  most  important,  but  the  least 
noticeable;  they  can  be  detected,  indeed,  only  by  careful  observations  and 
calculations,  although  the  necessity  of  such  differences  can  be  deduced  from  the 
most  familiar  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difference  of  level  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  In  consequence  of  what  is  called 
centrifugal  force  the  water  of  the  ocean  becomes  heaped  up  towards  the  equator, 
where  the  movement  of  rotation  is  most  rapid,  so  that  the  level  of  the  ocean 
becomes  from  this  cause  less  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 
But  there  is  another  cause  which  tends  to  produce  a  permanent  difference  of 
level  even  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  We  have  already  seen  in  the 
section  on  the  RELATIVE  EXTENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  AND  WATER, 
that  the  continents  must  be  conceived  as  vast  plateaux  rising  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Now  it  is  known  that  the 
average  density  of  the  solid  part  of  the  earth's  surface  exceeds  that  of  water  in 
the  proportion  of  about  5  to  2,  and  hence  these  great  masses  of  land  must 
exercise  a  lateral  attraction  on  the  water  of  the  ocean,  causing  it  to  be  heaped 
up  towards  the  sides  and  correspondingly  depressed  in  the  middle.  And 
observations  have  been  made  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  this  is  actually 
the  case,  and  that  this  heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  coasts  reaches  a  very 
considerable  amount.  The  observations  referred  to  are  those  made  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds.  The  length  of  such  a  pendulum 
depends  on  the  energy  of  gravitation  at  the  place  of  observation.  Now  gravi- 
tation diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  hence  the  further 
we  are  from  that  centre  the  shorter  must  be  the  seconds  pendulum,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  pendulum  must  be  shorter  the  higher  our  level.  If  the 
ocean,  then,  were  of  uniform  level  the  seconds  pendulum  would  be  always  equal 
in  length  at  its  shores;  but  what  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case  is  that  the 
pendulum  is  shorter  (that  is,  indicates  a  higher  level)  on  the  shores  of  continents 
than  on  the  shores  of  islands  lying  in  mid-ocean  in  about  the  same  latitude. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  at  St.  Helena  in  Mid-Atlantic 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  no  less  than  2780  feet,  and  at  the  Bonin  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  even  4300  feet  below  the  level  which  it  would  have  at  these  places 
under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  apart  from  other  disturbing  forces; 
while  observations  at  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  S.  America,  on  Trinidad,  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere,  combine  to  show  that  round  the  shores  of  that  continent 
the  actual  level  of  the  ocean  is  about  1600  feet  above  the  same  calculated  level. 
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TIDES. — The  causes  that  bring  about  a  continuous  change  of  level  in  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  are  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Tides,  in  fact,  are 
great  waves  due  to  the  difference  between  the  attractive  forces  exercised  by  each 
of  these  bodies  on  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth  as 
a  Avhole,  that  is,  on  its  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  earth  were  a  solid  body  entirely 
covered  by  water  at  an  equal  depth,  the  sun  and  moon  would  each  produce  two 
great  waves, — one  on  the  side  of  the  earth  turned  towards  its  cause,  produced  by 
the  superior  attraction  exercised  on  the  water  as  compared  with  that  exercised  on 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  other  on  the  side  exactly  opposite,  produced  by  the 
superior  attraction  exercised  on  the  centre  of  gravity  as  compared  with  that  exer- 

Fig.  22. 


cised  on  the  waters  on  that  side.  There  would  consequently  be,  in  all,  four  waves, 
which  would  follow  the  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
producing  them,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  friction  and  of  the 
inertia  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  these  waves  would  attain  their  highest  point 
some  time  after  the  culmination  of  the  orb  to  whose  attraction  they  were  due. 
These  waves  would  scarcely  be  recognizable  as  distinct  except  when  the  forces  of 
attraction  of  the  two  heavenly  bodies  were  exercised  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  namely,  at  the  time  of  half  moon  (Fig.  22).  The  waves  would  not  be  of 
equal  height,  the  sun-waves  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  moon,  for 
though  the  attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon,  the  difference  between  the  two  attractions  above  specified  is 
much  less  in  the  case  of  the  sun  than  the  moon.  At  other  periods  the  waves 
would  more  or  less  coincide,  and  at  the  time  of  full  and  new  moon,  when  the 
attractive  force  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  exercised  in  exactly  opposite  directions 
(Fig.  23),  or  in  the  same  direction  (Fig.  24),  they  would  absolutely  coincide,  and 
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there  would  then  be  only  two  waves,  but  both  of  these  higher  than  any  of  the 
four  waves  produced  at  the  period  of  half-moon. 

This  sequence  of  tides  is,  however,  necessarily  modified  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  existence  and  configuration  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  phenomena  of  tides,  as  they  actually  take  place  on  our  earth,  clearly 
show  their  connection  with  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  tidal  wave 
rises  and  falls  twice  a  day;  it  is  least  at  the  time  of  half-moon  (neap-tide)  and 
greatest  at  that  of  new  and  full  moon  (spring-tides),  and  greatest  of  all  when 

Fig.  23. 


the  sun  and  moon  stand  perpendicularly  over  the  equator  and  pass  the  meridian 
together.  At  the  equinoxes,  when  the  sun  is  directly  above  the  equator,  the 
spring-tides  are  at  their  highest  and  the  neap-tides  at  their  lowest;  and  at  the 
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solstices,  when  the  sun  is  furthest  from  the  equator,  the  spring-tides  are  at  their 
lowest  and  the  neap-tides  at  their  highest.  Finally,  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  tides  are  higher  than  at 
the  summer  solstice,  when  it  is  at  its  furthest  from  the  earth.  While  most  of 
these  facts  correspond  exactly  to  what  would  be  the  case  under  the  supposition 
of  a  uniform  covering  of  water  for  the  earth,  the  presence  of  the  land  surface 
modifies  the  tidal  wave  in  this  way,  that  instead  of  being  a  swelling  slowly 
rotating  round  the  earth  at  a  uniform  height  for  a  single  rotation,  its  effect  is 
manifested  in  different  ways  at  different  places;  in  some  places  by  a  steady  rise 
and  fall  or  advance  and  retirement  of  the  water  (flow  and  ebb),  in  others  by 
a  strong  current,  or  even  a  rapid  rush.  In  the  open  sea  the  tidal  wave  consists 
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merely  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  particles  of  the  water;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  an  elevation  or  depression,  when  it  takes  place  near  a  coast,  say 
to  the  west  of  a  point,  may  necessitate  a  rushing  motion  of  translation,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  to  the  east  of  the  point.  No  doubt  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  tide  at  different  places  will  be  explained  when  we  are  able 
to  see  the  action  of  each  modifying  portion  of  coast  or  deep  part  of  the  ocean, 
but  in  the  meantime  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  mention  some  of  the  more  striking 
of  these  peculiarities. 

The  height  of  the  Atlantic  tide  in  the  open  sea  is  about  12  feet.  It  enters 
the  North  Sea  from  the  north,  and  its  height  gradually  increases  to  about  19 
feet.  A  little  way  north  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  the  tide  thus  entering  the  North 
Sea  from  the  north  meets  that  which  enters  from  the  south;  but  the  meeting 
takes  place  when  it  is  high  water  in  the  one  direction  and  low  water  in  the  other, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  at  this  point  there  is  perpetual  mean  tide.  At  the 
North  Cape  the  highest  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  1\  feet,  while  Captain  Howgate, 
who,  in  1877-78,  wintered  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  in  the  channel  leading  north 
from  Smith  Sound,  reports  that  his  ship  while  frozen  in  was  raised,  along  with 
the  ice  on  which  it  rested,  24  feet  by  the  tides.  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  between 
Xova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  is  celebrated  for  its  high  tides,  the  rise  of  the 
water  in  Cumberland  Basin  at  the  head  of  Chignecto  Bay,  a  branch  of  that 
inlet,  being  in  spring-tides  sometimes  as  much  as  70  feet.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
the  rise  of  the  tide  is  less  than  in  the  Atlantic.  At  Tahiti  it  is  little  more  than 
a  foot;  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  about  2^  feet;  scarcely  anywhere,  till  we  come 
to  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  does  it  exceed  6  feet,  and  even  there  the  highest  rise 
is  not  more  than  12  feet.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  rise  is  greater.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay  it  is  from  29  to  36  feet;  but  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  again,  it  is 
little  more  than  3  feet.  In  inland  seas  such  as  the  Mediterranean  the  tides  are 
very  small.  At  Venice  the  highest  tide  is  3  feet,  and  no  higher  tide  seems  to 
have  been  observed  anywhere  in  the  sea  just  mentioned.  The  smallest  body  of 
water  in  which  tides  have  been  made  out  with  certainty  is  Lake  Michigan.  The 
highest  rise  at  Chicago  on  that  lake  even  in  spring-tides  is  only  about  3  inches. 

The  advance  of  spring-tides  often  has  a  remarkable  effect  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  whose  current  directly  meets  the  tide.  Normally  the  lighter  river  water 
flows  over  the  heavier  tidal  water,  and  though  the  level  of  the  former  is  slightly 
raised,  diverse  currents  gradually  bring  about  an  equilibrium.  But  under 
peculiar  conditions,  especially  when  the  tide  is  unusually  high,  a  mass  of  water 
is  suddenly  thrown  up  above  the  general  level,  and  then  pursues  its  course  up  the 
river,  moving  with  great  rapidity  and  resistless  force,  sometimes  with  a  height  of 
2  or  3  feet,  as  in  the  Severn,  sometimes  with  a  height  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  as 
in  the  Brahmaputra  or  the  Amazon.  This  is  what  is  called  a  bore,  or,  on  the 
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Amazon,  where  three  or  four  of  such  uprushes  of  water  follow  one  another,  the 
pororoca  or  piroroco.  On  the  Amazon  the  pororoca  has  been  observed  as 
much  as  540  miles  above  the  mouth. 

WAVES. — Regarding  this  disturbance  of  the  level  of  the  ocean  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  does  not  affect  the  general  level,  seeing  that  it  consists  merely  in 
slight  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface.  While  the  tidal  wave  is  insig- 
nificant in  height  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  its  superficial  exent  is 
relatively  considerable,  but  waves  due  to  winds  are  even  at  their  largest  relatively 
insignificant  in  both  respects.  The  very  highest  waves  do  not  exceed  100  feet 
in  height,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  accounts  of  those  who  report 
waves  approaching  that  height  are  to  be  depended  on.  Waves  of  even  33  feet 
in  height  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  rarities.  The  average  height  of  waves  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  from  10  to  13  feet;  storm  waves  there  reach  the  height  of 
from  13  to  18  feet,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  about  30  feet.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  the  average  height  of  waves  is  from  16  to  26  feet;  but  waves  of  more 
than  40  feet  have  been  measured  there,  while  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  waves 
of  from  45  to  60  feet  occur.  Waves  reach  their  highest,  not  during  the  raging 
of  a  storm,  but  after  it  has  abated,  for  while  the  storm  continues  the  winds  strike 
obliquely  down  upon  the  waves  and  thus  prevent  them  from  rising  to  the  height 
which  otherwise  they  would  attain.  The  average  breadth  of  a  wave  (measured 
from  crest  to  crest)  is,  in  the  open  sea,  about  15  times  its  height.  In  tropical  re- 
gions lofty  unbroken  waves  or  undulations  succeed  one  another  at  intervals  of  from 
200  to  300  yards,  even  during  calms,  with  a  regularity  that  does  not  characterize 
the  waves  of  other  latitudes.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  constant  blowing  of  the 
trade- winds,  producing  an  agitation  of  the  water  which  extends  far  beyond  the 
regions  where  they  themselves  prevail.  So  also,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
tropics,  the  influence  of  a  storm  is  felt  at  a  great  distance  from  the  quarter  where 
it  is  raging,  the  sea  being  often  greatly  agitated  where  there  is  hardly  a  breath 
of  wind.  The  rate  of  progression  of  a  wave  depends  upon  its  height  and  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  average  rate  of  storm-waves  in  all  the  larger  seas  is  about 
70  feet  per  second,  or  somewhat  more  than  40  nautical  miles  an  hour.  It  scarcely 
requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  progressive  motion  is  a  motion  of  the  wave, 
not  of  the  water  forming  the  wave.  It  may  be  compared  to  what  takes  place 
when  three  fingers  are  drawn  along  a  stretched  cord  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
middle  finger  raises  the  cord  while  the  two  side  ones  keep  it  depressed.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  wind  there  is  indeed  a  slight  motion  of  translation,  or 
horizontal  motion  of  the  water  itself,  but  this  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
motion  of  the  wave  by  continuous  and  successive  elevation  and  depression.  The 
influence  of  waves  decreases  downward  in  a  geometric  ratio,  but  the  highest 
waves,  nevertheless,  exert  a  considerable  force  at  a  depth  of  about  300  feet,  and 
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this  force  may  be  communicated  to  a  great  distance  under  water  beyond  the  region 
of  the  superficial  waves  where  it  originated.  When  such  waves  strike  against 
submarine  cliffs  or  steep  banks  the  effect  of  the  shock  reaches  the  surface  and  pro- 
duces violent  eddies  or  huge  waves  in  a  sea  previously  undisturbed.  During  the 
raging  of  a  storm  the  waves  at  such  places  are  raised  to  a  greater  height  than 
elsewhere.  Off  the  coast  of  Madras,  for  example,  a  submarine  plateau  sometimes 
causes  the  waves  to  rise  80  feet  in  height,  while  inside  of  the  plateau  the  waves 
are  much  lower  than  in  the  open  sea.  When  waves  approach  a  sloping  beach 
their  forepart  is  retarded  as  they  advance  into  shallower  water,  and  their  hinder 
part  pressing  forward  at  a  more  rapid  rate  topples  over,  causing  the  wave  to 
break  on  the  beach  in  the  curve  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 

OTHER  TEMPORARY  DISTURBANCES  OF  THE  OCEAN  LEVEL.— It  is  not 
merely  in  producing  waves  that  the  wind  affects  the  level  of  the  ocean.  When 
they  continue  to  blow  long  in  the  same  direction  they  have  in  some  cases  the 
effect  of  heaping  up  the  waters  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  blowing, 
and  thus  causing  a  depression  on  the  side  from  which  they  are  blowing.  Thus, 
when  the  pampero,  or  south-west  wind,  of  La  Plata  blows  steadily  towards 
the  Atlantic,  the  waters  on  the  east  coast  are  said  to  sink  from  12  to  20  feet, 
causing  ships  that  were  afloat  to  ground.  Temporary  differences  of  level  are  also 
due  to  differences  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  cyclones,  which  will 
be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  section,  tremendous  destruction  has  sometimes  been 
wrought  on  low-lying  coasts  through  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  in  the  centre  of 
the  cyclone,  where  the  pressure  is  always  the  lowest.  In  the  districts  of  Baker  - 
ganj  and  Noacolli,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  for  example,  about  3000  square  miles 
were  submerged,  and  about  200,000  people  drowned  by  a  cyclone-wave  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1876.  Differences  of  level  are  often  produced  by  differences 
of  atmospheric  pressure  unaccompanied  by  storms.  Thus,  when  the  barometer  is 
high  on  the  Lake  of  Malar,  in  Sweden,  and  low  over  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  water  of 
the  lake  flows  into  the  sea,  and  when  the  reverse  is  the  case  the  water  flows 
back  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.  Even  on  inland  lakes  differences  of  level  between 
one  part  and  another  are  observed,  which  are  attributed  to  differences  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Of  this  nature  is  the  phenomenon  called  les  seiches  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  similar  phenomenon  called  Russ  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance. 

COMPOSITION  OF  SEA- WATER — Besides  the  constituents  of  pure  water, 
which  is  a  chemical  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  sea-water  contains  no 
less  than  thirty  of  the  chemical  elements  or  compounds  of  them  dissolved  in 
it.  The  most  important  element  thus  held  in  solution  is,  however,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  pure  water  itself,  namely,  oxygen,  which  in  the  free  state  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  life  in  the  sea.  Fishes  and  other  marine 
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animals  are  unable  to  utilize  for  breathing  the  oxygen  which  is  chemically  com- 
bined in  water.  Among  other  elements  found  in  sea-water  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  silver  is  one,  not,  however,  pure  but  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  It 
is  present  of  course  in  extremely  minute  quantity,  but  from  the  proportion  with- 
drawn by  a  chemical  action  of  copper-bottomed  vessels  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  whole  ocean  contains  at  least  two  million  tons  of  this  precious  metal. 

The  saltness  of  sea-water  is  due  to  the  presence  of  various  saline  ingredients, 
of  which  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  is  by  far  the  largest  item.  Next  in 
importance  is  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  in  certain  seas  (as  the  Mediterranean) 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  present  in  equal  quantity.  Sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  bromide  of  sodium  are  also  present  in  appreciable  quantity,  but 
the  proportion  of  other  salts  present  in  any  sea  is  usually  very  trifling.  The 
ultimate  source  of  these  saline  ingredients  is  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 
Every  inflowing  stream  carries  with  it  some  portion  of  the  saline  and  other 
particles  derived  from  the  strata  through  which  its  course  lies;  and  as  the  process 
of  evaporation  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  returned  again  to  the  land  affects 
only  the  watery  particles  and  not  their  saline  contents,  the  latter  accumulate  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  strong  taste  to  the  water.  Excessive  accumulation 
is,  however,  prevented  by  the  enormous  extent  to  which  salt  is  absorbed  in  main- 
taining the  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  by  the  myriad  living  organisms 
with  which  the  waters  abound,  and  which  finally  form  deposits  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  carrying  with  them  these  large  quantities  of  salt  in  one  form  or 
another. 

The  proportion  which  these  saline  contents  bear  to  the  entire  body  of 
water  varies  in  different  seas  and  at  different  depths  and  seasons,  but  in 
the  open  ocean  appears  always  to  be  between  30  and  40  per  thousand. 
During  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  in  1872-76,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  the 
chemist  and  physicist  who  accompanied  that  vessel,  made  an  important  series 
of  observations  to  determine  the  salinity  both  of  the  surface  and  deep-sea  waters 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  method  he  adopted  was  to  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  waters  examined  at  a  standard  temperature  (60°  Fahr.), 
it  being  an  established  fact  that  within  certain  limits  the  saltness  of  waters 
at  the  same  temperature  is  exactly  proportioned  to  their  specific  gravity.  The 
limits  within  which  this  comparison  holds  good,  namely,  for  specific  gravity, 
from  1-025  to  1'028,  include  the  whole  range  of  specific  gravities  found  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  the  temperature  above  stated.  The 
following  figures  show  the  proportion  of  saline  contents  in  a  thousand  parts  for 
each  degree  of  specific  gravity  within  the  limits  mentioned : — 

Specific  Gravity 1-025     1'026     1'027     1'028 

Saline  Contents, 33765     35'049     36'343     37"637 
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The  general  result  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  surface  observations  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was,  that  there  are  two  regions  in  which  a  high  degree  of  saltness  is  found, 
and  that  these  are  nearly  coincident  with  those  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade- 
winds;  but,  while  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  region  of  greatest  saline  concentra- 
tion lies  about  midway  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  superficial  salinity  of  the  Atlantic  increases  from  all  sides  up  to  this  centre, 
the  corresponding  region  south  of  the  equator  is  contiguous  to  the  east  coast 
of  South  America,  and  the  superficial  salinity  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  increases 
from  the  east  westwards.  The  great  saltness  in  the  two  regions  mentioned  is 
attributable  to  the  great  amount  of  evaporation  that  goes  on  under  the  influence 
of  the  trade-winds,  which  blowing  from  dry  cold  regions  become  capable  of 
taking  up  more  and  more  moisture  as  they  advance  into  warmer  latitudes. 
The  area  of  greatest  surface  saltness  is  more  extensive  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South  Atlantic;  and  the  observations  of  the  Norwegian  vessel  Vormgen  in  more 
northerly  regions  of  the  same  ocean  in  1876  and  subsequent  years  show  that 
there  also  the  comparative  degree  of  surface  saltness  is  considerably  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  is  only  one  well-marked  area  of  superficial  saline 
concentration,  in  the  region  of  the  southern  trade-wind  between  Australia  and 
South  America,  and  even  here  the  concentration  is  not  so  great  as  in  either 
of  the  Atlantic  regions  above  mentioned.  In  the  whole  of  the  North  Pacific 
the  saltness  is  for  the  most  part  less  than  that  observed  in  very  high  latitudes 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Norwegian  expeditions  just  referred  to. 
This  is  probably  attributable  to  the  great  number  of  large  islands  in  the  North 
Pacific  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  causing  the  atmosphere  to  be  saturated 
with  moisture,  so  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  diminished,  while  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  are  still  further  freshened  by  the  drainage  of  these  islands.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  also  the  saltness  is  comparatively  slight,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  it.  The  region  of  greatest  concentration  lies  midway  between  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  corresponding  regions  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Pacific. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  deep-sea  observations  on  the  salinity 
of  the  ocean  was,  that  as  a  rule  the  saltness  diminishes  from  the  surface  down 
to  a  depth  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  fathoms,  and  then  increases  towards 
the  bottom,  where  in  the  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic  a  very  uniform  salinity  of 
about  34 -8  per  thousand  prevails.  It  is  higher,  however,  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
especially  in  those  parts  where  the  depth  exceeds  3000  fathoms. 

The  Red  Sea  and  the  Baltic  offer  extreme  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
the  salinity,  and  with  it  the  higher  or  lower  specific  gravity  of  sea-water,  as 
well  as  the  mean  level  of  the  surface,  are  determined  by  the  balance  between 
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inflow  and  evaporation.  The  Red  Sea  does  not  receive  a  single  peren 
stream,  while  evaporation  from  its  heated  surface  is  excessive.  The  Medite 
ranean  makes  near  approach  to  the  condition  of  the  Red  Sea  in  this  regard; 
its  more  considerable  influents,  comparatively  to  its  great  dimensions,  are  by] 
no  means  numerous,  and  only  one  of  them  (the  Nile)  is  of  first-class  magni- 
tude. In  the  Baltic  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the  inflow  derived  from  rivers  is 
excessive  while  the  loss  due  to  evaporation  is  nearly  at  a  minimum.  Inflowing* 
surface-currents,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Bab-el-Mandeb  respectively, 
in  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and  outflowing  currents  in  that 
of  the  Baltic,  through  the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  are  due  to  these  conditions. 

DENSITY  OF  THE  OCEAN.  — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea-water  has  been  spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  its  salinity,  buti 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  true  for  equal  temperatures. 
The  absolute  specific  gravity  of  water  varies  with  the  temperature  as  well  as  with 
the  salinity,  and  it  requires  to  be  mentioned  that,  while  fresh  water  has  ita 
maximum  density  at  a  temperature  of  39°  or  40°  Fahr.,  salt  water  increases  in 
density  down  to  its  freezing-point,  about  25°  Fahr. 

COLOUR,  TRANSPARENCY,  PHOSPHORESCENCE.— A  series  of  observa-J 
tions  made  in  the  course  of  a  scientific  voyage  of  the  German  government  ship 
Gazelle  in  1874-76  has  shown  that  the  colour  and  transparency  of  the  water 
of  the  ocean  are  in  a  large  measure  dependent  on  the  degree  of  saltness.  The^ 
transparency  was  tested  at  different  places  by  sinking  a  white-painted  object  to- 
the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  remained  distinctly  visible,  the  same  person  always 
making  the  observations.  In  some  parts  it  sank  to  a  depth  of  26  fathoms,  or 
156  feet,  before  the  observer  lost  sight  of  it.  The  general  result  of  the  observa^ 
tions  was  that  the  greater  the  saltness  the  greater  the  transparency,  and  it  was 
found  at  the  same  time  that  where  the  water  is  very  salt  it  is  of  a  dark  blue 
colour,  that  where  the  saltness  is  less  it  is  of  a  lighter  blue  inclining  to  green,  and 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  (where  the  saltness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum) 
the  water  is  as  a  rule  of  a  greenish  yellow.  Marine  currents  of  different  degrees 
of  saltness  can  often  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance  by  their  difference  of 
colour.  But  while  blue  or  bluish  green  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  ocean, 
there  are  many  parts  of  it  having  different  colours  due  to  special  causes.  The 
waters  of  the  Red  and  Yellow  Seas  have  the  colour  to  which  they  owe  their 
names,  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  California  have  the  same  colour  as  those  of  the 
Red  Sea;  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  water  is  whitish;  round  the  Maldive  Islands 
it  is  black.  These  local  differences  are  due  in  some  cases  to  the  presence  of 
inorganic  particles  held  in  suspension  in  the  water,  in  others  to  the  accumulation 
of  myriads  of  vegetable  or  animal  organisms  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thus 
the  colour  of  the  Yellow  Sea  is  due  to  the  slime  of  the  Hoangho  (see  p.  541), 
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again  in  various  parts,  but  the  highest  parts  of  the  surface  may  still  be  found  to 
lie  in  a  uniformly  inclined  plane.  In  such  a  case  we  have  on  land  what  is  callec 
by  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  a  plain  of  marine  denudation  (Fig.  26,  b  b). 

The  geography  of  the  Atlantic  is  now  pretty  well  known.  About  midway 
between  its  opposite  shores,  those  of  North  and  South  America  on  the  west 
and  those  of  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east,  there  extends  a  ridge  in  a  zigzag 
shape  from  about  the  latitude  of  southern  Ireland  to  at  least  lat.  40°  s.  In 
the  north  this  ridge  is  connected  with  a  broad  plateau  which  connects  Europe 
with  Iceland,  and  from  the  plateau  it  proceeds,  under  the  name  of  the  Dolphin 
Rise,  first  south  then  south-west  to  about  the  latitude  of  the  north  coast 
of  South  America,  where  it  turns  sharp  east-south-east,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  about  Ion.  10°  w.,  where  it  finally  takes  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Whether  at  the  southern  extremity  it  is  connected  with  the  Antarctic 
plateau  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  depth  of  the  ridge  below  the  surface 


Fijr.  26  —Plain  of  Marine  Denudation.    From  Ramsay's  Physical  Geology  and  Geography 
of  Great  Britain. 

is  from  1000  to  2000  fathoms.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  a  basin  with 
an  average  depth  of  about  2500  fathoms  extends  from  the  northern  plateau 
to  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  bounded  by  another  ridge 
stretching  transversely  from  a  point  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  main 
ridge  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  western  submarine  valley  is  divided  into  two 
basins  by  a  short  ridge  connecting  the  first  angle  of  the  main  ridge  with  the 
north-east  coast  of  South  America.  Of  these  two  basins  the  northernmost  has 
an  average  depth  of  about  3000  fathoms,  and  in  this  portion  are  the  greatest 
depths  that  have  yet  been  sounded  in  the  whole  ocean.  These  are  found  in 
the  section  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  in  some 
parts  the  bottom  sinks  to  a  depth  of  nearly  4000  fathoms.  The  other  basin 
on  the  west  side  has  also  an  average  depth  of  about  3000  fathoms.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  depth  increases,  as  a  rule,  pretty  gradually  from  the 
coast.  The  part  at  which  the  fall  is  most  rapid  is  off  Pernambuco  on  the  north- 
east of  South  America,  where  within  little  more  than  a  degree  of  longitude  the 
ocean  attains  a  depth  of  about  2000  fathoms.  The  plateau  on  which  the  British 
Islands  lie  includes  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea,  and  gradually  sinks  on  the 
east  down  to  the  deep  channel  which  borders  the  coast  of  Norway  from  the 
Skager-rak  to  Cape  Stat,  and  on  the  north  to  another  deep  submarine  channel 
which  stretches  from  Shetland  to  the  Faroe  Isles,  while  on  the  west  it  slopes 
down  to  the  ocean-bed,  as  we  have  seen,  much  more  rapidly.  The  Bahamas  and 
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est  Indies  lie  on  a  similar  elevation  on  the  south-west  of  the  North  Atlantic 

n.     (See  below,  in  section  on  TEMPERATURE  or  THE  OCEAN,  diagram  repre- 

ting  sections  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.) 

The  soundings  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  not  yet  been  made  in  sufficient 
umber  to  give  us  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  its  bed  as  we  possess  of  that 
f  the  Atlantic.  The  eastern  portion  between  20°  N.  and  30°  S.  lat.  and  75° 
d  140°  W.  Ion.  still  remains  almost  entirely  unexplored,  but  a  good  deal 

information  regarding  the  remainder  of  this  great  body  of  water  has  been 
derived  from  the  soundings  of  the  British  exploring  ship  Challenger,  the  German 
ship  Gazelle,  and  the  American  ship  Tuscarora  (1874-76).  This  portion  of  the 
Pacific  is  found  to  cover  numerous  banks  or  elevations  on  which  strings  and 
groups  of  islands  and  islets  rest,  separated  from  one  another  by  basins  of 
great  depth,  in  some  of  which  deeper  soundings  have  been  made  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  greatest  depth  that  has  yet  been 
sounded  by  means  of  reliable  apparatus  was  found  by  the  Tuscarora  close  to  the 
Kurile  Islands  in  lat.  44°  55'  N.,  Ion.  152°  26'  E.,  where  the  sounding-line  sank 
4655  fathoms  or  27,930  feet,  which  is  rather  more  than  a  thousand  feet  less 
than  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  The  eastern  shore  of  the 
Pacific  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  depth  increases  from  the 
coast  outwards.  Unlike  what  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
western  or  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Pacific,  soundings  of  1500  fathoms  are  found 
in  many  places  within  fifty  nautical  miles  of  the  American  shore  of  the  latter 
ocean. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a  submarine  plateau  stretches 
between  about  lat.  35°  to  65°  s.  and  Ion.  20°  to  120°  E.,  at  an  average  depth 
of  less  than  1500  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  principal  depression  basin 
of  this  ocean  extends  from  about  60°  E.  Ion.  to  the  angle  between  Australia  and 
Java  in  about  110°  E.  Ion.,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  more  than  2000 
fathoms,  with  occasional  soundings  of  from  2500  to  2900  fathoms.  The 
soundings  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  are  still  very  few,  and  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  Ross  (1840-43).  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  exceed  500  fathoms, 
and  seem  to  indicate  a  general  rise  of  the  ocean  bed  towards  the  polar  circle. 

SUBMARINE  DEPOSITS. — Among  the  other  results  of  recent  marine  ex- 
ploration have  been  interesting  observations  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
surface  of  the  ocean-bed.  Mr.  J.  Murray,  the  geologist  of  the  Challenger 
expedition,  divides  the  marine  deposits  into  five  groups,  namely,  (1)  Littoral 
deposits,  (2)  Globigerina  ooze,  (3)  Radiolaria  ooze,  (4)  Diatomacean  ooze,  and 
(5)  Deep-sea  clays. 

The  littoral  deposits,  found  contiguous  to  the  continents  and  larger  islands, 
consist  mainly  of  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  lands  and  material  conveyed  to  the 
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ocean  by  rivers.  In  some  cases  these  deposits  are  carried  with  the  help 
of  currents  to  a  distance  of  150  nautical  miles  from  the  coast.  Thus  the  slime 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  is  conveyed  by  the  equatorial  current  far  to 
the  north-west,  and,  as  already  stated  in  the  section  on  the  colour  of  the  ocean, 
the  yellow  slime  of  the  Hoangho  extends  so  far  out  into  the  waters  as  to  give 
its  name  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  Globigerina  ooze,  which  is  the  characteristic  deposit  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  is  composed  principally  of  the  remains  of  animalcules  of  that  name 
belonging  to  the  Foraminifera,  an  order  of  Rhizopoda.  These  remains  are 
extremely  minute  chambered  shells,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  oceans  and  in  almost  all  parts,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  warm  and  temperate  latitudes.  In  the  Atlantic  they  form  the  char- 
acteristic deposit  as  far  as  about  55°  N.  and  S.  Careful  examination  has  shown 
that  in  the  deposit  itself  there  is  no  sign  of  life,  the  animalcules  from  which  it  is 
derived  living  on  or  near  the  surface. 

As  the  Globigerina  ooze  is  the  characteristic  deposit  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Radiolaria  ooze  is  that  of  colder  parts  of  the  ocean,  and 
especially  of  the  Pacific,  being  found  over  wide  areas  especially  in  the  western 
and  middle  portion,  between  lat.  20°  N.  and  20°  s.,  in  some  limited  regions  even 
at  a  depth  of  from  2350  to  4575  fathoms.  The  Radiolaria,  which  also  form  an 
order  of  Rhizopoda,  are  clothed  with  a  siliceous  shell,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  variety  of  their  forms,  displaying,  according  to  Hseckel,  all  the  funda- 
mental geometric  forms  found  in  any  organisms  whatever.  They  are  found  at 
all  depths  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  it  is  there  that  they  are  most  abundant,  and  there  only  that  they  are  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  specific  character  to  the  deposit. 

The  Diatomacean  ooze  is  that  which  gives  a  specific  character  to  the  bed 
of  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  diatoms,  an 
order  of  Algae  already  mentioned  (p.  lii)  as  the  source  of  various  deposits  found 
on  land.  This  ooze  was  found  by  the  Challenger  near  the  Crozet,  Kerguelen,  and 
Macdonald  Islands,  and  close  to  the  ice-barrier,  mingled  with  inorganic 
remains.  Sometimes  the  living  diatoms  are  present  in  the  ocean  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  give  a  colour  to  the.  water,  the  colour  being  sometimes  yellowish- 
brown,  which  is  that  of  the  organisms  themselves,  sometimes  greenish,  which  is 
that  of  their  spores. 

South  of  the  region  of  the  Diatomacese,  green  and  blue  clays  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  met  with  between  800  and  1000  nautical  miles 
from  the  coast  of  North  America,  were  obtained  by  the  Challenger  at  depths 
varying  from  1300  to  1800  fathoms.  Deep-sea  clays  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  oceanic  deposits,  especially  in  the  deepest  places.  They 
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are  sometimes  of  a  gray  colour  but  most  commonly  red  or  a  dark  chocolate 
brown,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  or  of  manganese.  In  addition  to 
these  substances  they  always  contain  microscopically  small  particles  of  minerals, 
such  as  quartz,  mica,  pumice-stone,  lava,  and  peroxide  of  manganese  (the  black 
oxide).  This  last  is  mostly  present  in  the  form  of  granules,  sometimes  of 
larger  fragments,  and  in  some  places  it  forms  half  the  deposit.  Pumice-stone 
and  lava  appear  to  be  generally  distributed  over  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  in  some  parts  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  almost  the  entire  deposit. 

MARINE  LIFE. — The  greatest  variety  both  of  animal  and  plant  life  is  found 
in  tropical  regions.  Life  in  both  its  domains  is  abundant  in  higher  latitudes 
also,  but  there  the  number  of  species  is  much  more  limited.  While  the  coral 
reefs  of  warm  seas  swarm  with  minute  animals  belonging  to  many  different 
species,  in  colder  regions  objects  immersed  in  the  sea  will  be  found  thickly 
covered  with  immense  multitudes  of  individuals  of  a  single  species.  The  vege- 
table life  of  the  ocean  as  a  whole  exhibits  much  less  variety  than  the  animal 
life,  the  plants  of  the  sea  being  almost  confined  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  single  cryptogamic  division  of  the  Algae,  while  marine  animals  are  divided 
into  numerous  classes  and  orders.  Another  general  difference  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  in  the  ocean  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  reaches  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  latter.  The  higher  forms  of 
Algae  are  seldom  met  with  at  a  greater  depth  than  600  or  700  feet,  and  even  the 
lower  forms  do  not  descend  much  deeper  than  1500  feet.  Marine  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  dredged  up  even  from  depths  of  3000  fathoms. 

Besides  the  microscopic  Diatomaceae  noticed  in  the  previous  section,  the 
most  important  divisions  of  marine  Algae  are  the  Fucaceae,  or  sea- wrack  tribe,  and 
the  Florideae.  The  former  consists  of  large  and  small  plants  of  an  olive-green 
or  brownish  colour,  and  comprises  all  the  larger  sea-weeds,  some  of  which  attain 
a  gigantic  size.  Some  of  them  form  extensive  submarine  thickets,  as  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Macrocystis  pyrifera  found  in  the  South  Sea  produces  a  thallus 
more  than  300  yards  in  length,  and  leaves  about  four  feet  long,  furnished  with 
bladders  by  which  it  is  kept  afloat.  To  this  division  also  belongs  the  Sargassum, 
or  gulf-weed,  which  is  found  floating  over  immense  areas  in  different  parts  of 
the  ocean  where  there  are  no  currents.  The  principal  sargassum  region  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Gulf-stream  on  the  west  and  north,  and  the  north  equatorial 
current  on  the  east  and  south.  This  area  lies  between  the  18th  and  22d 
parallels  of  north  latitude  and  the  20th  and  24th  meridians  of  west  longitude, 
and  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  who  compared  it  to  extensive 
inundated  meadows,  and  said  that  it  retarded  the  progress  of  his  vessels  and 
threw  the  sailors  into  consternation.  A  similar  accumulation  of  less  extent  is 
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found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  round  Kerguelen  Land  about  lat.  50°  S.  and  Ion. 
70°  E.,  and  others  still  smaller  are  to  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  equator  in  all 
the  three  great  oceans.  They  consist  chiefly  of  one  or  two  species  of  sea-weed, 
and  they  owe  the  name  of  gulf-weed  to  the  quite  erroneous  supposition  that 
those  found  in  the  Atlantic  are  carried  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Gulf- 
stream.  The  investigations  of  the  French  Captain  Laps,  conducted  at  the 
instigation  of  Arago,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plants  are  in  fact  produced 
at  the  spots  where  they  are  found,  and  that  the  growth  takes  place  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  old  plants  deprived  of  their  leaves  sending  out  young  shoots  which 
develop  into  new  plants.  The  Floridese  consist  mostly  of  smaller  and  more 
delicate  rose-coloured  or  purple  plants,  growing  on  stones  and  rocks  and  sea- 
bottoms.  They  have  the  form  of  branching  threads  of  cells,  or  a  weblike 
cellular  tissue.  The  sea  is  not  absolutely  destitute  of  phanerogamous  plants, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  common.  The  principal  is  Zostera  marina,  or 
grass-weed,  which  grows  in  shallow  water  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  occurs 
on  the  shores  of  Britain  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  circumstances  that  seem  most  to  favour  the  production  of  a  great  variety 
of  animal  life  are  a  warm  and  tolerably  steady  temperature  and  a  high  degree  of 
saltness.  It  is  in  the  tropical  regions  (where,  as  above  mentioned,  the  greatest 
variety  is  found)  that  these  conditions  prevail,  and  the  number  of  different  species 
met  with  in  the  ocean  diminishes  not  only  with  the  temperature,  but  also  with  the 
proportion  of  salt.  Where  the  degree  of  saltness  is  above  the  average  the  number 
of  species  is  not  reduced,  but  where  the  degree  of  saltness  is  considerably  below  the 
average  there  is  always  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  species.  Many 
species  found  in  very  salt  water  are  not  represented  in  fresh  water,  but  the  great 
majority  of  those  found  in  comparatively  fresh  water  have  representatives  also  in 
salter  water.  While  a  uniformly  high  temperature  would  seem  to  be  among  the 
causes  that  favour  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  marine  creatures,  a  uniforml}- 
low  temperature  appears  to  be  equally  favourable  to  the  vigorous  development  of 
the  individual.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  the  ocean  that  have 
been  brought  to  the  surface  from  very  great  depths,  where  the  temperature  never 
exceeds  36°  Fahr.,  but  is  never  much  below  that,  are  found  to  be  much  larger 
than  allied  species  living  at  depths  where  the  temperature  is  milder  but  more 
variable.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  animal  forms  are  distributed 
with  remarkable  uniformity  over  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  oceans,  the  conditions 
in  all  of  them  being  at  these  depths  pretty  much  the  same.  Some  of  the  species 
also  belong  to  earlier  geological  epochs.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  animal  life,  and  the  explanation  given  of  that 
circumstance  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  water  flowing  south- 
wards from  the  polar  regions,  the  depths  of  that  sea  are  not  supplied  with 
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the  oxygen  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  life.  The  water  of  the  polar 
currents,  while  at  the  surface  in  high  latitudes,  becomes  saturated  with  oxygen, 
and  as  it  flows  down  towards  the  equator  sinks  to  the  bottom,  carrying  the 
oxygen  with  it,  but  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  there  is  a  submarine  ridge 
preventing  it  from  entering  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  OCEAN. — The  observed  temperatures  of  the  sea 
at  successive  depths — the  observations  requiring  to  be  made  with  thermometers 
protected  by  a  thin  outer  covering  of  metal,  to  resist  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  water — have  disproved  many  of  the  assumptions  long  entertained  in  regard 
to  a  supposed  uniform  minimum  of  cold.  The  surface  temperature  of  sea-water 
exhibits  a  much  less  extensive  range  than  that  of  the  land,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  superjacent  air  is  maintained  with  a  much  greater  approach  to  uniformity 
in  the  case  of  the  one  than  in  that  of  the  other.  Hence  the  equalizing  influence 
which  the  sea  exerts  in  the  case  of  climate.  The  mean  surface-temperature  of  the 
sea  is  generally  coincident  (or  nearly  so)  with  that  of  the  air  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, and  the  temperature  nearly  always,  within  every  zone  of  the  globe,  exhibits 
a  decrease  downwards.  But  the  ratio  of  this  decrease  varies  very  greatly.  As 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  27)  representing  sections  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  decrease  of  temperature  is  generally  rapid  within  the  first 
few  hundred  fathoms  of  descent,  and  afterwards  diminishes  very  gradually  down- 
wards, showing  in  general  remarkable  uniformity  over  extensive  areas.  Below 
a  depth  of  2000  fathoms  there  lies  in  the  Atlantic  a  stratum  of  water,  sometimes 
as  much  as  1000  fathoms  deep,  of  nearly  uniform  temperature.  The  lines  of 
equal  depth-temperature  deviate  remarkably  little  from  the  direction  of  parallels 
to  the  surface.  Local  exceptions  to  the  law  of  generally  decreasing  temperature 
in  the  direction  of  depth  do,  however,  occur.  Thus  it  has  been  exceptionally 
found  within  Arctic  latitudes  that  a  surface  stratum  of  cold  water — its  tempera- 
ture perhaps  unduly  lowered  by  the  melting  of  ice,  and  with  a  low  gravity,  due 
to  its  reduced  salinity — is  succeeded  for  a  moderate  depth  by  a  substratum  of 
warmer  water;  but  in  such  a  case  the  warmer  substratum  rapidly  gives  place  to 
colder  water,  found  at  still  greater  depths  below.  The  ratio  of  decreasing 
temperature  is  affected  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  the  streams  or  currents 
of  the  ocean,  many  of  them  found  at  great  depths.  The  warm  area  of  the  Gulf- 
stream  furnishes  striking  examples  of  this,  as  also  do  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  there  is  a  remarkable  band  of  varying  width  in  which 
there  is  a  stratum  of  water  lying  at  the  depth  of  about  450  to  700  fathoms  of 
exceptionally  high  mean  temperature.  This  band  stretches  eastwards  from 
opposite  the  southern  states  of  America,  and  in  the  west  and  mid-Atlantic  has 
an  average  width  of  about  ten  degrees,  but  towards  the  east  it  gradually  expands 

until  on  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Old  World  it  stretches  from  near  the  north 
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coast  of  Ireland  to  the  coast  of  Africa  south  of  the  Canaries.  Within  this  area 
the  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  stratum  mentioned  everywhere  exceeds  45° 
Fahr.,  and  off  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  it  rises  to  above 
52°  Fahr.  Everywhere  else  the  annual  mean  temperature  of  a  stratum  at  that 
depth  is  lower. 

The  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean,  below  a  surface  stratum  of  about 
50  fathoms,  to  which  the  direct  solar  heat  may  be  assumed  to  penetrate,  is  found 
to  be  of  remarkable  uniformity,  remaining  nearly  55°  Fahr.  in  the  western  and 
56|*  Fahr.  in  the  eastern  portion  to  the  very  bottom,  these  being  in  each  case 
the  mean  lowest  surface  winter  temperatures  of  the  sea  in  the  west  and  east. 
Other  observations  have  led  to  the  general  law  for  inland  seas  which,  like  the 
Mediterranean,  are  cut  off  from  free  communication  with  the  ocean  by  a  sub- 
marine watershed,  that  in  them  the  temperature  diminishes  from  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  the  watershed,  below  which  it  remains  constant  at  the  mean 
lowest  winter  surface  temperature  of  the  sea.  Exactly  similar  conditions  are 
found  to  hold  in  the  warm  Red  Sea  and  the  cold  sea  of  Okhotsk  In  the  deep 
depressions  of  the  western  Pacific  a  similar  phenomenon  is  observed.  In  the 
depression  between  the  islands  of  Japan  and  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  Banda, 
Celebes,  and  Sulu  Seas,  a  perfectly  uniform  temperature  is  found  to  be  main- 
tained from  the  level  of  communication  with  the  main  body  of  water  to  the 
bottom  of  these  depressions,  the  stratum  of  uniform  temperature  being  in  some 
cases  from  2000  to  3000  fathoms  in  depth. 

In  all  parts  of  the  ocean  having  a  free  communication  with  either  of  the 
polar  seas  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  and  the  stratum 
of  water  immediately  above  it  is  everywhere  lower  than  the  temperature  which 
would  correspond  to  the  mean  lowest  winter  temperature  at  the  place,  and  is 
in  fact  only  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  sea-bottom  in  the  polar  seas  them- 
selves. The  more  open  and  free  the  communication  is,  too,  the  lower  is  the 
bottom  temperature  discovered  to  be;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  bottom  tempera- 
tures in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  are  lower  than  those  of  equal  latitude 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  all  three  oceans  they  are  lower  for  southern  than  for 
northern  latitudes.  In  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Atlantic  this  low  tempera- 
ture prevails  not  only  at  the  bottom,  but  throughout  a  stratum  of  water  nearly 
two  thousand  fathoms  in  thickness.  The  isothermal  of  40°  Fahr.,  which 
between  lat.  20°  and  30°  N.  is  at  a  depth  of  from  700  to  900  fathoms,  rises  at 
the  equator  to  the  level  of  300  fathoms  below  the  surface.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
the  temperature  at  a  depth  of  1500  fathoms  is  fcmnd  to  be  almost  uniform 
(about  35°  Fahr.)  from  lat.  40°  N.  to  40°  S.  Below  this  depth  the  temperatures 
are  rather  lower  in  the  south  than  in  the  north;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bottom  stratum  of  cold  water  is  thinner  in  the  south  than  in  the  north. 
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On  comparing  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  is  found  (1)  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  is  on  the  whole  colder  than  the  North  Atlantic;  (2)  that  the 
water  of  the  South  Pacific  is  to  a  depth  of  700  fathoms  warmer  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  below  that  depth  colder;  (3)  that  the  bottom  temperatures  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  in  general  lower  than  those  in  the  same  depths  and 
latitudes  in  the  Atlantic,  but  that  nowhere  in  the  former  are  there  such  low 
bottom-temperatures  as  in  the  Antarctic  continuation  of  the  Atlantic;  and  (4) 
that  in  the  Atlantic  there  are  no  isolated  depression  basins  exhibiting  the 
peculiarities  of  temperature  of  those  already  described  in  the  Pacific. 

MARINE  CURRENTS.— The  most  interesting  perhaps  of  all  the  subjects 
regarding  which  marine  observations  have  been  made  is  that  of  marine 
currents;  but  although  a  good  deal  of  information  has  actually  been  collected 
on  this  subject,  the  observations  hitherto  made  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  men 
of  science  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  flow 
of  ocean  currents  is  to  be  explained.  Our  information  on  this  head  is,  indeed, 
still  very  defective  in  important  particulars,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  velocity  of  deep-sea  currents  and  their  seasonal  variations,  in  some  cases 
even  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  currents.  One  fact  of  a  general 
character  relating  to  the  oceanic  circulation  seems  to  have  been  established  with 
tolerable  certainty,  namely,  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a  constant  inflow  of  cold 
water  in  a  stratum  of  great  thickness  from  the  Arctic  regions  towards  the  equator. 
The  very  cold  bottom  temperatures  that  have  been  found  to  exist,  as  already 
stated,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  even  under  the  tropics  appear  to  be  in  themselves 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  presence  of  bottom  temperatures  lower  than  the  winter  surface  tempera- 
tures. A  strong  confirmation  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  temperature 
phenomena  that  have  been  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  deep  depressions  in 
the  Pacific  cut  off  on  all  sides  from  free  communication  with  the  ocean.  The 
bottom  temperatures  of  these  depressions  were  found  not  to  descend  to  the  level 
prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  ocean  bed,  the  natural  explanation  of  which  is  that 
the  barriers  that  encircle  them  are  high  enough  to  shut  out  the  cold  bottom 
polar  current.  Still  further  confirmation  of  the  same  view  is  afforded  by  the 
other  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  bottom  temperatures  are  found  to  be 
lower  according  as  the  communication  with  the  polar  regions  is  more  open  and 
free.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  strength  of  the  two  currents  of  which  we  are 
speaking  does  not  seem  to  be  equal,  the  Antarctic  greatly  preponderating  over 
the  Arctic.  Observations  both  of  the  Challenger  and  Gazelle  were  found  to 
indicate  the  influence  of  the  former  current  as  high  as  30°  N.  lat.  or  even  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  the  isothermal  of  40°,  which  the  Challenger  found 
to  take  place  at  the  equator,  showing  that  there  the  cold  substratum  ascends 
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nearer  the  surface  than  either  further  north  or  further  south,  seems  rather  to 
point  to  that  locality  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  opposite  currents.  It  is 
possible  that  a  good  deal  may  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
observations  are  made. 

However  that  may  be,  the  one  great  fact  of  a  cold  bottom  inflow  from  north 
and  south  is  one  on  which  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  this  subject 
appear  to  be  agreed;  and  it  is  an  irresistible  conclusion  that  this  bottom  inflow 
must  be  balanced  somehow  or  other  by  the  return  of  water  towards  the  poles. 
There  is  not  the  same  agreement,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
return  takes  place,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  is  connected 
with  different  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inflow.  Of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  account  for  this  fact,  that  of  a  circuit 
maintained  between  the  equatorial  and  -polar  waters,  due  to  their  varying 
density,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Lyell  in  his  Principles  of  Geology,  and  by  Maury 
in  his  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  appeared  to  receive  additional  strength 
from  the  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Carpenter. 

According  to  this  theory  there  is  in  either  hemisphere  an  area  within  which 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  colder,  and  hence  by  many  degrees  denser  than 
within  the  belt  of  the  tropics.  The  natural  result  is  a  tendency  of  the  colder 
and  heavier  water  to  sink,  and  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ocean-bed,  and  a  movement  of  the  warmer  and  lighter  water  in  the  direction 
of  the  surface,  over  which  it  tends  to  become  diffused.  In  other  words,  the 
colder  waters  will  move  beneath  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  equator;  and 
the  warmer  waters  will  flow  along  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  either  pole. 
Hence,  in  either  half  of  the  globe,  there  are  two  great  and  opposite  currents — 
a  cold  current  flowing  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator,  and  a  warm  current 
flowing  from  the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  pole.  The  means  by  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  illustrates  this  natural  movement  on  the  part  of  fluids,  or  portions  of 
the  same  fluid,  of  various  densities,  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  with  free 
movement  between  their  various  parts,  consists  simply  in  placing  at  one  end  of 
a  narrow  trough  of  glass,  filled  with  water,  a  lump  of  ice,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
bar  of  iron  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  If  a  few  drops  of  blue  colouring 
liquid  be  introduced  into  the  colder  end  of  the  vessel,  and  a  like  quantity  of  red- 
coloured  liquid  similarly  introduced  into  the  other  or  warmth-receiving  end,  so 
as  to  render  any  movement  of  the  water  visible,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  circuit 
is  gradually  produced.  The  colder  and  heavier  water  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
spreads  over  it,  the  warmer  and  lighter  water  rises  and  diffuses  itself  over  the 
surface.  A  circuit  or  double  current  is  thus  formed,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the 
causes  to  which  the  difference  of  density  is  due  are  maintained  in  operation. 
This,  on  a  small  scale,  is  exactly  what,  according  to  the  theory  which  Dr. 
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Carpenter  supports,  is  maintained  within  the  ocean-bed  of  either  hemisphere 
upon  a  large  scale — the  heated  bar  of  metal  representing  the  perennial  warmth 
of  tropical  latitudes,  and  the  lump  of  ice  taking  the  place  of  the  vast  ice-fields 
and  icebergs  of  polar  waters. 

This  theory  was  strongly  contested  by  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  the  scientific 
director  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  who  took  the  view  that,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  return  of  moisture  to  the  south  to  balance  the 
cold  indraught  of  water  that  comes  from  that  quarter,  takes  place  in  a  large 
measure  through  the  atmosphere,  and  that  evaporation  is  the  first  cause  of  the 
indraught  itself.  In  the  northern  or  land  hemisphere,  he  says,  there  is  an 
excess  of  evaporation  over  rainfall  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  loss 
which  thus  ensues  is  made  good  by  an  inflow  of  water  from  the  southern  or 
water  hemisphere,  where  an  excess  of  rainfall  over  evaporation  again  restores 
the  equilibrium.  This  theory,  however,  does  not  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
observed;  besides  which,  the  alleged  excess  of  evaporation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  on  which  the  theory  is  based  is  questioned  by  some  and  even 
considered  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

But  whatever  be  the  correct  view  of  the  great  general  fact  of  oceanic 
circulation,  it  cannot  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  marine  currents.  The 
temperature  theory  would  at  best  account  only  for  the  descent  of  cold  and  the 
ascent  of  warm  water  and  a  very  slow  transference  of  the  former  to  low  and  the 
latter  to  high  latitudes.  Other  causes,  in  many  cases  local,  must  be  looked  for 
to  explain  their  origin,  direction,  and  velocity  in  particular  cases.  A  distinction, 
too,  must  be  drawn  between  deep-sea  currents  and  surface  or  drift  currents.  It 
is  probable  that  the  latter  owe  their  origin  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  action  of 
the  winds,  which,  within  certain  well-defined  areas,  are  either  perennial  or 
seasonal.  The  belts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  over  which  the  trade-winds 
blow  (from  east  to  west)  are  also  those  within  which  the  westward-moving  or 
Equatorial  Currents  of  those  oceans  are  experienced;  and  it  is  to  these  winds 
that  the  currents  are  undoubtedly  due. 

The  warm  Equatorial  Currents,  with  the  divergent  currents  to  which,  under 
the  influence  of  obstructions  presented  by  the  land,  they  give  origin,  are  amongst 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  globe's  surface.  In  the  case  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  obstacle  to  further  westwardly  progress  of  the  intratropical 
waters  gives  origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  Gulf-stream  within  its 
northerly  half,  and  to  the  Brazil  current  under  its  more  southerly  parallels.  The 
westward-moving  waters,  encountering  the  eastward  extension  of  the  South 
American  mainland,  become  of  necessity  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of  which 
sets  to  the  southward  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Brazil,  while  the  other  advances 
along  the  more  northerly  portions  of  South  America  past  the  outlets  of  the 
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Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  and  thence  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  From  the  latter 
land-inclosed  basin  its  course  is  necessarily  into  the  similarly  inclosed  basin  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  whence  it  finally  emerges  through  the  narrow  channel  of 
Florida  as  the  well-known  Gulf-stream.  The  origin  thus  attributed  to  this 
famous  current  is  in  harmony  with  recognized  laws  relating  to  the  movement 
of  fluids  acted  on  by  a  persistent  force  (such  as  the  trade-winds  supply),  and 
under  the  influence  of  any  opposing  obstacle  to  farther  advance  in  a  given 
direction.  In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  exists  no  such  complete 
obstruction  to  the  westwardly  progress  of  the  equatorial  waters,  since  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  or  Malay  Archipelago  take  the  place  which,  within  corresponding 
parallels  of  the  Atlantic,  is  occupied  by  an  unbroken  line  of  coast.  A  portion 
of  its  northern  Equatorial  stream,  however,  is  deflected  to  the  northward 
towards  the  coasts  of  Japan  (where  it  forms  the  well-known  Japan  stream  or 
Kuro-sivo,  setting  to  the  north-eastward,  past  the  Kuriles,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands),  while  another  portion  from  its  southern  stream  turns  south- 
wardly in  the  direction  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  like  manner,  in  that 
portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  where  alone  a  westerly  motion  of  the  air  is  constant, 
that  is,  the  southern  half  of  its  basin,  that  motion  gives  origin  to  a  stream  which, 
setting  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Madagascar  and  past  the  entrance  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  forms  the  initial  portion  of  the  Lagullas  or  Agulhas 
current.  This  latter  sets  in  part  round  the  headland  whence  its  name  is  derived, 
but  on  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent  its  waters, 
deflected  by  the  extensive  submarine  elevation  of  the  Agulhas  Bank,  first  return 
eastwards  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  take  a  south-easterly  course.  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  same  basin — that  is,  within  the  monsoon-area  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  also  within  the  like  area  of  the  China  and  adjacent  seas— the  currents 
undergo  a  like  change  of  direction  to  the  monsoons  themselves.  Both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  there  flows  between  the  two  equatorial  trade-wind  currents 
a  counter- current  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  west  to 
east,  and  there  is  a  similar  counter-current  in  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  its  sole 
trade-wind  current.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  these  currents  flow  just  north 
of  the  equator;  but  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  east-to-west  current  is 
further  south,  the  counter-current  is  south  of  or  on  the  equator.  Both  divergent 
and  counter  currents  are  merely  indirectly  due  to  winds.  The  wind  is  the 
original  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  water,  but  the  direction  of  movement  is 
owing  to  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  land.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
currents  indirectly  induced  by  the  action  of  the  wind  in  another  way.  As  the 
trade-winds  blow  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the  coast  of  South  America 
they  blow  it  away  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  water  thus  blown 
away  is  replaced  by  means  of  indraught  currents  from  the  north  and  south, 
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the  former  proceeding  along  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  North  Africa,  the  latter 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  along  the  coast  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  case  of  inland  seas  there  is  always  a  surface  current  inwards  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  exceeds  the  inflow  and 
precipitation  of  fresh  water,  and  one  outwards  where,  as  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  there  is  an  opposite  state  of  matters;  but  in  all  these  cases  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  contrary  deep-sea  current,  namely  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  German  Ocean 
into  the  Baltic,  the  latter  currents  being  probably  due  to  differences  in  specific 
gravity. 

An  important  place  must  be  assigned  to  currents  among  the  causes  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  globe.  The  effect  of  the  Gulf- 
stream  and  the  general  oceanic  drift  from  the  south-west  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  climate  of  Western  Europe  is  well  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the 
Zones  of  Temperature  (see  pages  xcviii  and  xcix  of  this  Introduction);  and 
other  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  marine  currents  on  climate  will  be  found  in 
the  body  of  the  book  (ii.  159,  242,  360,  402-3,  &c.). 

THE   ATMOSPHEEE. 

COMPOSITION,    HEIGHT,    AND    PEESSUEE. 

What  is  called  pure  dry  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  (not  a  chemical  compound) 
of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  about  79  parts  of  the 
former  to  21  of  the  latter  by  volume,  or  about  77  of  the  former  to  23  of  the 
latter  by  weight,  since  oxygen  is  volume  for  volume  a  somewhat  heavier  gas  than 
nitrogen.  But  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  never  pure  in  this  sense,  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  volume  being  always  made  up  of  other  ingredients  besides  the  two 
mentioned.  Of  these  other  ingredients,  the  most  important  is  water- vapour. 
At  all  temperatures  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  a  certain 
quantity  of  water-vapour,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the 
quantity  that  may  thus  be  held.  Even  at  freezing  temperatures,  however,  it 
is  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  a  certain  quantity,  and  when  the  proportion 
contained  in  it  is  below  that  quantity  all  water  exposed  to  the  air,  and  even 
water  in  the  solid  form,  snow  and  ice,  give  off  vapour  to  the  atmosphere.  Snows 
on  mountain  tops  or  in  high  latitudes  evaporate  away  if  not  renewed  by  fresh 
falls;  and  Arctic  travellers  narrate  that  clothes  that  have  been  washed  may  be 
hung  up  in  the  open  air  at  freezing  temperatures  to  dry,  and  though  they  at 
once  freeze,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  will  be  found  quite  dry  and 
soft. 
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Xext  in  importance  to  water-vapour  among  the  minor  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  is  carbonic  acid,  the  proportion  of  which  varies  from  about  3 
parts  in  10,000,  where  the  air  is  very  pure,  to  4  parts  in  10,000  or  upwards. 
Ozone,  a  form  of  oxygen,  but  weighing  a  half  more  than  that  gas  volume  for 
volume,  is  a  constituent  which  is  present  in  greatest  quantity  in  those  districts 
in  which  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  least  quantity,  namely  on  or  near  the  sea 
and  in  upland  regions  remote  from  towns.  Besides  these  there  is  always  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  ammonia  present,  in  addition  to  innumerable  solid  particles 
in  the  form  of  dust. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  calculated  by  various  methods. 
Combining  the  effects  of  gravitation  and  centrifugal  force  Laplace  determined 
its  maximum  height  at  5*6  radii  of  the  earth  or  upwards  of  22,000  miles;  but 
this  is  far  above  the  height  of  any  atmosphere  that  can  be  made  appreciable  to 
us.  Another  method  of  calculating  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  observing 
the  angle  from  which  the  last  streaks  of  twilight  are  reflected  on  the  earth,  and 
by  this  method  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  perceptible  atmosphere  as  high 
as  80  miles.  But  we  have  other  evidence  of  a  perceptible  atmosphere  at  a  greater 
height  than  that.  The  meteors  that  occasionally  flash  across  the  sky  at  night 
are  believed  to  shine  through  the  heat  developed  by  friction  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  if  this  is  really  the  cause  of  their  shining  then  there  must  be  an  atmosphere 
sufficiently  dense  to  produce  that  effect  at  the  height  of  at  least  200  miles.  The 
greatest  height  that  has  actually  been  reached  in  a  balloon  is  about  seven 
miles,  and  at  this  height  the  air  was  so  rare  that  it  was  only  just  possible  to 
breathe. 

Although  lighter  than  most  other  substances  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and, 
like  other  gases,  composed  of  particles  that  exercise  a  mutually  repulsive  force 
so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an  expansive  tendency,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 
agrees  with  every  other  form  of  matter  in  having  a  certain  weight  and  pressure. 
This  is  a  fact  known  to  every  one,  and  it  must  be  almost  equally  well-known 
that  the  reason  why  we  are  not  sensible  of  that  pressure  is  because  it  is  equal  on 
all  sides.  The  ordinary  means  by  which  that  pressure  is  measured  is  by  causing 
it  to  take  effect  on  one  part  of  a  liquid  (such  as  mercury)  and  not  on  another 
part,  the  part  not  acted  on  being  allowed  to  rise  in  a  tube  exhausted  of  air. 
This  it  does  until  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  balances  the 
pressure  of  the  air  outside,  and  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube 
thus  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  con- 
trivance of  this  nature  is  what  is  known  as  a  mercurial  barometer,  and  by 
such  an  instrument  it  is  ascertained  that  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
at  sea-level  is  about  15  Ibs.  on  the  square  inch.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
higher  we  rise  the  smaller  is  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere  that  exerts  pressure 
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on  the  surface  of  any  liquid,  and  accordingly  the  lower  must  be  the  top  of  the 
column  in  the  tube.  At  the  height  of  forty  miles  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  enough  to  cause  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  to  rise  ^  of  an  inch.  For  the  first  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  roughly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  less  for  every  100 
feet  of  elevation. 

WINDS. 

USES  AND  GENERAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  WINDS.— There  are  three  func- 
tions of  the  first  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  life  performed  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, not  one  of  which  could  be  efficiently  performed,  if  it  could  be  performed 
at  all,  Avere  the  atmosphere  always  in  a  state  of  rest  relatively  to  the  earth's 
surface :  it  supplies  us  with  the  air  we  breathe,  it  distributes  heat,  and  it  distri- 
butes moisture.  The  performance  of  the  first  of  these  functions  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  the  proper  proportion  between  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  this  proportion  would  gradually  be  destroyed  at  certain  places  if  the  air  were 
not  constantly  renewed  by  the  atmospheric  circulation.  If  it  were  possible  for 
life  to  go  on  at  all  on  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  without  that  circulation,  the 
air  of  a  country  or  region  would  as  infallibly  become  vitiated  in  course  of  time 
as  that  of  a  room  does  in  which  the  ventilation  is  deficient,  and  winds  are  the 
means  by  which  the  face  of  the  earth  is  supplied  Avith  the  necessary  ventilation. 
A  more  thorough  ventilation  is  one  of  the  benefits  recognized  as  ensuing  from 
occasional  high  winds  in  populous  districts;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evils  of 
a  defective  ventilation  are  felt  in  localities  too  much  sheltered  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  air.  To  this  cause,  for  example,  it  is  believed  that  cretinism,  a  state 
of  helpless  idiocy  endemic  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  is  in  some  degree  ascrib- 
able,  for  the  places  in  which  it  is  prevalent  are  deep  valleys  where  the  action  of 
the  winds  is  seldom  felt. 

No  less  important  is  the  second  of  the  functions  of  the  atmosphere  above 
mentioned,  that  of  distributing  heat,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  function  also 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fulfilled,  air  motion  is  equally  necessary.  Even 
without  that  motion  the  atmosphere  would  have  some  equalizing  effect  of  this 
nature,  but  the  effect  would  be  much  less  than  it  actually  is.  An  unmitigated 
heat  of  greater  severity  than  is  actually  endured  would  prevail  in  the  tropical 
belt,  and  the  cold  of  high  latitudes  would  be  more  intense  than  it  now  is,  foi 
the  heat  of  the  tropics  is  lessened  by  streams  of  air  from  the  north  and  south 
and  the  cold  of  colder  climes  is  tempered  by  winds  from  warmer  latitudes. 

But  the  third  function  of  the  atmospheric  circulation,  that  of  distributing 
moisture,  is  the  most  important  of  all — so  important  that  unless  it  were  fulfillec 
life  could  not  go  on  at  all,  under  present  conditions,  on  the  land  surface  of  tin 
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earth.  More  or  less  moisture  is  essential  to  every  form  of  life,  and  the  land  is 
indebted  for  this  life-giving  moisture  to  the  watery  circulation  that  is  unceasingly 
proceeding  between  it  and  the  ocean.  Now  the  atmosphere  is  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  this  circulation  takes  place,  and  it  is  as  a  vehicle,  not  as  a  mere 
medium,  that  it  is  able  to  fulfil  this  function.  The  atmosphere  not  only  contains 
but  carries  the  moisture  derived  from  evaporation,  and  if  there  were  no  winds, 
evaporation  and  condensation  would  indeed  still  go  on  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  vapour  when  condensed  would  fall  where  it  rose,  and  all  the  water  of  the 
globe  not  in  a  state  of  vapour  would  settle  down  in  the  lowest  levels,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  land  surface  a  dry  and  barren  waste.  The  existence  of  deserts  is 
due  to  nothing  else  than  the  absence  or  great  deficiency  of  moisture,  for  no  soil, 
however  refractory,  permanently  resists  the  life-giving  influence  of  rain.  Even 
the  loosest  shifting  sand,  where  rain  falls,  becomes  in  process  of  time  covered 
with  coarse  grass  or  heath,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  on  the  volcanic 
island  of  Lanzarote  (one  of  the  Canaries),  while  the  lava  of  former  centuries  on 
the  side  sheltered  from  the  moisture  of  the  trade-winds  is  perfectly  bare,  that 
on  the  side  which  receives  that  moisture  is  covered  with  mosses. 

All  these  functions,  then,  are  fulfilled  by  the  atmosphere  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  its  parts  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  motion  over  the  earth's  surface, 
that  is,  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  winds.  The  general  fact  that 
determines  the  occurrence  of  winds  is  the  great  law  of  gravitation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  law  heavier  air  must  always  seek  to  pass  under  lighter  air,  and  if 
the  heavier  and  lighter  air  are  at  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  a 
horizontal  motion  must  be  produced  through  the  former  flowing  towards  the 
.  place  of  the  latter  in  order  to  restore  an  equilibrium.  The  general  cause  of 
differences  in  the  gravity  of  the  air  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
difference  of  temperature,  ultimately  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Heat  expands 
and  rarefies  air,  while  cold  condenses  it,  and  consequently  the  general  direction 
of  air-currents  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  from  cold  parts  to  warm  parts. 
The  best  illustration  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  a  phenomenon  with  which 
nearly  every  one  is  familiar,  that  of  sea  and  land  breezes.  At  all  places  near 
the  coast  such  breezes  blow  alternately  by  day  and  night,  when  their  influence 
is  not  overpowered  by  winds  due  to  other  causes.  During  the  day  the  sun  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  land  higher  than  that  of  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  air  above  the  land  becomes  rarer  than  that  above  the  sea,  and  a  sea-breeze 
blows  over  the  land.  During  the  night,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  gives  off  its 
heat  by  radiation  more  rapidly  than  the  sea,  and  the  air  above  the  land  becomes 
on  that  account  colder  than  that  above  the  sea,  and  a  land-breeze  accordingly 
then  blows  seawards. 

TRADE -WINDS.— What  takes  place  on  a  small  scale  on  every  coast  goes  on 
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at  all  times  over  the  whole  earth  between  the  equatorial  limits  of  the  temperate 
regions  and  the  tropics,  producing  winds  which  blow  with  remarkable  steadiness 
over  large  tracts  of  the  ocean.    The  same  steadiness  is  not  observed  on  the  land, 
for  there  the  inequality  of  the  surface  combined  with  other  causes  is  constantly 
affecting  the  course  of  the  air-currents.     In  all  the  three  great  oceans  there  are 
certain  winds  which  always  blow  in  the  same  direction,  though  with  seasonal  vari- 
ations in  the  area  over  which  they  blow.    These  winds,  to  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer,  are  called  the  trade-winds,  and  form  part  of  an  atmospheric 
circulation  similar  to  that  which,  Dr.  Carpenter  contends,  goes  on  in  the  ocean. 
In  the  case  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  there  is  no  dispute.    The  trade-winds  are 
relatively  cold  currents  of  air  constantly  flowing  in  from  the  north  and  south  to 
replace  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  which  is  constantly  ascending  from  the  tropi- 
cal belt,  and  which  finds  its  way  back  through  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  regions  in  which  the  cold  currents  take  their  rise.     The  direction  of  these 
winds,   which  is  nearly  due  west,   but  slightly  south  or  north  according   as 
it   is  a  north-east  or   south-east   trade-wind,   results   from   the  axial   rotatior 
of  the  earth  from  west  to  east.     The  cold  currents  which  form  the  trade-wind; 
coming  from  higher  latitudes,  where  the  daily  motion  •  of  the  surface  of  thi 
earth  is  comparatively  small  and  therefore  slow,  do  not  at  once  acquire  the  rat 
of  motion  of  those  parts  of  the  surface  to  which  they  advance,  and  consequent!, 
lag  behind,  forming  currents  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  whic 
the  earth  rotates.     The  fact  of  these  winds  blowing  so  nearly  due  west  sho\v 
that  the  rate  of  motion  arising  from  the  difference  in  rate  of  rotation  just  e: 
plained  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  inflow  of  cold  air  from  the  north  ar 
south.     In  the  parts  of  the  temperate  zones  beyond  those  in  which  the  trad 
winds  have  their  origin  the  distribution  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressu 
is  too  irregular  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  regular  winds. 

The  return  of  the  air  from  the  tropics  to  the  north  and  south  through  t 
upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  causes  winds  which  blow  in  an  opposite  directi -i 
to  that  taken  by  the  trade- winds,  that  is,  more  or  less  eastwards,  seeing  tl ; 
these  winds,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  latitudes  of  higher  to  latitudes  of  lov)' 
velocity,  are  constantly  gaining  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  earth's  surf j  3 
in  the  easterly  rotation.  These  winds  are  known  as  the  anti-trades.  Thr 
existence  can  always  be  detected  at  the  summits  of  certain  mountains  witlji 
the  trade-wind  region,  such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  is  also  shown  by  e 
direction  taken  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  by  the  light  clouds  of  the  hig  <r 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Occasionally,  also,  volcanic  outbursts  give  evidencoi 
the  same  nature,  the  ashes  falling  to  the  east  of  the  volcano  in  eruption  althoi  f 
the  lower  parts  of  the  volcano  lie  within  the  domain  of  the  trade- winds  blow  £ 
towards  the  west. 
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The  trade-winds  generally  extend  in  the  Atlantic  to  28°  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  but  are  divided  by  a  tract  of  sea  usually  occupying  a  width  of  from 
6  to  8  degrees  of  latitude,  in  which  calms  and  variable  winds  prevail.  The 
tract  of  the  trade-winds  to  the  north  of  this  zone,  which  is  almost  always  found 
on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  is  called  the  region  of  the  north-east  trade- 
wind,  from  blowing  one  or  two  points  north  of  east;  that  to  the  south,  the 
region  of  the  south-east  trade-wind,  from  blowing  south  of  east.  The  north-east 
trade-wind  blows  with  less  steadiness  than  the  south-east,  but  towards  the  West 
India  Islands  it  keeps  generally  steady  between  east  and  north-east  for  about 
eight  months  in  the  year — our  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  giving  place  in 
autumn  to  variable  winds  from  land. 

The  trade-winds  of  the  Pacific  are  even  more  irregular  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  this  irregularity  extends  over  a  much  wider  region  in  the  case 
of  the  south-east  trade-wind  than  in  the  case  of  the  north-east.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  greater  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which, 
especially  in  the  hot  season,  disturb  the  uniformity  of  atmospheric  pressure  by 
local  condensations.  The  north-east  trade- wind  remains  the  whole  year  through 
within  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  middle  of  our  summer  (about  July) 
the  zone  within  which  it  blows  extends  from  near  the  coast  of  North  America 
(Lower  California)  to  about  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands,  in  146°  E.  Ion.,  and 
its  southern  limit  does  not  descend  lower  than  about  8°  N.  In  winter  (about 
January)  this  zone  extends  as  far  as  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  and 
its  southern  limit,  beginning  about  lat.  10°  N.,  gradually  descends  to  between 
2°  and  4°  N.  The  south-east  trade-wind,  on  the  other  hand,  advances  beyond 
the  equator,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  still  preserving  its  original  direction; 
in  summer  (July)  to  about  7°  or  8°  N.  lat,  and  in  winter  (January)  to  about 
5°  N.  lat,  at  160°  w.  Ion.  In  our  summer  the  zone  of  this  trade- wind  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  American  coast  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia;  and  its  southern  limit  lies  between  lat.  24°  and  16°  s.  In  winter,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  western  limit  of  the  south-east  trade-wind  is  about  Ion. 
175°  w.;  and  its  southern  limit,  commencing  off  the  South  American  coast  about 
lat  33°  s.,  rises  rapidly  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  then  more  gradually  till 
it  approaches  the  equator.  In  the  region  lying  to  the  west  of  this  zone,  and 
stretching  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands  south-eastwards,  there  are 
no  regular  winds.  West  winds  accompanied  by  rains,  here  alternate  with  calms. 
Sometimes  also  irregular,  warm,  moist  winds  reach  this  region  from  the  north, 
but  the  regular  north-east  trade-wind  never  visits  it  As  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
zones  of  the  two  trade-winds  are  separated  by  regions  of  calms  and  of  light 
winds,  the  limits  of  which  vary  of  course  with  the  varying  limits  of  the  zones 
themselves. 
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In  the  Indian  Ocean,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  north  equatorial 
east-to-west  current,  there  is  also  no  north-east  trade-wind.  The  south-east 
trade- wind,  which  prevails  between  the  10th  and  28th  parallels  of  S.  lat.,  blows 
with  much  force  and  pretty  constantly  from  April  to  October,  after  which  date 
its  northern  limits  are  considerably  contracted. 

MONSOONS. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  western  part 
of  the  Pacific  there  are  winds  called  monsoons,  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
"  season,"  a  name  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  change  with  the 
seasons,  blowing  uniformly  in  one  direction  for  about  six  months,  and  then 
uniformly  in  the  opposite  direction  for  other  six  months,  the  change  taking  place 
about  the  equinoxes.  This  phenomenon  is  confined  to  those  areas  where  large 
masses  of  land  are  contiguous  to  the  ocean,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  winter 
the  higher  pressure  is  over  the  land,  whence  accordingly  the  air  then  flows 
towards  the  equator,  and  in  summer  the  higher  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air  on  land,  is  over  the  ocean,  so  that  the  air  then  flows 
from  the  equatorial  regions  toward  the  land.  Throughout  southern  and  south- 
eastern Asia  the  consequence  of  this  is  the  prevalence  of  north-east  winds  from 
October  to  April,  and  of  south-west  winds  from  April  to  October,  and  in  the 
islands  south  of  the  equator  and  in  Northern  Australia  the  prevalence  of  north- 
west winds  during  the  former  period  (the  Australian  summer)  and  of  south-east 
winds  during  the  latter  period  (the  Australian  winter).  Local  causes  modify 
to  some  extent  this  general  course  of  the  winds,  as  in  north-eastern  India, 
where  the  winter  monsoon  blows  from  the  north-west  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  across  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  summer 
monsoon  from  the  south-east  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  As  a  general  rule  the 
summer  monsoon  forms  the  rainy  season  of  the  regions  affected  by  it,  and  the 
winter  monsoon  the  clear  and  dry  season,  but  local  causes  have  a  still  greater  effect 
in  modifying  the  amount  of  rainfall  accompanying  the  winds  than  in  modifying 
the  direction  of  the  winds  themselves.  On  the  south-western  side  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  and  in  Northern  Australia  the  alternation  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons 
accompanying  the  alternation  of  the  summer  and  winter  monsoons  is  very  marked, 
but  the  former  alternation  is  much  less  marked,  and  even  to  some  extent  reversed, 
in  the  large  island  group  between  Asia  and  Australia  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  itself,  as  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
(For  further  particulars  regarding  the  monsoon  regions,  see  the  body  of  the 
book,  i  539-40  and  ii.  131-2.) 

But  the  phenomenon  just  described  is  not  confined  to  the  regions  in  which 
alone  the  term  monsoons  is  applied.  Where  the  land-surface  of  the  earth  consists 
of  vast  plains  there  is  often  observable  the  same  regularity  as  characterizes  the 
winds  of  certain  parts  of  the  ocean,  or  an  approach  to  that  regularity;  and  in 
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Eastern  Asia  a  precisely  similar  alternation  of  winds  is  observable  as  far  north 
as  the  parallel  of  60°  and  as  far  west  as  Transbaikal;  only,  in  Northern  China 
and  Eastern  Siberia  the  change  is  not  from  south-west  to  north-east,  but  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  But  in  these  regions  also  the  summer  or  ocean  winds 
are  rainy,  the  winter  or  land  winds  dry  and  clear.  Similar  phenomena  are  also 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  in  Western  Africa,  from  the  Bight 
of  Benin  to  Cape  Palmas,  a  south-west  wind,  which  may  be  called  a  monsoon, 
blows  at  most  times  from  the  Atlantic  inland ;  but  about  January,  when  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  is  greater  over  the  ocean  than  over  the  desert  of  Sahara,  this 
south-west  wind  sometimes  gives  place  to  a  violent  suffocating  north-east  wind 
(the  harmattan).  Phenomena  of  the  same  nature,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  observed  even  beyond  the  tropics.  In  summer  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  table-lands  of  Texas  are  swept  by  rainy  south-east  winds  which  are 
nothing  else  than  monsoons;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  north  and  north-east 
winds,  the  dreaded  Nortes,  which  are  in  their  turn  trade-winds  having  their 
course  more  or  less  modified  by  causes  due  to  the  presence  of  the  land.  The 
north  winds  which  blow  in  summer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  which  were  called  by  the  ancients  etesian  (that  is,  annual)  winds,  likewise 
partake  of  the  character  of  monsoons. 

CYCLONES  AND  ANTICYCLONES.— The  winds  treated  of  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  such  as  blow  either  constantly  or  for  considerable  periods  in  the 
same  direction;  but  those  which  we  have  now  to  notice  are  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  they  blow  on  all  sides  either  towards,  or  away  from,  a  common 
centre,  which  itself  shifts  from  place  to  place.  These  two  systems  of  winds, 
called  respectively  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  are  always  in  proximity  to  one 
another  though  their  centres  may  be,  and  usually  are,  very  widely  apart.  The 
diameter  of  a  cyclone  varies  from  50  to  500  miles;  that  of  an  anticyclone  is 
generally  much  greater.  The  characteristics  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  are 
different  in  almost  every  respect.  In  the  cyclone  there  is  a  gradual  rise  of 
barometric  pressure  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  in  the  anticyclone  a 
gradual  fall;  in  consequence  of  this  the  tendency  of  the  winds  in  a  cyclone  is 
towards  the  centre,  in  an  anticyclone  it  is  from  the  centre;  a  cyclonic  system 
travels  in  a  certain  direction  from  the  region  where  it  originates  till  it  is  dissipated 
or  destroyed;  an  anticyclonic  system  generally  remains  in  the  region  where  it  is 
formed,  its  centre  only  shifting  about  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  the 
isobaric  lines  of  a  cyclone,  especially  near  the  centre,  are  almost  circular,  those 
of  the  anticyclone  extremely  irregular,  and  the  atmospheric  gradient  (that  is,  the 
rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure)  is  usually  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  \Yhile  the  general  tendency  of  cyclonic  winds  is  towards  the  centre 
of  the  cyclone,  their  actual  course  is  not  directly  towards  that  space,  but  spirally 
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round  it,  the  lines  of  rotation  being  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  isobaric 
curves.  The  direction  of  rotation  is  opposite  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, being  in  the  former  south-east-north-west-south  (that  is,  a  direction 


opposed  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch),  in  the  latter  south- west-north  -east-south. 
Hence  follows  what  is  known  as  Buys  Ballot's  Law  of  the  Winds,  which  in  one 
of  its  forms  is  stated  thus : — Stand  with  your  back  to  the  wind,  and  the  barometer 
is  lower,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  your  left  hand  than  on  your  right,  in 
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the  southern  hemisphere,  on  your  right  hand  than  on  your  left.  The  rate  of  the 
wind  depends  on  the  steepness  of  the  atmospheric  gradient.  The  direction  of  the 
motion  of  translation  of  a  cyclone,  that  is,  of  the  motion  of  its  centre  and  of  the 
cyclonic  system  as  a  whole,  is  also  opposite  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. The  course  described  by  a  cyclone  is  a  parabolic  curve,  the  head  of 
which  is  always  towards  the  west;  but  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a 
cyclone  travels  from  the  south  north-westwards,  and  then  north-eastwards 
(Fig.  28),  in.  the  southern  it  travels  from  the  north  south-westwards  and  then 
south-eastwards.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  at  least  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, the  course  of  the  cyclonic  sys- 
tem often  deviates  greatly  from  any 
regular  curve.  In  our  own  country 
the  general  path  of  such  a  system  is 
more  or  less  to  the  north-east,  but  the 
direction  often  changes,  and  some- 
times a  cyclone  moving  in  a  north- 
easterly path  will  suddenly  turn  due 


north  or  nearly  so. 

The  mode  of  rotation  and  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  trans- 
lation of  cyclones  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  account  that  is 
given  of  their  origin.  The  cause  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  namely, 
a  centre  of  low  barometric  pressure 

with  higher  pressures  all  round,  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  must  obviously  depend  on  variable  local  conditions;  but  when  such 
a  distribution  of  pressure  has  arisen,  it  is  manifest  that  the  air  must  tend  to 
flow  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  But  owing  to  the  general 
character  of  the  atmospheric  circulation  the  air  so  moving  belongs,  in  the 
regions  in  which  cyclones  blow,  either  to  the  equatorial  winds  or  the  polar 
winds.  Now,  the  former,  in  addition  to  their  movement  towards  one  or  other 
pole,  have  a  movement  towards  the  east,  which  increases  in  rapidity  as  they 
advance  from  the  equator;  while  the  latter,  in  addition  to  their  movement  to- 
wards the  equator,  have  a  westerly  tendency,  which  increases  in  rapidity  as  they 
advance  from  the  poles.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  accordingly,  when  air- 
currents  belonging  to  these  two  systems  are  diverted  towards  the  same  centre 
of  low  pressure,  the  two  will  meet  and  cause  a  rotatory  motion  in  which  the 
equatorial  currents  will  pass  round  the  south  and  east,  and  the  polar  round  the 

north  and  west  sides  of  the  circle  of  movement  (Fig.  29).     When  the  cyclone 
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arises  near  the  equator,  the  westerly  tendency  of  the  polar  currents  will  prevail 
over  the  easterly  tendency  of  the  equatorial  ones,  and  will  thus  determine  the 
movement  of  the  whole  cyclonic  system  towards  the  west,  the  general  direction 
of  the  equatorial  currents  having,  however,  the  effect  of  gradually  moving  the 
system  towards  the  north;  and  when  the  cyclone  passes  into  those  latitudes 
in  which  the  easterly  movement  of  the  equatorial  currents  prevails  over  the 
westerly  movement  of  those  from  the  north  pole,  the  direction  of  the  cyclonic 
system  becomes  north-easterly.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  conditions  are 
in  part  reversed,  and  so  far  the  direction  of  movement  is  also  reversed;  but  so 
far  as  the  conditions  are  the  same  the  direction  of  movement  is  the  same. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  direction  of  rotation  is  reversed,  for  in  that  hemi- 
sphere the  winds  coming  from  the  north  tend  towards  the  east,  those  from  the 
south  towards  the  west;  and  hence  also  there  is  near  the  equator  a  slight  southerly 
instead  of  a  slight  northerly  movement  of  the  system;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  polar  currents  are  the 
cause  of  a  movement  of  translation  towards  the  west  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  equator,  and  the  equatorial  currents  of  a  movement  towards  the  east  further 
away  from  that  line.  On  the  equator  itself,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
cyclones  do  not  occur,  since  it  is  only  at  some  little  distance  from  the  equator 
that  the  two  opposing  systems  of  air  currents  to  which  they  owe  their  origin 
are  met  with.  At  the  equator  itself  the  tendency  of  the  air  currents  is  upwards, 
and  the  heated  and  expanded  air  begins  to  travel  north  or  south  only  when  it 
has  reached  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Cyclones  increase  in  size  as 
they  recede  from  the  equator,  and  in  high  latitudes  their  cyclonic  character  can 
be  recognized  only  by  observations  taken  over  a  wide  area.  For  this  reason 
cyclones  are  usually  much  more  violent  within  the  tropics  than  beyond  these 
limits,  for  in  small  cyclones  the  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  rapid  than  in  small  ones.  Cyclones 
move  in  the  Atlantic  at  rates  varying  from  9  to  43  miles  an  hour,  and  in  the 
South  Indian  Ocean  at  from  half-a-mile  to  10  miles  an  hour.  In  the  China  Sea 
they  move  at  from  7  to  24  miles,  and  in  the  Pacific  at  from  10  to  12  miles  an 
hour.  Fig.  30  shows  the  calculated  positions  at  certain  hours  of  the  centre  of  a 
cyclone  in  which  the  French  ironclad  corvette  Atalante  was  caught  near  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands  on  the  7th  of  September,  1872.  In  the  West  Indies  cyclones  are 
called  hurricanes  (a  term  that  has  become  general  as  a  designation  of  very 
violent  winds);  in  Senegal,  tornados;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trovados; 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  typhoons;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  America, 
papagallos. 

VARIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  WINDS.— The  most  important  effects  of  winds  are 
mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  same  section,  where  we  speak  of  the 
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main  purposes  served  by  the  atmospheric  circulation;  and  we  have  already  had 
occasion  in  treating  of  other  subjects  to  touch  upon  several  other  effects  of 
winds,  such  as  their  effect  on  the  level  of  inland  seas,  and  in  the  production  of 
waves  and  superficial  or  drift  currents.  But  there  are  various  other  effects,  of 
less  importance  perhaps,  but  yet  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve  notice.  We 
have  already  found,  for  example,  that  the  vapour  of  water  is  not  the  only  thing 
carried  by  the  winds  from  place  to  place,  but  that  they  often  also  sweep  along 
great  quantities  of  inorganic  particles.  The  sand-storms  of  deserts  are  instances 
of  this  occurrence.  Inorganic  particles  are  often  carried  in  this  way  to  immense 
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Fig.  30.— Diagram  showing  the  course  of  a  Cyclone  observed  near  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 

distances,  and  through  the  lapse  of  ages  become  heaped  up  in  deposits  of  great 
depth  and  vast  extent,  so  as  to  form  important  geological  formations.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  deposits  of  loess 
that  have  been  made  in  this  way  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Loess  is 
a  finely  pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellow  colour  deposited  by  glacier  streams  and 
in  other  ways  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  Ganges,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  of  various  other  rivers,  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  China  as 
well  as  on  the  llanos  and  pampas  of  South  America  by  winds.  The  loess  of 
China  (ii.  74-5),  according  to  Baron  von  Eichthofen,  proceeds  from  the  disinte- 
gration effected  by  atmospheric  agents  in  mountainous  regions  thousands  of 
miles  away;  and  similarly  disintegrated  felspar  was  found  by  Dr.  Geikie  blown 
over  the  surface  of  the  American  prairies  at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
granitic  region  where  it  had  its  origin. 
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In  this  way  the  wind  acts  as  an  important  denuding  agent,  and  it  manifests 
the  same  kind  of  action  in  another  way  when  the  particles  of  matter  which  it 
carries  are  swept  along  the  face  of  rocks.  These  gradually  get  worn  away  by 
the  friction,  and  are  often  thus  carved  into  curious  forms.  Fig.  31  gives  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  rock-carving  which  Dr.  Ramsay,  formerly  head  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  indicates  as  common  on  the  plateau  of  High 
Peak  or  Kinder  Scout  in  Derbyshire.  In  this  kind  of  denudation  the  wind  is 
often  greatly  assisted  by  extremes  of  temperature.  The  effect  of  such  extremes 
is  to  contract  and  expand  the  surface  of  rocks  to  such  an  extent  that  small  scales 
or  particles  split  off  from  the  surface,  heaping  the  ground  with  fragments  small 
enough  to  be  borne  by  the  wind.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sounds  with 
which  the  statue  of  Memnon  near  Thebes  was  supposed  to  greet  his  mother  the 
Dawn  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  superficial  scales  from  the  statue  when  acted  on 


Fig.  31. — Rocks  undercut  by  the  friction  of  wind-swept  particles. 

by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  after  the  cold  of  a  clear  Egyptian  night.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  remarked  on  the  power  of  the  sun  as  a  denuding  agent  in  South 
Africa,  and  Dr.  Geikie  refers  to  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  Western  America 
as  the  main  instrument  of  destruction  acting  on  the  rocks  of  that  region.  On 
i.  175  a  cut  is  given  which  illustrates  the  same  kind  of  denudation  as  it  has 
taken  place  in  another  quarter  of  the  world  (Desert  of  Korosko). 

As  the  yellow  loess  is  distributed  in  China  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  so  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  there  fall  periodically, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle  and  North  Africa  almost  uninterruptedly,  showers 
of  a  reddish  dust,  which  has  been  found  to  consist  of  particles  of  silica,  alumina, 
carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  copper  and  manganese,  potash  and  soda, 
together  with  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  the 
latter  consisting  of  various  species  of  infusoria  inclosed  in  a  flinty  case.  In  the 
year  1755  showers  of  this  sort  (to  which  the  name  of  blood-rain  has  been  given) 
fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lago  Maggiore  over  an  area  of  more  than  four 
thousand  square  miles,  at  some  places  to  a  depth  of  an  inch,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  red-coloured  snow  fell  in  the  Alps  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet.  This  red  snow 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  species  of  Alga,  Protococcus  nivalis.  Similar 
dust-showers  are  sometimes  observed  further  north  in  Europe,  but  appear  to  be 
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rare  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     The  origin  of  the  reddish  dust  that  falls  in 
these  showers  is  not  known. 

Volcanic  dust  also  is  sometimes  carried  by  the  wind  enormous  distances. 
At  the  last  outbreak  of  the  Vatna  Jokull  and  Herthubreith  in  Iceland,  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  for  instance,  the  fine  ashes  were  conveyed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stockholm,  upwards  of  1100  miles.  Great  quantities  of  salt  particles  are  said 
to  be  carried  to  Egypt  by  the  storms  of  the  Libyan  desert,  so  that  the  limestone 
beds  in  that  country  always  have  a  saline  efflorescence  on  their  surface,  and  are 
impregnated  with  salt  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rock 
is  undergoing  rapid  disintegration. 

So  much  regarding  the  carrying  power  of  winds.  The  force  of  winds  is  also 
conspicuously  manifested  in  a  number  of  instances  besides  those  already  inci- 
dentally mentioned.  When  they  blow  with  violence  against  the  mouth  of  a  river 
they  sometimes  form  such  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  stream  as  to  cause  it 
to  inundate  the  country  round.  This,  for  example,  takes  place  regularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Pasig  at  Manila,  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  Another  effect  is  to  cause  the  river  to  deposit  its  heavier 
alluvium  sooner  than  otherwise  it  wonld  have  done,  so  that  its  mouth  becomes 
choked.  Xumberless  are  the  instances  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  violent 
winds  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  commonly  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
regions.  In  August,  1837,  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies  carried  away  a  well- 
built  house  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  from  its  foundations,  and  levelled  the 
fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  with  the  ground;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
destroyed  150  houses  in  St.  Bartholomew.  A  cyclone  that  raged  on  the  island 
of  Mauritius  on  the  28th  of  February  and  1st  of  March,  1818,  pushed  the  hinder 
part  of  the  theatre,  53  feet  broad,  82  feet  long,  and  34  feet  high,  nearly  five  feet 
sidewards  on  its  foundation  walls,  and  that  although  the  hinder  was  connected 
with  the  front  portion. 

The  formation  of  downs  or  ramparts  of  sand  on  sandy  plains  or  along 
sandy  sea-shores  is  another  effect  of  the  winds.  The  wind  blowing  obliquely 
downwards  on  the  shore,  the  moving  particles  of  air  are  reflected  obliquely 
upwards  at  the  same  angle,  and,  carrying  with  them  particles  of  sand,  gradually 
heap  those  up  in  the  form  of  a  rampart  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  having  the 
side  facing  the  sea  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Another 
similar  down  is  formed  at  some  distance  behind,  from  the  loose  particles  carried 
away  from  the  top  of  the  first  as  well  as  those  picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  so  on  until  a  series  of  undulations  is  formed. 

Water- spouts  are  also  among  the  phenomena  due  to  winds.  They  are 
formed  when  very  contracted  cyclones  blow  over  the  ocean.  In  a  previous  para- 
graph in  the  section  on  the  ocean-level,  it  was  stated  that  a  local  rise  of  level 
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always  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  a  cyclone,  the  pressure  being  there  at  the 
lowest.  Now  a  water-spout  is  simply  an  excessive  rise  of  this  nature  caused  by 
a  cyclone  of  .very  contracted  dimensions,  the  ascent  of  the  water  being,  however, 
assisted  by  the  whirling  motion  of  the  air.  When  a  cyclone  or  whirlwind  of  this 
nature  blows,  it  first  condenses  the  clouds  within  its  circumference,  and  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  is  seen  to  descend  from  above.  At  the 
same  time  the  surface  of  the  sea  under  it  is  agitated  and  whirled  round,  the 
waters  are  converted  into  vapour,  and  ascend  with  a  spiral  motion,  till  they 
unite  with  the  cone  proceeding  from  the  cloud — unless,  as  often  happens,  they 
disperse  before  the  junction  is  effected.  Both  columns  diminish  towards  their 
point  of  contact.  In  the  middle  of  the  cone  forming  the  water-spout  there  is  a 
white,  transparent  tube,  which  becomes  less  distinct  on  approaching  it;  and  it  is 
then  discovered  to  be  a  vacant  space,  in  which  no  water  ascends,  but  down  which 
large  drops  of  rain  precipitate  themselves.  In  calm  weather,  water-spouts  gener- 
ally preserve  the  perpendicular  in  their  motion;  but  when  acted  on  by  winds, 
they  move  obliquely.  Sometimes  they  disperse  suddenly;  at  other  times  they 
move  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  continue  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more  before  they  disappear.  A  notion  has  been  entertained  that  they  are  very 
dangerous  to  shipping,  owing  to  the  descent,  at  the  instant  of  their  breaking,  of 
a  large  body  of  water,  sufficient  to  sink  a  ship;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  for  the  water  descends  only  in  the  form  of  heavy  rain.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  small  vessels  incur  a  risk  of  being  capsized  if  they  carry  much  sail, 
because  sudden  gusts  of  wind  from  all  points  of  the  compass  are  very  common  in 
the  vicinity  of  water-spouts.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  dissipate  water- 
spouts by  firing  cannon-balls  at  them. 

CLIMATE. 

ZONES  OF  TEMPERATURE. — By  the  climate  of  a  locality  is  meant  its 
character  as  to  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  salubrity  and  insalubrity. 
The  chief  element  in  the  determination  of  climate  is  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  a  division  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid  zones,  in  accordance  with  the  relation  of  those  parts 
of  the  earth  to  the  position  of  the  sun  in  its  apparent  annual  orbit,  was  made  by 
the  Greek  philosopher  Parmenides.  The  position  of  these  zones  of  temperature, 
as  they  are  called,  has  been  already  defined  in  the  introductory  section  of  this 
work,  and  is  really  of  no  consequence  with  reference  to  climate,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  marked  off  by  the  boundaries  of  Parmenides  cannot 
be  regarded  as  even  in  the  roughest  sense  climatic  divisions.  The  so-called  zones 
of  temperature  are  in  fact  only  zones  of  illumination.  Heat  and  cold  depend  not 
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merely  on  geographical  latitude,  but  on  various  other  causes  which  produce  great 
variation  from  the  general  rule,  by  which  a  region  lying  near  the  equator  should 
always  be  warmer  than  one  more  remote  from  it.    In  general,  however,  geographi- 
cal latitude  is  the  principal  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  view  in  considering  the 
climate  of  a  country.     The  highest  degree  of  heat  is  found  under  the  equator, 
and  the  lowest,  or  the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  under  the  poles;  and,  where  there 
are  no  other  modifying  circumstances,  a  country  is  warmer  in  proportion  as  the 
sun's  altitude  is  greater  and  the  day  longer.     Under  the  line  the  heat  is  not 
uniform.     Owing  to  the  radiant  power  of  sandy  plains,  and  the  absence  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  the  heat  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  particularly 
on  the  western  coast,  also  in  Arabia  and  India,  is  excessive.     In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  South  America,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  moderate.     But  the  nature 
of  the  surface  in  not  to  be  disregarded.     The  heat  increases  as  the  soil  becomes 
cultivated.      Thus,   for  the   last   thousand   years  Germany  has  been   growing 
gradually  warmer  by  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  draining  of  lakes,  and  the 
Irying  up  of  bogs  and  marshes.     A  similar  consequence  of  cultivation  seems  to 
>e  apparent  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic 
tates.     The  mass  of  minerals  which  composes  the  highest  layer  of  a  country  has, 
without  doubt,  an  influence  on  its  temperature.     Barren  sands  admit  of  a  much 
nore  intense  heat  than  loam.     Meadow  lands  are  not  so  warm  in  summer  as  the 
>are  ground.     The  winds  to  which  a  country  is  most  exposed  by  its  situation 
mve  a  great  influence  on  the  climate.     If  north  and  east  winds  blow  frequentty 
n  any  region  it  will  be  colder,  the  latitude  being  the  same,  than  another  which 
s  often  swept  by  milder  breezes  from  the  south  and  west.     The  influence  of  the 
yind  on  the  temperature  of  a  country  is  very  apparent  in  regions  on  the  sea- 
;oast.     The  difference  in  the  extremes  of  temperature  is  least  within  the  tropics. 
The  heat,  which  would  be  intolerable  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  is  mitigated 
)y  the  rainy  season,  which  then  commences.     When  the  sun  returns  to  the 
>pposite  half  of  the  torrid  zone,  so  that  its  rays  become  less  vertical,  the  weather 
s  delightful.     The  variations  in  temperature  are  greater  in  the  temperate  zones, 
ind  increase  as  you  approach  the  polar  circles.     The  heat  of  the  higher  latitudes, 
especially  about  59°  and  60°,  amounts,  in  July,  to  75°  or  80°  Fahrenheit,  and 
s  greater  than  that  of  countries  10°  nearer  the  equator.     At  Tornea,  in  Lap- 
and,  where  the  sun's  rays  fall  as  obliquely  at  the  summer  solstice  as  they  do  in 
jermany  at  the  equinox,  the  heat  is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone, 
)ecause  the  sun  is  almost  always  above  the  horizon.     As  an  example  of  the 
•emarkable  uniformity  of  tropical  temperatures  throughout  the  year  it  may  be 
nentioned  that  at  Singapore  on  an  average  of  years  the  extreme  temperatures  in 
he  shade  are— highest  87°,  lowest  70°  Fahr.,  a  difference  of  17°.     (See  also 
i-  219,  temperature  of  Eubaga  in  Uganda.)     At  "Wellington,  in  New  Zealand, 
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the  extremes  on  an  average  of  years  are — highest  79°,  lowest  33°,  difference  46C 
at  Melbourne,  highest  108°,  lowest  30°,  difference  78°;  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
highest  87°,  lowest  -15°,  difference  102°. 

The  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  coast-line  a  country  possesses  in  proportion  to 
its  area  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  climate.  The  almost  unvarying  tempera 
ture  of  the  ocean  equalizes  in  some  degree  the  periodic  distribution  of  hea 
among  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  proximity  of  a  great  mass 
of  water  moderates,  by  its  action  on  the  winds,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter.  Hence  the  more  equable  temperature  of  islands  and  coasts  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  places  far  inland.  Warsaw  and  Amsterdam  are  almost  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  former  is  46-48°,  while  it 
reaches  at  the  latter  53 '4°  Fahr. 

Many  of  these  facts  regarding  climate  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
map  taken  from  a  chart  of  the  temperature-zones  of  the  earth  prepared  by 
Dr.  Alex.  Supan,  and  contributed  to  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  (Sept.,  1879). 
Dr.  Supan  adheres  to  the  old  system  in  dividing  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  five  zones  of  temperature,  a  warm  (or  torrid),  a  north  and  south  temperate, 
and  a  north  and  south  frigid  zone;  but  the  boundaries  of  these  zones  are  not 
determined  by  the  track  of  the  sun,  but  by  isothermal  lines,  that  is,  lines  of 
equal  mean  temperature.  Dr.  Supan's  warm  zone  lies  between  the  north  and 
south  annual  isothermals  of  20°  C.  or  68°  Fahr.,  which  are  in  a  general  way  the 
outer  boundaries  of  the  north  and  south  regions  of  calms.  The  temperate  zones 
lie  between  the  annual  isothermals  of  20°  and  0°  C.  (68°  and  32°  Fahr.),  and  the 
frigid  zones  lie  north  and  south  of  the  latter  isothermals.  These  zones  are  again 
divided  as  follows  into  sub-zones  or  belts : — 

1.  The  tropical  sub-zone  between  the  isothermals  of  68°  Fahr.  for  the  coldest 
month. 

2.  The  ectropical  sub-zones  between  the  isothermals  of  68°  Fahr.  for  the 
coldest  month  and  those  of  68°  Fahr.  for  the  whole  year. 

3.  The  equatorial  sub-zones  of   the  temperate  zones   between  the  annual 
isothermals  of  68°  Fahr.  and  those  of  32°  Fahr.  for  the  coldest  month.     '  . 

4.  The  polar  sub-zones  of  the  temperate  zones  between  the  isothermals  of 
32°  Fahr.  for  the  coldest  month  and  the  isothermals  of  32°  Fahr.  for  the  whole 
year. 

5.  The  equatorial  sub -zones  of  the  frigid  zones  between  the  annual  isother- 
mals of  32°  Fahr.  and  the  isothermals  of  32°  Fahr.  for  the  warmest  month. 

6.  The  polar  sub-zones  of  the  frigid  zones  (not  shown  in  our  section)  beyond 
the  isothermal  of  32°  Fahr.  for  the  warmest  month. 

When  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  in  this  way  into  zones  and  sub- 
zones,  we  have  in  the  former  the  means  of  making  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
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mean  annual  temperatures  of  different  regions,  and  in  the  latter  the  means  of 
making  a  similar  comparison  of  winter  temperatures.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
see  from  our  diagram  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  winter  temperature  in 
the  west  is  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  east,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  World.  This  is  especially  striking  in  comparing  the  equatorial  and 
polar  belts  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  common  boundary  of  which  runs  up  to 
about  lat.  58°  N.  in  the  New  World  and  to  about  lat.  70°  N.  in  the  Old.  This  is 
attributed  by  Dr.  Supan  primarily  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  warm  south- 
westerly winds,  and  secondarily  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  ocean  currents  from 
the  south-west  that  strike  against  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  which  help  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  these  winds.  Our  map  shows  that 
western  Europe  appears  to  be  much  more  affected  by  these  causes  than  western 
America;  but  Dr.  Supan  has  found  by  calculation  that  if  Europe  be  regarded 
only  as  an  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
Old  World  generally  be  compared  with  that  of  the  New  World,  the  proportion 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  belts  of  the  temperate  zone  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both.  The  equability  of  marine  temperatures  generally  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  land  is  shown  by  the  great  expansion  of  the  temperate  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  torrid  zone  on  the  ocean.  Another  fact  made  strikingly  prominent 
by  our  map  is  the  large  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  colder  climates  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  as  compared  with  the  southern.  According  to  Dr.  Supan's 
calculations,  the  areas  belonging  to  the  different  zones  and  sub-zones  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  respectively  are  as  follows : — 


Frigid      (  Polar  sub-zone, 
Zone.       {  Equatorial  sub  -zone, 
Temperate  (  Polar  sub-zone, 
Zone.        (  Equatorial  sub-zone, 
Warm       j  Ectropical  sub-zone, 
Zone.        (  Tropical  sub-zone, 

NORTHERN  I 
Land  Surface. 

[EMISPHERE. 

Ocean. 

SOUTHERN  E 
Land  Surface. 

EMISPHERE. 

Ocean. 

Square  Miles. 

Square  Miles. 
242,000 
7,312,000 
3,808,000 
13,080,000 
7,728,000 
27,571,000 

Square  Miles. 

Square  Miles. 
8,228,000 
1,095,000 
6,695,000 
35,267,000 
8,341,000 
26,255,000 

7,012,000 
9,946,000 
4,410,000 
7,869,000 
7,510,000 

2,362,000 
4,248,000 
5,772,000 

FREEZING  OF  WATER. — Fresh  water  freezes  when  the  temperature  falls  to 
32°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  which  is  therefore  taken  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
graduation  of  thermometers  graduated  on  other  scales  (the  Celsius  or  Centigrade 
and  the  Reaumur  thermometer).  When  water-drops  in  the  air  freeze  they  form 
snowflakes,  and  if  snow  falls  in  perfectly  still  air  each  flake  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  beautiful  crystal  with  six  rays.  Standing  water,  on  the  other  hand,  forms 
ice.  This  also  has  a  six-rayed  crystalline  form,  and  each  crystal  of  which  a  solid 
lump  of  ice  is  made  up  contains  within  it  an  empty  space.  Ice  thus  occupies 
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greater  bulk  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  in  consequence  float 
on  the  surface  of  water.     Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance  ice  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  waters  on  which  it  is  formed,  and  being  there  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  sun  would  remain  unmelted,  and  new  ice  would  gradually  accumulate 
upon  it  till  all  the  water  in  cold  regions  was  converted  into  ice.     Fresh  water  is 
in  fact  heaviest  at  some  degrees  above  the  freezing-point  (about  39°  Fahr.),  and 
hence  the  bottom- waters  of  freshwater  lakes  are  never  below  this  temperature.  $ 
The  actual  temperature  of  the  bottom-waters  of  lakes  depends  on  the  temper  aturej 
of  the  district,  being  equal  to  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  the  air  above  them.1 
Regarding  the  freezing  of  sea-water,  see  under  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  i.  2,  3. 

It  is  the  fact  that  water  expands  in  freezing  that  enables  frost  to  act  so  power- 
fully as  it  does  as  a  denuding  or  disintegrating  agent.  Water  enters  the  cracks  and 
pores  of  rocks,  and  on  freezing  expands  with  such  force  as  to  break  off  numberless 
small  particles  from  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  even  from  time  to  time  to  split 
off  larger  fragments. 

TEMPERATURE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  ELEVATION.— A  division  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  into  zones  of  temperature  cannot  take  any  account  of  the 
influence  of  elevation  on  temperature,  except  in  the  case  of  vast  plateaux.  It  iaK 
roughly  estimated  that  the  thermometer  falls  1°  for  every  300  feet  of  ascent,  so 
that  even  in  the  warmest  latitudes  the  cold  becomes  severe  when  we  ascend  to 
great  heights.  On  all  lofty  mountains  the  effect  of  cold  at  the  higher  elevations 
is  shown  by  their  being  constantly  covered  with  snow  above  a  certain  limit, 
which  is  called  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  or,  more  shortly,  the  snow- 
line.  The  height  of  this  line  varies  with  different  circumstances.  As  might  be 
taken  for  granted,  it  is  higher  in  the  tropics  than  in  regions  nearer  the  poles, 
and  in  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  mostly  higher  on  the  south  side  (the  side 
facing  the  sun)  than  on  the  north.  This  does  not  always  hold  good,  however, 
for  the  height  of  the  snow-line  depends  also  on  the  amount  of  the  snowfall,  and 
accordingly  on  the  relative  amount  of  dryness  in  the  winds  blowing  over  them. 
It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  snow-line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  is  exposed  during  half  the  year  to  the  moisture-laden  south-west  monsoon, 
is  lower  than  on  the  north  side,  where  the  snowfalls  are  comparatively  scanty. 

GLACIERS,  or  masses  of  ice  filling  the  upper  valleys  of  mountains  and  slowly 
flowing  down  below  the  snow-line  till  they  reach  a  point  at  which  they  melt 
away,  are  another  evidence  of  cold  at  great  elevations.  The  height  at  which  they 
are  found  and  their  extent  vary  with  the  same  circumstances  that  affect  the 
snow-line — latitude,  exposure,  and  moisture.  In  the  polar  regions  they  descend 
to  the  water's  edge,  often  presenting  a  lofty  precipitous  face  at  their  lower  end; 
and  their  extremities  breaking  off  form  icebergs.  (See  under  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  i.  2.) 
Even  where  a  region  is  almost  completely  covered  with  ice,  like  Greenland,  that 
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ce  is  not  to  be  imagined  as  a  stationary  mass.  It  is  constantly  in  motion,  con- 
stantly advancing  from  the  heights  to  the  plains  or  the  sea,  constantly  melting  or 
>reaking  away  at  its  lower  extremities,  and  constantly  being  renewed  above.  In 
ower  latitudes  glaciers  generally  terminate  in  a  vaulted  cavern,  from  underneath 
,vhich  issues  a  turbid  stream  due  to  the  melting  of  ice,  and  rendered  turbid  by 
;arthy  matter  that  gets  mingled  with  its  waters  in  consequence  of  the  eroding 
iction  of  the  glacier  itself.  The  deficiency  of  moisture  is  the  explanation 
>f  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus,  though  in  nearly  the  same 
atitude  as  those  of  the  Alps,  are  not  developed  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
is  the  latter,  the  equatorial  air-currents  being  in  a  large  measure  deprived  of 
;heir  moisture  before  they  reach  the  Caucasus  range.  The  temperature  of  the 
season  or  of  a  cycle  of  seasons  also  affects  both  the  limit  of  snow  and  the 
limit  of  the  descent 
of  glaciers.  Both 
of  these  limits  are 
higher  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  in  a 
warm  summer  than  in 
a  cold  summer,  in  a 
warm  series  of  years 
than  in  a  cold  series. 

The  principal  questions  that  have  to  be  answered  concerning  glaciers  are  three 
in  number: — How  are  they  formed?  How  do  they  move?  and,  Why  do  they 
move  as  they  do?  The  first  of  these  questions  presents  no  difficulty.  They 
are  formed  from  the  snow  that  falls  on  the  mountain  tops.  This  snow  is  at  first 
extremely  fine  and  powdery  like  that  which  falls  during  hard  frost.  But  this 
powdery  snow  rolls  and  slides  down  the  mountain  slopes  like  sand  poured  in  a 
heap,  and  as  it  sinks  to  lower  levels  its  particles  get  aggregated  into  tolerably 
large  grains,  which  partly  melt  and  cohere  on  freezing  again.  In  this  condition 
the  glacier-snow  is  known  to  the  French  as  neve  and  to  the  Germans  as  firn. 
On  sinking  still  lower  down  the  neve  melts  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  more  com- 
pletely and  finally  freezes  into  a  solid  mass;  and  thus  the  glacier  is  formed. 

The  second  question,  that  as  to  their  mode  of  motion,  remained  long  un- 
answered, till  at  length  the  observations  of  Professor  Forbes  established  the  fact 
that  a  glacier  flows  downwards  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  very  viscous  fluid. 
That  is,  it  moves  extremely  slowly,  but  as  all  fluids  do  it  moves  quicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides  where  it  is  impeded  by  friction,  and  in  the  middle 
quicker  at  the  surface  than  mid- way  down,  and  quicker  mid- way  down  than  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  also  ascertained  that,  as  in  a  river,  the  line  of  quickest  motion 
in  a  glacier  in  a  winding  bed  is  always  nearer  the  concave  than  the  convex  side 
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of  a  bend  (Fig.  32),  and  that,  where  two  glaciers  unite,  that  part  of  the  united 
boil  which  has  the  greater  mass  of  ice  behind  it  flows  more  rapidly  than  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  smaller  tributary  glacier.  But  though  ice  in  enormous 
mmni  can  Urns  behave  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  viscous  fluid,  it  is  too  rigid 
a  substance  to  move  over  an  uneven  bed  (such  as  that  of  a  glacier  always  is) 
without  fracture,  and  heuce  the  numerous  transverse  clefts  or  crevasses  into 
which  they  are  rent  As  to  the  slowness  of  rate  of  glacier  motion,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  those  of  the  Alps  it  seldom  exceeds  6  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  the  case  of  the  enormous  glaciers  of  Greenland,  it  is  very  much 
greater. 

The  third  of  the  questions  mentioned  above,  that  namely  as  to  the  expla- 
nation of  glacier  motion,  is  that  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  general  agreement 
among  men  of  science.  All  the  facts  just  mentioned  regarding  the  mode  of 
motion  seem  to  point  to  gravity  as  the  principal  cause,  and  that  such  is  the 
principal  cause  is  perhaps  the  view  most  generally  held.  But  gravity  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  facts;  the  view  generally  held  is  that  it  is 
gravity  combined  with  other  causes  affecting  the  behaviour  of  ice.  It  is  known 
that  fragments  of  ice  when  moist  readily  unite  under  pressure  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  Tyndall's  theory  of  glacier  motion  is  that  parts  of  the  glacier  are  constantly 
being  crushed  into  fragments  under  its  own  weight,  that  the  glacier  moves  on 
over  these  crushed  portions,  and  that  when  the  pressure  is  partly  relieved  these 
fragments  freeze  together  again  into  a  mass  continuous  with  the  glacier  itself. 
This  theory  may  be  called  the  theory  of  fracture  and  regelation.  But  it 
has  also  been  proved  on  theoretical  grounds  (by  Professor  James  Thomson  of 
Glasgow)  and  afterwards  confirmed  experimentally  (by  Sir  William  Thomson) 
that  the  freezing-point  of  water  (or  melting-point  of  ice)  is  lowered  by  pressure, 
and  a  theory  of  glacier  motion  has  been  founded  upon  this  fact.  It  is  con- 
tended that  where  the  pressure  of  the  glacier  is  greatest  the  melting-point  sinks 
below  the  actual  temperature  of  the  ice  and  there  accordingly  the  ice  melts. 
The  parts  of  the  glacier  depending  for  support  on  the  melted  portion  necessarily 
move  downwards,  but  the  melted  ice  soon  escapes  into  a  place  where  th€ 
pressure  is  relieved,  and  there  it  freezes  again.  This  theory  may  be  called  the 
theory  of  melting  and  regelation;  and  if  gravity  is  really  the  principal 
motive  force  concerned  in  the  case  it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  processes 
go  on  during  the  advance  of  glaciers.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  that  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  fact  of  gravity  being  the  principal  motive  force,  anc 
a  totally  different  theory  of  glacier  motion  (a  theory  which  it  would  take  severa 
pages  to  explain)  has  been  propounded  by  Dr.  Croll  in  Climate  and  Time. 

As  they  move  glaciers  carry  along  on  their  surface  masses  of  rock  and  othe: 
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lebris  which  have  resulted  from  the  weathering  of  the  rocks  that  tower  above 
;hem.  These  lines  of  debris  are  known  as  moraines  and  are  always  found 
ilong  the  sides  of  the  glacier.  Where  two  glaciers  meet  the  adjoining  side- 
noraines  of  each  unite  to  form  a  middle-moraine,  and  an  additional  moraine 
is  formed  by  every  tributary  glacier  provided  that  glacier  issues  from  a  valley 
in  which  it  is  overlooked  by  mountain  cliffs.  The  rocks  and  other  debris 
forming  these  moraines  are  finally  precipitated  over  the  end  of  the  glacier,  and 
there  they  form  an  end-moraine,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  glacier  reaches 

iin  the  coldest  seasons. 
Heaps  of  rubbish  of  this  nature  lying  in  a  valley  bottom  are  one  of  the 
signs  of  glacier  action,  but  there  are  other  signs  of  an  equally  striking  kind  left 
by  the  glacier  on  its  bed.     The  rocks  of  the  glacier-bed  are  all  marked  by  ice- 
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Fig.  33. — Section  of  a  glacier,  showing  crevasses,  moraines,  anil  the  mammillated  surface  of  the  bed. 
(From  Ramsay's  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain.) 

scratches  technically  known  as  striae  running  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
glacier  flows  or  flowed;  and,  by  the  eroding  action  of  the  ice,  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  is  filled  with  a  fine  detritus  mingled  with  larger  or  smaller  striated  rock- 
fragments  (boulders).  But  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier-bed  is  also 
characteristic.  It  usually  has  what  is  called  a  mammillated  appearance,  being 
composed  of  a  succession  of  low  rounded  humps  so  as  to  give  to  the  bed  a  wavy 
outline  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  larger  rocks  in  the  bed  are 
rounded  and  polished  on  the  side  turned  against  the  current  of  the  glacier, 
and  are  hence  known  as  sheep-backs  or  roches  moutonnees. 

THE  ICE  AGE. — From  the  signs  just  mentioned  it  has  been  inferred  apparent^ 
with  certainty  that  there  have  been  times  when  immense  areas  in  what  are  now 
temperate  climates  were  covered  with  ice.  At  a  period  which  is  in  a  geological 
sense  quite  recent,  a  period  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  on  the  south 
of  the  former,  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  down  to  the  middle  of  Germany, 
a  large  part  of  North  America,  and  other  regions  now  temperate  seem  to  have 
been  buried  under  a  greater  or  less  depth  of  ice.  This  period  is  what  is  known 
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th«  Ice  Age,  with  regard  to  which  science  has  only  lately  begun  to  shed  lig] 
tint  h  on  the  phenomena  which  were  then  manifested  and  their  cause.  The 
most  important  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  is  contained  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Croll's  Climate  an 
Timt.  According  to  the  theory  which,  though  not  first  promulgated,  appears  to 
have  been  first  successfully  defended  in  that  book,  such  an  exceptional  spread 
of  ice  as  would  present  the  phenomena  of  an  ice  age  in  the  northern  or  southern 
hemisphere  is  due  to  two  causes  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  EARTH  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  these  causes 
being  a  high  degree  of  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  occurrence  of 
winter  in  aphelion,  that  is,  at  that  position  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit  when  our 
planet  is  at  its  furthest  from  the  sun,  and  when  accordingly  its  motion  in  its 
orbit  is  slowest;  when  winter,  therefore,  is  colder  both  on  account  of  the  greatly 
increased  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  season. 
The  effect  of  these  causes  is  not  a  direct  one,  for  it  has  been  rigorously  demon- 
strated that  the  cold  of  the  long  winter  in  these  circumstances  is  exactly  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  heat  radiated  to  the  earth  during  the  short  summer 
when  our  planet  is  at  its  nearest  to  the  sun.  But  the  causes  mentioned  bring 
about  a  number  of  effects  the  joint  result  of  which  is  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  glaciation.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  R  Wallace,  however,  these  causes 
require  to  be  combined  with  certain  geographical  conditions,  to  bring  about  the 
phenomena  in  question. 

According  to  this  theory  what  is  known  as  the  Ice  Age  is  referred  to  the 
last  period  of  high  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  period  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  attained  its  maximum  about  210,000  years  ago.  As  long  as  that  high 
eccentricity  lasted  the  phenomena  of  the  ice  age  would  alternate  between  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  every  10,500  years  according  to  the  season 
in  which  the  earth  was  in  aphelion,  and  these  periods  of  glaciation  would  in  each 
hemisphere  be  followed  by  intervals  of  exceptionally  mild  climatic  conditions. 
And  that  is  apparently  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Of  the  evidences  of  recent  glacial  action  that  have  come  down  to  us  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  that  furnished  by  what  is  known  as  glacial  drift  or 
boulder-clay,  a  deposit  corresponding  to  the  fine  detritus  inclosing  striated 
rock-fragments  or  boulders  mentioned  above  as  occupying  the  beds  of  modern 
glaciers.  The  glacial  action  of  former  times  has  spread  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  many  parts  with  thick  deposits  of  this  nature,  and  no  surer  sign  of  former 
glaciation  can  be  obtained  than  that  which  these  deposits  afford.  Now  such 
deposits  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  with  inter- 
calated beds  indicating  climatic  conditions  of  a  quite  opposite  kind.  The 
boulder-clay  lies  above  and  below,  a  sure  proof  of  a  climate  of  arctic  severity; 
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but  between  these  glacial  deposits  there  lies  what  is  known  as  an  interglacial 
bed  containing  remains  of  a  fauna,  and  flora  that  must  have  flourished  when 
the  climate  was  peculiarly  mild.  Such  an  interglacial  bed  was  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Geikie  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  various  others 
have  been  discovered  in  Scotland;  in  Germany  evidence  has  been  obtained  of 
three  successive  interglacial  mild  periods  belonging  to  the  last  Ice  Age,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  three  were  the  only  ones. 

But  further,  if  the  theory  of  the  Ice  Age  now  under  consideration  is  sound, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  an  ice  age  is  not  a  solitary  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  but  that  similar  phenomena  must  have  occurred  in  earlier 
periods  of  high  eccentricity.  And  this  also  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
observed  facts.  Mention  has  just  been  made  of  "the  last  Ice  Age,"  meaning 
that  which  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch ;  for,  though  that  is  the 
one  of  which  naturally  we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence,  and  which  is  hence 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Great  Ice  Age,  yet  evidence  of  ice  action  in  temperate 
latitudes  has  been  found  in  every  series  of  geological  formations  down  to  and 
including  the  Silurian. 

Besides  covering  the  earth  in  many  places  with  thick  deposits  of  boulder-clay 
the  Ice  Age  has  had  other  important  effects  on  the  geographical  features  of  the 
land.  It  has  in  many  instances  altered  the  course  of  rivers,  and  by  partially 
blocking  up  the  mouths  of  valleys  with  moraine-matter  it  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  lake-basins;  while  a  still  more  important  effect  is  attributed 
to  that  ancient  ice  action  by  some  geologists,  who  hold  that  many  lake-basins 
hollowed  out  in  solid  rock  and  most  fiords  owe  their  existence  to  glacier  erosion; 
a  theory  principally  advocated  by  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  now  pretty  widely 
accepted.  It  seems,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  both  fiords  and  those  rock- 
basins  which  are  so  plentifully  studded  over  the  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
formerly  subject  to  ice  action  have  had  their  present  form  given  to  them 
either  during  the  great  ice  age  or  recurrent  periods  of  a  similar  nature;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  held  that  such  depressions  are  due  wholly  to  this  cause,  for, 
as  Professor  James  Geikie  remarks,  "You  must  first  have  valleys  before  you 
can  have  valley-eroding  glaciers."  Even  those  who  are  disposed  to  deny 
altogether  the  excavating  power  of  ice  recognize  the  influence  of  the  ice  age 
in  the  fiords  and  numerous  lake-basins  referred  to.  If  the  ice  did  not  make 
those  hollows  they  admit  that  it  preserved  them.  By  filling  them  up  during 
the  ice  age  with  a  substance  that  disappeared  on  the  advent  of  milder  climates 
it  prevented  them  from  being  permanently  filled  up  by  the  products  of  the 
various  modes  of  denudation.  Such  is  the  view  defended  by  Tyndall  in  England 
and  Oscar  Peschel  in  Germany;  and  the  latter  holds  that  the  original  formation  of 
the  fissures  constituting  fiords  was  a  consequence  of  the  cracking  of  rising  coasts, 
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and  that  these  fissures  were  afterwards  rapidly  widened  and  deepened  through 
the  great  energy  of  the  denuding  agents  in  the  regions  where  they  are  found. 

RAINFALL. — At  the  beginning  of  the  section  on  the  ATMOSPHERE  it  was  stated 
that  at  all  temperatures  the  atmosphere  was  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  a 
certain  amount  of  vapour,  an  amount  varying  according  to  the  temperature. 
When  the  vapour  present  exceeds  this  amount  part  of  it  becomes  condensed  into 
visible  drops  of  water.  The  temperature  at  which  in  any  state  of  the  atmosphere 
vapour  begins  to  be  condensed  is  called  the  dew-point ;  and,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  this  temperature  will  vary  with  the  relative  amount  of  moisture,  it  follows 
that  the  dew-point  serves  as  an  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  water-vapour 
with  which  the  air  is  charged.  Hence  instruments  called  hygrometers,  or 
"moisture-measures,"  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
humidity  of  the  air  by  determining  the  dew-point.  Recent  observations  seem 
to  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  minute  solid  particles  (dust)  is  necessary 
for  the  condensation  of  water-vapour,  but  in  fact  this  condition  is  never  wanting 
in  the  atmosphere,  though  the  relative  number  of  solid  particles  may  be  very 
much  greater  in  certain  places  and  at  certain  times  than  at  others. 

As  the  colder  temperatures  are  always  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
the  condensation  of  vapour  is  more  apt  to  take  place  there  than  in  lower  strata, 
even  although  it  is  in  these  lower  strata  that  the  greatest  relative  amount  of  water 
vapour  is  always  present.  The  first  effect  of  condensation  in  elevated  strata  is 
to  form  clouds,  which  are  nothing  else  than  collections  of  water  vapour  con- 
densed, or,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  where  cirrus  clouds  are  formed, 
frozen,  in  fine  particles.  When  thus  condensed  the  particles  of  water  forming 
clouds  at  once  begin  to  fall  under  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  in  so  doing  tl  •• 
reach  warmer  strata  where  they  may  again  be  evaporated  or  reduced  to  that 
condition  in  which  they  are  held  invisibly  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  clouds  are  always  changing  their  form.  They  are  always  falling,  but, 
like  glaciers,  they  are  perpetually  melting  away  on  one  side  perpetually  being 
renewed  on  the  other. 

When  the  proportion  of  vapour  to  temperature  exceeds  the  amount  which 
may  be  held  in  suspension  in  any  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  some  of  the  vapour 
either  descends  to  the  earth  as  mist,  or,  the  drops  becoming  larger  and  larger,  it 
falls  as  rain.  The  annual  amount  of  the  rainfall  at  any  place  varies  with  the  lati- 
tude, the  elevation,  the  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  prevailing  winds,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  some  other  local  conditions.  Humboldt  estimates  the 
average  annual  rainfall  in  latitudes  0°,  19°,  45°,  and  60°  at  98,  80,  29,  and  17 
inches  respectively,  low  latitudes  having  in  general  a  heavy  rainfall  because  of 
the  greater  evaporation  in  tropical  regions.  In  these  latitudes,  however,  rain 
does  not  fall,  as  a  rule,  on  so  many  days  in  the  year,  or  continue  falling  so  long 
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at  a  time,  as  it  does  in  higher  latitudes.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  climates  that  rain,  when  it  does  fall,  falls  in  great  quantity,  but  soon 
passes  off,  leaving  the  sky  again  clear.  The  greatest  annual  rainfall  hitherto 
observed  is  that  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  in  north-eastern  India,  between  Assam 
and  Cachar.  There  it  amounts  to  600  inches,  500  falling  during  the  seven 
months'  continuance  of  the  south-westerly  monsoons.  The  following  estimates 
of  the  annual  rainfall  in  certain  tropical  places  are  given  by  Mr.  Buchan : — 


Singapore, 97  inches. 

Canton, 78 

St.  Benoit  (Bourbon), 163 

Sierra  Leone, 87 

Caraccas, 155 

Pernambuco, 1 06 

Kio  Janeiro, 59 


Georgetown 100  inches. 

Barbadoes, 72 

St.  Domingo, 107 

Bahamas, 52 

VeraCruz, 183 

Ceara, 60 

Maraiihao, 280 


Region  of  calms  in  the  Atlantic, 225  inches. 

The  influence  of  forests  in  increasing  the  rainfall  is  well  known,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  influence  is  strictly  local,  and  does  not  affect  the  total 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  river  basin  but  only  its  distribution.  In  the 
river-basins  of  western  Europe,  for  which  alone  there  are  registers  of  the  rain- 
fall reaching  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  back,  no  diminution  can  be 
shown  to  have  taken  place  in  the  total  annual  rainfall  of  the  district  drained  by 
any  considerable  river.  Through  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  a  too 
great  effect  in  diminishing  the  rainfall  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  the 
clearing  and  bringing  under  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  rainfall  is  pretty  regular  in  the  tropics. 
'Over  the  ocean  the  skies  are  always  clear  where  the  trade -winds  blow,  since  these 
winds  come  from  cold  regions  where  the  evaporation  is  slight,  and,  becoming 
warmer  as  they  advance,  become  at  the  same  time  capable  of  taking  up  more  and 
more  vapour  without  reaching  the  point  of  saturation.  In  the  same  latitudes  on 
land  heavy  rains  fall  frequently,  which  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  trade-winds  themselves  on  reaching  the  land  are  sometimes  compelled  by  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  to  ascend  to  such  an  elevation  that,  owing  to  the 
increased  cold,  condensation  may  take  place,  partly  to  the  fact  already  stated  in 
its  proper  place,  that  on  the  land  the  trade-winds  do  not  blow  with  the  same 
steadiness  as  at  sea,  and  various  winds  blow  which  become  the  cause  of  conden- 
sation. In  the  region  of  calms  heavy  rains  fall  for  more  than  nine  hours  every 
day  throughout  the  whole  year,  commencing  with  remarkable  regularity  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon.  As  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  evaporation 
goes  on  actively,  and  as  the  moisture-charged  air  can  only  ascend,  condensation 
commences  as  soon  as  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  becomes  saturated,  and  goes 

on  even  after  sunset  till  the  proportion  of  vapour  has  sunk  below  the  point  of 
VOL.  I. 
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saturation.  In  monsoon  regions,  which  include  India,  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
China,  and  Eastern  Siberia  as  far  north  as  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  together  with  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  alternation  of  dry  and  wet  seasons  depends  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  Beyond  the  tropics  we  have  variable  winds  and  a 
variable  rainfall.  Immediately  beyond  the  rainless  trade-wind  regions  there  are 
others  in  Avhich  rain  is  an  unusual  occurrence  except  at  certain  seasons.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  this  region  includes  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  Over 
this  tract  the  winds  that  blow  in  summer  are  either  the  trade-wind  itself  or  cold 
northerly  winds,  both  of  which  are  unfavourable  to  condensation.  The  further 
south  we  go  in  this  region  the  longer  do  northerly  winds,  unaccompanied  by  rain, 
prevail.  In  winter,  however,  rain  is  brought  to  the  whole  region  by  warm  south- 
west winds.  These  sub-tropical  regions,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  strictly 
speaking  confined  to  the  ocean,  the  phenomena  characterizing  them  being  observed 
on  land  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Nevertheless,  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean (including  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  even  north-western  Persia)  have 
a  rainfall  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and 
the  ocean  of  the  same  latitude.  Beyond  the  sub-tropical  regions,  although  rain 
occurs  frequently  at  all  times  in  the  year,  except  over  two  tracts  afterwards  to 
be  specified,  still  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  during  which  rain  is  most 
prevalent  in  different  localities.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  rain  falls  in 
western  America  and  western  Europe  in  greatest  quantity  after  the  summer  is 
gone,  and  in  eastern  America,  from  Lake  Winnipeg  south-eastwards  to  Florida, 
and  in  eastern  Europe,  east  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  and  north  of  the 
Alps,  the  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  summer.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  on 
referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  zones  of  temperature,  that  both  in  Europe 
and  America  the  more  northerly  portions  of  those  regions  which  have  the 
greatest  rainfall  after  the  summer  is  over,  correspond  in  a  great  measure  with 
those  which  have,  for  their  latitude,  an  exceptionally  high  winter  temperature. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  autumn  rains  are  the  heaviest  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  summer  rains  the  heaviest  to  the  east  of  that  strip.  The 
two  tracts  above  referred  to  as  still  to  be  specified  on  account  of  the  special 
character  of  their  rainfall  are  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia  and  the  north-west  of 
America,  the  former  comprehending  the  basins  of  the  Lena,  the  Indigirka,  and 
the  Kolima,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Great  Fish  River  with 
the  islands  lying  to  the  north  of  that  part  of  the  continent.  In  both  of  these 
regions  there  prevails  in  winter  a  very  high  atmospheric  pressure,  with  a  very  low 
temperature  and  clear  calm  weather,  while  in  summer  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
cloudy  weather  and  rain. 

There  are  several  regions  of  the  land  over  which  the  rainfall  is  very  deficient, 
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and  where  accordingly  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  desert.  The  most  extensive 
of  these  regions  is  that  stretching  from  the  west  coast  of  northern  Africa  to  the 
north  of  China,  and  including  the  desert  of  Sahara,  Egypt,  the  greater  part  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  region  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  that 
round  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Balkhash,  Tibet,  and  the  desert  of  Gobi. 
Egypt,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its  fertility  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
From  this  extensive  region  of  deficient  rain,  however,  must  be  excepted  the 
tract  lying  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range,  and  embracing  Kashgar  and  Bokhara 
in  the  east  and  west,  and  Tashkent  and  Kunduz  in  the  north  and  south.  Over 
this  tract  the  rainfall  has  much  the  same  character  as  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Other  regions  of  deficient  rainfall  of  less  extent  are  that 
which  includes  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  and  several  of  the  western  states  of 
America  (see  ii.  301-2);  the  strip  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  between 
about  4°  s.  and  30°  S.  (ii.  360);  the  region  in  south-western  Africa  extending  for 
about  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  and  for  about  the  same  distance 
east  from  the  coast  (ii.  159);  and  the  whole  of  Australia  except  the  south-east 
and  the  coasts  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  north-east  (ii.  446). 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
connection  that  appears  to  subsist  between  the  sun-spots  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  tropical  and  sub -tropical  regions.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  director- 
general  of  statistics  to  the  government  of  India,  has  shown  that,  as  far  as  our 
statistical  information  on  this  subject  reaches,  there  is  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence between  the  variations  in  the  relative  amount  of  sun-spots  and  rainfall 
at  Madras,  the  highest  rainfall  occurring  in  the  years  in  which  the  spots  are  at 
their  greatest,  and  the  lowest  rainfall  when  the  spots  are  at  their  least.  The 
period  within  which  the  sun-spots  increase  from  their  minimum  to  their  maxi- 
mum, and  then  again  decline  to  their  minimum,  is  about  eleven  years;  and  Dr. 
Hunter,  comparing  the  registers  of  the  rainfall  at  Madras  from  1813  to  1876, 
with  the  registers  of  the  six  cycles  of  sun-spots  for  which  records  exist,  namely, 
from  1810  to  1860,  finds  that  the  average  rainfall  and  average  amount  of  sun- 
spots  of  the  cycles  of  eleven  years  within  these  dates,  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups — a  minimum  group,  an  intermediate  group,  and  a  maximum  group.  The 
result  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Average  Rainfall  Average  Relative 

at  Madras  Extent  of 

in  Inches.  Sun-spots. 

Minimum  group  of  cycle  of  sun-spots  )  inoo  i  n  QO 

—llth,  1st,  and  2d  years,  \ 

Intermediate  group  —  3d   and   4th,)  ,1007  Q«  Tt 

with  9th  and  10th  years,  \ 

Maximum    group  —  5th,    6th,    7th,  \ 

and  8th  years,  \  

Still  more  recently  other  observers  have  shown  that  there  is  some  reason 
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for  believing  that  in  Northern  India  the  relation  between  the  rainfall  and  the 
relative  extent  of  sun-spots  is  precisely  the  reverse,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain 
falling  in  those  parts  when  the  spots  are  at  their  least,  and  the  least  when  the 
spots  are  at  their  greatest.  Northern  India,  it  appears,  is  largely  dependent  on 
its  winter-rains,  and  when  the  monsoon  rains  of  summer  (on  which  Southern 
India  depends)  are  excessive,  the  winter-rains  in  the  north  are  deficient.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  at  the  time  of  maximum  sun-spots  the  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  tropics  is  lowered  by  about  '58  of  a  degree  Fahr. 

Before  concluding  this  section  on  rainfall  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
refreshing  of  the  ground  with  moisture  is  not  the  only  benefit  conferred  by  a; 
vapour-laden  atmosphere.  According  to  Prof.  Tyndall,  aqueous  vapour  is  more 
necessary  to  the  plant  life  of  England  than  clothing  to  its  people.  Eemove  this 
vapour  for  a  single  summer  night  from  the  region  it  overspreads,  and  you  would 
destroy  every  plant  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The 
warmth  of  our  fields  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would 
rise  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.  The  aqueous  vapour 
constitutes  a  local  dam  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
deepened;  but  the  dam  finally  overflows,  and  we  give  to  space  all  that  we 
receive  from  the  sun. 
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ARCTIC    REGIONS. 

The  name  of  Arctic  Regions  has  been  given  to  the  regions  round  the  North 
Pole  from  the  Greek  arktos,  a  bear,  from  the  name  of  the  well-known  constella- 
tion near  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens.  The  limit  of  these  regions  is  the 
arctic  or  north  polar  circle,  in  lat.  66°  30'  N.,  the  arctic  regions  being  in  fact 
identical  with  the  frigid  zone.  Within  this  limit  are  comprised  an  extensive 
area  not  yet  explored  all  round  the  north  pole,  an  extensive  water  area  to  which 
the  name  of  Arctic  Ocean  is  given,  and  the  most  northerly  parts  of  all  the  three 
northern  continents,  together  with  a  large  number  of  islands. 

ARCTIC  OCEAN. — There  are  three  routes  by  which  the  interior  parts  of 
this  ocean  can  be  approached,  one  between  Norway  and  Greenland  on  either  side 
of  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen,  one  between  Greenland  and  America,  and  the 
third  through  Behring's  Strait.  It  is  by  the  first  two  routes  that  the  highest 
latitudes  have  been  reached,  explorers  having  ascended  by  both  of  them  to 
beyond  82°  N.  lat.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored  the  bottom  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  seems  to  consist,  on  the  American  and  Asiatic  sides,  of  a  continuation 
of  the  extensive  plains  forming  the  northern  parts  of  the  adjoining  continents, 
while  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean  is  a  basin  lying  between  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Spitzbergen,  for  the  exploration  of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  Norwegian  expeditions  made  in  the  ship  Foringen,  in  1876-78,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Mohn,  of  Christiania.  This  depression  basin  extends  a  con- 
siderable way  below  the  arctic  circle  to  about  lat.  63°  N.,  and  even  to  lat.  60°  N. 
between  the  Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  southern  boundary  of  this 
basin  is  the  submarine  ridge  already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  as  con- 
necting Iceland  with  Europe,  and  as  this  ridge  cuts  off  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  North  Sea  the  cold  bottom  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  it  may  not 
improperly  be  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  latter  ocean  in  this 
quarter.  The  greatest  depth  that  has  been  found  in  this  basin  is  1861  fathoms. 

In  the  numerous  channels  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  Behring's  Strait,  the 
tides  are  regular  but  feeble.  On  the  other  hand,  tides  rising  twenty-four 
feet  have  been  observed  north  of  Smith's  Sound.  Cold  currents  flow 
down  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  all  the  channels  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  two  great  oceans,  and  warm  surface  currents  enter  it  by  the 
north  of  Norway  and  by  Behring's  Strait,  the  latter  being  respectively  the 
drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Japanese  Stream.  The  water  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  extremely  pure,  shells  being  distinctly  visible,  it  is  said,  at  a 
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depth  of  80  fathoms.     It  also  presents  rapid  transitions  of  colour,  chiefly  fro: 
ultramarine  to  olive  green,  the  latter  produced  by  myriads  of  minute  animals, 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Mollusca  and  Coelenterata. 

The  presence  of  ice  over  a  great  part  of  the  surface  during  the  whole  year  is 
the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  both  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  corresponding 
ocean  round  the  south  pole  called  the  Antarctic,  and  has  constituted  the 
obstruction  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  their  inmost 
recesses.  It  appears  in  three  forms:  in  that  of  ice-fields  covering  extensive 
areas,  often  broken  into  smaller  fields  called  floes;  in  that  of  drift-ice,  consist- 
ing of  smaller  blocks  of  ice  produced  by  the  action  of  storms  at  the  edge  of  ice- 
fields, and  often  forming  a  border  many  miles  in  breadth;  and  in  that  of 
icebergs,  or  lofty  masses  of  ice,  for  the  most  part  dropped  into  the  sea  from 
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the  extremities  of  glaciers  descending  to  the  water's  edge.  The  temperature 
at  which  sea-water  freezes  is  about  25°  Fahr.  When  the  freezing  is  gradual 
the  salt  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  as  the  process  goes  on;  but  if  the  freezing 
is  rapid  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  becomes  frozen  in,  and  the  ice  formed  is 
in  consequence  a  tough  and  pliable  mass.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  with 
the  ice  first  formed,  for  when  the  necessary  degree  of  cold  has  set  in,  salt  water 
freezes  very  rapidly  to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot.  Not  long  after,  however,  the  salt 
begins  to  form  in  crystals  on  the  surface,  and  ice  a  foot  thick  may  be  seen 
covered  with  a  layer  of  salt  one  or  two  inches  in  depth.  Even  after  this  the 
ice  remains  soft  and  yielding,  and  its  surface  wet  for  several  days.  When  in 
this  condition  it  readily  forms  into  undulations  and  folds  under  the  action  of 
the  water,  making  it  appear  as  if  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  been  arrested  in  the 
act  of  swelling. 

The  formation  of  ice-fields  is  not  the  still  and  silent  process  that  one  is 
apt  to  suppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  scene  of  constant  noise  and  movement, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  winds.  It  begins  about  the  end  of  September, 
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when  the  summer  is  gone.     The  remains  of  last  year's  ice  become  thicker  and 
thicker  every  day.     Ice-floes  and  larger  fields  carried  along  by  the  wind  come 
into  frequent  collision,  and  through  the  force  of  the  shock  the  colliding  masses 
are  sometimes  shattered,  the  fragments  to  a  large  extent  passing  under  one 
another,  sometimes  made  to  adhere  together  and  form  larger  fields,  a  wall  of  ice 
rising  up  to  mark  the  line  of  junction,  while  a  still  larger  wall  sinks  down 
below.     When  several  fields  come  into  collision  large  floes  are  sometimes  forced 
bodily  under  adjoining  fields,  or  are  tilted  up  in  the  air  and  fall  back  with  a 
crash.     As  the  fields  grow  in  this  way  their  movements  become  only  the  more 
rapid   and  their  colli- 
sions more  violent,  for 
every  ice- wall  and  other 
inequality  acts  as  a  sail 
to  catch  the  wind.  Even 
during  calms  there  is 
no  absolute  rest.    The 
fields  then  grow  larger 
through  separate  floes 
becoming  connected  by 
new  ice  which   forms 
between  them,  but  as 
the   cold   increases    it 
causes  them  to  be  rent 
asunder    through    the 
contraction  which  the 
cold      brings      about. 
When  that  takes  place 
the    fragments    move 
apart  and  collisions  ensue  in  the   same  manner,  though  not  with  the  same 
violence,  as  under  the  action  of  the  winds.     In  the  course  of  the  winter  the 
fields    of    ice    grow    larger    and    larger,    and    thicker    and    thicker.      In    the 
depth   of    winter    they   stretch   away  unbroken    to   the    horizon,    and    their 
thickness,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  superpositions,  is  from  3  to  6  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  from  18  to  24  feet  below  it.     Lieutenant 
Weyprecht,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  ship  Tegetthoff, 
which  made  explorations  in  the  Arctic  Seas  in  1872-74,  records  that  their  ship 
was  caught  in  drift-ice  on  the  22d  of  August,  1872,  and  that,  soon  after,  their 
ship  was  frozen  in,  in  the  middle  of  a  floe,  with  which  they  were  carried  about 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  and  to  which  they  remained  confined  till  the 
summer  of  1874,  when  they  were  able  to  make  good  their  return  to  Europe,  but 
only  by  leaving  their  ship  fast  bound  in  the  same  field  of  ice.     For  nearly  six 
months  after  the  day  on  which  they  first  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ice  and  winds  they  were  the  witnesses  almost  every  day  of  gigantic  movements 
m  the  ice,  by  which  their  ship  was  again  and  again  menaced  with  destruction.    The 
last  of  these  movements  took  place  on  the  18th  of  February,  by  which  time  the 
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floe  had  grown  to  a  vast  ice-field,  the  boundaries  of  which  could  not  be  seen 
on  any  side  from  a  height  of  70  feet.  The  limit  of  the  ice-fields  and  drift-ice, 
like  all  other  ice-limits,  varies  in  different  years  according  to  the  temperature 
and  local  circumstances.  Ice  is  nearly  constant  everywhere  between  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  down  to  its  southern  point. 
East  of  Spitzbergen  and  near  Novaya  Zemlya  the  sea  is  always  beset  if  not  com- 
pletely barred  by  ice.  In  Baffin's  Bay,  and  thence  westwards  to  Behring's  Strait, 
our  numerous  expeditions  have  had  a  perpetual  struggle  with  ice.  The  mean 
external  limit  of  the  ice-fields  at  a  distance  from  land  may  perhaps  be  placed 
about  lat.  75°  N.  Some  geographers  long  held  to  the  idea  that  an  open  sea 


Glacier  in  Bell  Sound,  West  Coast  of  Spitzbergen. 

would  be  found  within  the  ice-barrier  nearer  the  pole,  but  it  seems  now  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  this  supposition  rests  upon  a  very  meagre  basis  of 
facts,  and  that  probabilities  are  all  against  it.  The  ice-limit  is  found  furthest 
north  in  the  south-west  of  Spitzbergen,  where,  about  the  meridian  of  12°  E.,  even 
drift-ice  is  seldom  seen  below  lat.  75°  N.  The  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  warm  south-westerly  currents  which  find 
their  way  up  to  this  region  between  Iceland  and  Norway,  causing  the  isothermal 
which  indicates  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  to  ascend  in  the  north 
of  Norway  to  beyond  70°  N. 

Icebergs,  after  breaking  off  from  the  parent  glacier,  are  gradually  carried 
by  winds  and  currents  into  warmer  latitudes,  where  they  melt  away.  Their 
general  course  is  from  north-east  to  south-west.  They  are  sometimes  miles 
in  length,  and  rear  their  heads  to  a  height  of  perhaps  300  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  portion  above  water  being  calculated  at  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  In  melting  they  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  after 
another,  the  fragments  of  rock  and  accumulations  of  detritus  which  they  usually 
carry  with  them  from  the  parent  glacier,  and  which  were  originally  derived  from 
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the  mountains  by  which  the  glacier  is  inclosed.  When  the  upper  portion  has 
melted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  they  fall  over  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  portion  previously  under  water  becomes  exposed 
to  the  air  and  then  begins  in  like  manner  to  melt  at  a  greater  rate.  Icebergs  are 
frequently  encountered  in  the  North  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  seas, 
and  have  been  the  cause  of  many  a  wreck  A  strange  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  by  icebergs  being  reflected  in  the  form  of  immense  dark  shadows  on 
the  sky. 

The  presence  of  ice  in  the  polar  regions  can  be  detected  at  great  distances 
when  the  ice  itself  is  not  in  sight  by  what  is  called  the  ice-blink,  which  is  a 
bright  yellowish  tint  near  the  horizon,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow- 
covered  ice  on  the  sky.  In  certain  circumstances  this  appearance  is  discernible 
even  when  the  ice  lies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  beyond  the  horizon. 

LAND. — With  the  exception  of  the  portion  belonging  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  Europe,  which  is  mountainous,  and  the  north-west  portion  of  America, 
and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  Asia  in  the  north-east,  which  are  hilly,  the  con- 
tinental tracts  of  the  Arctic  Regions  agree  in  being  remarkably  low-lying 
plains.  The  largest  isolated  portion  of  land  belonging  to  the  Arctic  Regions  is 
Greenland,  regarding  which,  however,  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  a  separate 
island,  or  island  group,  or  is  continued  northwards  across  the  Arctic  Ocean  so  as  to 
be  connected  with  Wrangel  Land  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Siberia.  The  latter 
hypothesis  was  defended  by  Petermann,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  observations 
on  the  tides  north  of  Smith  Sound  made  by  Captain  Hall  in  the  Polaris  (1872-74) 
and  by  Captain  Nares  in  the  Alert  and  Discovery  (1875-76)  have  demonstrated 
the  insular  character  of  this  piece  of  land.  The  southern  point  of  Greenland 
reaches  far  below  the  limit  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  being  found  in  lat.  60°  N.,  but 
our  most  convenient  course  is  to  treat  of  the  whole  territory  under  this  heading. 
The  coasts  of  Greenland  are  nearly  everywhere  flat;  but  the  interior  is  lofty,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  one  vast  glacier,  with  occasional  spots  in  the  steeper  parts 
covered  with  heaths  and  mosses.  Vegetation  is  almost  confined  to  the  low  shores 
and  valleys,  where  there  are  grassy  meadows  along  with  some  stunted  shrubs 
and  trees.  West  of  Greenland  and  north  of  America  there  lies  a  large  group  of 
islands  having  pretty  much  the  same  character,  being  mostly  covered  with  ice 
and  snow,  and  presenting  but  few  spots  where  a  scanty  vegetation  is  found.  The 
farthest  north  of  these  islands  yet  known  is  Grant  Land,  the  northernmost  point 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Nares  in  lat.  83°  5'  N.  No  land  was  descried  by  a  sledging  party  which 
was  sent  due  north  by  the  commander  of  this  expedition,  and  which  reached 
lat.  83°  20'  26"  N.  Passing  from  America  to  Asia,  the  first  land  we  come 
to,  north  of  the  continent,  is  Wrangel  Land,  of  which  only  the  southern 
part  has  been  seen.  We  next  come  to  the  group  of  small  islands  known  as 
New  Siberia,  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  shallow  sea;  and  then  to  the  wild 
and  desolate  islands  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  the  smaller  island  of  Waigatz  to 
the  south.  North  of  these  lies  Franz  Josef  Land,  a  glacier-clad  archipelago 
discovered  in  August,  1873,  by  the  Austrian  expedition  uixder  Weyprecht 
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and  Payer,  through  the  drifting  towards  it  of  the  ice-floe  on  which,  as  above 
mentioned,  their  ship  lay  helpless  from  1872  to  1874.  Due  north  of  Norway 
is  the  Spitsbergen  group,  consisting  of  three  large  and  numerous  small  islands, 
the  larger  presenting  to  view  immense  glaciers  and  mountain  chains  bristling 
with  granite  peaks,  many  of  which  exceed  4000  feet  in  height.  To  those 
peaks  it  owes  its  name,  originally  Dutch  (Spitsberghen),  and  signifying  "  peaked 
mountains."  About  midway  between  Spitzbergen  and  Norway  lies  Bear  Island, 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barents  in  1596,  and  about  midway  between 
the  same  group  and  Iceland  is  another  small  island  named  Jan  Mayen,  after 


Peak  of  Jan  Mayen  Island. 

another  Dutch  navigator,  who  discovered  it  in  1611.  The  latter  island  is 
remarkable  as  being  volcanic,  possessing  two  volcanoes,  one  6860,  and  the  other 
1590  feet  high. 

Valuable  minerals,  fossils,  &c.,  have  been  found  within  the  Arctic  Eegions. 
In  the  archipelago  north  of  the  American  continent  excellent  coal  frequently 
occurs,  especially  on  the  islands  of  the  north-west.  Cryolite  is  obtained  in  Green- 
land. Among  fossils  the  remains  of  large  saurians  found  in  the  lias  which  extends 
widely  over  the  northern  archipelago,  and  ammonites  collected  in  abundance 
prove  that  in  lat.  73°  N.  there  was  once  a  tropical  temperature.  The  New 
Siberian  islands  are  little  more  than  accumulations  of  fossil  remains  carried 
doAvn  by  the  river  Lena,  and  are  annually  visited  for  the  purpose  of  digging 
fossil  ivory,  the  remains  of  the  mammoth.  The  only  arborescent  plants  in 
Greenland  are  dwarf  birches,  willows,  and  berberries;  the  only  fragrant  plants, 
thyme  and  angelica.  In  North  America  the  line  limiting  the  forest  region  is 
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outside  of  the  polar  circle,  but  in  Siberia,  where  the  summer  heat  is  greater, 
woods  flourish  even  to  the  north  of  that  boundary.  In  the  Scandinavian  Pen- 
insula the  red  pine  reaches  lat.  69°,  the  Scotch  fir  lat.  70°,  the  birch  71°.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  species  of  phanerogamous  plants  were  found  between  lat.  82° 
and  83°  N.  by  the  English  expedition  of  1875-76  under  Captain  (now  Sir  George) 
Nares.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  what  has  been  stated,  in  the  section 
on  the  Ocean,  as  true  of  the  oceanic  flora  and  fauna  in  high  latitudes,  is  true  also 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  the  same  latitudes  on  land,  that  though  indi- 
viduals are  numerous  species  are  few.  The  abundance  of  animal  life  within  the 
Arctic  Regions  'is  proved  by  the  immense  number  of  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
eider-ducks,  seals,  walruses,  &c.,  annually  supplied  from  those  regions  to  com- 
merce. The  English  expedition  above  referred  to  found  the  usual  arctic 
quadrupeds  and  birds  as  far  north  as  the  land  extended;  but  no  cetaceans  were 
found  north  of  Payer  Harbour,  about  lat.  78°  40'  N. 

CLIMATE. — The  most  noticeable  fact  regarding  the  climate  of  the  Arctic 
Regions  is  that  the  highest  annual  mean  temperatures  are  found  in  the  north  of 
Norway  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  Thus  the  annual  isothermal  of  32°  Fahr. 
passes  round  the  north  of  Norway  about  5°  north  of  the  polar  circle,  while  in 
the  Behring  Sea  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  it  passes  at  least  10°  below  that 
circle,  and  the  annual  isothermal  of  23°  Fahr.  passes  through  the  south  of 
Spitzbergen  in  about  lat.  77°  on  the  European  side,  while  it  descends  to 
about  lat.  63°  on  the  American  and  Eastern  Asiatic  side.  The  temperature 
of  Greenland  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Norway  and  the  parts  of 
Asia  and  America  within  the  same  parallels.  This  difference  between  the 
European  and  Eastern  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Arctic  Regions  is  without  doubt 
attributable  mainly  to  the  free  admission  of  the  warm  surface  currents  from  the 
south-west  through  the  wide  opening  between  Greenland  and  Norway  and  to 
the  warm  south-westerly  winds  accompanying  these  currents.  All  along  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Upernivik  a  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, amounting  sometimes  to  about  40°  Fahr.,  is  frequently  observed.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  a  similar  cause  to  that  which  brings  about  a  similar 
sudden  increase  of  temperature  in  the  valleys  north  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
namely  the  blowing  of  a  wind  called  the  fohn,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
given  under  Switzerland,  and  of  which  all  that  we  need  say  here  is  that  it 
blows  as  a  moist  and  cool  wind  up  one  side  of  a  mountain  range  and  as  a  dry 
and  warm  one  down  the  opposite  side.  The  south-east  wind,  which  blows  from 
the  Atlantic  across  the  mountains  of  Greenland,  has  been  called  the  Greenland 
fohn. 

The  most  intense  arctic  cold  that  has  ever  been  registered  was  endured  by 
the  English  expedition  under  Captain  Nares.  During  that  expedition  a  tempera- 
ture of  59°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit  was  registered  for  thirteen  consecutive 
days,  and  there  was  once  registered  a  temperature  of  74°  below  zero,  or  106 
degrees  of  frost.  The  lowest  temperature  experienced  by  the  expedition  under 
Weyprecht  and  Payer  in  the  seas  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Franz  Josef  Land 
between  1872  and  1874  was  51'  below  zero  Fahr.;  and  that  registered  by 
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Nordenskiold  at  the  wintering  station  of  the  Vega  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Siberia  in  six  consecutive  months  in  1878-79  was  as  follows: — Oct.  1878,  -  5|° 
Fahr.;  Nov.  -  17°;  Dec.  -  35°;  Jan.  1879,  -  50°;  Feb.  -  47°;  March,  -  40°.  The 
extreme  variability  of  the  winds  of  polar  regions  and  their  great  diversity 
within  comparatively  small  areas  have  often  been  remarked  on  by  explorers. 
Storm  and  calm  succeed  one  another  without  warning.  Violent  winds  blow  at 
one  place,  while  not  far  off  the  strength  of  the  wind  is  considerably  less.  Ships 
at  different  points  of  the  compass  may  be  seen  exposed  to  all  possible  winds  at 
the  same  time.  This  changeableness  is  due  to  the  great  variety  of  temperature 
and  atmospheric  moisture  caused  by  the  alternation  of  ice-masses  and  open  sea; 
and  where  the  sea  is  entirely  covered  with  ice  without  any  considerable  gap  the 
weather  is  more  constant. 

ARCTIC  DAY  AND  NIGHT.— Everywhere  within  the  arctic  (as  well  as  the 
antarctic)  circle  there  is  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  uninterrupted  day  at  one 
time  of  the  year,  and  a  corresponding  period  of  absence  of  sunlight  at  another 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  length  of  these  periods  increases  as  we  approach  the 
poles.  The  two  periods,  of  sunlight  and  absence  of  sunlight,  are  not  exactly  the 
same  in  length,  two  causes  combining  in  the  Arctic  Eegions  to  make  a  difference 
in  favour  of  sunlight.  One  of  these  is  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by 
the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  sun  appear  as  if  it  were 
still  above  the  horizon  when  its  real  position  is  below  it;  and  the  other,  the 
slower  rate  at  which  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  distance  from 
the  sun,  advances  in  its  orbit  during  the  northern  summer  than  during  the 
northern  winter.  In  lat.  70°  N.,  which  is  about  that  of  Tromso  in  Norway, 
the  astronomical  periods  of  sunlight  and  darkness  are  respectively  65  and 
60  days,  and  in  lat.  80°,  which  is  that  of  the  southern  part  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  they  are  134  and  127  days;  and  the  former  period  in  each  case  is  increased, 
and  the  latter  consequently  diminished  by  refraction  by  from  four  to  five  weeks. 

Even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  and  the  termination  of  the  long 
twilight  that  follows,  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  are  not  indebted  to 
the  moon  and  stars  alone  for  light.  During  their  long  winter  their  night 
is  often  illumined  by  the  splendours  of  the  aurora  borealis,  a  phenomenon 
with  which  we  are  not  unacquainted  in  our  own  latitudes,  though  with  us  it  is 
seen  too  faintly  and  too  rarely  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  important  part  it 
plays  and  the  magnificent  appearance  it  presents  within  the  polar  circles.  When 
seen  in  temperate  climates  it  is  usually  only  a  faint  band  of  greenish  yellow 
light  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  the  northern  sky,  perhaps 
with  occasional  sheaves  of  brighter  light  darting  upwards  from  it  towards 
the  zenith,  now  at  one  part  and  now  at  another,  and  shifting  their  place  with 
great  rapidity  from  side  to  side,  sometimes  towards  the  east  and  sometimes 
towards  the  west,  over  the  whole  band  of  light,  which  is  sometimes  steady  and 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  constant  undulation.  In  the  polar  regions,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  aurora  is  not  only  a  frequent  occurrence,  nearly  every  night 
being  illumined  by  one  of  greater  or  less  brilliancy,  but  manifests  itself  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways,  all  of  them  much  more  splendid  than  its  appear- 
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ances  in  the  temperate  zones.  According  to  Weyprecht,  the  arctic  navigator 
already  mentioned,  who  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  course  of  an  aurora  is  sometimes  regular  and  little  diversified,  and 
then  it  is  an  augury  of  continued  calm  and  fine  weather,  at  other  times 
varied,  irregular,  and  in  the  highest  degree  brilliant,  and  then  it  is  a  por- 
tent of  storm.  An  aurora  of  the  former  kind  begins  not,  as  with  us,  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  south  of  the  heavens,  appearing  there  in  the  form  of  a  band 
of  light  low  in  the  horizon  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  more  temperate 
regions.  Gradually  this  band  of  light  rises  higher  and  higher  towards  the 
north,  and  as  it  does  so  a  second  band  appears  where  the  first  originated,  then 
a  third  and  a  fourth,  until 
as  many  as  seven  may  be 
seen  hanging  like  curtains 
of  light  in  the  sky,  one 
within  the  other,  each  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  flut- 
terings  and  undulations, 
and  all  either  advancing 
towards  the  north,  where 
they  gradually  grow  fainter 
and  finally  disappear,  or 
retiring  again  towards  the 
south  and  disappearing 
there.  The  prevailing 
character  of  the  aurora  in 
its  more  diversified  forms 
is  a  play  of  light  round 
that  spot  in  the  heavens 
near  the  zenith  to  which 
the  south  pole  of  the  freely 
suspended  magnetic  needle  points.  Sheaves  or  rays  of  white  or  yellow  light 
bordered  or  otherwise  variegated  with  red  and  green  are  directed  towards 
this  centre,  sometimes  ranked  closely  together  in  the  form  of  a  circular  arc, 
sometimes  darting  up  from  different  quarters  of  the  heavens;  sometimes 
remaining  comparatively  steady  in  form,  sometimes  waving  and  fluttering, 
and  now  approaching  now  receding  from  the  centre  towards  which  they 
point,  while  their  colours  are  nearly  always  varying  at  different  parts  in 
the  intensity  with  which  they  gleam.  While  these  appearances  are  visible  in 
distinct  portions  of  the  sky,  almost  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens  may  be  seen 
covered  with  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  transparent  veil  of  light  terminating  below 
in  a  broad  band  of  brilliant  white  bordered  with  the  most  delicate  red  and  green, 
which  keeps  slowly  but  uninterruptedly  rising  and  falling  in  varied  undulations. 
At  the  same  time  a  violet-coloured  vapour  appears  to  be  suffused  over  several 
spots  in  the  heavens.  When  the  aurora  is  at  its  height,  which,  according  to 
^  t-yprecht,  is  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of 
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flame  spread  out  all  round  the  magnetic  pole,  constantly  changing  over  its  whole 
extent,  or  in  different  parts,  from  white  to  red  and  from  red  to  green,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  at  any  instant  what  its  colour  actually  is;  constantly 
streaked  with  rays  of  light,  which  keep  darting  from  or  to  all  points  of  the 
compass  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  one  can  hardly  tell  whether  they 
are  ascending  or  descending;  while  at  the  same  time  there  crosses  the  magnetic 
pole  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other  a  broad  fiery  bow  in  which  the 
waves  of  light  chase  each  other  with  fury  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  is  said 
by  some  that  such  displays  are  attended  by  loud  noises  resembling  the  hissing 
and  crackling  of  fireworks,  but  Weyprecht  states  that  while  watching  an  aurora 
of  this  kind  he  was  involuntarily  impelled  to  listen  intently  for  any  sound  that 
might  be  heard,  but  that  he  could  hear  nothing:  the  whole  outburst  took  place 
amid  the  most  perfect  stillness.  The  degree  of  illumination  afforded  during  the 
greatest  brightness  of  an  aurora  is  considerable,  enough,  says  Weyprecht,  to 
enable  one  to  read  the  smallest  print.  The  ice-fragments  cast  shadows;  thin 
peaks  and  pinnacles  appear  in  distinct  outline;  and  the  white  surface  of  the 
ice-fields  in  the  remote  distance  stands  clearly  out  against  the  dark  horizon. 

The  duration  of  this  phenomenon  is  very  variable;  generally  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intensity  and  extent.  Sometimes  it  continues  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  Frequently  it  is  observed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  most 
of  the  night;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  lasted  several  days  and  even  a  week 
without  interruption. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  occurrence  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
terrestrial  magnetism.  The  convergence  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  round  the 
magnetic  pole  is  itself  an  indication  of  that,  and  an  equally  clear  indication  of  the 
same  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  very  irregular  temporary  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  known  as  magnetic  storms,  "  are,"  to  use  Airy's  words, 
"invariably  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  aurora  borealis  and  with  spontaneous 
galvanic  currents  in  the  ordinary  telegraph  wires;  and  this  connection  is  found 
to  be  so  certain  that  upon  remarking  the  display  of  one  of  the  three  classes 
of  phenomena  we  can  at  once  assert  that  the  other  two  are  observable  (the 
aurora  borealis  sometimes  not  visible  here,  but  certainly  visible  in  a  more 
northern  latitude)."  This  being  the  case,  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected, 
to  find  that  the  sun-spots,  which  are  known  to  be  closely  connected  in  some  way 
with  terrestrial  magnetism,  are  also  connected  with  the  appearances  of  the  aurora. 
These  appearances  vary  in  frequency  in  different  years,  and  the  years  in  which 
they  are  most  frequent  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  sun-spots  reach  their 
greatest  extent,  namely,  about  every  eleventh  year.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
the  zone  within  which  the  occurrences  of  the  aurora  are  most  frequent  is  about 
17  degrees  from  the  magnetic  pole. 

PEOPLE. — All  except  one  or  two  of  the  Arctic  Islands  are  uninhabited. 
The  small  island  of  Waigatz  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  mainland  contains 
a  few  Samoyedes,  and  some  Esquimaux  are  to  be  found  on  one  or  two  of  the 
islands  of  North  America,  but  elsewhere  the  permanent  inhabitants  are  confined 
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:  to  the  continents  and  to  Greenland.  The  principal  tribes  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  Arctic  regions  are  the  Esquimaux  or  Eskimo  in  Greenland,  on  the  north 
2oast  of  North  America,  and  over  a  small  area  on  the  west  of  Behring's  Strait, 
the  Chukchis,  Yakuts,  and  Tunguzes  in  Siberia,  the  Samoyedes  in  Siberia  and 
Russia,  and  the  Lapps  in  Eussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Of  these  all  except  the 
first  mentioned  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed  in  connection  with  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit;  but  as  the  Esquimaux  are  the  only  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  regions  which  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  again, 


Esquimaux  Snow-village  in  King  William  Land. 

our  account  of  them  Avill  best  be  given  here.  The  Esquimaux  are  a  very  widely 
scattered  race.  -Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,  and  they  are 
spread  over  coasts  having  an  extent  of  about  5000  miles.  For  all  that,  they 
present  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  resemblance  to  each  other  in  appearance, 
in  language,  and  in  customs,  while  they  differ  considerably  from  the  tribes  living 
next  them.  Their  name  is  not  a  native  one,  but  apparently  an  American  Indian 
name  signifying  "  eaters  of  raw  flesh."  The  name  by  which  they  are  known  to 
themselves  is  Inuit,  "the  people."  The  Esquimaux  are  considered  by  many 
ethnologists  as  of  Mongolian  origin,  while  others  think  that  they  are  allied  to 
the  Red  Indians.  They  consist  of  three  principal  stocks — the  Kalalits,  better 
known  as  Greenlanders,  and  inhabiting  Greenland,  especially  on  the  west  coast, 
from  the  southernmost  point  to  about  lat.  78°  N.;  the  Labrador  Esquimaux, 
inhabiting  the  Labrador  coast  from  about  50°  N.;  and  the  Western  Esquimaux, 
found  along  Hudson's  Bay  down  to  about  55°  N.,  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
the  polar  shores  of  America  generally  down  to  about  lat.  60°  N.  on  the  west  side, 
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and  the  opposite  coast  of  Siberia.  The  most  northerly  point  at  which  traces 
of  Esquimaux  were  found  by  the  last  English  Arctic  expedition  was  in  lat.  81° 
40'  N.  The  northern  limit  previously  mentioned  is  the  latitude  of  their  most 
northerly  permanent  settlement.  All  the  Esquimaux  settlements  are  on  the 
coast,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  members  of  this  race  even  on  hunting  expe- 
ditions more  than  twenty  miles  inland. 

The  leading  physical  characteristics  of  the  Esquimaux  are  a  small  stature,  : 
broad  round  face,  high  cheek-bones,  flattened  nose,  eyes  often  oblique,  and  a 
yellow  or  brownish  skin,  which  last,  however,  always  appears  in  adults,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  grease  and  dirt,  much  darker  in  hue  than 
it  really  is.  The  smallness  of  their  stature  has  often  been  exaggerated.  Their 
actual  height  varies  from  about  five  feet  four  to  five  feet  ten  inches,  or  even 
in  rare  instances  six  feet,  while  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  height  of  the 
Greenlanders  was  less  than  five  feet.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  chiefly  of 
a  cloak  of  seal-skins  which  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  trousers  of  the  same 
material;  and  that  of  the  women  closely  resembles  it,  the  chief  point  of 
difference  being  that  the  women's  cloak  has  a  hood,  called  an  amowt,  large 
enough  to  carry  a  child  in,  while  in  the  men's  cloak  the  hood  is  only  of  such 
a  size  that  it  can  be  drawn  over  the  head.  In  summer  they  live  in  tents 
covered  with  skins  of  reindeer  and  fallow-deer;  in  winter  they  may  be  said 
to  burrow  beneath  the  snow,  their  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  turf,  earth, 
and  bones,  being  half  underground.  Temporary  winter  settlements  are  some- 
times made  by  the  Esquimaux  by  erecting  igloos  or  hemispherical  houses  of  snow 
with  ice  for  the  windows.  The  cut  on  the  previous  page  represents  a  village  of 
this  sort,  as  observed  by  Sir  John  Koss  in  King  William  Land.  When  the 
winter  is  past,  such  houses  become  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  dripping 
caused  by  the  snow  melting.  For  food  the  Esquimaux  depend  almost  entirely 
on  fishing,  especially  seal-fishing.  Owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate  they  eat 
flesh  and  fish  raw,  and  consume  much  fat  and  oil,  which  are  considered 
delicacies.  A  few  roots  and  berries  are  eaten,  but  beyond  these  no  other  vege- 
tables; but  at  the  Danish  settlements  on  Greenland  a  few  imported  articles 
of  food  are  used.  They  are  enormous  eaters,  each  individual  in  Greenland 
being  said  to  consume  on  an  average  2|  Ibs.  of  flesh  and  1  Ib.  of  fish,  besides 
vegetables  and  imported  food,  every  day.  The  most  valuable  possessions  of  an 
Esquimaux  are  his  boat  and  his  sledge.  His  boat  or  canoe,  called  a  kayak, 
is  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  affording  accommodation  only 
for  one  person,  who  sits  in  a  hole  in  the  centre,  wearing  a  waterproof  dress, 
the  extremities  of  which  he  fastens  tightly  round  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  so  that 
if  the  canoe  should  capsize  not  a  drop  of  water  would  enter.  The  canoe  consists 
of  a  frame  of  wood  or  whalebone  over  which  is  stretched  a  hairless  sealskin 
covering.  The  means  of  propulsion  is  a  double  paddle,  which  is  dipped  into 
the  water  with  a  backward  pressure  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  at  the  other. 
At  the  Danish  stations  a  broad  flat-bottomed  boat  of  clumsier  construction, 
called  the  women's-boat  from  the  fact  of  its  being  rowed  solely  by  women,  is 
used  to  land  the  goods  brought  by  the  ships  that  visit  the  settlements.  Their 
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sledges,  made  of  two  wooden  or  bone  runners  connected  by  cross  bars  tied  with 
hide  thongs,  are  drawn  by  dogs,  from  four  to  eight  of  which  are  harnessed 
abreast.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  harpoons,  the  last 
of  which  are  sometimes  made  so  that  the  point  becomes  detached  after  it  has 
struck  the  animal  aimed  at.  The  affinities  of  their  language  are  not  known. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  language  is  the  formation  of  long  compound 
words  equivalent  to  whole  sentences  in  other  languages.  In  intellect  they 
are  by  no  means  deficient,  and  they  show  considerable  aptitude  for  instruction 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  inventiveness.  In  manners  they  are  kind  and 
hospitable;  they  love  freedom,  and  manifest  a  deep  attachment  to  their  homes 


Julianshaab,  a  Danish  Station  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland. 

and  native  land.  They  are  said  to  be  scrupulously  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  but  totally  regardless  of  the  rights  of  strangers.  The 
Esquimaux  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  are  at  least  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  there  are  certain  religious  ideas  of  native  origin  which  are  said 
to  be  common  to  the  whole  race.  They  believe  in  a  vast  number  of  supernatural 
powers  or  inuas,  each  of  which  is  limited  to  a  certain  domain  or  function.  One 
inua  presides  over  a  mountain  or  lake,  another  is  the  being  who  confers  strength 
or  skill,  or  provides  abundance  of  food.  Certain  men  are  gifted  with  the  power 
of  serving  as  mediums  of  communication  between  the  inuas  and  mankind.  After 
death  a  man  may  have  one  of  two  lots.  He  may  pass  to  the  under  world,  on 
which  the  earth  and  sea  are  supported  by  pillars,  and  there  he  will  afterwards 
live  in  plenty;  or  he  may  pass  to  the  upper  world,  whose  floor  is  the  sky,  but 
there  he  will  be  cold  and  hungry,  and  spend  his  time  among  the  ball-players,  wt  o 
by  playing  at  ball  with  a  walrus  head  produce  the  aurora  borealis.  The  award 
of  an  after-life  below  or  above  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  a  man's  life  on  earth, 
for  though  it  is  said  that  traces  of  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Esquimaux,  they  are  very  faint  and  indefinite. 
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The  missionary  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Greenland  was  Hans 
Egede,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  who  founded  a  colony  here,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Danish  government,  in  1721,  since  which  date  the  whole  of  Greenland  has 
been  claimed  by  Denmark.  Egede  was  followed  by  Moravian  missionaries,  and 
of  the  1 1  mission  stations  now  in  Greenland,  seven  are  Danish  and  four  Mor- 
avian. A  native  pastor  was  ordained  for  the  first  time  in  1874.  In  1870  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  Greenland  numbered  9825,  of  whom  210  were  Europeans. 

VISITORS. — The  visitors  to  the  Arctic  Regions  are  of  two  classes,  fishers 
or  hunters,  and  explorers.  The  former  are  by  far  the  most  regular,  return- 
ing every  year  during  the  season  in  which  the  weather  is  favourable,  while  the 
latter  are  only  occasional  visitors,  though  of  late  years  their  visits  have  been  very 
frequent.  The  principal  objects  of  pursuit  are  the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the 
walrus;  but  the  fishermen  of  the  northern  seas  also  attack  the  Arctic  shark 
(Squalus  or  Scymnus  gladalis)  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  yielded  by  its  liver; 
the  rorqual  for  its  blubber;  the  beluga,  or  white  whale,  for  its  oil,  skin,  and 
swimming-bladder  (from  which  isinglass  is  prepared);  the  reindeer  and  the 
polar  bear;  capture  ducks  and  geese,  and  preserve  them  by  salting;  collect  birds' 
eggs  and  eider  down;  and,  in  general,  lay  hold  of  everything  useful  that  comes 
in  their  way.  The  whale-fishing  has  been  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour  and 
success  from  the  United  States  of  America  as  from  any  other  country,  and  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  is  still  the  principal  whaling  port  in  the  world.  Next 
in  importance  is  Dundee.  The  locality  of  the  northern  fishery  has  repeatedly 
changed  since  the  first  expeditions.  About  1820  the  Greenland  seas  were  almost 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  whalers,  who  resorted  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis 
Strait;  but  since  1837  the  Greenland  seas  are  again  the  chief  resort.  The 
fishing  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound  is  very  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  icebergs.  The  seal-fisheries  are  prosecuted  chiefly  by  British 
and  Danish  fleets.  The  Spitzbergen  fleet  meets  at  the  end  of  February  in 
Bressa  Sound,  off  Lerwick;  in  the  beginning  of  March  it  sails  for  the  north,  and 
the  seals  are  usually  found  about  the  first  week  in  April.  The  seal-fishery  is, 
however,  becoming  more  and  more  precarious  year  by  year  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  seals;  and  the  best  authorities  seem  to  be 
universally  agreed  that  the  seal-fisheries  must  wholly  fail  in  a  few  years,  unless 
a  close  time  can  be  established  by  international  agreement.  The  Norwegian 
sailors  are  those  who  show  the  most  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus. 
A  few  years  ago  whole  fleets  used  to  set  sail  annually  from  Tromso,  Yardo, 
Hammerfest,  and  the  fiords  that  run  far  up  into  Finmark;  but  now,  owing  to 
a  succession  of  bad  years,  and  especially  to  the  disasters  of  1872,  when 
many  ships  were  destroyed,  or  had  to  be  deserted  in  the  ice,  and  many  lives 
were  lost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Spitzbergen,  the  numbers 
still  pursuing  this  fishery  from  these  ports  are  greatly  reduced.  The  Norwegian 
crews  that  sail  the  Arctic  seas  are  described  as  being  in  general  sluggish,  inactive, 
and  listless  in  the  last  degree,  until  a  walrus  is  sighted,  when  the  change  that 
comes  over  them  is  instantaneous  and  surprising.  Every  one  then  shows  the 
utmost  activity  and  eagerness;  and  all  the  preparations  are  made  for  its 
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slaughter  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition,  but  without  hurry  or  confusion. 
If  the  walrus  happens  to  be  lying  sleeping  on  the  ice,  the  boat  is  rowed  noise- 
lessly up  to  the  edge  of  the  floe,  and  the  harpooner,  leaping  on  the  ice,  advances 
towards  his  prize,  which  is  quite  helpless  out  of  the  water,  and  quietly  transfixes 
it  with  his  long  lance.  If  there  happen  to  be  many  of  them  together,  and  their 
assailants  manage  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  those  nearest  the  water,  then  the 
whole  herd  is  secured.  Those  first  slain  form  a  rampart  which  the  remainder 
cannot  surmount,  and  behind  which  they  succumb  one  after  another  to  the  lance 
of  the  hunter.  But  the  walrus  hunt  has  a  quite  different  aspect  when  the  scene 
is  in  the  water.  If  the  boat  is  launched  in  sight  of  a  herd  of  walruses  the 
animals  swim  up  towards  the  strange  object  and  curiously  examine  it.  The 
harpooner  stands  ready  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  a  harpoon  in  his  right  hand 
and  five  others  lying  clear  at  his  left,  each  attached  to  the  boat,  like  the  one 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  by  a  line  ten  or  twelve  yards  long.  When  a  walrus 
comes  near  enough  for  him  to  strike,  he  throws  his  harpoon  at  it,  and  taking  up 
another  stands  again  on  the  watch.  The  safety  of  the  boat  now  depends  mainly 
on  the  skill  of  the  steersman,  whose  movements  must  prevent  the  capsizing  of 
the  boat  through  the  diving  of  the  stricken  walrus;  and  still  more  is  his  skill 
necessary  when  a  second  and  a  third,  or  even  six,  as  may  sometimes  happen, 
are  attached  to  the  boat  in  the  same  way.  When  one  is  struck  others  fall 
victims  in  pretty  quick  succession,  for  the  companions  of  the  first  then  gather 
closer  round  the  boat,  lashing  the  water  with  fury,  diving  repeatedly  and 
suddenly  rising  again  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  raising  their  heads  high 
above  the  water  in  order  to  destroy  the  boat,  if  possible,  by  a  single  blow  with 
their  long  downward-pointing  tusks.  Sometimes  all  on  board  except  the  steers- 
man have  to  let  go  their  oars,  and  catching  up  the  axes  that  lie  ready  at  hand 
engage  in  close  contest  with  the  whole  herd.  At  last  they  are  beaten  off,  and 
the  harpooner  then  drags  the  harpooned  animals,  now  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood,  one  after  another  up  to  the  boat,  and  transfixes  them  with  his  lance. 
Such  encounters  are  rarer  than  they  used  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  walruses.  But  they  are  always  welcomed  by 
the  Norwegian  walrus-hunter,  who  thinks  nothing  of  danger  when  he  sees  the 
chance  of  numerous  prizes.  Even  yet  a  successful  hunter  may  obtain  from  150 
to  200  walruses  in  a  single  season.  The  hunting  of  the  polar  bear  is  regarded 
by  the  walrus-hunter  as  mere  child's  play,  for  if  he  finds  the  bear  on  the  ice,  he 
has  merely  to  shoot  and  the  animal  falls,  and  if  he  meets  him  in  the  water,  he 
amuses  himself  by  driving  the  helpless  beast  before  him  to  the  ship,  using  the 
harpoon  as  a  goad  to  direct  him  and  spur  him  on. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  other  class  of  visitors  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the 
explorers.  There  are  three  main  objects  that  have  induced  the  visits  of 
explorers  to  these  regions;  a  commercial  one,  to  find  new  trade  routes;  a  geo- 
graphical one,  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  if 
possible  to  reach  the  north  pole;  and  a  more  purely  scientific  one,  to  make 
observations  on  the  meteorology,  the  magnetic  conditions,  and  other  phenomena 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  numerous  attempts 
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were  made  to  discover  a  trade-route  to  India  and  the  East  by  the  north  of 
America  (the  north-west  passage),  and  another  by  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia 
(the  north-east  passage),  and  in  the  course  of  these  attempts  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  Arctic  regions  has  been  gained.  All  that  we 
can  do  here  is  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated  of  these  explorers,  and 
even  this  is  almost  superfluous,  as  most  of  them  have  their  names  attached  to 
their  discoveries.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  chief  explorers  in  the  north- 
west were  Sebastian  Cabot,  Frobisher,  and  Davis;  in  the  seventeenth,  Hylot  and 
Baffin.  After  1631  explorations  in  this  quarter  were  almost  entirely  abandoned 
till  the  present  century,  when  they  were  actively  resumed,  a  long  list  of  new 
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names  being  added  to  those  of  former  explorers.  Among  these  are  Sir  John 
Ross  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir  James  Ross,  the  ill-fated  Sir  John  Franklin, 
Richardson,  Rae,  M'Clure,  M'Clintock,  Dr.  Kane.  To  M'Clure  belongs  the 
honour  of  discovering  the  long-sought-for  passage,  which  is  from  Baffin's  Bay 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  Melville  Sound,  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Strait;  but  the  discovery,  made  in  1850,  is  of  no  practical  utility  on  account  of 
the  obstruction  of  ice.  Among  the  explorers  in  the  north-east  were  Willoughby, 
Pet,  Jackman,  and  Barents  in  the  sixteenth  century;  Deshnef,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  discovered  Behring's  Strait,  which,  however, 
remained  little  known  till  it  was  re-discovered  in  1728  by  the  navigator  whose 
name  it  bears ;  Loshkin,  another  eighteenth  century  explorer,  the  first  to  circum- 
navigate Novaya  Zemlya;  Hedenstrom,  Anjou,  Wrangel,  &c.  The  first  who  actually 
accomplished  the  north-east  passage  was  Prof.  Nordenskiold,  of  Stockholm, 
who  in  1878  sailed  eastward  in  the  steamer  Vega  along  the  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  about  173°  w.,  was  beset  and  detained  there  by 
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ice  from  the  end  of  September,  1878,  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1879,  and  soon 
after  the  latter  date  sailed  through  Behring's  Strait.  As  the  result  of  this 
voyage  Prof.  Nordenskiold  holds  it  to  be  established  that  a  regular  communi- 
cation by  sea  for  trade  purposes  may  be  maintained  between  Europe  and  the 
Lena,  and  between  the  Lena  and  Behring's  Strait,  though  it  cannot  in  the 
meantime  be  expected  that  the  double  voyage  from  either  starting-point  can  be 
completed  in  a  single  summer. 

Besides  this  voyage  of  Nordenskiold's,  the  most  important  of  Arctic  expedi- 
tions in  recent  years  are  two  German  ones  under  Capt.  Koldewey  in  1868  and 
1869;  the  Austrian  one  already  mentioned  more  than  once  under  Weyprecht 
and  Payer  in  1872-74;  the  English  expedition  under  Capt.  (now  Sir  George) 
Xares,  in  1875-76,  in  the  course  of  which  the  highest  latitude  yet  reached 
(83  20'  26"  N.)  was  attained;  several  voyages  of  Prof.  Nordenskiold  previous 
to  the  one  just  spoken  of;  several  Dutch  expeditions  in  the  Wlllem  Barents;  and 
an  English  expedition  under  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  who  in  1880  explored  the  southern 
coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land  in  'a  steamer  named  the  Eira  specially  built  for  ice 
navigation.  In  July,  1879,  an  American  steamer  named  the  Jeannette,  equipped 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
to  make  explorations  in  the  north  of  Behring's  Strait,  but  since  September  in 
that  year  has  not  been  heard  of.  Several  expeditions  have  since  been  sent  out 
in  search  of  it 

In  connection  with  scientific  research  in  the  polar  regions  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  establishment  of  observatories 
both  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  for  the  taking  of  a  continuous  series  of 
simultaneous  observations  of  meteorological  and  magnetic  phenomena,  including 
the  appearances  of  the  aurora  borealis,  a  plan  strongly  advocated  by  the  late 
Lieut.  Weyprecht  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1881.  One  such 
station  has  already  been  established  by  Russia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and 
another  in  Eastern  Siberia;  an  Austrian  nobleman  has  undertaken  the  equipment 
of  a  station  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  one  in  Spitzbergen; 
the  Danish  government  has  provided  the  necessary  means  for  the  establishment 
of  one  at  Upernivik  in  West  Greenland;  and  the  United  States  government  has 
determined  to  establish  one  at  Point  Barrow  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska,  and 
another  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  off  Robeson  Channel 
in  about  81°  40'  N. 

ANTARCTIC   REGIONS. 

The  Antarctic  or  southern  polar  regions  are  much  colder  than  the  Arctic. 
The  visitors  to  this  desolate  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  have  rarely  been  able 
:o  effect  a  landing  on  account  of  the  vast  barriers  of  ice  with  which  the  shores 
ire  everywhere  bound,  and  which  have  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  20  miles.  The 
mean  ice-limit  is  at  least  ten  degrees  lower  than  round  the  north  pole,  and  frost- 
smoke,  a  thick  dark  fog  arising  when  the  sea  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
nuch  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water,  is  a  much  more  frequent  and 
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more  general  phenomenon  in  the  Antarctic  than  in  the  Arctic  seas.  Among  the 
navigators  who  have  penetrated  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  this  region,  the 
most  celebrated  are  Bellinghausen,  Biscoe,  Balleny,  Dumont  d'Urville,  AVilkes, 
and  Sir  James  Eoss,  and  various  discoveries  of  land,  chiefly,  as  the  map  shows, 
on  the  south  polar  circle,  are  due  to  their  explorations.  The  discovery  of 
Victoria  Land,  the  most  southerly  tract  known  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  is  due  to 
Sir  James  Eoss,  who  sailed  from  England  for  these  seas  in  1839.  Passing  the 
Antarctic  Circle  about  Ion.  178°  E.  he  saw  land  in  172°  36'  E.  Ion.  and  70°  41' 
s.  lat.  He  found  here  a  continuous  coast  trending  south,  and  with  mountain 

peaks  9000  to  12,000 
feet  high.  In  7 7°  32' s. 
lat.,  167°  E.  Ion.  he 
discovered  an  active 
volcano  12,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  he  named 
Mount  Erebus;  and 
further  east  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  which 
he  called  Mount  Ter- 
ror. At  78°  4'  s.  he 
was  arrested  by  a 
perpendicular  barrier 
of  ice  150  feet  in 
height,  along  which  he  sailed  east  to  Ion.  168°  37'  W.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  stopped  by  the  barrier  in  lat.  78°  11'  s.,  Ion.  161°  27'  w.,  the  southernmost 
point  he  reached.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  expedition  was  magnetic  investi- 
gation, and  in  the  course  of  it  the  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  was 
discovered  by  observations  taken  at  different  points.  The  only  mammals  found 
in  the  Antarctic  regions  are  seals  and  cetaceans.  Innumerable  penguins  frequent 
the  islands,  where  they  form  great  deposits  of  guano.  No  vegetation  has  been 
found  further  south  than  Cockburn  Island  in  the  South  Shetland  group,  in  lat 
64°  12'  S.  On  it  nineteen  species,  all  belonging  to  the  mosses,  algse,  and  lichens, 
and  some  very  minute,  have  been  found. 


Beaufort  Island  and  Mount  Erebus. 
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Though  called  a  continent,  Europe  might  be  more  justly  entitled  a  great 
peninsula,  which  is  again  characteristically  divided  into  several  smaller  pen- 
insulas. It  is  the  smallest  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  earth,  Australia 
excepted,  but  it  contains  a  larger  population  than  any  of  the  others  except  Asia, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  decided  superiority  in  arms  and  industry,  and  as  the 
quarter  wherein  civilization,  almost  constantly  progressive,  has  hitherto  attained 
its  most  perfect  development. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  CONFIGURATION. — Europe  is  bounded  on  every  side 
except  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  only  one  that  calls 
for  any  remark.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  to  trace  the  boundary  line  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof  up  the  River  Don,  to  the  point  where  this  river  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Volga;  thence  up  the  latter  river  and  its  eastern  tributary,  the  Kama, 
to  the  Ural  Mountains.  At  the  present  day  it  is  common  to  regard  the  Caucasus, 
where  this  mountain  chain  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  in  a 
direction  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  as  the  natural  boundary  on  the 
south;  while  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Ural  River,  and  the  Ural  Mountains  are  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  boundaries  between  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  east.  The 
Ural  Mountains  are  adopted  as  a  boundary  merely  for  the  apparent  convenience 
of  referring  the  demarcation  of  the  two  continents  to  a  chain  of  mountains,  but 
the  region  of  the  Ural  presents,  to  a  great  extent,  only  a  moderate  elevation, 
attained  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  offering  to  the  eye  no  landmark  whatever; 
and  if  we  look  for  a  political  boundary  we  find  that  the  line  which  separates 
Russia  proper  from  Siberia  lies  not  in  the  Ural  but  much  further  east,  at  the 
river  Tobol. 

DIMENSIONS,  &c. — The  most  northerly  point  of  Europe,  on  the  mainland, 
is  Cape  Nordkyn  in  Lapland,  in  lat.  71°  6';  North  Cape,  on  the  island  of 
Mageroe,  lies  about  four  miles  further  north.  The  most  southerly  points  of  the 
continent  are  Punta  da  Tarifa,  lat.  36°  N.  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cape 
Matapan,  lat.  36°  17',  which  terminates  the  Morea.  The  island  of  Candia  reaches 
a  little  south  of  35°.  The  most  westerly  point  is  Cape  Roca  in  Portugal, 
in  Ion.  9°  28'  w.;  and  the  most  easterly  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Ion.  6D°  36'  E. 
Thus  Europe  may  be  said  to  extend,  in  round  numbers,  through  35  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  70  of  longitude.  From  Cape  Matapan  to  North  Cape  is  a  direct 
distance  of  2400  miles;  from1*  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Ekaterinburg,  north-east  by 
east,  3400  miles.  But  the  area  of  the  continent  must  not  be  deduced  from 
these  large  numbers,  which  are,  indeed,  only  the  extreme  dimensions  of  a  very 
irregular  and  much  broken  figure.  Owing  to  this  incompactness  of  figure  and 
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separation  into  peninsulas,  the  area  of  the  European  continent,  notwithstanding 
its  considerable  length  and  breadth,  does  not  much  exceed  3,800,000  square 
miles,  Caucasus  being  taken  as  the  south-eastern  limit  towards  Asia.  Towards 
the  east  it  grows  more  compact,  or,  in  other  words,  it  loses  in  Russia  its 
characteristic  peninsular  features;  but  west  of  Cracow  and  the  Russian  territory 
there  is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  European  continent  which  is  300  miles  distant  from 
the  sea. 

SEAS. — The  Atlantic  Ocean  takes  different  names  in  the  various  portions  of 
it  which  wash  the  western  shores  of  Europe :  thus,  between  the  north  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  west  coast  of  France  lies  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  ocean  swell, 
rolling  into  the  region  of  variable  and  restless  winds,  makes  a  perpetually 
troubled  sea.  Further  north,  between  the  coasts  of  France  and  those  of  the 
British  Islands,  the  English  or  British  Channel  is  likewise  noted  for  uncertain 
and  tempestuous  weather  and  for  its  difficult  navigation.  The  main  portion  of 
the  sea  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  named  the  Irish  Sea;  it  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic  on  the  south  by  St.  George's  Channel,  on  the  north 
by  the  North  Channel.  The  sea  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Low  Countries 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway  is  named  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea 
There  are  numerous  islands  on  the  continental  shores  of  this  sea,  and  about  the 
centre  of  it  lies  the  great  sandbank  known  as  the  Dogger  Bank.  The  average 
depth  of  the  sea  is  about  31  fathoms.  From  this  a  great  gulf  or  inland  sea 
branches  off  to  the  east,  winding  round  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  taking  various 
names,  the  main  portion  of  it,  lying  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany,  being 
usually  known  as  the  Baltic.  There  is  no  appreciable  tide  in  the  Baltic,  and  as 
this  sea  receives  many  rivers,  while  it  loses  little  by  evaporation,  its  waters  are 
much  less  salt  than  those  of  the  ocean.  Ice  on  the  coasts  obstructs  the  naviga- 
tion for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  The  whole  length  of  this  sea  from  the 
Skaw  at  the  north  of  Denmark  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  cannot  be 
less  than  1200  miles.  On  the  north  of  Russia  the  White  Sea  forms  a  deep 
inlet  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  nearly  400  miles  in  length.  Its  shores  also  are 
annually  frozen  up  for  some  months.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  one  place 
only  19  miles  wide,  forms  the  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  latter  has  an  extension  from  west  to  east  of 
2500  miles,  with  a  general  width  perhaps  of  500  miles,  but  OAving  to  its  sinuous 
shores  and  deep  indentations  it  stretches  through  15  degrees  of  latitude.  Its 
chief  gulfs  are  the  Adriatic  Sea,  above  500  miles  in  length,  between  Italy  and 
Illyria;  and  the  Archipelago,  which  lies  between  the  Grecian  Peninsula  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  Black  Sea,  which  is  connected  with  the  Archipelago, 
extends  from  west  to  east  nearly  700  miles,  while  its  width  is  from  200 
to  300  miles;  and  here  again,  on  the  north  shores  of  this  sea,  even  in  lat.  45°  N., 
we  find  the  rivers  and  harbours  frozen,  and  navigation  prevented  during  five 
months  of  the  year.  The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  and  furnishes  the 
finest  coral  and  excellent  sponges.  The  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  islands,  both  in  scenery  and  climate,  are  among  the  most  delightful 
portions  of  this  continent.  The  Black  Sea  receives  some  of  the  largest  rivers 
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of  Europe,  including  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Don  (through  the  Sea 
of  Azof),  and  its  waters  consequently  are  very  brackish. 

MOUNTAINS. — The  mountains  of  Europe  form  several  distinct  groups  or 
systems,  of  very  different  geological  dates,  and  capable  of  being  considered  as 
a  whole  only  from  that  point  of  view  which  discloses  their  combined  influence 
on  the  climate,  physical  character,  and  capabilities  of  the  continent  around  them. 
The  Scandinavian  mountains,  to  which  the  great  northern  peninsula  owes  its 
form,  and  in  some  respects  its  peculiar  climate,  extend  through  13  degrees  of 
latitude  (58°-71°),  or  above  900  miles,  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  south  point  of 
Norway.  The  highest  part  of  the  chain  is  from  the  middle  southwards,  where 
there  are  two  summits  above  8000  feet;  but  there  are  many  points  in  the  northern 
part  which  have  an  elevation  exceeding  6000  feet.  The  Scandinavian  mountains 
nowhere  form  a  narrow  crest  at  their  summits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  expand 
into  plains,  fells,  fields,  or  f jelds,  often  30  or  40  miles  wide.  Towards  the  east 
the  mountain  mass  declines  gradually;  while  on  the  west  it  falls  abruptly  to  the 
sea,  which  forms  along  the  coast  of  Norway  numerous  deep  inlets  or  fiords, 
many  of  them  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  their  scenery. 

In  the  British  Islands,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  the  mountains  rise 
chiefly  on  the  west;  and,  indeed,  the  older  rocks,  in  both  cases,  seem  to  lie  in 
parallel  courses,  as  if  they  formed  parts  of  one  system.  In  the  form  of  Scotland, 
the  direction  of  Glenmore,  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  Severn,  and  in  the 
deep  inlets  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  may  be  seen  strong  traces  of 
parallelism  with  the  Scandinavian  range,  there  being  no  peaks  which  attain  the 
height  of  4500  feet. 

The  mountains  of  France,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  system  of 
the  Alps,  occupy  chiefly  the  southern  and  eastern  departments;  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country  belong  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  country  is  the  large  table-land  studded  with  volcanic  peaks  which 
forms  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  east  and  south  from  this  table-land  stretch 
the  Cevennes  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  near  the  Pyrenees.  The  general 
elevation  of  both  ranges  is  about  3500  feet,  but  both  have  peaks  considerably 
higher.  The  Jura  Mountains,  extending  about  200  miles  north-east  and  south- 
west, form  a  barrier  between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  parallel  ridges, 
chiefly  limestone,  of  the  Jura,  present  steep  descents  towards  the  south-east, 
gentle  slopes  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  are  separated  by  longitudinal  valleys 
of  great  length,  with  few  transverse  breaks.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is 
3700  feet;  but  its  highest  point,  the  Molesson,  reaches  the  elevation  of  6560  feet. 
North  of  the  Jura,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  continue  mountainous  for  a  long  way. 
On  the  west  of  that  river,  between  it  and  the  Moselle,  rise  the  Vosges,  which 
form  a  chain  120  miles  in  length,  north  to  south,  with  a  mean  height  not 
exceeding  2650  feet.  The  south-western  portion  of  France,  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers,  is  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  and 
on  the  border  of  Switzerland,  but  within  French  territory,  rises  Mont  Blanc,  the 
culminating  summit  of  the  Alpine  system. 

On  the  south,  France  is  divided  from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees,  a  narrow  chain, 
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250  miles  long  and  hardly  50  miles  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  those  of  the  Atlantic;  though  some  consider  the 
mountains  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  which  stretch  above  300  miles  west,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pyrenees.  The  central  line  or  axis  of  this  chain  is  composed  of 
granite,  on  which  lies  limestone;  the  latter  rock,  however,  not  being  deposited 
in  a  line  strictly  parallel  to  the  granitic  axis.  The  highest  point  in  the  chain, 
La  Maladetta,  or  Mont  Mauduit,  called  also,  in  the  provincial  language,  the 
Pic  de  Netou,  has  an  elevation  of  11,165  feet.  The  Pyrenees  are  separated  on 
the  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  elevated  plain  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  This  great  plain,  or  table-land,  the 
elevation  of  which  varies  from  2200  feet  to  2800  feet,  has  a  superficial  extent 
of  not  less  than  90,000  square  miles.  It  descends  gradually  on  the  west  towards 
Portugal;  but  on  the  east,  towards  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  it 
presents  an  abrupt  steep  or  line  of  cliffs,  with  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea 
margin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Asturian  chain,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  the  Penas  de  Europa,  probably  reaches  an  elevation  of  8500  feet;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena.  Between  these  limits  it  is  intersected  by  two 
other  important  ranges  of  mountains  running  nearly  east  and  west,  but  with 
more  or  less  of  an  inclination  to  the  north  and  south.  Of  these  two  ranges  the 
northern  is  the  Guadarrama  with  its  continuations,  separating  the  valleys  of  the 
Douro  and  the  Tagus,  and  attaining  in  one  of  its  peaks,  the  Penalara,  a  height  of 
8200  feet;  and  the  southern,  the  Sierra  Guadeloupe,  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  Guadiana.  The  low  country  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  embracing  only  the  middle  part  of  Portugal,  the  plains  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia,  the  maritime  districts  of  Valencia  and  Andalusia,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir  in  Andalusia,  which  is  confined  on  the  south  by  the  lofty 
Sierra  Nevada,  a  few  peaks  of  which  rise  higher  even  than  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Alps,  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe  (unless  Mount  Elbruz  and  part 
of  the  Caucasus  may  be  claimed  as  European),  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  plains  of  Hungary,  through  4  degrees  of  latitude 
(44°-48°  N.),  and  about  12  degrees  of  longitude  (5°-16°  30'  E.).  On  the  south  they 
are  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Po;  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Rhone;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rhine;  on 
the  east  they  meet  the  Illyrian  chain.  With  respect  to  direction  the  Alps  are  not 
uniform,  but  are  divided  into  two  distinct  chains,  supposed  to  be  of  different  ages. 
The  Maritime  Alps,  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  system,  strike  from  south-south- 
west to  north-north-east;  the  High  Alps,  or  principal  chain,  stretch  from  west-south- 
west to  east-north-east.  It  is  at  the  point  where  these  two  chains  cross  each 
other  that  the  Alps  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  and  that  Mont  Blanc  rears  its 
snowy  crest  15,732  feet  above  the  sea.  Mont  Rosa,  about  50  miles  further  east, 
rises  to  within  300  feet  of  the  same  elevation,  and  the  average  height  of  the 
whole  range  between  these  two  summits  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  11,000  feet. 
The  mean  height  of  the  Alps  throughout  their  whole  extent  is  probably  about 
8000  feet;  and  many  points  reach  an  elevation  exceeding  12,000  feet.  As  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  lies  but  little  above  the  mean  height  of  the  Alps,  being 
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on  the  north  side  about  8700  feet  above  the  sea,  while  towards  the  south  its 
elevation  varies  from  8500  feet  to  10,100  feet,  it  is  manifest  that  an  extensive 
area  in  this  region  must  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  From  the  snowy 
heights  vast  glaciers  also  descend  along  the  valleys,  till  they  reach,  in  some 
instances,  the  moderate  elevation  of  3000  feet. 

The  Apennines  may  be  conveniently,  though,  from  the  geological  point  of 
view,  not  perhaps  correctly,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Alps.  After  a 
winding  course  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  they  turn  to  the  south-east,  and 
constitute  the  central  ridge  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  This  chain  has  a  length 
of  600  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  20  miles  to  60  miles.  In  Puglia 
it  spreads  into  a  wide  table-land  about  1500  feet  high.  The  highest  point 
of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte  Corno,  in  lat.  42°  27'  N.  (the  summit  of  the 
mountain  called  II  Gransasso  dTtalia),  9542  feet  high.  The  prevalent  and 
characteristic  rock  of  the  Apennines  is  a  primitive  limestone,  without  fossils. 
The  Euganean  Hills  near  Padua,  the  Albanian  Hills  near  Rome,  and  Vesuvius 
at  Xaples,  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Apennines.  To 
the  latter,  however,  belong  the  mountain  groups  which,  often  attaining  the 
height  of  6000  feet,  form  the  island  of  Sicily;  but  here  again  the  volcanic  Etna, 
10,837  feet  high,  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  part  of,  but  as  an  accident  in,  the 
system. 

The  Dinarian  or  Illyrian  Alps  branch  off  from  the  High  Alps  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  They  rise 
nowhere  higher  than  6000  feet;  but  overhanging  the  sea,  and  occasionally 
covered  with  fine  forests,  they  have  a  grand  appearance.  After  continuing  in 
the  same  direction  for  about  200  miles,  this  chain  merges  in  the  Balkan,  the 
Haemus  of  the  ancients,  which  extends  to  the  Black  Sea,  As  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps  cut  off  the  two  western  peninsulas,  so  the  united  chains  of  the  Illyrian  Alps 
and  the  Balkan  separate  that  of  Greece  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  South  of 
these,  and  parallel  to  the  Balkan,  runs  the  Despoto-Dagh,  the  Khodope  of  the 
ancients,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  attains  the  height  of  8000  feet.  Still  further 
south,  Pindus  strikes  to  the  south-east,  and  forms  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Grecian  Peninsula;  it  reaches  7000  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  highest  point;  and 
Taygetus,  in  the  Morea,  about  1000  feet  higher.  The  mountains  of  Greece, 
though  covered  deeply  with  snow  during  the  winter,  nowhere  reach  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation. 

North  of  the  Alps  and  extending  east  there  rise  several  groups  and  chains 
of  mountains  which  collectively  separate  the  basin  of  the  Danube  on  the  south 
from  the  basins  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  At  the 
sources  of  the  Weser  we  find  the  Harz,  and  south  of  this  group  the  Thiiringer- 
wald  Mountains;  the  Brocken,  in  the  former,  the  Beerberg,  in  the  latter,  attain 
the  heights  of  3660  and  3075  feet  respectively.  Then  come  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
the  Erzgebirge,  and  Bohmerwaldgebirge;  these  last  two  chains  diverging,  the 
former  north-east  the  latter  south-east,  so  as  to  embrace  Bohemia  on  the  west. 
All  of  these  chains  are  for  the  most  part  under  3000  feet  in  height,  though 
Mont  Arber,  in  the  Bohmerwaldgebirge  nearly  attains  5000  feet.  After  the 
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Erzgebirge  follow  the  Sudetes,  the  northern  portion  of  which,  bounding  Bohemia 
on  the  north-east,  takes  the  name  of  Eiesengebirge  (Giant  Mountains),  and  here 
the  Riesenkoppe  (Giant  Peak),  the  highest  mountain  of  Germany  north  of  the 
Danube,  reaches  the  elevation  of  about  5300  feet.  Further  to  the  east  the 
Krapatski  or  Carpathian  chain  incloses  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  attaining  in 
several  places  an  elevation  of  8000  or  8500  feet. 

The  Ural  Mountains,  which  serve  as  a  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
extend  nearly  in  the  meridian,  or  from  north  to  south,  through  1 8  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, or  from  lat.  49°  to  67°,  but  north  of  60°  they  are  not  habitable  by  civilized 
man.  The  highest  known  summit  of  the  Ural — Toll-Poss,  in  lat.  63° — reaches 
the  height  of  5540  feet;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  chain  is  low  and  presents 
to  the  eye  only  a  series  of  rounded  hills.  Towards  the  south  it  spreads  out  into 
a  fan-shaped  group  of  low  mountains,  covered  with  thick  forests  and  fine  pastures, 
and  therefore  much  frequented  by  the  Bashkirs. 

PLAINS. — To  complete  the  physical  delineation  of  Europe  it  remains  only 
to  describe  briefly  the  plains  which,  together  with  the  framework  of  mountains 
already  sketched,  make  up  the  continent.  The  great  plain  of  North  Europe 
commences  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees;  comprehends  Western  France, 
Western  and  Northern  Belgium,  Holland,  and  part  of  Denmark,  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  there  expanding  both 
southwards  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  terminates  in  the  east  only  at  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  large  portion  of 
this  plain,  beginning  at  the  Scheldt,  and  extending  through  Holland,  Bremen, 
Ditmarsh,  Hanover,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Prussia,  is  a  low  sandy  level, 
sometimes  covered  with  heath  and  brushwood,  sometimes  resembling  a  sandy 
desert,  not  unfrequently,  also,  below  the  level  of  the  sea  or  rivers,  and  protected 
from  inundation  only  by  means  of  strong  dykes;  or  if  liable  to  be  submerged, 
then  converted  into  marsh.  Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  European  Russia  is  a 
plain,  diversified  only  by  moderate  undulations;  and  that  plain  is,  in  superficial 
extent,  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  half  of  Europe. 
Owing  to  its  vast  extent  it  can  attain  a  considerable  elevation  by  an  ascent 
quite  imperceptible;  and  the  ridge  of  Valdai,  which  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Volga  and  Dnieper,  flowing  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  from  that  of  the 
Dwina,  which  runs  into  the  Baltic,  has  an  absolute  height  of  nearly  1200  feet. 
Besides  this  great  plain  or  series  of  plains  there  are  two  others  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence;  these  are,  the  plain  of  Bohemia  and  the  plain  of 
Hungary;  the  latter  with  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  almost  perfectly  level. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. — The  various  chains  of  mountains,  from  the  Ceven- 
nes  to  the  Carpathians,  which  divide  the  waters  running  into  the  Mediterranean 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  or  the  North  Sea,  form 
collectively  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  High  Alps,  stretching  from  west-south-west  to 
east-north-east;  and  consequently  the  streams  flowing  from  its  north  side,  or 
through  the  plain,  all  incline  more  or  less  to  the  west,  and,  owing  to  the  breadth 
of  the  plain  which  they  traverse  with  a  moderate  fall,  they  are  all  navigable  to  a 
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considerable  extent.  The  Ebro,  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  holds  a  course 
parallel  to  these  mountains;  but  the  other  large  rivers  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
run,  like  the  mountain  chains  which  confine  their  basins,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  High  Alps.  From  these  last-named  mountains  descend,  as  might  be 
expected,  some  of  the  largest  of  the  European  rivers — the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Po  all  have  their  sources  in  this  central  chain.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Volga,  which  is  the  longest  of  European  rivers,  having  a  direct 
length  of  nearly  1700  miles,  as  against  perhaps  1000  miles  the  direct  length  of 
the  Danube,  and  a  length  including  windings  of  2400  miles,  derives  but  a  small 
proportion  of  its  waters  from  the  heights  of  the  South  Ural.  Its  chief  sources  are 
little  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  as  its  basin  is  very  extensive, 
the  tract  of  country  which  it  drains  has  a  fall  so  moderate  that  the  channel  of 
the  river  is  always  full.  The  lakes  of  Europe  accompany  the  chief  mountain 
systems,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  Alpine  and  the  Scandinavian. 
A  chain  of  lakes  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  through  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol;  and  along  the  south  side  through  Lombardy  and  Styria.  Among  the 
former  are  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Thun,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Con- 
stance; among  the  latter  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  lakes  of  Como,  Lugano, 
Iseo,  and  Garda,  The  Scandinavian  lakes  extend  across  Sweden  from  west  to 
east,  beginning  at  the  south  termination  of  the  mountains;  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Baltic  a  number  of  lakes  stretching  in  the  same  direction  across 
Finland,  on  the  borders  of  Russia,  mark  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  de- 
pression. It  is  in  Russia  that  the  largest  European  lakes  are  found — Lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.  —  In  the  present  state  of  geological 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  geological  history  of  Europe,  that  is,  any 
fairly  probable  account  of  the  successive  changes  by  which  the  earth's  crust  in 
Europe  has  been  brought  to  its  present  form  and  structural  condition.  There 
are  still  great  gaps  even  in  our  knowledge  of  the  superposition  of  strata  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  especially  Spain  and  Turkey;  and  even  if  that  were  not 
the  case,  it  would  exceed  our  present  limits  to  attempt  even  the  most  general 
outline  of  this  part  of  the  geology  of  Europe.  The  present  paragraph  will 
accordingly  be  confined  to  a  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of  the  superficial 
geological  structure  of  this  continent.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  superficial  structure  of  Europe  is  the  greater  predominance  of  the  older 
formations,  including  eruptive  rocks  and  the  older  sedimentary  strata,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  as  compared  with  the  southern  half,  or  still  more 
with  the  middle  region.  In  the  whole  region  lying  north  of  the  latitude  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Moscow  there  is  very  little  of  the  surface  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
strata  of  the  Upper  Jura  belonging  to  the  mesozoic  period,  and  there  are  vast  tracts 
occupied  either  by  eruptive  rocks  or  one  or  other  of  the  older  sedimentary 
formations.  Thus  the  whole  of  Iceland,  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  consist  of  granite  or  other 
eruptive  rocks  including  gneiss.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  this  last 
portion  of  Europe  assumed  its  present  geological  form.  There  is  no  question  but 
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in  the  diluvial  epoch  Scandinavia  was  a  vast  glacier-filled  mountain  system,  the 
glaciers  of  which  extended  to  Holland,  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  Eiesengebirge, 
and  to  Eussia.  The  eruptive  rocks  of  Finland,  which  terminate  in  a  line  drawn 
from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  passing  round  or  near  the  eastern 
extremities  of  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  form  the  western  boundary  of  a  large 
basin  occupying  the  whole  of  Northern  Russia,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  from  a  geological  point  of  view 
form  a  much  more  satisfactory  boundary  for  Europe  than  they  do  when  merely 
looked  at  as  a  superficial  elevation.  The  most  recent  formation  in  this  basin 
consists  of  the  strata  of  the  Upper  Jura,  which  form  a  great  wedge  the  broad 
end  of  which  touches  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  the  thin  end  runs  a  long  way  up 
into  the  heart  of  Russia,  dividing  into  two  portions  an  immense  region,  otherwise 
almost  continuous,  of  Permian  strata.  West  of  this  Permian  region  is  a  broad  band 
belonging  to  the  coal  measures,  the  most  extensive  development  of  which  is  at 
the  southern  end  in  the  tract  round  Moscow,  though  this  city  itself  stands  on 
an  isolated  tract  belonging  to  the  Upper  Jura.  West  of  this  band  is  another 
extensive  area  belonging  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Devonian  strata, 
reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  South  of  this  great  Russian  basin  is  another 
large  region  roughly  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  Edin- 
burgh to  the  mouth  of  the  Bug,  in  which  the  superficial  strata  are  still  very 
extensive,  but  belong  for  the  most  part  to  more  recent  formations  than  in  the 
region  we  have  just  been  dealing  with.  Denmark  and  the  portions  of  Germany 
adjoining  belong  to  the  cretaceous  period,  as  does  also  a  large  part  of  Russia 
between  the  Volga  and  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper.  Middle  and  Eastern  Germany 
Avith  Poland  and  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  present  on  the  surface  eocene  forma- 
tions of  the  tertiary  period;  and  the  region  round  the  north  end  of  the  Caspian, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  an  area  of  depression,  consists  of  miocene  and  pliocene 
formations.  The  remainder  of  Europe,  lying  south-west  of  the  diagonal  line 
which  we  have  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  section  last  dealt  with,  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  diversity  of  its  superficial  structure,  rocks  and  deposits  belonging 
to  all  periods  being  found  within  it,  and  having  for  the  most  part  no  great 
superficial  extent.  The  most  extensive  tracts  of  uniform  character  are  the 
miocene  formations  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Dniester,  Roumania,  Hungary, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube;  the  granite  and  other  eruptive 
rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Germany  and  South-eastern  France,  as  well  as  Brittany  and  Normandy,  the  Alps, 
and  Northern  Portugal;  the  Silurian  formations  of  Western  Spain  and  Southern 
Portugal;  the  triassic  and  Jurassic  formations  of  Western  Germany  and  Eastern 
France;  the  cretaceous  formations  of  Greece,  Albania,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria. 

Europe  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  abundant  and  favourably  situ- 
ated stores  of  those  minerals  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  man — salt,  coal,  and  iron,  England  and  North-western  Germany  being  par- 
ticularly favoured  in  this  respect  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  only 
in  the  Erzgebirge  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Silver  is  widely  spread  in 
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small  quantities;  the  richest  silver  ores,  however,  axe  in  Norway,  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  the  Spanish  province  of  Guadalajara. 
Spain  is  also  rich  in  quicksilver.  Copper  ores  are  specially  rich  and  abundant 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Thuringia,  Cornwall,  and  Spain.  Tin  ores  are  found 
only  in  Cornwall,  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  Brittany.  Lead 
and  zinc  ores  are  frequently  found  in  beds  in  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous 
strata. 

CLIMATE.— Regarding  the  climate  of  Europe  it  may  be  remarked  in  general 
that  many  circumstances  concur  to  favour  this  part  of  the  world  with  a  climate 
peculiarly  genial.  In  the  first  place  Europe  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  lying 
almost  wholly  within  the  temperate  zone,  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  comprising 
Lapland  and  the  north  coast  of  Russia,  extending  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Another  great  advantage  is  the  great  extent  of  its  maritime  boundaries,  the 
European  continent  being,  as  already  stated,  a  great  peninsula,  again  divided  into 
several  peninsulas.  This  frequent  mixture  of  sea  and  land  tends  to  diffuse  over 
the  latter  the  equable  temperature  of  the  ocean.  It  is  also  the  means  of  convey- 
ing to  the  land  an  immense  quantity  of  vapour,  which,  falling  in  rain,  furnishes 
to  the  atmosphere  an  accession  of  heat.  Much  benefit  is  also  derived  from  the 
fact  that  its  shores  are  exposed  to  the  warm  marine  currents  and  warm  winds 
from  the  south-west,  while  the  free  admission  of  these  currents  and  winds  into 
the  Arctic  seas  or  the  north  of  Europe  prevents  the  formation  of  ice  on  most  of 
its  northern  shores.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  projection  of  the  continent 
west  of  the  Obi,  and  the  position  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  stretching  forward  to  lat. 
77°  N.,  screen  Europe  effectually  from  the  ice  formed  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Siberia.  This  ice,  when  it  breaks  up,  drifts  to  Greenland,  the  eastern  coasts  of 
which  are  never  open,  while  the  western  shores  of  Norway  in  the  same  latitude 
are  never  closed. 

The  influence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  in  equalizing  the  climate, 
moderating  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  lines  of  equal  mean  temperature  decline  south  as  we  go  east.  It 
is  also  observed,  that  if  the  same  mean  temperature  be  traced  east,  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  the  seasons  will  be  found  constantly  increasing,  the 
summer  growing  hotter,  the  winter  colder.  Hence  it  is  that  some  plants,  as  the 
vine  for  instance,  which  suffer  little  from  the  cold  of  winter,  but  the  successful 
cultivation  of  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  summer  heat,  have  a  wider  range 
towards  the  east,  or  in  other  words,  they  flourish  within  limits  which  run  to  the 
north  of  east,  and  thus  make  an  angle  with  the  line  of  constant  mean  tempera- 
ture. The  same  advantages  of  mild  and  genial  temperature  which  western  has 
over  eastern  Europe,  the  continent  collectively  has  over  the  rest  of  the  Old 
World.  The  diminution  of  mean  temperature,  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the 
opposite  seasons,  increases  as  we  go  east  across  Asia.  Peking,  in  lat.  40°  N.,  has 
as  severe  a  winter  as  St.  Petersburg. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  rainfall  is  generally  plentiful  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  in  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  winter  and  spring.  There  is  no  part  of  the  continent,  except  perhaps  a 
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small  area  in  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  total  annual  rainfall  is 
decidedly  deficient. 

VEGETATION. — With  respect  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  Europe  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  zones.  The  first,  or  most  northern,  is  that  of  fir 
and  birch.  This  may  be  subdivided  into  the  zones  of  lichen,  birch,  and  fir. 
The  heights  inaccessible  to  other  vegetation,  up  to  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow, 
are  occupied  by  lichens,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  the  reindeer-moss  and 
the  Iceland-moss.  The  birch  reaches  almost  to  North  Cape;  the  fir  ceases 
a  degree  further  south.  The  cultivation  of  grain  extends  further  in  these  rude 
latitudes  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Barley  ripens  even  under  the  70th 
parallel  of  north  latitude;  wheat  ceases  at  64°  in  Norway,  62°  in  Sweden.  In 
the  country  of  the  Samoyedes,  in  East  Russia,  the  limit  of  barley  is  in  about  67°. 
Within  this  zone,  the  southern  limit  of  which  extends  from  lat.  64°  in  Norway 
to  lat.  62°  in  Russia,  agriculture  has  little  importance,  its  inhabitants  being  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  care  of  reindeer  or  cattle,  and  in  fishing.  The  next  zone, 
which  may  be  called  that  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  cereal  produce,  extends  from 
the  limit  above  mentioned  to  the  48th  parallel.  The  Alps,  though  beyond  the 
limit,  by  reason  of  their  elevation  belong  to  this  zone,  in  the  moister  parts  of 
which  cattle  husbandry  has  been  brought  to  perfection.  Next  we  find  the  zone 
of  the  chestnut  and  vine,  occupying  the  space  between  the  48th  parallel  and  the 
mountain  chains  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  the  oak  still  flourishes,  but  the  pine 
species  become  rare.  Rye,  which  characterizes  the  preceding  zone,  on  the 
continent  gives  way  to  wheat,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  it  to  maize  also. 
The  fourth  zone,  comprehending  the  southern  peninsulas,  is  that  of  the  olive  and 
evergreen  woods.  The  orange  flourishes  in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  and  rice 
is  cultivated  in  a  few  spots  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  deciduous  oak  here  gives 
place  to  the  evergreen  and  cork  oaks,  with  edible  acorns.  The  lines  which  define 
the  region  favourable  to  the  growth  of  each  plant  generally  incline  south  towards 
the  east;  but,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  paragraph  on  climate,  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  vine,  olive,  and  a  few  other  plants,  within  certain  limits. 

ZOOLOGY. — The  zoology  of  Europe  offers  little  for  remark.  The  reindeer 
and  polar-bears  are  peculiar  to  the  north.  The  south  alone  has  lizards  and 
serpents.  In  the  forests  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  urus  or  bonasus,  a  species 
of  wild  ox,  is  still  occasionally  met  with.  Bears  and  wolves  still  inhabit  the 
forests  and  mountains;  but,  in  general,  cultivation  and  population  have  expelled 
wild  animals.  The  domesticated  animals  are  nearly  the  same  throughout.  The 
ass  and  mule  lose  their  size  and  beauty  north  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps.  A 
few  camels  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  in  Italy,  in  which  country 
also  buffaloes  are  used  for  draught.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  has  many  species 
of  fish,  but  no  great  fishery;  the  northern  seas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  annually 
filled  with  countless  shoals  of  a  few  species,  chiefly  the  herring,  mackerel,  cod, 
and  salmon.  The  fisheries  thus  arising  are  intrinsically  valuable,  and  have 
unquestionably  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  early  history  and  advancement 
of  North-western  Europe. 

ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  LANGUAGE. — Europe  is  occupied  by  many  different 
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aces,  wholly  distinct  or  very  remotely  connected.  The  Celts  once  occupied 
,  large  portion  of  Western  Europe,  and  are  supposed  to  have  entered  the  con- 
inent  from  the  east  before  the  Germanic  peoples.  How  far  the  Celtic  race 
5  represented  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  at  the  present  day 
3  difficult  to  say,  but  the  area  occupied  by  people  speaking  a  Celtic  language  is 
omparatively  trifling,  comprising  only  Wales,  Brittany,  the  Highlands  and 
•Vestern  Islands  of  Scotland  and  parts  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  race  which 
las  long  predominated  in  Europe,  and  has  supplied  everywhere,  except  in 
vlecklenburg,  the  reigning  families,  is  the  Teutonic.  Under  this  name  are  compre- 
lended  the  ancient  Goths,  the  Germans  proper  or  High  Germans,  the  Flemings, 
Jutch,  and  Frisians  (Low  Germans),  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  (together 
ncluded  under  the  term  Scandinavians),  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  race. 
The  Scandinavians,  Danes  and  Norwegians  chiefly,  colonized  Iceland  and  the 
?aroe  Islands,  Shetland,  Orkney,  and  others  of  the  Scotch.  Islands.  The 
Teutonic  races  have  been  settled  in  Europe  from  prehistoric  times.  To  the 
jast  of  the  Teutonic  race,  though  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  are  the  Slavonians, 
hat  is,  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  the  Bohemians,  the  Servians  and  Croatians, 
.he  Bulgarians  and  certain  other  peoples.  The  Wends,  formerly  a  powerful 
lation  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  now  absorbed  in  the  German 
•ace,  were  of  this  stock.  In  the  south  and  south-east  of  Europe  are  the  offspring 
of  the  Graeco-Italic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Pelasgian  stock,  speaking 
;he  Greek  and  Latin,  which  latter  absorbed  the  Etruscan  and  other  languages 
)f  ancient  Italy.  These  are  the  only  European  races  whose  history  can  be 
:raced  with  anything  like  accuracy  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian 
Bra.  Greek  was  the  language  not  merely  of  the  Grecian  Peninsula  but  of  all  the 
islands  and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea;  it  was  this  language — rich,  vigor- 
ous, and  singularly  perspicuous — that  first  gave  expression  to  that  pure  taste, 
•nanly  conception,  and  perfect  freedom  of  speculation  which  now  form  the  dis- 
;inction  of  Europe.  Modern  Greek  is  spoken  within  a  more  limited  range, 
though  the  Greek  race  is  still  widely  spread  round  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
ind  Levant.  The  Romans  by  means  of  their  soldiers,  their  colonies,  and  their 
idministration  spread  their  language  over  a  wide  area  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  and  the  Italians,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  who  all  speak  lan- 
guages descended  from  the  Latin,  are  frequently  denominated  the  Latin  or 
Romance  races,  though  in  point  of  origin  these  races  are  all  mixed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Roumania  also  speak  a  Romance  tongue  derived  from  Roman  colonists. 
All  the  languages  already  mentioned,  and  without  doubt  the  main  portion  of  the 
people  using  them,  belong  to  the  same  stock,  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European. 
But  there  are  certain  other  races  in  Europe  belonging  to  widely  different  stocks, 
and  speaking  languages  widely  different  in  structure.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Turks  and  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  who  speak  languages  belonging  to  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Turanian  stock  or  family.  The  Hungarians,  having 
advanced  from  the  East  along  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  settled  them- 
selves in  their  present  position  by  the  year  900  A.D.  The  fishing  and  hunting 
tribes  of  Northern  Siberia  also  took  part  in  this  western  movement,  and  the  Finns, 
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advancing  from  the  Obi,  settled  themselves  in  the  countries  now  called  Lapland 
and  Finland.  Affinities  between  the  Hungarian  language  and  that  of  the  Finns 
can  easily  be  traced,  as  well  as  between  these  and  the  Turkish.  Turkish  tribes 
occupied  the  steppes  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  probably  at  an  early  age.  At 
present  the  Bashkirs  in  the  South  Ural  are  of  Turkish  race,  to  which  belong 
also  the  Tatars  of  Kasan,  those  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Nogays  on  the  Don. 
The  Ottoman  or  Othman  Turks  (so  named  from  their  early  Sultan,  Oth man  or 
Osman),  after  being  settled  for  ages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  having  held  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Byzantine  dominions  in  Europe,  at  length  took  Constantinople 
in  1453,  and  constituted  it  the  seat  of  their  government.  They  are  the  only  nation 
in  Europe  which  has  not  adopted  Christianity,  and  in  their  manners,  customs, 
and  whole  civilization  they  are  rather  an  Asiatic  than  a  European  people.  A 
somewhat  singular  race  still  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the  Basques,  living  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  speaking  a 
language  which  seems  not  to  be  connected  with  any  known  tongue.  The  incon- 
venience arising  from  diversity  of  speech  is  much  diminished  in  Europe  by  the 
great  predominance  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  which  are 
spoken  by  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. — The  earliest  extensive  civilization  in  Europe  was 
that  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  attained  its  greatest  extent  under  Trajan  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.  It  then  embraced  the  whole  of  southern 
and  western  Europe,  its  northern  boundary  being  for  the  most  part  the  Ehine 
and  the  Danube,  beyond  which,  however,  it  held  the  tract  between  the  Theiss 
and  the  Dniester,  while  Britain  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  also  included 
within  it.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  split  into  tAvo  divisions, 
an  eastern  and  a  western,  the  former  comprising  in  Europe  only  the  modern 
Turkey  and  Greece.  A  century  later  the  western  division  was  completely  broken 
up  owing  to  the  incursions  of  Teutonic  hordes  from  the  north.  Eastern  Goths 
and  Lombards  settled  in  Italy,  Franks  in  France,  Western  Goths  in  France  and 
Spain,  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain.  After  this  overthrow  new  civilizations  were 
gradually  built  up  in  different  centres,  but  centuries  elapsed  before  any  of  the 
great  states  that  now  occupy  the  face  of  Europe  can  be  said  to  have  originated. 
England  as  a  single  kingdom  dates  only  from  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; France  and  the  mediaeval  German  empire  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  final 
division  of  the  great  Frankish  empire  (that  of  Charlemagne)  towards  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  former  increased  very  slowly  to  its  present  extent, 
and  the  latter,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  central  Europe  with  a  large  part  of 
Italy,  soon  came  to  be  rather  an  aggregate  of  independent  states  than  a  single 
dominion,  and  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  power  of  the  emperor 
was  little  more  than  nominal.  The  dignity  of  emperor,  previously  elective,  had 
by  this  time  become  virtually  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  Austria  first 
acquired  an  extensive  dominion  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
then  too  it  was  first  recognized  as  a  European  monarchy.  Prussia  first 
became  a  kingdom  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  did  not  attain  to 
its  present  extent  till  1866.  The  modern  German  empire  dates  only  from 
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1871.  The  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  was  formed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  Confederation  did  not  attain  its  present 
extent  and  organization  till  1814.  The  Turks  did  not  get  a  footing  in  Europe 
till  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  their  present  capital  was 
acquired  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  finally  overthrown  only  in  1453. 
Russia  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  it 
was  only  then  that  the  Russians  began  to  throAv  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tatar 
hordes  who  had  held  them  in  subjection  since  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  were  from  a  very  early  period  closely  associated 
in  their  history.  Sweden  existed  as  a  separate  kingdom  from  1528,  and  Norway, 
which  previously  belonged  to  the  Danish  kingdom,  was  placed  under  the  Swedish 
crown  only  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  present  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  originated  in  a  revolt  against  Spain  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Belgium,  after  a  very  chequered  history,  acquired  an  independent 
monarchical  government  only  in  1830,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece  dates  from  the 
same  year.  Though  Portugal  existed  as  a  separate  kingdom  (except  for  an 
interval  of  sixty  years,  when  it  was  united  to  Spain)  from  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Spain  was  not  united  under  one  government  till  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth.  Italy  had  no  united  history  till  1860,  and  it  did  not  exist  in  its 
present  extent  till  1871.  A  Servian  and  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  existed  with 
varying  extent,  and  in  both  cases  with  interruptions,  from  the  seventh  century 
to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth,  when  they  were  both  subjugated  by  the  Turks. 
The  former  reacquired  its  independence  as  a  tributary  principality  in  the  present 
century,  and  its  independence  was  made  complete  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
which  also  conferred  a  partial  independence  on  Bulgaria.  The  same  treaty  like- 
wise granted  entire  independence  to  Roumania,  which  had  been  more  or  less  under 
the  sway  of  Turkey  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  small  state 
of  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  having  received  the 
right  of  self-government  from  Charlemagne  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  still  smaller  republic  of  San  Marino  in  Italy  had  its  independence  acknow- 
ledged by  the  pope  in  1291,  but  existed  as  an  independent  state  long  before  that. 
Monaco,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  France,  appears  to  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent principality  under  the  protection  of  various  powers  from  about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  Of  the  states  that  have  now  completely  passed  away  or  lost 
their  independence,  the  most  important  are  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Tatars  in  Russia  (already  mentioned),  and  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Poland 
became  a  separate  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  existed  as  such 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  when  it  was  completely  partitioned  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Hungary  formed  a  separate  state  from  the  first 
half  of  the  tenth  century,  and  an  independent  kingdom  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh,  but  in  1535  it  fell  to  the  crown  of  Austria.  The  Moorish  dominion 
in  Spain  began  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  for  a  time  embraced  the  larger 
part  of  the  peninsula,  but  after  being  gradually  restricted  to  a  smaller  and 
smaller  extent  of  territory  in  the  south,  was  finally  extinguished  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS    OF  EUROPE.— The  following  are  at   present   the 
states  of  Europe,  dependencies  being  indented  under  the  sovereign  states: — 


STATES. 

Area  in  Eng. 
sq.  miles. 

Ratio  to  Great 
Britain  (B.)  or 
Anglesey  (A.)1 

Population. 

Designation. 

Andorra,  .. 

149 

•5    A. 

18,000 

Republic. 

Austria,  

240,337 

2-66  B. 

37,740,000 

Empire. 

Liechtenstein,  . 

62 

•2    A. 

8,660 

Principality. 

Belgium,  

11,366 

•12  B. 

5,536,000 

Kingdom. 

Denmark,  

14,553 

•16  B. 

1,969,000 

Kingdom. 

Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland, 
France,  

40,266 
204,090 

•45  B. 
2-27  B. 

83,000 
36,906,000 

Republic. 

Germany,  

208,437 

2-32  B. 

45,194,000 

Empire. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .  .  . 
European  Possessions,  
Greece,  

121,600 
145 

19,353* 

1-39  B. 
•5    A. 
•21  B. 

35,004,000 
170,000 
1,680,0002 

Kingdom. 
Kingdom. 

Italy,  

114,205 

1-27  B. 

28,210,000 

Kingdom. 

Monaco,  

6 

•02  A. 

5,700 

Principality. 

Montenegro,  

3,658 

•04  B. 

236,000 

Principality. 

Netherlands,  

12,731 

•14  B. 

4,037,000 

Kingdom. 

Luxemburg,  . 

999 

3'33  A. 

205,000 

Grand-duchy. 

Portugal,  

34,500 

•38  B. 

4,348,000 

Kingdom. 

Azores  and  Madeira,  

1,311 

4-37  A. 

397,000 

Roumania,  

49,262 

•55  B. 

5,376,000 

Principality. 

Russia  and  Poland,  

1,928,700 

21-43  B. 

72,393,000 

Empire. 

Finland,  „  ... 

134,829 

1-5    B. 

1,969,000 

Grand  Principality. 

San  Marino,  

22 

•07  A. 

7,800 

Republic. 

Servia,  

18,786 

•21  B. 

1,720,000 

Principality. 

Spain,  

192,967 

2-14  B. 

16,343,000 

Kingdom. 

Canary  Islands,  

2,808 

9-36  A. 

280,000 

Sweden  and  Norway  — 
Sweden,  

170,592 

1-9    B. 

4,579,000 

Kingdom. 

Norway,  

122,280 

1-36  B. 

1,807,000 

Switzerland,  

16,190 

•18  B. 

2,842,000 

Federal  Republic. 

Turkey,  

69,298 

•77  B. 

4,790,000 

Empire. 

Bosnia,    Herzegovina,    and 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar, 
Bulgaria,  

j       23,354 
24,659 

•26  B. 

•27  B. 

1,326,000 
1,965,000 

(  In  Austrian  occu- 
)      pation. 
Principality. 

Eastern  Roumelia,  ...  

13,664 

•15  B. 

816,000 

Autonomous  Prov. 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

3,795,000 

42-16  B. 

318,000,000 

The  area  of  Great  Britain  in  round  numbers  is  90,000  square  miles,  that  of  Anglesey  300  square  miles. 
2  Not  including  the  territory  recently  ceded  by  Turkey. 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Of  the  islands  forming  the  United  Kingdom  the  two  principal  are  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Irish  Sea,  which,  near  the  centre, 
has  a  width  of  about  1 30  miles,  but  between  Holyhead  in  Wales  and  Howth  Head 
in  Ireland,  in  the  track  taken  by  the  English  packets,  is  not  wider  than  60 
miles,  and  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  in  Scotland  and  Fair  Head  in  Ireland 
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narrows  to  about  12  miles.  Great  Britain,  the  larger  and  by  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two  islands,  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe,  and  the  seventh 
largest  in  the  world;  the  only  islands  ranking  before  it,  in  this  respect,  being 
Australia,  Borneo,  Papua,  Sumatra,  Niphon,  and  Madagascar.  Its  nearest 
approach  to  the  continent  of  Europe  is  at  its  south-east  extremity,  Avhere  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  separating  it  from  France,  is  only  21  miles  broad.  On  both  sides 
of  the  strait  the  distance  is  rapidly  increased.  To  the  west  the  English  Channel 
widens  out  till  the  extremities  of  England  and  France  are  100  miles  asunder. 
On  the  east,  the  German  Ocean,  where  it  separates  England  from  Belgium 
and  Holland,  is  also  about  100  miles  across;  but  a  little  north  it  suddenly 
attains  thrice  that  width,  and  from  this  point  north  the  east  shores  of  Great 
Britain  are  at  the  average  distance  of  350  miles  from  the  west  shores  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  The  contour  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  so 
irregular  that  the  length  of  coast-line  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  surface 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  most  other  countries.  The  whole  coast-line 
of  the  two  islands  measures  10,800  miles,  or  about  one  mile  of  coast  for 
every  11  square  miles  of  surface;  while  that  of  France  is  only  3177  miles, 
or  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  64  square  miles  of  surface.  The  coast-line 
of  Great  Britain  by  itself,  7904  miles,  and  that  of  Ireland  by  itself,  2895 
miles,  have  each  about  the  same  proportion  to  their  respective  surfaces  as 
the  total  coast-line  has  to  the  total  area;  but  when  we  consider  England 
(with  Wales)  and  Scotland  separately,  we  find  that  while  the  former  division 
Df  Great  Britain  has  a  total  coast-line  of  only  2765  miles,  or  one  mile  of  coast  for 
about  21  square  miles  of  surface,  the  latter  has  a  coast-line  of  5139  miles,  or  about 
3ne  mile  of  coast  for  every  6  square  miles  of  surface.  The  greatest  length  of 
Great  Britain  measured  on  a  line  bearing  north  by  west  from  Eye  to  Dunnet 
Head  is  608  miles.  The  breadth,  necessarily  modified  by  the  numerous  inden- 
tations of  the  coast,  varies  exceedingly.  The  longest  line  measured  from 
the  west  to  the  east  coast  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  between  St.  David's  Head, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  Naze,  in  Essex,  is  280  miles.  The  breadth  is  least 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  Between  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  and  the 
Forth  at  Alloa  it  is  only  32  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  general  compactness 
Df  Ireland,  its  opposite  coasts  and  arms  of  the  sea  are  so  conveniently  situated  in 
regard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  not  a  spot  on  its  surface  which  is  not,  in  some 
lirection  or  other,  v/ithin  55  miles  of  the  ocean.  The  total  area  of  the  British 
sles  is  121,829  square  miles;  that  of  Great  Britain  (including  the  Channel 
slands  and  the  Isle  of  Man)  89,298  square  miles;  that  of  Ireland  32,531. 

CLIMATE.— Among  the  many  advantages  which  the  British  Isles  derive 
rom  their  geographical  position,  one  of  the  most  important  is  their  excellent 
;limate.  In  this  respect  the  British  Isles  have  the  advantage  of  all  countries  of 
•he  same  latitude  to  the  east;  and  the  advantage  over  the  Asiatic  continent  is 
squivalent  to  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  The  annual 
sothermal  of  50°  Fahr.,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  Ireland  about  53°  N., 
•hen  diagonally  through  Wales  and  the  middle  of  the  south  coast  of  England 
Between  about  53°  and  51°  N.,  quits  Europe  about  45°,  and  passes  through  the 
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greater  part  of  Asia  in  about  40°  N.  (the  latitude  of  Peking).     But  this  is  by  no 
means    the   whole    amount   of    the    advantage.     A   mean    temperature    is   an 
average   obtained   by  adding   temperatures  of  different   seasons   together,  and 
then  dividing  them.     Hence  it  follows,  that  the  same  mean  temperature  maj 
exist  when  the  climates  are  of  a  different  and  almost  of  an  opposite  descrip 
tion.     Now    it    is    precisely    in    regard    to    range    of    temperature    that    th< 
superiority  of  the  British  climate  becomes  most  apparent.     The  range  of 
temperature  between   the  coldest  and   the  warmest  months  is,  at  Paris,  3 
at    London,    only    26°;    in    England    generally,    only    2  4° '5.       The    range 
Edinburgh   is   25°,  while  that  of   St.    Petersburg  is  no   less  than   55°.     T 
mean    winter   temperature    of   Dublin,   only  39°,    is    3°  higher   than   that 
Milan,  Pavia,  Padua,  or  the  whole  of  Lombardy.     In  the  north-east  of  Irelai 
the  myrtle  grows   in  the  open  air,  as  in  Portugal;   and   in   the  south-east 
Cornwall  the  mean  temperature  is  only  about  2°  less  than  that  of  Montpelli 
and  Florence.     The  only  disadvantages  under  which  the  British  climate  labou 
are  the  excess  of  moisture  which  often  accompanies  the  prevalent  south-we 
winds,  and  the  severe  and  piercing  cold  which  almost  invariably  accompani 
north  and  east  winds,  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.     East  wine 
in  particular,  prevail   in  spring,  and   not  only  check  vegetation,  but  tend 
produce,  or,  at  all  events,  greatly  aggravate  pulmonary  complaints.     Still  tl 
advantages  already  enumerated   far  more   than   counterbalance   the  disadvai 
tages;  and  the  cloudless  skies  of  southern  Europe,  accompanied  as  they  are  wii 
scorching  heats  which  wither  up  the  fields,  and  often  make  what   should  I 
the  finest  the   least   tolerable  season  of  the  year,  poorly  compensate   for  tl 
magnificent    foliage    and    rich   verdure    which,    at    the    same    season,    give 
peculiar  charm  to  the  British  Isles. 

AGRICULTURE. — In  almost  every  district  in  Great  Britain  where  the  ploug 
can  move,  farming  of  a  superior  description  may  be  seen,  and,  according  • 
Professor  Thorold    Rogers,    "it   may  be   confidently   averred   that   owing  • 
improvement  in  stock  and  seeds,  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  country."     Instead  of  the  slovenly  manner 
which,  not  a  century  ago,  all  operations  upon  the  soil  were  performed,  ne 
implements,  many  of  them  of  recent  and  ingenious  contrivance,  now  execu 
the  work  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  draugl 
Draining,  not  confined  as  formerly  to  swampy  spots,  is  extended  systematical 
to  whole   farms,   and   every  field   of  them,    not   a   single   furrow  being  1< 
without  its  artificial  drain  of  tiles  or  stones,  into  which  the  surplus   wat 
may  percolate  freely,  and  yet  so  gradually,  as  not  to  carry  off  nourishme 
along  with  it.     Science,  too,  has  been  called  in  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  a 
The  organism  of  plants,  the  primary  elements  of  which  they  are  compos? 
and  the  food  on  which  they  live,  have  been  assiduously  and  skilfully  investigate 
and  most  important  results  obtained,  particularly  in  regard  to  manures  and  roj 
tions.     These  results,  instead  of  remaining  a  dead  letter,  have  passed  from  boc) 
into  the  hands  of  practical  farmers ;  and  the  farmyard,  though  still  justly  retaj 
ing  its  pre-eminence,  has  ceased  to  be  the  only  source  from  which  the  soil  derrj 
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its  nourishment,  and  becomes  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops.     Artificial  man- 
ures, in  great  variety,  have  come  into  common  use,  not  only  increasing  the 
produce  of  lands  previously  cultivated,  but  extending  the  limits  of  cultivation 
itself.     Steeps  which,  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  up  the  requisite  weight 
of  farmyard  dung,  could  not  be  brought  under  a  regular  course  of  cropping,  are 
sasily  supplied  with  a  few  hundredweights  of  bone-dust,  or  of  some  substance 
chemically  prepared.     Under  an  improved  system  of  management  the  produce  of 
nany  farms  has  at  least  been  doubled.     A  peculiar  feature  of  English  as  distin- 
guished from  Scotch  husbandry  is  the  large  amount  of  arable  land  forming  per- 
nanent  hay-fields.     These  are  kept  fertile  by  heavy  doses  of  farmyard  manure, 
ind  yield  grass  of  admirable  feeding  qualities.     Much  of  the  land  thus  employed 
s  naturally  of  poor  quality,  having  only  a  thin  covering  of  soil  over  a  hungry 
pavel  or  ferruginous  tenacious  clay,  but  by  the  careful  management  of  perhaps 
i  century  has  become  covered  with  a  close  sward  of  the  richest  green,  and  of 
tdmirable  feeding  qualities.     In  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock,  and  the 
mproving  of  breeds,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  be  compared 
o  several  of  the  south  districts  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  sufficient  to  mention, 
.mong  horses,  the  race-horse,  the  finest  type,  and  the  parent  of  the  best  existing 
ireeds  of  that  animal;  among  cattle,  the  short-horns  of  Durham;  and  among 
heep,  the  celebrated  South  Downs  and  Leicesters.     In  dairy  produce,  several 
istricts  are  equally  eminent.     The  principal  crops  grown  in  England,  besides 
lover  and  grasses  under  rotation,  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  turnips,  potatoes, 
langolds,  and  vetches,  &c.     In  Wales  and  Scotland,  oats  greatly  exceeds  either 
f  the  other  two  principal  grain  crops,  and  in  Scotland  this  crop  covers  at  least 
liree-fourths  of  the  whole  acreage  under  grain  crops.     The  only  green  crops 
f  much  importance  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  are  potatoes  and  turnips.     Hops 
re  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  Kent,  and  less  extensively  in  Sussex,  Surrey, 
[ants,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.     The  most  marked  feature  in  the  agriculture 
f  Great  Britain  during   the   last  few   years  is   the  gradual   increase  in  the 
roportion  which  the  amount  of  land  in  grass,  bears  to  that  under  corn  and 
reen  crops;  an  increase  due  both  to  a  pretty  steady  though  slow  decline  in  the 
vtent  of  land  in  crops,  and  to  a  more  rapid  rise  in  the  extent  of  land  in 
^ass.      This  change  in  the  character  of  British  agriculture  is  without  doubt 
tributable  to  the    increased    facility  with   which    cereals   can    be   obtained 
om  foreign  countries,  making  it  more  profitable  for  our  farmers  to  devote  them- 
Ives  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock.      Of  the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain  less 
an  60  per  cent  is  under  the  plough  or  in  pasture;  but  in  England  the  pro- 
>rtion  is  about  75  per  cent,  and  in  Wales  above  60  per  cent,  while  in  Scotland 
is  under  25  per  cent.     Of  the  cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain,  about  40  per 
nt  is  annually  under  all  kinds  of  crops  except  clover  and  grasses,  and  the 
inainder  in  grass  and  permanent  pasture  or  fallow;  in  England  the  proportions 
e  about  the  same;  in  Wales  they  are  about  22  and  78;  in  Scotland  about 
>   and   55.     As  the   agriculture   of  Ireland   has   some   special   features,  our 
marks  on  that  subject  are  reserved  for  the  separate  section  on  that  part 
the  kingdom. 
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MINERALS.— Such  is   the  mineral  wealth  of  the  British  Isles,  that, 
exception  of  quicksilver,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  a  metal  or  min< 
product  of  economical  value  which  is  not  worked,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex 
beneath  their  surface.     Among  these  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  t; 
coal,  not  merely  because  the  annual  output  of  it,  in  regard  both  to  quantity  an* 
aggregate  value,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  mineral  product,  but  because  withou 
it  the  other  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitant 
must  have  for  ever  remained  in  a  great  measure  undeveloped.     The  coal-field 
are  not  confined  to  one  particular  district,  but  occupy  a  series  of  basins  som< 
times  touching,  but  more  frequently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  othei 
and  extending  in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Ochil  Hit 
to  the  Bristol  Channel.     The  distribution  of  the  principal  coal-fields  will  I 
found  more  particularly  indicated  under  the  head  Geology  and  Minerals  in  tl 
sections  devoted  to  the  different  countries  composing  the  United  Kingdom.    Tl 
total  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  three  times  as  muc 
as  is  raised  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.     The  iron  ores  smelted  in  tl 
United  Kingdom  are  principally  carbonates,  which  are  invariably  found  to 
greater  or  less  extent  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  with  very  different  quf 
ities,  in  the  coal-measures.     Yet  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  ores  now  smelt* 
are  oxides,  principally  haematite   and   hydrated  oxide.     The   most  importa; 
iron  districts   yielding  carbonates  are  those  of   Yorkshire,  especially  the  ri< 
Cleveland  district  in  the  North  Riding,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  South  Wal( 
and  the  coal-measures  of  Scotland.     Red  haematite  (the  richest  of  all  the  OK 
is  largely  obtained  in  Lancashire  and  Cumberland;  brown  haematite  to  a  small 
extent  in  South  Wales  and  Cornwall.    Hydrated  oxide  or  brown  iron  ore  is  foui 
principally  in  the  counties   of  Northampton  and  Lincoln.     Of  iron  also  t 
United  Kingdom  produces  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  country 
Europe.     Lead,  tin,  and  copper  are  the  mineral  products  next  in  importar 
to  coal  and  iron.     Lead  is  obtained  most  plentifully  in  Durham  and  Northumb 
land,  and  also  in  considerable  quantity  in  Cumberland,  Shropshire,  Derbyshi 
and  Yorkshire;  in  Montgomery,  Cardigan,  and  Flint,  in  Wales;  in  the  Isle 
Man;  in  Lanark  and  Dumfries  in  Scotland;  and  in  Wicklow  in  Ireland.     Tin 
obtained  in  Cornwall  and  Devon;  and  copper  in  the  same  counties  as  well  as  1 
Island  of  Anglesey  and  Ireland.     Zinc  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Cornwall,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery;  and  among  1 
mineral  products  of  less  importance  may  be  mentioned  gold,  found  in  Merione 
shire  in  Wales,  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland;    ochre  and   umbre  principally 
Anglesey,   Devon,  and   Cornwall;   bismuth  and   manganese  in  Cornw; 
arsenic  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,    Wherever  lead  is  obtained  silver  is  extrac 
from  it,  and  silver  ore  is  obtained  in  Cornwall.      One  important  mint 
product  still  remains  to  be  mentioned,  salt,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  fr 
rock-salt  and  brine-pits  in  such  quantity  as  not  only  to  suffice  for  home  c 
sumption  but  also  to  furnish  a  large  amount  for  export.     The  locality  in  wl 
salt  is  most  extensively  worked  has  its  centre  near  Chester;  and  the  suppl. 
so  great  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 
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MANUFACTURES.— Taking  these  in  the  order  of  their  importance  we  begin 
ith  cotton.  In  this  branch  of  industry  Great  Britain  still  remains  a  long 
istance  ahead  of  all  the  world,  a  superiority  which  it  owes  partly  to  its  posi- 
on,  being  conveniently  situated  both  for  receiving  supplies  of  the  raw  material 
•om  its  chief  source  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  sending  out 
.rain  supplies  of  the  manufactured  cotton  to  European  and  other  countries 
here  a  demand  for  it  exists — partly  also  to  its  great  wealth  in  coal, 
he  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  in  Lancashire,  where  Liverpool  and 
fanchester,  besides  a  number  of  other  large  towns,  are  more  or  less  supported 
y  this  industry.  The  immense  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture  to  this 
mntry  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
>tton  goods  (including  yarn)  is  found  to  be  on  an  average  one-third  of  the 
ilue  of  the  total  exports  of  native  produce,  and  to  be  higher  than  the  total 
ilue  of  the  exports  of  home  produce  of  every  country  in  Europe  except  France 
id  Germany. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  exports  of  woollen  manufactures.  This  is 
ir  most  ancient,  and  was  for  centuries  our  great  staple  manufacture.  The 
Dcks  fed  on  our  downs  and  other  pastures  furnished  wool  of  peculiar  excel- 
nce,  and  in  such  abundance  as  both  supplied  the  home  demand  at  a  moderate 
:ice  and  left  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Though  the  manufacture 
innot  now  boast  of  an  extension  like  that  of  cotton,  it  holds  the  next  place 
>  it;  and,  besides  working  up  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  grown  within  the 
ingdom,  draws  largely  on  other  countries  for  additional  supplies,  particularly 
a  our  thriving  Australian  colonies.  In  the  finer  broad-cloths  our  manufacturers 
\ve  formidable  competitors  in  the  Belgians,  from  whose  forefathers  we  may  be 
iid  to  have  learned  this  branch,  and  also  in  the  Saxons;  but  in  other  woollens 
ir  position  in  several  branches  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  country, 
hile  in  not  a  few  our  superiority  is  decided.  The  chief  seat  of  the  woollen 
.anufacture  is  in  England — the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Glou- 
•stershire,  and  Wiltshire  being  the  most  distinguished  for  broad-cloths;  Norfolk 
•r  worsted  stuffs,  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire  for  woollen  hosiery, 
lankets  and  flannels  have  numerous  localities,  but  for  the  finer  qualities  the 
• » >t  of  England  and  several  of  the  Welsh  counties  are  most  conspicuous, 
arpets,  of  every  quality  and  pattern,  are  extensively  made  at  Kidderminster, 
irencester,  Worcester,  &c. ;  but  those  of  Wilton  and  Axminster  are  so  superior 
to  suffer  little  by  comparison  with  the  celebrated  fabrics  of  Turkey  and 
ersia.  A  particular  species  of  woollen  manufacture,  in  which  the  resources  of 
odern  ingenuity  are  signally  displayed,  is  that  of  shoddy.  Its  raw  material  is 
oollen  rags,  which,  after  various  purifying  processes,  are  reduced  to  their 
•iginal  wool,  then  re-spun,  re-dyed,  and  re-manufactured.  Formerly  the  article 
roduced  was  so  coarse  as  to  be  fit  only  for  padding  and  similar  purposes;  but 

,  either  alone  or  with  a  partial  mixture  of  raw  wool,  shoddy  is  made  into 
ushings,  druggets,  pilot  and  other  great-coats,  carpets,  and  table-covers,  some  of 
ie  last  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  seat  of  the  shoddy  trade  is  Dewsbury, 
oout  8  miles  from  Leeds.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  on  a  very 
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limited  scale.  There  are  a  few  broad-cloth  factories  near  Dublin  and  Cork;  and 
other  branches  of  the  manufacture  are  carried  on  elsewhere,  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Scotland  has  made  much  more  progress,  but  still  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  England.  The  chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woollens  are  Kilmarnock  for 
carpets  and  shawls;  Stirling  and  its  neighbourhood  for  carpets  and  tartans; 
Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  other  places  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  for 
tartans,  shawls,  plaids,  &c.,  and  still  more  for  the  kind  of  cloth  known  as 
"  tweeds,"  the  manufacture  of  which  originated  here,  though  it  has  since 
extended  to  England;  Inverness  for  tartans;  and  Hawick  for  hosiery. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  also  very  extensively  developed.  In  England  the 
spinning  of  flax  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  but  its  manufacture  into  cloth 
is  comparatively  limited.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  Leeds  and  its 
vicinity,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding;  also  parts  of  Lancashire,  Dorset, 
and  Durham.  A  considerable  quantity  of  damask  and  diaper  is  made  at  Barnsley. 
Linen  is  the  great  staple  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  chiefly  carried  .on  in  the  province 
of  Ulster;  and  in  Scotland  also  it  was  long  the  staple  among  textile  fabrics. 
In  the  former  country  extraordinary  means  were  employed  to  foster  it.  It  early 
fixed  its  seat  in  the  north,  particularly  near  Belfast,  and  there  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  by  the  substitution  of 
spinning-mills  and  factories  for  the  domestic  wheel  and  loom,  appear  only  to 
have  fixed  it  more  permanently.  Almost  the  only  form  into  which  flax  is  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  is  plain  linen,  chiefly  shirtings.  In  Scotland  the  manufacture 
assumes  greater  variety.  Besides  plain  linen,  it  has  manufactures  of  osnaburgs, 
sheetings,  sailcloth,  sacking,  &c.,  which  have  their  chief  seat  at  Dundee;  and  of 
diaper  and  damask,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  Dunfermline.  The  staples  of  both 
towns  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom;  and  the 
Dunfermline  table-linens  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  Large  quantities  of  jute 
are  now  spun  in  combination  with  flax  at  Dundee. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  the  only  great  textile  industry  in  regard  to  which, 
at  least  in  finer  fabrics,  we  must  yield  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  be  contented 
with  something  less  than  equality.  In  this  case,  as  with  cotton,  the  raw  material 
is  entirely  of  foreign  origin,  being  chiefly  derived  from  China,  but  to  a  large 
extent  also  from  Japan,  British  India,  and  France.  The  number  of  silk-mills  is 
considerable,  but  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  England.  Paisley  is  almost  the 
only  town  out  of  it  in  which  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and  even  there 
the  celebrated  shawls  of  unrivalled  excellence  are  generally  a  mixed  fabric  of 
silk  and  wool.  The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  trade  in  England  are  the  district  of 
Spitalfields  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Coventry. 

Besides  the  manufactures  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  number  which, 
though  separately  of  less  importance,  absorb  immense  sums  of  capital,  exhibit 
many  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity,  and  give  subsistence 
to  millions  of  the  population.  First  among  these  we  may  mention  those  branches 
known  under  the  general  name  of  hardware.  Some  of  the  articles  produced 
are  remarkable  for  their  huge  bulk  and  ponderous  weight,  while  many  of  them 
are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic.  For  minuter  articles  of  hardware 
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•eference  may  be  made  to  the  countless  products  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham, 
lot  excluding  articles  in  the  precious  metals — plate,  jewelry,  and  watches.  In 
vatch-making,  however,  London  stands  pre-eminent  not  only  in  the  United 
kingdom  but  in  the  whole  world.  Passing  from  metals  we  come  to  earths,  both 
n  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  pottery,  and  in  the  form  of  porcelain,  with 
ts  classic  shapes  and  gorgeous  colours  and  exquisite  designs.  In  the  district 
)f  the  "potteries"  in  Stafford  we  see  a  great  national  interest  almost  created  by 
;he  enterprise  and  genius  of  a  single  man.  Among  earths,  too,  at  least  as  to 
>rincipal  constituents,  we  may  include  glass,  and  the  numberless  forms  of 
Deauty  and  utility  which  it  has  been  taught  to  assume.  One  branch  of  this 
nanufacture — the  making  of  stained  glass — has  been  considerably  developed  of 
ate,  and  has  produced  beautiful  results  in  stained  windows  for  churches,  public 
Duildings,  and  private  residences.  The  principal  seats  of  the  glass  manufacture 
ire  Birmingham,  London,  St.  Helen's,  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinburgh.  Another  manufacture,  almost  of  equal  beauty,  and  of  more  import- 
ince  to  civilization,  is  that  of  paper,  which  has  always  had  its  chief  seat  in 
tvent,  though  also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  several  places  in  Scotland, 
[n  connection  with  the  paper  manufacture  are  various  others,  of  which  it 
nay  be  considered  as,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  parent — type-founding,  printing, 
jooks,  and  with  them  literature  in  its  various  departments,  engraving,  &c. 

FISHERIES.— The  principal  British  fisheries  are  those  of  salmon,  herring,  and 
;-od.  The  first  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  the  second  on  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  great  centre  of 
resort  for  curing  being  the  towns  of  Wick,  Peterhead,  and  Fraserburgh;  the  last 
iround  the  northern  islands,  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  parti- 
cularly the  edges  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Among  minor 
fisheries  may  be  mentioned  those  of  mackerel,  pilchards,  oysters,  and  lobsters. 
Of  these  last,  and  indeed  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  fish,  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of 
:he  kingdom  is  London.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  general  consumption  of  fresh 
fish  was  long  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  transport,  but  this  is  now  much 
diminished  by  the  facilities  offered  by  railways,  so  that  in  some  important  inland 
towns,  where  fresh  fish  were  previously  known  only  as  an  expensive  luxury, 
they  can  now  be  had  at  a  price  which  places  them  within  the  general  reach,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  afford  a  wholesome  and  grateful  change  of  diet. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION.— Of  these  the  most  important  in  the 
present  times  is  the  railway  system,  which,  like  a  vast  net-work,  stretches  over 
all  parts  of  England  and  the  heart  of  Scotland,  clustering  around  large  towns, 
and  penetrating  even  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  North  Britain  and  of 
Wales;  connecting  all  the  principal  cities,  towns,  and  sea-ports,  and  conveying 
daily,  from  one  to  another,  tens  of  thousands  of  passengers,  and  of  tons  of 
merchandise.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  system  dates  only  from  1825, 
but  so  rapid  has  been  its  development  that  half  a  century  after  that  date 
England  alone  possessed  about  one  mile  of  railway  for  every  five  square  miles  of 
surface,  representing  a  capital  equal  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  national  debt, 
and  carrying  annually  a  number  of  passengers  equal  to  about  one  and  a  half  times 
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the  whole  population  of  Europe.  Of  still  greater  extent,  and  not  less  important 
in  their  department,  are  the  common  roads,  affording  easy  means  of  access  to 
the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  country.  Besides  numerous  navigable  streams, 
the  United  Kingdom  possesses  numerous  canals.  In  England,  one  principal 
line  proceeding  across  the  island,  connects  the  Mersey  with  the  Humber; 
another  connects  the  Severn  with  the  Thames.  A  third  principal  line  cuts 
the  other  two  transversely.  Beginning  in  the  north  at  Kendal,  it  proceeds 
south,  passing  or  communicating  by  branches  with  all  the  great  towns  of  central 
England,  and  uniting  them  all  to  the  metropolis,  and  thence  continues  onwards 
to  Portsmouth.  In  Scotland  the  most  important  canals  are  the  Forth  and 

Clyde  Canal,  35 

miles  in  length, 
from  Grange- 
mouth  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth 
to  Bowling  on 
the  Firth  of 
Clyde;  and  the 
Caledonian 
Canal,  which 
runs  from  the 
Moray  Firth  on 
the  east  coast 
to  Loch  Eil,  an 
arm  of  the  sea 
on  the  west 
coast,  passing 
through  Loch 
Ness,  Loch 
Oich,  and  Loch 

Lochy.  The  length,  including  lakes,  is  60i  miles,  that  of  the  canal  proper 
only  about  22  miles.  Ireland  has  several  important  canals,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Grand  Canal,  1Q6  miles  in  length,  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe 
on  the  Shannon,  with  a  branch  to  Athy  on  the  Barrow;  and  the  Royal  Canal, 
96  miles  in  length,  from  Dublin  to  Termonbarry  on  the  Shannon,  above  Lough 
Ree.  All  these  means  of  communication  are  remarkable  for  the  engineering 
difficulties  overcome  in  their  construction.  The  aqueduct  of  Pont  Cyssyltau, 
which  carries  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across  the  vale  of  Dee,  is  one  of  the  early 
triumphs  of  engineering  in  Britain;  and  the  railway  tubular  bridge  and  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  by  "which  the  island  of  Anglesey  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  are  two  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  engineering 
science  which  the  world  has  to  show. 

In  the  means  of  conveying  intelligence  also  England  occupies  a  leading 
place  among  the  nations.  The  postal  system,  which  was  first  placed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  basis  on  which  it  now  rests  throughout  the  civilized 
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world,  has  here  attained  a  development  which  it  has  reached  nowhere  else. 
Within  forty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post  the  number  of  letters 
delivered  in  England  per  head  of  the  population  amounted  to  37  (in  Scotland  28, 
in  Ireland  14),  while  in  Germany  it  amounted  to  only  about  17,  and  in  France 
to  about  13.  Intelligence  is  likewise  conveyed  by  the  electric  telegraph  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  by  submarine  wires  to  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  to  America,  and  to  Australia. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE.— Of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
railway,  river,  canal,  and  highway  we  have  little  or  no  means  of  forming  an  esti- 
mate. Even  in  countries  where  all  the  districts  and  towns  are  hemmed  round 
with  officers  to  levy  custom  on  every  article  which  may  be  brought  into  them, 
such  statistics  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  and  they  become  mere  matters 
of  conjecture  in 
a  country  like 
ours,  where  not 
a  shadow  of  re- 
straintprevents 
us  from  moving 
about  at  will, 
and  transport- 
ing both  our 
persons  and  our 
goods  through- 
out its  whole 
length  and 
breadth.  Our 
foreign  co m- 

Pont  Cyssyltau,  Denbigh,  Wales. 

merce  is   more 

easily  calculated,  at  least  in  its  leading  branches,  and  the  magnitude  to  which  it 
has  attained  is  so  great,  and  the  strides  with  which  it  has  advanced  have  been  so 
rapid,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  free-trade,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template it  without  astonishment.  It  is  at  least  a  half  greater  than  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  France,  though  that  country  has  a  larger  population.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  great  development  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  manufactured  articles,  and  the  principal 
imports  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures  and  articles  of  consumption  for 
the  enormous  population  dependent  on  those  industries.  Among  the  exports  the 
most  important  is  that  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn,  amounting,  as  already  said,  to 
one-third  in  value  of  the  total  exports  of  native  origin;  and  next  in  importance 
are  iron  and  steel  and  articles  made  of  these  materials,  woollens,  linens,  and 
coals  and  other  kinds  of  fuel.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  wool,  and  tim- 
ber; grain,  sugar,  and  tea. 

The  development  of  British  shipping,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  nations, 
is  even  greater  than  that  of  its  commerce.  Not  only  is  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  between  this  and  foreign  countries  carried  on  in  British  ships,  but  so  also 
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is  a  large  part  of  the  trade  between  one  foreign  country  and  another.  Hence  we 
tint!,  on  comparing  the  magnitude  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  that  of  France,  for  example,  that  the  total  tonnage  of  British  ships  of 
above  50  tons  burden  is  more  than  seven  times  that  of  France,  and  the  tonnage 
of  British  steamers  about  ten  times  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  French  steamers. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— Every  form  of  religion  enjoys  the  most 
complete  toleration,  but  there  are  two  churches,  one  in  England  having  an  Epis- 
copal form  of  government,  and  one  in  Scotland  with  a  Presbyterian  organization, 
established  by  law  and  partly  supported  by  state  endowments.  Both  of  these 
are  Protestant,  and  both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  established  church  are  also  Protestants.  In  England, 
however,  these  all  belong  to  churches  having  a  different  organization  from  that 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  while  in  Scotland  most  of  them  belong  to  churches 
virtually  identical  with  the  established  church  both  in  creed  and  in  organization. 
In  Ireland  there  has  been  no  state  church  since  1871,  when  a  branch  of  the 
Anglican  Church  there  established  was  disestablished.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  are"  Roman  Catholics. 

The  first  comprehensive  measure  for  the  promotion  of  elementary  education 
in  England  was  passed  in  1870.  Its  chief  provisions  are,  one  for  the  election  of 
school-boards  in  districts  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  school  accommodation, 
with  power  on  the  part  of  these  boards  to  build  and  maintain  schools  out  of  rates 
levied  for  the  purpose,  and  another  for  the  giving  of  supplementary  aid  by  par- 
liamentary grant  to  these  board-schools  as  well  as  to  previously  existing  schools. 
Discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  school-boards  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
children  in  their  districts.  By  subsequent  enactments  it  has  been  endeavoured 
still  further  to  promote  elementary  education  by  the  appointment  of  school- 
attendance  committees  in  boroughs  and  school  districts  having  no  school-board, 
and  by  placing  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  where  their  education 
has  not  been  attended  to.  By  the  operation  of  these  acts  compulsory  attendance 
of  children  at  school  has  already  been  made  the  law  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  borough 
population.  The  Scotch  Education  Act,  passed  in  1872,  was  from  the  first  more 
comprehensive  than  the  English  one,  requiring  the  election  of  school-boards  in 
every  burgh  and  parish,  and  virtually  making  school-attendance  compulsory 
throughout  the  country.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  far  behind  in  the 
matter  of  education.  The  educational  system  there  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  a  body  incorporated  in  1845,  with 
power,  among  other  things,  to  erect  and  maintain  schools  wherever  they  think 
proper.  Of  the  schools  receiving  grants  from  this  body  some  are  vested  in  the 
commissioners  or  trustees  representing  them,  and  some  are  not  so  vested,  but 
among  the  latter  there  are  none  to  the  building  of  which  any  grant  has  been  made 
by  the  commissioners,  the  grants  received  by  these  being  only  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  requisites.  In  the  vested  schools 
secular  and  religious  instruction  are  given  separately,  and  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  can  claim  admission  to  them  at  suitable  hours  for  the  purpose 
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of  teaching  their  own  doctrines;  in  the  non-vested  the  religious  teaching  is 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  patron,  who  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsory school-attendance  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  funds 
required  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  derived  from  school  fees  and  other 
local  sources,  the  remainder  being  given  by  grant. 

For  the  higher  education  there  are  in  England  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham;  and  in  addition  to  these:  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham;  Owen's  College,  Manchester;  and  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
besides  other  institutions  giving  a  university  education  in  one  or  more  depart- 
ments; the  training  institutions  for  teachers;  the  colleges  belonging  to  the 
different  dissenting  bodies;  the  great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
chester, Rugby,  Charterhouse,  and  Westminster;  besides  numerous  endowed 
grammar-schools  and  private  academies.  London  University  is  properly  only  an 
examining  board,  but  in  connection  with  it  there  are  in  London,  University 
College,  King's  College,  and  Trinity  College,  the  last  of  which  is  for  music.  In 
Scotland  there  are  the  four  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews,  the  normal  or  training  schools  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  and 
academies  and  burgh  schools  in  every  town  of  any  size.  Ireland  has  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  the  Queen's  University  (comprising  the  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway),  Maynooth  College,  academies  and  schools  as  in  England.  By  the 
provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  1878  a  sum  of  £1,000,000,  part  of  the  surplus 
derived  from  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
was  set  aside  for  the  promotion  of  the  intermediate  education  of  boys  and 
girls  in  Ireland,  by  carrying  on  a  system  of  public  examinations,  by  awarding 
exhibitions,  prizes,  and  certificates  to  students,  and  by  the  payment  of  results 
fees  to  the  managers  of  schools  fulfilling  certain  prescribed  conditions  as  regards 
their  students  and  their  schools. 

PEOPLE. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  known  to  history 
were  Celts,  who  inhabited  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  In  the  fifth  century,  however,  the  Celts  were  displaced 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  South  Britain  and  in  the  eastern  lowlands  of 
North  Britain  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Teutonic  race  from  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  modern  English  and  Lowland  Scotch  are  mainly  descended. 
The  Celts  were  gradually  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall  in  England  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  only  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land has  the  Celtic  language  survived  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  direct  descendant  of  that  spoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
contains  a  strong  infusion  of  French  elements  introduced  by  the  Normans  in  the 
eleventh  and  following  centuries,  as  well  as  other  elements  chiefly  of  Latin  and 
Greek  origin  introduced  in  later  times. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 
three  countries  of  which  the  kingdom  is  composed.  England  and  Wales  had, 
in  1881,  a  population  equal  to  445  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  a  denser  popu- 
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lation  than  any  country  in  Europe  except  Belgium  and  Saxony;  that  of  Ireland 
at  the  same  date  was  158  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  of  Scotland  only  123. 
Except  Middlesex,  which  is  largely  occupied  by  the  metropolis,  the  most  densely 
populated  county  in  England  is  Lancashire,  which  has  a  population  of  above 
1800  to  the  square  mile;  and  the  population  of  the  two  counties  of  Lanark 
and  Renfrew  in  Scotland,  shows  a  ratio  of  above  1000  to  the  square  mile;  while 
East  and  West  Flanders  in  Belgium,  the  most  densely  populated  district  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  have  a  population  of  only  about  650  to  the  square  mile. 
The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  population  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
present  century  is  very  remarkable.  At  the  first  census,  which  took  place 

in  1801  (and 
which  did  not 
include  Ire- 
land),the  whole 
population  of 
Great  Britain 
was  found  to  be 
a  little  under 
eleven  millions; 
at  the  census 
of  1881  it  was 
29,700,000. 
The  growth  in 
the  population 
of  the  whole 
kingdom  be- 
tween 1831,  the 
date  of  the  first 
reliable  Irish 
census,  and 

1881  was  from  24,400,000  to  34,863,000.  This  growth,  however,  was 
confined  to  Great  Britain,  for  in  Ireland  the  population  rapidly  declined 
for  many  years.  It  showed  an  increase  between  1831  and  1841,  but  between 
1841  and  1851  it  showed,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  1845-46  and  the 
emigration  that  followed,  a  great  decline,  and  since  then  there  is  only  one 
year  (1876)  in  which  the  estimates  of  the  registrar-general  have  shown  an 
increase  on  the  aggregate  population.  The  general  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  is  without  doubt  attributable  to  the  unparal- 
leled prosperity  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce  already  referred  to.  Vast 
accumulations  of  wealth  have  been  made,  and  vast  multitudes  of  families  are 
living  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  But  all  pictures 
have  their  darker  shades,  and  our  prosperity  is  by  no  means  without  alloy. 
Gigantic  evils  raise  their  heads  in  many  quarters,  and  threaten  to  advance,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  stay  them.  The  population  is  not  merely 
great  in  proportion  to  extent  of  surface,  but  is  much  more  crowded  together  in 
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dense  masses  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  France,  besides  its 
metropolis,  had  in  1876  only  8  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000.  The 
United  Kingdom,  besides  its  metropolis,  had  in  1 881  no  fewer  than  27.  All  of  these 
contain  immense  commercial  or  manufacturing  establishments,  in  which  myriads 
seek  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  live  on  from  day  to  day,  often  from  the 
scantiness  of  their  wages  unable,  and  oftener  still,  from  improvidence  or  some 
worse  habit,  unwilling  to  make  any  provision  for  the  future.  But  all  trades  are 
more  or  less  fluctuating.  Changes  occur  in  the  political  world,  or  markets 
become  glutted,  and  a  sudden  revulsion  takes  place.  Want  of  employment  at 
once  dries  up  the  only  source  from  which  the  first  necessaries  of  life  could  be 
obtained,  and  destitution  and  misery  ensue.  Pauperism  also  has  struck  its 
roots  deep,  and 
multitudes  live 
solely  on  the  pit- 
tance which  a 
legal  provision 
can  obtain  for 
them.  The  sum 
expended  in 
relief  of  the 
poor  amounts  to 
above  6s.  per 
head  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Eng- 
land and  Wales, 
to  above  5s.  in 
Scotland,  and  to 
about  3s.  6d.  in 
Ireland. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE.— The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Sovereign,  but  controlled  in  its  exercise  by  the  legislative  power,  shared  in 
common  by  three  bodies,  forming  the  Parliament,  of  which  the  Sovereign, 
though  the  first  in  dignity,  is  by  no  means  the  most  influential  member.  The 
second  and  third  of  these  bodies  are  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  meet  in  separate  chambers.  The  seat  of  government  is  London,  but 
Windsor  Castle  has  been  for  centuries  the  chief  seat  of  the  Sovereign.  Every 
enactment,  before  becoming  law,  must  obtain  the  assent  of  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  given  first  by  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  and  expressed 
either  unanimously  or  by  an  open  vote;  then  in  like  manner  by  the  other  House; 
and,  finally,  by  the  Sovereign,  the  date  of  whose  assent  is  held  to  be  that 
of  the  operation  of  the  act,  provided  no  other  date  is  specially  expressed.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  Lords  temporal,  that  is,  peers  of  blood-royal, 
British  peers,  representative  peers  not  British,  and  of  Lords  spiritual.  Peers  of 
blood-royal  sit  by  courtesy;  British  peers,  after  their  first  creation,  by  hereditary 
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right;  representative  peers  by  election.  Peers  of  the  last  class  are  partly  Scotch, 
partly  Irish,  and  are  elected  by  the  other  peers  of  their  respective  countries  who 
are  not  British.  Scotch  peers,  16  in  number,  are  elected  for  each  Parliament; 
Irish  peers,  28,  sit  for  life.  Lords  spiritual  are  archbishops  and  24  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  House  of  Lords  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and,  in  addition  to  its  legislative,  performs  judicial  functions,  being, 
in  all  civil  causes,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  Scotland,  as  it  was  till  three 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  for  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  present  652  in  number,  are  elected 
for  a  single  Parliament,  which  expires  legally  in  seven  years,  and  generally  sooner. 
The  qualifications  of  the  electors  vary,  in  minor  points,  in  the  different  king- 
doms; but  the  general  principle  is  to  give  a  vote  for  county  members  to 
every  male  not  under  legal  incapacity,  who  within  the  county  either  owns  houses 
or  lands  to  the  clear  value  of  £5  per  annum,  or  rents  them  to  the  amount  of 
£12  per  annum  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  £14  in  Scotland;  and  a  vote  for 
borough  members  to  every  like  male  who  has  been  for  a  year  occupier  of  a  house 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  (in  Ireland  it  must  be  worth  £4  yearly),  and 
has  paid  poor-rates;  and  to  lodgers  occupying  lodgings  of  £10  value  unfurnished. 

The  fiscal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  simple.  The  revenue  is 
principally  derived  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  stamps,  taxes  on  land, 
inhabited  houses,  and  incomes;  and  from  the  post-office  and  telegraph  service. 
The  customs  duties  are  principally  on  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco  and  tea,  the 
excise  principally  on  spirits  and  malt.  The  stamp-duties  are  chiefly  levied  on 
probates  of  wills,  legacies  and  successions,  and  other  deeds.  The  land-tax  is  the 
greatest  anomaly  among  the  heads  of  revenue  in  this  country.  It  was  first 
imposed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  as  a  substitute  for  various  feudal  dues  then 
in  operation,  and  is  assessed  by  counties  on  the  basis  of  a  very  unequal  valuation 
made  in  connection  with  former  subsidies,  and  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  original 
imposition  of  the  tax.  The  assessment  on  the  individuals  in  each  county  liable 
for  the  tax  is  made  by  commissioners  consisting  of  the  principal  landowners  of 
the  county  and  their  officers.  The  total  amount  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  was 
fixed  for  all  time  coming  by  an  act  of  George  III.'s  reign  at  a  sum  a  little  above 
£2,000,000;  but  as  the  tax  is  redeemable  by  purchase,  the  total  yield  of  the  tax 
is  now  very  much  less.  The  house  duty  is  levied  in  proportion  to  rent  or 
annual  value,  and  the  income-tax  in  proportion  to  income  with  certain  abate- 
ments and  exemptions.  The  expenditure  is  chiefly  in  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  on  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service. 

No  one  is  required  to  serve  either  in  the  regular  army  or  the  navy,  but  any 
one  enrolling  in  either  of  these  forces  must  do  so  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
army  is  small  compared  with  that  of  other  European  countries,  our  insular  posi- 
tion enabling  us  to  rely  for  defence  mainly  on  our  navy,  which  every  British 
government  endeavours  to  keep  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  Besides 
the  regular  army  there  are  two  other  forces  for  home  defence,  the  militia  and  the 
volunteers.  The  militia  is  actually  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  conscription  may  be  legally  resorted  to  in  order  to  maintain  or 
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increase  its  strength  in  case  of  necessity.     This  force  is  called  together  for  drill 
only  for  a  short  period  in  each  year. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES.— In  the  following  table  are  given  the 
names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  British  Empire  throughout  the  world,  together 
with  various  information  concerning  them: — 


Area. 

Ratio  to 
Gt.  Britain. 

Population.  1 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

British  Isles,     ... 

121,600 

1-4 

35,004,000 

287 

British  India2  — 

1625-1856 

Under  direct  British  rule, 

869,700 

9-64 

186,000,000 

214 

Native  States, 

604,600 

6-71 

54,200,000 

89 

Ceylon, 

24,700 

•27 

2,755,000 

111 

1796 

Cape  Colony  and  dependencies,3 

241,000 

2-68 

1,369,000 

5§ 

1806-1878 

Natal,    ...         ...         

18,750 

•2 

356,000 

19 

1843 

Dominion  of  Canada, 

3,205,000 

35-55 

3,670,000 

H 

1623-1760 

Newfoundland, 

43,000 

•48 

161,000 

4 

1583 

West  Indies  and  Bermudas,  ... 

13,340 

•15 

1,140,000 

85 

1605-1803 

British  Honduras, 

7,562 

•08 

24,710 

3 

1670 

British  G-uiana, 

85,425 

•95 

240,500 

3 

1803 

Australia, 

2,945,000 

32-7 

2,120,000 

1787 

Tasmania, 

26,215 

•29 

110,000 

4 

1803 

New  Zealand,  ... 

104,000 

1-15 

432,000 

4 

1814 

Fiji  Islands,     ...         

8,034 

•09 

112,000 

14 

1874 

1  The  population  given  for  the  British  Isles  is  that  of  the  census  of  1881.    In  other  cases  it  is  that  of  a 
previous  census  or  estimate. 

2  Including  the  Nicobar,  Andaman,  and  Laccadive  Islands. 

3  The  dependencies  of  Cape  Colony  are  the  Transkeian  Districts,  Basuto  Land,  and  Griqua  Land  West. 

In  addition  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  mentioned  in  the  table,  the 
British  Empire  comprises  also  in  Europe — Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta  and 
Gozo;  in  Asia — the  island  of  Cyprus  (under  British  administration  as  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire),  and  those  of  Kamaran,  Perim,  Mosha,  and  the  Kooria- 
Mooria  group  off  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  the  fortress  of  Aden  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Arabia,  together  with  the  adjoining  sultanate  of  Lahej,  which  is 
under  British  protection,  the  town  of  Mohammera  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  Quetta  in 
Beluchistan,  the  Afghan  districts  of  Kurram,  Pishin,  and  Sibi,  placed  by  the 
treaty  of  Gandamak  under  the  administration  of  the  government  of  India,  the 
Maldive  Islands  (tributary  to  Ceylon),  the  settlements  on  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
the  Keeling  Islands  about  700  miles  south-west  of  Sumatra,  and  Labuan  on 
the  island  of  Borneo;  in  Africa — the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Lagos  settlements;  and  Walvisch  Bay,  Ichaboe  Island,  and  Angra  Pequena  Bay 
on  the  south-west  coast,  besides  the  Transvaal  (under  British  suzerainty);  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — the  islands  of  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and 
the  Falkland  Islands,  including  South  Georgia;  in  the  Indian  Ocean — Mauritius 
and  its  dependencies;  in  Australasia — the  Norfolk  Islands  and  all  the  small  islands 
east  and  south  of  New  Zealand;  in  Polynesia — Fanning,  Maiden,  Star  buck,  and 
Caroline  Islands  in  the  area  inclosed  between  the  parallels  of  10°  N.  and  10°  S. 
lat.  and  the  meridians  of  150°  and  160°  w.  Ion.,  and  the  island  of  Rotumah 
north  of  the  Fiji  group.  The  total  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  upwards  of 
8, 600, 000- square  miles,  and  the  total  population  not  far  short  of  300,000,000. 
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England 


forms  with  Wales  the  southern,  larger,  and  more  important 
division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Scotland, 
the  northern  division  of  the  island,  is  not  very  well  defined,  but  consists  of  a  tract 
of  moor  and  mountain,  stretching  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  Solway 
Firth  to  the  Tweed.  On  all  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  Its  contour  is 
very  irregular,  but  its  general  shape  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  triangle,  the 


The  Town  and  Headland  of  Whitby. 

base  of  which  has  its  extremities  at  the  Land's  End  and  South  Foreland,  while  the 
sides  are  formed  by  straight  lines  drawn  from  those  two  points,  and  converging 
till  they  meet  at  the  town  of  Berwick  The  three  sides  of  the  triangle  thus  formed 
measure  in  a  straight  line,  from  Land's  End  to  South  Foreland,  317  miles;  from 
South  Foreland  to  Berwick,  345  miles;  and  from  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  425  miles; 
and  thus,  when  added  together,  give  a  perimeter  of  1087  miles.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  very  distant  approximation  to  the  truth.  When  the  actual  curvature 
of  the  coast  is  traced,  and  the  opposite  sides  of  its  estuaries  are  included,  the 
perimeter  is  found  to  be  not  less  than  2765  miles.  The  space  thus  inclosed  has 
a  length,  measured  on  a  meridian  from  Berwick  nearly  to  St.  Alban's  Head,  of 
365  miles.  Its  breadth,  measured  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  attains  its  maximum 
between  St  David's  Head,  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Naze,  in  Essex,  where  it 
amounts  to  280  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  coast  consists  of  cliffs, 
in  some  places  clayey,  in  others  rocky,  and  sometimes  jutting  out,  as  at  Whitby, 
Flamborough  Head,  Beachy  Head,  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  Dorset,  the  Lizard 
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and  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  St.  David's  Head  in  Pembroke,  and  St.  Bees  Head 
in  Cumberland,  into  bold,  lofty,  and  precipitous  headlands.  The  most  extensive 
stretches  of  flat  coast  are  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  from  the  southern  part 
of  Suffolk  to  the  South  Foreland  in  Kent  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  Sussex  and 
Hants  on  the  south  coast.  The  shortest  distance  between  the  waters  of  the 
opposite  shores  is  in  the  north,  where  the  outlets  of  the  Esk  and  Eden,  in  the 
Sol  way  Firth,  are  only  62  miles  from  those  of  the  Blyth  and  Wandsbeck  in  the 
German  Ocean.  The  area,  as  given  in  official  documents,  is  37,319,221  acres 
or  58,311  square  miles,  of  which  32,597,398  acres  or  50,933  square  miles  are 
in  England,  and  4,721,823  acres  or  7378  square  miles  in  Wales.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  together  would  add  193,647 
acres  or  302  square  miles  more  to  the  area.  The  whole  area  of  this  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  these  additions  amounts  accordingly  to  37,512,868 
acres,  or  58,613  square  miles. 

DIVISIONS.— The  subdivision  of  England  into  counties  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  when  the  country  was  still  under  several  kings,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  assumed  a  definite  form  till  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  subdivided 
his  dominions  into  32  counties,  with  the  names  and  nearly  the  boundaries  which 
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COUNTIES. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  April  4, 
1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

COUNTIES. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  April  4, 

1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

Somerset,  

1,640 
1,140 
1,484 
786 
1,450 
885 
783 
1,343 
738 
1,257 
2,120 
2,682 

WALES 

302 
719 
693 

947 
577 
613 
264 
854 
602 
758 
616 
432 

469,010 
981,385 
356,863 
1,435,842 
490,316 
737,188 
64,184 
258,967 
380,291 
365,028 
346,147 
2,175,134 

50,964 
57,735 
70,226 
124,861 
119,195 
108,931 
80,373 
511,672 
54,793 
65,798 
91,808 
23,539 

286 
860 
240 
1,852 
338 
834 
82 
192 
515 
210 
163 
811 

168 
80 
101 
131 
206 
177 
304 
599 
90 
89 
149 
54 

445 

Stafford,  

Bedford,  

461 
704 
730 
820 
1,102 
1,359 
1,516 
1,026 
2,586 
980 
1,012 
1,648 
1,258 
1,611 
832 
611 
359 
1,570 
1,888 
800 
2,762 
283 
576 
2,119 
984 
2,010 
822 
734 
149 
1,314 

149,461 
"218,382 
176,277 
185,475 
643,237 
329,484 
250,630 
461,141 
604,397 
190,979 
867,586 
575,930 
572,480 
593,487 
121,042 
202,990 
59,614 
977,585 
3,454,225 
321,018 
469,994 
2,918,814 
211,374. 
444,825 
272,524 
434,024 
391,984 
179,650 
21,434 
247,993 

324 

310 
241 
226 
583 
242 
165 
449 
178 
196 
857 
349 
455 
368 
145 
332 
166 
622 
1,829 
400 
170 
10,313 
367 
209 
276 
216 
476 
244 
143 
188 

Suffolk,  
Surrey,  

Berks,  .. 

Sussex,  . 

Buckingham  
Cambridge,  
Chester, 

Warwick,  

Westmoreland,  .  .  . 
Wilts  ... 

Cornwall,  
Cumberland,  
Derby,  . 

Worcester,  

York  (E.  Riding), 
—    (N.  Riding), 
—    (W.  Riding), 

Anglesey,  

Devon,  

Dorset,  

Durham,  .. 

Essex,  

Gloucester,... 

Hampshire,  
Hereford,  

Hertford,  . 

Huntingdon,  
Kent,  

Brecon,  

Cardigan,  . 

Lancaster,.... 

Carmarthen,  
Carnarvon,  

Leicester,  

Lincoln,  

Denbigh,  . 

Middlesex,... 

Flint, 

Monmouth,  

Glamorgan,.. 

Norfolk  

Merioneth,  .  .. 

Northampton,  .... 
Northumberland, 
Nottingham,  
Oxford, 

Montgomery,  
Pembroke,  

Totalof  England  ) 
and  Wales,....  \ 

Rutland,... 

58,311 

25,968,286 

Salop.  ... 
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they  still  retain.  The  existing  division  was  first  completed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Stat.  34,  c.  26,  which  increased  the  32  English  counties  of 
Alfred  to  40,  by  the  addition  of  the  three  northern  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  of  which  the  Scots  long  had  de  jure  or  de  facto 
possession;  by  the  formation  of  Lancashire  and  Durham  out  of  parts  of  York- 
shire; of  Cornwall  out  of  part  of  Devon;  and  Rutland  out  of  Northampton;  and 
the  annexation  of  Monmouth  to  England;  and  introduced  a  variety  of  other 
changes,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  complete  incorporation  of  Wales 
with  the  English  monarchy,  and  its  subdivision  into  12  counties.  The  names, 
areas,  and  population  of  the  different  counties  are  given  on  page  49. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. — The  loftiest  heights  of  England  and  Wales  are 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  its  westeni  shores,  and  consist,  not  so  much  of  a 
continuous  chain  as  of  a  succession  of  mountains  and  hills,  stretching,  with  some 
interruptions,  from  north  to  south,  and  throwing  out  numerous  branches  on  both 
sides,  but  particularly  to  the  west,  where  all  the  culminating  summits  are  found. 
The  northern  portion  of  this  range  has  received  the  name  of  the  Pennine  chain. 
It  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and,  commencing  at  the  Scottish 
Border,  proceeds  south  for  about  270  miles,  gradually  lowering  till,  in  the  counties 
of  Derby  and  Stafford,  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  elevated  moorland  plateau.  Its 
principal  offsets  to  the  east  are  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  they 
stretch,  almost  without  interruption,  to  the  coast,  form  the  moorlands  of  those 
counties,  and  separate  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  which  all 
take  their  rise  in  the  chain.  But  by  far  the  most  important  offsets  are  those  of 
the  west,  more  especially  if  we  include  in  them,  as  we  properly  may,  the  lofty 
mountain  masses  which,  from  being  most  largely  developed  in  Cumberland,  are 
sometimes  classed  separately  under  the  name  of  the  Cumbrian  range.  This  range, 
which  links  with  the  Pennine  chain  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Westmoreland, 
covers  a  considerable  part  of  that  county,  stretches  across  it,  and,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  passing  its  border,  attains,  in  Scawfell,  the  height  of  3208  feet.  Amidst 
these  mountains  lie  the  celebrated  English  Lakes,  which  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  district.  The  most  important  of  them  are  Win- 
dermere,  Derwent  Water,  Coniston  Lake,  and  Ullswater.  The  first  mentioned 
is  the  largest,  measuring  14  miles  in  length  by  about  1  mile  in  breadth.  The 
Pennine  chain,  with  its  appended  Cumbrian  range,  is  succeeded  by  one  which 
surpasses  it,  both  in  the  loftiness  of  its  mountains  and  the  extent  of  space  covered 
by  them.  Viewed  as  the  central  portion  of  the  great  longitudinal  chain,  it 
properly  begins  where  the  northern  portion  terminates,  in  the  Derby  and 
Staffordshire  moorlands,  and  proceeds  southwards  in  the  line  of  the  Wrekin 
and  other  hills  of  Salop,  the  Malvern  Hills,  between  Hereford  and  Worcester, 
and  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucester.  But  the  great  nucleus  of  the  range 
must  be  sought  much  further  to  the  west,  where  it  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  has  been  designated,  from  its  ancient  name 
of  Cambria,  as  the  Cambrian  range.  Its  principal  ridge  stretches  through 
Carnarvonshire,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  ascending  gradually  from  each  extremity 
till,  near  its  centre,  it  attains  in  Snowdon,  3571  feet,  the  culminating  point 
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of  South  Britain.  The  last  part  of  the  longitudinal  chain  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Devonian  range.  It  may  be  considered  as  commencing  in  the  Mendip 
Hills  of  Somerset,  and  then  pursuing  a  south-westerly  direction  through  that 
county  and  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to  the  Land's  End.  Its  cul- 
minating point,  Yestor  Beacon,  near  Okehampton,  in  Devonshire,  is  2077  feet;  and 
the  wild  and  desolate  tract  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  belonging  to  the  range,  and  form- 
ing one  of  its  most  remarkable  features,  has  an  average  elevation  of  1500  feet. 
The  average  height  of  the  range  falls  far  short  of  this,  and  cannot  be  estimated 
higher  than  1 000  feet.  In  addition  to  the  principal  ranges  which  have  now  been 


Derwent  Water,  from  the  Castlehead,  Cumberland. 

mentioned,  there  are  others  which,  though  of  inferior  elevation,  are  so  distinctly 
marked,  and  have  so  much  influence  in  determining  the  general  features  of  the 
country,  that  a  distinct  idea  of  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  adverting  to  them. 
One  of  these,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  of 
Gloucester,  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  forming  the  principal  watershed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Wash  and  the  Humber.  Most  of  the  other  ridges  may 
be  considered  as  having  a  common  point  of  departure  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
The  most  southerly,  commencing  near  the  town  of  Salisbury,  proceeds  eastward 
through  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  inclining  gradually  to  the  south  till  it  reaches 
the  coast  near  Beachy  Head.  Another  ridge,  to  the  north  of  the  former,  takes 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it,  across  the  north  of  Hampshire,  and  through  the 
middle  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  finally  bending  round  to  the  south-east,  and  reaching 
the  coast  at  Folkestone.  The  third,  and  longest  ridge  of  all,  is  very  circuit- 
ous. Striking  first  eastwards  it  gradually  turns  to  the  north,  and  entering 
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Yorkshire  takes  the  name  of  the  Hambledon  Hills,  and  at  last  spreads  out  into 
a  largo  tract  of  moorlands. 

VALLEYS,  PLAINS,  AND  RIVERS. —Beginning  in  the  north,  where,  from 
the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  mountains  and  moorlands,  and  the  comparative 
narrowness  of  the  island,  the  open  space  left  is  very  limited,  the  first  valleys 
which  wo  meet  with  on  the  east  side  are  those  of  the  Coquet  and  Tyne,  the  former 
not  large,  but  very  fertile,  and  the  latter,  though  beautiful  and  romantic  in  its 
upper  part,  more  remarkable  in  its  lower  for  the  treasures  beneath  its  surface 
than  for  the  richness  of  its  soil.  To  the  south  of  these  is  the  vale  of  Stockton, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highlands  of  Durham,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire.  Its  length,  measured  by  the  Tees,  which 
traverses  it,  is  nearly  40  miles,  and  its  breadth,  where  widest,  about  15  miles. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  nearly  opposite  to  it,  commences  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Eden,  which,  at  first  hemmed  in  between  the  Cumbrian  range  and 
Pennine  chain,  gradually  widens  as  it  proceeds  northwards,  and  finally  spreads 
out  into  a  wide  plain  of  about  470  square  miles,  with  the  town  of  Carlisle  in 
its  centre.  The  next  valley  or  plain  which  attracts  our  notice  is  in  some  respec 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vale  of  York,  and 
has  an  area  of  nearly  1000  square  miles.  In  the  north  it  unites  imperceptibl; 
with  the  Vale  of  Stockton,  and  is  skirted  by  a  number  of  small  shallow  lakes; 
moorlands  proceeding  from  the  Pennine  chain  bound  it  on  the  west,  and  the 
Hambledon  Hills,  already  mentioned,  on  the  east;  in  the  south  it  sinks  down  in 
the  marsh  lands  which  line  the  north  bank  of  the  Humber.  East  of  this  vale 
that  of  Pickering,  to  all  appearance  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake;  and  beyond  tha 
on  the  north  of  the  Humber,  the  district  of  Holderness,  an  extensive  flat,  gen 
rally  composed  of  a  rich  alluvium,  the  productive  powers  of  which  appear  to 
all  but  inexhaustible.  Properly  speaking  it  is  still  the  same  plain  which  stretches, 
with  scarcely  a  single  interruption,  across  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  occu- 
pying a  large  part  of  several  of  the  counties  immediately  to  the  west.  Returning 
again  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  we  meet  with  several  flat  and  fertile 
tracts  in  Lancashire,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the  Eibble,  and  in  the 
plain  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Mersey.  This  plain,  not  confined  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  but  continued  along  its  south  bank  into  Che- 
shire, includes  in  it  the  rich  and  beautiful  Vale  of  Warrington.  Passing  over 
Cheshire,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  ridges  which  traverse  its  west,  and  the 
heights  which  bound  its  east  side,  there  is  much  level  land,  we  are  brought  to 
the  confines  of  Wales.  The  nature  of  the  country  here  almost  precludes  the 
possibility  of  extensive  plains,  and  gives  the  valleys  generally  a  narrow  rugged 
form,  which,  however  favourable  to  romantic  beauty,  is  not  very  compatible 
with  great  fertility.  Wales,  however,  by  giving  rise  to  the  Severn,  can  justly 
claim  part  in  its  vale,  or  series  of  almost  unrivalled  vales,  along  which  it  pursues 
its  romantic  course  through  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Salop,  Worcester,  and 
Gloucester.  The  chief  vales  of  the  western  counties  as  far  as  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  of  the  eastern  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  have  now 
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been  mentioned.  Those  of  central  England  are  numerous,  but  they  are  in 
general  more  remarkable  for  their  fertility  than  their  extent.  In  proceeding 
south  we  are  first  attracted  by  the  name  of  Salisbury  Plain,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  South  Wilts.  But  it  is  only  in  name  that  it  can  be  classed 
with  the  other  plains  and  level  lands  of  England,  as  it  has  a  character 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  in  fact  an  elevated  plateau,  of  an  oval  shape,  extending 
about  22  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  covered 
generally  with  a  thin  chalky  soil,  too  unsubstantial  to  reward  the  labours  of  the 
plough,  and  applied  to  its  best  use  when  left  undisturbed  to  form  a  green  sward 
for  the  pasture  of  sheep.  Among  the  remarkable  features  which  it  presents  must 
not  be  forgotten  the  huge  Druidical  blocks  of  Stonehenge.  Immediately  to  the 
north-east  of  it  is  an  extensive  tract  of  similar  but  rather  more  rugged  appear- 


Stonehenge,  Salisbury  Plain. 

ance,  called  Maryborough  Downs.  From  both  tracts  a  number  of  streams  descend 
and  pursue  different  direitions— north,  east,  and  west.  In  the  south-west  the  only 
vales  deserving  of  notice  are  those  of  Taunton  in  Somerset  and  Exeter  in  Devon, 
the  former  containing  about  100,  and  the  latter  200  square  miles.  They  lie  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other,  being  separated  only  by  the  Blackdown  Hills, 
and  possess  a  beauty  and  fertility  rendered  still  more  striking  by  contrast  with 
the  rugged  hills  and  barren  moors  of,  the  neighbouring  districts.  A  large 
portion  of  the  south-east  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  plain,  consisting 
of  what  are  called  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  secondary  range  of  hills  above  described  as 
terminating  near  Folkestone,  and  on  the  south  for  the  most  part  by  the  South 
Downs,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles,  having  a  length  from 
west  to  east  of  65  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  8  to  15  miles.  As 
indicated  by  the  Saxon  name  of  Weald,  it  was  originally  a  forest  or  hunting 
ground,  occupied  chiefly  by  herds  of  deer;  and  though  the  primeval  forest  has 
disappeared,  magnificent  oaks,  for  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted,  are  still 
numerous,  chiefly  in  hedgerows  or  around  the  inclosures,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
district  a  finely  wooded  appearance.  The  south-east  angle  of  this  district  is 
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occupied  by  the  Romney  Marsh,  an  extensive  level  tract,  which,  taken  by  itself, 
contains  24,000  acres;  but  with  the  addition  of  several  other  small  marshes,  which 
properly  form  part  of  it,  is  not  less  than  46,000  acres.  The  soil  is  not  of  equal 
quality  throughout,  but  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  rich  marine  deposit, 
the  whole  tract  having  been  not  so  much  recovered  as  conquered  from  the  sea. 
In  summer  it  is  luxuriantly  verdant,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
meadow  covered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep;  but,  lying  so  low  that 
the  water  which  collects  upon  it  can  escape  only  at  ebb-tide  through  flood-gates 
in  the  lofty  embankment  which  secures  it  from  inundation,  it  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  health.  The  mention  of  Romney  Marsh,  reminds  us  of  other 


Crowland,  in  the  Fen  Country,  Lincolnshire. 

extensive  tracts  of  a  similar  nature,  comprehended  under  the  general  names  of 
marsh  lands  and  fens.  These  are  situated  partly  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn ;  but  more  especially  on  the 
east  coast,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln,  *  where  they  are  washed  by  the  Hum- 
ber;  and  in  the  counties  which  either  border  the  Wash,  or,  like  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  send  their  drainage  into  it,  by  the 
Nen  and  the  Ouse.  Many  of  these  lands  are  naturally  the  richest  in  the  kingdom; 
but  their  possession  is  held  by  a  somewhat  precarious  tenure,  and  at  the  expense 
of  an  incessant  struggle  with  the  sea,  which,  having  once  made  them  part  of  its 
domain,  threatens  to  resume  them.  In  this  strife  between  man  and  the  ele- 
ments it  long  remained  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  ultimately  to  prove  the 
victor.  By  means  of  gigantic  cuts,  of  which  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bedford  Level  is  the  most  celebrated,  thousands  of  acres  have  been  laid  dry, 
and  apparently  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

If   we  consider  the  drainage  of   England   as  a  whole,  four  principal  river 
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basins  may  be  distinguished,  those  of  the  Thames,  Wash,  and  Humber, 
belonging  to  the  German  Ocean;  and  the  Severn,  belonging  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  basin  of  the  Thames  has  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  1 30  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  50  miles.  Its  area  is  6160  square  miles.  The  basin  of 
the  Wash  consists  of  the  subordinate  basins  of  the  Great  Ouse,  Nen,  Welland,  and 
Witham,  which  all  empty  themselves  into  that  estuary,  and  has  an  area  computed 
at  5850  square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Severn  consists  of  two  distinct  portions 
lying  on  its  opposite  banks.  That  on  the  right  bank  is  of  an  irregularly  oval 
shape,  and  has  for  its  principal  tributaries  the  Teme  and  the  Wye,  while  that  on 
the  left  consists,  except  at  one  part  where  it  projects  far  between  the  basins 
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of  the  Ouse  and  Humber,  of  two  narrow  strips,  not  exceeding  on  an  average 
12  miles  in  breadth,  the  upper  stretching  from  west  to  east,  and  the  lower  from 
north  to  south.  On  this  bank,  accordingly,  the  present  stream  has  no  tributary 
of  the  least  consequence,  with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Avon,  which  drains  the 
portion  of  its  basin  projecting  between  those  of  the  Ouse  and  Humber,  and  the 
Lower  Avon,  which  joins  it  only  at  its  estuary.  The  area  of  the  whole  basin 
is  8580  square  miles.  The  next  basin,  that  of  the  Humber,  has  the  largest  area 
of  all.  It  forms  a  quadrilateral  figure,  the  longest  side  of  which  extends  from 
the  west  of  Warwickshire,  a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  to  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Yorkshire,  having  a  total  length  of  145  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  measured  from  the  Humber  west,  is  about  85  miles.  In  the  north-west, 
opposite  to  Morecambe  Bay,  it  approaches  within  22  miles  of  the  west  coast.  It 
consists  of  the  three  basins  of  the  Humber  proper,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Trent,  and 
its  area  is  9550  square  miles,  being  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  following  table,  of  which  the  data  are  furnished  by 
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Petermann's  Hydrographical  Map  of  Hie,  British  Isles,  exhibits  the  areas  of  the 
larger  basins  now  described,  as  well  as  those  of  the  independent  minor  basins, 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude : — 

sq.  m.       eq.  ni.  sq.  in. 


...9550 


Humber,  including: — 

H  umber  proper 1178 

Trent 4082 

Ouse 4290 

Severn .....8580 

Thames 6160 

Wash,  including : —  ^ 

Great  Ouse 2960 

Nen 1132  V...5850 

Welland 708 

Witham 1050  J 

Mersey 1748 


Hampshire  Avon 1210 

Yare 1180 

Tyne 1100 

Eden 995 

Dee 862 

Tees 744 

Kibble 720 

Parret 653 

Ex 643 

Tamar 603 

Towy 506 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS. — Beginning  at  the  north,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous geological  feature,  is  formed  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  porphyritic  range, 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  boundary  between  two  independent  kingdoms, 
and  sends  its  ramifications  into  both.  Those  which  pass  into  England  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commencing  links  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains  and  hills,  which 
extends,  with  scarcely  a  single  interruption,  along  the  west  side  of  that  division 
of  the  island,  forming  its  most  important  water-shed,  and  throwing  out  numerous 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  which  penetrate  into  Cumberland  and 
Wales.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  chain,  or  that  part  to  which  the  name  of  Cum- 
brian range  is  sometimes  given,  granite  and  a  species  of  basalt  are  occasionally  seen, 
but  the  prevailing  rocks  are  slates  and  sandstones,  belonging  to  the  silurian  series. 
In  other  parts  of  this  range  trap-porphyry  occurs.  It  forms  the  very  summit 
of  Scawfell,  and  is  seen  in  still  more  interesting  circumstances  at  Sotaller,  in 
Borrowdale,  where,  at  its  contact  with  a  bed  of  red  unctuous  clay  and  ironstone, 
occurs  the  celebrated  vein  of  graphite,  which  has  long  furnished  the  finest  black- 
lead  pencils  in  the  world.  Another  largely  developed  rock  of  the  same  range 
is  the  mountain  limestone,  which,  if  anywhere,  here  truly  deserves  the  name; 
inasmuch  as  it  forms  lofty  mountain-masses — Ingleborough,  Whernside,  Penigant, 
and  Cross  Fell  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  it.  This  limestone  is  often 
intersected  by  rich  veins  of  lead.  In  the  Cambrian,  as  in  the  Cumbrian  range, 
the  rocks  lie  low  in  the  geological  series,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  slate,  and 
different  varieties  of  trap  and  porphyry.  The  great  exception  is  towards  the 
southern  limits  of  the  range,  where  the  Silurian  rocks  are  overlaid  by  an  extensive 
tract  of  old  red  sandstone,  overlaid  in  its  turn  by  the  mountain  limestone,  which, 
like  a  girdle,  encircles  the  most  extensive,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  the  British 
coal-fields.  To  the  south  of  the  Cambrian  is  the  Devonian  range,  stretching  from 
the  Bristol  to  the  British  Channel,  and  though  lofty  enough  when  viewed  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  present  a  coast  of  remarkable  boldness,  too  low  to  deserve 
the  name  of  mountainous.  Here  granite  is  extensively  developed,  and,  often 
possessing  the  property  of  decomposing  rapidly,  furnishes  the  white  clay  called 
kaolin,  of  which  our  finest  porcelain  is  made.  The  granite  is  overlaid  by  the  old 
red  sandstone,  or  rather  by  a  slate  which  is  considered  to  be  its  equivalent,  and 
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prevails  to  such  an  extent,  particularly  in  Devonshire,  as  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  geological  formation,  hence  termed  the  Devonian  series  or  system.  Here 
the  mineral  treasures  are  tin  and  copper,  veins  of  which,  generally  at  a  high 
angle  and  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  intersect  the  slate  and  granite, 
and  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  Not  unfrequently  a 
vein  commencing  with  tin  passes  into  a  vein  of  copper  after  a  considerable 
depth  has  been  reached.  Tin,  too,  occurs  in  the  sands  of  rivers  and  valleys  in 
the  form  of  grains  and  pebbles,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  stream-tin — the 
rocky  walls  which  once  inclosed  it  having  evidently  been  decomposed  and 
washed  away. 

The  different  ranges  now  described  as  occupying  the  west  side  of  England, 
and  stretching,  with  only  one  considerable  interruption,  from  its  north  to  its 
south  extremity,  are  composed  entirely  of  primary  rocks,  standing  no  higher 
in  the  geological  series  than  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous  system.  The 
interruption  referred  to  is  the  extensive  tract  lying  between  the  mountains 
of  Wales  and  those  of  the  Pennine  chain,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  Cheshire  and 
parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  in  which  the  superficial  strata  are 
subsequent  to  those  of  the  coal-measures.  On  proceeding  east  the  case  is 
reversed,  and  the  oldest  strata  which  occur  are  identical  with  those  which  on 
the  west  side  are  found  to  be  the  most  recent.  The  lowest  strata  on  this  side 
are  those  of  the  mountain  limestone  or  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  known  by 
the  name  of  millstone  grit,  on  which  our  coal-fields  are  usually  based,  and 
ascending  by  regular  gradations  up  to  the  more  recent  tertiary  deposits.  The 
coal-fields,  notwithstanding  their  incalculable  economical  value,  occupy  a  com- 
paratively limited  extent  of  surface — an  extent  certainly  not  underestimated  at 
one-twentieth  of  the  whole.  The  most  extensive  are  that  of  South  Wales 
in  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen,  that  of  South  Lancashire,  that  of  South-west 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  that  of  Durham  and  South  Northumberland. 
Numerous  smaller  ones  are  scattered  over  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Salop,  Denbigh  and  Flint,  and  there  is  an  isolated  field 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cumberland,  the  workings  of  which  have  been  carried 
at  Whitehaven  and  Workington  to  a  considerable  distance  under  the  sea.  A 
line  drawn  from  Lyme  Eegis  to  Bath,  thence  to  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  and  Tadcaster,  and  from  Tadcaster  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  has  on  its 
east  side  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  England.  In  the  whole  of 
this  space  no  coal  is  worked.  If  the  series  of  strata  is  regular,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  coal  exists;  but  probably  at  a  depth  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
known  means  of  excavation.  Immediately  above  it  lie  immense  beds  of  red 
marl,  sands,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  composing  the  new  red  sandstone 
series,  and  remarkable  for  the  saline  springs  and  rock-salt  with  which  it  abounds. 
This  series,  from  its  proximity  to  the  coal,  is  usually  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  coal-fields,  and  its  lower  strata  must  often  be  pierced  to  great  depths  in  order 
to  reach  them.  It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  surface,  but  its  saliferous 
deposits  nowhere  appear  so  rich  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester.  Above 
the  new  red  sandstone  is  the  oolitic  series,  composed  of  numerous  beds  of  lime- 
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stones,  clay  schists,  and  sandstones,  and  stretching  with  partial  interruption 
from  the  south  of  England  into  Yorkshire.  It  is  rich  in  fossils  and  beds  of 
fireclay,  and  furnishes  much  of  the  finest  building  stone  in  the  kingdom. 
Passing  the  wealden  series,  so  called  from  having  its  chief  development  in 
the  Weald  of  Sussex,  we  reach  the  chalks,  which  occupy  the  uppermost  place 
in  the  secondary  formation,  and  which,  though  confined  to  a  few  patches  of 
North  Britain,  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  the  geology  of  South  Britain. 
The  tertiary  formation,  wlu'ch  includes  all  the  rocks  above  the  chalk,  is  of  com- 
paratively limited  extent,  and  is  succeeded  by  immense  beds  of  diluvial  gravels, 
sands,  and  clays,  in  which  are  found  remains  of  the  larger  existing  quadrupeds, 
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several  of  them,  like  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  belonging  to  genera  which 
now  exist  only  in  much  hotter  climates.  Above  these  diluvial  beds  lie  alluvium 
and  other  superficial  deposits,  the  constituents  of  which,  mainly  depending 
on  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  disintegrated,  determine  the  natural 
properties  of  the  soil,  sometimes  giving  it  an  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  and 
sometimes  dooming  it  to  perpetual  barrenness. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  most  important  town  in  England  is  of  course  London, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  most  populous  place  on  the  globe,  and  probably 
the  most  populous  that  has  ever  existed.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  within  its 
parliamentary  boundaries  includes,  besides  the  city  of  London  proper  and  the  city 
of  Westminster  (in  which  are  situated  the  government  offices,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  royal  palaces  of  St,  James's  and  Buckingham  Palace),  eight  separate 
boroughs,  known  as  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  Within  the  limits  assigned  to  it 
by  the  registrar-general's  tables  of  mortality  it  has  an  area  of  78,080  acres, 
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and  according  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  census  of  1881  its  population 
then  amounted  to  3,814,000.  In  spite  of  the  immense  aggregate  of  population 
gathered  together  in  this  centre,  London  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
Europe,  its  annual  death-rate  being  only  about  23  per  thousand,  while  that 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin  is  from  28  to  29  per  thousand.  This 
fact  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  the  excellent  system  of  sewerage  that  London 
now  enjoys.  Besides  being  the  seat  of  government,  London  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  administration  of  justice,  of  banking  and  commerce,  of 
science,  art,  and  literature.  Here  are  situated  the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the 
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chief  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  principal  banking 
institutions  of  the  kingdom,  the  principal  museums  and  galleries  (the  British 
Museum,  the  library  belonging  to  which  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  National  Gallery,  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.);  and  here  also  the  principal 
scientific  and  learned  societies  (the  Royal  Society,  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.),  hold  their 
meetings.  Of  all  the  public  buildings  of  London  the  most  noted  historically  is 
the  Tower,  the  most  ancient  part  of  which  was  erected  about  1078  for  William 
the  Conqueror  by  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  is  situated  just  outside  the 
liberties  of  London  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  now  contains  the  regalia  of 
Great  Britain,  besides  numerous  specimens  of  offensive  and  defensive  armour  of 
all  periods.  Among  the  other  public  buildings,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
the  most  important  are  the  Mansion  House  (the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor) 
the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  Guildhall, 
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which  is  the  civic  palace  where  the  principal  business  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  is  conducted,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  port  of 
London  extends  as  far  down  as  Gravesend.  Its  shipping  is  greater  in  amount 
than  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  world,  and  the  annual  value  of  its  imports  is 
about  one-third  of  that  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  shipping  connected  with  this  port 
to  mention  that  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter  every  year  is  equivalent  to 
about  one  every  eleven  minutes.  The  public  parks  of  London  comprise  nine 
royal  parks,  the  principal  of  which  is  Hyde  Park,  with  an  area  of  about  400 
acres,  and  two  people's  parks,  besides  several  commons  and  open  spaces  under 

the    management    of 
the  metropolitan  board 

*  of  works.    The  royal 

parks  have  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  1790  acres, 
and  are  all  well  planted 
and  ornamented;  the 
aggregate  area  of  those 
under  the  board  of 
works  is  about  1500 
acres.  Besides  the 
ordinary  facilities  for 
internal  communica- 
tion, cabs,  omnibuses, 
and  tramways,  London 
has  a  provision  for  this 
purpose  peculiar  to  it- 
self in  a  system  of  underground  railways,  on  which  trains  proceeding  in  different 
directions  succeed  one  another  with  surprising  frequency.  At  some  of  the 
great  railway  stations  of  London  the  amount  of  traffic  carried  on  is  prodigious. 
At  Cannon  Street  station,  for  example,  the  number  of  trains  entering  and 
leaving  on  certain  days  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  one  every  two 
minutes.  The  corporation  of  London  consists  of  206  common  councilmen,  and 
25  aldermen  besides  the  lord  mayor,  but  its  functions  are  confined  to  the  city 
proper.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  municipal  body  for  London  in  the  larger 
sense  is  the  metropolitan  board  of  works,  a  board  constituted  for  the  better 
sewering,  draining,  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  improving  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  consisting  of  forty-five  members  elected  by  the  common  council  of  the 
city  and  by  the  parishes  and  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is  divided. 
The  board  was  created  by  act  of  parliament  in  1855,  and  since  its  creation, 
besides  constructing  the  system  of  sewerage  already  referred  to,  has  made 
various  other  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  opening  up  new  streets  in 
the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  town.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  traffic 
routes  constructed  by  the  board  is  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  called  the 
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Victoria  Embankment,  extending  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westminster, 
and  consisting  of  a  roadway  100  feet  in  width  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  with  a  retaining  wall  on  the  side  of  the  river  faced  with  granite  and 
surmounted  by  a  moulded  parapet  of  the  same  material.  It  affords  accommo- 
dation for  traffic  both  above  and  below,  for  underneath  it  passes  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway;  but  it  was  not  merely  to  provide  this  accommodation  that 
its  construction  was  undertaken,  but  also  by  contracting  the  channel  of  the 
river  to  increase  the  scour,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  the  mud-banks 
that  used  to  exist  in  certain  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Thames  through  London. 
The  second  city  in  England,  both  in  point  of  population  and  in  other  respects, 
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is  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey.  Its  population  at  the  census  of  1881  was  552,000. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  place  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  having  been  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  still  a  small  and  insignificant  town.  It  owes  its 
present  prosperity  to  its  admirable  situation  for  transmarine  commerce  and 
especially  for  commerce  with  the  New  World,  and  the  beginning  of  its  com- 
mercial development  may  be  referred  to  the  year  1709,  when  the  first  wet  dock 
in  Liverpool,  and  indeed  in  the  kingdom,  was  constructed.  Its  docks  and  basins 
now  extend  along  the  Mersey  for  eight  miles,  and  among  the  ports  of  the  world 
Liverpool  ranks  second  only  to  London,  which  it  even  surpasses  in  the  value  of 
its  exports.  Saw  cotton  and  cereals  are  the  two  chief  imports,  the  former  being 
highest  in  value  the  latter  greatest  in  quantity.  All  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  country  comes  by  way  of  Liverpool,  wrhere  the 
annual  value  of  this  import  always  exceeds  £30,000,000,  and  is  sometimes  very 
much  higher.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  a  few  fine  streets 
and  some  magnificent  public  buildings,  conspicuous  among  which  are  St.  George's 
Hall,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  Greek  style,  the  Exchange,  the  town-hall,  the 
free  public  library  and  museum,  the  Picton  reading-room,  and  the  art  gallery. 
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Manchester  (population  by  census  of  1881,  without  the  adjoining  borough 
of  Salford  342,000,  with  Salford  518,000)  is  the  most  important  of  the  numerous 
large  towns  in  Lancashire  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Cheshire  (Oldham, 
111,000;  Bolton,  Preston,  Blackburn,  Stockport,  &c.)  which  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  this  branch  of 
manufacture  it  has  taken  so  decided  a  lead,  that  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  and  a  great  part  of  the  uncivilized  world,  the  name  of 
the  town  and  its  goods  has  become  a  household  word.  The  appearance  of  the 
town,  formerly  wholly  unattractive,  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
Handsome  streets  have  in  some  parts  taken  the  place  of  old  rookeries,  and  the 
town  can  now  boast  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  the 
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new  townhall,  the  exchange,  and  the  assize  courts.  Manchester  is  an  ancient 
town,  dating  at  least  from  the  Roman  period,  when  it  was  known  as  Mancunium, 
and  its  manufactures  were  known  as  early  as  1352. 

Birmingham  (population  in  1881,  401,000)  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  the  principal  seat  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  hardware  manu- 
factures, its  name  (especially,  perhaps,  in  the  popular  form  of  Brummagem) 
being  as  intimately  associated  with  these  as  Manchester  is  with  cotton  goods. 
It  is  supposed  originally  to  have  been  a  small  Roman  station  on  one  of  the 
great  Roman  roads  called  Icknield  Street,  and  it  is  known  to  have  existed 
at  least  as  early  as  872,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Leeds  (in  1881, 
309,000)  has  been  for  centuries  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
in  which  most  of  the  other  large  towns  of  Yorkshire  (Bradford,  183,000; 
Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Wakefield,  Dewsbury,  &c.)  are  also  engaged.  Like 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  Leeds  is  an  old  city,  having  a  history  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  1200  years.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
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of  Laid  or  Loidis  by  the  Venerable  Bede  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  Sheffield,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  several  acclivities  in  a 
natural  amphitheatre,  inclosed  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  north-east  by 
wooded  hills,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and 
also  manufactures  armour-plates,  rails,  springs,  wheels,  tyres,  buffers,  and  a 
number  of  other  articles  in  iron  and  steel;  and  steel  itself  is  made  there  in  vast 
quantities.  The  population  of  Sheffield  at  the  census  of  1881  was  284,000. 
Bristol,  the  principal  port  of  import  after  Liverpool  on  the  west  side  of  England, 
is  situated  not  far  from  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  bears  its  name,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Avon  and  the  Frome,  and  is  built  partly  on  a  number  of  eminences 
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partly  on  the  low  grounds  at  their  base.  Its  suburbs  Clifton,  Redland,  and 
Gotham  are  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery  studded  with  mansions  and  villas. 
The  total  population  in  1881  was  207,000.  Nottingham,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
lace  and  hosiery  industries,  had  at  the  census  of  1871  a  population  of  only 
87,000,  but  its  boundaries  having  been  extended  in  1877,  it  had  at  the  census  of 
1881  a  population  of  187,000.  Hull  (population  154,000),  on  the  Humber,  is 
the  chief  port  after  London  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  third  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  value  of  its  imports  from  foreign 
countries,  and  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(population  145,000)  is  the  centre  of  the  Northumbrian  coal-basin,  and  is  famous 
for  its  export  of  coal,  in  which,  however,  it  has  recently  been  outstripped  by 
Cardiff  in  Wales.  It  has  also  large  manufactures  of  iron  castings,  machinery, 
ordnance,  chemicals,  &c.  No  more  than  a  mention  can  be  spared  for  a  few  of 
the  other  chief  towns  of  England.  Portsmouth  (128,000)  and  Plymouth  (75,000) 
are  the  chief  stations  of  the  British  navy.  Sunderland  (116,000)  is  an  important 
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seat  of  foreign  trade.  Brighton  (108,000)  owes  its  prosperity  entirely  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Leicester  (122,000)  and  Norwich 
(88,000)  are  seats  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  the  former  especially  of  hosiery. 
At  Wolverhampton  (78,000)  in  Staffordshire  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (49,000)  in 
Glamorganshire  mining  and  the  smelting  of  iron  are  largely  carried  on,  and 
Swansea  (64,000)  in  Glamorganshire  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  smelting  of  copper. 
Southampton  (60,000)  is  celebrated  as  a  steam-packet  station  throughout  the  world. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— Under  the  Romans  South  Britain  at  first  formed 
only  a  single  province.  Severus  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  A.D. 
divided  it  into  two,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  the  former  called  Britannia 
Superior,  the  latter  Britannia  Inferior.  Roman  Britain  then  included  only  the 
portion  of  the  island  lying  south  of  the  Tyne,  from  the  north  of  which  to 
the  Solway  a  stone  wall  was  built  by  Severus  a  short  distance  north  of  a  rampart 
previously  built  by  Hadrian.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  four  provinces  were  formed  in  Britain:  Britannia  Prima,  the  portion 
south  of  the  Thames;  Britannia  Secunda,  the  portion  west  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee;  Flavia  Csesariensis,  extending  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber;  and 
Maxima  Caesariensis,  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the  wall  of  Severus-  A  little 
more  than  a  century  later  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  Britain  was  invaded  and  settled  by  Teutonic  tribes  (Angles  or 
English,  Saxons,  and  Jutes),  who  formed  a  number  of  separate  kingdoms  extend- 
ing from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  excluding  Cornwall, 
Wales,  and  Cumbria  (the  western  tract  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde),  all 
of  which  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  Britons.  The  chief  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,  as  they  are  usually  called,  were  Wessex  south  of  the  Thames, 
Mercia  occupying  the  midland  counties,  Anglia  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
Xorthumbria  stretching  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  Sometimes  one  of  these 
kingdoms  was  the  most  powerful,  sometimes  another.  From  827  to  about  S70 
the  king  of  Wessex  held  sway  directly  or  indirectly  over  the  whole  country 
except  what  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century  all  the  north  and  east  of  England  was  overrun  by  Danes,  who, 
when  peace  was  concluded  with  them,  remained  masters  of  that  part  of  the  country 
subject  to  the  English  kings  of  Wessex.  The  greater  part  of  the  following  century 
was  much  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  English  king 
depended  on  his  own  personal  qualities.  In  1016  a  Danish  conquest  took  place, 
and  in  1017  England  was  united  under  the  Danish  king,  Canute.  Meantime 
Southern  Cumbria  had  submitted  to  the  English  in  924,  and  Cornwall  a  few 
years  later;  and  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland,  if  not  previously  granted 
to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  was  finally  secured  to  that  country  by  a  Scottish  victory 
in  1018.  England  thus  had  in  the  time  of  Canute  nearly  its  present  limits;  and, 
except  for  a  short  interval  after  the  death  of  that  king,  it  was  never  again 
divided.  Early  in  the  tenth  century  Athelstane  exacted  tribute  from  the  princes 
of  Wales,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions  the  princes  of  Wales  did  homage 
to  the  kings  of  England;  but  the  authority  of  England  was  only  nominal  in 
the  principality  till  its  conquest  by  Edward  I.  in  1283. 
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Scotland,  the  northern  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  is  separated 
from  England  on  the  south-east  by  the  Tweed,  south-west  by  the  Solway  Firth, 
and  south  partly  by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  partly  by  an  indefinite  moorland 
tract  known  anciently  by  the  name  of  the  Debatable  Land.  The  greatest  length 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west  between  Dunnet  Head  and  the  Mull 
of  Galloway  is  287  miles.  The  breadth  varies  exceedingly.  Measured  on  the 
parallel  57°  the  breadth  is  127  miles.  Between  Alloa  on  the  Forth  and 
Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde  the  width  is  diminished  to  32  miles;  and  farther 
north,  where  a  kind  of  peninsula  is  formed  by  the  Dornoch  Firth  on  the  east 
and  Loch  Broom  on  the  west,  it  does  not  exceed  26  miles.  On  the  north  there 
are  two  large  groups  of  islands,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  of  magnitude 


Skye,  from  Raasay. 

sufficient  to  form  a  separate  county;  while  on  the  west  a  series  of  groups,  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Isles,  stretch  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  north  to  south,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  form  no  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  area  of  the  country.  The  largest  of  them  are  Lewis  and 
Harris  (forming  one  island),  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  Skye,  Mull,  Jura,  and  Islay. 
Lewis,  the  northern  part  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  belongs  to  the  county  of 
Ross;  Harris,  the  southern  portion,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  as  well  as  Skye  and  the  adjacent  islands,  belong  to  Inverness;  while 
Mull,  Jura,  and  Islay  with  the  adjacent  islands  are  included  in  Argyleshire.  In 
the  south-west,  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Bute  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  formed  into  a  separate  county,  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 
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DIVISIONS.— The  name,  area,  and  population  of  the  different  counties  or 
shires  into  which  Scotland  is  divided,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


COUNTIES. 

Area  in 

.-  1.  m. 

Pop.  April  4, 
1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  in. 

COUNTIES. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  April  4, 
1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

Aberdeen,  

1,970 

267,963 

136 

Kirkcudbright,  .  .  . 

954 

42,126 

44 

Anrvle. 

3,255 

76,440 

23 

Lanark,  

889 

904,405 

1017 

Avr.  . 

1,149 

217,504 

189 

Lanlithgow,  

127 

43  198 

340 

Banff    . 

686 

62,731 

91 

Nairn,  

215 

10  454 

48 

Berwick,  

464 

35,383 

76 

Orkney  and  Shet- 

J    18,171 

)    f 

Bute. 

225 

17,666 

78 

land  

I    840 

(     12  056 

[    36 

Caithness,  .  .. 

712 

38,845 

54 

Peebles,  

356 

13  819 

38 

50 

25677 

513 

Perth,  .. 

2  601 

128  985 

49 

Dumbarton, 

270 

75,327 

279 

Renfrew,  

254 

262  981 

1036 

Dumfries,  

1,103 

76,124 

69 

Ross  &  Cromarty, 

3,150 

78,539 

25 

Edinburgh,  .. 

367 

388,977 

1060 

Roxburgh,  

670 

53  445 

79 

Klirin  or  Moray,.. 

531 

43,760 

82 

Selkirk  .' 

260 

25  562 

98 

Fife,  

513 

171,960 

335 

Stirling,  ... 

467 

112,437 

241 

Forfar  or  Angus, 

890 

266,374 

299 

Sutherland,  

1,886 

23  366 

12 

Haddington,  
Inverness    . 

280 
4,255 

38,472 
90,414 

137 
21 

Wigton   or  Wig- 
town,   

}    512 

38,602 

75 

388 

34  460 

89 

Kinross,... 

78 

6.699 

86 

Total.... 

30.367 

3.734.441 

123 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  coasts  of  Scotland,  for  the  most  part  bold  and 
rocky,  and  much  indented,  especially  on  the  west,  have  a  total  length  of  5140 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  in  its  general  appearance  contrasts  strikingly 


Red  Head,  Angus,  east  coast. 


with  England,  possessing  few  of  the  long,  open  valleys  and  wide  undulating  plains 
for  which  the  latter  is  distinguished.  For  convenience  of  description  the  country 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,  a  southern,  central,  and  northern.  The 
southern  region,  commencing  on  the  frontiers  of  England,  stretches  across  the 
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island,  and  then  north  to  the  Lammermoor  and  Pentland  Hills,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  Ber- 
wick, Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  small  parts  of  the  East  and  Mid  Lothians,  and  large 
parts  of  the  south  of  Lanarkshire  and  the  south  of  Ayrshire.  Thus  denned,  it  is 
essentially  a  mountainous  region,  presenting  both  in  isolated  masses  and  continuous 
ranges  a  great  number  of  summits  which  are  more  than  2000  feet,  though  none 
exceed  3000  feet,  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  mountains  have  flat  or  rounded 
summits,  and  slope  gradually,  without  breaking  into  precipices.  They  are  thus 
deficient  in  some  of  the  grander  features  of  mountain  scenery,  but  are  in  general 
clad  with  a  richer  verdure,  and  give  origin  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  pastoral 
valleys.  The  central  region,  commencing  where  the  south  terminates,  extends 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  there  has  its  boundary  nearly  defined  by 
a  straight  line  drawn  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to 
Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast.  Though  the  least  of  the  three  regions,  occupying 
not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  surface,  it  is  by  far  the  wealthiest,  and 
contains  probably  three-fifths  of  the  population.  This  superiority  it  owes  partly 
to  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  more  to  its  mineral  treasures.  Though,  considered 
as  a  whole,  it  is  much  less  elevated  than  the  general  surface  of  Scotland,  it  has 
none  of  the  monotony  usual  in  flat  countries.  The  northern  region,  consisting 
of  the  whole  of  the  island  situated  north  and  west  of  the  line  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  elevation  of  the 
mountain  ranges  by  which  it  is  traversed.  In  the  south  the  Grampians  rise  in 
majesty,  and  present  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier,  yet  forming  not  so 
much  a  chain,  as  a  system  of  mountains,  in  which  the  loftiest  summits  are  so 
irregularly  grouped  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  fix  on  any  particular  range 
as  the  principal  axis.  Assuming  that  it  commences  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Kincardine,  it  first  stretches  in  a  west-south-west  direction  across  that  county, 
and  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Aberdeen  on  the  north  and  Forfar  and 
Perth  on  the  south.  On  reaching  the  south-west  extremity  of  Aberdeen  it 
is  joined  by  another  range  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  connecting  it 
with  a  remarkable  cluster  of  summits  at  the  meeting  place  of  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness.  On  being  joined  by  this  range  the  principal 
chain  adopts  its  direction,  and  stretches  south-west  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
till  it  reaches  a  point  common  to  these  counties  and  that  of  Argyle.  Before 
reaching  this  point  the  Grampians  widen  out  both  on  the  north  and  south, 
sending  branches  in  the  former  direction  into  Inverness,  and  in  the  latter  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  Perthshire,  and  even  beyond  it  into  Stirlingshire,  where 
they  appear  to  find  an  appropriate  termination  in  Benlomond.  A  middle 
branch,  which,  from  following  the  original  direction,  is  perhaps  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  the  principal  chain,  enters  Argyleshire,  and  is  continued 
between  Lochs  Awe  and  Etive  towards  the  coast.  Even  here  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  terminate,  as  its  ramifications  obviously  extend  into  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Mull  on  the  right,  and  Jura  and  Islay  on  the  left.  Some  hold 
Strathspey  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  Grampians,  and  of  course  consider 
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the  Monagh  Lea  Mountains,  which  rise  immediately  beyond  the  strath,  and 
are  parallel  to  it,  as  a  distinct  chain.  A  better  arrangement  considers  the 
Monagh  Lea  as  only  one  of  the  parallel  terraces  of  the  Grampians,  and 
finds  a  much  better  boundary  in  the  valley  of  Glenmore  and  its  remarkable 
chain  of  lakes.  The  range  of  the  Grampians  is  the  loftiest  mountain  chain  in 
Great  Britain,  and  counts  a  number  of  summits  exceeding  4000  feet.  The  cul- 
minating point  is  Ben  Nevis,  4406  feet,  in  the  west  of  Inverness-shire,  and  Ben 
Macdhui  rises  to  within  110  feet  of  it.  This  latter  mountain  forms  one  of  the 
remarkable  cluster  of  mountains  already  referred  to  as  meeting  on  the  borders  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness.  The  others  connected  with  it  are  the  celebrated 


Culloden  Moor,  looking  towards  the  Beauly  Loch. 

Cairngorm,  Cairntoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  the  lowest  of  which,  Ben  Avon,  is  not  far 
short  of  4000  feet  high.  On  the  north  and  west  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Glenmore 
another  series  of  mountain  chains  begin  to  rise,  and  are  continued  with  little 
interruption  to  the  north  coast  across  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Eoss,  and 
Sutherland.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  summits  are  Ben  Wyvis,  Ross-shire, 
and  Ben  Derag  and  Ben  More  in  Sutherlandshire,  all  between  3000  and  4000 
feet  high,  the  highest,  Ben  Wyvis,  having  a  height  of  3722  feet.  From  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Sutherland  the  surface  slopes  gradually  downwards  through 
Caithness  till  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  undulating  plain,  sometimes 
fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  stunted  heath.  The  same  lowering 
of  the  surface  towards  the  east  coast  is  exhibited  also  on  the  east  of  Sutherland, 
and  still  more  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth  and  of  Aberdeen,  making 
these  districts,  though  locally  within  the  Highlands,  truly  part  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland.  Culloden  Moor,  a  heath  belonging  to  one  of  these  lowland  tracts 
on  the  shores  of  the  Beauly  Firth,  one  of  the  inner  recesses  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
is  famous  as  the  battlefield  on  which  the  Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
was  overthrown  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746. 
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RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— Both  rivers  and  lakes  are  numerous  in  Scotland, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  they  are  not  very 
equally  distributed,  the  western  part  containing  almost  all  the  lakes,  and 
the  eastern,  with  a  single  exception,  all  the  more  important  rivers.  Begin- 
ning with  the  latter,  and  proceeding  from  the  south-east  extremity  north- 
wards, the  first  large  river  that  presents  itself  is  the  Tweed,  which  belongs 
in  the  lower  and  more  valuable  part  of  its  course  to  England  as  well  as 
Scotland.  It  is  of  little  importance  as  a  navigable  river,  but  is  celebrated  for 
its  salmon-fisheries.  Its  length,  including  numerous  windings,  exceeds  100  miles, 
and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  1870  square  miles.  The  next  river  is  the  Forth, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Benlomond,  and  possesses  comparatively  little  importance 

till  it  reaches  Stirling,  where  

it  commences  the  beautiful 
windings  for  which  it  is  cele- 
brated. From  Alloa  to  its 
mouth  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
Its  length,  including  wind- 
ings, if  conceived  to  termi- 
nate at  Kincardine,  is  about 
100  miles,  but  when  its 
estuary  is  added,  is  increased 
to  at  least  140  miles.  The 
area  of  its  basin,  including 
that  of  its  firth,  is  estimated 
at  1400  square  miles.  The 
Tay,  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  depth  and  width  of  its 
channel,  as  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  the  supplies  which  it  is  constantly 
receiving  from  cloudy  mountain  regions  and  melting  snows,  surpasses  all  the 
rivers  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  discharges 
into  the  sea.  At  Perth  it  becomes  navigable,  with  the  favour  of  the  tide,  for 
vessels  of  100  tons,  but  owing  partly  to  the  sands  which  encumber  its  mouth, 
and  from  their  shifting  nature  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  navigation,  its 
navigable  importance  is  almost  confined  to  Dundee.  Its  salmon-fisheries  are  the 
most  valuable  in  Great  Britain.  Its  whole  length,  from  its  source  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  its  firth  at  Button  Ness,  is  about  110  miles,  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  above  2250  miles.  To  the  north  of  the  Tay  a  number  of  small  streams 
reach  the  sea  directly,  and  thus  have  independent  basins;  but  the  only  one 
deserving  notice  is  the  South  Esk,  which  has  the  thriving  town  of  Montrose  at 
its  mouth.  The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  Dee,  which  originates  in  a 
number  of  torrents  sent  down  from  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Grampians  in  the 
west  of  Aberdeenshire,  and,  flowing  almost  due  east  through  the  beautiful 
valley  lying  between  the  ranges  that  form  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Grampians, 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  New  Aberdeen.  On  this  river  stands 
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Balmoral  Castle,  the  Highland  residence  of  the  queen,  surrounded  by  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  scenery.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Dee  the 
Don  also  has  its  mouth.  The  chief  importance  of  both  rivers  is  derived  from 
their  salmon-fisheries,  the  granite-quarries  on  their  banks,  and  the  traffic 
occasioned  by  these  and  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen.  The  length  of  the  Dee 
is  about  80  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  765  square  miles;  those  of 
the  Don  are  respectively  60  miles  and  530  square  miles.  Hitherto  all  the 
rivers  have  had  eastern  courses,  but  at  Kinnaird's  Head  the  coast  makes  a 
sudden  turn,  and  continuing  almost  due  west  to  the  Moray  Firth  gives  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it  more  or  less  of  a  northern  direction.  The  principal  of  these 
rivers  are  the  Dovern  or  Deveron,  the  Spey,  and  the  Findhorn.  The  Spey  is 
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remarkable  for  its  rapidity,  in  which  respect  it  surpasses  all  other  British  rivers. 
The  salmon-fisheries  in  this  river  are  valuable,  and  the  strath  through  which  it 
flows  is  one  of  the  best  wooded  districts  in  Scotland.  The  northern  and  western 
coasts  are  equally  destitute  of  rivers  of  importance,  and,  therefore,  without 
stopping  to  notice  any  of  them,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  Clyde.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  this  river  dashes  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lanark  forms  a  series  of  magnificent 
falls,  but  in  the  lower  part  it  winds  along  in  a  gradually  widening  valley  till  it 
reaches  Glasgow,  and  at  the  very  point  where  it  first  becomes  navigable  is 
covered  with  ships.  Its  length  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  at  which  it  is 
conceived  to  terminate,  is  about  73  miles;  but  when  continued  to  Greenock, 
as  it  certainly  ought,  is  80  miles.  The  area  of  its  basin  within  the  same 
extended  limits  is  1580  square  miles.  In  the  Sol  way  Firth,  which  may  be 
considered  the  south  coast  of  Scotland,  are  the  mouths  of  the  only  three  of 
its  rivers  in  which  a  southern  direction  predominates;  they  are  the  Dee, 
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Nith,  and  Annan.  The  first  rising  among  the  mountains  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  flows  across  that  county,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  becoming  navigable  about  2  miles  above  the  town  of 
Kirkcudbright,  falls  about  6  miles  below  it  into  the  Solway,  after  forming  a 
broad  estuary.  The  Nith  has  both  a  longer  course  and  a  much  larger  volume  of 
water.  Its  channel  is  much  obstructed  by  sandbanks,  and,  when  the  tide  begins 
to  flow  into  it,  presents,  more  especially  at  spring-tides,  and  during  strong 
gales  from  the  west,  the  rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  bore.  The  Annan  has 
its  course  nearly  due  south,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  about  two  miles  below  the 


Loch  llaree,  Ross-shire. 

town  of  Annan.     Both  the  rivers  of  the  Solway  and  its  coasts  are  much  visited 
by  salmon,  the  fisheries  of  which  are  valuable. 

The  numerous  lakes  of  Scotland,  situated  for  the  most  part  in  Highland 
glens,  are  generally  characterized  by  a  length  altogether  disproportioned  to  their 
breadth,  abound  with  fish,  and  present  scenery  distinguished  for  grandeur  and 
varied  beauty.  The  most  remarkable  are  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Great  Britain,  situated  between  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  but 
chiefly  in  the  latter,  22  miles  in  length,  and  7  miles  in  maximum  breadth;  Loch 
Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  23  miles  in  length,  2J  miles  in  maximum  breadth,  and  30 
square  miles  in  area;  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  in  Inverness-shire,  forming  the 
remarkable  chain  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  to  form  the  Caledonian 
Canal;  Lochs  Shin,  in  Sutherland;  Maree,  in  Eoss-shire;  Arkaig,  Morar,  and 
Laggan,  in  Inverness-shire;  Erich t,  chiefly  in  Inverness,  though  partly  in  Perth; 
and  Tay,  Earn,  Rannoch,  Katrine,  Achray,  Venachar,  and  Lubnaig,  all  in  Perth- 
shire. Among  lowland  lakes,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  Loch  Leven, 
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in  Kinross-shire,  which,  however,  is  far  surpassed  in  beauty  by  some  of  the  lochs 
of  Kirkcudbright. 

GEOLOGY. — To  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the 
west,  to  Stonehaven  on  the  east  coast,  the  whole  country  is  composed  of  primary 
rocks.  Gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  with  numerous  outbursts  of  granite,  form  lofty 
mountain  chains,  whose  lower  slopes  are  usually  covered  with  beds  of  conglomerate 
and  old  red  sandstone.  These  mountains,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  frequently  assume  the  form  of  peaks  and  frowning 
precipices,  which,  as  they  descend,  instead  of  terminating  at  the  general  level  of 
the  base,  are  continued  downwards,  and  become  the  romantic  barriers  of  deep 

extensive  lakes, 
presenting  scenes 
in  which  sublimity 
and  beauty  strange- 
ly intermingle. 
Trap  is  not  often 
seen  on  the  main- 
land, but  the  large 
islands  of  Skye  and 
Mull  are  almost 
wholly  occupied 
with  it,  and  the  sea- 
cliffs  of  these  two, 
as  well  as  other 
islands  belonging  to 
the  Hebrides,  ex- 
hibit basaltic  trap 
in  columnar  ter- 
races. The  south- 
ernmost range  within  the  line  already  mentioned  is  that  of  the  Ochils,  which 
are  much  less  elevated  than  the  Grampians,  and  exhibit  scenery  of  a  much 
tamer  description.  They  consist  chiefly  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid,  in  which 
numerous  nodules  of  agate  and  carnelian  are  found.  Instead  of  towering  up 
in  sterile  peaks,  they  are  generally  rounded,  and  clothed  to  their  summits 
with  verdant  or  heathy  pastures.  On  their  south  slopes,  a  new  geological  for- 
mation appears.  The  carboniferous  system,  at  first  with  its  strata  almost  turned 
on  edge,  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  contact  with  masses  and  veins  of  trap, 
soon  becomes  fully  developed,  and  stretches,  with  occasional  interruptions,  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast,  over  the  basins  both  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The 
mineral  treasures  of  this  district  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  in  Great 
Britain.  To  the  south,  immediately  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coal-field,  the 
country  again  assumes  an  alpine  character,  and  mountains,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  composed  of  rocks  of  graywacke  and  coarse  slate,  rise  with  heights 
varying  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  district  is  occupied  by  the  Lead  Hills,  so  called  from  the  rich  veins 
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of  lead  by  which  its  strata  of  graywacke  are  intersected.  In  earlier  times,  their 
alluvial  covering  embedded  a  more  precious  metal,  and  the  mere  washing  of  the 
soil  is  said  to  have  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of  .£100,000.  Still  further  to  the 
south  several  large  masses  of  granite  occur.  Coal  also  again  appears,  and  forms 
two  minor  coal-fields,  one  round  Sanquhar  in  the  north-west  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  the  other  at  Canonbie  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  same  county.  Towards 
the  south-east  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  formed  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a 
porphyritic  range,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  two  in- 
dependent kingdoms,  and 
sends  its  ramifications  into 
both. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Ac- 

ilm. 


cording  to  the  estimates 
of  population  for  1879 
Scotland  then  possessed 
four  towns,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  and  Aber- 
deen, each  of  which  con- 
tained upwards  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  Of  these 
four,  Edinburgh,  though 
only  the  second  in  size,  is 
historically  the  most  im- 
portant, as  having  been  the 
capital  when  Scotland  was 
still  an  independent  king- 
dom, and  as  still  possess- 
ing some  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  capital,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  its 
being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  for  Scotland.  Its  population  at  the  census 
of  1881  was  228,000.  It  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  being  picturesquely  built 
partly  on  the  crest  of  three  parallel  ridges  stretching  from  west  to  east,  partly  on 
the  low  grounds  lying  between  and  beyond  them.  In  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  site  Edinburgh  presents  the  singular  peculiarity  of  having  certain  streets 
connecting  the  ridges,  built  on  the  level  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses  belonging  to 
the  streets  occupying  the  hollows  between  the  ridges.  The  central  ridge  termin- 
ates on  the  west  in  a  magnificent  rock,  450  feet  high,  precipitous  on  all  sides 
except  the  east,  and  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle.  Edinburgh  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing city,  but  besides  being,  as  already  mentioned,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law,  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  as  an  educational  centre.  Its  university 
has  the  largest  attendance  of  students  of  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  and 
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has  long  been  famous  for  its  medical  school,  which  attracts  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries  all  over  the  world.  Contermin- 
ous with  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  its  port,  Leith  (population  61,000),  which  ranks 
next  after  Glasgow  and  Greenock  among  the  ports  of  Scotland,  and  carries  on  a 
large  foreign  trade  chiefly  in  imports. 

While  Edinburgh  deserves  priority  on  account  of  its  historical  importance, 
Glasgow  stands  first  among  the  towns  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  population,  and 
as  a  seat  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  population  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  in  1881  was  512,000,  but  when  the  suburbs  which  lie  immediately 
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outside  the  boundaries,  and  form  along  with  the  city  one  centre  of  population, 
are  counted  in,  the  total  population  is  704,000.  In  spite  of  the  importance  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Glasgow  none  of  these  can  be  singled 
out  as  a  staple,  but  nearly  every  important  branch  of  manufacture  carried  on  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  is  pursued  here  on  a  large  scale.  If  there  is  any  industry 
in  which  Glasgow  stands  pre-eminent  it  is  that  of  ship-building,  but  the  ship- 
building yards  that  have  made  the  Clyde  famous  in  every  part  of  the  world  are 
not  confined  to  Glasgow,  but  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  river.  As  a  seat 
of  marine  commerce  Glasgow  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  the  creation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves.  At  a  not  very  remote  period  the  Clyde  was  fordable  at  and 
below  the  present  harbour  of  Glasgow.  Not  till  1770  was  an  act  procured  for 
deepening  the  river  by  dredging,  and  since  then  the  opening  up  of  the  river  high- 
way has  advanced  without  interruption,  so  that  the  quays  of  Glasgow  are  now 
accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Great  improvement  has  been  effected  of 
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late  years  in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  where,  under  the  improvement  act 
passed  by  parliament  for  the  city  itself  at  the  instance  of  the  corporation,  many  old 
rookeries  crowded  together  in  narrow  lanes,  the  haunts  of  vice  and  disease,  have 
been  taken  down  and  replaced  by  wide  streets.  It  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  this 
that  the  death-rate  of  Glasgow  has  declined  from  about  30  to  below  25  per 
thousand  per  annum.  Glasgow  possesses  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  crypt  of  which 
is  celebrated  as  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  Britain.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  four  Scottish  universities. 

Dundee,  which  ranks  third  among  the  towns  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation, having  at  the  census  of  1881  a  population  of  142,000,  is  finely  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion  (1165-1214),  who  erected  it  into  a  royal  burgh.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to 
its  manufactures,  particularly  of  the  coarser  descriptions  of  linen,  duck,  and  canvas, 
for  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated.  About  1830  a  new  raw  material  of 
Indian  origin,  jute,  was  introduced,  and  it  has  since  given  rise  to  a  very  large 
branch  of  industry,  of  which  Dundee  has  almost  the  monopoly  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  shipping  accommodation  is  of  the  best  description,  and  the 
trade  is  extensive.  For  a  short  period  Dundee  was  connected  with  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  by  means  of  a  railway  bridge,  but  this  connection 
was  destroyed  in  December,  1879,  in  a  violent  storm,  by  which  part  of  the  bridge 
was  blown  down. 

Aberdeen  has  advanced  into  the  list  of  towns  with  a  population  above  100,000 
since  the  census  of  1871.  At  that  date  its  population  was  a  little  over  88,000; 
at  the  census  of  1881  it  amounted  to  105,000.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
but  part  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  and  has 
a  separate  municipal  government  under  the  name  of  Old  Aberdeen.  The  popu- 
lations above  given  are  of  the  whole  parliamentary  burgh.  Aberdeen  on  the  Dee 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  probably  about  the  year  1130. 
The  manufactures,  which  include  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  combs, 
chemicals,  &c.,  are  considerable,  but  there  is  no  staple.  The  harbour,  which 
opens  into  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  is  spacious,  and  has  its  entrance  protected  by 
two  piers  running  out  into  the  German  Ocean.  The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly 
with  North  and  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Baltic.  Old  Aberdeen  possesses  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Machar,  and  is  the 
seat  of  King's  College,  one  of  the  two  colleges  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
the  other,  Marischal  College,  being  in  New  Aberdeen.  Both  Old  and  New 
Aberdeen  are  chiefly  built  of  gray  granite,  which  is  largely  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  town  itself  is  extensively  prepared  for  a  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Scotland  the  most  important  is  Greenock,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  a  town  with  a  population  of  69,000  at  the 
census  of  1881.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  sugar-refining  industry  in  Scotland 
(raw  sugar  forming  more  than  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  imports),  and 
also  carries  on  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  spinning  on  a  large  scale.  Its 
shipping  trade  is  large,  especially  in  the  case  of  imports,  many  ships  discharging 
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here  which  afterwards  ascend  to  Glasgow  for  cargoes,  on  which  account  the 
tonnage  cleared  from  Greenock  is  only  about  half  that  which  is  entered  at  the 
port.  In  the  summer  season  as  many  as  fifty  steamers  laden  with  passengers 
for  the  numerous  watering-places  on  the  Clyde  either  start  from  or  call  at  the 
piers  of  Greenock.  Paisley,  on  the  White  Cart,  about  seven  miles  from  Glasgow, 
is  the  next  town  in  size,  and  has  after  remaining  nearly  stationary  in  respect  of 
population  between  the  censuses  of  1861  and  1871,  again  advanced  considerably 
between  those  of  1871  and  1881.  In  1871  its  population  was  48,240;  in  1881, 
56,000.  Early  in  the  last  century  it  became  noted  for  its  manufactures,  chiefly 
of  chequered  linen  cloth,  to  which  branch  of  industry  were  afterwards  added  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  silk  gauze,  and  the  weaving  of  shawls  chiefly  in  imitation 
of  those  of  India.  At  present  the  most  important  industry  in  the  town  is  the 
spinning  of  cotton  thread.  Of  the  other  manufacturipg  towns  of  Scotland  the 
only  one  that  need  be  mentioned  is  Kilmarnock  (25,000),  on  a  small  stream  of 
the  same  name  in  North  Ayrshire.  Its  staple  manufacture  is  carpets.  Perth 
(29,000),  on  the  Tay,  though  it  carries  on  various  branches  of  manufacture,  is 
more  celebrated  on  account  of  its  historical  importance.  It  is  an  ancient  city, 
dating,  it  is  said,  from  the  time  of  Agricola,  and  till  the  death  of  James  L,  in 
1437,  was  the  capital  of  Scotland.  Stirling  (16,000),  on  the  Forth,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  Scotland,  is  another  town  of  historical 
celebrity.  Its  ancient  castle,  crowning  a  high  rock  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  on  which  Edinburgh  Castle  is  situated,  was  often  used  as  a  residence  by 
the  Scottish  sovereigns.  Inverness  (17,000)  is  another  ancient  royal  burgh,  and 
still  possesses  a  good  deal  of  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 
St.  Andrews  (6500),  on  the  east  coast  of  Fifeshire,  was  in  former  times  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scotland,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  which  was  founded  here  in  1411. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.-In  the  time  of  the  Komans  North  Britain,  like  South 
Britain,  was  entirely  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  all  of  which  remained  for  the  most 
part  independent.  More  than  once  the  Eoman  rule  was  temporarily  extended  as 
far  north  as  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  I. 
(364-375)  this  portion  of  territory  was  organized  as  a  Eoman  province  under 
the  name  of  Valentia,  but  the  duration  of  this  organization  was  very  short.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  English  kingdom  of  Northumbria  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  south-eastern  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth  was  included  in  it.  At 
that  time  south-western  Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  southwards,  formed  part  of  the 
Celtic  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  which  extended  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Dee.  The 
rest  of  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  Picts  and  Scots,  both  probably  Celtic 
races,  the  former  occupying  the  eastern  territory,  and  the  latter,  originally  settlers 
from  Ireland,  occupying  the  western.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
these  two  territories  were  united  under  a  Pictish  king,  and  about  a  century  later 
(in  843)  they  were  again  (and  this  time  finally)  united  under  the  Scottish  king 
Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin.  In  the  reign  of  another  Kenneth,  about  a  century 
later,  the  dominion  of  the  Scottish  kings  was  extended  nearly  to  the  boundaries 
it  afterwards  preserved,  Strathclyde,  the  northern  part  of  Cumbria,  being  then 
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acquired  by  conquest,  and  the  district  of  Lothian  ceded  to  Kenneth  by  the 
English  king  Edgar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Kenneth's  son, 
Malcolm  II.,  received  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  the  territories  of  Merse 
and  Teviotdale ;  but  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  varied  from 
time  to  time  for  a  long  period  after  this,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1240  that  a 
border  line  was  laid  down,  which  was  never  afterwards  materially  altered.  The 
Hebrides  were  acquired  from  Norway  in  1266,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands  from  Denmark  in  1369. 


IRELAND. 

Ireland,  in  Erse,  Erin,  the  more  western  and  less  important  of  the  two 
principal  islands  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  composed,  is  separated  from 
Great  Britain  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Sea,  which,  near  its  centre,  attains  a 


Clew  Bay,  Co.  llayo,  West  Coast. 

width  of  130  miles,  but  narrows  between  Holyhead  and  Howth  Head  to  60  miles; 
and  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  in  Scotland,  and  the  opposite  coast  at  Fair 
Head,  to  about  13  miles;  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Measured  diagonally,  the  greatest  length,  from  Mizen  Head, 
in  the  south-west,  to  Fair  Head,  in  the  north-east,  is  300  miles;  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  from  Carnsore  Point,  in  the  south-east,  to  Benwee  Head,  in  the  north- 
west, is  212  miles;  measured  on  a  meridian,  and  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
greatest  length  and  breadth,  respectively,  are  only  230  miles  and  180  miles;  the 
central  breadth,  nearly  between  the  bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway,  is  110  miles. 
The  area  is  31,762  square  miles.  Ireland  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
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counties,  of  which  there  are  32  in  all. 
are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


These,  with  their  areas  and  populations, 


PROVINCES 
AND  COUNTIES. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  April  4, 

1881. 

Pop.  per 
aq.  m. 

PROVINCES 
AND  COUNTIES. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  April  4, 

1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

Leinster:  — 
Carlow,  

7,620 

346 

1,279,190 

46,508 

168 

134 

Waterford,  
Ulster:  — 

721 
8,567 

113,235 
1,739,542 

157 
203 

Dublin,  

355 

418,152 

1,178 

Antrim,  

1,191 

423,171 

355 

Kildare,. 

654 

76,102 

116 

Armagh,  

513 

162,823 

315 

Kilkenny 

796 

99,064 

124 

Cavan,  

746 

129,008 

173 

772 

72,668 

94 

Donegal, 

1,871 

205,443 

110 

Longford,  .  .. 

421 

60,790 

144 

Down,  

957 

269,927 

282 

Louth,  

316 

78,228 

247 

Fermanagh,  

715 

84,633 

118 

Meath,  .. 

906 

86,301 

95 

Londonderry,  .  .  . 

816 

164,714 

202 

Queen's  County, 
\Vestroeath    . 

664 

708 

72,598 
71,513 

109 
101 

Monaghan,  
Tyrone,..         t 

500 
1,258 

102,590 
197,233 

205 

157 

Wexford,... 

901 

123,587 

137 

Connaught  :  — 

6,863 

817,197 

119 

Wicklow,  .. 

781 

73,679 

94 

Gal  way,  

2,447 

241,662 

99 

Munster:  — 

9,481 

1,323,910 

139 

Leitrim,  

613 

89,795 

146 

Clare,. 

1,294 

141,210 

109 

Mayo,  

2,131 

243,030 

114 

Cork,  

2,890 

492,810 

170 

Roscommon,  .  .  . 

950 

131,755 

139 

Kerry,  

1,853 

200,448 

108 

Sligo,  .., 

722 

110,955 

153 

1  064 

177  ''OS 

166 

Tipperary  

1,659 

199,004 

120 

Total,  

32,531 

5,159,839 

158  ; 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  coast,  forming  a  line  of  2895  miles,  is,  in 
general,  very  bold  and  rugged.  The  most  continuous  portion  is  the  east,  where 
the  only  remarkable  indentations  are  the  Loughs  of  Belfast  and  Strangford,  and 
the  Bays  of  Dundrum,  Dundalk,  and  Dublin.  In  all  other  directions,  but  more 
especially  in  the  north-west,  west,  and  south-west,  the  indentations  follow  each 
other  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession,  and  frequently  cut  so  deep  into  the 
land  as  to  give  it  a  very  broken  and  rugged  appearance.  In  point  of  extent, 
depth  of  water,  and  shelter,  many  of  these  furnish  natural  havens  which  cannot 
be  surpassed,  fourteen  of  them  affording  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships. 
The  rocky  shores  which  line  the  most  of  these  bays  are  formed  by  the  abrupt 
terminations  of  mountain  ridges,  which,  instead  of  stretching  in  continuous 
chains  across  the  interior,  rise  rather  in  vast  isolated  masses  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  usually  subside  rapidly  as  they  recede  from  it.  Indeed, 
almost  the  only  inland  range  worthy  of  the  name  is  that  of  the  Devil's  Bit, 
and  the  Sliebhbloom  Mountains,  which  stretch  in  an  irregular  curve  of  about 
30  miles,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  through  the  north-east  of  Munster  and 
west  of  Leinster,  and,  in  the  Keeper,  attain  the  height  of  2265  feet.  Most  of 
the  other  masses  attain  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the  exterior  of  the  island, 
and  thus  give  the  interior  the  form  of  a  vast  plain,  girdled  all  round  by  lofty 
mountain  barriers.  The  most  important  of  these  which  present  themselves,  in 
proceeding  as  before  from  the  north,  westward,  are  the  mountains  of  Donegal, 
culminating  in  Mount  Erigal,  2462  feet;  those  of  Sligo,  culminating  in  Truskmore; 
those  of  Mayo,  culminating  in  Nephin  and  Muilrea;  those  of  Galway,  culminating 
in  Twelve  Pins;  those  of  Kerry,  culminating  in  Brandon  and  Carn  Tual,  the 
latter  the  loftiest  summit  of  all  Ireland,  reaching  the  height  of  3404  feet;  those 
of  Waterford,  culminating  in  Mona  Vallagh;  those  of  Wicklow,  culminating  in 
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Lungaquilla;  those  of  Dublin,  culminating  in  Kippare;  those  of  Down,  culmin- 
ating in  Sliebhdonard;  and  those  of  Antrim,  which  are  less  remarkable  for  their 
height  than  the  magnificence  with  which  they  terminate  in  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Though  the  barrier  thus  formed  presents  numerous  openings,  and  the  plain 
inclosed  by  it  is  by  no  means  a  monotonous  flat,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  surface  so  formed  is  ill  adapted  for  giving  a  free  course  to  the  water  which 
collects  upon  it,  and  accordingly  contains  extensive  tracts  of  bog. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— Yew  countries  of  the  same  extent  are  so  liberally 
supplied  with  rivers.  They  are  not  only  numerous,  but  are  equally  distributed 
over  the  surface,  so  as  to  leave  no  district  without  sufficient  means  of  water 
communication;  and  are,  in  general,  admirably  adapted  for  navigation,  winding 


Milford  Mills,  Barrow  River,  Co.  Carlow. 

along  in  deep  and  gentle  currents,  and  not  often  much  encumbered  by  rocks  or 
other  obstructions.  The  Shannon,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland,  if  not  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  navigable  to  its  source,  in  Lough  Allen;  forming  a  navigable 
channel  of  214  miles,  continued  through  the  very  heart  of  the  country;  and 
though,  of  these,  144  miles  are  occasionally  obstructed  by  shallows,  over  which 
only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  float,  the  remaining  70  miles,  commencing  at  the 
town  of  Limerick,  are  safely  navigated  by  vessels  of  400  tons.  The  area  of  its 
basin  is  6946  square  miles.  The  other  rivers  of  most  importance  are  the  Bandon, 
Lee,  and  Blackwater,  almost  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Cork; 
the  Suir  and  the  Barrow,  which,  by  the  union  of  their  streams,  form  the  broad 
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estuary  of  Waterford  harbour;  the  Slaney,  which,  at  its  mouth,  expands  into  the 
large  lagoon  of  Wexford  Haven;  the  Liffey,  which,  from  having  the  capital  on  its 
banks,  is  possessed  of  much  more  commercial  importance  than  its  mere  magnitude 
could  give  it;  the  Boyne,  the  largest  river  which  discharges  itself  on  the  east 
coast;  and  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle,  which  have  their  mouths  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  north  coast. 

Besides  the  loughs  or  long  narrow  gulfs  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
sea,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Ireland  possesses  a  vast  number 
of  inland  lakes,  which,  in  some  parts,  lie  so  near  each  other  as  to  form  a  continued 
series,  easily  available  for  purposes  of  navigation.  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ulster,  is 
a  large  quadrangular  expanse,  17  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad,  and  is  not  only 
the  largest  lake  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  ranks  high  among  the  secondary 
lakes  of  Europe.  Its  beauty,  however,  bears  no  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 


Upper  Lake,  Killarney. 

Its  shores  are  low  and  marshy;  only  two  small  and  uninteresting  islands  are  seen 
upon  its  bosom,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  possesses  no  attractions.  The  only 
remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  is  the  petrifying  property  of  its  waters. 
The  other  more  important  lakes  are  Lough  Erne,  which,  when  its  basin  is  full, 
stretches  in  one  continuous  sheet  of  water  for  nearly  30  miles;  but  at  other 
times  becomes  divided,  near  its  centre,  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  lake — each, 
particularly  the  latter,  studded  with  numerous  islands,  many  of  them  inhabited, 
and  several  of  them  so  well  wooded  as  to  form  rich  and  interesting  scenery; 
Lough  Corrib,  about  24  miles  long,  and  at  the  broadest  14  miles  wide;  and, 
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connected  with  Lough  Corrib  by  a  subterranean  channel,  Lough  Mask,  both 
so  commodiously  situated  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  junction  with  each  other 
and  with  the  sea,  at  the  town  of  Galway;  Loughs  Allen,  Ree,  and  Derg — 
the  first,  as  already  observed,  forming  the  proper  commencement,  and  the  other 
two,  wide  expansions  of  the  Shannon;  and  Loughs  Conn  and  Cullin,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo.  Besides  these,  whose  magnitude  is  their  chief  claim  to  notice, 
many  others,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  are  distributed  over  the  island,  and 
often  compensate  for  their  limited  extent  by  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their 
scenery.  In  this  respect  the  lakes  of  Killarney  are  pre-eminent,  and  attract 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS. — Owing  partly  to  the  immense  extent  of  deep 
bog  which  covers  the  surface  of  Ireland,  and  conceals  the  mineral  deposits  from 
the  view,  its  geology  is 
imperfectly  known.  Its 
peculiar  features,  however, 
consist  in  the  vast  masses 
of  primary  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks  which  form  its 
mountains,  and  the  second- 
ary formations  spread  over 
its  interior.  Basaltic  rocks 
are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  north-east,  where 
they  cover  nearly  the  whole 
county  of  Antrim,  and 
often  form  colonnades,  of 
which  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way is  a  celebrated  speci- 
men. A  few  miles  east  of 
the  Giants'  Causeway  is 
the  insulated  basaltic  rock 
of  Carrick-a-Rede,  separ- 
ated from  the  mainland 
by  a  chasm,  across  which 
a  flying  bridge  of  ropes 
about  60  feet  in  length  is 
thrown  during  the  salmon-fishing  season  for  the  use  of  the  salmon  fishers,  who 
have  a  valuable  station  here.  Granite  has  its  largest  development  in  the  south- 
east, where  it  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  stretches, 
in  a  broad  belt,  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  through  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Carlow.  It  is  also  more  sparingly  developed  in  the  west,  along  the 
shores  of  Galway  Bay;  in  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  where  it  appears 
in  three  patches,  the  largest  on  the  north-west  coast;  in  a  small  patch  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Antrim,  where  it  forms  the  well-known  promontory  of  Fair 
Head;  and  in  the  east,  where  it  occupies  two  considerable  tracts,  one  wholly  in 


Carrick-a-Rede,  North  Coast  of  Antrim. 
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Down,  and  the  other,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  partly  in  Down  and  partly  in 
Armagh,  and  conspicuously  presented  along  both  sides  of  Carlingford  Bay.  Of 
the  primitive  stratified  rocks,  the  most  largely  developed  are  chlorite  and  mica 
scliist;  which,  with  primary  limestone,  hornblende,  and  other  accompanying 
strata,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  stretching  without 
interruption  over  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone, 
and  Donegal.  The  same  strata  form  a  long  narrow  belt  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  and  spread  out  into  great  breadth  on  the  coast  of  Mayo.  They  also 
occupy  considerable  tracts  on  the  coasts  both  of  Galway  and  Kerry,  but 
appear  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts,  with  the  exception  of  a  patch  in  the  north-east,  overlying  the  granite 
which  terminates  in  Fair  Head.  Next  in  the  ordeK  of  superposition  is  the 

silurian  system,  the  lower  rocks 
of  which  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  whole  island,  cover- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  counties 
Cavan  and  Monaghan,  large  parts 
of  the  south-west  of  counties  Kerry 
and  Cork,  the  far  greater  part  of 
Wexford,  and  numerous  isolated 
spots  both  on  the  coasts  and  in  i 
the  interior.  The  old  red  sand- 
stone, the  formation  next  in  order, 
has  its  largest  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  county  of  Cork,  but 
rises  to  the  surface  at  numerous 
isolated  spots,  forming  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  in  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Clare,  Gal- 
way,  Mayo,  and  Tyrone.  The  rocks 
next  in  the  series  belong  to  the  car- 
boniferous system;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lies  the  mountain  limestone, 
the  most  largely  developed  of  all  the  rocks  of  Ireland.  Its  chief  seat  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  where  it  forms  a  broad  zone  stretching  continuously  from  the  east 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  west  coast;  from  Louth  and  Dublin,  through 
East  Meath,  West  Meath,  Kildare,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Longford, 
Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Galway.  The  succession  of  the  strata  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  England,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  generally  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  fields  is  that  of  Kilkenny,  where  the  coal  is  found  in 
seven  workable  beds  in  the  form  of  anthracite;  and,  in  the  best  seams,  so  free 
from  adulteration  that  it  contains  from  94  to  96  per  cent  of  pure  carbon.  The 
largest  field  is  in  the  south-west,  where  it  occupies  an  extensive  tract  in  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork  It  is  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent,  particularly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  but  the  greater  part 
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of  the  output  is  culm  or  dross,  not  well  adapted  for  domestic  use,  and  chiefly 
employed  for  malting  and  the  burning  of  lime.  The  strata  higher  in  the  geolo- 
gical series  than  the  coal  are  very  partially  developed  in  Ireland.  Tracts  of  marl 
and  new  red  sandstone  occur  in  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  and,  at  the  south  shore 
of  Lough  Neagh,  branch  off  into  narrow  belts,  inclosing  part  of  the  county  of 
Antrim.  On  the  east  .coast  of  the  latter  county  strata  still  more  recent  appear, 
and  beds  of  lias,  greensand,  and  chalk  are  exposed  on  the  cliffs  above  the  shore. 
The  occasional  appearance  of  the  same  strata  inland,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  they  occupy  a  large  extent  of  space,  though  the  immense 
masses  of  basalt  which  overlie  them,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
500  feet,  conceal  them  from  view.  The  nature  of  the  coal  of  Ireland  has 
already  been  referred  to;  and  regarding  other  minerals  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  the  mountain  limestone,  which  in  England  contains  so  many  valuable  mines 
of  lead,  appears  to  be  here  much  less  liberally  supplied  with  that  metal;  that 
iron  ore  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Antrim;  copper  in 
the  counties  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Wicklow;  and  that  salt  of  superior  quality 
is  found  in  large  quantity  at  Duncrue  near  Carrickfergus  and  elsewhere. 

AGRICULTURE. — In  Ireland  the  condition  of  agriculture  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  the  sister  island.  The  soil,  indeed,  offers  every  advantage  to 
the  farmer;  for  though  there  is  in  various  parts  a  great  extent  of  dismal  moor- 
land wastes,  there  remains  after  deducting  these  a  vast  area  of  arable  surface, 
covered  with  a  deep  friable  loam  of  remarkable  richness.  Seldom  so  light  as  to 
degenerate  into  sand,  or  so  heavy  as  to  contain  an  undue  mixture  of  stubborn 
and  impervious  clay,  the  soils  of  Ireland  possess  that  happy  medium  texture 
which  at  once  facilitates  the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  ensures  it  an  abundant 
return.  "In  the  elements  of  natural  fertility,"  says  Mr.  M'Combie,  a  Scotch 
authority  on  agriculture,  "only  the  richer  parts  of  England,  and  very  excep- 
tional parts  of  Scotland,  approach  to  it."  But  in  spite  of  these  advantages 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  where  agriculture,  considered  as  a  system, 
has  made  less  progress.  The  holdings,  originally  too  small  to  be  occupied  by 
farmers  of  capital  and  enterprise,  have  been  allowed  to  become  almost  infinitesi- 
mally  subdivided,  until  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  patches  on  the 
produce  of  which  a  family  could  manage  to  subsist.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  are  under  1 5  acres  in  extent,  and  rather  more 
than  72  per  cent  are  under  30  acres.  The  practice  of  providing  for  the  sons,  and 
sometimes  also  for  the  daughters  of  a  family,  out  of  the  father's  holding,  is  pro- 
bably chiefly  to  blame  for  this  minute  subdivision  of  holdings;  and  this  practice 
is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  small  scope  afforded  by  other  employments  than 
agriculture  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  The  result  of  this  prevalence  of  small 
holdings  is  that  the  holders  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  raising  as  much 
as  possible  in  each  year  for  immediate  use,  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect 
which  their  mode  of  farming  must  have  upon  the  land  they  cultivate.  Over- 
cropping is  thus  an  evil  that  prevails  very  widely,  and  is  sometimes  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  nine  or  ten  crops  of  oats  are  taken  in  succession  from  the 
same  field,  without  adequate  means  being  taken  to  restore  to  the  ground  in  the 
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form  of  manure  the  nourishment  that  each  crop  takes  from  it.  According  to  the 
authority  already  quoted,  "  under  the  treatment  the  soil  of  Ireland  receives,  great 
part  of  that  of  Scotland  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  produce  any  crops  at  all 
— would  have  relapsed  into  sterility."  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that 
a  steady  diminution  is  now  taking  place  in  the  number  of  small  holdings.  Since 
1841  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  holdings  under  15  acres. 
Between  1841  and  1861  the  number  of  farms  between  15  and  30  acres  nearly 
doubled,  and  their  number  increased  also  between  1861  and  1871;  but  more 
recent  statistics  show  that  these  holdings  also  have  now  begun  to  decrease,  while 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  the  larger  holdings.  For  many  years 
back  there  has  been  a  pretty  steady  decrease  in  the  whole  extent  of  land  under 
crops  in  Ireland,  and  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  pasturev-land  to  land  under  corn 
and  green  crops  is  greater  here  than  in  Great  Britain,  for  in  spite  of  the  general 
decrease  in  the  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  very  decided 
increase  in  the  extent  of  land  in  meadow  and  clover.  As  might  be  expected 
from  this  circumstance,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the  only  branch  of  Irish  agri- 
culture that  presents  an  encouraging  aspect. 

Much  benefit  is  expected  to  accrue  to  Irish  agriculture  from  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  the  main  provisions  of  which  are — one  for 
granting  to  the  tenants  of  agricultural  holdings  the  right  of  selling  their  tenancy 
subject  to  certain  regulations;  one  for  the  appointment  of  a  court  to  which 
tenants  of  a  present  tenancy  may  apply  from  time  to  time  to  have  a  fair  rent 
fixed,  such  tenants  being  those  holding  a  tenancy  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  act  and  their  successors  in  title;  and  one  for  the  creation  of  a  land  com- 
mission with  power  (a)  to  advance  money  under,  certain  conditions  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  the  purchase  of  land  by  tenants;  (i)  to  advance  money  to  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  the  reclamation  of  waste  or  uncultivated  land,  or  for 
other  works  of  agricultural  improvement;  (c)  to  advance  money  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  emigration  from  Ireland;  and  (d)  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
inferior  courts  appointed  to  determine  suits  under  the  other  provisions  of  the 
act;  besides  provisions  for  amending  the  law  enacted  by  the  Irish  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  of  1870  as  to  compensation  for  disturbance  and  improvements. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland  (population,  1881,  249,000; 
with  suburbs,  339,000),  lies  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  within  a  mile  of  Dublin 
Bay,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Liffey,  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  through  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  city  stands 
Dublin  Castle,  a  structure  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  more  remark- 
able for  size  than  architectural  features.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  the  place  in  which  all  the  head  government  offices  are  situated. 
To  the  east,  facing  College  Green,  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Irish 
Parliament  House,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  with  a  noble  colonnade 
of  Ionic  pillars.  Facing  the  same  area  is  Trinity  College,  the  building  in  which 
the  work  of  Dublin  University  is  carried  on.  Besides  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Dublin  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  for  Ireland,  and  of  various 
learned,  scientific,  and  other  societies.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  note.  In 
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former  times  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods  were  largely  manufactured,  but  these 
branches  have  either  become  extinct  or  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  the 
distilling  of  whisky  and  the  brewing  of  porter  are  now  the  only  industries  of  the 
city  producing  articles  of  export.  The  shipping  of  the  port  is  nevertheless 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  port  in  Ireland.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
walls,  one  on  the  north  side  the  other  on  the  south,  the  latter  running  out  into 
Dublin  Bay  for  3|  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey. 

Belfast,  lying  in  low  alluvial  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  at  the 
head  of  Belfast  Lough,  is  the  next  town  in  Ireland  in  respect  of  population,  and 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  rising  towns  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Between  1861  and 


Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

1881  its  population  increased  from  122,000  to  208,000,  an  increase  due  to  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  activity  of  the  place.  Belfast  is  the  centre  of 
the  Irish  linen  trade  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  both  linen 
and  cotton  in  Ireland,  having  within  itself  the  great  majority  of  the  spinning- 
mills  and  power-loom  weaving  factories  in  Ireland.  Various  other  branches  of 
manufacture  are  carried  on,  and  on  Queen's  Island,  an  island  formed  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  channel  for  the  Lagan  in  1840,  there  is  an  iron  shipbuilding 
yard,  from  which  have  been  launched  some  of  the  finest  vessels  afloat,  among 
them  the  White  Star  line  of  mail  steamers.  The  shipping  accommodation  is 
such  as  to  place  Belfast  among  the  first-class  ports  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  of  Ireland  is  situated  at  Belfast,  the  others  being  at  Cork  and 
Gahvay.  Belfast  is  a  comparatively  modern  town,  its  prosperity  dating  from 
about  1777,  when  the  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced. 

Cork,  the  principal  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  has  remained  stationary  for 
above  half  a  century  with  a  population  of  about  80,000.     It  is  situated  on  the 
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Lee,  at  the  head  of  a  safe  and  commodious  inlet  of  the  sea  known  as  Cork 
Harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  with  Bristol.  A  naval 
dockyard  is  now  under  construction  on  Haulbowline,  an  island  within  Cork 
Harbour.  Queenstown,  another  port  in  Cork  Harbour,  is  a  common  place  of 
call  for  transatlantic  vessels.  Limerick,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  39,000,  carries  on  important  linen  and  other 
manufactures,  and  is  the  leading  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  ship- 
ment of  raw  produce.  Galway,  45  miles  north  by  west  of  Limerick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Corrib  in  Galway  Bay,  has  a  population  of  15,000,  and  also  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  produce.  Another  important  trading-place  is 


Town  and  Eock  of  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary 

"Waterford,  on  the  Suir,  in  the  south-east,  population  22,000.  Drogheda  (13,000) 
in  Louth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Liverpool,  and  manufactures  linen  and  cotton  yarn  besides  other  articles,  but  is 
chiefly  celebrated  from  the  fact  that  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  James  II. 
was  completely  defeated  by  William  III.,  was  fought  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  principal  port  on  the  north  of  Ireland  is  Londonderry  (population  29,000), 
at  the  head  of  Lough  Foyle.  It  was  formerly  called  Deny,  but,  having  been 
burned  down  in  1608  by  Irish  insurgents,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  company  of  London 
merchants,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  James  I.,  and  from  this  fact  it  received  its 
present  name.  Cashel  in  Tipperary  is  now  a  place  of  no  importance,  but  is  noted 
historically  as  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Munster.  It  was  made 
an  archbishopric  in  1142,  and  possesses  a  spacious  cathedral.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  some  interesting  ruins. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  remained  parcelled  out  among   a  number  of  native  chiefs  (kings  of 
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Connaught,  Munster,  &c.)  who  were  nearly  constantly  at  feud  with  one  another. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
comprising  the  territory  embraced  by  the  modern  counties  of  Drogheda,  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  was  occupied  by  the  English,  and  was  known 
as  the  English  Pale.  This  portion  was  governed  by  various  nobles  subject  to  a 
viceroy,  but  the  subjection  was  sometimes  little  more  than  nominal,  and  for 
several  centuries  the  power  of  the  home-government  of  England,  even  within 
the  English  Pale,  was  very  slight.  The  whole  island  was  first  brought  under 
subjection  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  between  1535  and  1542. 
Its  complete  incorporation  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  took  place  in 
1801. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  is  an  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  about  31  miles  from 
England,  32  from  Ireland,  and  18  from  Scotland.  Its  extreme  length,  north- 
east to  south-west,  is  about  30  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude  13  miles;  and  its  area  145,325  acres  or  227  square  miles.  The  island  is 
hilly,  especially  the  southern  portion;  the  highest  point  is  Sneafell,  2024  feet 
high.  The  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  clay-slate,  and  they  are  intersected  by 
veins  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  the  first  two  of  which  are  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  profitably  occupied,  and 
of  this  portion  more  than  five-ninths  is  in  grass  and  permanent  pasture,  upwards 
of  a  fourth  in  corn  crops  (chiefly  oats  and  barley),  and  somewhat  more  than  an 
eighth  in  green  crops  (chiefly  turnips  and  potatoes).  The  greater  portion  of  the 
island  is  in  the  possession  of  yeomen  farming  their  own  little  estates  of  from  10 
to  200  acres,  and  consisting  mostly  of  a  portion  of  lowland  with  hill  pasture.  The 
manufactures  are  almost  entirely  domestic.  The  herring-fishery  is  important. 
The  people  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  the  Manx  language,  a  Celtic  dialect,  is  still  in 
use,  though  all  the  inhabitants  speak  English.  The  island  has  an  independent 
legislature,  composed  of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  crown,  a  council  of  eight 
members,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  senior,  and  the  House  of  Keys, 
a  body  of  twenty-four  individuals,  formerly  self-elected,  but  since  1866  elected 
by  the  people.  The  chief  towns  are  Douglas  (14,000),  Castletown,  Peel,  and 
Ramsay.  The  Isle  of  Man  was  purchased  in  1764  for  the  British  crown  from 
the  dukes  of  Athole,  by  whom  it  was  then  held  as  a  feudal  dominion.  The 
population  according  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  census  of  1881  was 
53,492,  or  236  to  the  square  mile. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Britain  in 
the  British  Channel,  off  the  west  coast  of  Normandy  in  France.  They  consist  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  with  some  dependent  islets,  and  have  an 
area  of  48,322  acres  or  75  J  square  miles.  They  all  consist  of  igneous  rocks, 
nearly  denuded  of  the  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  seem  at  an  earlier  period 
to  have  been  covered,  and  the  principal  minerals  are  felspar,  quartz,  hornblende, 
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asbestos,  and  chlorite.  The  flora  is  remarkably  rich,  numbering  nearly  2000 
species.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
mangold,  vetches,  wheat,  &c.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  soil  is  profitably 
occupied,  and  of  the  land  under  cultivation  less  than  a  half  is  in  per- 
manent pasture  or  sown  with  artificial  grasses,  about  a  third  is  under  green 
crops,  and  about  one-sixth  under  corn  crops.  The  islands  are  celebrated  for  a 
peculiar  breed  of  cattle  known  by  the  name  of  Alderney  or  Norman  cattle. 
Property  is  much  subdivided  on  the  islands,  from  5  to  8  acres  being  regarded 
as  a  fair  estate.  Wealth  is  pretty  equally  divided,  and  poverty  and  pauperism 
are  rare.  All  articles  excisable  in  Britain  are  free  of  duty  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  there  are  no  assessed  taxes,  no  custom-houses,  and  no  turnpikes. 
The  language  of  ordinary  life  is  nearly  the  same  as  Old  Norman  French,  but 
French  is  the  language  of  the  law-courts,  and  English  is  generally  understood, 
and  is  taught  in  all  the  parochial  schools.  The  government  of  the  islands  is 
in  the  hands  of  bodies  called  the  "  states,"  some  members  of  which  are  named  by 
the  crown,  while  others  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  others  sit  ex  qfficio. 
The  chief  town  is  St.  Heliers,  in  Jersey,  with  a  population  of  about  31,000. 
The  Channel  Islands  form  the  only  remains  of  the  Norman  provinces  once 
subject  to  the  British  crown.  The  total  population  in  1881  was  87,731,  or  1162 
to  the  square  mile. 

HELIGOLAND  is  a  rocky  islet  of  about  130  acres  in  extent,  lying  in  the 
North  Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  It  is 
composed  of  a  reddish  sandstone  which  is  rapidly  being  worn  away  by  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  2300,  are  of  Frisian  descent,  and  speak  a 
Frisian  language.  Their  chief  support  is  the  fisheries.  Heligoland  was  taken 
by  the  British  from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  was  left  in  the  possession  of  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814. 
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France  (anciently  Gallia)  is  a  maritime  country  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
forming  one  of  its  most  extensive,  most  populous,  and  most  influential  states. 
On  taking  a  survey  of  this  great  country  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  advantages  it  derives  from  its  position.  It  not  only  forms  a  continuous  and 
compact  whole,  but,  while  protected,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  continent, 
by  great  natural  barriers  on  all  sides  except  the  north-east,  by  the  Pyrenees  from 
Spain,  by  the  Alps  from  Italy,  by  the  Jura  from  Switzerland,  and  partly  by  the 
Vosges  from  Germany,  a  long  line  of  coast  on  the  west  and  north-west  gives  it 
immediate  access  to  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare,  while  on  the  south  its  harbours 
in  the  Mediterranean  secure  to  it  a  large  share  in  the  traffic  of  that  most 
important  of  all  inland  seas.  The  whole  length  of  coast-line  is  3177  miles,  or 
about  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  64  square  miles  of  surface.  The  longest  lines 
that  can  be  drawn  across  France  are  two  diagonals,  which  intersect  each  other 
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— the  one  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  extremities,  670  miles,  and  the 
other,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  extremities,  555  miles.  Measured 
on  the  meridian  of  Dunkirk  the  greatest  length  is  580  miles,  and  measured  on 
the  parallel  of  48°  20'  the  greatest  breadth  is  547  miles.  The  breadth  near  the 
centre  is  400  miles,  and  along  the  parallel  of  46°  15',  where  it  ia  narrowest,  does 
not  exceed  345  miles.  The  total  area  of  France  is  204,436  square  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— Before  the  revolution  of  1789  France  was  divided 
into  general  governments,  or  provinces,  as  they  are  usually  called,  although  by 
some  writers  this  latter  term  is  reserved  for  the  ancient  feudal  territories  into 
which  France  was  divided  in  the  middle  ages.  The  number  of  these  general 
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Area, 
sq.  ni. 

Pop. 

1876. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Area, 

sq.  in. 

Pop.  1876. 

Ain 

2238 

365,462 

Lot  

2012 

276,512 

Aisne 

2838 

560,427 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2067 

316,920 

Allier         

2821 

405,783 

Lozere 

1996 

138,319 

Alpes  (Basses-) 

2684 

136,166 

Maine-et-Loire 

2750 

517,258 

Alpes  (Hautes-) 

2158 

119,094 

Manche 

2289 

539,910 

Alpes  Maritimes    ... 

1482 

203,604 

Marne 

3159 

407,780 

Ardeche 

2133 

384,378 

Marne  (Haute-) 

2401 

252,448 

Ardennes    ... 

2020 

326,782 

Mayenne 

1996 

351,933 

Ariege 
Aube 

1889 
2676 

244,795 
255,217 

Meurthe-et-      ) 
Moselle         \ 

2025 

404,609 

Aude 

2437 

300,065 

Meuse 

2405 

294,054 

Aveyron 

3375 

413,826 

Morbihan    ... 

2625 

506,573 

Bouclies-du-R.hone 

1970 

556,379 

Nievre 

2632 

346,822 

Calvados 

2131 

450,220 

Nord            

2193 

1,519,585 

Cantal         

2216 

231,086 

Oise... 

2261 

401,618 

Charente 

2294 

373,950 

Orne 

2354 

392,526 

Charente-Inferieure 

2635 

465,628 

Pas-de-Calais 

2550 

793,140 

Cher             

2780 

345,613 

Puy-de-D6me 

3070 

570,207 

Correze        ...         ..'. 

2265 

311,525 

Pyrenees  (Basses-)... 

2943 

431,525 

Corse 

3377 

262,701 

Pyrenees  (Hautes-) 

1749 

238,037" 

Cote-d'Or    

3383 

377,663 

Pyrene'es-Orientales 

1592 

197,940 

C&tes-du-Nord 

2659 

630,957 

Rhin  (Haut-) 

233 

68,600 

Creuse 

2150 

278,423 

Rhdne          

1077 

705,131 

Dordogne    ... 

3545 

489,848 

Saone  (Haute-) 

2062 

304,052 

Doubs 

2018 

306,094 

Saone-et-Loire 

3302 

614,309 

Drome 

2518 

321,756 

Sarthe          

2396 

446,239 

Eure 

2300 

373,629 

Savoie 

2224 

268,361 

Eure-et-Loir 

2268 

283,075 

Savoie  (Haute-) 

1667 

273,801 

Finistere 

2595 

666,106 

Seine 

184 

2,410,849 

Gard            

2253 

423,804 

Seine-et-Marne 

2329 

347,323 

Garonne  (Haute-)  ... 

2429 

477,730 

Seine-et-Oise 

2215 

561,990 

Gers 

2425 

283,546 

Seine-Inferieure 

2164 

798,414 

Gironde 

3761 

735,242 

Sevres  (Deux-) 

2316 

336,655 

Herault       

2393 

445,053 

Somme 

2380 

556,641 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2597 

602,712 

Tarn             

2217 

359,232 

Indre 

2624 

281,248 

Tarn-et-Garonne    .  .  . 

1436 

221,364 

Indre-et-Loire 

2361 

324,875 

Var  

2349 

295,763 

Isere 

3201 

581,099 

Vaucluse     ... 

1370 

255,703 

Jura 

1928 

288,823 

Vende'e 

2588 

411,781 

Landes 

3599 

303,508 

Vienne 

2691 

330,916 

Loir-et-Cher 

2452 

272,634 

Vienne  (Haute-)    ... 

2130 

336,061 

Loire 

1838 

590,613 

Vosges 

2269 

407,082 

Loire  (Haute-) 

1916 

313,721 

Yonne 

2868 

359,070 

T  oirf*  Trif  pri^nTA 

O«KA 

fi19  Q79 

£\J<)'± 

'!]_../    it 

Loiret 

2614 

360,903 

Total  

204,436 

36,905,788 
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governments  has  varied  at  different  epochs.  Under  Francis  I.,  by  whom  they 
were  instituted,  there  were  nine,  namely,  Normandy,  Guienne,  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Champagne-et-Brie,  Picardy,  Ile-de-France. 
Under  Henry  III.  there  were  twelve,  formed  by  the  addition  of  Brittany, 
Orl6anais,  and  Lyonnais.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  number  was  fixed  at  thirty-two, 
to  which  a  thirty-third  was  added  by  the  acquisition  of  Corsica  under  Louis  XV. 
In  1789  it  was  determined  that  the  whole  of  France,  including  the  island  of 
Corsica,  should  be  parcelled  out  into  departments,  and  each  department  sub- 
divided successively  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  communes,  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  actually  carried  out  in  1790.  This  division  has  since  maintained 
its  ground,  and  perhaps  deserves  it,  because,  instead  of  being  merely  an  artificial 
nomenclature,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  kind  of  natural  classification,  each 
department  being  named  after  the  most  important  physical  feature  which  it 
contains;  and  thus  furnishing,  in  the  name,  some  knowledge  of  the  space  which 
it  designates.  The  number  of  departments  was  originally  eighty-three,  but  it 
has  been  at  different  times  increased  and  decreased.  The  total  number  at 
present  is  eighty-seven,  the  area  and  population  of  which  are  given  in  the 
table  on  the  previous  page.  As  the  old  provinces,  though  no  longer  recognized 
in  legal  and  other  formal  documents,  continue  so  familiar  to  the  French  them- 
selves, and  are  so  frequently  mentioned,  not  only  by  earlier  writers,  but  in  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  statistical  works  of  the  present  day,  a  table  is  here 
given  exhibiting  these  provinces  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  departments 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  them: — 


PROVINCES. 

Alsace, 

An  jou, 

Artois, 

Aunis, 

Auvergne,   ... 

Be'arn-et-Navarre, 

Berry,          

Bourbonnais, 
Brittany, 
Burgundy,  ... 
Champagne, 
Corsica, 
Dauphine",   ... 

Flanders,     

Foix,  

Tranche  Comte^ 

Gascony  and  Guienne, 
He  de  France, 
Languedoc, 

Limousin, 

Lorraine, 

Lyonnais, 

Maine, 

Marche, 

Nivernais, 

Normandy, 

Orle"anais, 


DEPARTMENTS. 

(Now  German  territory,  except  the  dep.  of  Haut-Rhin). 

Maine-et-Loire. 

Inland  or  south-eastern  portion  of  Pas-de-Calais. 

Maritime  part  of  Charente-Infe"rieure. 

Puy-de-D6me  and  Cantal. 

Basses-Pyrenees. 

Cher,  Indre. 

Allier. 

Cdtes-du-Nord,   Finistere,  Ille-et-Vilaine,   Loire-Infe"rieure,  Mor- 

Ain,  Cote-d'Or,  Saone-et-Loire,  Yonne.  [bihan. 

Ardennes,  Aube,  Marne,  Haute-Marne. 

Corse. 

Hautes-Alpes,  Drdme,  Isere. 

Nord. 

Ariege. 

Doubs,  Jura,  Haute-Sa6ne. 

|  Aveyron,  Dordogne,  Gers,  Gironde,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Landes, 
{      Hautes-Pyrene"es,  Tarn-et-Garonne. 

Oise,  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  southern  part  of  Aisne. 

Ardeche,   Aude,    Gard,    He"rault,    Haute-Garonne,    Haute-Loire, 
Lozere,  Tarn. 

Correze,  Haute- Vienne. 

Meuse,  Vosges,  Meurthe-Moselle  (and  German  Lorraine). 

Loire,  Rhdne. 

Mayenne,  Sarthe. 

Creuse. 

Nievre. 

Calvados,  Eure,  Manche,  Orne,  Seine-Infe'rieure. 

Eure-et-Loir,  Loiret,  Loir-et-Cher. 
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PROVINCES.  DEPARTMENTS. 

Picardy,       ...         ...         ...  Somme,  maritime  part  of  Pas-de-Calais,  northern  part  of  Aisne. 

Poitou,         ...          ...          ...  Deux-Sevres,  Vendee,  Vienne. 

Provence,    ...         ...         ...  Basses-Alpes,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Var,  eastern  part  of  Vaucluse. 

Koussillon,  ...          ...          ...  Pyre'ne'es-Orientales. 

Saintonge  and  Angoumois,  Charente  and  eastern  or  inland  part  of  Charente-Infe'rieure. 

Touraine,     ...         ...         ...  Indre-et-Loire. 

The  following  territories  have  been  acquired  since  1790: — 

TERRITORIES.  DEPARTMENTS. 

Avignon  and  Venaissin  (including  Orange  previously  acquired),  ...     Part  of  Vaucluse. 

Nice,     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...     Alpes-Marithnes. 

Savoy,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...     Savoie,  Haute-Savoie. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— France  is  traversed  from  south-west  to  north-east 
by  several  chains  of  mountains  forming  the  general  water -shed  of  the  country. 
This  water-shed  has  two  slopes,  the  one  towards  the  west  and  north,  carrying 
its  waters  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  English  Channel,  and  the 
German  Ocean;  the  other  towards  the  east  and  south,  carrying  its  waters  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills  forming  this  water-shed 
stretch  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vosges,  and  between  these  mountains  include 
the  western  Corbieres  in  the  department  of  Aude,  the  Cevennes,  the  mountains 
of  Vivarais,  Lyonnais,  Beaujolais,  and  Charolais,  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Plateau  de 
Langres,  and  the  Faucilles  Mountains,  forming  a  curve  which  never  recedes  far 
from  the  course  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  The  highest  part  of  this  series  of 
mountains  is  in  the  south  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Loire, 
Allier,  Lot,  and  Tarn,  where  the  peaks  of  Crucinas,  Mezenc,  and  Lozere,  belonging 
to  the  Cevennes,  all  rise  to  a  height  exceeding  5500  feet.  This  general  water- 
shed is  met  towards  the  north-east  by  the  eastern  mountain  ranges  of  France, 
namely,  the  Jura  range  and  various  Alpine  ranges,  one  of  the  peaks  of  which 
is  Mont  Blanc,  which  may  be  regarded  as.  the  culminating  point  of  the  European 
mountains,  although  not  absolutely  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  Near  the 
centre  of  France,  and  separate  from  the  great  water-shed  of  the  country,  are 
several  groups  of  volcanic  mountains  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  Auvergne,  which  rise  from  a  plateau  of  about  3000  feet  in  height, 
characterized  by  scenes  of  a  peculiarly  wild,  imposing,  and  picturesque  aspect, 
by  sombre  valleys,  deep  gorges,  impetuous  torrents,  and  by  a  remarkable  wealth 
in  mineral  and  thermal  waters.  The  chief  peaks  of  this  region  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  a  northern,  called  the  D6mes,  among  which  the  highest  peak  is  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  5854  feet,  a  middle  group,  to  which  belongs  the  highest  peak  of 
all,  the  Puy  de  Sancy,  6100  feet,  and  a  southern,  in  which  the  highest  peak  is  the 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  5983  feet.  With  the  exception  of  Brittany  and  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy almost  all  the  rest  of  France  is  level.  The  island  of  Corsica  is  moun- 
tainous in  character,  and  contains  loftier  summits  than  any  on  the  mainland  of 
France,  that  of  Monte  Cinto  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  that  of 
Monte  Rotondo  near  the  centre,  each  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  9000 
feet,  while  several  other  summits  exceed  7000  feet  in  height.  The  principal  level 
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tract  is  a  small  strip  about  the  middle  of  the  east  coast,  and  this  is  rendered 
almost  uninhabitable  by  malaria.  Attempts  are  now  being  made,  however,  to 
remedy  this  by  means  of  plantations  of  eucalyptus. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  spurs  thrown  off  by  the  great  water-shed  divide 
France  into  six  principal  basins,  five  of  which  are  on  the  north-western  slope, 
and  one  on  the  south-eastern.  These  are:— 1.  The  basin  of  the  Garonne  and  its 
affluents  (the  Ariege,  Tarn,  Lot,  and  Dordogne  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Gers 
on  the  left  bank);  area  35,000  square  miles.  For  sea-going  ships  the  Garonne 
is  navigable  only  to  the  head  of  the  estuary  formed  by  its  union  with  the 
Dordogne.  From  a  short  distance  above  St.  Macaire  there  is  a  lateral  canal  by 
means  of  which  the  navigability  of  the  river  is  continued  for  small  boats.  To 


Chain  of  the  D6raes,  from  the  base  of  the  Puy  Chopiue. 

the  principal  basin  of  the  Garonne  belong  also  the  two  secondary  basins  of  the 
Charente  on  the  north,  and  the  Adour  on  the  south.  The  most  important 
tributary  of  the  latter  river  is  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  has  its  head-waters  amidst 
the  most  remarkable  scenery  of  the  Pyrenean  chain — the  valley  of  Argeles, 
the  dark  gorge  of  Pierrefitte,  the  triangular  basin  of  Luz,  the  circus  of  Gavarnie 
with  its  snow-clad  mountain  terraces  and  its  waving  cataract  nearly  1400  feet  high, 
the  Yignemale  with  its  glacier  overhung  by  a  tremendous  precipice.  2.  To  the 
north  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  that  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries  (the 
Nievre  and  the  Maine  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Allier,  Loiret,  Cher,  Indre, 
Vienne,  and  Sevre  Nantaise  on  the  left);  area  44,400  square  miles.  The  Loire  is 
navigable  from  Roanne  in  the  department  of  Loire  450  miles  above  its  mouth; 
but  between  that  town  and  Chatillon  in  the  department  of  Loiret  the  navigation 
is  so  much  impeded  that  a  lateral  canal  has  been  constructed  to  connect  these  two 
points.  To  this  basin  also  belong  the  secondary  basins  of  the  Vilaine  and  the 
Blavet  3.  The  basin  of  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  (the  Aude,  Marne,  and  Oise 
on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Yonne,  Loing,  Eure,  and  Rille  on  the  left  bank) ;  area 
30,000  square  miles.  The  Seine  is  navigable  from  Troyes.  The  secondary  basins 
are  that  of  the  Somme  in  the  north,  and  those  of  the  Orne  and  Oise  in  the  south. 
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4.  The  basin  of  the  Meuse  and  its  tributaries  (the  Sombre  on  its  left  bank),  to 
which  is  added  the  secondary  basin  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde.     Only  the  southern 
portion  of  these  two  basins  is  included  within  the  political  boundaries  of  France. 

5.  The  basin  which  pours  a  number  of  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Moselle,  into  the  Rhine.     Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  basin  also 
is  included  within  the  political  boundaries  of  France.     6.  The  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  France  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
great  water-shed;  area  38,000  square  miles.     The  tributaries  of  the  Rhone  are 


Castle  of  Crussol,  on  the  Rhone,  near  Valence. 

the  Ain,  the  Sa6ne,  the  Ardeche,  and  the  Card  upon  the  right  bank,  and  the 
Isere,  Dr6me,  and  Durance  on  the  left.  Only  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  is  in  France.  The  secondary  basins  are  those  of  the  Var,  Argens, 
and  Arc  on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Tet,  Aude,  and  Herault  on  the  west. 
Near  the  point  at  which  the  last-mentioned  river  enters  the  department  to 
which  it  gives  name  is  situated  the  cavern  or  grotto  of  Ganges,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  known  to  exist  anywhere,  both  on  account  of  its  extent  and  the 
singularity  and  magnificence  of  the  sights  it  presents  to  those  who  enter  it. 

The  lakes  are  so  few  in  number,  and  individually  so  limited  in  extent,  as  to 
be  undeserving  of  separate  notice.  The  largest,  Grand-lieu,  in  the  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  covers  an  area  of  only  27  square  miles,  and  is  altogether 
devoid  of  interest.  The  next  in  size,  St.  Point,  in  the  Jura,  does  not  cover 
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three  square  miles.  Others  of  still  less  dimensions  become  more  interesting 
from  their  localities  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  in  the  deep  hollows 
of  ancient  craters  in  Auvergne. 

GEOLOGY.— As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  extent  of  space  which 
it  occupies,  France  possesses  all  the  geological  formations  in  a  greater  er- 
icas degree  of  development.  The  mountains  generally  have  a  nucleus 
of  granite,  which  accordingly  forms  a  prevailing  rock  in  the  Alps,  on  the 
east  frontier,  and  their  branches  south  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevenues,  and  the  elevated  plateau  of  Langres.  In 

the  Vosges  it  is  more  sparingly  de- 
veloped, its  place  being  often  occupied 
by  porphyry;  "and  in  the  Jura,  where 
limestone  occurs  in  such  enormous 
masses  as  to  have  given  its  name  to  a 
peculiar  formation  (the  Jurassic),  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  except  in  the  form 
of  erratic  blocks;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
peninsula,  including  the  old  province  of 
Brittany  and  part  of  those  of  Normandy 
and  Poitou,  is  covered  by  it.  The  other 
crystalline  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of 
trachytes  and  basalts,  have  received  a 
magnificent  development  in  Auvergne, 
where  whole  mountains  are  composed 
of  them,  and  where  the  effects  of  remote 
volcanic  agency  are  still  presented  to  the 
eye  in  extinct  craters  and  lava  streams. 
The  granite  is  overlaid  by  primitive 
stratified  rocks  of  gneiss,  and  of  micaceous 
and  argillaceous  slates,  succeeded,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pyrenees,  by  mountain 
limestone,  which  there  assumes  a  form  worthy  of  the  name,  and  is  found  on 
Mont  Perdu,  full  of  its  characteristic  fossil  shells,  at  the  height  of  10,990  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  secondary  formation,  commencing  with  this 
limestone  and  continued  in  ascending  series  up  to  the  chalk,  always  possesses 
peculiar  interest,  because  within  it  valuable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  all  the 
workable  seams  of  coal,  are  included.  It  is  largely  developed  in  many  parts 
of  France,  and  furnishes  a  considerable  number  of  coal  and  mineral  fields,  to 
which  more  particular  reference  will  afterwards  be  made.  The  tertiary  forma- 
tion, including  all  the  limestones,  sands,  and  clays  above  the  chalk,  occurs  con- 
tinuously in  two  great  divisions,  and  partially  in  a  number  of  isolated  spots,  and 
covers  a  vast  extent  of  surface.  The  larger  continuous  division  is  in  the  south- 
west, where  it  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  occupies  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  of  the  Adour.  The  lesser  but  better 
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known  division  takes  the  name  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  has  been  made  familiar 
to  the  scientific  world  by  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and  other  distinguished  naturalists. 
It  occupies  a  large  extent  of  space  around  Paris,  and  stretches  south  into  the 
valley  of  the  Loire.  A  considerable  stretch  of  the  same  formation  is  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  particularly  along  the  east  bank  both  of  that  river  and 
its  tributary  the  Sa6ne.  Of  more  recent  alluvial  formations  the  only  one  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  notice  is  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  The  mountain  masses  of 
Corsica  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite  and  porphyry,  which  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally overlaid  by  extensive  beds  of  limestone. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  of  France  is  greatly  diversified,  but  is  nearly  every- 
where healthy.  France  may  be  divided  into  four  climatic  regions  according  to 
the  different  vegetable  products  which  different  districts  are  able  to  mature. 
Within  the  first,  and  warmest,  the  olive  is  successfully  cultivated.  It  forms  the 
south-east  part  of  France,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  departments  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  second  region  is  characterized  by  the  general  culti- 
vation of  maize  or  Indian-corn.  Its  north  limit  is  determined  by  a  line  drawn 
diagonally  in  an  east-north-east  direction,  from  the  department  of  Gironde  to 
that  of  the  Vosges.  The  third  region  reaches  north  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
profitable  culture  of  the  vine,  and  may  be  considered  as  determined  by  a  line 
stretching  between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  town  of  Me"zieres,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes.  All  the  country  beyond  this  line  is  included  in  the 
fourth  region.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  with  a  very  limited  excep- 
tion it  lies  wholly  within  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  between 
the  isothermal  lines  of  50°  and  60°;  and,  consequently,  with  a  mean  annual  temper- 
ature, the  difference  of  which  at  its  north  and  south  extremities  does  not  exceed  1 0°. 
In  the  north-west  the  prevalence  of  winds  from  that  direction  often  produces  a 
superfluity  of  moisture,  which  manifests  itself  in  mists  or  in  frequent  and  heavy 
showers  of  rain.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  the  south-east,  a  contrary  effect  is 
produced,  and  a  sultry,  stifling  wind  wrinkles  up  the  skin,  and  not  unfrequently 
spreads  fever  in  its  most  malignant  form.  But  it  is  only  to  a  few  exceptional 
districts  that  these  remarks  apply.  After  allowing  for  them,  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  surface  remains  under  an  atmosphere  remarkable,  more  especially 
in  its  central  districts,  for  salubrity,  serenity,  and  brightness. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c.— More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  soil  of  France  is  produc- 
tive, and  about  one-half  of  the  whole  French  territory  is  under  the  plough.  To 
secure  the  productiveness  of  the  land  thus  occupied  it  has  been  seen  that 
nothing  is  wanting  to  the  climate;  and  the  soil,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  at  least 
medium  fertility.  In  regard  to  the  management  of  arable  land  the  French  are 
still  far  behind  the  English,  but  have  nevertheless  made  great  advances  within 
the  present  century.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  production  of  cereals  in 
France  has  more  than  doubled,  while  the  extent  of  land  under  cereals  has 
increased  by  only  a  sixth.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  has  increased  in  that  time  by  two-thirds,  a  result  attributable  partly 
to  increased  assiduity  in  cultivation,  but  chiefly  to  the  use  of  improved  imple- 
ments and  the  adoption  of  better  agricultural  methods.  The  improvement  of 
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agriculture  is  a  matter  -which  receives  direct  attention  from  the  government. 
Every  arrondissement  has  an  agricultural  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  sub-prefect,  and  this  chamber  meets  every  year  and  draws  up 
reports  and  offers  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  agriculture  in  France,  although 
advancing,  is  not  keeping  pace  in  its  advance  with  many  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  that  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
almost  endless  subdivision  of  property,  which  necessarily  results  from  the  French 
law  of  succession,  by  which  all  children  inherit  equally.  The  ordinary  cereals 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  cultivated  crops.  In  France  these  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  crops  next  in  importance 
to  these  are  meslin  or  mixed  corn  (meteil),  potatoes,  maize  and  millet,  and  buck- 
wheat. In  addition  to  these  hemp,  rape,  flax,  and  beet  are  pretty  generally 
cultivated  in  France,  though  to  a  smaller  extent.  This  last  plant  is  cultivated 
pretty  extensively  in  some  departments,  especially  in  that  of  Nord,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  The  most  valuable  crops  of  which  the  cultivation  on  a 
great  scale  is  not  general,  but  confined  to  particular  districts,  are  tobacco,  saffron, 
and  hops.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  monopolized  by  the  government,  and 
is  confined  to  certain  departments.  In  France  the  extent  of  land  in  grass  and 
permanent  pasture  is  proportionally  much  less  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  grass  land  (including  meadows  and  permanent 
pasture)  exceeds  that  in  corn  and  green  crops,  whereas  in 'France  the  grass  land 
amounts  to  only  about  one-third  of  the  land  under  other  crops  than  grass.  No 
branch  of  agriculture,  however,  is  now  receiving  more  attention  in  France  than 
the  cultivation  of  artificial  meadows.  Every  year  French  cultivators  are 
encroaching  on  the  wastes  and  natural  pastures  to  put  them  under  artificial 
grasses,  chiefly  clover  and  lucerne,  and  the  harvest  obtained  from  these  grasses 
now  ranks  next  in  importance  after  the  cereals  among  all  the  products  of  French 
agriculture.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  increasing  attention  now  paid  in  France  to  the 
rearing  of  stock.  Formerly  the  races  of  oxen,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  more  perfect  types,  were  almost  as  various  as  the  different  districts  into 
which  the  country  is  divided;  but  by  the  crossing  of  breeds,  the  removing  of 
cattle  from  one  province  to  another  at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  other 
improved  methods  of  rearing,  this  state  of  matters  is  gradually  being  altered. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  local  breeds  are  disappearing  in  favour  of  those 
qualities  which  the  breeder  aims  at  developing.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  carried 
on  with  considerable  success,  and  though  the  improvement  of  the  carcass,  by 
imparting  to  it  the  best  feeding  properties,  continues  to  be  too  much  overlooked, 
the  fleece  has  in  many  districts  been  carefully  and  skilfully  improved,  and  much 
wool,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  merino,  is  raised.  The  general  employment 
of  cattle  for  agricultural  purposes  gives  little  encouragement  to  the  rearing  of 
draught-horses;  but  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  nation  have  always  created 
an  extensive  demand  for  horses  of  a  description  adapted  both  for  heavy  and 
light  cavalry.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  such  breeds,  by 
the  establishment  of  government  studs,  and  the  rearing  of  them  is  extensively 
and  successfully  carried  on.  Asses  and  mules,  generally  of  a  superior  descrip- 
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tion,  are  much  used  in  France,  and  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers  for 
exportation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  French 
agriculture.  The  total  quantity  of  land  in  vineyards  is  nearly  a  twenty-fifth  of 
the  whole  surface;  but  as  there  are  extensive  and  continuous  districts  where 
there  are  no  vineyards,  the  proportion  which  vine-land  on  the  districts  properly 
adapted  to  it  bears  to  the  whole  land  under  cultivation  attains  a  much  higher 
ratio.  There  are  seventy-five  departments  in  which  the  vine  is  cultivated  more 
or  less,  but  three-fourths  of  the  production  is  obtained  from  about  thirty 
departments.  In  everything  relating  to  this  branch  of  culture  the  French  are 
unsurpassed.  The  various  first-class  wines  which  they  produce,  under  the  names 
of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  &c.,  are  in  high  repute  and  general  demand 
over  all  Europe.  The  departments  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land  is  occu- 
pied by  vineyards  are  those  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  besides  He"rault,  and 
Var,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyon;  but  the  departments  of  Marne  and  Aube,  forming 
the  ancient  province  of  Champagne,  and  those  of  Cote-d'Or  and  Saone-et-Loire, 
comprised  in  Burgundy,  though  yielding  a  less  quantity  of  wine  than  others,  are 
highly  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  products.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  good  years  France  produces  about  one-half  of  the  whole  wine  production 
of  the  world.  Since  about  1870  the  vineyards  of  France  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  devastations  of  the  Phylloxera,  some  departments  having  been  almost 
entirely  laid  waste  by  this  scourge.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  the  vintage  of 
1875  was  the  largest  of  the  century,  amounting  to  more  than  1,800,000,000 
gallons.  A  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  France  consists  in  its  fruits.  Among  the 
most  important  fruit-trees  cultivated  in  France  are  the  apple,  the  fruit  of  which, 
in  the  northern  districts,  particularly  in  Normandy,  is  largely  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cider;  the  chestnut,  which,  in  the  somewhat  barren  districts  of 
Central  France  (Limousin,  Cevennes,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Vivarais),  yields  an 
article  of  food  which  takes  the  place  of  the  cereals  among  the  poorer  classes;  the 
mulberry-tree,  cultivated  in  eight  or  ten  departments  in  the  south-east  (especially 
in  Gard  and  Ardeche),  both  for  its  fruit  and  its  leaves,  the  leaves  being  used  as 
food  for  the  silk- worms,  on  which  the  French  silk  manufacture  depends;  the 
olive,  which  grows  in  the  same  districts  as  the  mulberry,  but  is  principally 
cultivated  in  the  department  of  Var;  the  pear,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  peach, 
orange,  fig,  almond,  &c.  The  products  of  Corsica  are  chestnuts  and  walnuts 
in  the  higher  parts,  the  vine  and  the  olive  lower  down,  mulberries  and  oranges 
in  the  valleys,  and  even  cotton  and  indigo  in  a  few  level  tracts  on  the  coast. 

The  forests  of  France  occupy  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  territory. 
Their  principal  localities  are  the  Ardennes,  Vosges,  and  Plateau  de  Langres,  in 
the  north-east;  the  Jura  in  the  east;  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  in  the  centre. 
The  two  loftiest  of  the  French  mountain-ranges,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  are 
comparatively  poor  in  wood.  Isolated  forests  exist  in  various  other  quarters,  as 
at  Compidgne,  Yillers-Coterets,  Halatte,  Chantilly,  Fontainebleau,  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  and  in  the  Landes  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the  last-mentioned 

locality  a  forest  of  sea-pine,  about  100  miles  long  by  7  miles  broad,  has  been 
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formed,  which  not  only  furnishes  good  timber,  &c.,  but  serves  the  important  pur- 
pose of  protecting  from  sand  a  low-lying  level  tract  of  great  extent  on  which 
sheep  are  tended  by  shepherds  mounted  on  stilts. 

MINERALS. — The  coal-fields  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  coal-pits  exist 
in  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  departments;  but  most  of  these  are  very  limited  in 
extent.  Several  of  the  smaller  fields  occur  in  the  north-west,  and  also  in  the 
south,  where  both  anthracite  and  lignite  are  found;  but  the  fields  whose  impor- 
tance entitles  them  to  particular  notice  are  only  two — that  of  Valenciennes  in  the 
north,  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  Belgian  coal-field,  and  that  of 
St.  Etienne,  to  which  the  manufactures  of  that  town,  as  well  as  of  Lyons  and 
the  surrounding  district,  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  prosperity.  The  annual 
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output  is  scarcely  a  seventh  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  falls  so  far  short 
of  the  annual  consumption  that  a  large  import  takes  place  from  England  and 
Belgium,  particularly  the  latter,  and  wood  continues  to  be  the  common  fuel 
throughout  France,  at  least  for  domestic  purposes.  The  coal-fields  contain  seams 
of  iron,  which  are  extensively  worked,  and  furnish  ore  to  a  great  number  of  blast- 
furnaces; but  most  of  the  ore  obtained  in  France  is  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
coal-fields,  and  of  the  total  amount  of  ore  smelted  in  the  country  more  than  a 
half,  reckoned  by  value,  is  imported.  Among  other  metals  the  most  important 
are  copper  and  lead,  but  the  total  produce  of  all  the  minor  metals  (one-fourth  of 
which  belongs  to  the  single  department  of  Eure)  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  consumption.  Lead  occurs  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  a  great  number 
of  districts,  and  is  generally  argentiferous.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  rich- 
ness of  the  seams  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  the  working  of  it  is 
confined  to  three  particular  spots  in  the  departments  of  Finistere,  Lozere,  and 
Puy-de-D6me.  Manganese  is  also  widely  diffused,  and  gold  is  obtained  by  wash- 
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ing  from  several  rivers  in  the  south.  The  principal  saline  substances  are  alum 
and  common  salt.  The  former  occurs  extensively  in  bituminous  schists  abound- 
ing with  iron  pyrites;  the  latter  is  obtained  from  mines  of  rock-salt,  and  from 
salt  springs  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  and  in  still  greater 
quantity  from  the  lagoons  and  salt  marshes  which  line  many  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  Salt  is  indeed  the  most  important  mineral  product  of  France 
after  coal  and  iron,  the  quantity  produced  always  exceeding  700,000  tons 
annually.  A  large  revenue  is  also  derived  from  quarries;  from  the  granite  and 
basalt  of  the  Auvergne  district,  from  the  beautiful  marbles  of  the  Alps  and  the 
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Pyrenees,  from  the  slate-mines,  limestones,  and  lithographic  stones  of  Limousin, 
and  from  valuable  beds  of  common  clay,  fine  potter's  earth,  and  kaolin.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  deposits  of  phosphates  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  great 
central  plateau  from  which  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  rise,  and  in  certain 
northern  departments  (Meuse,  Ardennes,  and  Pas  de  Calais)  have  acquired  great 
economical  importance  as  furnishing  a  valuable  artificial  manure.  The  springs 
of  mineral  water  in  France  are  remarkably  numerous,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  where  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  Cauterets, 
Bareges,  Pau,  and  numerous  other  places,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account 
of  possessing  such  mineral  springs  in  great  abundance,  and  also  in  the  Auvergne 
district,  and  in  the  Alps  and  the  Vosges.  Corsica  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  argentiferous  lead,  besides  rich  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  granite,  and 
porphyry,  as  well  as  a  great  abundance  of  mineral  and  thermal  waters. 

MANUFACTURES. — The  most  important  tissue  is  silk,  which  employs  nearly 
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two  millions  of  persons,  and  furnishes  about  27  per  cent  in  value  of  the  whole 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  France.  It  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
plain  and  figured,  and  the  industry  has  its  principal  locality  at  Lyons  and  the 
towns  of  the  surrounding  district,  particularly  St.  Etienne.  After  it,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance,  follow  cotton  stuffs,  pure  and  mixed,  at  Rouen,  St. 
Quentin,  Troyes,  Lille,  &c. ;  woollens,  including  broad-cloths,  at  Louviers,  Elbeuf , 
S6dan,  Carcassonne,  Abbeville,  &c. ;  lighter  woollen  stuffs  at  Rheims,  Roubaix, 
and  Tourcoing;  carpets  at  Paris,  Aubusson,  Abbeville,  and  Beauvais;  linens, 
including  fine  muslin,  gauze,  and  lace,  at  Lille,  Armentieres,  Valenciennes,  Cam- 
brai,  St.  Quentin;  embroidered  articles  at  Nancy.  The  metal  industries  have  also 
attained  a  high  degree  of  importance.  Hardware  of  all  kinds  is  manufactured 
chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Haute-Marne,  C6te-d'0r,  Haute-Sa6ne,  Ardennes, 
Nievre,  Meuse,  Doubs,  and  Loir-et-Cher;  cutlery  has  its  chief  seats  at  Laiigres, 
Thiers,  and  Chatellerault;  St.  Etienne  is  pre-eminent  in  the  manufacture  of  arms; 
and  Paris,  Lille,  Nantes,  and  Creuzot  in  that  of  machinery.  Of  the  other  manu- 
factures of  France  the  most  important  are  porcelain  at  Sevres,  Paris,  Limoges, 
and  Bayeux;  stoneware  at  Nevers,  Montereau,  &c. ;  and  common  pottery  at 
Paris,  Nevers,  and  Meillonas;  beet-root  sugar  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Nord; 
leather,  and  the  various  articles  made  of  it,  including  gloves;  paper,  plain  and 
stained;  hats,  hosiery,  steel,  iron,  brass,  and  zinc  ware,  plate  and  flint  glass,  &c. 
Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  articles  in  which  skill,  taste,  and  ingenuity  are 
more  especially  required  have  their  common  seat  in  the  capital.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  all  articles  of  virtu,  jewelry,  clocks  and  watches,  surgical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  carriages,  types,  books,  and  engravings. 

FISHERIES. — Among  the  fisheries  of  France  that  of  sardines  is  most  impor- 
tant on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Corsica;  that  of  herring,  mackerel,  turbot, 
salmon,  &c.,  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  the  English  Channel; 
that  of  tunnies  and  anchovies  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most 
extensive  oyster-beds  are  those  of  the  basin  of  Arcachon  in  the  department  of 
Gironde;  but  the  best  oysters  are  those  of  Marennes  in  Charente-Inf^rieure,  Can- 
cale  in  Brittany,  and  the  department  of  Calvados  in  Normandy.  Cod-fishing  is 
carried  on  actively  near  the  Newfoundland  bank  by  fishermen  of  St.  Malo,  St. 
Brieuc,  and  Granville,  and  near  Iceland  also  by  fishermen  of  Dunkirk. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION,  &c.— The  canals  of  France  are  numerous,  and 
furnish  signal  displays  of  engineering  skill.  The  Canal  du  Midi,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  starting  from  a  point  in  the  Garonne  a 
little  below  Toulouse,  is  continued  in  an  east-south-east  direction  into  the  lagoon 
of  Thau,  and  thereby  gives  a  continued  navigable  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  line  of  the  important  towns  of  Bordeaux, 
Agen,  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  and  Narbonne.  In  like  manner  three  separate 
canals  cut  across  the  basin  of  the  Rhone :  the  Canal  du  Centre,  or  of  Charolais, 
connecting  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire;  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  Canal,  so  called  from 
uniting  these  two  rivers,  partly  by  the  intervention  of  the  Doubs;  and  the 
Burgundy  Canal,  connecting  the  Sa6ne,  Yonne,  and  Seine.  The  effect  of  these 
three  canals  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  isolate  the  basins  of  the  Rhone, 
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Loire,  Seine,  and  Ehine,  and  to  give  navigable  access  from  any  one  of  them  into 
the  other  three.  In  all,  France  possesses  about  3000  miles  of  canals,  in  addition 
to  about  5000  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  giving  a  total  equal  to  about  one  mile 
of  internal  navigation  for  every  25  square  miles  of  surface.  The  roads  of  France 
are  usually  classified  under  the  heads  of  national  and  departmental  roads,  besides 
which  there  is  an  extensive  mileage  of  country  or  district  roads  (chemins  vicinaux), 
the  length  of  which  is  unknown.  All  the  railways  in  France  are  granted  to 
private  companies  for  only  a  limited  period,  at  the  end  of  which  they  become 
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state  property.  Their  total  length  is  equal  to  about  one  mile  of  railway  for 
every  14  square  miles  of  surface.  The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  France 
every  year  is  equal  to  about  13  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  number 
of  telegraphic  messages  equal  to  about  one  for  every  three  persons. 

COMMERCE  AUD  SHIPPING.— The  principal  centres  from  which  the  internal 
commerce  of  France  emanates,  are  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Lille,  St.  Etienne, 
Toulouse,  Nimes,  Nancy,  and  Perpignan;  and  the  principal  seats  of  its  foreign 
commerce  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  St.  Nazaire  on  the  Loire, 
Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  its  foreign  commerce 
it  stands  second  only  to  Britain  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Among  the 
principal  articles  of  import  the  raw  materials  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
(wool,  silk,  cotton)  hold  the  first  place;  articles  of  food  come  second,  and 
manufactured  articles  third.  Among  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
ducts of  French  manufacturing  industry  (woollens,  millinery,  sugar,  and  silk 
goods)  come  first,  those  of  her  vineyards  and  corn-fields  next,  while  raw  materials 
hold  the  last  place.  The  shipping  of  France  is  far  below  what  might  be  expected 
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from  the  development  of  its  foreign  commerce,  considerably  less  than  one-half  of 
which  is  carried  on  in  French  vessels. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— The  unit  of  the  French  monetary 
system  is  the  franc  (of  the  value  of  about  9|d),  which  is  divided  decimally. 
The  same  system  has  been  adopted  under  a  convention  with  France  by  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Servia,  and  without  any  convention  by  Roumania, 
partially  also  by  Spain  and  Hungary.  The  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
use  in  France  is  also  decimal,  the  units  with  their  English  equivalents  being  as 
follows : — 

The  metre  =  39'37  inches,  or  3'28  feet. 

(The  kilometre  =  1000  metres  =  1093'6  yards,  or  '621  of  a  mile.) 

The  are  =  the  square  of  ten  metres  =  1076-44l  square  feet. 

(The  hectare  =100  ares  =  2  "4  7  acres. 

The  square  kilometre  =  100  hectares  =  '386  of  a  square  mile.) 

The  stere  =  1  cubic  metre  =  35'317  cubic  feet. 

The  litre    •  =1'76  pints. 

(The  hectolitre  =  100  litres  =  22-0097  gallons.) 

The  gramme  =  15'4323  grains. 

(The  kilogramme  =  1000  grammes  =  2'205  Ibs.) 

The  same  system  has  been  adopted  by  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Roumania,  Ecuador,  and  Hayti,  and 
partially  by  Colombia.  Japan  also  is  stated  to  be  about  to  adopt  it. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— In  France  education  in  all  its  branches  has 
long  been  taken  under  the  special  cognizance  of  the  state,  and  the  superintendence 
of  it  is  expressly  committed  to  a  high  functionary,  who  takes  the  name  of  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship  (des  Cultes).  The  principal  educational 
establishments  are  classed  under  three  heads — primary,  secondary,  and  academical 
or  superior.  At  the  head,  and  as  centre  of  the  whole,  stands  the  university. 
The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  considered  its  grand-master,  and,  with 
a  council  composed  of  thirty  members,  exercises  an  educational  jurisdiction 
over  all  France.  For  this  purpose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  cir conscriptions,  each  of  which  has  the  name  of  acad&mie  univer- 
sitaire  of  the  chief  place  within  its  district.  But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  com- 
pleteness of  the  educational  system  in  France,  even  primary  education  in  that 
country  is  still  very  far  behind.  At  the  census  of  1872  nearly  a  third  of  those 
above  six  years  of  age  were  found  to  be  unable  to  read,  and  in  some  departments 
the  proportion  was  nearly  two-thirds.  Since  1873,  however,  much  has  been 
done  to  promote  elementary  education.  Subventions  have  been  granted  even  to 
the  smallest  communal  schools,  and  instruction  has  been  made  gratuitous  where 
necessary.  Religion,  in  like  manner,  is  taken  under  the  cognizance  of  the  state, 
and  falls  within  the  province  of  the  high  functionary  already  mentioned.  Here, 
however,  his  power  of  interference  is  much  circumscribed;  for  while  the  state 
declares  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  majority,  it  does  not 
establish  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  places  all  forms  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  professes  to  deal  impartially  with  all  by  paying  salaries  to  their  ministers. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  at  least  nominally  the  religion  of  98  per  cent  of  the  people. 
In  reality,  however,  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  especially  of  the  men, 
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pay  little  regard  to  the  claims  of  religion,  and  their  adherence  to  Catholicism  is 
described  by  themselves  as  political  rather  than  religious. 

PEOPLE.— The  French  are  in  the  main  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  but  contain 
a  considerable  admixture  of  other,  especially  Teutonic  elements.  The  Celts 
have  maintained  themselves  in  their  greatest  purity  in  the  central  region  south 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  Teutonic  infusion  is  strongest  in  the  basin  of  the  Sadne 
and  Khone,  where  the  Burgundians  settled,  and  in  the  northern  provinces, 
settled  by  the  Franks  and  Normans.  But  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  France 
were  very  different  from  those  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  the  invaders 
exterminated  or  displaced  the  previous  inhabitants  and  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  land  as  far  as  they  extended  their  settlements,  while  in  the  former  this 
never  occurred.  Only  a  portion  of  the  territory  conquered  at  different  times 
was  confiscated  by  the  conquerors;  the  remainder  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  possessors  on  condition  of  their  paying  something  by  way  of  rent,  and 
the  Teutonic  settlers  finally  adopted  the  superior  civilization  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  although  of  Celtic 
origin,  are  not  all  descendants  of  the  ancient  Celts  of  France,  but  in  part  of 
fugitives  from  Britain  who  took  refuge  here  in  the  fifth  century  when  their  own 
country  was  invaded  by  Angles  and  Saxons;  and  in  this  part  of  France  a 
Celtic  dialect  is  spoken  to  some  extent  even  at  the  present  day.  Besides  Celts 
France  in  ancient  times  contained  in  the  south-west  a  population  of  totally 
different  kindred,  the  Iberians,  and  the  descendants  of  this  people  are  still  to 
be  found  occupying  a  strip  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  from  Beam  to  Rous- 
sillon.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Corsica  appear  to  have  been  a  mixture  of 
Iberians  and  Ligurians;  but  the  people  are  now  much  more  mixed,  in  consequence 
of  successive  settlements  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Goths,  Saracens,  and 
Italians. 

Though  the  French  people  are  Celtic  their  language  is  not  so.  In  the  period 
of  more  than  half  a  millennium  during  which  France  remained  a  Roman  province 
the  Romans  had  imposed  their  own  language  on  the  people,  and  French  is 
accordingly  a  daughter  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Literary  French  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  northern  France  and  known  as  the  langue 
(Toil,  that  is,  the  tongue  in  which  oil  was  used  for  "  yes,"  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  langue  d'oc,  the  principal  dialect  of  the  south,  where  oc  was  used  for 
"yes."  Even  at  the  present  day  pure  French  is  spoken  by  all  classes  of  the 
people  only  in  the  departments  round  Paris  and  the  central  provinces  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire.  Elsewhere  it  is  spoken  only  by  the  educated  classes,  the 
uneducated  making  use  of  various  dialects,  of  which  the  langue  d'oc  is  still  one  of 
the  most  important.  Of  the  eighteen  millions  and  a  half  of  French  peasantry 
the  majority  are  said  still  to  remain  faithful  to  their  ancient  dialects.  In 
French  Flanders  (department  of  Nord)  Flemish  is  still  the  language  of  the 
people.  In  Corsica  a  dialect  of  Italian  is  spoken. 

The  density  of  population  in  France  is  not  very  great,  about  180  to  the 
square  mile,  which  is  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  Ireland.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population,  too,  is  remarkably  slow  when  compared  with  that  of 
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other  European  countries.  Between  the  census  of  1872  and  that  of  1876,  the 
whole  increase  amounted  to  little  more  than  2  per  cent;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  rich  agricultural  provinces,  such  as  Normandy  and  the  basin 
of  the  Garonne,  there  is  even  a  tendency  to  decline.  In  these  localities  there 
are  few  modes  of  earning  a  livelihood  except  by  agriculture,  and  in  order  that 
this  resource  may  be  ample  it  is  necessary  that  the  subdivision  of  property 
should  not  go  to  an  extreme,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  French  law,  it  would 
inevitably  do  if  families  as  a  rule  were  large.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in 
these  parts  of  France  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  population  live  unmarried, 
and  the  families  of  married  persons  are  in  general  very  small.  According  to 
the  latest  official  returns  the  cultivated  land  of  France  is  divided  among  upwards 
of  5,500,000  proprietors. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— Since  the  overthrow  of  the  second 
empire  by  a  Paris  mob  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  France  has  had  republican 
institutions.  The  details  of  the  constitution  were  fixed  by  a  law  dated  the  25th 
of  February,  1875,  and  passed  by  a  national  assembly  which  met  in  1871.  This 
law  places  the  legislative  authority  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly  composed  of 
two  chambers,  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  senate.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  consists  of  one  member  for  every  arrondissement  containing  less  than 
100,000  of  a  population,  and  one  for  every  additional  100,000  or  fraction  of  that 
number  in  each  arrondissement,  and  the  members  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  senate  consists  of  300  members,  225  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
departments  and  the  colonies  and  75  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  head 
of  the  government  is  a  president,  elected  for  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  members  of  the  two  chambers  sitting  as  one.  The  revenue  is  principally 
derived  from  indirect  taxes,  registration  dues,  and  stamps,  direct  taxes,  and  the 
post-office.  The  indirect  taxes  are  principally  on  beverages,  native  sugar,  and 
salt,  and  include  also  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tobacco.  The  principal  direct 
taxes  are  a  land-tax,  a  poll-tax,  and  tax  on  movables,  a  tax  on  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  licenses  for  certain  trades. 

The  French  army  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  recruitment  of  July, 
1872,  the  first  article  of  which  declares  every  Frenchman  liable  for  military 
service.  Subsequent  articles  restrict  this  liability  to  persons  not  declared  unfit 
for  military  service  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  and  prescribe  that 
five  of  the  twenty  years'  service  for  which  every  Frenchman  (with  certain 
exemptions)  is  liable  must  be  in  the  active  army,  four  in  the  reserve  of  the 
active  army,  five  in  the  territorial  army  (so  called  from  being  localized  in 
certain  regions),  and  six  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  Organized  on 
this  basis  the  army  of  France  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  more  than  half  a 
million  of  men,  and  on  a  war  footing  may  be  brought  up  to  a  strength  of  two 
and  a  half  millions.  The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and 
partly  by  voluntary  enrolment.  There  are  five  great  naval  stations  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  namely,  Cherbourg  on  the  English  Channel,  Brest  on  the  west  coast  of 
Brittany,  Lorient  on  the  south  coast  of  Brittany,  Rochefort  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  and  Toulon  on  the  .Mediterranean. 
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CHIEF  TOWNS.— Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  second  city  in  the  world 
in  point  of  population,  having  at  the  census  of  1876  a  population  of  1,989,000 
within  the  fortified  wall  by  which  it  is  completely  surrounded.  Its  area  within 
that  limit  is  19,270  acres,  which  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  London, 
and  as  its  population  is  considerably  more  than  half  that  of  London,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  much  more  crowded  together  than  those  of 
the  other  great  capital.  It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  death-rate 
of  Paris  is  materially  greater  than  that  of  London — 26  as  compared  with  23  per 
thousand  per  annum.  To  accommodate  so  large  a  population  in  so  small  a  space 
the  houses  are  generally  high,  seldom  less  than  four  stories  and  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  sometimes  as  high  as  eight;  and,  as  in  the  large  towns  of 
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Scotland,  each  tenement  is  composed  of  several  dwellings  which  are  reached  by 
a  common  stair.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  population  is  so  densely 
packed  together,  the  streets  of  Paris,  especially  in  the  west  and  south,  are  inter- 
rupted by  extensive  parks  and  gardens  and  wide  promenades  planted  with 
trees,  which  contribute  greatly  to  brighten  the  general  aspect  of  the  city.  The 
Seine  traverses  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  near  the  centre  forms  two 
small  islands,  the  lowermost  of  which,  the  He  de  la  Cite",  is  the  cradle  of  Paris, 
and  contains  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  On  this  island  the  ancient 
Gallic  tribe  of  the  Parisii  had  a  settlement,  and  on  the  site  of  that  settlement 
Julius  Caesar  built  a  town  (Lutetia  Parisiorum),  which  grew  to  be  the  capital  of 
France.  The  influence  of  Paris  as  a  capital  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most 
capitals.  Paris,  according  to  a  common  saying,  is  France.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  national  life  the  supremacy  of  Paris  is  undisputed;  and  this  supremacy, 
says  Charles  Vogel,  author  of  Le  Monde  Terrestre,  is  so  well  accepted  by  the  pro- 
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vinces,  and  the  prestige  of  the  capital  is  combined  with  such  attractiveness,  that 
the  French  people  have  been  divided  with  reason  into  two  classes,  those  who 
inhabit  Paris  and  those  whose  ambition  it  is  to  do  so. 

Lyons,  or  more  properly  Lyon  (343,000),  in  the  department  of  the  Ehone,  is 
admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Saone.  It  is  the 
second  city  in  France,  and  essentially  a  seat  of  commerce  and  industry;  above  all, 
the  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  France,  which  were  introduced  there 
by  Italians  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  greatly  stimulated  by  the  invention  of 
the  Jacquard  loom,  the  honour  of  which  belongs  to  this  city.  The  name  of 
the  city  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Lugdunum.  Marseilles  (319,000),  on  the 
coast  of  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Khdne,  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  fourth  in  Europe,  ranking  in  this  respect  next  after  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Hamburg.  It  is  probably  the  most  ancient  city  in  France,  having 
been  founded  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Phocaea  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  in  classical  times  known  as  Massilia.  A  peculiar  aspect  is 
given  to  the  country  round  Marseilles  by  the  thousands  of  small  country  houses 
with  which  it  is  studded.  These  are  the  property  not  of  the  wealthy  but  of  the 
working  and  lower  middle  classes,  whose  delight  is  to  spend  their  Sundays  in 
these  retreats.  Bordeaux  (215,000),  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and,  besides  being  an 
important  seat  of  commerce  (exporting  chiefly  wine),  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
among  French  provincial  towns  for  the  elegance  and  amenity  of  its  manners. 
It  is  the  ancient  Burdigala,  and  was  in  Roman  times  capital  of  Aquitania 
Secunda,  afterwards  of  the  province  of  Guienne.  Lille  (163,000),  the  next 
town  in  point  of  size,  is  the  largest  and  most  industrious  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  department  of  Nord.  It  stands  in  a  rich  plain 
intersected  by  the  canals  of  the  Deule,  which  partly  surround  the  town,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  it  is  said  to  owe  its  name,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
L'lle  (the  island).  Toulouse  (132,000),  in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne, 
although  an  important  seat  both  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  more  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  historical  celebrity.  Under  the  name  of  Tolosa  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  afterwards  the 
capital  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  in  the  south-west  of  Gaul,  and  still  later  of  an 
important  fief  belonging  to  the  counts  who  took  their  title  from  this  city.  It 
now  possesses  a  valuable  museum  of  archaeology,  with  galleries  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  St.  Etienne  (126,000;  dep.  Loire)  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  of  its 
lying,  as  already  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  two  principal  coal-fields  of  France. 
Since  the  sixteenth  century  it  has  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  ribbon  manu- 
facture in  France,  and  among  its  other  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  making 
of  weapons  of  war,  for  the  making  of  which  the  state  has  an  immense  manu- 
factory here.  St.  Etienne  furnishes  Lyons  with  its  supplies  of  coal,  and  as  it 
stands  higher  than  Lyons  the  loaded  trucks  are  allowed  to  descend  to  the  latter 
city,  which  is  more  than  thirty  miles  off,  by  their  own  weight.  Nantes  (122,000; 
dep.  Loire-Inferieure)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  opposite  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  France;  and 
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;hough  its  shipping  has  greatly  declined  since  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
;ion,  it  is  still  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  French  colonies,  and  possesses  numerous 
sugar  refineries.  It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Nanneti 
Rouen  (105,000;  dep.  Seine-Infe"rieure),  the  old  capital  of  Normandy,  is  famous 
'or  its  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture,  especially  the  cathedral  and  the  church 
)f  St.  Ouen,  and  is  also  a  busy  manufacturing  city,  producing,  with  the  district 
•ound,  a  third  of  all  the  cottons  manufactured  in  France.  Havre  (92,000;  Seine- 
[nferieure)  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  but  is  now  the  second  port 
)f  France,  a  fifth  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  France  passing  through  it. 
Of  the  numerous  other  towns  in  France  either  noted  as  seats  of  commerce 
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and  industry,  or  celebrated  historically,  or  both,  we  can  only  select  a  few  for 
mention.  In  the  north  Eoubaix  (84,000),  Tourcoing  (49,000),  Valenciennes 
(26,000),  and  Amiens  (67,000),  the  first  three  in  the  department  of  Nord,  the 
last  in  that  of  Somme,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  that  quarter  next  in  importance  to  Lille.  In  the  north-east  are  three  toAvns 
of  historical  note,  Eheims  or  Eeims  (81,000;  dep.  Marne),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  France,  famous  for  its  cathedral  of  St  Remy,  in  which  the 
kings  of  France  were  formerly  crowned;  Nancy  (66,000;  dep.  Meurthe-et-Moselle), 
capital  of  the  old  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  still  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  France; 
and  Troyes  (41,000;  dep.  Aube),  still  possessing  all  the  picturesque  character  of 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Paris,  lies  Versailles, 
famous  for  its  magnificent  palace,  used  as  a  residence  by  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolution.  In  about  the  same  latitude  as 
Paris  and  Versailles  on  the  coast  stands  Brest  (67,000),  already  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  great  naval  stations  of  France,  having  a  very  commodious  roadstead, 
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a  well  defended  harbour,  and  five  large  docks,  four  of  which  are  hewn  out  of  th< 
living  rock  Inland,  on  or  near  the  Loire,  there  are  three  towns  of  such  impor 
tance  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over.  These  are  Angers  (57,000;  dep.  Maine 
et-Loire),  the  old  capital  of  Anjou,  with  a  cathedral;  Tours  (48,000;  dep.  Indre 
et-Loire),  once  the  capital  of  Touraine,  and  at  one  time  much  more  populoui 
than  it  is  at  present;  and  Orleans  (52,000;  dep.  Loiret),  with  important  wooller 
manufactures,  nurseries,  and  gardens.  Tours  is  also  celebrated  as  possessing  on< 
of  the  largest  typographical  establishments  in  the  world;  and  in  its  neighbour 
hood  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  the  resort  of  Louis  XI 
In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  banks  of  the  Loire  in  Touraine  am 
Orleanais  are  studded  with  castles  famous  in  French  history  or  renowned  foi 
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their  architecture.  In  the  south  there  are  two  towns  of  importance,  Ximes  an< 
Montpellier,  within  30  miles  of  each  other,  near  the  Gulf  of  Lyon.  The  forme 
(63,000;  dep.  Gard),  the  Nemausus  of  the  Epmans,  possesses  some  of  the  mos 
remarkable  Roman  remains  in  France,  particularly  the  Maison  Carree,  the  be« 
preserved  specimen  of  Corinthian  architecture  of  the  period  to  which  it  belong* 
the  remains  of  a  large  amphitheatre,  and  those  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  no 
known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard.  The  latter,  Montpellier  (55.000;  dep.  Herault 
situated  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery,  was  long  famous  as  a  health  resor 
and  still  is  so  for  its  school  of  medicine,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arab 
in  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  is  the  nav 
station  of  Toulon  (70,000;  dep.  Var),  a  strongly  fortified  place,  deemed  impm 
nable  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Further  east,  in  the  department  of  Alpes-Maritime 
is  the  famous  health  resort  of  Nice  (53,000),  an  old  town  said  to  have  bee 
founded  by  Phocseans  of  Marseilles.  Higher  up  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  ther 
are  still  four  towns  deserving  of  mention, — Avignon,  on  the  Rhone  itself,  th 
residence  of  the  popes  from  1309  to  1376;  Grenoble  (45,000;  dep.  Isere),  th 
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ancient  Gratianopolis,  and  Besangon  (54,000 ;  dep.  Doubs),  the  ancient  Vesontio, 
both  strong  fortresses;  and,  finally,  Dijon  (48,000;  dep.  Cote  d'Or),  the  old 
capital  of  Burgundy. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— France  or  Gaul  was  anciently  occupied  by  Celtic 
and  Iberian  tribes,  the  latter  occupying  the  south-west.  In  125  B.C.  the  Romans 
conquered  the  south-eastern  portion  of  it,  which  being  erected  into  a  Roman 
province,  was  henceforth  known  as  Provincia,  the  modern  Provence,  many  of 
the  cities  of  which,  such  as  Aries  (Arelate),  Aix  (Aquae  Sextias),  as  well  as  Nimes 
and  Marseilles,  already  mentioned,  were  famous  even  in  ancient  times.  Between 
58  and  51  B.C.  all 
the  rest  of  Gaul  (in- 
cluding Belgium) 
was  conquered  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and 
under  Augustus  the 
whole  was  divided 
into  four  provinces 
— Gallia  Narbon- 
ensis,  formed  of  the 
original  province ; 
Aquitania,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  Loire; 
Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  from  Gallia 
Xarbonensis  to  the 
Seine  and  Marne; 
and  Gallia  Belgica, 
to  the  north  of  the 

Seine  and  Marne,  and  including  Belgium.  In  the  fourth  century  a  new  division 
was  made  into  seventeen  provinces.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  this  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  was  invaded  by  Burgundians,  who  formed  a  kingdom  in  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone,  and  soon  after  a  similar  kingdom  was  formed  in  the  Roman 
Aquitania  by  the  western  Goths  (Visigoths).  Within  a  century  after  that  the 
Roman  dominion  was  extinguished  in  Gaul,  and  both  of  these  new  formed  king- 
doms were  overthrown  by  the  German  confederation  of  the  Franks,  who  invaded 
under  their  king  Clovis,  and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  by  which  it  is 
ill  known.  After  the  death  of  Clovis  his  dominions  were  divided  between  his 
ons,  and  France  remained  for  the  most  part  divided  till  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne  as  he  is  usually  called, 
conquered  and  organized  an  empire  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west  to  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  and  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  east,  and 
embraced  also  three-fourths  of  Italy,  and  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  On  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  however,  this  empire  was  divided  (814),  as  that  of  Clovis 
had  been;  but  the  eastern  and  Avestern  portions  of  the  empire  (Germany  and 
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France)  were  subsequently  more  than  once  united,  till  in  887  they  were  divided 
for  the  last  time.  But  the  royal  power  in  France  had  by  this  time  become  little 
more  than  nominal.  The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  fiefs 
which  were  in  effect  petty  kingdoms,  the  rulers  of  which  bore  the  titles  of  dukes 
and  counts,  and  resided  in  castles,  many  of  which  still  remain  either  entire  or  in 
ruins.  The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
French  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  oi 
the  Capetian  dynasty,  in  987 : — 


987  He  de  France,  Picardy,  Orleanais. 

1100  Berri. 

1202  Maine  and  Perche,  Anjou,  Touraine. 

1203  Normandy. 
1203-1369  Limousin. 

1242  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  and  Aunis. 

1229-1271  Languedoc. 

1284  Champagne. 

1307  Lyonnais. 

1349  Dauphine". 

1375  Poitou. 

1453  Guienne  and  Gascony. 

1476  Burgundy. 

1481  Provence. 


1499-1532  Brittany. 

1531  Marche  and  Auvergne. 

1558  Calais  and  district. 

1559  Bourbonnais. 

1589  Navarre,  Be"arn,  and  Foix. 

1642  Roussillon. 

1659  Artois. 

1659-1667  French  Flanders. 

1674  Franche  Comte'. 

1707  Nivernais. 

1713  Orange. 

1766  Lorraine. 

1791  Avignon. 

1860  Nice  and  Savoy. 


COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES.— In  addition  to  the  territory  it  occupies  in 
Europe,  France  possesses  Algeria,  besides  various  colonies  and  protected  states  in 
Asia,  Oceania,  America,  and  elsewhere.  These,  with  their  area  and  population 
according  to  the  most  recent  returns,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Date  of 
Acquisition. 

1.  —  FRANCE  AND  ALGERIA. 
France                        ... 

204,090 

36,905,788 

Algeria 

122,914 

2,867,626 

1830 

2.  —  COLONIES. 
In  India  (PondicheYy,   Karikal,  Mahe",  ) 
Yanaon,  Chandernagore),           ...          ) 
French  Cochin-China 
Marquesas  and  Loyalty  Islands    ... 
New  Caledonia 

196 

21,710 
1,309 
6,718 

285,022 

1,528,836 
19,345 
58,800 

1679 

1861 
1841;  1864 
1854 

Seneganibia  ... 

V 

197,431 

1637 

Gold  Coast  and  Gaboon 
Isle  of  Reunion 

? 

764 

•> 

183,786 

1843 
1649 

Isles  of  Mayotte  and  Nossi-Be" 
Isle  of  Ste.  Marie    ... 

207 
67 

17,052 
6,948 

1843 
1635 

St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon 
Martinique    ... 

81 
381 

5,121 
161,995 

1635 
1635 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies 
St.  Barthelemy                      

720 
8 

175,516 
2,374 

1634 

1878 

French  Guiana 

35  080 

27082 

1604 

3.  —  PROTECTED  STATES. 
Kingdom  of  Cambodia 
Tahiti  and  dependencies 
Islands  of  Toubouai,  Vavitou,  and  Rapa  .  .  . 
Touamatou  Islands  ... 

32,380 
438 
56 
2,934 

890,000 
21,936 
675 
8,000 

1862 
1841 
1845 
1844 

Gambier  Islands 

12 

1,500 

1844 

Total  (in  round  numbers)  

430,000 

43,000,000 

BELGIUM. 
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MONACO. 

Monaco  is  a  small  principality  on  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south  by  the  French  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes.  Its  whole  area 
is  only  about  6  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  7000.  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  a  strongly  fortified  place,  situated 
on  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  olive,  orange,  and  lemon  groves,  and  notorious  from 
the  fact  that  gaming  tables,  suppressed  nearly  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  are 
still  permitted  there.  The  principality  of  Monaco  was  conferred  in  the  tenth 
century  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  on  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Grimaldi,  which 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1731.  In  1793  it  was  incorporated  with 
France,  in  1814  restored  to  its  princes,  but  in  1815  was  placed  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1860  it  came  again  with  the  district  of  Nice 
into  possession  of  France,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  is  still  independent  was 
handed  over  to  its  present  princes  by  Napoleon  III. 


BELGIUM. 

Belgium  (French,  Belgique)  is  a  kingdom  lying  to  the  north  of  France. 
Measured  along  the  line  connecting  the  north-west  and  south-east  extremities 
of  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  France  it  has  a  length  of  189  miles,  and  measured 
along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this  one  stretching  from  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  country  to  a  point  about  the  middle  of  its  French  frontier  it  has  a 
breadth  of  1 1 6  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  shows  the  areas  of  the  different 
provinces,  with  their  population  on  31st  December,  1878: — 


Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Antwerp, 1,093 


Lifesre,... 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

.       1,116  ... 

Population. 
...      650,801 

Limburg,  

931  ... 

..      209,343 

Luxemburg,... 
Namur,  

..     1,705  ... 
..     1,413  ... 

...     208,134 
...     321,835 

11,366 

5,476,668 

Population. 

..  560,020 

Brabant, 1,267  978,071 

Flanders,  East, 1,157  879,682 

Flanders,  West, 1,248  693,530 

Hainaut 1,436  975,252 


PHYSICAL  FEATUBES.— A  general  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  country  may  be 
obtained  by  regarding  it  as  an  inclined  plane,  somewhat  rugged,  and  consider- 
ably elevated  in  the  south-east,  from  which  it  slopes  more  or  less  gradually 
north  and  west,  till  it  sinks  into  low  plains  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  elevated  districts  are  formed  by  ramifications  of  the  Ardennes, 
which,  entering  Belgium  from  France,  stretch  along  the  south  of  Namur,  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  Luxemburg,  and  attain  their  culminating  point  in  the  south- 
east of  Liege  at  Stavelot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spa,  where  the  height 
exceeds  2000  feet.  In  accordance  with  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  the  main 
streams  of  Belgium  have  a  northern  direction;  and  the  whole  country  lies 
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within  the  basin  of  the  German  Ocean.  Only  two  of  the  Belgian  streams — 
the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  or  Schelde — have  a  magnitude  which  entitles  them 
to  the  name  of  rivers;  but  so  important  are  these  two  in  themselves,  and 
numerous  their  affluents,  that  no  country  in  Europe  is  better  supplied  wit 
natural  water  communication.  The  climate  of  Belgium  is  on  the  whole  tet 
perate  and  agreeable.  The  only  parts  of  the  country  which  can  be  consider 
unhealthy  are  the  low  flats  which  prevail  in  Flanders,  and  the  polders  or  rich 
alluvial  tracts  which  have  been  gained  from  the  rivers  by  embankment,  chiefly 


The  Meuse,  near  Namur. 

in  Antwerp.     There  agues  and  other  diseases  engendered  by  a  humid  and  sluggish 
atmosphere  are  prevalent. 

GEOLOGY. — The  rocks  appear  to  rest  on  primary  formations;  but  thost 
which  reach  the  surface  generally  consist  of  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  and  moun 
tain  limestone.  Proceeding  north-west  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  these  rocks 
take  a  cover,  and  the  coal  formation  becomes  fully  developed.  This  coal-nek 
is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  north  of  France,  and  stretches  through  Belgiun 
in  a  north-east  direction,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Hainau 
and  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Liege,  and  skirting  the  provinces  of  Namu: 
and  Luxemburg.  It  contains  numerous  workable  seams  both  of  coal  and  iron 
North  and  west,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coal-field,  a  more  recent  formation  i 
found,  covered  by  deep  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  former  prevailing  more  ii 
the  interior,  and  the  latter  near  the  coast,  where  it  has  been  drifted  int- 
hillocks  or  downs,  and  forms  the  only  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  th 
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sea.     Some  of  the  clay  in  this  district  is  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  pottery; 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fit  only  for  coarse  ware,  or  for  bricks. 

AGRICULTURE. — The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  the  inhabitants  have  so  happily  availed  themselves  of 
their  natural  advantages  that  they  early  began,  and  in  some  respects  still  deserve, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  model  farmers  of  Europe.  The  high  lands  traversed  by 
the  Ardennes  are  chiefly  occupied  by  natural  pastures,  and  produce  a  hardy 
breed  of  horses,  which,  being  admirably  adapted  for  light  cavalry,  are  largely 
exported  to  France  for  that  purpose;  while  vast  herds  of  swine  are  fed  almost 
at  no  expense  on  the  mast  of  the  forests.  In  the  opposite  extremity  of  Belgium, 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Antwerp  and  partly  in  that  of  Limburg,  an  extensive 
tract  occurs  which  strikingly  contrasts  in  appearance  with  the  hilly  districts  of 
the  south-east,  but  is  perhaps  still  less  adapted  for  the  ordinary  operations  of 
agriculture.  This  tract,  known  by  the  name  of  Campine,  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
moorland  waste,  of  the  most  dreary  appearance,  a  dead  monotonous  flat  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  barren  sand,  in  which  the  ordinary  heaths  and  lichens  will 
scarcely  grow,  but  cultivated  here  and  there  in  all  spots  where  industry  can 
bring  about  a  profitable  result.  With  exception  of  the  two  districts  now 
described  there  is  no  part  of  Belgium  in  which  agriculture  does  not  flourish; 
but  the  husbandry  which  has  been  so  much  lauded  is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  East  and  West  Flanders.  Its  excellence  is  owing,  however,  not  so  much 
to  what  is  called  high  farming  as  to  economy  and  industry.  In  fact,  the  Flemish 
husbandry  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  garden  than  field  culture.  In  many 
of  its  operations,  no  doubt,  horse  labour  is  employed.  The  plough  and  the 
harrow  are  in  frequent  requisition,  but  the  implement  on  wThich  the  greatest 
dependence  is  placed  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  of  all — the  spade.  To  give  full 
scope  for  the  use  of  it  the  ground  is  parcelled  out  into  small  fields  of  a  square 
form,  which  have  their  highest  point  in  the  centre,  and  slope  gently  from  it  in 
all  directions  towards  the  sides,  where  ditches  of  sufficient  size  carry  off  the 
superfluous  water  as  it  filters  into  them.  To  promote  this  filtration  the  ground 
is  trenched  to  a  uniform  depth,  so  that  the  slope  of  the  subsoil  corresponds  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  surface.  In  performing  this  trenching  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  is  displayed.  The  performance  of  the 
whole  at  once  would  be  a  formidable  and  not  a  very  efficient  process.  In  a  few 
years  a  new  subsoil  would  be  formed,  and  the  trenching  would  require  to  be 
renewed.  This  is  rendered  unnecessary  in  the  following  manner.  The  land  is 
laid  out  in  ridges  about  five  feet  wide,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  it  is  not 
covered  as  usual  by  the  harrow,  but  by  earth  dug  from  the  furrows  to  the  depth 
of  two  spits,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  By  changing  the  ridges  and 
throwing  the  furrow  of  the  previous  year  into  the  ridge  of  the  next,  the  whole 
ground  becomes  furrow  in  the  course  of  five  successive  crops,  and  is  conse- 
quently trenched  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches.  This  process  of  trenching 
never  ceases,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  Flemish  husbandry.  The  only  other  process  particularly  deserving  of  notice 
is  the  care  and  skill  manifested  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  manure. 
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Every  farm  is  fully  stocked,  and  the  cattle,  instead  of  being  grazed  in  the  fields, 
are  fed  at  home,  in  winter  on  turnips  and  other  roots,  and  in  summer  on  green 
crops  carefully  arranged,  so  as  to  come  forward  in  regular  succession,  and  yield 
a  full  supply  of  rich  succulent  food.  In  addition  to  this  every  homestead  has 
a  tank,  built  and  generally  arched  with  brick,  into  which  all  the  liquids  of  the 
cattle-sheds  are  conveyed,  and  have  their  fertilizing  properties  increased  by  the. 
dissolution  of  large  quantities  of  rape-cake.  The  principal  products  of  Belgian 
agriculture  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  after  which  come  barley,  potatoes,  beet-root, 
hops,  flax,  oil-seeds.  The  extent  of  land  in  grasses,  including  lucerne  and  clover, 
is  considerably  less  than  a  half  of  that  under  other  crops.  In  general  Belgian 
stock  is  inferior  to  that  of  Britain;  but  there  are  good  Belgian  breeds  both  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  the  horses  of  Flanders  in  particular  are  admirably  adapted 
for  draught,  and  an  infusion  of  their  blood  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  pro- 
duce the  magnificent  teams  of  the  London  draymen.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  kingdom  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  nine-tenths  profitably  occupied, 
leaving  only  about  one-tenth  waste.  Of  the  land  under  cultivation  about  two- 
fifths,  chiefly  in  West  Flanders  and  Luxemburg,  is  cultivated  by  the  owners 
themselves;  and  the  remainder,  chiefly  in  East  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Antwerp, 
by  farmers  paying  rent  to  the  owners.  About  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population 
is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  wood. 
The  distribution  of  it,  however,  is  by  no  means  equal;  and  hence,  while  the  two 
Flanders  and  Antwerp  fall  far  below  the  average  amount,  Luxemburg  and  Namur 
rise  far  above  it,  and  are  very  densely  wooded.  The  forests  of  these  provinces 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  Csesar  describes  as 
stretching  far  out  into  France  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  consist  of 
hard  wood,  principally  oak,  which  is  often  of  great  size,  and  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  the  most  valuable  timber.  South  Brabant  also  possesses  several  fine 
forests,  among  others  that  of  Soignies,  with  which  the  field  of  Waterloo  has  made 
us  familiar.  In  the  other  provinces  scarcely  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
forest  is  seen. 

MINERALS.— The  mineral  riches  of  Belgium  are  great,  and,  after  agriculture, 
form  the  most  important  of  her  national  interests.  The  coal-field,  already 
described  under  Geology,  has  an  area  of  above  500  square  miles,  and  produces  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country  a  greater  quantity  of  coal  than  any  other 
country  except  Britain.  Two-sevenths  of  the  product  is  exported,  principally  to 
France.  Iron  comes  next  in  importance  to  coal.  It  is  produced  chiefly  in 
Namur,  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  but  also  in  the  province  of  Liege. 
Of  less  importance  are  sulphurous  pyrites,  zinc  (from  calamine  and  sulphide  of 
zinc),  lead  (from  galena),  and  manganese.  Besides  minerals,  properly  so  called, 
Belgium  is  abundantly  supplied  with  building  and  paving  stone,  limestone, 
roofing-slate,  and  marble.  Of  the  last,  the  black  marble  of  Dinant  is  the  most 
celebrated. 

MANUFACTURES.— The  industrial  products  of  Belgium  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  superiority  of  many  of  them  to  those  of  most  other  countries  is  con 
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The  fine  linens  of  Flanders  and  lace  of  South  Brabant  are  of  European 
reputation.  Scarcely  less  celebrated  are  the  carpets  and  porcelain  of  Tournay- 
the  cloth  of  Verviers,  the  carriages  of  Brussels,  the  cutlery  of  Namur,  the  exten, 
sive  foundries,  machine-works,  and  other  iron  establishments  of  Liege.  The 
cotton  manufacture,  confined  chiefly  to  Flanders  and  Brabant,  has  advanced 
greatly,  though  it  is  still  far  behind  that  of  linen,  and  also  behind  that  of  wool. 
The  extraction  and  refining  of  beet-root  sugar  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  great 
degree  of  importance,  the  former  principally  in  Hainaut,  the  latter  in  Antwerp. 
Manufacturing  industries  employ  directly  fully  a  fifth  of  the  population. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.  —  The  geographical  position,  the 
admirable  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, early  combined  to  place  Belgium  at  the  very  head  of  the  trading 
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countries  of  Europe.  The  gradual  rise  of  competitors  still  more  highly  favoured 
has  deprived  her  of  this  pre-eminence,  and  with  the  limited  extent  of  her  sea- 
coast  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  can  ever  take  high  rank  as  a  naval  state; 
but  her  trade  is  still  of  great  importance,  and  within  recent  years  has  made 
a  rapid  advance.  Her  coal  and  iron,  and  the  numerous  products  of  her  manu- 
factures, furnish  in  themselves  the  materials  of  extensive  traffic;  while  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world  (Antwerp),  situated  on  a 
magnificent  river,  which  directly  or  by  canals  stretches  its  arms  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  now  made  accessible  by  a  system  of  railways  to  every 
state  of  Central  Europe,  naturally  renders  Belgium  the  seat  of  a  transit  trade 
even  more  important  than  that  which  it  monopolized  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  total  length  of  the  Belgian  canal  navigation  is  480  miles,  which  added  to 
the  river  navigation,  about  590  miles,  gives  a  total  equal  to  more  than  one  mile 
of  inland  navigation  for  every  11  square  miles  of  surface;  while  the  total  length 
of  the  railways  is  equal  to  more  than  1  mile  of  railway  for  every  5  square  miles 
of  surface.  Two-thirds  of  the  railways  belong  to  the  state.  The  railway  system 
has  its  centre  at  Malines.  The  principal  imports  for  home  consumption  into 
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Belgium  are  cereals,  fibres  for  spinning  and  weaving,  ores  and  metals,  and  colonial 
produce;  and  the  principal  exported  articles  of  native  production  are  cereals, 
coal  and  metals,  sugar,  flax,  yarns  and  tissues,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 
The  exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures  are  sent  chiefly  to  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland.  The  total  value  of  the  special  commerce  of 
Belgium,  that  is,  of  the  imports  for  home  consumption  and  the  exports  of  native 
produce  and  manufactures,  is  about  a  third  of  that  of  France,  although  the 
population  of  the  former  country  is  only  about  one-seventh  of  that  of  the  latter; 
and  the  commerce  in  transit  is  about  equal  in  both.  The  external  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  means  of  foreign  (British)  vessels.  The  number  of  private  letters 
delivered  in  Belgium  every  year  is  equal  to  about  twelve  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  of 
the  private  tele- 
grams to  about  six 
for  every  eleven  of 
the  population.  The 
system  of  money, 
weights,  and  mea- 
sures, is  the  same 
as  that  of  France. 

RELIGION  AND 
EDUCATION.— The 
majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Belgium  are 
Roman  Catholics, 
and  Protestantism, 
though  fully  tol- 

Interior  Court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Liege.  Crated        and     even 

salaried  by  the  state,  cannot  count  above  one-twentieth  of  the  population  among 
its  adherents.  One  astonishing  circumstance  connected  with  this  state  of  matters 
is,  that  Belgium  early  embraced,  and  at  one  time  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being 
gained  to,  the  Eeformation.  Persecution  of  the  most  fearful  kind  took  place, 
and  did  what  perhaps  it  has  never  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  not  only 
forced  the  people  back  to  a  religion  which  they  had  renounced,  but  forced  them 
back  as  willing  converts. 

Education  is  at  present  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  largely  in  those  of  the  Jesuits.  Elementary  schools  are  supported 
partly  by  the  state,  partly  by  the  provinces,  and  partly  by  the  communes;  the 
state  paying  one-sixth,  the  province  one-sixth,  and  the  communes  the  remaining 
four-sixths  of  the  expenditure.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  in  1878  it  was 
found  that  out  of  about  48,000  young  men  called  out  for  military  service  more 
than  8000  could  neither  read  nor  write,  about  2000  could  read  only,  about 
21,500  could  read  and  write  only,  and  about  15,500  had  a  superior  education. 
For  the  higher  education  there  are  four  universities — at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege 
and  Louvain.  All  of  these  have  faculties  of  philosophy,  science,  medicine,  ant 
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law,  and  that  of  Louvain  (which  has  the  largest  attendance  of  all)  has  also  one 
of  theology.  Brussels  and  Liege  possess  musical  conservatories. 

PEOPLE. — The  Belgian  population  is  the  densest  in  Europe,  being  in  1878, 
482  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races — Flemish,  who  are 
of  German,  and  Walloons,  who  are  of  French  extraction.  The  former,  by  far 
the  more  numerous,  have  their  principal  locality  in  Flanders,  but  also  prevail 
throughout  Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  part  of  South  Brabant.  The  latter  are 
found  chiefly  in  Hainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  part  of  Luxemburg.  The  lan- 
guage of  each  corresponds  with  their  origin — the  Flemings  speaking  a  dialect  of 
German  closely  allied  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  Walloons  a  dialect,  or  rather  cor- 
ruption of  French,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  words  and  phrases  from 
Spanish  and  other  languages.  The  far  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Belgium  is  rural ,  and  though  property  is  very  much  subdivided  (the  number  of 
freehold  proprietors  being  more  than  one  in  five  of  the  population)  the  Belgians 
manage,  by  a  happy  combination  of  agricultural  with  other  industrial  employ- 
ments, to  derive  from  their  little  tenures  all  the  necessaries  and  not  a  few  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
particularly  in  the  great  manufacturing  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Hainaut,  large 
numbers  of  the  population  are  in  the  condition  of  paupers.  In  the  more  purely 
agricultural  provinces  the  proportion  is  much  less.  Thus  in  a  recent  year  it  was 
found  that  while  in  Luxemburg,  the  least  populous  of  the  Belgian  provinces 
and  that  in  which  there  are  fewest  manufactures  and  the  smallest  number  of 
great  fortunes,  there  was  only  one  pauper  for  every  660  of  the  inhabitants;  in 
West  Flanders  the  proportion  was  one  in  eight,  in  East  Flanders  one  in  sixteen, 
and  in  Hainaut  one  in  twenty. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  Belgian  constitution  combines 
monarchical  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  hereditary  king;  the  legislative  in  the  king  and  two 
chambers — the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  representatives — both  elected  by 
citizens  paying  about  355.  of  direct  taxes,  the  former  for  eight  years  and  the 
latter  for  four,  but  one-half  of  the  former  renewable  every  four  years  and  one- 
half  of  the  latter  every  two  years. 

The  principal  head  of  revenue  is  that  of  railway  receipts,  and  those  next  in 
importance  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  France.  One-fourth  of  the  revenue  is 
absorbed  by  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  about  one-third  is  required  to 
defray  the  expenditure  of  the  ministry  of  public  works. 

The  strength  of  the  Belgian  army  is  fixed  by  law  at  100,000  men  on  the 
war-footing,  and  40,000  in  time  of  peace.  Its  numbers  are  maintained  by 
conscription,  to  which  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  after  completing  his  nine- 
teenth year.  The  legal  period  of  service  is  eight  years,  two-thirds  of  which  is, 
however,  allowed  as  a  rule  on  furlough.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  defen- 
sive power  of  the  kingdom  is  greatly  increased  by  numerous  strong  fortresses, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Antwerp.  The  navy  is  insignificant. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Belgium  possesses  four  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
100,000;  Brussels  (French,  Bruxelles),  the  capital,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege, 
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all  of  which,  except  Brussels  itself,  were  at  one  time  places  of  much  more  import- 
ance relatively  to  the  other  cities  of  Europe  than  they  are  now.  Brussels  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Brabant  near  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  in  1878 
had  a  population  of  168,000,  or  including  the  surrounding  communes  which  now 
form  its  suburbs,  390,000.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  a  mere  village,  but  in 
the  twelfth  it  had  grown  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  chosen  as  a  resi- 
dence by  the  dukes  of  Brabant.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town, 
the  former  occupied  by  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  the  latter  by  the 
artisan  classes;  and  the  two  are  connected  by  a  handsome  double  staircase  of 
fifty  steps.  Its  fine  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Gudule,  dates  from  the  thirteenth 

century,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
a  very" striking  and  remarkable 
edifice,  from  the  fifteenth. 
Antwerp  (160,000),  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  be- 
sides holding  a  prominent 
place  among  the  ports  of 
Europe,  is  the  most  interesting 
town  in  Belgium  in  respect  of 
its  architectural  monuments, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  its 
cathedral,  begun  in  1322  and 
completed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  city  still  preserves 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  Teniers,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Dyck,  and  Jordaens, 
all  of  whom  were  connected 
with  Antwerp  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  name  of  the  city, 
a  corruption  of  the  Flemish  Aent  werf,  "  at  the  (shipbuilding)  wharf,"  itself  shows 
the  early  connection  of  the  place  with  shipping;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  world.  Ghent,  in  French 
Gand  (131,000),  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  is  mentioned  in  history  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  most 
populous  city  in  Europe.  Its  decline  dates  from  the  revolt  of  1539,  and  it  did 
not  begin  to  regain  its  former  prosperity  till  the  introduction  of  cotton  spinning 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Liege,  in  Flemish  Luik,  in  German  Liittich 
(120,000),  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  occupies  a  rising  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  the 
numerous  belfries  and  tall  chimneys  with  which  it  bristles,  and  which  together 
with  the  vineyards  that  cover  the  slopes  all  round  give  a  very  picturesque  char- 
acter fo  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  citadel,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  commands  a  fine  view.  About  1450  Liege  was  as  populous 
as  Paris,  both  cities  then  containing  about  150,000  inhabitants. 


Cathedral  of  St  Gudule,  Brussels. 
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Of  the  other  towns  of  Belgium  none  at  the  present  day  approaches  these 
four  in  population,  but  one  or  two  others  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their 
historical  importance,  or  for  other  reasons.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy,  is  the 
city  of  Bruges  in  West  Flanders,  which,  though  now  containing  a  population 
of  only  45,000,  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  held  their  court  here,  the  most  splendid  and  most  opulent 
city  in  Flanders  and  in  Europe.  It  began  to  decline  about  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  after  an  insurrection  in  1488  and  a  long  period  of  unsettlement  that 
followed;  and  as  it  has  never 
experienced  a  modern  revival,  it  is 
now,  of  all  the  cities  in  Belgium, 
that  which  has  most  completely 
preserved  the  stamp  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  broad  streets  and  the 
rich  decorations  of  its  edifices, 
which  are  as  singular  in  their 
character  as  they  are  imposing, 
continue  to  bear  testimony  to  its 
ancient  splendour.  Malines  (Ger- 
man, Mecheln,  41,000),  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  is  the  centre  of  the 
railway  system,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical metropolis  of  Belgium;  but 
though  its  lace  is  celebrated,  it  is 
of  little  importance  as  an  industrial 
centre,  and  the  profound  quiet 
that  pervades  its  spacious  streets 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with 
the  ceaseless  noise  and  bustle  that 
prevail  in  its  vast  railway  station.  Louvain  (35,000)  is  one  of  the  decayed  towns 
of  Belgium.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Brabant,  and  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  when  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  it  numbered 
nearly  200,000  inhabitants.  Its  university,  founded  in  1426,  was,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— See  the  section  on  this  subject  under  the  KINGDOM 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


Antwerp  Cathedral,  from  the  Egg  Market. 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (Dutch,  Het  Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden) 
embraces  at  the  present  day  the  north  and  smaller  half  of  the  numerous  pro- 
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vinces  formerly  combined  under  the  same  denomination,  and  lies  north  of 
Belgium  and  west  of  Germany.  Its  length  on  the  meridian  of  6°  E.  is  182 
miles,  and  its  breadth  on  the  parallel  of  52°  N.  121  miles. 

POLITICAL  LIMITS  AND  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  those  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  otherwise  an  independent  state : — 


Pnr,vn*nr<j  -t"c"  '"            Population 

PROVINCES.  gq  m                    in  187g 

Zeeland, 687  189,666 

North  Brabant, 1,980  468,667 

Limburg, 851  240,497 

Gelderland, 1,965  463,840 

Utrecht, 534  191,370 

South  Holland, 1,166  796,109 

North  Holland, 1,057  667,946 

Overijssel, 1,291  273,770 


PROVINCES. 


Area  in         Population 
sq.m.  in  1878". 

Drenthe, 1,028  117,026 

Friesland, 1,282 323,872 

Groningen, 887  249,124 


Grand-duchy   of 
Luxemburg, 


12,728 


3,981,887 
205,158 


Total, 13,727        4,187,045 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  Netherlands  (or  Low  Countries,  as  the  name 
implies)  form  the  most  characteristic  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  and 
western  Europe.  It  is  the  lowest  part  of  this  immense  level,  and  that  which 
has  most  recently  emerged  from  the  sea.  Within  it  the  Rhine,  dividing  into 
two  main  branches,  the  Waal  and  the  Leek,  and  communicating  with  the 
Maas  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ijssel  on  the  other,  enters  the  sea  through 
a  number  of  arms  and  sluggish  winding  channels,  which  by  no  means  repre- 
sent the  magnitude  of  the  main  stream  as  it  flows  higher  up.  The  delta  of 
the  Rhine  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  in  early  ages  liable  to  perpetual 
change  of  form,  as  new  mud-banks  were  deposited,  blocking  up  the  old  channels 
and  leading  to  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
river  floods,  in  forming  a  domain  of  alluvial  deposits,  had  to  contend  with  the 
sea,  which  washed  away  the  accumulations  of  mud,  or  covered  them  with  sand, 
according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  season.  The  soil  of  the  Nether- 
lands shows  everywhere  the  proofs  of  this  struggle  between  the  ocean  and  the 
river,  in  the  alternation  of  salt  and  fresh  water  deposits.  It  also  bears  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  these  changes,  effected  by  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  or  by  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea,  occurred  frequently,  long  after  the  country  had  become  inhabited. 
Remains  of  forests  now  lie  buried  under  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean;  paved 
roads,  traces  of  villages  and  of  cultivation,  are  found  beneath  the  morasses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  many  similar  proofs  can  be  adduced  of  great  physical 
changes  respecting  which  history  is  silent.  It  must  have  become  the  first 
object,  therefore,  of  the  early  occupants  of  this  country  to  secure  the  natural 
permanence  of  their  territorial  possessions.  For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse 
to  embankments  high  and  strong  enough  to  protect  them  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances from  the  waves;  and,  placing  wind-mills  on  the  embankments  exposed 
to  the  sea-breeze,  they  worked  the  pumps  which  drained  the  inclosed  lands. 
But  this  drainage  had  a  consequence  which  was  doubtless  not  foreseen  in  the 
first  instance,  namely,  a  general  subsidence  of  the  land,  which,  with  the  gradual 
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elevation,  perhaps,  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  has  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  original  embankments,  and  to  continue  the  system  of  embankment  to  an 
unparalleled  extent.  The  required  skill  grew  with  the  gradually  developed 
necessity.  The  art  of  the  engineer  in  contending  with  floods,  in  constructing 
dikes  and  forming  beaches,  has  attained  the  greatest  perfection  among  the 
Dutch,  who  know  how  to  secure  important  ends  by  simple  means,  such  as 
faggots,  matting,  or  the  growth  of  rushes.  In  short  the  Netherlands  present  to 
our  view,  at  the  present  day,  an  artificially  constructed  country,  some  portions 
of  which  are  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  all  too  low  for 
natural  drainage.  The  whole  country  is  divided  by  dikes,  some  of  them  60 


Windmills  for  the  draining  of  Folders. 

feet  high,  which  protect  portions  of  land  from  the  sea,  lakes,  or  rivers.  These 
inclosed  lands  are  called  polders,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated  that  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  upwards  of  900,000  acres  have  been  formed. 
On  the  chief  dikes  are  roads  and  also  canals  joining  the  rivers,  and  generally 
large  enough  to  be  navigable.  The  only  heights  are  the  sand-hills  or  downs,  about 
100  to  180  feet  high,  forming  a  broad  sterile  band  along  the  coast  of  South  and 
North  Holland;  and  a  chain  of  low  hills,  of  similar  origin  perhaps,  which  extend 
from  the  middle  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  into  Gelderland.  In  a  line  with  the 
downs  of  the  coast  of  Holland,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  runs 
a  chain  of  islands,  namely,  Texel,  Vlieland,  Schelling,  Ameland,  &c.,  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  original  line  of  the  coast  before  the  ocean  broke  in  upon  the  low 
lands.  These  inroads  of  the  ocean  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  was  only  in  1395  that  the  inundation  took  place  by  which  the 
Zuider  Zee  was  enlarged  to  its  present  extent.  It  is  now  intended  to  drain  all 
that  part  of  this  gulf  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  line  joining  Enkhuizen  with 
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the  mouth  of  the  Ijssel,  by  which  an  area  of  about  480,000  acres,  or  about  as 
large  as  that  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  Avill  be  added  to  the  arable  land  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  Lauwer  Zee  and  the  Dollart  are  also  due  to  inroads  of  the 
ocean.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems  the  Bourtang  morass,  an  irreclaimable 
peatrmarsh,  extends  about  40  miles  south-west  towards  the  Zuider  Zee.  The 
Peel,  a  marsh  of  like  nature  but  less  extent,  lies  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas, 
on  the  east  side  of  North  Brabant. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  the  -Netherlands  is,  from  the  maritime  exposure 
and  originally  marshy  character  of  the  country,  extremely  humid,  changeable, 
and  disagreeable;  violent  winds,  with  varying  temperature,  frequently  blow  from 
south-west  or  north-west,  and  heavy  sea-fogs  are  driven  in,  which  injure  vegeta- 
tion. The  mean  temperature  is  not  lower  than  in  like  latitudes  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  (26  inches)  is  somewhat  less;  but  the  winter 
is  much  more  severe,  and  the  sky  is  almost  always  overcast  and  troubled.  The 
bright  days  hardly  exceed  forty  in  the  year.  Low  fevers  visit  the  marshy 
districts  in  autumn,  but  the  dry  cold  of  winter  restores  the  peasant's  health;  and 
although  the  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  to  strangers  cheerless  and  distressing, 
yet  its  noxious  qualities  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  countervailing  influence  of 
good  food  and  clothing  and  habitual  cleanliness.  The  Dutch  give  particular 
attention  to  these  domestic  safeguards,  and  notwithstanding  the  ungenial  climate 
in  which  they  live  longevity  is  not  rarer  among  them  than  elsewhere. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c.— Gardening  and  agriculture  have  attained  in  the  Dutch 
Netherlands  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Yet  the  latter  holds  a  subordinate 
place  in  rural  industry.  Wheat,  of  excellent  quality,  is  grown  only  in  favoured 
portions  of  the  south  provinces.  Rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  with  horse-beans, 
beet,  madder,  and  chicory  are  more  common  crops;  tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
the  provinces  of  Gelderland,  South  Holland,  and  Utrecht;  flax  in  Zeeland  and 
the  environs  of  Dortrecht;  and  hemp,  oil-seeds,  and  hops  are  also  among  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands.  Culinary  vegetables  are  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  internal  demand  but  also 
for  the  exportation  of  the  seeds,  which  form  an  important  article  of  Dutch 
commerce.  The  flowers  also  of  Holland  and  adjoining  provinces  enter  into  the 
foreign  trade.  The  strip  running  along  the  base  of  the  downs  from  Leyden  to 
Harlem  is  famous  both  for  its  flowers  and  for  its  medicinal  herbs.  But  it  is  in 
stock,  and  dairy  produce  in  particular,  that  the  rural  industry  of  the  Netherlands 
shows  its  strength.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Netherlands  rather  more  than 
71  per  cent  is  profitably  occupied,  and  of  this  portion  more  than  a  half  is  in 
meadow  and  pasture,  while  not  much  more  than  three-eighths  is  under  crops  of 
all  kinds.  The  Dutch  horses  are  remarkable  for  size  and  strength,  and  much 
sought  after;  and  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  horned  cattle  the  Dutch 
are  quite  unrivalled.  The  poultry-yard  is  to  the  Dutch  farmer  a  source  of  wealth. 
Bee-culture  is  likewise  actively  carried  on.  The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter 
brought  to  market  is  amazing.  The  latter  commodity  is  annually  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000.  About  7  per  cent 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  woods  and  copses. 
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MANUFACTURES. — Manufactures  have  never  held  a  very  important  place  in 
Netherlands.     The  absence  of  coal  (of  which  there  are  only  two  mines  in 
province  of  Limburg)  prevents  this  country  from  competing  in  manufacturing 
idustries  with  those  which  are  better  supplied  with  this  important  factor.     The 
lost  important  industry  in  the  Netherlands  apart  from  agriculture  is  one  not 
lepending  on  the  supply  of  coal,  namely,  the  building  of  wooden  ships,  which  is 
cried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  various  places.     The  subsidiary  industries,  such  as 
le  sawing  of  timber  (especially  at  Zaandam),  the  making  of  ropes,  and  the  weaving 
sailcloth  are  also  largely  developed.     Of  textile  industries  that  of  linen  is 
le  most  important,  but  silks  and  velvets  as  well  as  woollens  and  cottons  are 
also  produced  in  considerable  quantity.     The  velvet  known  as  Utrecht,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  is  made  at  Amsterdam.     The  pigments  of  the  Netherlands  have 
an  enormous  sale,  and  the  white  paint  there  manufactured  is  said  to  be  the  best 
produced  anywhere.     There  are  well-known  distilleries  of  brandy  and  gin  at 
Schiedam,  Delfshaven,  and  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam  is  famous  for  its  liqueurs. 
Among  the  other  products  of  more  or  less  importance  are  paper,  glass,  and 
earthenware,  refined  sugar,  &c. 

FISHERIES.— The  fisheries  have  formed  an  important  branch  of  industry  in 
the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  a  very  early  period.  A  fisher- 
man of  Zeeland,  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  plan  of  salting  and  packing  herrings,  and  at  that  time, 
when  the  frequent  fasts  of  all  Christendom  occasioned  an  enormous  consumption 
of  fish,  this  industry  sufficed  to  enrich  these  provinces,  where  alone  it  was  carried 
on.  In  1610  the  herring-fishing  occupied  3000  boats  and  50,000  men  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  Dutch  fishermen,  though  not  now  nearly  so  numer- 
ous, still  carry  on  this  fishery  in  summer  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  autumn  off 
the  coast  of  Yarmouth,  and  from  October  to  March  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  Dutch  soon  became  a  seafaring 
people,  and  Great  Britain,  with  its  costly  railroads  and  immense  commerce,  is 
not  a  more  wonderful  spectacle  than  were  the  seven  United  Provinces  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  their  dikes,  canals,  and  quays  lined  with  shipping. 
The  canals  of  the  Netherlands  are  the  principal  means  of  communication,  and 
afford  together  with  the  navigable  rivers  a  greater  proportion  of  inland  naviga- 
tion than  any  other  country  possesses.  Their  total  length  is  about  1550  miles, 
that  of  the  river  navigation  about  1140  miles;  and  the  length  of  the  two 
together  is  equal  to  about  1  mile  for  every  4J  square  miles  of  surface.  Their 
number  is  so  great  as  to  defy  detailed  description,  every  little  village  having  its 
canals,  while  every  considerable  town  is  intersected  by  them.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  mention  only  the  chief.  The  North  Holland  Canal,  between 
Amsterdam  and  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  allows  the  largest  ships  to 
pass  so  as  to  avoid  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Winschoten 
Canal,  also  for  ships,  18  miles  long,  connects  the  Dollart  with  Groningen;  the 
Damster-Diep,  of  equal  magnitude,  runs  from  Groningen  to  the  sea  at  Delfzijl. 
Harlingen,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  is  also  connected  with  Groningen  by  a  great 
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canal.  The  Nieuwer  Sluis  unites  Utrecht  with  Amsterdam,  while  the  latter  city 
also  communicates  with  Rotterdam.  The  Ijmuiden  Canal,  26  feet  deep,  and 
from  200  to  300  feet  wide,  connects  Wijk,  on  the  North  Sea,  with  Amsterdam, 
and  is  itself  connected  by  locks  with  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  construction  of  this 
canal,  which  was  completed  in  November,  1877,  shortened  the  distance  between 
Amsterdam  and  the  sea  to  about  15  miles.  In  winter  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
canals  offers  convenient  roads  to  skaters,  and  they  are  then  travelled  over  with 
great  speed. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  Dutch  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 


A  Scene  in  Amsterdam. 

Germany,  and  Belgium,  Great  Britain  sending  the  greatest  amount  of  exports, 
and  Germany  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  imports.  Next  after  the  trade 
with  these  countries  the  most  important  external  commerce  of  the  Dutch  is  that 
with  their  own  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  Java,  a  commerce 
which  is  continually  increasing.  In  general  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
imports  more  than  it  exports  of  grain,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  articles. 
At  the  present  day  the  shipping  of  the  Netherlands  is  still  important,  though 
it  carries  less  than  a  third  of  the  transmarine  commerce  of  the  country.  Its 
share  of  the  river  and  canal  traffic  with  foreign  countries  (Germany  and 
Belgium)  is  more  considerable,  amounting  to  about  two-thirds.  There  is 
about  1  mile  of  railway  in  the  Netherlands  for  every  10  square  miles  of  surface. 
More  than  half  the  railways  belong  to  the  state.  The  number  of  letters  annu- 
ally delivered  in  the  kingdom  is  about  sixteen  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
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the  number  of  private  telegrams  about  two  for  every  three  of  the  population. 
The  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  same  as  in  France,  but  the  monetary 
unit  is  a  gulden  of  the  value  of  about  Is.  8d.,  divided  into  100  cents. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  members  of  all  religious  denominations 
possess  by  the  constitution  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  social  equality.  A 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Eeformed  Church,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  make  up  more  than  a  third  of  the  population.  In  respect  of  education 
the  Netherlands  occupy  a  very  high  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  In 
1857  a  non-denominational  primary  instruction  law  was  passed,  and  in  1878 
this  law  was  supplemented  by  another  containing  more  stringent  regulations 
with  the  view  of  making  primary  education  more  general.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  expense  of  primary  instruction  is  borne  by  the  state  and  the  remainder 
by  the  communes.  Intermediate  education  is  provided  for  by  a  higher  class  of 
schools  in  all  the  chief  towns;  and  there  is  a  poly  technical  institution  at  Delft, 
besides  various  special  training  colleges  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Delft,  Breda, 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  three  state  universities,  namely,  at  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Groningen,  and  to  these  there  has  recently  been  added  the  municipal 
university  at  Amsterdam,  which  has  equally  with  the  other  three  the  right  of 
granting  degrees. 

PEOPLE.— The  density  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  1878 
about  313  to  the  square  mile.  The  stock  to  which  the  people  belong  is  the 
Teutonic,  and  their  language  (called  by  the  English  Dutch,  but  by  the  Dutch  them- 
selves Nederduitsch)  is  a  Low  German  tongue,  more  akin  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Platt-Deutsch  of  North  Germany  than  to  the  written  language  of  modern 
Germany,  which  is  of  High  German  origin.  The  people  of  North  and  West 
Friesland  speak  a  separate  dialect  called  Frisian,  the  direct  descendant  of  Old 
Frisian,  a  sister  tongue  to  the  Old  Saxon,  the  common  ancestor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  (and  hence  English),  Dutch,  and  Platt-deutsch. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  among  the  states  of  Europe  which 
possess  the  greatest  proportion  of  men  of  wealth,  but  like  the  rest  of  these 
states  it  presents  striking  contrasts  of  wealth  and  indigence.  The  paupers 
number  not  less  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  population,  and  the  desire 
to  repress  this  evil  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  pauper  colonies, 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Drenthe. 

GOVERNMENT,  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  now 
constituted,  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  king,  who  shares  also  the  work  of  legislation  with  the  states-general. 
These  consist  of  two  chambers — the  upper  with  thirty-nine  and  the  lower 
with  one  member  for  every  45,000  of  the  population — who  assemble  for 
deliberation  and  despatch  of  business  at  the  Hague.  The  members  of  the  upper 
chamber  are  elected  by  the  provincial  councils  from  among  the  most  highly- 
assessed  inhabitants,  and  one-half  of  this  chamber  is  renewable  every  two  years; 
the  members  of  the  lower  house  are  elected  by  ballot  by  all  citizens  paying  at 
least  33s.  of  direct  taxes,  and  not  deprived  of  civil  rights,  and  one-third  of  this 
chamber  is  renewable  every  three  years.  The  government  is  strong,  and  the 
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administration  in  every  department  is  simple  and  economical.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  much  the  same  as  in  France,  but  among  the  minor  sources 
is  a  state  lottery.  The  largest  head  of  expenditure  is  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  the  capital  of  which  has,  however,  been  reduced  by  more  than  a  fifth  since 
1846,  in  spite  of  the  large  expenditure  incurred  by  the  carrying  out  of  great 
public  works  by  the  government.  The  Dutch  army  is  maintained  partly  by 
conscription  and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  besides  the  regular  army 
there  is  a  militia  composed  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five.  There  is  also  a  colonial  army,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  formed  of  natives  of  the  colonies.  The  navy*  is  actually  manned 
exclusively  by  voluntary  enlistment,  although  conscription  may  legally  be 

resorted  to  in  case 
of  necessity. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 
— Unlike  the  chief 
towns  of  Belgium 
those  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Nether- 
lands, if  not  of  mo- 
dern origin,  have 
only  in  compara- 
tively recent  times 
acquired  the  im- 
portance they  now 
possess.  Amster- 
dam (302,000),  the 
largest  town  in  the 
kingdom  and  the 
commercialcapital, 
was  no  more  than  a 

fishing  village  till  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  prosperity  as  a  seat  of  commerce 
dates  only  from  the  enfranchisement  of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  decline  of 
Antwerp  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  stands  in  the  province  of  North  Holland 
at  the  point  where  the  Amstel  falls  into  the  Ij,  and  occupies  so  marshy  a  site 
that  piles  have  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  to  provide  foundations  for  the 
buildings  in  it.  Besides  other  public  buildings  it  contains  a  royal  palace, 
formerly  the  townhall,  built  about  1648.  At  least  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Jews,  and  among  these  the  Portuguese  Jews  form  a  section  by  themselves, 
and  have  acquired  celebrity  as  lapidaries.  Eotterdam  (143,000),  in  South 
Holland,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  has  risen  to  its  present 
position  only  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rotte,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and  some  of  the  canals  which  intersect  it 
are  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  the  largest  vessels  ascending  to  the  heart  of  the  town 
and  unloading  their  cargoes  directly  into  the  warehouses.  It  is  now  the  largest 
seaport  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  a  line  of  packet-boats  to  New  York,  as  well 
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as  direct  communication  with  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Hague  (108,000),  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  originally 
only  a  hunting  residence  of  the  old  counts  of  Holland.  Its  full  Dutch  name, 
'S  Gravenhage,  means  "the  count's  park"  Besides  being  the  seat  of  government, 
The  Hague  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Dutch  aristocracy,  and  the 
pleasantest  looking  town  in  the  kingdom;  but  of  all  Dutch  towns  it  is  that 
which  has  the  least  of  a  Dutch  character.  French  is  spoken  in  the  town  to  a 
large  extent,  and  in  the  theatres  performances  in  French  regularly  alternate  with 
performances  in  Dutch.  The  Hague  is  connected  by  a  tramway  as  well  as 
by  canal  with  the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Scheveningen,  about  four  miles 


Church  of  St.  Laurens,  Rotterdam. 

distant.  Leyden  (41,000),  the  Lugdunum  Batawrum  of  the  Romans,  is  the  most 
ancient  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  chiefly  famous  for  its  university, 
founded  by  William  of  Orange  in  1575  to  commemorate  the  heroic  defence  of 
the  town  against  the  Spaniards  in  1573-74.  Utrecht  (67,000),  the  Trajectus  ad 
Rhenum  of  the  Romans,  is  another  ancient  town,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Crooked  Rhine  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Old  Rhine  and  the  Vecht.  It 
also  possesses  a  famous  university,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  mint.  The 
surrounding  district  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  country  seats  that 
adorn  it. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.— In  ancient  times  the 
part  of  the  Netherlands  lying  south  of  the  Rhine  was  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  the  history  of 
these  provinces  was  very  chequered.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  territory  com- 
prised in  the  present  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  formed  a  number 
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of  counties,  marquisates,  and  duchies  corresponding  more  or  less  with  the  modern 
provinces.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  all  these  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.,  they  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  formed  part  of  the  immense  dominion  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
On  the  abdication  of  Charles  in  1556  they  passed  to  his  son  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
against  whom  the  northern  provinces  revolted  in  consequence  of  religious  per- 
secution. In  1579  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  and 
Friesland  concluded  the  celebrated  Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  they  declared 
themselves  independent  of  Spain.  These  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  and 
in  1580  were  joined  by  Overijssel,  in  1594  by  Groningen,  in  1648  by  North 
Brabant.  The  southern  provinces  remained  with  Spain  till  1596,  when  they 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1633 
they  reverted  to  Spain,  but  in  1714  were  restored  to  Austria  by  the  Peace  of 
Rastadt.  The  French  Republic  acquired  them  from  Austria  in  1797,  and  in 
1814,  after  the  troubles  of  the  French  revolutionary  period,  all  the  provinces 
both  of  Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  form  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  This  arrangement  lasted,  however,  only  till  1830, 
when  the  southern  provinces,  including  Luxemburg,  which,  though  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  broke  away  and  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
This  severance  was  confirmed  by  the  great  powers  in  the  Treaty  of  London  in 
1839;  but  in  the  settlement  made  by  this  treaty  part  of  Limburg  was  given  to 
Holland,  and  only  part  of  Luxemburg  was  left  with  Belgium,  the  remainder 
being  restored  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  It  still  continued  to  be,  however, 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  but  when  that  confederation  was 
dissolved  in  1866  it  became  an  independent  grand-duchy. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES.— In  addition  to  her  European  territories 
the  Netherlands  possesses  a  wide  extent  of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Asia  and 
America,  with  which  she  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  which  contribute 
materially  to  her  greatness.  Her  chief  Asiatic  colonies  are  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  part  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua;  while  in  America  she  pos- 
sesses Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indian  islands  of  Cura9ao,  Saba, 
St.  Eustatius,  Aruba,  Bonaire,  and  part  of  St.  Martin.  Estimated  colonial  popu- 
lation, about  24,000,000. 

Summary.  —TOTAL  AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  WITH  ITS  COLONIES 
AND  DEPENDENCIES,  BUT  EXCLUDING  THE  GRAND-DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG:— 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population.  Date  of  Acquisition. 

Europe, 12,728  3,981,887 

Asia, 630,000  24,000,000  1595-1879 

America, 60,175  110,000  1580-1638 


Total  (in  round  numbers),   700,000  28,000,000 
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LUXEMBURG. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is 
grand-duke,  lies  between  Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  has  an  extreme 
length  of  51  miles,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  34  miles,  with  an  area  of  999 
square  miles.  It  forms  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Ardennes,  and  has  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  surface,  covered  in  many  parts  with  heaths  and  morasses, 
though  in  general  well  wooded.  Its  drainage  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Moselle.  The  cereals  grown  do  not  suffice  for  home  consumption,  but  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared.  Iron  ore  is  obtained  in  large 
quantity,  and  is  exported  to  Belgium  and  Prussia.  Timber  is  also  a  large  export. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  and  speak  German,  though  French  is 
almost  universally  understood,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  language. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  zealous  Eoman  Catholics.  The  number  of  the 
population  in  1880  was  209,570,  or  about  205  to  the  square  mile.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  chamber  of  deputies  of  41  members,  elected  by  the 
people  for  six  years,  one  half  being  renewable  every  three  years.  The  system 
of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is  the  same  as  that  of  France.  As  regards  its 
commercial  affairs  Luxemburg  belongs  to  the  Zollverein  or  Customs-union  of 
Germany.  The  town  of  Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  (population 
16,000),  is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  territory,  and  is  composed  of  a  high 
and  a  low  town,  the  former  occupying  a  steep  and  rugged  rock  200  feet  above 
the  latter.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  and  till  1867 
Prussia  had  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  the  fortress,  but  in  that  year  that 
right  was  renounced  in  the  treaty  of  London  on  condition  that  the  fortifications 
should  be  demolished. 


DENMARK. 

DENMARK  (Danish,  Danmark)  is  a  northern  kingdom  of  Europe,  composed 
of  a  peninsular  portion,  and  an  extensive  archipelago,  lying  east  of  it,  with  a  few 
scattered  islands  on  its  west  side.  The  peninsular  portion  is  composed  of  Jutland, 
and  has  an  extreme  length,  north  to  south,  of  185  miles,  with  an  extreme  breadth 
of  108  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.' — For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided  into 
eighteen  provinces  or  districts  besides  the  city  of  Copenhagen.  Seeland  (Danish, 
Sjcelland)  with  the  adjacent  islands  is  divided  into  five  provinces  (exclusive  of 
the  city  of  Copenhagen),  namely,  Copenhagen  province  (Danish,  Kjobenhavn), 
Frederiksborg,  Holbek  (with  Samso),  Soro,  and  Presto  (with  Mb'en).  Fyen  with 
the  adjacent  islands  is  divided  into  two  provinces, — Odense  (with  ^Ero),  and 
Svendborg  (with  Taasinge  and  Langeland).  The  islands  of  Falster  and  Lolland 

with  some  smaller  islands  make  up  the  province  of  Mariboj  and  the  remote 
VOL.  i.  9 
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islands  of  Bornholm  and  ^Erteholme  form  another  province  by  the  name  of  the 
first  The  remaining  nine  provinces,  Hjorring,  This  ted,  Aalborg,  Viborg, 
Banders,  Aarhus,  Veile,  Kingkjobing  and  Kibe,  make  up  Jutland.  The  area  and 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  are  as  follows : — 

Area  in  Population,  Population,       Pop.  per  sq.  m. 

square  miles.  1870.  1880.  in  1880. 

Copenhagen, 8    181,291   234,850 

The  islands, 5,026    815,331   865,678  170 

Jutland, 9,755    788,119  868,511  89 


14,789    1,784,741   1,969,039  132 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. — Denmark  is  a  very  low-lying  country,  there  being 
no  elevation  of  any  consequence  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  greatest 
height  is  attained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  though  even  there  it 
never  exceeds  550  feet.  In  respect  of  geological  structure,  all  the  rocks 
belong  to  the  upper  series  of  the  secondary,  and  to  the  tertiary  formation, 
and  have  been  deposited  from  water  in  regular  strata.  The  rock  most  fully 
developed  is  the  chalk,  of  which  several  distinct  species  have  been  recognized. 
Above  the  chalk  is  an  extensive  boulder  formation,  which  stretches  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country,  and  contains  seams  of  lignite.  Immediately 
above  it,  and  sometimes  intermixed  with  it,  are  thick  beds  of  clay  and  marl. 
Where  it  prevails,  as  in  Seel  and  and  the  east  of  Jutland,  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  north  and 
along  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  where  it  is  supplanted  or  overlaid  by  deep  beds 
of  sand,  the  country  has  an  extremely  desolate  aspect,  presenting  little  else 
than  alternations  of  sand  and  heath,  while  its  whole  west  coast  is  rendered 
almost  uninhabitable  by  the  drift-sand,  which  has  formed  an  almost  uninter 
rupted  line  of  sterile  downs,  called  Klilten,  extending  from  Cape  Skagen  to 
Blaavands  Hook,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  Along  parts  of  the  coast  o 
Jutland  are  extensive  flats  or  plains,  which  have  been  wrested  from  the  sea,  anc 
which  are  protected  from  its  encroachments  by  huge  dykes,  as  in  Holland.  The 
only  considerable  stream  is  the  Guden  in  north  Jutland,  about  90  miles  long 
The  lakes  in  Jutland  are  pretty  numerous,  and  there  are  several  also  in  the  largei 
islands;  but  they  are  all  small.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  physical  features 
of  Denmark  is  its  lagoons  or  fiords,  winding  inlets  of  the  sea,  that  penetrate 
far  into  the  land.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Lymfiord,  or  Liim  Fiord,  in  Jutland 
which  entering  the  land  in  the  Cattegat,  near  lat.  57°  N.,  winds  its  way  nearb 
through  the  peninsula,  and  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  merely  by  a  narrov 
strip  of  land,  which  storms  have  ruptured  in  one  or  two  places. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  Denmark  is  very  humid  and  at  the  same  tim- 
remarkably  temperate  for  so  northerly  a  region;  both  circumstances  being  th 
result  of  the  lowness  of  the  land  and  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  sides 
The  winters  are  seldom  severe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  summer  i 
sometimes  excessive.  Violent  winds  are  frequent,  and  rains  and  fogs  prevalent 
but  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to  vegetation.  A  failure  of  th 
crops  from  want  of  moisture  seldom  occurs,  the  loamy  soils  enduring  its  absenc 
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for  a  long  time  without  injury,  while  those  of  a  sandy  nature  rarely  want  it  for 
any  length  of  time. 

PRODUCTIONS.— Fully  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Denmark  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  The  land  is  greatly  subdivided,  as  the  law  interdicts 
the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger,  and  encourages  the  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty. The  kinds  of  grain  most  largely  cultivated  are  oats,  barley,  and  rye, 
those  less  grown  wheat,  buckwheat,  spelt,  and  millet.  Large  quantities  of 
the  first  three  grains  are  exported  annually.  Potatoes,  which  were  introduced 
into  Denmark  early  in  the  present  century,  are  now  very  generally  cultivated. 
Red  and  white  turnips  are  also  grown,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Herbage  plants  and  grass  now  receive  great  attention. 
Beans,  pease,  and  tares  are  also  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  form  an  important  article  of  food.  Flax,  hops,  tobacco,  and  colza, 
as  well  as  madder,  lavender,  and  mustard-seed,  are  likewise  grown  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  But  cattle-breeding,  grazing,  and  the  dairy  engage  the  greatest 
share  of  the  farmer's  attention  in  Denmark;  large  numbers  of  cattle,  besides 
immense  quantities  of  pork  and  smoked  or  hung  beef,  being  annually  exported 
from  the  country.  The  rearing  of  horses  is  extensively  carried  on.  The 
Danish  horses  have  long  been  famous  for  their  strength,  symmetry,  docility, 
and  bottom,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  cavalry.  The  old  Danish  breed  is 
found  chiefly  in  Jutland.  Those  from  the  islands  are  said  to  be  of  Tartar 
descent,  and  are  small,  but  strong  and  active.  Sheep-shearing  is  on  the 
decline  in  Denmark,  although  considerable  improvement  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  particularly  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
wool  Large  numbers  of  hogs  are  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  woods  in  East 
Jutland.  The  rearing  of  bees  occupies  a  large  share  of  attention,  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Fyen,  and  this  also  is  the  part  of  the  kingdom  best  adapted  for 
the  production  of  fruit.  Wild  fowl,  including  the  eider-duck,  are  numerous. 

Woods  of  considerable  extent  yet  exist  in  the  islands  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Jutland.  The  remains  found  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Denmark  show  that  in  the 
earliest  times  (in  the  stone  age)  the  Scotch  fir  was  the  prevailing  tree  in  the 
country,  and  that  in  the  bronze  age  this  tree  had  given  place  to  the  oak.  This 
latter  tree  is  still  found  to  some  extent,  but  it  has  been  in  a  large  measure 
supplanted  for  at  least  eighteen  centuries  by  the  beech,  which,  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  flourishes  nowhere  in  the  world  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Denmark. 
In  recent  times  pine  and  fir  have  been  extensively  planted  in  the  middle  and 
west  of  Jutland.  In  all,  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of  Denmark  is  profit- 
ably occupied.  Of  this  portion  upwards  of  two-fifths  is  under  the  plough, 
upwards  of  a  half  in  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and  about  one-sixteenth  under 
wood.  The  mineral  resources  of  Denmark  are  almost  confined  to  some  coal 
deposits  in  the  island  of  Bornholm. 

MANUFACTURES.— As  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  Denmark  pos- 
sesses neither  fuel  nor  water-power,  its  manufactures  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, and  do  not  comprise  any  peculiar  or  national  manufacture.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  articles  which  have  attained  a  considerable  reputation. 
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These  are  the  woollens  and  earthenware  of  Jutland,  the  former  a  domestic 
manufacture,  the  wooden  clocks  of  Bornholm,  and  a  superior  kind  of  stove  made 
in  Copenhagen.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  pretty  extensive,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  improved  and  extended.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  sugar- 
refineries,  some  extensive  tanneries,  and  many  distilleries.  Randers  in  Jutland, 
and  Odense  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  gloves;  but  the  peculiar  kind  of  leather  from  which  they  were  made,  and  to 
which  their  excellence  was  due,  is  now  prepared  in  other  countries. 

FISHERIES. — The  fisheries  were  formerly  a  more  important  branch  of  national 
industry  than  now.  Two  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result — the  extension 
of  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  decay  of  the  herring  fishing,  which  has  fallen  off 
greatly  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  quantity  now  taken  does  not  suffice  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  Next  to  the  herring  the  turbot,  torsk,  and 
salmon  are  the  most  abundant  sorts  of  fish.  Oyster  banks  occur  on  the  east 
coast  of  Jutland,  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  near  the  island  of  Lesso. 
Fish  ponds  were  at  one  time  very  general  over  the  country,  and  were  profitable. 
The  seal  fisheries  of  Denmark  are  considerable,  the  principal  station  being  the 
island  of  Anholt. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany  (especially  Schleswig-Holstein),  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  possessing  the  largest  share  in  quantity, 
and  Germany  in  value.  The  chief  imports  are  woven  fabrics  and  other 
manufactured  articles,  metals,  timber,  colonial  wares,  wine,  tobacco;  the  chief 
exports  grain  and  flour,  live  stock,  dairy  produce,  wool,  beer,  fish,  and  oysters. 
At  one  time  Denmark  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  shipping 
of  other  nations  passing  through  the  Sound.  All  foreign  vessels  except  those 
of  Sweden  passing  Elsinore  (or  Helsingor,  as  it  is  called  in  Danish),  which 
lies  under  the  protection  of  the  Castle  of  Kronborg  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Sound,  formerly  had  to  pay  dues  for  the  maintenance  of  lights  and 
landmarks  on  the  Cattegat  and  neighbouring  coasts;  but  in  1857  these  dues 
were  commuted  for  a  single  payment  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
Britain's  share  amounting  to  £1,125,206,  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  The 
principal  canal  is  the  Danneskjold  canal  in  Seeland.  Recently  a  short  cana] 
has  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  sailing  vessels  from  the  east 
to  the  west  part  of  the  Liimfiord.  Jutland  has  only  two  north  and  south  road.' 
and  two  cross  roads,  but  the  islands  are  well  furnished  in  this  respect.  Th( 
railways,  more  than  half  of  which  belong  to  the  state,  have  a  total  length  equa 
to  about  one  mile  for  every  17  square  miles  of  surface.  The  number  of  letter: 
annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  more  than  ten  per  head  of  th« 
population,  and  the  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  (including  those  in  transit 
is  equal  to  about  one  for  every  two  of  the  population. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  &c.-Since  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  the  unit  of  th 
Danish  monetary  system  has  been  the  Tcrona  or  crown,  equal  to  Is.  l^d.  or  y^ti 
of  a  pound  sterling,  or  one-half  of  the  old  rigsdaler.  The  krona  is  divided  int 
100  ore.  The  commercial  pound  weight  is  heavier  than  the  English  weight  c 
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that  denomination,  100  Ibs.  Danish  being  equal  to  11 0|  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  The 
principal  measure  used  in  Denmark  for  corn  is  the  barrel  or  tonde,  which  contains 
7776  Danish  cubic  inches,  and  is  equal  to  3 '8  imperial  bushels.  The  viertel, 
used  for  wine  and  liquor,  is  equal  to  1*7  English  gallon.  The  long  measure  is 
the  Rhineland  foot,  which  equals  12*356  English  inches,  or  T03  of  an  English 
foot.  The  Danish  mile  is  4 '684  English  miles. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion,  but 
unlimited  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect.  The  government  is  episcopal, 
and  the  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  crown. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  stand  the  University  of  Copen- 


Castle  of  Kronborg,  and  Town  of  Elsinore. 

hagen,  and  the  Holberg  Academy  at  Soro.  In  the  provincial  towns  are  gym- 
nasia or  colleges,  in  which  the  learned  languages  are  taught,  and  a  large  number 
of  middle  schools,  for  the  children  of  the  trading  and  higher  working  classes. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  at  the  public  expense  in  the  parochial  schools  which 
are  spread  over  the  kingdom.  Education  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  the 
fondness  for  reading  which  prevails  is  attested  not  only  by  the  great  number  of 
parochial  and  other  associations  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  works  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  lending  them  out  among  the  members,  but  also  by  the 
number  of  books  which  individuals  in  the  humblest  walks  o'  life,  both  in  town 
and  country,  manage  to  collect  for  their  own  private  use.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  population  of  Denmark  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Danes,  with  a  few  thousand  Jews  and  others.  The  Danes  have  regular  and 
well-formed  features,  fair  or  brownish  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  with  muscular  frames; 
they  are  kind-hearted,  honest,  and  simple-minded,  and  continue  to  maintain  their 
ancient  reputation  for  being  bold  and  hardy  seamen.  The  fact  that  the  kingdom 
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is  composed  so  largely  of  islands  while  the  continental  portion  is  intersected  by 
numerous  sea-arms  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  seafaring 
in  many  of  the  agriculturists,  and  hence  tends  materially  to  keep  up  the  maritime 
spirit.  The  Jews,  who  are  of  German  descent,  are  confined  to  Copenhagen  and 
a  few  other  towns.  The  food  of  the  lower  classes  consists  chiefly  of  oat-cakes, 
rye-bread,  fish,  and  cheese.  All  classes  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  which  is 
indeed  a  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Within  the  last  hundred  years  an  immense 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Danish  peasantry.  Towards 
the  close  of  last  century  they  were  as  a  class  physically  and  mentally  degraded, 
livino-  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  and  oppressed  by  the  nobles  who  owned  the  land 
But  at  that  time  a  better  state  of  affairs  was  initiated  by  the  crown-prince  of 
Denmark,  afterwards  Frederick  VI.  He  began  by  abolishing  on  the  crown-lands 
all  those  institutions  which  he  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  peasant,  and  in 
subsequent  years  various  measures  were  adopted  for  the  whole  country  with  a 
similar  object.  Every  facility  has  been  given  for  the  acquisition  by  the  peasant 
of  the  land  he  cultivates,  with  the  result  that  at  the  last  census  it  was  found 
that  out  of  280,000  families  living  in  the  country  districts  of  the  kingdom  about 
170,000  were  owners  of  land.  There  is  still,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  large  landed  estates  belonging  either  to  the  nobility  or  to  corporations,  and 
the  castles  belonging  to  the  owners  of  these  large  domains  scattered  throughout 
Denmark  form  a  striking  feature  in  Danish  landscapes.  The  condition  of  the 
population  generally  is  now  eminently  satisfactory,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  population  are  paupers.  The  Danish  language 
belongs  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  languages,  and 
is  therefore  a  sister  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  more  distantly  related 
to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  English. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c. — The  government  of  Denmark  was 
originally  an  elective  monarchy,  the  right  of  election  being  vested  in  the  three 
estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons;  but  in  1660  the  monarchy  was 
made  hereditary,  and  in  1661  by  the  Act  of  Sovereignty  absolute  power  was  con- 
ferred on  the  monarch.  The  power  thus  conferred  was  used  with  singular  moder- 
ation; nevertheless  in  1848,  when,  consequent  on  the  sudden  changes  in  France, 
almost  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  convulsed,  the  Danish  constitution 
was  greatly  modified,  and  Denmark  now  belongs  to  the  hereditary  constitutional 
monarchies.  By  a  charter  finally  adopted  by  the  king  and  diet,  June  5,  1849, 
it  is  declared  that  the  executive  power  is  in  the  king  alone:  the  legislative,  in 
the  king  and  diet  jointly.  The  diet  consists  of  the  Landsthing  and  the  Folke- 
thing — the  former  a  kind  of  senate  or  upper  house,  and  the  latter  a  house  of 
commons.  The  Landsthing  consists  of  sixty-six  members,  of  whom  twelve  are 
nominated  for  life  by  the  crown,  and  the  rest  elected  indirectly  by  the  people 
for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  fifty-four  members  of  the  latter  class  are  chosen 
by  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest  tax-payers  in  the  country  districts, 
partly  of  deputies  of  the  largest  tax-payers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies 
from  all  the  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  The  members  of  the  Folkething, 
102  in  number,  are  elected  by  householders  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
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hold  their  seats  for  three  years.  A  peculiarity  in  the  Danish  administration  of 
law  consists  in  tribunals  of  conciliation  established  in  1795,  with  the  view,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  reconciling  parties  by  amicable  arrangement,  without  going 
into  court.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  mediation  is  said  to  be  successful. 
The  principal  branches  of  revenue  are  customs  and  excise  duties  (on  sugar  and 
spirits),  direct  taxes  (on  land,  houses,  and  rank),  railways,  crown  domains,  and 
the  interest  of  a  reserve  fund.  A  state  lottery  is  also  among  the  sources  of 
revenue.  The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  are  the  ministry  of  war  and  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

According  to  a  law  passed  in  1867  the  army  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied 
young  men  of  the  king- 
dom who  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  time  of  ser- 
vice is  eight  years  in  the 
regular  troops,  and  after- 
wards eight  more  in  the 
reserve.  Every  corps  has 
to  drill  for  thirty  to  forty- 
five  days  every  year. 
The  navy  is  recruited  by 
conscription  from  the 
coast  population. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— 
The  only  important  town 
in  Denmark  is  the  capi- 
tal, Copenhagen  (Danish, 
Kjobenhavri),  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of 
1880  had  a  population 
of  234,850,  or  including  The  Exchange'  c°Penha*en- 

suburbs  273,323.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Seeland,  opposite  the 
small  island  of  Amager,  which  serves  as  the  market-garden  of  the  city.  The 
channel  that  separates  the  two  forms  on  the  one  side  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  safest  naval  station  in  the  Baltic.  Though  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century,  Copenhagen  has  a  quite  modern  aspect  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  more  than  once  destroyed  in  large  part  by  fire,  and  in  1807  by 
bombardment.  Since  this  last  event  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  great  regularity, 
and  possesses  wide  and  handsome  streets  intersected  by  several  canals.  The  city 
proper  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  and  it  is  still  defended  by  forts  and  a 
strong  citadel  in  the  north-east.  There  are  four  royal  palaces  in  the  city  and  its 
environs,  and  among  the  various  interesting  museums  which  the  city  contains 
there  is  one  erected  between  1839  and  1848  to  contain  a  collection  of  Thorvald- 
sen's  works,  and  the  collections  of  pictures,  books,  cameos,  &c.,  which  he  had 
formed  and  bequeathed  to  the  city,  and  also  to  receive  the  remains  of  Thorvaldsen 
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himself.  The  university,  founded  by  Christian  I.  in  1478,  possesses  a  fine  library 
containing  above  260,000  volumes  and  4000  manuscripts,  among  which  are  many 
rare  Scandinavian  specimens,  and  occupying  a  modern  building,  admirably 
arranged  and  fitted  up  for  its  reception.  Still  more  valuable  is  the  Koyal  Library, 
founded  by  Frederick  III.  in  1665,  containing  about  550,000  volumes,  and  25,000 
manuscripts,  among  them  Rask's  celebrated  Sanskrit  and  Singalese  collection. 
Besides  being  the  seat  of  government,  Copenhagen  is  the  centre  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark.  Its  manufactures  are  unimportant.  Copen- 
hagen is  first  mentioned  as  a  fishing  hamlet  in  1043.  In  1168  Bishop  Axel 
founded  a  haven  and  erected  a  fort  where  the  citadel  now  stands  as  a  place  of 
refuge  against  the  northern  pirates.  It  then  bore  the  name  of  Axelhuis,  but  it 
soon  after  rose  to  importance,  and  acquired  its  present  name,  signifying 
Merchants'  Haven.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Denmark  in  1443.  The 
portion  of  the  city  on  the  island  of  Amager  is  called  Christianshavn.  To  the 
west  of  Copenhagen,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  creeks  of  the  Isefiord,  lies 
Roeskilde  (6000),  the  ancient  capital  of  Denmark,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Icings  till  1443.  Its  cathedral,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  is  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  kingdom.  Odense,  in  the  north  of  the  island  of  Fyen, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  Denmark,  and  though  containing  only  21,000  inhabitants 
was  long  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  size.  It  also  possesses  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  its  people  are  said  to  speak  the  purest  Danish.  The  three 
largest  towns  in  Jutland  are  Aarhus  (25,000)  in  the  east,  a  flourishing  port; 
Randers  (13,000),  an  old  commercial  town  on  the  fiord  of  the  same  name  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guden;  and  Aalborg  (14,000),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liimfiord, 
noted  as  a  seat  of  commerce  as  early  as  1070,  and  long  the  chief  place  of  export 
for  native  products.  Yiborg  (6000),  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  provincial  states  of  Jutland. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  may  be 
referred  with  sufficient  propriety  to  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  when 
Gorm  the  Aged  united  the  islands  with  Jutland.  The  fluctuations  in  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  the  subsequent  centuries  till  near  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.  Towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  united  with  those  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  this  union  continued  in  the  case  of  Norway  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  union  with  Norway  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  with  Hako,  King  of  Norway.  Olaf, 
the  son  of  Margaret  and  Hako,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in  1376,  and  to 
that  of  Norway  in  1380;  on  his  death  in  1387  Margaret  was  recognized  as  ruler 
of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Swedes  also  elected  her  as 
their  queen  after  expelling  their  own  king,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  In  1397 
Margaret  brought  about  what  is  known  as  the  Union  of  Calmar,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  should  be  united  for  ever.  About 
fifty  years  later,  however,  the  Swedes  again  elected  a  king  of  their  own,  and 
though  the  Danes  made  many  attempts  to  recover  Sweden,  none  of  these  was 
permanently  successful.  They  retained,  nevertheless,  till  1658  the  southern  point 
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of  Sweden,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. In  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark  and 
annexed  to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  Denmark  was  also  obliged  to  cede  the  island 
of  Heligoland  to  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  Denmark  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  former  Norwegian  dependencies  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles  (the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  had  previously,  hi  1469,  passed  by  marriage  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland),  and  it  also  received  the  Prussian  duchy  of  Lauenburg.  This 
duchy  was  then  united  with  the  German  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the 
history  of  which  had  from  a  very  early  period  been  associated  with  that  of  Den- 
mark, and  which  at  that  time  both  belonged  to  the  Danish  crown,  the  former 
having  been  annexed  to  it  in  1720,  the  latter  in  1723.  In  1864  all  these  duchies 
were  wrested  from  Denmark  by  the  allied  Prussians  and  Austrians,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession  which  arose  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark  with  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in 
1863;  and  two  years  later  the  duchies  were  incorporated  with  Prussia. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES.—  The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  all  the  Danish  dominions,  Avith  the  date  of  acquisition  of  the 
colonies  and  dependencies:  —  - 

Area  in  Population  Date  of 

square  miles.  in  1880.  Acquisition. 

Kingdom  of  Denmark,  ................   14,789  .........  1,969,039 

Faroe  Islands,  ...........................        515  .........        11,220  .......  ...  1380 

Iceland,  ...................................  39,566  .........        72,448  .........  1380 

Greenland  (territory  free  of  ice),  ...   25,000  .........        10,000  .........  1721 

W.  India    Islands  —  St.  Thomas.  )         -.Ar.  QQ  TCQ 

'  \        140  .........        oo,7o<3 

\ 


„.    -f  ,       c,      ,     ~ 
St.  John,  Santa  Cruz, 


Total  (in  round  numbers),  ......  80,000  .........  2,096,500 
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ICELAND  (Danish,  Island)  is  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  situated 
between  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans,  and  in  respect  of  proximity 
more  properly  part  of  the  western  than  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  being  only 
250  miles  from  the  south-east  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  former,  and  about  600 
miles  west  of  Norway  in  the  latter.  Its  greatest  length,  east  to  west,  is  320 
miles;  central  breadth,  about  200  miles;  area,  39,566  square  miles.  The  water 
along  the  coast  is  generally  very  deep,  and  the  bays  furnish  a  great  number  of 
natural  harbours,  with  good  anchorage  and  complete  shelter;  but  the  navigation 
is  rendered  dangerous  by  vast  numbers  of  rocky  islets  which  line  the  shores. 
The  best  and  most  frequented  harbours  are  that  of  Eeikjavik  on  the  south-west, 
and  that  of  Eya  on  the  north. 

The  interior  of  the  island  has  for  the  most  part  a  very  wild  and  desolate 
appearance.  It  is  covered  by  lofty  mountain  masses  of  volcanic  origin,  many  of 
them  crowned  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  which,  stretching  down  their  sides 
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into  the  intervening  valleys,  form  immense  glaciers.  Glaciers  cover  a  surface  of 
upwards  of  4000  square  miles,  and  exist  in  all  the  mountains  above  4000  feet 
in  elevation.  These  icy  mountains,  Avhich  take  the  common  name  of  Jokull, 
have  their  culminating  point  in  Orafajokull,  which  is  situated  near  the  south-east 
coast,  and  has  a  height  of  6409  feet.  Not  only  is  the  structure  of  these  moun- 
tains volcanic,  but  in  several  of  them  (the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Mt.  Hecla) 
the  volcanic  agency  is  still  active,  and  eruptions  of  the  most  fearful  description 
have  repeatedly  occurred  within  the  last  four  centuries.  Lava  covers  a  large 
portion  of  the  island.  Other  remarkable  specimens  of  volcanic  agency  are  still 
witnessed  in  the  numerous  hot  springs  or  geysers  scattered  throughout  the 
island,  but  found  more  especially  in  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  of  Reikjavik, 

where,  from 
one  of  the  prin- 
cipal geysers, 
jets  of  water, 
stones,  and  mud 
are  thrown  up 
at  intervals  to 
heights  varying 
from  100  to  200 
feet.  The  hot 
springs  are 
sometimes  used 
for  economical 
purposes;  food 
is  dressed  over 
them,  and  in 
some  places 
huts  are  built 

Among  the  other  effects  of  volcanic 
Bay   of    Stapi    in    the   west,   near 


The  Great  Geyser,  Iceland. 


over  small  fountains  to  form  steam-baths, 
agency  are  the  basaltic  columns  of  the 
Snafellsjokull,  and  the  cavern  of  Surtshellir,  more  than  a  mile  long,  situated 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Eyriksjokull.  Roads  are  wanting,  and  owing  to  the 
great  irregularity  of  the  surface  cannot  be  made.  The  immense  reservoirs  of 
snow  and  ice  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies  to  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
latter  of  which  sometimes  attain  in  summer  a  mile  in  breadth.  Of  the  lakes  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Thingvallavatn,  east  of  Reikjavik,  lying  on  a  grassy  plain 
nearly  isolated  by  two  tremendous  chasms  in  the  surrounding  lava,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  fissures,  some  of  which  are  filled  with  water  of  the  same 
crystalline  purity  as  that  of  the  lake.  This  plain  was  formerly  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Althing  or  Icelandic  parliament.  The  only  minerals  worked  are 
lignite,  cryolite,  and  the  well-known  double-refracting  spar,  for  which  the  island 
has  long  been  famous.  The  want  of  fuel,  which  is  severely  felt,  is  sometimes 
supplied  by  drift-wood  floated  to  the  northern  shores  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  polar  currents. 
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The  climate  is  mild  for  the  latitude.  At  Reikjavik,  on  the  south-west  coast, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  40°,  that  of  summer  56°,  and  that  of 
winter  about  29°  30'.  The  air  is  damp  and  misty,  the  weather  is  extremely 
variable,  and  storms  and  hurricanes  are  not  unfrequent.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  north  and  the  north-east.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  the  longest 
day  is  twenty  hours,  and  the  shortest  four  hours,  but  in  the  northern  extremity 
the  sun  at  midsummer  continues  above  the  horizon  a  whole  week,  and  during 
a  corresponding  period  in  winter  it  never  rises.  The  average  duration  of  human 
life  is  shorter  here  than  in  Denmark.  Vegetation  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  The  flora  comprises  mosses  and  a  few  shrubs.  The  only  trees  are  the 
service-tree  and  the  birch,  which  have  a  very  stunted  growth.  Forests,  however, 
formerly  abounded.  Grain  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  very  partially 
cultivated,  but  is  not  now  attempted  to  be  grown.  Cole,  potatoes,  turnips, 
radishes,  and  similar  roots  thrive  tolerably  well;  but  by  far  the  most  valuable 
crop  is  grass,  on  which  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  fed. 
The  last,  though  small,  are  strong  and  active.  Another  domestic  animal  of  great 
value,  the  reindeer,  though  not  introduced  before  1770,  has  multiplied  greatly, 
and  forms  large  herds  in  the  interior;  but  their  presence  there  is  of  little 
importance.  Wild  fowl,  including  the  eider-duck,  whose  down  forms  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce,  and  the  wild  swan,  whose  feathers  are  exported,  are 
very  abundant;  the  streams  are  well  supplied  with  salmon,  and  valuable  fisheries 
of  cod,  seals,  torsk,  and  herrings  are  carried  on  on  the  coasts.  Manufactures 
are  entirely  domestic,  almost  every  family  possessing  within  itself  the  means  of 
supplying  its  most  necessary  wants,  and  occasionally  furnishing  a  surplus,  chiefly 
of  coarse  woollens,  mittens,  stockings,  &c.,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  markets  of 
the  principal  villages.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  oil,  fish,  horses,  feathers, 
worsted  stockings  and  mittens,  sulphur,  and  Iceland-moss. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  speak  a  Scandinavian 
dialect,  the  original  Norse,  which  is  still  maintained  in  great  purity.  They 
have  a  tall,  manly  form,  open  countenance,  florid  complexion,  and  flaxen 
hair.  They  are  simple  in  their  manners,  having  no  distinctions  of  rank,  pure 
in  their  morals,  strongly  attached  to  their  homes,  and  very  hospitable.  Their 
houses  are  low  structures,  chiefly  composed  of  drift-wood  and  lava;  butcher- 
meat  and  bread  seldom  appear  at  their  tables,  fish,  some  butter,  milk,  and  pre- 
parations of  milk  constituting  their  staple  food.  Their  intellectual  capacity 
is  of  a  superior  order.  Education  is  generally  diffused,  and  almost  every  one 
is  able  both  to  read  and  write.  Far  higher  attainments  are  not  uncommon,  and 
travellers  have  sometimes  been  surprised  by  their  guides  addressing  them  in 
Latin.  In  external  profession  the  people  are  Lutherans,  the  whole  island  forming 
a  single  bishopric.  The  governor  of  the  island  is  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  also  nominates  one-sixth  of  the  Althing  or  legislative  assembly, 
the  remaining  members  being  elected  by  the  people  themselves.  The  Althing 
meets  at  Reikjavik,  a  small  town  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the  island  that  keeps  up  a  regular 
communication  with  the  outside  world;  and,  though  containing  only  about  three 
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thousand  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a  literary  and  learned  society,  an  observatory, 
two  small  libraries  and  three  journals;  and  on  a  tongue  of  land  a  little  to  the 
south  there  is  a  college.  The  only  town  or  village  in  the  north  of  the  island  is 
Akreyri,  at  the  head  of  the  Eyafiord.  Iceland  was  settled  by  Norwegians  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  having  passed  with  Norway  to  Denmark 
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in  1380,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  latter  country  when  Norway  was 
disjoined  from  it  in  1814. 

THE  FAROE  ISLANDS  (in  Danish  Far-oer,  that  is,  Sheep  Islands)  are  a 
group  of  islands  belonging  to  Denmark  lying  between  Iceland  and  Shetland. 
They  are  twenty -five  in  number,  with  an  area  of  515  square  miles.  Seventeen 
are  inhabited.  In  general  they  present  steep  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  and 
their  surface  rises  towards  the  interior,  culminating  in  the  largest  island,  Strumo, 
in  a  peak  2800  feet  high.  The  weather  is  very  variable,  but  the  climate  is  milder 
than  the  latitude  might  indicate;  for  while  the  summer  lasts  only  during  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August,  the  frosts  of  winter  last  only  one  month.  There 
is  no  wood,  but  plenty  of  excellent  peat,  and  in  one  of  the  islands  also  coal 
Barley  is  the  only  cereal  that  comes  to  maturity,  but  turnips  and  potatoes  thrive 
well.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  numbering  about  10,000,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  sheep-feeding,  fishing,  and  bird-catching,  the  feathers  of  sea-fowl  forming 
an  article  of  trade.  Thorshavn,  in  Stromo,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Danish  governor  and  the  seat  of  the  local  assembly  (Lagthing). 
The  inhabitants  send  one  representative  to  the  Danish  Landsthing  and  one  to 
the  Folkething.  Like  Iceland  the  Faroe  Islands  were  originally  settled  by  Nor- 
wegians, and  the  people  speak  Old  Norse. 

GREENLAND.     See  ARCTIC  EEGIONS. 
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Norway  (Norwegian,  Norge;  Swedish,  Norrige  or  Norrike,  North  Kingdom) 
is  a  country  in  the  north  of  Europe,  subject  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  but  other- 
wise independent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Russian  Lapland,  and 
east  by  Sweden,  and  washed  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Measured  from  the 
Naze  or  Cape  Lindesnses  on  the  south,  to  a  point  adjoining  the  North  Cape,  its 
length  is  about  1080  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  measured  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  60°,  is  about  275  miles,  but  towards  the  north  it  narrows  so  much  as  to  be  in 
some  places  not  more  than  20  miles;  area,  122,860  square  miles. 

DIVISIONS.— For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  six  stiffs  or  dio- 
ceses, subdivided  into  twenty  provinces  (amis).  The  following  table  gives  the 
area  and  population  of  the  several  stifts  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  Norway : — 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population, 
1875. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population, 
1875. 

Christiania, 
Hamar,     
Christianssand,  .. 
Bergen,     

10,085 
19,724 
15,516 
14,870 

489,915 
236,432 
342,672 
284,061 

Throndhjem,   ... 
Tromso,    

19,550 
43,115 

271,575 
182,245 

Total,  

122,860 

1,806,900 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  coast  consists  for  the  most  part  of  bold  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  and  is  remarkable  both  for  the  innumerable  islands  by  which  it  is 
lined,  and  the  bays  or  fiords  which  cut  deeply  into  it  in  all  directions,  but  far 
most  frequently  from  west  to  east,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  great  ocean 
wave  is  dashed  upon  it.  The  number  of  islands  makes  the  navigation  dangerous, 
but  that  of  the  fiords  gives  it  unusual  facilities,  not  only  making  it  easy  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior,  but  also  furnishing  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
excellent  natural  harbours  of  refuge.  The  northern  coasts  especially  present 
a  succession  of  scenes  of  indescribable  grandeur  and  variety,  towering  and 
strangely-shaped  rocky  peaks,  headlands,  islands,  and  precipices,  with  frequent 
snow-fields  and  glaciers,  and  bright  green  verdure  on  the  shores  and  lower 
elevations,  combining  to  form  pictures  unsurpassable  in  their  kind. 

The  mountains  of  Norway,  though  they  extend  throughout  the  country 
from  Cape  Lindesnaes,  or  the  Naze,  in  the  south,  to  the  North  Cape  in  the 
north,  nowhere  assume  the  form  of  a  continuous  chain  or  range.  The  Kjolen  or 
Koelen  Mountains,  which  extend  from  Throndhjem  to  the  latitude  of  70°,  make 
some  approach  to  this  conformation,  though  they  have  no  great  claim  to  the 
name  either.  The  mountain  masses  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  assume 
the  form  of  a  series  of  plateaux,  or  table-lands  of  great  breadth,  generally  more  or 
less  connected  together,  though  sometimes  separated  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys. 
It  is  to  these  tabular  masses  that  the  term  fjeld  or  field,  so  common  in  Norway, 
is  applied,  as  in  Dovre  Fjeld,  Hardanger  Fjeld,  &c.  They  are  often  so  level, 
that,  to  quote  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  "upon  what  may  almost  be  called  their 
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summits  a  coach  and  four  might  be  driven  along  or  across  them  for  many  many 
miles  did  roads  exist,  and  across  which  the  eye  wanders  for  immense  distances, 
overlooking  entirely  the  valleys,  which  are  concealed  by  their  narrowness,  and 
interrupted  only  by  undulations  of  ground,  or  by  small  mountains  which  rise 
here  and  there  with  comparatively  little  picturesque  effect  above  the  general 
level."  Some  of  the  mountains  rise  to  an  absolute  height  of  more  than  8000 
feet,  and  many  of  them  are  more  than  6000  feet  high.  The  highest  summits  in 
Norway  belong  to  the  Jcetun  Fjeld  (Giant  Mountains),  or  Sogne  Fjeld,  a  con- 
geries of  elevated  masses,  glaciers,  and  snow-fields,  situated  near  the  inner  end 
of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  division  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  rise  Galdhcepig  to  the  height  of  8400  feet,  the  Glitretind  to  that  of 
8384  feet,  and  Skagastolstind  to  that  of  7879  feet.  Lovers  of  scenes  of 

savage  grandeur  will 
here  find  ample  gra- 
tification for  their 
tastes.  Westwards 
from  the  Jcetun  Fjeld 
lies  the  huge  snow- 
field  called  the  Jos- 
tedalsbrse.  This  has 
a  length  of  90  to 
100  miles,  and  is  the 
greatest  mass  of  eternal 
snow  not  only  in  Nor- 
way, but  in  all  Europe. 
It  covers  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  and  sinks 
into  the  hollows  be- 
tween them,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  configura- 
tion of  the  country,  while  it  sends  down  numerous  glaciers  into  the  adjoining 
valleys.  Twenty-four  glaciers  of  the  first  rank  have  been  counted,  all  owing 
their  origin  to  the  Jostedalsbrse.  The  greatest  height  of  this  snowy  mass  is 
7050  feet.  In  general  the  valleys  are  short  and  abrupt;  and  the  streams,  dashing 
down  impetuously  through  rocky  gorges,  form  numerous  cascades;  while  the 
fiords,  overhung  by  lofty  precipices  or  towering  forests,  and  the  deep  and  exten- 
sive lakes  embosomed  among  the  mountains,  furnish  Alpine  scenes  of  the  wildest 
magnificence. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  short  distance  at  which  the  western  slope  of 
the  above  plateau  lies  from  the  western  coast  gives  rise  to  an  immense  number 
of  minor  streams,  which  proceed  directly  to  the  shore  or  the  fiords  which  pene- 
trate it.  On  the  eastern  slope  again  the  streams  do  not  properly  assume  the 
character  of  rivers  till  they  have  run  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  in 
Sweden.  The  few  important  rivers  that  Norway  can  claim  as  exclusively  her 
own  have  a  southerly  direction  in  accordance  with  the  general  slope  already 
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referred  to,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Skager  Kack;  of  ,  these  the  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  Glommen  (with  a  course  of  about  400  miles),  and  its 
affluent  the  Lougen;  the  Bsegna,  Laagen,  and  the  Hallingdal  or  Drammen.     Often 
they  form  in  their  short  course  lofty  waterfalls,  and  in  the  Geiranger  Fjord,  in 
the  north  of  the  province  of  Bergen,  a  magnificent  series  of  falls  is  produced  by 
a  small  stream  precipitating  itself  directly  into  the  inlet.     Lakes  are  extremely 
numerous  throughout  the  country,  but  are  in  general  small.     They  are  usually 
long,  narrow,  irregularly-shaped  sheets  of  water  occupying  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 
The  Miosen  Vand  has  a  length  of  some  60  miles  and  a  breadth  of  15,  with  an 
area  of  140  square 
miles.    It  is  very 
narrow  for  a  con- 
siderable distance 
at   both   extrem- 
ities,   but    opens 
up  in  the  middle 
to   a    broad    ex- 


panse of  water,  in 
which  is  situated 
the  fertile  island 
of  Helgeo,  or 
Holy  Island. 

GEOLOGY 
AND  MINERALS. 
The  prevailing 
rocks  of  Norway 
are  gneiss  and 
mica  -  slate,  of 
which  all  the 
loftier  mountains 

are  composed.  Granite  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  On  some  of  the 
plateaux  blocks  of  conglomerate  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface.  Porphyry, 
argillaceous  schist,  and  limestone  occur,  but  in  very  limited  quantities,  and  rocks 
of  volcanic  formation  are  rare. 

The  minerals  are  both  numerous  and  abundant;  and  where  the  means  of 
transport  exist  can  generally  be  worked  to  great  advantage,  both  from  the 
facilities  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  affords  for  draining  mines  without 
expensive  engines,  and  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  forests. 
The  most  important  metals  are  iron,  copper,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  all  of  which 
are  worked  to  a  limited  extent.  The  only  other  minerals  worthy  of  notice  are 
chrome,  alum,  and  marble. 

CLIMATE. — That  the  climate  of  Norway  must  on  the  whole  be  severe  seems 
necessarily  to  follow  both  from  its  high  latitude  and  the  elevation  of  its  surface. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  country  is  situated  within  the  frozen  zone,  and  a 
part  of  it  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow;  but  the  great  extent  of  its  sea- 
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coast,  and,  as  mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  Europe,  the  exposure  of  the 
coast  to  warm  currents  and  warm  winds  from  the  south-west,  contribute  to 
modify  the  temperature,  and  make  it  milder  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  circumstances.  The  influence  of  these  conditions  is  apparent  in  the  fact 
that  the  harbours  on  the  west  are  never  blocked  up  with  ice;  while  in  places 
more  inland,  though  much  farther  south,  as  at  Christiania,  this  regularly  happens. 
Rains  and  fogs  on  the  west  coast  are  frequent,  and  Bergen  in  particular  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  rainiest  spots  in  Europe. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c.— Of  the  whole  area  of  123,000  square  miles  only  about 
1000  are  under  the  plough.  The  principal  cereal  crop  is  oats,  after  which  come 
barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  which  last  is,  however,  grown  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
Barley  ripens  at  70°  of  latitude;  rye  is  successfully  cultivated  up  to  69°;  oats  to 
88°;  but  wheat  not  beyond  64°,  and  that  only  in  the  most  favourable  seasons. 
Nearly  every  farm  has  a  small  patch  of  flax  and  hops.  Potatoes  form  a  very 
valuable  crop,  and  are  grown  with  success  even  in  Finmark.  Most  of  the  farms 
in  Norway  are  the  property  of  those  who  cultivate  them,  and  there  are  very  few 
large  estates  in  the  country.  A  Norwegian  farm  consists  generally  of  three 
portions,  the  in-field  or  home  portion,  the  out-field  or  mark,  and  the  sceter.  The 
first  portion  is  inclosed,  and  produces  the  grain  and  potatoes  and  the  best  hay; 
the  second  portion  is  mainly  pasture-land,  though  part  of  it  is  sometimes  fenced 
and  made  to  produce  grain  crops,  while  hay  is  also  obtained  from  it.  It  is 
often  only  partially  cleared,  having  bushes  and  small  wood  sprinkled  over  it 
The  sseter  is  a  large  stretch  of  mountain  pasture  situated  up  in  the  fjelds,  often 
at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  miles  from  the  main  farm;  to  it  the  cattle  are  sent  for 
several  months  in  summer  under  the  charge  of  dairymaids  and  young  men.  On 
these  sseters  are  huts  or  chalets  in  which  those  tending  the  cattle  live  and  make 
the  cheese  and  butter.  Norwegian  farming  generally  is  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition, and  the  treatment  of  cattle  pursued  in  the  country  is  specially  defective. 
From  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  number  of  their  cattle  is  of  more  consequence 
than  their  quality,  Norwegian  farmers  usually  keep  a  larger  stock  than  thejr  can 
feed  properly  during  the  winter,  and  supplement  their  fodder  (chiefly  hay)  with 
birch  and  alder  leaves,  bark  of  the  mountain  ash,  reindeer-moss,  and  along  the  coast 
with  fish  refuse.  The  consequence  is  that,  though  an  improvement  is  now  taking 
place  in  this  respect,  Norwegian  cattle  still  commonly  leave  the  byres  in  spring 
in  a  very  weakly  condition.  In  their  methods  of  making  cheese  and  butter 
the  Norwegians  are  also  very  far  behind.  Besides  cattle  the  Norwegian  farmer 
possesses  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  among  the  Laplanders  in  the 
northern  provinces  the  reindeer  is  a  domestic  animal  of  great  value. 

The  forests  of  Norway  are  roughly  estimated  to  cover  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  area,  and  form  a  very  important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Most  farms 
have  a  more  or  less  extensive  stretch  of  wood  attached  to  them,  and  where  this 
is  the  case  the  peasant  proprietor  derives  from  this  part  of  his  property  not  the 
least  important  part  of  his  income.  Unfortunately  the  want  of  proper  regula- 
tions has  led  to  the  wholesale  felling  of  forests  in  some  localities,  to  such  an 
extent  as  even  to  cause  a  change  for  the  worse  in  temperature  and  climate.  A 
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large  area  of  forest  land  belongs,  however,  to  the  state,  and  in  these  parts  a  less 
wasteful  management  prevails.  Even  the  peasant  proprietors  have  now  become 
alive  to  the  danger  of  denuding  their  country  of  trees,  and  young  plantations 
may  now  be  seen  everywhere,  trees  being  planted  wherever  they  can  find  root. 
The  principal  forest  tree  is  the  pine,  and  next  in  importance  are  the  oak,  birch, 
elm,  and  beech. 

ZOOLOGY. — Among  the  larger  wild  animals  the  wolf  and  bear  abound  in  the 
forests  both  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  often  commit  great  ravages.  The  elk 
and  deer  are  also  found,  but  in  more  limited  numbers.  Of  smaller  animals  the 
most  destructive  is  the  lemming,  which  at  intervals  of  years  descends  in  immense 
numbers  into  the  low  country  and  lays  it  waste.  Among  birds  the  most  remark- 
able are  eagles,  capercailzies,  and  woodcocks. 

FISHERIES.— The  fisheries  of  Norway  are  of  very  great  value,  and  mainly 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  sea-board,  from  the  Naze 
to  the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  The  fisheries  are  divided  into  three  chief 
divisions — Lofoden,  Eomsdal,  and  Finmark,  and  include  the  cod,  herring, 
mackerel,  salmon,  shark,  walrus,  seal,  and  lobster  fisheries,  those  of  cod  and 
herring  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with 
salmon  and  salmon-trout,  and  make  Norway  one  of  the  best  angling  countries  in 
the  world. 

MANUFACTURES,  COMMERCE,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— Norway  has  few 
manufactures  of  any  consequence.  The  advantage  afforded  by  the  magnificent 
water-power  of  the  country  is  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  of  a  sparse 
population,  who  are  in  large  part  compelled  by  their  comparative  isolation  to 
supply  their  first  wants  with  their  own  hands.  Still  manufacturing  industries 
have  in  recent  years  made  some  progress.  Distilleries,  brickworks,  saw  and  flour 
mills  are  numerous;  and  there  are  also  iron  foundries,  machine  works,  tobacco 
factories,  lucifer-match  factories,  &c.  The  export  trade  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  raw  produce.  The  principal  items  are  fish,  smoked  and  dry;  timber, 
whale  and  seal  oil,  metals,  skins  of  wild  animals,  feathers,  furs,  &c.  In  recent 
times  lucifer  matches  have  been  exported  to  a  considerable  extent  The  chief 
imports  are  grain,  colonial  wares,  wines  and  spirits,  salt,  woven  fabrics,  and  other 
manufactured  articles.  This  trade  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  towns  of  Bergen, 
Christiania,  and  Tbrondhjem,  though  Drammen,  Stavanger,  Christianssand,  and 
Arendal  likewise  have  a  considerable  share.  Britain  and  Germany  are  the 
principal  countries  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  and  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Russia  come  next.  The  shipping  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians 
themselves,  who  possess  a  larger  mercantile  navy  than  any  country  in  Europe 
except  the  British,  and  in  proportion  to  population  larger  than  any  country  in 
the  world  without  exception.  The  length  of  the  railways  in  the  kingdom 
is  equal  to  about  one  mile  of  railway  for  180  square  miles  of  surface.  The 
number  of  letters  delivered  is  equal  to  about  six  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
the  number  of  telegrams  to  about  one  for  every  three. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. — The    monetary    system    both    of 

Sweden  and  Norway  is  the  same  as  that  of  Denmark.     In  both  countries  the 
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metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  France  has  been  introduced,  and 
in  Norway  it  is  to  be  obligatory  from  July  1,  1882,  in  Sweden  from  January  1, 
1889.  Meantime  the  following  units  are  also  in  use  in  the  two  countries: — 
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Fund    =    I'l  Ib.  avoir. 
Fod      =  12-02  Eng.  inch. 
Kande  —    3 '3  imper.  pint. 
Mill      —    7 '01  Eng.  miles. 


SWEDEN, 


Skalpund  —      '937  of  a  Ib.  avoir. 
Fot  =11-7  Eng.  inch. 

Kanna       =    4 '6  imperial  pints. 
Mil  =    6-64  Encr.  miles. 


RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Protestants 
of  the  Lutheran  Confession.     Though  no  express  law  prohibited  other  religious 

bodies  from  meeting  for  public 
worship,  the  popular  feeling  was 
for  long  so  decidedly  opposed 
to  it  that  a  law,  permitting 
them  so  to  meet,  and  form 
regular  congregations  under 
their  own  pastors,  was  passed 
for  the  first  time  in  1845. 
The  country  is  divided  into  six 
bishoprics  (stifts),  corresponding 
in  name  and  extent  with  the 
administrative  provinces;  and 
into  902  parishes.  With  ex- 
ception of  the  cathedral  of 
Throndhjem,  founded  A.D. 
1180  or  1183,  and  a  few  other 
churches  which  are  stone  edi- 
fices, the  churches  in  Norway 
are  generally  built  of  wood. 
Many  of  them  are  very  ancient 
structures,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries. 

Education  is  compulsory,  and  is  conducted  on  a  national  system,  according  to 
which  gratuitous  instruction,  of  an  elementary  kind,  is  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all.  In  the  country  there  are  what  are  called  fast  skohr,  or  stationary  schools, 
and  others  omgangs  skohr,  or  ambulatory  schools.  The  latter,  as  their  name 
implies,  shift  about  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  from  place  to  place  in  the  more 
thinly-peopled  districts;  and  thus  have  the  effect  of  bringing  education  to  those 
who,  but  for  this  arrangement,  would  be  doomed  to  live  without  it.  Towns 
possess,  in  addition  to  these  people's  schools,  what  are  called  middle  schools, 
middle  and  royal  schools,  burgher  schools,  Latin  or  learned  schools,  in  all  of 
which  superior  instruction  is  given;  there  are  also  four  cathedral  schools,  one 
each  in  the  towns  of  Christiania,  Bergen,  Throndhjem,  and  Christianssand.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  educational  establishments  is  the  University  of  Christiania. 
PEOPLE,  &c.— The  population  of  Norway  is  almost  entirely  of  Scandinavian 
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origin.     A  small  number  of  La"pps  and  Kvsens  dwell  in  the  northern  parts.     The 

Norwegians  proper  are  about  the  middle  height,  light-haired,  and  blue-eyed. 

They  show  a  strong   passion  for  a  sea  life,  and  make  excellent  sailors.     The 

Lapps   (improperly  called   in   Norway  Finns)    dwell   in   Nordland,   and   more 

especially  in  Finmark,  and  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  Norwegians  proper. 

They  are  of  low  stature,  but  of  great  muscular  power;  they  have  a  large  head; 

long,  dark,  glossy  hair;  high  cheek-bones;  a  large  mouth;  a  scanty  beard;  and 

a  skin  of  a  dingy  yellow  hue,  probably  rendered  darker  than  nature  has  made  it 

from  living  in  smoky  cabins  and  neglecting  habits  of  cleanliness.     Those  on  the 

coast  live  by  fishing ;  those  belonging  to  the  interior  lead  a  nomadic  life,  pasturing 

herds  of  reindeer.     The  Kvaens  (or  Finns  proper),  though  dwelling  in  the  same 

localities   with  the 

Lapps,     are     very 

easily  distinguished 

from  them  both  by 

physical       features 

and   habits ;    being 

generally   tall    and 

well  -  proportioned, 

and  remarkable  for 

their  cleanliness.  A 

vice  common  to  all 

these  classes  is  an 

excessive    fondness 

for  ardent    spirits. 

Houses  in  Norway 

are  generally  built 

of   logs    of    wood, 

roughly  squared  and 

laid     above     each 

other,  with  a  layer 

of  moss  between  to 

keep  the  interstices  tight.     Though  there  are  few  or  no  mansions  of  great 

extent,  they  are  all  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  the  Norwegians  are  said  to  be 

the  most  generally  well-lodged  people  in  Europe.     The  population  of  Norway  is 

everywhere  thin.     In  the  most  populous  of  the  six  stifts,  that  of  Christiania,  it 

is  only  about  48  to  the  square  mile;  in  Tromso  it  is  little  more  than  4  to  the 

square  mile;  the  average  over  the  whole  kingdom  is  about  15  to  the  square 

mile.     The  language  of  the  uneducated  classes  in  Norway  is  radically  identical 

with  the  Icelandic,  which  still  bears  much  affinity  with  it.     The  language  of  the 

educated  is  Danish,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  Danish  of  Denmark  by  various 

peculiarities,   chiefly   of   pronunciation.       Both   the   Lapps   and   Kvaens   speak 

dialects  of  their  own  not  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  family. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— According  to  the  constitution  settled 
in  1814,  Norway  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  united  with  Sweden  as  a  free, 
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independent,  indivisible  kingdom.  The  king  makes  all  appointments,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  governor-general  is  not  allowed  to  nominate  any  but 
Norwegian  subjects  to  offices  in  the  kingdom.  The  ministry  is  composed  of 
seven  councillors,  each  at  the  head  of  a  separate  department,  and  of  a  president 
or  minister  of  state.  The  last  mentioned,  together  with  two  councillors,  who  are 
annually  changed,  resides  with  the  king  in  Sweden;  the  remaining  five,  with 
the  governor-general,  reside  in  Norway.  On  a  new  succession  the  sovereign  must 
be  crowned  King  of  Norway  at  Throndhjem.  The  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Storthing  (from  stor,  great,  and  thing,  court),  are 
elected  every  three  years  by  voters  previously  elected  by  the  citizens  possessing 
one  or  more  of  various  qualifications.  When  assembled  the  Storthing  divides 
itself  into  two  chambers — one  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  the  members,  and  called 
the  Lagthing;  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and  called  the 
Odelsthing.  These  chambers  meet  separately,  and  each  nominates  its  own 
president  and  secretary.  Every  bill  must  originate  in  the  Odelsthing,  but  may 
be  proposed  either  by  the  members  or  by  the  government.  When  carried  in 
that  court  it  is  sent  to  the  Lagthing,  and  thence  to  the  king,  whose  assent  makes 
it  a  law.  If  the  Lagthing  disapproves  of  the  bill  it  must  return  it,  with  the 
reasons  of  disapproval,  to  the  Odelsthing.  If  carried  there  again,  with  or  without 
modification,  it  comes  as  before  to  the  Lagthing.  If  the  Lagthing  rejects  the 
measure  a  second  time  the  whole  Storthing  meets  in  one  chamber,  and  the  final 
adoption  or  rejection  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  The  veto  of  the 
king  becomes  ineffectual  against  any  measure  which  has  been  adopted  without 
modification  by  three  successive  Storthings  or  parliaments.  The  revenue  is 
mainly  derived  from  customs  and  excise  duties.  The  debt  charges  make  up 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  expenditure. 

All  young  men  past  the  age  of  twenty-one  are  liable  to  conscription  for 
military  service.  The  nominal  term  of  service  is  ten  years,  seven  of  which  are 
passed  in  the  line,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Landvsern  or  militia.  The  actual 
service  is  limited  to  50  days'  drill  in  the  infantry,  or  90  days'  in  any  of  the  other 
arms,  in  the  first  year  of  service,  after  which  the  recruits  are  sent  on  furlough, 
subject  to  an  obligation  to  meet  for  annual  practice.  The  naval  force  is  manned 
to  a  large  extent  by  volunteers,  but  seafaring  men  and  inhabitants  of  seaport 
towns  are  liable  to  conscription  for  naval  service. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  fiord  of  the  same  name,  was  built  in  1624  by  Christian  IV. 
near  the  site  of  the  older  town  of  Opslo  or  Oslo,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  conflagration.  Since  the  union  of  Norway  with  Sweden,  it  has  increased  so 
much  in  importance  that  its  population  has  grown  from  about  10,000  at  that  date 
(1814)  to  76,000,  or,  including  suburbs,  95,000  in  1875.  Besides  being  the  seat 
of  government  it  is  an  important  commercial  town,  receiving  at  least  a  third  of 
the  whole  imports  of  Norway,  and  it  also  possesses  a  university  founded  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  in  1811.  South-west  of  Christiania,  at  the  head  of  the 
Drammens  Fjord,  another  branch  of  the  Christiania  Fjord,  lies  Drammen  (19,000), 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Norwegian  trade  in  timber.  On  the  coast  nearly  due 
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west  of  Drammen  lies  Stavanger  (20,000),  near  the  mouth  of  a  wide  fiord  of  the 
same  name.     It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  herring  fisheries  and  the  trade  in 
herring,  and  possesses  a  cathedral  dating  from  1013.     Farther  north  on  the  coast 
is  Bergen  (34,000),  an  old  Hanseatic  town,  now  the  chief  port  in  Norway  and  the 
second  town  in  point  of  population.     It  owes  its  name  (meaning  'Mountains') 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  surrounded  by  mountains  2000  feet  high,  and  to  this 
circumstance,  together  with  its  exposure  to  the  moist  south-west  winds,  is  no 
doubt  due  that  humidity  which  gives  Bergen  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  rainiest  spots  in  Europe.     The  streets  in  the  interior  of  the  town  are  steep 
and  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  all  of  timber  except  at  the  street  corners. 
Still  farther  north 
lies    Throndhjem 
(23,000),  formerly 
Nidaros,   situated 
on  the  south  side 
of    the    fiord    of 
the    same    name, 
mainly  on  a  pen- 
insula between  it 
and  the  river  Nid, 
and   like    Bergen 
built    mainly    of 
wood.    It  is  an  old 
town,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by 
Olaf  Tryggresson 
about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century, 

and  here  the  old  Norwegian  kings  were  usually  crowned.  Its  venerable  cathedral 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1530,  but  the  vast  and  imposing  choir  still 
stands. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— So  far  as  is  known  to  history  Norway  was  first 
consolidated  into  a  single  kingdom  by  Harald  Haarfager  in  872.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Norwegian  kings  ruled  not  only  over  Norway,  but  also  over  Iceland 
and  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  last  two  were  sold 
to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  in  1380  the  whole  kingdom  with  its  remaining 
dependencies  was  inherited  by  the  King  of  Denmark  See  under  DENMAEK. 


Bergen. 


SWEDEN. 

Sweden  (Swedish,  Sverige)  is  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  forming 
with  Norway,  with  which  it  is  now  united  under  one  monarchy,  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  known  in  ancient  _  times  by  the  name  of  Scandinavia,  Its  greatest 
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length  is  about  1000  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  193 
miles.  In  addition  to  the  mainland  it  has  a  great  number  of  islands,  the  most 
of  them  of  very  small  dimensions  and  lying  close  to  the  coast.  The  largest,  and 
also  the  most  distant,  is  Gotland,  in  the  Baltic. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— Sweden  consists  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Svea- 
land  or  Sweden  proper  in  the  middle,  Gotaland  or  Gottland  in  the  south,  and 
Norrland  in  the  north,  the  area  and  population  of  which  *are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Area  in  Eng. 
sq.  miles. 

Population, 
Dec.  31,  1880. 

Population  per 
sq.  mile. 

Gotaland  (with  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter), 
Svealand  (with  Lakes  Malar  and  Hjelniar), 
Norrland, 

37,929 
32,848 
100,053 

2,593,621 
1,343,305 
628,742 

68 
41 
6 

Total,  

170,830 

4  565  688 

27 

The  great  divisions  are  subdivided  into  administrative  districts  called  lans, 
and  since,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  there  was  an  older  subdivision  into  provinces, 
which  are  still  frequently  referred  to  by  name,  we  here  give  a  list  of  these  old 
provinces,  with  the  lans  most  nearly  corresponding  to  them: — 


Provinces. 

Lans. 

Provinces. 

Lans. 

G 

OTALAND  :  — 

Malmb'hus  and  Christianstad. 
Halmstad. 
Carlskrona. 
j  Jonkoping,  Kronoberg  (or 
{      Vexio),  and  Calmar. 
Visby. 
Linkoping. 
Skaraborg  (or  Mariestad). 
Goteborg  and  Bohus. 
Elfsborg  (or  Venersborg). 

DEN   PROPER:  — 

Stockholm,  town  and  country. 
Nykoping. 

Upland,  

Upsala. 
Vesteras. 
Orebro. 
Carlstad.       ,    , 

Copparberg  (or  Falun). 

4.ND:  — 

Gefleborg. 

Ostersund. 

Vesternorrland    (or 
Hernosand). 
(  Vesterbotten      and 
(      Norrbotten. 

Vestmanland  

Nericia, 

Halland,  .. 

Vermland,  

Blekinge,  

Dalarne    (or    Dale-  ) 
carlia),    \ 

Isle  of  Gotland,  .. 
Ostergotland,  
Vestergotland,  ... 
Bohus,  

NORRL. 
Gestrikland       and 
Helsingland,  
Herjedalen        and    ) 
Jamtland,             .  ) 

Dalsland,  

SWE 
Stockholm,  

Medelpad  and  An-  j 
gernianland,  \ 
Bothnia    &    Lapp-  j 
marken,  \ 

Sodermanland,  .  .  . 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  coast-line,  above  1400  miles  in  length,  is 
serrated  rather  than  deeply  indented;  its  bays  and  creeks,  though  very  numerous, 
having  neither  the  width  nor  tortuous  lengths  by  which  the  fiords  of  Norway 
are  characterized.  The  west  coast  is  very  rocky,  but  seldom  rises  so  high  as  30 
feet.  Along  the  south  and  south-east  coast  low  shores  alternate  with  precipitous 
cliffs,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  elevation.  A  great  number  of  islets  or 
scars  are  scattered  near  the  shores,  and  where  they  form  the  archipelago  of 
Stockholm  are  especially  numerous.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  consists  of  sandy  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  brought 
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down  by  the  rivers  in  such  quantities  that  they  seem  destined  at  no  distant 
period  to  convert  a  large  portion  of  the  gulf  into  dry  land.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  alluvium  is  not  the  only  agent  employed  in  carrying  on  this 
process  of  shallowing,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  whole  coast  of  Sweden 
is  continually  rising,  the  rise  being  greatest  in  the  north. 

The  interior  of  Sweden  is  by  no  means  generally  mountainous,  and  its  surface 
has  far  less  of  a  highland  than  of  a  lowland  character.  The  most  elevated 
portion  of  it  commences  in  the  west  near  the  parallel  of  62°,  and  is  continued 
north  along  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  not  so  much  in  a  continuous  chain  as  in 


The  Skurusund  near  Stockholm. 

isolated  mountain-masses  rising  from  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  where 
loftiest,  is  at  least  4000  feet,  and  forms  the  base  of  several  summits  which  rise 
more  than  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  owing  to  their  high  latitude  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest  mountain  is  Sulitjelma,  in  lat.  67°,  6485  feet, 
and  is  partly  within  the  Norwegian  frontier.  The  highest  mountain  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  Sweden  is  Areskutan,  in  lat.  63°  (4810  feet).  The 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country  slopes  down  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  sending  down  numerous  torrents,  which  in  their  course  often  expand 
and  form  chains  of  lakes  and  dreary  swamps.  The  same  slope  is  continued 
south  of  62°  \.,  but  besides  it  there  is  a  south  slope  which  attains  its  lowest 
level  near  lat.  59°  N.,  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  lakes  which  there  stretch 
almost  continuously  across  the  country  east  to  west.  To  the  south  of  59°  N.  the 
country  is  generally  flat,  though  in  many  parts  finely  diversified. 
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RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— These  axe  very  numerous,  and  some  of  the  latter 
are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  giving  to  the  scenery  of  the  country  several  of  its  grandest 
features.  The  rivers  all  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German 
Ocean.  The  former  receives  the  far  larger  share.  To  it  belong  the  Tornea, 
which,  rising  in  the  Norwegian  mountains,  pursues  its  course  south-south-east  for 
nearly  290  miles,  augmented  by  numerous  large  affluents,  and  falls  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  the  Lulea",  Pi  tea,  Skelleftea,  and 
united  Windel  and  Umea,  which  flow  precipitously  south-east  into  the  same 
gulf;  the  Angermann,  which  has  a  length  of  230  miles,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  becomes  so  wide  and  deep  that  vessels  of  600  tons  can  ascend  nearly 
70  miles  from  the  sea;  and  the  eastern  and  western  Dal,  which,  uniting  their 
streams,  receive  the  discharge  of  numerous  lakes,  and  pursue  a  more  circuitous 
course  than  usual  in  Swedish  rivers.  The  principal  rivers  belonging  to  the  'basin 
of  the  German  Ocean  are  the  Klar  and  the  Gota,  the  former  of  which,  issuing 
from  Lake  Famund  on  the  edge  of  the  Dovref jeld  Mountains,  furnishes  Lake 
Wener  with  its  chief  supply  of  water;  while  the  latter,  which  may  be  considered 
only  as  its  continuation,  discharges  it  into  the  ocean. 

The  lakes  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but,  both  by  their 
natural  depth  and  the  canals  which  have  been  cut  to  connect  them,  are  of  vast 
navigable  importance,  and  furnish  a  long  line  of  internal  communication.  In 
this  way  a  direct  channel  has  been  opened  from  Gothenburg  on  the  west  to 
Soderkoping  on  the  east  coast,  and  communicating  with  the  important  towns  of 
Venersborg,  Carlstad,  Mariestad,  Jonkoping,  and  Linkoping.  In  the  same 
manner  the  capital  has  been  enabled  to  extend  its  connections  with  the  interior. 
In  general,  however,  the  rivers  are  too  rocky  for  navigation.  The  largest  lake  is 
Lake  Wener,  in  Swedish,  Venern  (area  2014  square  miles);  the  next  in  size,  Lake 
Wetter,  in  Swedish,  Fettern  (715  square  miles).  The  banks  of  the  latter  are 
more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  former,  and  its  water  is  exquisitely  clear. 
Lake  Malar  (468  square  miles),  better  known  than  the  other  large  lakes,  from 
having  the  capital  on  its  shores,  is  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  islands 
which  so  crowd  its  surface  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  square  mile  of 
open  water.  Hjelmar,  which  has  both  a  natural  and  an  artificial  communication 
with  Lake  Malar,  has  an  area  of  188  square  miles.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are 
well  stocked  with  salmon  and  trout. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  is  composed 
of  primary  rocks,  principally  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  and  granite.  Patches 
of  porphyry  are  found  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  north  of  Sweden  proper. 
Silurian  rocks  are  also  found  in  various  localities,  as  near  Lake  Storsjon  in  Norr- 
land,  near  Lake  Siljan  in  Sweden  proper,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Gotaland. 
In  the  south  of  Gotaland  occur  triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  in  which  the  only 
coal-fields  of  Sweden  are  found.  The  isle  of  Gotland  is  mainly  a  plateau  of 
limestone  of  the  Silurian  formation,  over  which  are  plentifully  scattered  boulders 
of  granite  and  porphyry  deposited  by  ice.  The  minerals  include  silver,  found  in 
limited  quantities  in  several  places,  particularly  Sala,  about  25  miles  north  of 
Lake  Malar;  zinc,  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  lans  of  Orebro  and 
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Xorrkoping;  copper,  found  chiefly  near  Falun;  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
iron.  The  last,  indeed,  not  only  occurs  in  beds  of  immense  thickness,  inclosed 
in  strata  of  gneiss,  but  forms  the  principal  mass  of  whole  mountains.  The  most 
celebrated  iron-mines  are  those  of  Dannemora  in  Ian  Upsala,  where  the  iron 
worked  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  steel. 
The  quantity  produced,  however,  is  much  smaller  than  in  some  other  districts 
(Carlstad,  Orebro,  Gefle,  Falun,  Vesteraas),  where  the  quality  is  also  excellent. 
The  mountains  of  iron  above  referred  to  are  principally  in  Lapland,  where 
unfortunately  the  scantiness  of  the  population  and  the  dearth  of  fuel  make  this 
mineral  wealth  almost  useless.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  iron  mountains  is 
Gellivara,  1750  feet  high,  said  to  consist  entirely  of  magnetic  iron  ore  containing 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  and  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  world  with  raw  material  for  thousands  of  years.  The  production 
of  the  coal-fields  of  Sweden  has  considerably  increased  since  the  opening  of  a 
railway  through  them,  from  Helsingborg  to  Hessleholm,  in  1875.  Among  the 
minerals  of  less  importance  are  cobalt,  sulphur,  alum,  red  ochre,  and  lead. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  Sweden  varies  considerably  with  the  latitude  and 
elevation.  Speaking  generally,  the  climate  of  Sweden,  though  modified  by  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  milder  in  all  respects  than  the  interior  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Russian  and  Asiatic  continents,  is  much  more  extreme  than 
that  of  our  own  island,  even  where  the  two  countries  are  in  the  same  latitude, 
and  experiences  greater  degrees  both  of  cold  and  heat.  Hence  at  Stockholm, 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  the  Orkneys,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to 
descend  26°  below  zero  in  January,  and  to  rise  in  July  to  the  almost  tropical 
heat  of  96° '8.  The  most  disagreeable  season  in  SAveden  is  not  winter,  but  the 
long  and  gloomy  autumn,  and  the  inconstant  spring  with  its  extraordinarily 
variable  temperature.  The  mildest  climate  is  that  of  the  isle  of  Gotland. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c.— About  seven-ninths  of  the  entire  population  of  Sweden 
are  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  landed  properties  are  for  the  most  part  small, 
seldom  much  above  60  acres,  while  the  average  size  is  about  30  acres.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Sweden  proper  (the  former  province  of  Dalecarlia  or  Dalarne), 
the  subdivision  of  the  land  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme.  Some 
estates  are  subject  to  much  heavier  imposts  than  others,  the  least  heavily 
burdened  being  those  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  nobility,  and  which, 
though  the  least  numerous,  are  the  largest  in  size.  In  general  agriculture  is 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  especially  in  the  south,  where  there  are  several 
districts  that  can  vie  with  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  England.  This  agricultural 
prosperity  dates  only  from  about  1819,  since  which  time  a  large  outlay  has  been 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  much  has  been  done  otherwise  to 
improve  the  methods  of  cultivation.  Down  to  that  date  Sweden  was  a  grain- 
importing  country,  but  since  1853  the  country  has  grown  a  surplus  of  grain  for 
export.  The  principal  grains  are  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  Wheat  is  grown  to 
a  much  smaller  extent.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  form  one  of  the  main  articles  of  food  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
most  important  auxiliary  crops  are  hemp  and  flax,  particularly  the  Jatter,  which 
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is  of  excellent  quality;  on  a  few  favoured  spots  tobacco,  hops,  and  madder  are 
grown.  Cherries,  apples,  and  pears  are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  southern 
districts.  The  principal  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  sheep,  and  in  the  north,  as 
in  Norway,  reindeer.  In  cattle-rearing  the  people  of  Sweden  are  behind-hand. 
The  races  of  cattle  are  generally  inferior,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  animals 
is  deficient.  The  wild  animals  are  the  same  as  those  of  Norway. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  estimated  to  cover  upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
whole  surface.  In  the  very  northern  extremity  of  Sweden,  at  least  in  those 
parts  where  the  surface  is  not  very  elevated,  fine  specimens  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch 
are  found.  These,  however,  occupy  only  occasional  patches,  and  the  true  forest- 
land  must  be  considered  as  having  its  limit  near  64°.  Below  this  latitude,  and 
chiefly  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  forests  sometimes 
stretch  continuously  for  80  miles  in  length  by  20  miles  in  breadth.  The  pre- 
vailing trees  are  pines,  firs,  beeches,  alders,  and  ashes.  Forests  in  which  oak 
and  beech  are  the  prevailing  trees  occur  only  in  the  south.  Till  recently  the 
management  of  the  forests  was  very  wasteful,  but  an  improvement  is  now  going 
on  in  this  respect.  Upwards  of  13,000  square  miles  of  forest-land  belong  to 
the  state,  and  in  these  tracts  an  example  of  better  management  is  set. 

FISHERIES.— The  fisheries  of  Sweden  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  those 
of  Norway,  but  form  nevertheless  a  lucrative  branch  of  industry  on  the  west 
coast,  where  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring,  as  well  as  lobsters,  crabs,  and  oysters, 
are  caught.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  herring  suddenly 
disappeared  from  this  quarter,  thereby  plunging  the  fishing  population  of  the 
coast  into  the  deepest  poverty;  but  within  the  last  decade  or  two  it  has  returned, 
and  the  herring  fishery  is  once  more  pursued  there  with  great  activity.  Some  of 
the  Swedish  fishermen  fit  out  boats  for  fishing  in  Norwegian  waters. 

MANUFACTURES.— Manufacturing  industry  has  advanced  very  rapidly  in 
Sweden  in  recent  years.  It  is  chiefly  centred  in  the  capital,  Gothenburg,  and 
Norrkoping.  The  chief  branches  of  manufacture,  besides  metallurgy,  are  the 
construction  of  machines  (especially  at  Motala),  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  paper,  lucifer  matches,  leather,  glass, 
and  porcelain.  There  are  also  several  tobacco  manufactories  and  sugar  refineries, 
and  in  the  south  there  are  some  manufactories  of  beetroot  sugar.  Domestic 
weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  that  of  woollens  and 
cottons  in  Gefleborg,  and  that  of  fine  linens  in  Westnorrland.  In  the  north  of 
Sweden  proper  many  of  the  peasantry  find  subsidiary  employment  for  themselves 
in  clockmaking. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  chief  seats  of  the  external 
commerce  of  Sweden  are  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg.  The  countries  with  which 
that  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Denmark, 
the  first  mentioned  country  receiving  about  half  of  the  exports  and  furnishing 
about  a  third  of  the  imports.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wood,  iron 
and  other  metals,  and  oats;  the  principal  imports  manufactured  articles,  coal, 
colonial  wares,  tobacco  and  salt.  In  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  trade  with  Norway  the  canals  afford  the  principal  means  of  transport.  The 
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use  that  has  been  made  of  the  great  lakes  in  constructing  this  system  of  inland 
navigation  has  already  been  referred  to.  Since  1856  a  considerable  network  of 
railways,  about  a  third  of  which  belong  to  the  state,  has  been  laid  in  the  south 
of  Sweden.  When  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  the  country  the  total  length 
of  this  railway  system  is  equal  to  about  one  mile  for  every  50  square  miles  of 
surface;  but  when  compared  with  the  area  of  the  land  surface  of  Gotaland  and 
Sweden  proper,  to  which  the  system  is  nearly  confined,  the  proportion  is  about 
one  mile  for  every  20  square  miles  of  surface.  The  number  of  letters 


View  in  Gothenburg. 

conveyed  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  about  six  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages  to  about  one  for  every  five  of  the 
population. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— See  under  NORWAY. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  to  it  the  great  mass  of  the  people  adhere.  The  form  of  government  is 
episcopal.  The  head  of  the  church  is  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  under  whom 
there  are  eleven  bishops.  A  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  is  held  every  five 
years,  and  without  the  consent  of  this  body  no  change  can  be  made  in  ecclesiastical 
law.  Education  is  widely  diffused,  primary  education  being  gratuitous  and 
compulsory.  In  1877,  98  per  cent  of  the  children  between  eight  and  fifteen 
were  attending  the  public  schools.  For  the  higher  education  there  are  two 
universities,  those  of  Upsala  (founded  in  1477)  and  Lund  (founded  in  1668), 
attended  by  about  2000  students.  Women  are  admitted  to  university  degrees, 
and  almost  all  careers  are  legally  open  to  them. 

PEOPLE,  &c.— The  people  of  Sweden  are  of  the  same  origin  as  those  of 
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Norway,  and  as  in  the  latter  country  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  are  inhabited 
by  Lapps  and  Finns.  (See  under  NORWAY.)  They  are  active  and  enterprising, 
and  manifest  a  marked  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits.  The  state  of  morality 
is  on  the  whole  favourable.  Heinous  crimes  are  few,  but  a  great  number  of 
minor  delinquencies  figure  in  the  calendar,  and  are  evidently  accounted  for  by 
the  far  too  prevalent  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Except  in- the  towns,  and  even  in 
many  of  them,  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  In  recent  years  the  people  of 
Sweden  have  been  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to  America.  The  Swedish 
language  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  but  is  much  more 

interesting  to  philologists, 
as  being  more  directly 
derived  from  the  common 
Gothic  original. 

GOVERNMENT  AND 
DEFENCE.— Like  Norway, 
Sweden  is  a  limited  here- 
ditary monarchy.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  diet  consisting  of  two 
chambers  both  elective. 
The  first  chamber  consists 
of  one  member  for  every 
30,000  of  the  population, 
and  its  members  are  elected 
by  twenty-five  provincial 
landstings,  and  the  cor- 
porations of  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Norrkoping, 
and  Malmo.  They  are 
elected  for  nine  years,  and 
serve  gratuitously.  The  second  chamber  also  represents  both  a  rural  and 
an  urban  population,  the  former  having  one  representative  for  every  district 
containing  less  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  two  for  every  district  with  a 
population  above  that  number,  and  the  latter  one  representative  for  every 
10,000  of  the  population.  The  electoral  privilege  is  limited  to  natives  of 
Sweden,  aged  twenty-one,  possessing  real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of 
a  sum  equal  to  about  £56,  or  farming  for  a  period  of  five  years  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  about  £333,  or  paying  income-tax  on  an  annual 
value  of  about  £45;  and  all  persons  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  the 
same  qualifications,  are  eligible  as  members.  Members  are  elected  for  three 
years,  and  are  paid  about  .£67  per  session  for  four  months,  in  addition  to 
travelling  expenses.  The  election  is  by  ballot.  About  a  third  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  national  property,  including  railways;  the  remainder  from 
customs,  excise,  and  other  indirect  taxes.  Part  of  the  expenditure — civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical — is  defrayed  from  crown  lands,  and  does  not  appear 
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in  the  public  accounts.  Sinking  funds  are  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
the  charges  on  account  of  which  absorb  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total 
revenue.  The  army  consists  of  enlisted  troops,  a  militia  maintained  by  land- 
owners and  crown  domains,  and  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual  levy  from 
the  male  population  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  There  are 
also  volunteers,  first  organized  in  1861  by  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  there  is  a  separate  militia  for  the  island  of  Gotland. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. — In  respect  of  its  situation  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  towns  in  Europe.  Standing  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel  by  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Malar  mingle  with  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
occupying  also  a  number  of  intervening  flat  or  rocky  islets,  in  some  of  its 
quarters  modern 
with  spacious  and 
regular  streets,  in 
others  old  with 
narrow  crooked 
streets  and  lofty 
houses,  in  others 
again  semi-rustic, 
while  its  immedi- 
ate surroundings 
are  composed  of 
naked  plateaux 
alternating  with 
primeval  forests 
of  oak  and  pine, 
with  here  and 
there  patches  of 
pasture  and  cultivated 


Stockholm,  the  Royal  Palace. 

land,    and   all    the   slopes   studded   \vith   castles   and 


country  seats,  it  presents  a  general  aspect  rivalling  for  grandeur  and  variety 
that  of  Lisbon  or  Constantinople.  The  houses  in  the  town, are  of  stone  or 
brick  covered  with  stucco,  the  roofs  in  many  cases  having  a  covering  of 
copper;  in  the  suburbs  they  are  very  often  of  wood.  Though  an  ancient 
town  Stockholm  was  not  a  place  of  any  importance  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Jarl  Birger  (who  is  often  called 
the  founder  of  it),  and  it  was  not  definitively  recognized  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Yasa  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  population  (according  to  census  of  1880,  168,775)  has  much  more 
than  doubled  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Upsala  (16,000),  about  40  miles  north 
of  Stockholm,  was  the  former  capital  of  Sweden,  but  is  still  more  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  university,  in  which  Linnaeus  was  a  professor.  In  connection 
with  the  university  there  are  an  excellent  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  valuable  library,  among  the  treasures  of  which  are  the  manuscript  Edda 
of  Snorre  Sturleson,  and  the  famous  Codex  Argenteus,  the  most  perfect  of  the  two 
copies  of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas.  Norrkoping  (27,000),  about  85  miles  south- 
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west  of  Stockholm,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Brseviken  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Motala,  is,  next  after  the  capital,  the  most  flourishing  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  the  principal  manufacture  being  woollen  cloth.  It  is  only  partly 
built  of  stone,  but  has  fine  broad  streets  and  large  open  spaces.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  country  the  most  important  towns  are  Gothenburg  and  Malmo. 
Gothenburg,  or  more  properly  Goteborg  (76,000),  is.  the  second  town  in  the 
kingdom  in  point  of  population,  and  the  principal  port,  being  admirably  situated 
for  the  trade  with  Western  Europe.  It  forms  a  semicircle  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  southern  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Gota-elf,  and  is  surrounded  by  rocky 
heights.  The  houses  are  entirely  of  stone.  The  present  town  dates  from  1618, 
when  it  was  built  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  site  of  a  previous  town  burned 
by  the  Danes.  Malmo  (38,000),  the  third  largest  town  in  the  kingdom  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  stands  on  the  Sound  nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  from 
which  it  is  about  12  miles  distant.  It  is  a  busy  port,  connected  by  lines  of 
steam  packets  with  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Liibeck,  Stralsund,  and  Stockholm. 
The  most  important  town  on  the  south  coast  is  Carlskrona  (18,000),  the  principal 
naval  station  of  Sweden,  founded  in  1680  by  Charles  XI.  The  docks  of  the 
place,  cut  out  of  the  granite  which  forms  the  coast  at  this  part,  are  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  of  engineering.  Visby,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  isle  of  Gotland, 
is,  with  its  thirty  towers  and  belfries,  the  most  curious  specimen  of  a  town  of  the 
middle  ages  to  be  seen  in  Scandinavia;  and  though  now  a  place  of  only  about 
6000  inhabitants,  was  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  entrepots  in  the  Baltic.  A  famous  code  of  maritime 
law  took  its  name  from  this  town,  where  it  was  compiled  and  promulgated. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  origin  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  can  hardly  be 
referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  it  was  only 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it  acquired  its  presents  limits.  In  early 
times  it  embraced  only  Sweden  proper  and  the  territory  on  the  east  lying  north 
and  south  of  that  region,  the  remainder  belonging  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 
The  first  extension  of  its  territory  was  made  not  within  its  present  limits,  but  in 
Finland,  where  conquests  and  settlements  were  made  by  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  were  increased  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth. 
From  1319  to  1363  Sweden  owed  allegiance  to  the  same  king  as  Norway,  and  in 
1397  it  was  included  in  the  Union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  united  under  one  ruler.  So  far 
as  Sweden  was  concerned  this  union  came  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  when  that  country  elected  a  king  of  its  own,  but  the  union  was 
renewed  at  intervals  down  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Vasa  in  the  person 
of  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1523.  Western  Norrland  and  the  Isle  of  Gotland  were 
acquired  from  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  1645,  and  in  the  peace  of 
Roskilde,  in  1658,  Sweden  obtained  from  Denmark  southern  and  western 
Gotaland,  by  which  its  dominions  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  were  extended 
to  the  boundaries  that  are  still  maintained.  But  in  addition  to  this  territory  the 
dominions  of  Sweden  then  included  a  large  extent  of  territory  elsewhere.  In 
modern  Russia  Sweden  still  held  a  large  part  of  Finland,  and  early  in  the  seven- 
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#enth  century  she  acquired  the  remainder  of  that  dominion  and  also  the  strip 
of  land  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Ingermanland  and  Esthonia), 
and  in  1660  she  received  from  Poland  Livonia.  In  Germany  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  concluding  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  Sweden  played 
an  important  part,  gave  her  part  of  Pomerania  with  the  islands  of  Riigen, 
Usedom,  and  Wollin,  the  principalities  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  town  of 
Wismar  in  Mecklenburg.  Most  of  these  possessions  were  lost  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1719  Bremen  and  Verden  had  to  be  given  up  to 
Hanover;  in  1720  part  of  Pomerania  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  in  1721  Eussia 
acquired  from  Sweden  all  her  dominions  in  that  country  except  the  greater  part 
of  Finland.  Another  part  of  this  last  territory  was  acquired  by  Russia  twenty 
years  later,  and  the  remainder  in  1809.  Finally  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814 
handed  over  to  Denmark  the  remainder  of  Swedish  Pomerania  (the  part  between 
Mecklenburg,  the  Peene,  and  the  Baltic  with  the  island  of  Riigen),  which  was 
soon  after  purchased  by  Prussia. 
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Germany  (German,  Deutschland;  French,  Allemagne)  is  the  name  given  to  all 
that  part  of  Central  Europe  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  German  in  race 
and  language,  but  in  its  usual  application  is  confined  to  the  aggregate  of  states 
constituting  the  German  Empire.  Taken  in  this  sense  the  greatest  length  of 
Germany  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  (about  53°  40'  N.)  is  about  630  miles;  greatest 
breadth  on  a  meridian  of  longitude  (about  9°  40'  E.)  about  520  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— In  the  table  on  next  page  the  second  column  of  figures 
shows  roughly  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  different  states  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  (B),  in  round  numbers  90,000  square  miles,  or  Anglesey  (A),  300  square 
miles,  and  the  last  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  between  1875  and  1880. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— As  each  state  is  described  under  its  own  name,  the 
description  here  is  confined  to  leading  features  which  belong  to  Germany  as  a 
whole.  These  are  greatly  diversified,  and  present  such  an  irregular  succession 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  table-land  and  plains,  as  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  arrange  them  for  the  purpose  of  a  distinct  general  description.  The  whole 
country  may,  however,  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  mountain  region  in  the 
south,  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  a  great  northern  plain.  This  mountain 
region  does  not  in  average  height  exceed  5000  feet,  and  is  extremely  complicated, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  separate  ranges,  which  ramify  in  all  directions,  and 
become  so  interlaced  with  each  other  that  the  limits  assigned  to  them  are  in 
many  instances  arbitrary.  The  only  range  which  has  any  title  to  be  considered 
as  a  common  centre  is  the  Fichtelgebirge  between  Bavaria  and  the  Saxon  princi- 
palities, continued  east  by  the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Riesengebirge,  south-east  by 
the  Bohmerwald,  west  by  the  Thiiringerwald,  Rhongebirge,  and  Spessart,  and 
carried  to  its  northern  limit  in  the  Harz.  The  western  boundary  of  this  region 
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is  formed  chiefly  by  the  Schwarzwald  and  Odenwald,  in  Baden  and  Hesse.  The 
plain  in  the  north,  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Europe,  traversed  by  all  the  great 
rivers  of  Germany  except  the  Danube,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  flattens  down  so  much  when  it  approaches 
them  as  in  many  places  to  require  artificial  protection  from  their  waves.  Its 
length  west  to  east  may  be  about  600  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  200  miles. 
To  all  appearance  it  was  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea.  Alluvial  deposits  of 
great  depth  are  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  its  surface,  generally  with  so 
large  a  proportion  of  sand  as  to  make  it  for  the  most  part  naturally  unfertile; 
and  erratic  blocks  (boulders  deposited  by  ice  in  a  former  sea)  are  found  scattered 
over  this  plain,  in  western  Germany  to  the  latitude  of  Paderborn,  in  central 
Germany  to  that  of  Brunswick,  and  in  eastern  Germany  to  that  of  Dresden. 

CLIMATE,  VEGETATION,  AND  ZOOLOGY.— Though  Germany  extends  over 
8 1°  of  latitude,  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  remarkably  uniform.  This  uni- 
formity is  evidently  owing  mainly  to  the  different  elevations  of  the  surface,  the 
low  plains  of  the  north  having  a  higher,  while  the  hills  and  plateaux  of  the 
south  have  a  lower  temperature  than  their  latitudes  might  seem  to  indicate. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Proportionate 
Area. 

Population  on 
1st  Dec.  1880. 

Pop.  in  1880 
per  sq.  m. 

Increase 
per  sq.  m. 

KINGDOMS. 

1.  Prussia 

134,178 

14  B. 

27,279,111 

•     203 

11 

2.  Saxony 

5,789 

T^B. 

2,972,805 

513 

36 

3.  Bavaria 

29,292 

4  B. 

5,284,778 

179 

8 

4.  Wiirtemberg 

7,531 

T1*  B. 

1,971,118 

262 

12 

IMPERIAL  TERRITOET. 

5.  Alsace-Lorraine 

5,602 

TVB. 

1,566,670 

280 

7 

GRAND-DUCHIES. 

6.  Baden 

5,824 

T^B. 

1,570,254 

270 

11 

7.  Hesse            

2,965 

AB. 

936,340 

315 

17 

8.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

5,136 

AB. 

577,055 

112 

4 

9.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

1,131 

3|  A. 

100,269 

88 

4 

10.  Oldenburg    

2,470 

8i  A. 

337,478 

136 

7 

11.  Saxe-  Weimar 

1,387 

4£  A. 

309,577 

'   223 

12 

DUCHIES. 

12.  Brunswick    ... 

1,425 

4f  A 

349,367 

245 

15 

13.  Saxe-Meiningen 

953 

3fcA. 

207,075 

217 

13 

14.  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha    ... 

760 

2|  A. 

194,713 

256 

16 

15.  Saxe-Altenburg 

510 

13  A 

155,036 

304 

18 

16.  Anhalt          

906 

3  A. 

232,592 

257 

22 

PRINCIPALITIES. 

17.  Waldeck       

433 

1|  A. 

56,522 

130 

4 

18.  Lippe 

459 

1*  A. 

120,246 

262 

17 

19.  Schaumburg-Lippe 

171 

I  A. 

35,374 

206 

13 

20.  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt   ... 

364 

liA. 

80,296 

220 

9 

21.  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

333 

1  A. 

71,107 

213 

10 

22.  Reuss  (elder  line)    ... 

123 

£A. 

50,782 

413 

26 

23.  Reuss  (younger  line) 

321 

1  A. 

101,330 

315 

28 

FREE  TOWNS. 

Per  cent. 

24.  Bremen 

98 

£A. 

156,723 

— 

10 

25.  Hamburg 

158 

1  A 

453,869 

— 

17 

26.  Lttbeck         

109 

JA. 

63,571 

— 

12 

Per  sq.  m. 

208,428 

2JB. 

45,234,061 

217 

12 
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The  climate,  however,  is  more  continental  than  insular,  and  hence  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  very  considerable;  and  delicate  plants,  which  grow  vigorously 
and  receive  their  full  supply  of  heat  in  summer,  often  perish  by  the  keen  frosts 
of  winter.  The  mildest  climate  is  enjoyed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Main,  where  both  the  almond  and  the  chestnut  are  matured.  Agricultural 
products  are  numerous.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  diminishes  in  importance 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  It  is  greatest  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  next  greatest 
in  Baden,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hesse,  less  important  in  Wiirtemberg,  still  less 
in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  Hesse-Nassau  and  north-western 
Bavaria,  still  less  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  least  of  all,  where  it  is  carried 
on  to  any  extent,  in  the  Thuringian  States,  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  and  in  southern  and  eastern  Bavaria,  Except 
in  the  loftier  mountain  districts,  where  the  surface  is  fit  only  for  pasture  (and 
often  where  even  that  fails  richer  treasures  are  found  beneath  it),  the  growth  of 
all  the  ordinary  cereals  is  universal,  and  in  some  parts  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
leave  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax  also  form  most 
important  crops,  and  in  many  parts  sugar-beet  (chiefly  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Prussian  Saxony),  tobacco  (chiefly  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Palatinate,  and  Baden), 
and  hops  are  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  forests  are  of  great  extent, 
particularly  in  the  mountain  districts.  They  abound  in  all  the  finest  trees  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  furnish  timber  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  central 
plateau  is  more  sparingly  wooded,  but  the  east  part  of  the  north  plain  has 
extensive  tracts  of  oaks  and  beeches  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  pine, 
with  a  considerable  intermixture  of  birch,  in  the  interior. 

The  following  table  shows  in  percentages  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is 
occupied  in  the  leading  states  of  the  German  Empire : — 


States. 
Prussia,  

Arable  and 
Garden  Lane 

...      50-1      . 

Meadows  and 
Pastures. 

....      18-3      
.     19-8     . 

Woods      Total  Productiv 
Surface. 

23-1     91-5 
32-0     .    .  -     94-0 

a 

Waste. 

8-5 
6-0 
4-1 
4-8 
9-2 
6-8 
4-5 
6-5 
18-2 
21-8 

Bavaria, 

42-2 

Saxony,   

.  .      52-4     . 

....     13-0     
....      17-0     
....     17-5     
....     13-0     
....     13-0     
....     10-3     
....     15-0     
15-3 

30-5     . 
30-6     . 
35-3     . 
31-0     . 
32-7     . 
30-5     . 
13-3     . 
19-7 

.     95-9 
.     95-2 
.     90-8 
.     93-2 
.     95-5 
.     93-5 
.     81-8 
78-2 

Wiirtemberg,  

...     47-6     . 

Baden,  

...     38-0     . 

Alsace-Lorraine,  .. 

49-2     . 

Hesse,  

...     49-8     . 

Thuringian  States,  . 
Mecklenburg,  

....     52-7     . 
...     53-5     . 

Others.  .. 

43"2 

All  Germany,  48'6     177     25'3     91'6     8'4 

Among  domestic  animals,  the  horned  cattle  of  the  districts  along  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  those  of  north-western  Bavaria,  the  sheep  of 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  and  the  swine  of  Westphalia  have  long  been  famous.  The 
horse,  the  noblest  of  all,  appears  to  be  in  many  parts  neglected;  yet  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  East  Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  other  parts  of  Germany 
not  only  rear  a  sufficient  supply  for  home  requirements,  but  also  furnish  cavalry 
horses  to  the  armies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  even  export  considerable  numbers 

of  carriage  and  riding  horses.    Game  is  very  abundant,  and  among  other  wild 
VOL.  i. 
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animals  wolves,  badgers,  wild  cats,  wild  boars,  martens,  and  polecats  infest  the 
forests,  especially  in  the  south-west.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  extirpate  the  most  dangerous  of  these.  Fish  are  very  numerous, 
both  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  do  not  include  many  of  the  finer  varieties. 

MINERALS. — Germany  possesses  numerous  and  varied  mineral  riches,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  common  coal  and  brown  coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
salt.  The  production  of  coal  and  iron  is  about  a  third  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  of  lignite  (about  eleven  million  tons  a  year)  is  more  than  a  fourth 
of  its  own  production  of  coal.  In  respect  of  its  mineral  wealth  the  Prussian 
monarchy  especially  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  production  of  zinc  surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  world.  After  Prussia 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  the  most  important  mining  country  in  Germany. 

MANUFACTURES.— The  long  European  peace  greatly  favoured  the  manufac- 
tures of  Germany,  as  well  as  of  other  countries.  Linens  are  made  in  every  part 
of  Germany,  but  more  especially  in  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony; 
woollens  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and 
Silesia,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  Alsace;  the  cotton  manufacture  constitutes 
the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Kingdoms  of  Saxony 
and  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  it  occupies  a  high  though  not  the  highest  place;  the  silk 
manufacture  flourishes  in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  in  Baden;  iron  manufactures 
are  carried  on  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  but  principally 
in  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  steel  is  largely  manufactured 
in  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  in  quality  is  little  inferior  to  that  prepared  in 
England.  The  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  of  leather,  of  metals,  porcelain, 
musical  instruments,  clocks,  wooden  wares,  including  toys,  &c.,  are  likewise 
important;  and  breweries  and  distilleries  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION.— Germany  is  provided  by  nature  with  an 
admirable  system  of  water-ways  in  her  great  navigable  rivers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Memel, 
all  of  which  have  in  addition  important  navigable  affluents.  Of  the  canals 
of  Germany  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Ludwigs-kanal  in  Bavaria,  which 
connects  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  basin  with  that  of  the  Danube,  and  thus 
brings  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea  into  direct  communication  by 
water.  The  railway  system  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Germany,  forming, 
especially  in  Saxony  and  the  states  and  provinces  of  the  Rhine  basin,  a  close 
net-work.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Germany  on  the  first  of 
May,  1882,  was  a  little  over  1  mile  for  every  10  square  miles  of  surface;  the 
total  length  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  was  then  equal  to  about  1  mile  for  every 
4|  square  miles  of  surface.  About  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  of  the  railways 
belong  to  the  several  states,  and  about  one-eighth  more,  though  the  property  of 
private  companies,  is  under  state  management.  All  the  railways  of  Germany, 
Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Russian  Poland,  and  Roumania,  and  some 
of  those  of  Belgium,  belong  to  the  union  of  German  railways  which  was  founded 
on  the  10th  of  November  1846,  and  which  has  its  seat  at  Berlin.  The  number 
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of  letters  despatched  by  the  post-office  of  Germany  is  equal  to  about  seventeen 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages  to  about  one 
for  every  three  persons. 

COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING.— The  most  of  the  states  and  communities 
which  make  up  the  German  Empire  have  formed  themselves  into  a  commercial 
and  customs  union  called  the  Zollverein,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring 
about  a  uniform  system  of  commerce  and  a  uniform  tariff  on  imports  and 
exports  throughout  all  the  territory  embraced  by  the  union.  This  territory  is 


The  Rhine  at  Oberwesel,  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz. 

not  exactly  identical  with  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire,  but  excludes 
some  districts  belonging  to  the  empire  and  includes  some  districts  not  belonging 
to  the  empire.  The  districts  excluded  are  those  belonging  to  the  free  towns 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  (except  a  small  portion  belonging  to  the  latter),  also 
Altona,  Geestemlinde,  Bremerhaven,  Brake,  and  some  communes  of  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  adjoining  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen.  Those  included,  although 
not  belonging  to  the  empire,  are  the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
commune  of  Jungholz,  in  the  south  of  Kempten,  belonging  to  Austria.  The 
total  area  of  the  territory  of  the  Zollverein  is  209,283  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1880,  44,766,183.  The  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Zollverein  now  belongs  to  the  empire,  which  has  the  right  not  only  of  fixing  the 
export  and  import  duties  for  all  the  members  of  the  union,  but  also  of  imposing 
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a  tax  on  all  the  salt,  tobacco,  and  beet-root  sugar  produced  in  the  different 
states  belonging  to  it,  and  on  spirits  and  malt  in  all  states  except  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden.  Alsace-Lorraine  also  has  the  malt  taxation  in  its  own 
hands.  All  the  proceeds  of  the  customs  duties  and  the  above-mentioned  excise 
duties  flow  into  the  imperial  treasury.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
empire  all  articles,  the  trade  in  which  is  free  in  one  of  the  states  belonging  to 
the  union,  may  be  imported  into  any  other  state  belonging  to  the  union 
without  being  subjected  to  any  duty  unless  a  corresponding  tax  be  put 
upon  similar  native  products  in  the  state  into  which  it  is  imported.  Articles 
of  food  and  drink,  and  raw  materials  (fibres  for  spinning,  wood,  hides  and 
leather,  &c.),  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  imports,  and  manufactured  articles 
(woven  fabrics,  metals  and  articles  in  metal,  articles  in  leather,  &c.)  constitute 
more  than  one-third  of  the  exports,  while  articles  of  food  and  drink  (cereals, 
fermented  liquors,  animals  and  animal  products,  &c.)  make  up  another  third. 
The  only  members  of  the  German  Empire  having  a  sea-board  are  Prussia, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Oldenburg,  besides  the  free-towns.  Keckoned  by  tonnage 
more  than  half  the  shipping  of  the  empire  enters  and  clears  at  Prussian  ports, 
and  nearly  one  third  enters  and  clears  at  the  single  port  of  Hamburg. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— Uniformity  now  prevails  under  all 
these  heads  throughout  Germany.  By  the  law  of  December  4,  1871,  a  uniform 
gold  standard  was  introduced  for  the  monetary  system  of  the  whole  German 
Empire.  The  denominational  unit  is  the  mark,  nearly  equal  to  Is.  of  our  money, 
and  is  divided  into  a  hundred  pfennige.  Twenty-mark  and  ten-mark  gold  pieces 
are  coined,  nearly  equal  to  our  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  respectively,  the 
exact  relation  being  £1  =20 '429  marks.  In  all  payments  which  may  still  be 
legally  made  in  money  of  other  denominations,  the  ten-mark  piece  is  reckoned 
equal  to  3J  thaler;  5  gulden,  50  kreuzers;  8  marks,  5^  schillings  of  Liibeck  and 
Hamburg;  and  6^2¥  reichsthaler  of  Bremen.  The  same  law  ordered  the  adop 
tion  of  the  mark  as  the  general  unit  of  the  German  coinage,  commencing 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1875.  Since  the  1st  of  January  1872,  the  French 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  in  force  throughout  the  German 
Empire.  (See  FRANCE.)  A  measure  equal  to  half  a  litre  is  called  a  schoppen, 
and  one  equal  to  fifty  litres  a  scheff'el.  Half  a  kilogramme  is  one  pfund;  fifty 
kilogrammes,  or  100  pfund,  make  one  centner;  and  1000  kilogrammes  one 
tonne. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— At  the  census  of  1875  the  German  Empire 
contained  26,718,823  Protestants,  15,371,227  Roman  Catholics,  116,735  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations,  and  520,575  Jews.  The  Protestants  outnumbered 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Pomer- 
ania,  Brandenburg,  and  Saxony,  in  Mecklenburg,  the  Thuringian  states,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  all  of  which  they  form  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  also  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Prussia  proper,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau,  and  in  Oldenburg,  the  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  the  Palatinate  and 
Wiirtemberg.  The  Roman  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants  in  the  remainder 
of  Germany,  and  in  southern  and  eastern  Bavaria  and  the  imperial  territory  of 
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Alsace-Lorraine  they  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  government 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  the  synodal  system,  according  to  which 
ecclesiastical  laws  relating  to  these  churches  require  the  confirmation  of  a  synod 
or  general  assembly  consisting  of  clerical  and  lay  members,  is  followed  in  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  Lippe,  and  Hamburg;  a  purely 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  exists  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck, 
and  in  the  rest  of  Germany  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  consistories,  that 
is,  councils  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  members  nominated  by  the  head  of  the 


The  Brocken  in  the  Harz  Mountains. 

state,  who  presides  over  the  consistory.  For  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Germany 
there  are  five  archbishoprics  (Cologne  and  Gnesen-Posen  in  Prussia,  Munich- 
Freysing  and  Bamberg  in  Bavaria,  and  Freiburg  in  Baden).  There  are  also 
twenty  bishoprics  and  three  apostolic-vicariates. 

Education  is  compulsory  throughout  Germany.  Every  commune  or  parish, 
however  small,  must  support  at  its  own  cost  a  primary  school,  for  which  the 
minimum  range  of  instruction  is  defined.  Every  town  must  in  addition  institute 
and  maintain  one  or  more  burgher-schools  (Burger schulen),  which  supply  a  higher 
education.  And  above  these  are  real-schools  (Realschuleri)  giving  a  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  branches  likely  to  be  useful  in  every-day  life  (science  and  art,  modern 
languages,  &c.),  gymnasiums  and  pro-gymnasiums  for  the  education  of  scholars, 
and  crowning  all  the  universities.  Of  these  last  there  are  twenty-one — at 
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Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Marburg, 
and  Miinsterin  Prussia;  Leipzig  in  Saxony;  Jena  in  Saxe- Weimar;  Munich,  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  Erlangen  in  Bavaria;  Tubingen  in  Wiirtemberg;  Heidelberg  and  Frei- 
burg in  Baden;  Strassburg  in  Alsace-Lorraine;  Giessen  in  Hesse;  and  Rostock 
in  Mecklenburg.  All  of  these  except  Miinster  have  ^faculties  of  theology,  juris- 
prudence, philosophy  (arts),  and  medicine.  That  of  Miinster  has  only  those  of 
theology  and  philosophy.  From  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  recruitment 
of  the  German  army  it  appears  that  all  recruits  of  the  year  1878  could  at  least 
read  and  write,  though  a  small  proportion  were  declared  to  be  of  defective 
education. 

PEOPLE.— The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  Empire 
belong  to  the  German  race.  If  language  could  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
race,  the  total  number  of  non-Germans  would  be  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population;  but  the  actual  number  of  non-Germanic  origin  must  be 
considerably  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  German  language  has  spread  and  is  still 
rapidly  spreading  over  a  large  non-German,  principally  Slavonic,  population 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Of  the  non-Germans  still  retaining 
their  own  language  the  greater  number  are  Poles,  about  6*5  per  cent,  inhabiting 
mainly  the  provinces  of  Posen,  Silesia,  and  East  and  West  Prussia.  About 
150,000  Lithuanians  are  found  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  about  130,000 
Wends  in  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  about  50,000  Czechs  in  Silesia,  about 
240,000  French  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  besides  a  small  number  of  Walloons  in 
the  government  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  about  150,000  Danes  in  the  north  of 
Schleswig.  The  Germans  proper  fall,  in  consequence  of  distinctions  in  dialect 
and  character,  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Low  Germans  inhabiting  the 
northern  plain  and  the  north-west  of  the  mountainous  region  and  speaking  the 
Plattdeutsch  dialects,  more  closely  allied  to  Dutch  and  even  English  than  to  the 
literary  language  of  modern  Germany,  and  the  High  Germans  inhabiting  the  rest 
of  Germany  and  speaking  dialects  from  one  of  which  the  literary  language,  the 
language  of  the  educated  classes  wherever  German  is  spoken,  is  descended.  The 
principal  Low  German  tribes  are  the  Frisians,  occupying  the  maritime  tract  from 
Holland  to  Schleswig,  the  people  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Westphalians,  occupy- 
ing not  only  the  province  of  Westphalia  but  also  the  region  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  Weser,  and  the  Lower  Saxons  in  Hanover,  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Brunswick, 
as  well  as  in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  a  large  part  of  Prussia 
proper,  which  were  wrested  from  Slavonic  tribes  and  Germanized  by  the  Lower 
Saxons.  The  principal  High  German  tribes  are  the  Upper  Saxons  (including  the 
Thuringians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  the  German  Silesians), 
the  Franconians,  inhabiting  the  region  extending  from  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  the 
Bohmerwald  to  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine  (the  Palatinate  and  Lorraine),  and 
from  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube;  the  Alemanni 
and  Suabians,  the  former  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Black  Forest  and  in  Alsace, 
the  latter  in  the  region  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  these  localities;  and  the 
Bavarians  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Germany. 

The  density  of  the  population  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
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It  is  least  in  the  maritime  provinces  with  the  exception  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
and  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  where  the  population  is  denser  even 
than  in  England  and  Wales.  The  tendency  of  the  population  to  become  agglom- 
erated in  large  towns  is  observable  in  Germany  also.  At  the  last  census  the 
number  of  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000  was  fourteen, — Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Breslau,  Munich,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Cologne,  Konigsberg,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Hanover,  Stuttgart,  Bremen,  Danzig,  and  Strassburg.  For  many 
years  back  a  considerable  emigration  has  been  taking  place  from  Germany. 


Potsdam,  New  Palace. 

Two  periods  have  been  noted  in  which  emigration  was  peculiarly  rapid,  the  first 
from  1852  to  1854,  the  second  from  1866  to  1873.  In  the  former  period  the 
emigrants  principally  belonged  to  south-western  Germany,  the  region  of  small 
landed  properties;  in  the  second  chiefly  to  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  region  of 
great  landed  estates.  In  1872,  in  which  emigration  attained  its  highest  pitch, 
the  number  of  emigrants  was  equal  to  about  four  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  In  Mecklenburg  the  number  of  emigrants  was  so  great  as  to  bring 
about  a  decline  in  the  population  of  both  sections  between  the  census  of  1871 
and  that  of  1875.  In  1879  and  1880  the  number  of  emigrants  was  again  very 
high.  The  chief  destination  of  the  emigrants  is  the  United  States. 

CONSTITUTION.— The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  is  based  upon  the 
decree  of  the  16th  of  April,  1871,  which  took  effect  on  the  4th  of  May  following. 
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The  presidency  of  the  empire  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  to  which  is 
attached  the  hereditary  title  of  German  Emperw.  The  seat  of  government  is 
Berlin,  and  the  principal  palaces  of  the  emperor  are  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  emperor  are  to  represent  the  empire  in  its  relation  to  other 
states,  to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  in  name  of  the  empire,  to  contract 
alliances  and  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states,  to  accredit  and  receive 
ambassadors.  The  assent  of  the  Bundesrath  is,  however,  necessary  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  unless  the  imperial  territory  be  invaded  or  its  coasts  attacked.  The 
Bundesrath  consists  of  representatives  of  the  different  members  of  the  em- 
pire, 62  in  all.  Of  these  17  are  returned  by  Prussia,  6  by  Bavaria,  4  each  by 
Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  3  each  by  Baden  and  Hesse,  2  each 
by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Brunswick,  and  1  each  by  Saxe-Weimar,  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Waldeck, 
Reuss  (o.l.),  Reuss  (y.L),  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg. The  Reichstag  is  elected  by  secret  voting  in  all  the  states  of  the 
empire.  The  mode  of  election  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  May  31,  1869,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  German  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  Members  of  the  army  and  navy 
cannot  exercise  their  right  of  voting  as  long  as  their  period  of  service 
lasts.  Anyone  may  be  returned  to  the  Reichstag  who  has  the  right  of 
voting,  and  who  has  belonged  for  at  least  a  year  to  one  of  the  German 
states.  As  a  rule,  one  member  is  returned  to  the  Reichstag  for  every  100,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  state,  but  every  member  of  the  empire  sends 
at  least  one  deputy,  even  although  its  population  may  not  reach  that  number. 
Proposals  of  laws  are  laid  before  the  Reichstag  by  members  of  the  Bundesrath, 
or  by  commissaries  appointed  by  it.  Every  member  of  the  Bundesrath  has  the 
right  of  appearing  in  the  Reichstag,  and  has  a  right  to  be  heard  there  at  any 
time  to  represent  the  view  of  the  government.  No  one  can  at  the  same  time  be 
a  member  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The  Reichstag  lasts  for  three 
years.  To  dissolve  it  within  that  period  a  decree  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the 
assent  of  the  emperor  are  necessary.  In  case  of  a  dissolution  new  elections  must 
take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  the  new  Reichstag  must  meet  within  ninety  days. 
Disputes  between  two  or  more  states  of  the  empire,  in  so  far  as  the  common  law 
courts  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  them,  may  be  settled  by  the  Bundesrath 
on  an  appeal  being  made  to  that  body  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
States  belonging  to  the  empire  which  do  not  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  on 
them,  according  to  the  constitution,  may  be  compelled  to  carry  them  out  by  an 
execution,  which  is  decreed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
emperor. 

The  empire  has  the  sole  right  of  legislating  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  army  and  navy,  the  finances  of  the  empire,  commerce,  posts  and  telegraphs 
(except  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg),  railways,  in  so  far  as  they  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  proposed  modifications  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  empire.  The  following  matters  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  empire 
alone,  but  belong  to  the  legislation  exercised  in  common  by  the  empire  and  the 
separate  states  composing  it,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  the  laws  of  the 
empire  always  take  precedence  over  those  of  individual  states :  the  laws  relating 
to  the  right  of  changing  one's  residence,  to  domicile,  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
&c.,  the  general  arrangements  as  to  banking,  patents,  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  intellectual  property,  the  administration  of  the  railways,  penal  law,  com- 
mercial law,  and  the  law  of  exchange,  civil  procedure,  &c.  &c. 

The  revenue  of  the  German  Empire  is  derived  from  various  sources,  princi- 
pally from  the  customs  duties  collected  throughout  the  Zollverein,  from  the 
excise  duties  on  beet-root  sugar,  salt,  and  tobacco  raised  in  all  the  states  consti- 
tuting the  Zollverein,  from  those  on  malt  in  all  except  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  from  those  on  spirits  except  in  the  first  three; 
from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  (except  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg),  and  from 
the  payments  made  by  each  state  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  called 
matriculation  contributions  (Matricularbeitrage).  The  chief  item  of  expenditure 
is  on  military  administration,  which  absorbs  about  two-thirds  of  the  revenue. 

Service  in  the  army  or  navy  is  obligatory  on  all  men  in  Germany  capable  of 
bearing  arms  from  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  each  man  completes 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  whole  period  of  service  in  the  army  or 
navy  seven  years  must  be  passed  in  the  standing  army  or  in  the  fleet,  and  during 
three  of  these  years  continuous  active  service  is  required.  During  the  remaining 
four  years  the  members  of  the  army  or  navy  belong  to  the  reserve,  and  are  only 
called  out  for  yearly  drill,  or  in  case  of  necessity.  The  next  five  years  are  passed 
in  the  Landwehr  or  Seewehr  (land  or  sea  defensive  forces),  the  members  of  which 
may  be  called  out  only  twice  for  training  during  their  period  of  service.  Those 
who  volunteer  for  four  years  of  active  service  in  the  cavalry  are  only  required 
to  serve  three  years  in  the  landwehr.  Young  men  above  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  are  able  to  pass  an  examination  upon  general  subjects,  and  who  volunteer 
for  active  service  in  the  army,  and  agree  to  equip  and  maintain  themselves  during 
the  time  that  their  active  service  lasts,  are  admitted  into  the  reserve  after  one 
year's  continuous  service.  A  similar  regulation  applies  to  young  sailors  by 
profession  and  marine  engineers,  but  these  are  not  required  to  equip  and  maintain 
themselves.  The  officers  of  the  reserve,  landwehr,  and  seewehr  are  selected  from 
such  volunteers.  All  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  not  belonging  to  any  other 
division  of  the  army  or  navy  are  enrolled  in  the  Landsturm,  which  is  called  out 
only  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Empire.  "It  is  calculated," 
says  the  Statesman's  Year-Book,  "  that  .  .  .  Germany  may  place  in  the  field 
at  any  time  two  millions  and  a  half  of  armed  men,  without  drawing  upon  the  last 
reserves." 

DIETS  OR  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  SEPARATE  STATES.— 
Six  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  namely,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiir- 
temberg, Baden,  and  Hesse,  have  two  chambers  in  their  diet.  Of  these  Prussia 
and  Saxony  have  in  their  upper  chamber  members  sitting  by  a  hereditary  title, 
members  in  virtue  of  their  office,  members  nominated  by  the  sovereign  for  life, 
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representatives  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  of  the  universities  and  some  other 
foundations,  and  the  burgomasters  of  the  large  towns;  Baden  and  Hesse  have 
members  belonging  to  all  these  classes  except  the  last;  Bavaria  has  no  represen- 
tative members  nor  burgomasters;  and  Wiirtemberg  has  only  members  sitting  by 
hereditary  title  and  members  nominated  for  life.  The  members  of  the  lower 
chamber  are  elected  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria  by  the  people  generally;  in  Wiirtem- 
berg they  are  elected  in  certain  proportions  by  the  equestrian  order  (including 
the  wealthy  classes),  the  principal  towns,  the  rural  districts,  and  by  the  clergy 
and  university  of  Tubingen;  in  Hesse  by  the  same  classes,  except  that  there  are 
no  clerical  or  university  members;  in  Saxony  and  Baden  only  by  the  principal 
towns  and  rural  districts.  All  the  other  states  of  Germany  have  a  diet  of  only 
one  chamber,  and  in  most  of  them  it  consists  of  representatives  of  the  nobility 
and  large  proprietors,  the  principal  towns  and  the  rural  districts,  in  some  cases 
with  members  nominated  by  the  prince,  or  elected  by  the  clergy,  or  sitting  by 
some  other  title.  In  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Waldeck  they  are 
elected  by  the  people  generally;  in  the  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  by  the 
equestrian  order  and  privileged  towns;  in  the  free  city  of  Liibeck  they  are 
elected  by  all  members  of  the  guilds ;  in  those  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  partly  by 
sections  of  the  community,  partly  by  the  community  generally.  In  both  cities 
less  than  half  the  members  are  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  tax-paying  citizens; 
and  of  the  remainder  more  than  a  half  in  Bremen  are  elected  by  the  merchants, 
about  a  fourth  by  common  traders  and  shopkeepers,  and  the  rest  by  citizens 
who  have  studied  at  a  university;  while  in  Hamburg  the  majority  of  those  not 
elected  by  the  citizens  generally  represent  various  guilds,  corporations,  and 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  remainder  are  returned  by  those  citizens  who  own 
property  in  the  city  to  a  certain  amount.  Direct  voting  is  the  rule  in  Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the 
two  divisions  of  Reuss,  Lippe-Detmold,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  the  free  towns, 
as  well  as  in  all  elections  of  representatives  of  the  equestrian  order  and  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  in  Brunswick  of  representatives  of  the  clergy.  In  all  other 
cases  the  mode  of  election  is  indirect,  that  is,  the  original  electors  choose  the 
actual  voters,  and  these  again  elect  the  members  of  the  chambers. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. — In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  territory  occupied  by 
Germanic  tribes  was  all  that  part  of  Europe  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  and  west  of  the  Vistula,  including  Denmark  and  Southern  Scan- 
dinavia, together  with  a  portion  of  territory  on  the  Baltic  east  of  the  Vistula. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne — see  under  FRANCE)  the  territory 
in  German  occupation  was  considerably  abridged,  Slavonic  tribes  having  pene- 
trated to  about  30°  E.  Ion.  A  large  part  of  this  area  still  remains  in  the 
occupation  of  Slavonic  people,  while  the  rest  has  been  gradually  wrested  from 
the  Slavs  and  re-Germanized.  (See  above,  section  on  People.)  After  the  final 
division  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century 
the  Germanic  tribes,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  Denmark  and  Scandinavia, 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  in  which  the  royal  dignity  very  soon  became  elective. 
In  962  the  German  king  Otho,  claiming  to  be  the  successor  of  Charles  the  Great, 
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added  the  greater  part  of  Italy  to  his  dominions,  and  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Koine  by  the  pope,  thus  founding  what  is  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
In  the  middle  ages  this  was  the  most  powerful  dominion  in  Europe,  and  at  its 
most  flourishing  period,  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  embraced  the  whole  of  modern  Germany  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Oder  on  the  east,  together  with  Austria  proper,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria, 
and  Illyria,  Northern  and  Middle  Italy,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  empire  did  not,  however,  consist  of  a  homogeneous  whole,  but  was  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  different  dominions,  some  small  and  some  large,  under  the 
government  of  hereditary  dukes,  margraves,  landgraves,  &c.,  or  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  (bishops  and  archbishops),  together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
free  towns,  which  were  said  to  be  directly  under  the  empire,  that  is,  not  under 
the  domination  of  any  minor  prince  but  rendering  allegiance  to  the  emperor  alone. 
All  these  princes  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor,  but  were  more  or  less  independent  sovereigns  in  their  own  lands. 
Assembled  in  diet  together  with  representatives  from  the  free  towns  they  formed 
an  imperial  council,  and  such  diets  were  held  at  irregular  intervals  at  various 
places  on  the  summons  of  the  emperor.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  right  of  electing  the  emperor  had  come  to  be  vested  in  seven  princes, 
three  ecclesiastical  (the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Trier  or  Treves,  and  Mainz),  and 
four  secular  (the  rulers  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Bran- 
denburg), and  in  1356  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  known  as  the  Golden 
Bull,  definitely  conferred  the  right  of  election  on  these  seven  alone,  who  bore  the 
title  of  electors  (Kurfiirsteri).  By  this  time  the  extent  of  the  empire  was  con- 
siderably curtailed.  Little  authority  was  exercised  in  Italy  after  the  middle  of 
ie  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  fourteenth  the  same  emperor  who  issued  the 
Golden  Bull  sold  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy  to  numerous  towns  and  princes. 
Switzerland  also  had  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  empire  since  about 
the  beginning  of  the  same  century.  Extensive  changes  were  made  in  the 
composition  of  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  concluding  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Alsace  was  then  ceded  to  France,  and  a  considerable  tract 
in  the  north  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  which  had  played  an  important  part  in  that 
war.  The  Napoleonic  era  was  a  period  of  still  greater  change,  and  though  many 
of  the  arrangements  made  at  that  time  were  short-lived  others  have  proved 
permanent.  In  1801  the  treaty  of  Lune"ville  extended  the  boundaries  of  France 
to  the  Rhine,  and  in  1803  a  decree  of  the  empire  passed  under  the  influence  of 
Napoleon  abolished  all  ecclesiastical  dominions  and  a  great  many  secular  ones, 
and  out  of  these  confiscated  territories  gave  compensation  to  the  more  important 
states  that  had  suffered  loss  by  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of  France  in  the 
treaty  of  Lune'ville.  Further  changes  were  made  in  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in 
1805,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  auspices 
of  Napoleon  in  1806.  Though  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  came  to  an  end  and  France  was  restricted  to  its  old  boundaries,  all  the 
ecclesiastical  and  most  of  the  other  dominions  extinguished  by  the  decree  of  1 803 
remained  abolished,  and  many  of  the  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  different 
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states  in  consequence  were  maintained.  The  final  distribution  of  territory  among 
the  German  powers  after  the  troubles  of  this  era  was  made  in  the  first  and  second 
treaties  of  Paris  in  1814  and  1815,  and  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  same 
years.  Meantime  the  old  empire  had  come  to  an  end  by  the  resignation,  in  1806, 
of  the  last  holder  of  the  dignity,  which  had  for  hundreds  of  years  previously  been 
virtually  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  A  Germanic  Confederation  was 
formed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  empire,  but  this 
was  abolished  in  1866  after  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  and  a  North  German 
Confederation  was  formed,  which,  by  the  adhesion  of  the  southern  states 
(exclusive  of  Austria)  in  the  course  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  was 
transformed  into  the  new  German  Empire.  The  dignity  of  emperor  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  and  the  first  emperor  was  proclaimed  at 
Versailles  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871. 


PRUSSIA. 

The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  (in  German,  Preusseri)  is  the  leading  state  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  North  Germany,  forming  a 
tolerably  compact  territory  in  the  north.  It  extends  through  the  whole  length 
of  Germany  from  east  to  west,  but  is  interrupted  by  various  smaller  states;  its 
breadth  on  the  meridian  of  17°  35'  is  about  323  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  name,  area,  and  population  of  the  provinces 
comprising  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Area  and  Population  according  to  the  census  of  1880  of  Hit  Provinces  of  Prussia. 


Provinces. 

Area, 
sq.  miles. 

Population, 

1880. 

Bast  Prussia  (Ostpreussen),        ...    '     -..< 
West  Prussia  (Westpreussen),   ...         .., 
Brandenburg         ...          ...          ...          ... 

14,277 
9,846 
15,405 

1,933,936 

1,405,898 
3,389,155 

Pomerania  (Pommern),  ... 
Posen, 

11,625 
11,179 

1,540,034 
1,703,397 

Silesia  (Schlesien), 
Saxony  (Sachsen), 
Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover  (Hannover),      ...          
Westphalia  (Westfalen), 
Hesse-Nassau  (Hessen-Nassau), 
Rhineland  (Rheinprovinz), 
Government  of  Hohenzollern,    ... 

15,554 
9,746 
7,061 
14,782 
7,799 
6,048 
10,415 
441 

4,007,925 
2,312,007 
1,127,149 
2,120,168 
2,043,442 
1,554,376 
4,074,000 
67,624 

Total,  

134,178 

27,279,111 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Prussia  is  naturally  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
the  one  of  which,  by  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  belongs  to  the  great  European 
plain,  and  may  be  called  the  Prussian  plain,  while  the  other  in  the  south-west 
belongs  to  the  German  plateau,  and  may  be  called  the  Prussian  table-land. 
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The  Prussian  plain  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  of  northern  and 
eastern  Prussia,  from  Holland  on  the  west  to  Russia  on  the  east.  This  extensive 
region  is  considerably  elevated  in  the  south  and  south-west,  and  descends  thence 
at  first  rapidly,  and  afterwards  very  gradually,  towards  the  Baltic  and  the 
German  Ocean.  The  loftiest  summits  are  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Silesia, 
where  the  Eiesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes  form  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  send  northwards  several  ramifications  which,  without 
attaining  a  very  lofty  height,  form  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  averaging  about 
2220  feet  in  height,  but  lowering  northwards  to  an  average  of  900  feet;  after 
which  the  surface  loses  its  hilly  character,  and  begins  to  form  extensive  plains. 
In  the  south-west,  the  only  other  quarter  which  can  be  considered  mountainous, 
ramifications  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  and  of  the  Harz  appear,  and  cover  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  but  here  the 
average  height  does  not  exceed  1000  feet,  and  soon  diminishes  to  less  than  500 
feet.  The  large  space  extending  between  the  northern  foot  of  these  mountain 
districts  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  a 
monotonous  flat,  but  though  generally  low  and  tame,  heathy  and  swampy,  is 
often  finely  diversified,  and  even  rich  in  scenes  of  rural  beauty.  Ultimately, 
however,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  the  general 
level  becomes  so  low  that  large  tracts  are  saved  from  inundation  only  by  low 
sand-hills  or  banks  of  gravel  which  the  waves  have  thrown  up. 

The  Prussian  table-land  occupies  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  and 
consists  of  the  greater  part  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  province,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau.  In  this  division  the  mountains,  though  far  less  elevated  than  those  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  stretch  across  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  form 
numerous  valleys,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Rhine,  here  occupies  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  whole  surface,  and  in  point  of  fertility  and  beauty  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  valley  in  Europe.  Towards  the  north  of  the  Rhine 
valley  a  mountain  range  of  moderate  elevation,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Wesergebirge,  stretches  across  the  governments  of  Minden  and  Miinster.  To 
the  south  of  it  that  of  the  Teutoburgerwald  extends  in  a  north-west  direction, 
and  near  Bielefield  attains  its  loftiest  height,  not  exceeding  1030  feet.  Still 
further  south  the  Sauerland  or  Siiderland  Mountains  appear,  taking  in  the  east 
the  name  of  the  Rothlager  or  Rothhaar,  and  there  attaining  their  highest  eleva- 
tion, which,  in  the  Astenberg,  is  2625  feet,  and  in  several  other  summits  exceeds 
2000  feet.  The  last  range,  on  the  east  or  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  Wester- 
wald,  which  reaches  the  height  of  2000  feet.  A  part  of  this  range,  forming  its 
western  termination,  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  presents  the 
remarkable  summits  known  by  the  name  of  the  Siebengebirge.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Rhenish  province,  the  principal 
mountains  are  the  Eifelgebirge,  which  have  their  greatest  breadth  between  Ander- 
nach  and  Bonn,  stretch  from  the  Rhine  westward  for  about  45  miles,  and,  though 
generally  low,  attain  the  height  of  1590  feet;  and  the  Hundsriick,  occupying  a  large 
space  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Nahe,  and  attaining,  in  the  loftiest  summits 
of  the  Iderwald  and  Hochwald,  the  respective  heights  of  2260  and  1560  feet. 
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RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— All  the  rivers  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  belong  to 
the  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  North  Sea;  and  the  country  is  traversed  by 
all  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany  except  the  Danube.  The  table-land  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  though  a  considerable  space  in  the 
north-west  is  drained  by  the  Maas  or  Meuse  and  its  tributaries.  Lakes  abound 
in  almost  every  province  of  the  Prussian  plain,  but  more  especially  in  those  of 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg.  In  East  Prussia  alone 
115  have  been  counted,  though  their  extent  individually  is  so  small  that  the 
whole  area  occupied  by  them  is  not  more  than  320  square  miles. 

GEOLOGY.— Tertiary  strata  prevail  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  level  portion 
of  Prussia,  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy 
the  loftier  summits  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  porphyry, 
diorite,  &c.  These  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  but 
are  also  seen  in  the  Saxon  government  of  Erfurt,  in  the  Brocken,  forming  part 
of  the  Harz,  and  in  isolated  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Halle. 
Metamorphic  rocks,  clay-slate,  and  limestone  extend  along  the  frontiers  of 
Austrian  Silesia  into  the  Upper  Silesia  of  Prussia  as  far  as  the  Oder,  and  also 
north  of  the  Riesengebrrge.  Rocks  of  the  same  formation  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  flatter  districts  of  Prussian  Saxony,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohre.  Secondary  formations,  composed 
of  mountain  limestone  and  the  various  strata  of  the  carboniferous  system,  occur 
in  Silesia,  chiefly  in  two  localities  in  Upper  Silesia  along  the  frontiers  of  Cracow 
and  Russian  Poland,  and  among  the  mountains  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  and 
towards  the  Riesengebirge.  Rocks  still  higher  in  the  series,  and  including  the 
new  red  sandstone  and  others,  enter  Prussian  Silesia  from  Poland  on  the  east, 
and  extend  west  to  the  Oder  near  Krappitz,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
They  also  occupy  an  extensive  tract  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  covering  part  of 
the  terraces  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  stretching  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  foot  of  the  Harz  to  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  Elster,  and  Elbe.  Chalk  and 
its  accompanying  beds  occur  in  many  different  localities,  more  especially  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Harz,  and  in  Silesia,  both  in  its  higher  districts  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.  In  the  island  of  Riigen  it  forms  the  romantic  cliffs  of 
Stubbenkammer  and  Arkona. 

In  the  table-land  of  Prussia  there  are  no  primitive  rocks  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate.  The  prevailing  rocks,  particularly  in  the  south,  are  volcanic,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  basalt,  porphyrites,  and  other  similar  volcanic  products  of  the 
tertiary  period.  The  secondary  formation,  and  more  especially  mountain  lime- 
stone and  the  overlying  strata  of  the  carboniferous  system,  are  largely  developed 
in  the  north,  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the  Sauerlandgebirge,  along  the  Ruhr 
between  Arnsberg  and  Diisseldorf  in  the  west,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Eifel, 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  south,  in  the  government  of  Trier,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick.  The  new  red  sandstone,  with  its  accom- 
panying rocks  and  fossils,  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  higher  districts  in 
the  government  of  Minden,  and  also  occurs  on  parts  of  the  Eifel,  and  along  the 
Moselle  and  Saar.  Lias  and  oolite  are  found  in  the  north  among  the  hills  which 
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lie  between  the  "VVeser  and  the  frontiers  of  Hanover.  The  chalk  formation  has 
its  largest  development  in  "Westphalia,  more  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Teutoburgerwald,  in  the  Sauerlandgebirge,  between  the  Euhr  and  the  Lippe. 

CLIMATE. — The  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  extending  as  it  does  over  6°  of  latitude 
and  about  16°  of  longitude,  and  consisting  in  one  direction  of  lofty  mountains, 
and  in  another  of  low  flats  stretching  along  an  inland  sea  and  inclosing  between 
them  large  tracts  of  undulating  land,  must  necessarily  present  considerable 
diversities  of  climate.  The  average  of  a  number  of  places  situated  in  the 
Prussian  plain  between  the  highest  and  lowest  latitudes  gives  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  52°  Fahr.  At  Berlin  from  159  to  160  days  of  the  year  are  rainy, 
from  33  to  34  obscured  with  mist,  and  17  stormy.  Within  the  same  ranges  of 
latitude,  and  at  nearly  equal  heights  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of  the 
western  is  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  monarchy.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  1°  higher,  the  winter  is  milder,  and  the  summer 
cooler,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  accordingly  confined  within  narrower 
limits.  The  fall  of  rain,  however,  is  greater,  averaging  20  inches  in  the  west  and 
only  15  inches  in  Silesia  and  the  eastern  provinces.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
considered  a  disadvantage,  as  the  larger  quantity  of  the  western  is  by  no  means 
in  excess,  and  only  tends  to  make  vegetation  more  luxuriant. 

AGRICULTURE. — The  land  in  Prussia  is  much  subdivided,  especially  in  the 
more  populous  districts.  About  600,000  of  the  landowners  possess  as  much 
land  as  suffices  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  about  seven  acres  in 
fertile  districts  up  to  as  many  as  twenty  acres  in  less  productive  regions.  In 
purely  agricultural  districts  paupers  are  said  to  be  very  rare  and  beggars 
unknown.  The  whole  monarchy  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
under  which  all  the  ordinary  cereals  are  easily  matured,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  elevation  of  the  surface,  except  in  a  few  particular  localities,  to  unfit  it  for 
general  cultivation.  In  the  more  southern  portions,  even  though  only  to  a 

lited  extent,  the  vine  thrives  well,  and  yields  some  wines  of  good  repute. 

le  soil  includes  all  varieties,  from  light  sands,  almost  carried  by  the  wind,  to 
ic  most  obdurate  clays,  but  has  been  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  wheat 

id,  light  loams  of  middling  quality,  and  sandy  or  stony  land.     The  wheat  land, 
rhich  is  in  most  cases  remarkably  productive,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Prussian 
provinces  near  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Memel  and 
Pregel,  till  the  coast  is  approached,  when  the  sandy  soil  begins  to  prevail  in  the 

Dvince  of  Posen,  in  the  government  of  Breslau,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oder, 

id  generally  throughout  Silesia,  between  the  Oder  and  the  mountains.  The 
loams  of  middling  quality  prevail  in  the  northern  part  of  Silesia,  generally 
throughout  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  south-east  and  north  of  the 
province  of  Saxony,  in  the  north  of  Westphalia  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  south  of  the  Rhine  province.  The  sandy  and  stony  land  of  barren 
quality  is  found  in  large  continuous  flats  in  East  Prussia,  where,  for  the  most 
part,  it  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  heavy  wheat  land.  It  prevails  also 
in  West  Prussia,  generally  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  along  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts.  In  the  interior  of 
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the  province  of  Brandenburg,  too,  though  the  very  heart  of  the  monarchy  and  in 
the  environs  of  the  capital,  the  soil  belongs  decidedly  to  this  class,  consisting  of 
immense  tracts  of  sand  which  spread  out  like  a  sea,  while  occasional  patches  of 
middling  or  even  fertile  wheat  land  rise  up  and  appear  like  islands  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  yearly  produce  of  wheat,  after  satisfying  the  home  consumption, 
leaves  on  an  average  a  considerable  surplus  for  export.  The  produce  of  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  wheat,  but  the  consumption  of 
these  kinds  of  grain  being  far  greater  leaves  only  about  the  same  quantity  for 
export.  Another  very  important  crop,  the  culture  of  which  is  more  or  less 

extensive  in 
every  district,  is 
that  of  potatoes. 
Of  these  a  great 
proportion  are 
consumed  by 
the  distilleries 
alone.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  also 
very  important 
crops,  more 
especially  the 
former,  Avhich 
furnishes  large 
supplies  for  the 
home  manufac- 
tures, though  a 
large  quantity 
still  requires  to 
be  imported. 

Limburg,  on  the  Lahn,  Hesse-Nassau.  TobaCCO  also  is 

grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  Anise  and  cummin  are  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,  particularly  in  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  Oil  plants  are  also  impor- 
tant objects  of  culture,  both  for  their  oil  and  for  their  seed.  The  latter,  par- 
ticularly linseed,  forms  an  important  article  of  export  from  Eastern  Prussia,  • 
while  almost  equally  large  exports  of  clover  and  other  hay  seeds  take  place  from 
Brandenburg  and  the  Rhenish  province.  To  the  latter  province  also  the  culture 
of  the  vine  is  chiefly  confined.  Beet-root  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  raising  these 
various  crops  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued,  though  much  improved  in  recent 
times,  is  still  very  defective,  and  not  only  falls  far  short  of  that  common  in  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  our  own  country,  but  is  surpassed  by  many  of  those 
on  the  Continent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals, 
in  which  great  improvement  still  requires  to  be  made,  though  much  has  been 
done  by  the  government,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  horses,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  breeding  studs  in  different  localities,  and  on  a  general  system. 
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MINERALS.— The  most  important  of  these  are  coal,  lignite,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper.  The  coal  produced  in  Prussia  is  about  93  per  cent  of  that  produced  in 
the  whole  empire.  It  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  in  the  provinces  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  but  above  all,  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine.  The  mines  of  the  Ruhr-Diisseldorf  district,  lying  in  both  the  last  two 
provinces,  are  the  most  productive  in  the  kingdom,  contributing  about  half  the 
entire  produce.  Those  of  the  river  Saar,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  though  less  extensive,  are  next  in  productiveness,  and  supply  about 
a  sixth  of  the  entire  produce.  Coal  is  exported  to  Southern  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  Lignite  is  still  more  widely  diffused,  but  the  principal  beds 
are  in  the  province  of  Saxony  on  the  Saale,  the  Mulde,  and  the  lower  Bode;  and 
in  Brandenburg  on  the  Oder  and  elsewhere.  The  most  important  beds  of  iron 
ore  are  in  the  circle  of  Siegen  (in  Westphalia),  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  Lahn  in  Hesse-Nassau,  and  in  Upper  Silesia.  Lead  is  found  in  Silesia,  the 
Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony;  zinc  in  the  same  localities,  except 
Saxony;  and  copper,  along  with  which  silver  is  very  frequently  found,  is  worked 
chiefly  in  the  district  of  Mansfeld  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  more  partially  in 
some  localities  in  Westphalia,  and  at  Tarnowitz  in  Upper  Silesia.  Among  other 
minerals  the  most  important  are  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony,  manganese,  rock-salt, 
and  salts  of  potash  (chiefly  at  Stassfurt  in  Saxony),  copperas,  gypsum,  and 
several  varieties  of  excellent  building  stone.  Marble  is  obtained  in  the  provinces 
of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  at  the  small  town  of  Limburg  in  Hesse-Nassau,  and  else- 
where. Amber  is  found  in  large  quantities  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
also  obtained  by  digging  at  some  distance  inland. 

MANUFACTURES.— These  have  made  great  progress,  and  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  districts,  but  generally  diffused  over  all  the  provinces.  At  the 
head  of  the  ordinary  tissues  stands  linen,  produced  chiefly  in  domestic  looms,  in 
the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Westphalia,  and  yet  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  leave  a  surplus  for  export.  The  tissue  next  in  importance  is  cotton, 
the  manufacture  of  which  has  its  chief  seat  on  the  Rhine,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diisseldorf,  but  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Silesia,  particularly  in  the  government  of  Breslau,  and  also  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg.  The  woollen,  like  the  linen  manufacture,  is  carried  on  to  a  large 
extent  domestically,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  East  Prussia,  where  the 
peasantry  weave  enough  of  coarse  woollens  to  supply  their  own  wants;  but  the 
manufacture,  properly  so  called,  has  its  chief  seats  in  Brandenburg  and  the 
province  of  the  Rhine.  Silk  and  velvet  are  produced  mainly  in  the  Rhine  pro- 
vince and  at  Berlin.  In  connection  with  the  above  tissues,  and  properly  forming 
branches  of  the  same  manufactures,  vast  quantities  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
yarn  are  spun.  The  first  continues  to  be  spun  chiefly  by  hand,  but  the  woollen 
yarn  is  chiefly,  and  the  cotton  entirely,  spun  by  machinery.  The  former  has  its 
principal  seat  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  especially  in  the  government  of 
Frankfurt,  and  after  it  in  the  Rhine  province.  The  cotton-mills  are  situated 
chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  Silesia.  The 

manufactures  in  metal  rank  next  in  importance.     In  iron  and  steel  ware  the 
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first  place  belongs  to  the  Khine  province  and  the  Westphalian  government  of 
Arnsberg.  Among  particular  localities  may  be  specified  Solingen  for  its  fine 
saws  and  tools,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Burtscheid,  Altena  and  Iserlohn  for  needles 
and  pins,  Remscheid  and  Hagen  for  locks  and  various  similar  kinds  of  hardware. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  also  important,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
leather,  the  finer  varieties  of  red  and  white  cordovan,  and  parchment.  Pottery 
in  all  its  varieties  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  For  porcelain  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  ware  Berlin  and  St.  Martin,  near  Trier,  are  the  most  celebrated 
localities.  The  most  important  paper-mills  are  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  West- 
phalia; but  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  made  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Other  manufactures  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  of  national  importance  are  beet-root  sugar,  chocolate,  chicory, 
chemical  products,  and  above  all,  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits.  The  manufacture 
of  tobacco  is  carried  on  in  very  extensive  factories,  in  the  Rhenish  province,  in 
Brandenburg,  and  Saxony.  Of  the  breweries  the  Rhine  province  has  above  one- 
fourth,  Westphalia  and  Silesia  each  one-sixth,  and  Saxony  one-eighth.  In  the 
distillation  of  spirits  potatoes  form  75  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  employed. 
Sparkling  wines  are  made  near  Coblenz  and  elsewhere.  In  1875  manufacturing 
industries  employed  directly  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  population. 

FISHERIES.— The  fisheries  of  Prussia  are  important,  both  those  of  the  coast 
and  those  of  the  inland  waters.  The  herring  is  caught  all  along  the  Baltic  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Danzig  to  Schleswig;  and  flounders,  torsk,  salmon,  mackerel,  and 
eels  are  also  caught  in  the  Baltic.  In  the  North  Sea  haddock  and  oysters  are  the 
chief  products,  oysters  being  bred  in  large  numbers  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig. 
The  inland  fisheries  are  greatly  promoted  by  artificial  breeding  establishments.1 

GOVERNMENT,  &c. — Prussia  is  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and 
from  the  absence  of  recognized  constitutional  checks  was,  previously  to  the 
European  revolutionary  movement  in  1848,  in  theory  absolute.  The  present 
constitution  was  mostly  framed  by  the  government,  with  the  aid  of  the  consti- 
tuent assembly,  in  1849,  and  proclaimed  31st  January,  1850.  It  has  been 
modified  by  royal  decrees,  of  which  no  fewer  than  thirteen  have  been  issued 
between  April,  1851,  and  April,.  1873.  The  king,  whose  functions  are  both 
executive  and  legislative,  attains  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ministers  appointed  by  royal  decree.  A  representative  assembly 
composed  of  two  chambers,  the  second  of  which  is  entirely  elective,  shares  the 
legislative  authority  with  the  king.  (See  under  GERMANY.)  The  primary 
qualification  of  electors  is  based  on  taxation,  and  is  the  same  as  for  municipal 
elections.  The  primary  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  taxation.  The  first  division  consists  of  those  who  pay  the 
highest  taxation,  the  second  who  pay  the  medium,  and  the  third  of  those  who 
pay  the  lowest  amounts;  and  the  numbers  in  each  division  are  determined  by 
the  total  amount  of  taxation,  which  is  equally  distributed  between  the  three 

1  For  headings  omitted  in  the  notices  of  the  several  states  of  Germany  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  general  notice  of  the  German  Empire. 
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divisions.  The  indirect  electors  (Urwiihler)  elect  the  direct  electors  (Wahl- 
manner),  who  choose  the  representatives.  The  deputies  are  chosen  for  three 
years,  and  the  chambers  are  regularly  convoked  each  November.  Members  of 
the  second  chamber  receive  during  the  session  twenty  marks  a  day,  acceptance 
of  which  is  obligatory.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  state  railways, 
mines,  and  factories  (chiefly  iron  furnaces,  mills,  and  forges,  and  salt-works), 
crown  lands  and  state  domains,  and  forests,  stamps,  the  share  due  to  Prussia  of 
the  imperial  customs  and  taxes,  and  direct  taxes  on  land,  houses,  incomes,  trades 
(licenses),  besides  one  or  two  others,  among  which  is  what  is  called  a  class-tax 
(Klassensteuer),  which  is  a  graduated  tax  upon  those  whose  incomes  are  below  a 


The  New  Church,  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  part  of  the  French  Church,  in  the  Schillerplatz,  Berlin. 

certain  amount,  based  on  an  estimate  of  their  means  according  to  their  position. 
Among  the  minor  sources  of  revenue  is  a  state  lottery.  The  principal  head  of 
expenditure  is  public  works. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia  and  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  whole  German  Empire,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
and  occupies  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  sandy  plain  little  favoured  by  nature.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  site  was  occupied  only  by  the  two  small  Wendish  fishing 
villages  of  Kolln  and  Berlin,  which  having  been  gradually  transformed  into 
German  colonies  were  two  centuries  later  united  under  one  municipal  govern- 
ment and  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  About  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Berlin  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg,  but  at  that  time  counted  no  more  than  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  its  rapid  growth  in  population  took  place  mainly  in  the  present  century. 
In  1817  it  contained  only  188,000  inhabitants;  at  the  census  of  1875,  967,000; 
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by  the  census  of  December  1,  1880,  1,122,230 — about  the  same  as  Vienna. 
Except  in  the  new  fashionable  quarter  of  Schoneberg  in  the  south-west, 
which  is  semi-rustic  in  character,  and  in  one  spacious  street  planted  with  rows 
of  trees  and  bordered  with  magnificent  public  buildings,  the  celebrated  Unter 
den  Linden,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  external  appearance  of  Berlin  is  not 
very  attractive.  Its  streets  are  for  the  most  part  long,  wide,  and  regular,  but 
the  regularity  is  too  uniform  to  excite  any  interest.  As  in  London,  the  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  brick  and  often  coated  with  plaster,  but  in  many  cases  present 
an  ugly  blotched  appearance  from  the  plaster  being  stripped  off  in  places  by  the 


The  Fisher  Gate,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

action  of  the  weather.  About  20  miles  south-west  of  Berlin  is  Potsdam  (48,000), 
a  favourite  royal  residence,  which  may  be  compared  in  some  respects  to  Versailles, 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  place  by  the  essentially  military  air  by 
which  it  is  pervaded. 

Breslau  (in  1880,  273,000)  in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  is  the  second  town  in 
Prussia  in  point  of  population.  It  is  the  ancient  Slavonic  town  of  Wratislawa. 
From  the  thirteenth  century  downwards  it  was  one  of  the  leading  markets  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  it  is  still  a  great  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Its 
cathedral  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Rouen.  Its  university  was  transferred  here  from  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in 
1811.  Cologne  (German,  Koln;  in  1880,  145,000),  the  principal  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  the  third  largest  town  in  the  monarchy,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of 
Roman  origin,  Cologne  being  a  corruption  of  the  first  part  of  its  Roman  name, 
Colonia  Agrippina.  It  attained  its  greatest  splendour  as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  to  which  it  belonged  from  the  thirteenth  century;  and  its  archbishop 
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was  one  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors.     Its  prosperity  declined  with  the 
growth  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  from  1815  it  has  again  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced.     The 
foundation  stone  of  its  celebrated  cathedral  was  laid  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1248,  and  the  building  of  the  edifice,  after  being  interrupted  for  exactly  five 
centuries,  was  resumed  in  1822  and  was  completed  only  in  1880.    The  work  was 
virtually  completed  on  the  14th  of  August,  but  the  last  stone  was  laid  -with 
ceremony  on  the   15th  of  October.     West  of  Cologne  and  near  the  western 
frontier  of  Prussia  is  another  ancient  Roman  town,  Aix-la-Chapelle  (German, 
Aachen;  in  1880,  86,000),  the  favourite  residence  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the 
place  of  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors 
from  the  ninth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.       The    large 
octagonal  chapel  of  its 
cathedral  was  built  by 
Charles,  who  is  buried 
within      it.         About 
twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Cologne  in  the 
same  province  lie  the 
two  adjacent  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Barmen 
(in  1880,  96,000)  and 
Elberfeld        (94,000), 
forming    together    the 
centre    of    a    district 
which  has  been  called 
the    Prussian    Lanca- 
shire.    Their  prosperity  dates  only  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  originated  in  the  establishment  of  bleaclnvorks  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wupper,  an  industry  for  which  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  that  river  and  the 
extent  of  the  meadows  on  its  banks  admirably  adapted  that  locality.     To  the 
west  at  the  confluence  of  the  Diissel  with  the  Rhine,  stands  Diisseldorf,  no  longer 
a  village,  as  its  name  (meaning  the  village  on  the  Diissel)  implies,  but  another 
busy  manufacturing  town,  with  95,000  inhabitants.     The  town  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  (German,  Frankfurt  am  Main;  in  1880,  137,000),  in  the  province  of 
Hesse -Nassau,  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  monarchy,  has  belonged  to 
Prussia  only  since  1866.    Till  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  free-towns  of  Germany, 
and  the  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  for  which  it  was  chosen 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.    It  is  still  one  of  the  leading  money-markets 
of  Europe,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  inhabitants  are  Jews,  formerly  confined  to 
a  single  quarter,  but  now  scattered  over  the  town,  and  possessing  most  of  the 
banking  houses  and  nearly  a  half  of  the  other  principal  commercial  establishments 
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in  the  city.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Goethe,  who  first  saw  the  light  here 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1749.  Hanover  (in  1880,  123,000),  on  the  Leine,  is 
another  town  that  has  been  in  Prussian  possession  only  since  1866,  having  been 
till  that  time  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  was  then  absorbed  by 
Prussia.  Though  diminished  in  dignity  the  town  is  still  prosperous,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  rapidly  growing  industry.  Its  inhabitants  get  the  credit  of  speaking 
the  best  German.  In  the  south  of  the  same  province  lies  the  small  town  of 
Gottingen  (in  1880,  20,000),  with  a  celebrated  university,  founded  in  1733  by 
George  II.  of  England.  The  university  is  remarkably  well  equipped,  and  its 

library,  containing  500,000 
volumes  and  5000  MSS.,  is 
the  richest  in  Germany  in 
recent  literature.  Magdeburg 
(in  1880,  98,000),  in  the  heart 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  is 
the  great  central  fortress  of 
Prussia,  and  a  town  of  consid- 
erable antiquity.  It  is  mem- 
orable in  history  on  account  of 
its  terrible  sack  by  the  army 
of  Tilly  in  1 6  3 1 .  Konigsberg 
(in  1880,  141,000),  in  East 
Prussia,  was  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  the  grand-mas- 
'ters  of  the  Teutonic  order  of 
Knights  to  whom  the  sur- 
rounding territory  belonged, 
and  afterwards  (from  1525 
to  1618)  of  the  dukes  of 
Prussia,  their  successors.  It 

Street  in  Gottingen.  ig   the   pkce   of   coronation   Of 

the  kings  of  Prussia,  and  the  seat  of  a  university  rendered  famous  by  the  labours 
of  Kant  (who  was  professor  here),  and  still  much  frequented.  On  the  Vistula 
near  the  coast  of  West  Prussia  is  the  town  of  Danzig  (in  1880,  109,000),  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Goths  or  Danes  in  the  sixth  century,  and  now  the 
principal  seat  of  export  for  Prussian  grain.  Stettin  (in  1880,  92,000),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder  and  the  head  of  the  Stettiner  Haff  in  Pomerania,  is  the  Baltic 
port  of  Berlin.  Altona  (in  1880,  91,000),  adjacent  to  Hamburg,  is  the  only 
important  Prussian  port  in  direct  communication  with  the  German  Ocean,  and 
since  the  annexation  of  Holstein  to  Prussia  in  1866  has  had  its  prosperity  greatly 
promoted  by  having  conferred  on  it  the  same  freedom  in  respect  of  customs 
duties  as  is  enjoyed  by  Hamburg. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  of  quite  modern  origin. 
Its  nucleus  was  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  at  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Germany  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
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Years'  War,  the  dominions  of  the  elector  included  besides  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg (the  northern  parts  of  the  present  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony), 
Pomerania  east  of  the  Stettiner  Half,  the  duchy  of  Prussia  (making  up  the  greater 
part  of  East  Prussia),  and  some  detached  portions  in  the  west.  In  1700  the 
elector  Frederick  III.,  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  received  from  the  Emperor 
Leopold  permission  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia.  In  1720  his  son 
acquired  from  Sweden  Pomerania  south  of  the  Stettiner  Haff,  and  the  next  king, 
Frederick  the  Great,  made  the  important  acquisition  of  Silesia,  the  possession  of 
which  was  first  secured  by  the  Peace  of  Breslau  in  1742,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  subsequent  treaties.  An  immense  accession  of  territory  on  the  east  was 
gained  by  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772,  1793,  1795;  but  in  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  (1814),  in  which  the  map  of  Europe  was  rearranged  after  the  troubles 
of  the  Napoleonic  era,  Prussia  was  allowed  to  retain  only  what  corresponds  to 
the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  but  received  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  forming  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  "Westphalia,  as  well  as  the 
northern  half  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  (now  the  south  of  the  provinces  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  north-west  of  Silesia).  After  the  Danish  war 
of  1864  Schleswig  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg 
purchased  by  them  from  the  Austrians;  and  finally,  after  the  war  with  Austria  in 
1866,  Prussia  annexed  not  only  Holstein,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
dispute,  but  also  all  the  smaller  states  that  had  shown  a  hostile  disposition 
towards  herself.  The  annexations  of  this  year  comprised  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt  north  of  the  Main,  the  city  of  Frankfort,  besides  Holstein, 
as  already  mentioned,  and  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern,  which  already  belonged 
to  the  Prussian  royal  family. 


SAXONY. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  (German,  Konigreich  Sachseri)  lies  between  Prussia, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  some  of  the  smaller  principalities.  Its  greatest  length 
north-east  to  south-west  is  135  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  75  miles.  In  point 
of  area  it  comes  after  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  among  the 
states  of  Germany,  in  point  of  population  after  Prussia  and  Bavaria  only. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.—  The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population 
of  the  four  provinces  or  governments  into  which  it  is  divided  :  — 


Dresden,  .........  1679  ............     808,512 

Leipzig,  .........  1370  ............     707,826 

Zwickau,  .........  1790  ............  1,105,141 

Bautzen,  .........  950  ............     351,326 


Total, 5789  2,972,805 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  surface,  though  very  much  broken,  may  bo 
regarded  as  an  inclined  plane,  which  commences  in  the  south,  in  the  Erzgebirge 
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chain,  and  slopes  towards  the  north.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  the  scenery 
is  wild,  and  sometimes  almost  desolate;  while  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  from 
the  Bohemian  frontier  to  Pirna,  is  a  remarkable  and  exceedingly  interesting 
tract,  covered  with  fantastic  sandstone  formations,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Where  the  surface  begins  to  lower  the  ramifications 
proceeding  from  the  principal  range  form  the  sides  of  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  which,  as  they  flatten  down,  widen  out  into  plains  well  adapted  for 
agriculture,  and  hence,  though  in  the  Oberwiesenthal  the  Fichtelberg  attains  the 


The  Little  Prebischkegel,  Saxon  Switzerland. 

height  of  more  than  3700  feet,  the  mean  height  above  the  sea  does  not  exceed 
450  feet.  On  the  Prussian  frontiers,  where  it  subsides  to  its  lowest  point,  the 
height  above  the  sea  is  only  250  feet.  The  loftiest  summits  are  generally  com- 
posed of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  so  rich  in  mineral  products  that  the  ores  (Erz) 
contained  in  them  have  given  name  to  the  whole  chain.  To  the  east,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  Erzgebirge  is  continued  by  the  Riesengebirge,  a 
branch  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Lausitzer-gebirge,  or  Mountains  of 
Lusatia,  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  of  Saxony.  They  nowhere 
reach  the  height  of  2500  feet,  though  more  than  one  summit  exceeds  2000  feet. 
They  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  granite,  basalt,  and  sandstone.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  east,  which  sends  its  waters  to  the 
Baltic  by  tributaries  of  the  Oder  and  Spree,  the  whole  of  Saxony  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  climate  in  the  loftier  mountain  districts,  and  what  is 
called  the  Vaigtland  in  the  south-west,  is  very  cold  and  bleak;  but  with  this 
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exception  the  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  most  countries  of  Europe  under  the 
same  latitude. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. — With  the  exception  of  the  lofty  barren  tracts  already 
referred  to,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  though  less  barren,  since  they  are 
either  covered  with  forests  or  mountain  pastures,  the  whole  surface  of  Saxony 
may  be  said  to  be  under  some  kind  of  culture.  The  soil,  however,  is  not  in 
general  of  great  natural  fertility,  and  hence,  though  some  of  the  lower  grounds 
are  very  productive,  the  total  yield  of  grain  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  dense  population.  The  most  important  crops  cultivated  are  rye 
and  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  The  chief  subsidiary  crops  are  pulse, 
rape,  turnips,  oil-seeds,  hops,  tobacco,  sugar-beet,  flax,  teasel,  madder,  and  other 
dye-plants.  All  the  common  orchard-fruits,  particularly  apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
are  very  abundant. 
Considerable  at- 
tention is  paid  to 
the  culture  of  the 
vine,  which  occu- 
pies considerable 
tracts  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Elbe, 
between  the  towns 
of  Meissen  and 
Pillnitz,  and  is  also 
cultivated  with  suc- 
cess on  the  sunny 
slopes  both  to  the 
north  and  the  south 
of  Dresden.  The 
grass  -  husbandry 

also  is  not  neglected.  Many  artificial  meadows  have  been  formed,  and  heavy  crops 
of  the  finest  artificial  grasses — lucerne,  sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye-grass — are  every- 
where seen.  Much  of  the  fodder  is  employed  on  dairy  stock,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  excellent  quality  are  obtained.  Large  numbers 
of  horned  cattle  are  also  fattened,  and  annually  exported,  to  the  number  of  7000 
or  8000  head,  to  Poland  and  Galicia.  Sheep,  for  which  Saxony  was  formerly  so 
famous,  have  been  less  generally  attended  to  in  recent  years,  though  by  careful 
crossing  with  the  merino  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  only  other  domestic 
animals  deserving  of  notice  are  horses  and  swine,  of  both  of  which  superior 
breeds  are  found.  Poultry,  particularly  geese  (round  Leipzig  and  in  Upper 
Lusatia),  are  very  numerous.  The  rearing  of  bees,  once  a  very  important  branch 
of  industry,  has  greatly  declined;  but  that  of  silk- worms  is  still  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Zittau,  &c. 
The  great  number  of  forests  in  Saxony  naturally  secures  an  abundance  of  game. 
The  fishing  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  tolerably  productive,  though  scarcely  equal 
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to  the  consumption.  Among  the  species  of  fish  are  shads,  eels,  salmon,  carp, 
pike,  and  trout.  In  some  of  the  streams,  particularly  the  White  Elster  and  its 
tributaries,  good  pearls  are  often  found. 

MINERALS. — The  minerals  of  Saxony  form,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
source  of  its  wealth,  and  have  been  worked  since  the  twelfth  century.  The 
metals  comprehend  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  bismuth,  and 
arsenic.  The  fuel  necessary  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  these  metals  also 
exists  in  great  abundance.  Not  only  are  the  extensive  forests  made  available 
for  this  purpose,  but  numerous  seams,  both  of  lignite  and  coal,  are  found  in 
various  districts,  and  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  the  silver,  lead 
and  copper  ores  are  smelted  at  Freiberg.  The  quarries  furnish  in  abundance 
granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  roofing-slate,  pavement,  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  marble,  ,and  numerous  precious  stones,  including  rubies,  sapphires,  garnets, 
topazes,  jaspers,  agates,  and  carnelians,  are  found  both  in  the  Erzgebirge  and. 
in  the  districts  of  Leipzig  and  Meissen.  Among  other  minerals  found  in  Saxony 
the  most  important  is  salt,  which  is  more  abundant  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire. 

MANUFACTURES. — The  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been  an  important 
industry  in  Saxony,  but  the  products  of  this  manufacture  have  lost  much  of 
their  former  reputation  for  superior  fineness.  The  cotton  manufacture,  which 
a  few  years  ago  largely  exceeded  the  woollen,  has  now  declined,  but  is  still 
important  and  at  least  rivals  the  latter  in  magnitude.  The  linen  manufacture 
is  chiefly  carried  on  domestically  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
other  manufactures  of  Saxony  the  most  important  are  damasks,  lace,  stock- 
ings, paper,  cigars,  artificial  flowers,  and  articles  in  plaited  straw.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  once  famous  porcelain  of  Saxony  (Dresden  china)  has  declined  so 
much,  that,  though  it  is  still  carried  on  at  Meissen  and  elsewhere,  it  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  branches  of  national  industry. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c. — The  government  of  Saxony,  as  fixed  by  a  constitution 
granted  in  1831,  but  subsequently  modified  several  times,  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
in  which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  solely  in  the  crown,  and  the  legislative 
power  jointly  in  the  crown  and  two  chambers — a  first  and  a  second.  (See  under 
GERMAN  EMPIRE.)  Only  the  second  chamber  is  elective,  and  all  men  above 
twenty -five  who  pay  taxes  or  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  public  burdens  are 
electors.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  for  their  services :  those  of  the 
upper  chamber  receive  about  a  pound  a  day;  those  of  the  lower,  about  ten  shil- 
lings. More  than  half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  state  domains  and  rail- 
ways. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. — The  most  important  towns  of  Saxony  are  Dresden,  the 
capital,  Leipzig,  and  Chemnitz.  Dresden  (by  the  census  of  Dec.  1880,  221,000)  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities  in  Europe,  and  is  often  called  the  German  Florence, 
a  title  due  both  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  situation  and  to  its  wealth  in  art 
treasures.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  here  about  four  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  three  fine  bridges  now  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  town.  The 
name  of  the  city  is  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  "a 
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ferry,"  indicating  that  Dresden  was  founded  by  a  Slavonic  tribe  at  one  of  the 
ferries  across  the  Elbe.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  in  1206,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  margraves  of  Saxony  in  1270.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but 
its  fortifications  are  now  replaced  by  promenades.  Among  the  art  treasures 
above  referred  to  the  most  celebrated  is  the  picture-gallery,  which  is  the  richest 
in  Germany,  and  even,  for  Italian  art,  the  best  in  Europe  after  those  of  Rome  and 
Florence.  The  gems  of  the  collection  include  the  Sixtine  Madonna  of  Raphael, 
and  the  Night  and  four  other  masterpieces  of  Correggio.  Dresden  also  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  libraries  in.  Europe,  containing  about  500,000  volumes  (among 
which  are  about  1500  incunabula),  besides  pamphlets  and  maps.  The  immediate 
environs  of  the  town  are  themselves  charming,  and  the  remarkable  scenery  of  the 
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so-called  Saxon  Switzerland  is  at  no  great  distance.  Dresden,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  is  a  favourite  residence  of  Englishmen  settled  in  Germany.  Leipzig 
(exclusive  of  suburbs  149,000)  is  also  a  town  of  Slavonic  origin,  its  name  being 
derived  from  a  Slavonic  word  signifying  a  "  linden  tree."  It  lies  in  the  north-west 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  meeting-place  of  the 
great  roads,  and  now  also  of  the  principal  railways,  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  This  circumstance  has  made  Leipzig  from  an  early  period  an  important 
seat  of  commerce,  and  it  is  one  of  those  towns  which  still  continue  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  business  at  periodical  fairs,  which  are  held  in  a  magnificent  and 
spacious  square  overlooked  on  different  sides  by  the  university,  the  principal 
theatre,  the  post-office,  and  a  museum.  Three  fairs  are  held  annually,  at  Easter, 
Michaelmas,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  first,  at  which  business  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  £1,000,000  is  said  to  be  done  on  an  average,  being  the 
most  important.  The  book  trade  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  place,  and  in  this 
department  Leipzig  is  the  rival  of  London  and  Paris.  The  University  of  Leipzig, 
founded  in  1409,  has  upwards  of  100  professors,  and  latterly  about  3000  students, 
and  possesses  a  library  with  about  300,000  volumes  and  remarkably  rich  in 
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oriental  manuscripts.  Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  of  the 
German  Empire.  Chemnitz  (95,000),  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  owes  all  its 
importance  to  its  manufactures,  which  have  been  developed  within  the  present 
century.  It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Saxon  Manchester. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  origin  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  may  be 
referred  to  the  division  in  1485  of  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  between 
the  Albertine  and  Ernestine  lines  of  the  house.  The  former  received  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Meissen,  to  which  the  present  kingdom  corresponds.  In  1547  this 
branch  received  the  electorate,  which  was  then  transferred  from  the  other 
branch,  and  in  1 806  the  title  of  king  was  conferred  on  the  Elector  of  Saxony  by 
Napoleon.  The  kingdom  was  then  more  than  twice  as  large  as  at  present, 
and  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  when  it  was 
obliged  to  cede  the  northern  portion  of  its  territory  to  Prussia. 


BAVARIA. 

Bavaria  (German,  Baiern)  is  a  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Germany,  composed 
of  two  isolated  portions  of  unequal  size,  the  smaller  portion,  the  Pfalz  or 
Palatinate,  being  separated  from  the  larger  by  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Hesse. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population 
of  the  circles  or  provinces  into  which  Bavaria  is  divided : — 

r.    ,  Area,  Population, 

sq.  m.  1880. 

Upper  Bavaria  (German,  Oberbaiern),  6,582  951,977 

Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbaiern),  ...          ...         ...         ...  4,158  646,947 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  (Die  Pfalz,  Rheinpfalz),        2,292  667,281 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz),  3,732  528,564 

Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken),  2,702  575,357 

Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken),       ...         2,918  643,817 

Lower  Franconia  (Niederfranken)  and  Aschaffenburg,  . . .  3,243  626,305 

Swabia  (Schwaben)  and  Neuburg,         3,665  634,530 


Total,  29,292  5,284,778 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Bavaria  is  a  hilly  rather  than  a  mountainous  country. 
A  large  portion,  more  especially  south  of  the  Danube,  is  a  plateau  country  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  main  portion  of  the  kingdom 
may  be  described  as  an  upland  valley,  averaging  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  intersected  by  numerous  large  streams  and  ridges  of  low  hills.  On  all 
sides  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  a  greater  or  less  altitude,  either  quite  upon  the 
frontier  or  only  at  small  distances  from  it.  The  whole  south  frontier  is  formed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  offsets  from  which  project  far  into  the  south 
plateau  of  Bavaria.  Besides  numerous  peaks  which  this  range  contains,  varying 
from  4000  to  8000  feet  high,  there  are  several  which  exceed  the  latter  height, 
the  highest  being  the  Zugspitze,  9750  feet.  The  Bohemian  frontier  is  formed 
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by  the  Bohmerwald  Mountains  running  south-east  to  north-west,  attaining  in  the 
Arber  the  height  of  4825  feet,  and  lowering  down  at  the  valley  of  the  Eger. 
Crossing  the  Eger  we  meet  with  the  Fichtelgebirge,  presenting  the  Schneeberg, 
3480  feet  high,  and  the  Ochsenkopf,  3378  feet.  Along  the  northern  frontier 
run  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  under  various  names,  Frankenwald,  Rhongebirge, 
&c.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  interior  ranges  is  the  Franconian  Jura;  a  low 
limestone  range,  containing  numerous  remarkable  stalactitic  caves  in  the  north- 
east, running  in  a  south-western  direction  from  the  Fichtelgebirge.  The  Pfalz 
or  Palatinate  is  traversed  by  the  north  extremity  of  the  Vosges,  the  highest  peak 
in  this  locality  being  the  Konigsstuhl,  1725  feet  high. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— Bavaria  belongs  wholly  to  the  basins  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  with  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  in  the  north-eastern  corner, 
which  through  the  Eger  appertains  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  river 
Danube  intersects  the  main  portion  of  the  kingdom  west  to  east  nearly 
in  the  centre,  while  the  drainage  belonging  to  the  Rhine  basin  is  conveyed 
to  the  river  Rhine  through  the  Main,  which  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
north  part  of  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west,  and  is  navigable 
for  steam-vessels  from  Bamberg  to  the  Rhine. 

The  lakes  of  Bavaria,  many  of  which  present  exceedingly  picturesque  scenery, 
all  lie  in  the  south.  The  most  remarkable  are  Lake  Ammer,  about  10  miles  long 
by  2|  broad,  Lake  Wiirm  or  Starnberg,  about  12  miles  long  by  3  broad,  and 
Lake  Chiem,  9  miles  long  by  9  to  4  broad,  all  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  sea, 

CLIMATE.— If  we  except  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  valley  of  the  Main 
in  Lower  Franconia,  Bavaria,  even  including  the  Palatinate,  in  comparison  with 
other  German  states,  is  a  cold  country.  The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is 
about  47°  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Winter,  30°; 
spring,  47°;  summer,  63°;  and  autumn,  47°. 

PRODUCTIONS,  &c. — Bavaria  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  countries  in 
Germany  in  respect  of  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  due  no  doubt  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  undulating  nature  of  the  country,  to  the  numerous  streams  by 
which  it  is  watered,  and  to  being  nearly  wholly  composed  of  Jura  limestone. 
In  the  plains  and  valleys  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  crops,  but 
not  until  lately  were  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  turned  to  good 
account.  Ignorance  and  idleness  opposed  a  barrier  to  improvement,  which  it 
took  the  utmost  efforts  of  an  enlightened  government,  aided  by  the  general 
spread  of  education,  to  remove.  At  length  a  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise 
pervades  the  kingdom,  improved  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  introduced, 
and  large  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under  the  plough. 
The  principal  grain  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  oats,  rye,  barley, 
spelt,  wheat;  the  less  important  maize,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  All  the  ordinary 
green  crops  are  also  cultivated.  Among  other  productions  of  the  soil  the  chief 
are  tobacco  (especially  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconia),  sugar-beet 
(in  the  same  localities),  hemp  and  flax  (throughout  the  entire  kingdom),  the  vine 
(also  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Rhine  Palatinate 
and  Lower  Franconia),  and  hops  (in  certain  districts  scattered  over  all  the 
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provinces).  In  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  the  Bavarians  have  made  great 
advances  in  recent  years.  Pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  poultry  and  wild  fowl  are  abundant.  The  forests  of  Bavaria, 
composed  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine  trees,  cover  a  third  of  its  entire  surface,  and  yield 
a  large  revenue,  much  timber  being  annually  exported,  together  with  potashes, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  other  products  peculiar  to  "these  wooded  regions.  The 
wolves  with  which  the  forests  of  Bavaria  were  at  one  time  invested  are  nearly 
and  the  bears  quite  extinct.  The  principal  mineral  products  are  salt,  coal, 
and  iron,  the  first  chiefly  in  the  south-east,  the  second  chiefly  in  Upper  Bavaria 
and  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  and  the  last  chiefly  in  the  Rhine  Palatinate  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Lower  Franconia.  Black-lead  is  found  in  several  places  and 

pretty  largely  ex- 
ported, especially 
to  America,  where 
it  is  used  for 
making  crucibles. 
Porcelain  clay  of 
the  finest  quality 
likewise  abounds 
in  some  localities, 
the  best  being  ob- 
tained in  the  dis- 
trict of  Wunsiedel 
in  the  Upper 
Main.  Solenhofen 
in  Middle  Fran- 
conia is  famed  for 
its  lithographic 
stones.  Of  the 
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mineral  waters  of  Bavaria  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Kissingen  in  Lower 
Franconia. 

MANUFACTURES.— Till  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  development  of 
the  manufactures  of  Bavaria  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  system  of  guilds  which  was  there  in  force,  but  these  restrictions  were  entirely 
removed  in  1868,  and  since  then  Bavarian  manufactures  have  advanced  with 
great  rapidity.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  textile  fabrics 
(cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  mixed  tissues),  articles  in  metal,  paper,  glass,  leather, 
earthenware.  The  hand- weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  is  largely  carried 
on  in  the  Voigtland  in  the  north-east.  The  making  of  articles  in  wood  is  an 
important  industry  in  various  places,  and  among  the  branches  of  this  department 
may  be  singled  out  parquetry  (carried  on  chiefly  in  Munich,  Ratisbon,  and 
Kaiserslautern),  furniture  (in  Augsburg,  Munich,  &c.),  and  toys  (chiefly  in 
Niirnberg).  The  optical  and  mathematical  instruments  made  at  Munich,  Niirn- 
berg,  Fiirth,  and  elsewhere  are  among  the  best  on  the  Continent.  But  the  most 
important  branch  of  manufacture  in  Bavaria  is  the  brewing  of  beer — the  universal 
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and  favourite  beverage  of  the  country.  There  are  upwards  of  5000  brewing 
establishments  in  the  kingdom,  which  have  been  calculated  to  supply  on  an 
average  nearly  fifty  gallons  a  year  to  every  individual  of  the  population.  The 
beer  is  not  only  consumed  in  immense  quantities  in  the  country,  but  is  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  as  far  as  America  and  India. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  Bavarian  constitution  was  established  in  1818,  but 
considerably  modified  in  1848-49.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers, 
the  lower  of  which  is  elective.  The  electors  must  be  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  must  be  rated  to  the  amount  of  at  least  20s.  a-year.  The  period 
for  which  the  chamber  is  elected  is  six  years.  More  than  half  the  Bavarian 
revenue  is  derived  from  state  railways  and  domains,  and  among  the  other  sources 
of  revenue  are  a  malt-tax,  registration  dues,  licenses,  taxes  on  land,  buildings,  and 
incomes,  state  mines,  posts,  and  telegraphs.  Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  revenue  is 
required  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Munich  (in  German  Milnchen;  population  by  census  of 
1st  Dec.  1880,  230,000),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  stands  in  one  of  the  least  fertile  districts  of  the  Bavarian 
plateau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isar,  which  rushes  through  the  town  with  all  the 
character  of  a  wild  mountain  torrent.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
the  former  still  the  most  animated  part  of  the  city,  of  which  it  occupies  the 
centre,  the  latter  consisting  of  spacious  but  almost  empty  streets,  adorned  by  an 
unusual  number  of  public  buildings.  Several  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  pre- 
servation of  treasures  of  art,  in  which  Munich  is  richer  than  any  other  town 
in  Germany,  even  than  Dresden.  Its  Glyptotheca,  a  building  in  the  Greek  style 
containing  valuable  collections  of  Greek  sculptures,  its  two  Pinakothecse,  one 
containing  1300  old  pictures  of  all  schools  of  art,  besides  engravings,  drawings, 
and  antique  vases,  the  other  intended  for  modern  pictures,  and  its  numerous 
other  collections  are  visited  by  lovers  of  art  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
university,  founded  in  1472  at  Ingolstadt,  was  transferred  to  Landshut  in  1800, 
and  thence  to  Munich  in  1826.  Niirnberg  (in  1880,  99,500),  in  Middle  Franconia, 
the  second  town  in  Bavaria,  is  an  old  and  celebrated  imperial  free  city,  and  with 
its  old  fortifications,  now  girt  round  by  gardens  instead  of  ditches,  and  its  old 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  the  interior,  still  preserves  much  of  the  general 
aspect  presented  by  such  cities  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  It  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  free  city  from  the  year  1219,  and  reached  the  height  of  its  pro- 
sperity in  the  fifteenth  century.  Augsburg  (in  1880,  above  61,000),  in  the 
province  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  was  formerly  a  place  of  even  greater  importance 
than  Niirnberg,  having  been  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  most 
flourishing  entrepot  in  the  trade  between  Italy  and  the  Levant  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Augusta 
Vindelicorum.  Wiirzburg  (in  1880,  above  51,000),  in  Lower  Franconia,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  eighth  century,  and  of  a  university 
founded  in  1402,  and  now  largely  attended  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  high 
reputation  of  its  medical  faculty  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  splendid 
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laboratories  with  which  it  is  furnished.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  two  cities 
of  historical  celebrity  both  of  which  have  declined  from  their  former  eminence — 
Ratisbon  or  Regensburg  in  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Spire  (Speier)  in  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine.  The  former,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  though  now 
containing  only  35,000  inhabitants,  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  principal 
entrepot  of  the  Levantine  trade,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Danube,  and  as  such 
was  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city  of  southern  Germany.  From  1663  to 

1803  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Ger- 
manic diet.    Its  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  originally  built 
between  1275  and  1 648,  but  com- 
pletely restored  after  1 838,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture,^ fa9ade,  wrought  like  alace- 
veil,  being  particularly  admired. 
The  church  of  the  convent  of  St. 
James,  more  than  eight  centuries 
old,  possesses  a  fine  Byzantine 
doorway.    The  latter  town,  Spire 
(16,000),  is  the  ancient  Augusta 
Nemetum,  and  possesses  a  cathed- 
ral built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  Romanesque  style  of 
architecture,  and  also  remarkable 
as  containing  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Fran- 
conia  as  well  as  several  others 
of  a  later  date.      The  cathedral, 
which  has  often  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  completely 
restored  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
in  1856  and  the  following  years, 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH. — In  ancient  times  the  southern  portion  of  Bavaria, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia.     It  was  afterwards  settled  by  Teutonic  tribes,  and 
in  911  received  a  duke.     In  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  duke  had  the 
dignity  and  title  of  elector  granted  him,  and  in  1777  the  territories  then  possessed 
by  the  elector  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  elector  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate.     In  the 
Peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805  Bavaria  having  supported  Napoleon  received  from 
him  a  large  accession  of  territory  together  with  the  title  of  king,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1814-15  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  were  fixed 
within  their  present  boundaries.     Bavaria  then  had  to  cede  a  large  part  of  its 
newly  acquired  territory  to  Austria,  and  received  only  a  portion  of  the  Rhine 
Palatinate,  together  with  Wiirzburg  and  Aschaffenburg. 
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WURTEMBERG. 

Wiirtemberg  is  a  kingdom  of  the  German  Empire,  lying  between  Bavaria  and 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces  or  circles,  of  which 
the  names,  area,  and  population  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Circles.  sq.'  P°P'  1880' 

Neckar,          ...............     1284  .........  622,912 

Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest)  .......     1984  .........  472,758 

Danube,        ...............     2419  ........  467,838 

Jaxt,  ...............     1844  .........  407,610 


Total, 7531  1,971,118 

Except  a  few  level  tracts  in  the  south  the  surface  is  throughout  hilly  and 
even  mountainous.  In  the  west  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  with  some  of  its  loftiest  ridges,  and  sends  ramifications  far  into 
the  interior.  In  Wiirtemberg,  however,  it  is  neither  so  high  nor  so  steep  as  on 
the  side  of  Baden,  and  its  ridges  are  generally  clothed  with  forests.  Much  steeper 
and  more  inhospitable  are  the  mountains  of  the  centre  and  the  east,  where  the  Alb 
or  Eauhe  Alp,  forming  part  of  the  Franconian  Jura,  covers  an  extensive  tract. 
This  mountain  mass  when  at  its  greatest  height  spreads  out  into  an  elevated  deso- 
late plateau.  Towards  the  north  its  descent  is  rapid  and  abrupt,  but  towards  the 
south  it  slopes  down  very  gradually.  Beyond  the  north  slope  other  heights  begin 
to  rise,  and  link  at  last  with  outliers  of  the  Odenwald.  The  drainage  is  shared 
between  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  hence  part  of  the  great 
water-shed  of  the  European  continent  is  found  in  Wiirtemberg,  being  formed  by 
the  Alb  and  its  plateau.  The  Lake  of  Constance,  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
belongs  to  Wiirtemberg,  is  the  only  lake  worthy  of  the  name.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  ruggedness  and  elevation  of  the  surface,  the  climate  is  decidedly 
temperate,  though  it  necessarily  varies  much  with  locality. 

In  respect  of  vegetation  Wiirtemberg  has  been  divided  into  three  regions — 
from  the  lowest  level  up  to  1000  feet,  from  1000  feet  to  2000  feet,  and  from  2000 
feet  upwards.  All  of  these  grow  grain,  but  the  characteristic  products  are — in  the 
third,  forest-timber;  in  the  second,  the  hardier  fruits;  and  in  the  first,  the  more 
delicate  fruits  and  the  vine.  This  last  region,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  great  fertility, 
is  almost  confined  to  the  northern  circles  of  the  Jaxt  and  the  Neckar,  where  the 
fig  and  melon  ripen  perfectly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  vine,  cultivated  on  an 
extensive  scale,  produces  several  first-class  wines.  In  the  second  region,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  the  soil  is  seldom  alluvial,  but  generally  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  mould  and  disintegrated  trap  and  limestone.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  degenerates  into  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  which  yield  profitable 
returns  only  when  managed  with  industry  and  skill.  In  neither  of  these  qualities 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Wiirtemberg  deficient,  and  their  agriculture,  even  under 
untoward  circumstances,  equals  that  of  any  other  part  of  Germany.  The  principal 
grain  crops  of  the  country  generally,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  spelt, 

oats,  barley,  mixed  corn,  rye,  wheat;  those  of  less  consequence,  beans,  maize, 
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buckwheat,  millet.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  grain  produced  leaves  a  considerable 
surplus  for  export.  Hops,  tobacco,  sugar-beet,  flax  and  hemp,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  green  crops,  are  also  grown.  Artificial  meadows  yield  luxuriant  crops 
of  hay  and  vetches  for  feeding  or  dairy  purposes,  and  considerable  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  rearing  of  stock.  The  third  region,  though  under  partial  culti- 
vation, derives  its  chief  value  from  its  natural  pastures  and  forests,  the  latter, 
both  of  pine  and  hardwood,  climbing  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and 
giving  valuable  returns,  not  only  in  their  timber,  but  the  herds  of  swine  which 
they  feed.  In  bleak  moorish  districts  bees  are  often  reared  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Of  minerals,  by  far  the  most  valuable  is  salt,  obtained  chiefly  from  springs. 
The  other  minerals  deserving  of  notice  are  iron-ore  and  alum.  Large  quantities 

of  mineral  oil  and 
also  of  gases  used 
for  heating  are 
obtained  from 
the  bituminous 
slates  on  the 
north  slopes  of 
the  Kauhe  Alp. 
Manufactures 
have  made  con- 
siderable pro- 
gress in  recent 
years.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of 
cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  and  silk 
goods,  gloves, 
paper  (a  very  old 

industry  in  this  region,  in  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  which,  namely  Ravens- 
burg,  the  first  paper  work  in  Germany  is  said  to  have  been  established),  wooden 
clocks,  toys,  furniture,  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  musical  instruments,  especially 
pianos,  and  chemical  products. 

The  constitution,  dating  from  1819,  lodges  the  executive  power  in  the 
sovereign;  the  legislative,  jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  a  parliament,  composed  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  See  under  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  capital  of  Wiirtemberg  and  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  kingdom 
is  Stuttgart  (at  census  of  1880,  117,000).  It  stands  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  river  Neckar,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  residences  in  Germany,  being 
charmingly  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  the  slopes  of  which  are  completely 
covered  with  woods  and  vineyards,  the  latter  yielding  vintages  so  abundant  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  if  the  grapes  were  not  gathered  the  town  would 
be  drowned  in  wine.  It  is  not  a  very  old  town,  and  supplanted  the  adjoining  town 
of  Cannstadt  as  the  capital  only  in  1320.  Its  population  has  increased  nearly 
sixfold  within  the  last  century.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  varied  and 
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considerable,  but  what  distinguishes  it  from  other  towns  in  an  industrial  point  of 
view  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  book-trade  in  South-west  Ger- 
many. The  origin  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  its  name,  which  signifies  a  stud. 
The  only  university  town  of  Wiirtemberg  is  Tubingen  (10,000),  about  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Stuttgart.  The  university,  founded  in  1477,  is  richly 
endowed  and  possesses  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of 
theology,  the  former  of  which  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  past  generation 
through  the  labours  of  the  very  advanced  school  of  theologians  by  which  it  was 
represented. 

In  ancient  times  the  southern  part  of  Wiirtemberg  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Rhsetia.  Afterwards  Wiirtemberg  became  a  German  duchy.  The 
title  of  king  conferred  by  Napoleon  was  assumed  by  the  ruler  of  Wiirtemberg  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1806,  and  in  the  same  year  his  territory  was  extended  to  its 
present  limits. 


IMPERIAL   TERRITORY   OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

This  territory,  called  in  German  Elsass-Lothringen,  occupies  the  extreme 
south-west  of  Germany,  west  of  Baden  and  south  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate.  It 
is  divided  into  three  provinces  or  governments,  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace 
(Ober-  and  Nieder-Elsass)  in  the  east,  and  Lorraine  (Lothringeri)  in  the  north-west. 
The  total  area  is  5602  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1880,  1,566,670. 

The  surface  of  Alsace-Lorraine  may  be  divided  into  three  regions;  a  moun- 
tainous, a  hilly,  and  a  level  region.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  Vosges  (German, 
Wasgeri),  in  the  west  of  Alsace,  culminating  in  the  Sulzer  Belchen,  which  reaches 
the  height  of  4700  feet.  The  second  part  of  its  name,  corresponding  to  the 
French  Ballon,  is  applied  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  rounded  summit,  and  is 
common  to  many  of  the  heights  of  the  Vosges.  The  southern  part  of  Alsace 
contains  also  some  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Jura,  with  two  summits  nearly  2700 
feet  high.  The  hilly  region  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  circle  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  plain  occupies  the  portion  of  Alsace  north  of  Miilhausen  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Vosges,  forming  in  this  range  numerous  pretty  valleys,  in  some  of  which 
the  sides  of  the  valley  rise  with  extraordinary  abruptness.  The  southern 
Vosges  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  Devonian  rocks,  red  sandstone, 
porphyry,  &c.,  and  present  a  remarkable  correspondence  in  appearance  and 
structure  with  the  Schwarzwald  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  northern 
Vosges  are  composed  of  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  plateau  of  Lorraine  of  the 
same  rock,  together  with  muschelkalk,  keuper,  and  Jurassic  strata.  The  territory 
belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which  separates  Alsace  from  Baden 
on  the  east  and  receives  the  drainage  of  Lorraine  through  the  Moselle  or  Mosel. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil  of 
Alsace  especially  is  admirably  adapted,  the  .total  value  per  acre  of  the  products 
of  the  soil  (including  forests)  in  this  part  of  the  territory  being  higher  than  in  any 
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other  part  of  Germany,  more  than  17  per  cent  higher  than  in  Saxony,  where  the 
proportionate  yield  is  next  greatest.  Most  of  the  communes  have  two  different 
kinds  of  property  in  land — private  property  and  communal  property,  the  latter 
being  usually  farmed  out  and  the  rents  expended  for  the  behoof  of  the  commune. 
Large  estates  are  almost  unknown.  The  principal, crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  oil-seeds,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  sugar-beet,  and  wine;  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  last  two  products  Alsace-Lorraine  holds  a  leading  place  among 
the  states  and  provinces  of  Germany.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  declined 
since  the  abolition  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  territory  on  its  annexation  to 

the  empire.  The  territory  is  tolerably 
well  wooded  especially  in  the  mountainous 
region,  but  is  not  so  rich  in  this  respect 
as  the  other  states  of  South  Germany. 
About  half  of  the  entire  forest  land  be- 
longs to  the  communes,  and  the  remainder 
is  about  equally  divided  between  the  state 
and  private  individuals.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  territory  is  great,  the 
principal  minerals  being  iron  ores,  coal 
(both  chiefly  in  Lorraine),  salt,  and 
building-stones.  The  manufacturing 
industry  is  also  important,  and  is 
especially  employed  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  other  yarns  and 
tissues,  in  the  smelting  of  metals  and 
'wHS^S  construction  of  machinery,  and  in  the 

£"  manufacture  of  paper,  leather,  &, 

vfllliyPfflHBn»  The  government  of   this  territory  is 

f?*ifli  •ff  on    a   different    footing    from    all    other 

parts  of  Germany,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
imperial  laws  of  the  2d  of  May,  1877, 
and  4th  July,  1879.  According  to  these 
laws  the  emperor  exercises  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  authority  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  may  depute  this  authority  to  a 
viceroy  resident  in  Strassburg.  Legislative  enactments  applying  to  this  territory 
proceed  from  the  emperor  with  the  consent  of  the  imperial  Bundesrath,  but 
require  also  the  sanction  of  a  local  committee  of  58  members.  Of  this  committee 
34  members  are  elected  by  the  councils  of  the  three  governments  or  provinces 
(13  by  Lower  Alsace,  10  by  Upper  Alsace,  11  by  Lorraine),  20  by  the  councils 
of  the  twenty  circles  into  which  the  territory  is  divided,  and  one  each  by  the 
corporations  of  the  towns  of  Strassburg,  Mvilhausen,  Metz,  and  Kolmar.  The 
election  is  in  every  case  indirect. 

The  capital  of  the  territory  is  Strassburg  (by  the  census  of  December  1,  1880, 
104,000),  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank  traversed  by  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  river  itself.  The  great  ornament  of 
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this  city  is  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Gothic  architecture,  designed 
by  Erwin  of  Steinbach  and  erected  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. The  University  of  Strassburg,  founded  in  1621,  but  suppressed  by  the 
French  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  re-established  in  1872  after 
the  city  had  once  again  come  into  the  possession  of  Germany.  Strassburg  is 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  having  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Argentoratum.  In  1254  it  became  an  imperial  free  city,  and  it  remained 
a  German  town  till  1681,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  French  without  warning 
in  the  midst  of  peace.  It  suffered  greatly  by  bombardment  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  in  1870,  but  has  since  been  restored.  The  fortifications  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  since  the  town  was  recovered  by  Germany  with  the  rest  of 
Alsace.  Miilhausen  (French,  Mulhouse;  at  census  of  1880  above  63,000)  is  the 
next  town  in  importance  in  Alsace,  and  a  great  centre  of  manufacturing  industry. 
This  town  came  into  French  hands  only  in  1798,  when  it  voluntarily  gave  itself 
up  to  France  after  remaining  for  three  centuries  the  ally  of  the  Swiss.  Metz 
(at  census  of  1880  above  53,000)  is  the  chief  town  in  German  Lorraine,  and 
occupies  a  commanding  situation  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seille  and  Moselle. 
Like  Strassburg  it  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  possesses  large  arsenals  and 
military  establishments.  It  also  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  erected  between 
the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Metz  was  already  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Divodurum  Medio- 
matricorum.  Under  the  descendants  of  Clovis  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  in  the  ninth  century  of  that  of  Lorraine.  On  the 
decline  of  the  latter  short-lived  kingdom  it  passed  to  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
from  whom  it  very  early  received  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  French  in  1552. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  Alsace  belonged  in  the  south  to  the  province  of 
Maxima  Sequanorum,  and  in  the  north  to  that  of  Germania  Prima.  In  the 
fifth  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  German  tribe  of  the  Alemanni,  and  under 
the  early  German  emperors  formed  a  separate  duchy.  From  the  twelfth  century 
the  imperial  authority  in  the  district  was  exercised  by  counts  and  imperial 
prefects  (Reichsvogte).  The  latter  dignity  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hapsburg, 
which  also  possessed  the  rights  of  counts  in  Upper  Alsace,  or  the  Sundgau  as  it 
was  then  called.  As  time  advanced  the  authority  of  the  counts  declined,  but 
that  of  the  imperial  prefects  increased,  so  that  the  Hapsburg  family  exercised 
a  very  important  influence  over  the  numerous  small  lordships,  ecclesiastical 
dominions,  and  free-towns  into  which  the  territory  was  divided  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1648,  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Alsace  was  ceded 
to  France,  with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  certain  towns,  compensation  being 
made  in.  money  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  province  of  Lorraine  belonged 
mainly  to  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  annexed  by  France  in  1766,  but 
is  partly  composed  of  territories  that  did  not  fall  to  France  till  a  later  date. 
The  whole  territory  was  ceded  by  France  to  Germany  after  the  Franco -German 
war  in  the  Peace  of  Frankfort,  May  21,  1871. 
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BADEN  is  a  grand-duchy  in  the  south-west  of  Germany,  to  the  west  of 
Wiirtemberg.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  the  names,  area,  and  population 
of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 


Districts.  •  P°P-  1880- 

Constance,  .........  1610  .........  282,332 

Freiburg,  .........  1830  .........  454,221 

Karlsruhe,  .........  993  .........  406,973 

Mannheim,  .........  1391  .........  426,728 


Total,  5824  1,570,254 

Baden  is  decidedly  mountainous,  being  traversed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  lofty  plateau  of  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest,  which  attains  its  highest 
point  in  the  Feldberg  (4904  feet).  The  nucleus  of  this  plateau  consists  of  gneiss 
and  granite.  In  the  north  it  sinks  down  towards  the  Odenwald,  which  is,  how- 
ever, of  different  geological  structure,  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  red 
sandstone.  In  the  extreme  west  of  Baden,  about  lat.  48°  N.,  there  is  a  small 
group  called  the  Kaiserstuhl,  evidently  of  volcanic  formation.  The  whole  of 
Baden,  except  a  small  portion  in  the  south-east  in  which  the  Danube  takes  its 
rise,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  Lakes,  including  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  whole  of  its  two  western  arms,  the  Uberling- 
ersee  and  Zellersee,  are  numerous.  The  climate  of  Baden  varies  much  with  the 
surface.  The  hilly  parts,  especially  on  the  east,  where  they  lie  exposed  to  the 
blasts  from  the  Swabian  Alps,  and  also  the  Odenwald,  are  cold  and  have  a 
long  winter,  while  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  in  Baden  enjoys  the  finest  climate  of 
Germany.  The  principal  minerals  worked  are  coal,  salt,  iron,  zinc,  and  nickel. 
The  number  of  mineral  springs  is  remarkably  great,  and  of  these  not  a  few  are 
of  great  celebrity.  The  vegetation  throughout  Baden  is  peculiarly  rich.  The 
usual  crops  are  the  same  as  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  its  production  of  tobacco,  hemp 
and  flax,  wine,  and  sugar-beet  is  proportionately  greater  than  in  the  latter  state. 
Several  of  the  wines,  both  white  and  red,  produced  in  Baden  rank  in  the  first  class. 
Baden  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fruits  also,  including  besides  apples,  pears, 
chestnuts,  cherries,  and  plums  in  almost  unlimited  abundance,  walnuts,  medlars, 
and  almonds.  Magnificent  forests  which  line  many  of  the  valleys  and  clothe  the 
mountain  sides,  furnish  supplies  both  of  fuel  and  excellent  timber  which  are  almost 
inexhaustible.  The  manufactures  of  the  grand-duchy  have  increased  enor- 
mously in  importance  since  its  union  with  the  Zollverein  in  1835,  the  industrial 
population  now  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  Among  those 
carried  on  to  an  unusual  extent  may  be  singled  out  the  making  of  jewelry 
(especially  at  Pforzheim),  the  making  of  wooden  clocks,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
districts  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  connected  with  the  latter  the  making  of 
musical  boxes  and  other  musical  toys,  in  which  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenuity 
are  displayed.  The  legislative  assembly  of  Baden  consists  of  two  chambers. 
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(See  under  GERMANY.)     The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and 
incomes,  and  the  produce  of  crown  lands,  forests,  and  mines. 

The  capital  of  Baden,  Karlsruhe  (49,000),  has  grown  up  within  the  last  two 
centuries  round  a  hunting  castle  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  about  5  miles 
distant  from  the  Ehine.  It  is  surpassed  in  population  by  Mannheim  (53,000),  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ehine  and  Neckar,  a  position  that  has  made  it  the  point  of 
concentration  of  the  commerce  between  Holland,  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  that 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Switzerland.  Freiburg-im-Breisgau  (36,000),  near  the 
south  of  the  grand-duchy,  Baden  (12,000)  in  the  middle,  and  Heidelberg 
(24,000)  in  the  north,  are  all  equally  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  situation, 
and  the  first  also  for  its  cathedral,  erected  between  the  twelfth  and  the  six- 
teenth century, 
the  next  for 
warm  mineral 
springs  which 
were  known 
and  used  in  the 
time  of  thj 
Romans,  and 
the  last  for 
its  university, 
founded  in 
1386,  andhence 
the  oldest  in 
the  present 
German  Em- 
pire. 

In  the  time 
of  the  Roman 
Empire  south- 
ern Baden,  like  southern  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  belonged  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Rhsetia.  Under  the  old  German  Empire  Baden  was  a  margraviate, 
which  in  1533  was  divided  into  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Durlach,  but  reunited 
in  1771.  The  title  of  grand-duke  was  conferred  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  in 
the  same  year  Baden  was  extended  to  its  present  limits. 

HESSE  (in  German  Hessen,  formerly  called  Hesse-Darmstadt  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  two  independent  states,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Homburg,  now 
incorporated  with  Prussia)  is  composed  of  two  separate  main  portions  besides 
eleven  smaller  segments.  Of  the  two  main  portions  one  (forming  the  provinces 
of  Rheinhessen  on  the  left  and  Starkenburg  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine) 
lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Baden,  the  other  is  entirely  inclosed  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Two  of  the  small  segments  lie  south  of  the 
southern  portion,  the  remainder  between  the  two  larger  portions.  The  area  of  the 
whole  grand-duchy  is  2965  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1880,  936,340. 
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Upper  Hesse  is  generally  mountainous,  being  covered  in  the  south-west 
by  the  Taunus,  and  in  the  east  by  the  Vogelsberg,  culminating  in  the  Tauf- 
stein  (2568  feet),  the  highest  point  in  the  land.  The  province  of  Starkenburg 
is  occupied  in  the  south-east  by  a  portion  of  the  Odenwald;  that  of  Rhein- 
hessen  in  the  south-west  by  a  northern  ramification  of  the  Vosges.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  grand-duchy  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Khiue,  with  exception 
of  a  small  portion  in  the  north,  drained  by  the  Eder  and  Fulda,  affluents  of 
the  Weser.  The  climate  is  greatly  diversified,  being  cold  and  bleak  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main. 
Here,  however,  some  unhealthy  districts  are  found  among  the  extensive  marshes 


Heidelberg. 

which  the  Rhine  has  formed.  The  soil,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Starken- 
burg and  Rheinhessen,  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  corn  of  all  kinds  is  raised  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Hemp,  flax,  potatoes, 
and  rape-seed  are  also  extensively  grown,  and  in  particular  districts  tobacco  and 
hops.  The  vine  forms  a  most  important  object  of  culture,  and  fruit  is  very 
abundant.  The  most  important  live-stock  are  cattle,  which  form  a  considerable 
export  The  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  densely,  but  the  left  bank  poorly 
wooded.  The  minerals  include  iron,  lignite,  manganese,  and  salt.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  Upper  Hesse.  The  manufactures  are  important,  and  are 
making  steady  progress,  the  grand-duchy  excelling  particularly  in  the  production 
of  lacquered  and  dyed  leathers.  The  constitution  dates  from  1820,  but  was 
somewhat  modified  in  1848  and  1856.  See  under  GERMANY. 

The  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  is  Darmstadt  (48,000),  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain.     More  populous,  more  celebrated,  and  much  more  ancient  is  the  city  of 
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Mainz  or  Mayence  (61,000),  the  Moguntiacum  of  the  Eomans,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  old  empire  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors.  It  is  admir- 
ably situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  when  seen  from  that  river  presents  with  its 
numerous  domes  and  towers  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Of  its  domes  the 
most  majestic  is  that  which  crowns  its  large  cathedral,  which  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Not  the  least  claim  to  celebrity  which 
this  town  possesses  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up 
here  by  Gutenberg  and  his  associates  Fust  and  Scheffer.  Worms  (19,000)  is 
another  ancient  and  historically 
celebrated  city,  and  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  as  the  capital  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.  In  the  time  of  the  old 
empire  it  was  the  seat  of  several 
diets,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  at  which  Luther 
defended  himself  before  Charles  V. 
in  1521. 

The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse 
originated  in  the  division  of  the 
Landgraviate  of  Hesse  into  those 
of  Hesse-Cassel  (now  included  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau)  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  in 
1567.  In  1806  the  landgraviate 
was  erected  into  a  grand-duchy 
with  an  enlarged  territory  by 
Napoleon,  but  alterations  were 
made  in  the  territory  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  grand- 
duchy  was  reduced  to  its  present 
limits  in  1866,  when  it  had  to  cede  to  Prussia  some  districts  in  the  north, 
besides  Hesse-Homburg,  which  after  being  separated  from  it  since  1596  had 
been  reunited  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  ceded. 

MECKLENBURG-  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  on  all  other  sides 
by  Prussia,  and  is  composed  of  two  grand-duchies,  which  are,  however,  intimately 
associated,  politically  as  well  as  geographically.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  having  an  area  of  5136  square 
miles,  and  a  population  on  the  1st  December,  1880,  of  577,055;  that  of  Meck- 
lenburg- Strelitz,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  other  division,  has  an  area 
of  1131  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1880  of  100,269. 

The  surface  is  generally  flat,  the  only  exception  being  a  ridge  of  low  hills 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic.  The 
sea-coast  is  low,  and  much  indented  by  several  bays,  of  which  the  largest  is  that 
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of  Wismar.  Lakes  are  very  numerous,  and,  indeed,  form  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  country.  Their  total  area  is  about  300  square  miles.  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  corn  in  such  abundance  as 
to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export.  The  principal  grain  crop  is  rye,  but  the 
principal  grain  export  wheat;  the  grain  crops  nextjn  importance  are  barley,  oats, 
and  buckwheat.  Maize  also  is  grown  here  and  there.  The  rearing  of  stock 
attracts  considerable  attention,  and  the  breeds  have  in  recent  times  been  much 
improved.  Both  horses  (which  are  among  the  strongest  in  Germany)  and  cattle 
are  largely  exported;  and  wool  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  revenue.  Woods,  once  extensive,  have  been  very  much  mismanaged,  and  a 
serious  want  of  timber  begins  to  be  felt.  Two-thirds  in  both  divisions  belong  to 
the  state.  Amber  is  found  on  the  Baltic  shores,  in  Lake  Muritz  and  elsewhere, 
but  otherwise  the  minerals  are  of  no  consequence;  and  manufactures  have  not 
made  much  progress,  though  the  distillation  of  spirits  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  trade  is  extensive :  chief  port,  Wismar.  In  both  the  Mecklenburg 
states  the  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Each  duchy  has  a  separate  legis- 
lative body,  but  the  two  meet  together  every  second  year,  and  have  power  to 
make  common  laws  and  impose  common  taxes  for  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg. 

The  town  of  Schwerin  (30,000),  the  capital  of  the  larger  of  the  two  grand- 
duchies,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  a  large  lake  amidst  a 
cluster  of  smaller  lakes  overlooked  by  wooded  heights.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
town  in  the  state,  and  possesses  an  old  cathedral.  The  grand-ducal  castle  on 
an  islet  in  the  lake  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Wendish  fort,  reconstructed  in 
1629  by  Wallenstein,  to  whom  Mecklenburg  then  belonged.  Neu-Strelitz,  the 
capital  of  the  other  grand-duchy,  is  a  place  of  only  9000  inhabitants. 

Occupied  at  an  early  period  by  Slavonic  tribes,  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  state 
in  Europe  that  still  has  a  reigning  family  of  Slavonic  origin.  At  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  the  duchies  existed  as  a  single  state  in  their  present  extent, 
except  that  Wismar  was  then  ceded  to  Sweden,  with  which  power  it  remained 
till  1803.  The  division  of  the  state  between  two  lines  of  one  house  took  place  in 
1701,  and  the  title  of  grand-duke  was  assumed  by  the  rulers  of  both  divisions  in 
1815,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

OLDENBURG  as  a  grand-duchy  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg  or  Oldenburg  proper,  on  the  North  Sea,  with  an  area  of  2076 
square  miles;  the  Principality  of  Liibeck,  in  Holstein,  with  an  area  of  200  square 
miles;  and  Birkenfeld,  in  the  south  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  with  an  area  of  194  square 
miles;  thus  making  the  whole  area  2470  square  miles.  The  population  of  Olden- 
burg proper  in  1880  was  263,648;  of  the  principality  of  Liibeck,  35,145;  of 
Birkenfeld,  36,685;  of  the  whole  grand-duchy,  337,478. 

Oldenburg  proper  is  flat  throughout,  excepting  in  the  southern  extremity, 
where  some  low  hills  appear.  Storms  often  blow  from  the  sea;  and  frequent 
fogs  produce  a  cold,  damp  air,  which  occasionally  robs  even  summer  of  its  proper 
warmth.  The  surface  in  respect  to  soil  is  divided  into  marshy  and  sandy  land. 
The  former  has  in  many  instances  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  is  still  pro- 
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tected  from  it  by  means  of  dikes  similar  to  those  erected  in  Holland  and  Holstein. 
It  consists  generally  of  a  heavy  alluvium,  capable  when  properly  laid  dry  of 
yielding  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  hay.  The  sandy  land  is  very  light 
and  of  little  fertility,  and  not  unfrequently  is  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  forming 
extensive  tracts  of  barren  heath.  A  considerable  part  of  the  sandy  districts  was 
once  covered  with  wood.  Much  of  it  has  disappeared,  but  there  are  still  several 
extensive  forests.  Agriculture,  employed  in  raising  not  only  corn  (wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat)  and  potatoes,  but  rape,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  chicory,  and  in 
the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  is  the  principal  source  of  subsistence.  Since  the 
admission  of  Oldenburg  into  the  Zollverein  in  1853,  and  still  more  since  the 
liberation  of  industry  from  vexatious  restrictions  in  1861,  manufactures  and  trade 
have  made  considerable  progress.  The  principal  branches  of  manufacture  are 
cotton-spining,  iron-founding,  making  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  cork-cutting,  and 
joinery.  The  shipping  is  extensive.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  a  patient  and 
industrious  race,  but  habits  of  intoxication  are  very  prevalent. 

The  Principality  of  Liibeck  consists  of  undulating  plains.  In  the  north 
are  several  lakes,  of  which  Lakes  Keller,  Uklei,  and  Eutin  are  situated  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  scenery.  Birkenfeld  is  a  mountainous  district.  In  the  upper  parts 
the  climate  is  cold  and  rude,  but  in  the  small  sheltered  valleys  mild  and  healthy. 
The  agricultural  products  are  dye-plants,  flax,  hemp.  Grain  is  not  grown  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  consumption.  Wood  is  abundant.  The  minerals 
include  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  gems,  especially  agates, 
which  last  furnish  the  material  for  the  chief  industry  of  the  principality,  that  of 
stone-cutting  and  polishing.  So  celebrated  has  it  become  in  this  respect  that 
many  stones  are  sent  to  it  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  in 
abundance,  to  be  worked  up  there.  The  centre  of  this  industry  in  Birkenfeld 
is  the  small  town  of  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe.  Among  the  other  industries  are 
tanning  and  weaving.  Mining  (for  iron)  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  ironstone  is  mostly  sent  to  other  places  to  be  smelted  and  wrought. 

The  constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  dates  from  February  18, 
1849,  but  was  revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  diet  is  of  one 
chamber,  and  has  one  member  for  every  6000  electors.  The  franchise  belongs 
to  all  citizens  paying  taxes  who  have  never  been  condemned  for  felony.  See 
under  GERMANY. 

Oldenburg  (21,000  including  suburbs),  situated  on  the  Hunte  in  the  centre  of 
Oldenburg  proper,  is  the  capital  and  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the  grand- 
duchy.  The  nucleus  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  was  formed  in  1180  as  a 
county  directly  under  the  empire.  From  1667  to  1779  it  was  subject  to  Den- 
mark, where  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  had  reigned  since  1448  (and  still 
reigns).  In  1779  it  again  received  a  ruler  of  its  own  in  the  person  of  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Liibeck.  The  bishopric  of  Liibeck  was  definitively  united  to  Olden- 
burg as  a  principality  in  1803,  and  in  1815  Birkenfeld  and  some  parts  of  Hanover 
were  added  to  the  dominions  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  title  of  grand-duke  conferred 
on  their  ruler.  In  1866  the  Principality  of  Liibeck,  formerly  in  two  segments, 
was  made  one  through  Prussia's  ceding  the  intervening  territory. 
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S AXE- WEIMAR,  or  SAXE- WEIMAR-EISENACH  (German,  Sachsen-Weimar- 
Eisenach),  is  a  grand-duchy  of  central  Germany,  one  of  the  Thuringian  States. 
(See  next  section.)  It  consists  of  three  larger  portions:  Weimar,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Prussian  Saxony;  Neustadt,  lying  to  the  south-east  and  separated  by 
Saxe-Altenburg;  and  Eisenach,  to  the  east  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau;  and  several  smaller  parcels,  as  Ilmenau,  Allstadt,  Oldisleben,  &c.  The 
area  of  the  whole  grand-duchy  is  1425  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1880, 
309,577. 

The  grand-duchy  belongs  wholly  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the 
former  draining  Weimar  by  the  Saale,  and  the  latter  draining  Eisenach  by  the 
Werra.  The  lakes  are  individually  of  small  extent,  but  numerous.  The  Princi- 
pality of  Weimar  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  duchy,  and  in  good  years  raises 
corn  (rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat)  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  home  consumption  and  leave 
a  small  surplus  for  export.  In  the  valley  of  the  Saale  much  hemp  also  is  grown, 
and  among  other  products  are  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops.  In  all  parts  of  the  grand- 
duchy  there  is  a  large  yield  of  fruit.  Eisenach  is  the  district  least  adapted  for 
agriculture,  but  raises  considerable  quantities  of  oats  and  potatoes.  There  arc 
extensive  forests  of  beech,  pine,  and  fir,  half  of  which  belong  to  the  grand-ducal 
domains.  The  principal  minerals  worked  are  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  gypsum.  Manu- 
factures have  made  most  progress  in  Eisenach,  where  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
tissues,  ribbons,  and  carpets,  &c.,  are  made.  The  hosiery  of  Apolda  in  Weimar 
enjoys  a  European  reputation.  There  is  a  university  of  considerable  repute  at 
Jena,  where  it  was  founded  in  1547.  The  government,  as  fixed  by  the  charter 
of  1816,  slightly  modified  by  the  law  of  1849,  is  constitutional. 

There  are  two  towns  of  note  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  capital, 
Weimar  (20,000),  and  Eisenach  (19,000).  The  former,  though  a  small  town, 
hardly  yields  in  celebrity  to  any  city  in  the  empire,  a  circumstance  due  to  the 
fact  that  with  it  are  associated  all  the  greatest  names  of  the  golden  age  of  German 
literature.  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Herder  and  Wieland,  all  lived  here  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period;  Goethe  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  manhood,  while  Schiller 
was  for  several  years  professor  in  the  neighbouring  University  of  Jena.  The 
grand-ducal  residence,  after  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1774,  was  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  Goethe  himself,  and  among  its  other  rooms  there  are  four  dedicated 
to  the  four  leaders  of  literature  above-mentioned  and  adorned  with  frescoes 
illustrating  their  works.  Eisenach  is  a  town  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  its  castle  of  Wartburg,  one  of  the  most  curious  in 
Germany  in  respect  of  its  architecture,  figures  prominently  in  German  history, 
and  is  above  all  famous  as  the  place  where  Luther  found  shelter  in  1521-22, 
and  where  he  performed  a  large  part  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
German. 

The  founder  of  the  line  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
the  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  was  John 
of  Weimar,  a  scion  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Saxon  line,  who  died  in  1605. 
He  left  eight  sons,  and  his  possessions  were  ultimately,  in  1644,  divided  between 
two  of  these,  William,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Ernest  the 
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Pious,  the  ancestor  of  the  other  three  houses.  The  possessions  of  Saxe-Weimar 
were  again  divided  in  1672  on  the  death  of  William,  but  reunited  in  1741.  In 
1815  they  were  increased  to  their  present  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  title 
of  grand-duke  was  conferred. 

The  seven  sons  of  Ernest  the  Pious  founded  in  1680  and  1681  seven  ducal 
families, — Gotha,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Komhild,  Eisenberg,  Eisfeld  (afterwards 
Hildburghausen),  and  Saalfeld.  Between  1699  and  1710  those  of  Coburg, 
Eisenberg,  and  Romhild  became  extinct,  and  after  a  long  contest  about  the 
succession  to  these  territories  an  imperial  decree  distributed  the  disputed 


Eisenach,  with  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg. 

territories  among  the  four  surviving  lines  in  1735.  These  lines  now  bore  the 
titles  of  Gotha,  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Coburg-Saalfeld.  In  1825  the 
line  of  Gotha  became  extinct,  and  in  1826  a  new  division  was  made,  according 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen  received  Saxe-Altenburg;  the  Duke  of 
Coburg-Saalfeld  ceded  Saalfeld  and  some  other  territories  and  received  the  Duchy 
of  Gotha  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  and  the  Duke  of  Meiningen 
received  Hildburghausen,  Saalfeld,  and  some  smaller  territories. 
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THURINGIAN    STATES. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  states  which  lie  almost  entirely  within  the  area 
inclosed  by  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Hesse-Nassau  and  Saxony,  and  traversed  in  the  west  from  north-west  to  south- 
east by  a  low  range  of  mountains  called  the  Thuringian  Forest  (Thuringerwald). 
They  consist  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg 
and  Reuss,  part  of  the  former  principalities  lying,  however,  outside  of  the  region 
thus  defined,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  several  patches  belonging  to 
Prussia.  The  Thuringian  range  takes  its  origin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Eisenach  and  traverses  the  western  portion  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  main  portion  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  adjoining  Prussian  patch,  the 
south-western  part  of  Saxe-Gotha,  Upper  Schwarzburg,  and,  by  its  continuations 
called  the  Franconian  Forest  and  Saale  Forest,  also  Upper  Reuss.  The  principal 
summits  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  are  on  the  borders  of  Saxe-Gotha,  where  the 
Beerberg  attains  the  height  of  3075  feet,  and  the  Schneekopf,  Finsterberg,  and 
others  rise  to  nearly  that  height.  Almost  the  whole  range  is  characterized  by 
beautiful  well-wooded  valleys,  often  with  steep  sides,  and  by  numerous  mineral 
springs  and  the  watering-places  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  The  portions 
immediately  beyond  the  Thuringian  Forest  proper  belong  to  the  Thuringian  hill- 
country,  which  consists  of  gently  undulating  and  mostly  fertile  land,  and  includes 
Lower  Schwarzburg  (within  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony),  the  greater  part 
of  both  sections  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  the  middle  part  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
Of  the  remaining  sections  Lower  Reuss  and  the  western  part  of  Saxe-Altenburg 
are  mainly  occupied  by  a  separate  group  of  mountains,  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  Saxe-Altenburg  with  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Saxe- Weimar  belong  to  the 
gently  undulating  and  here  mostly  fertile  Voigtland.  Geologically,  the  Thuringian 
Forest  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  Germany,  nearly  all  the  groups  of 
rocks  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  being  represented  there.  The  narrow  north- 
western extremity  is  chiefly  composed  of  large  masses  of  a  kind  of  red  sand- 
stone to  which  the  Germans  give  the  name  of  Rothliegendes.  Further  to  the 
south-east  the  range  becomes  broader  and  presents  a  great  variety  of  eruptive 
rocks,  mica  schist,  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  &c.,  often  mingled  together  in 
the  most  confused  manner.  Still  further  to  the  south-east  porphyry  becomes 
predominant,  and  this  gradually  gives  place  to  the  members  of  the  graywacke 
formation.  Permian  limestone  forms  an  almost  uninterrupted  fringe  round  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  separating  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  mountain  range  from  the 
hill  country  where  new  red  sandstone,  often  overlaid  by  muschelkalk  and  keuper, 
predominates.  The  drainage  of  the  Thuringian  States  belongs  in  the  east  to 
the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  being  conveyed  to  that  river  by  the  Saale  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  in  the  west  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser,  which  receives  it  by  means  of  the 
Werra. 
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GEEMAN    DUCHIES. 

BRUNSWICK  (German,  Braunschweig)  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  German 
duchies,  and  is  composed  of  three  large  and  seven  small  segments  lying  between 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  "Westphalia.  The  main  portion 
of  the  duchy  belongs  to  the  northern  fringe  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Ger- 
many, and  consists  of  an  undulating  expanse  which  gradually  sinks  down  to  the 
Liineburg  heath  and  has  a  very  fruitful  soil.  The  other  two  large  segments  in 
the  west  and  south  belong  to  the  Harz  region,  the  former,  however,  only  to  its 
base  or  outlying  spurs,  the  latter  to  the  mountainous  tract  of  the  Harz  proper. 
The  duchy  be- 
longs mainly  to 
the  basin  of  the 
Weser.  The 
northern  section 
has  the  mildest 
climate,  the  south- 
em  being  very 
cold  ui  winter, 
moist  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and 
very  hot  in  sum- 
mer. The  prin- 
cipal crops  are 
rye,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  Excel- 
lent flax  and 

hops  are  also  grown,  besides  sugar-beet,  linseed,  tobacco,  &c.  A  prominent 
feature  in  the  garden  cultivation  of  the  duchy  is  the  great  amount  of  asparagus 
grown,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel.  The 
forests  and  copses  occupy  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  area,  and  are  to  the 
extent  of  about  70  per  cent  in  the  possession  of  the  state,  while  about 
23  per  cent  belongs  to  communes  and  corporations,  and  only  about  7  per 
cent  to  private  individuals.  In  the  forests  there  are  wild  boars,  deer,  hares, 
heath-cocks,  black-cocks,  partridges,  and  hazel-grouse;  but  as  no  attempts  are 
made  to  preserve  the  game,  the  quantity  gradually  decreases.  Among  predatory 
animals  the  fox  is  found  everywhere ;  wild  cats  are  less  numerous,  and  fish  otters 
are  met  with  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  Harz.  In  these  mountains  mining 
for  coal,  lignite,  bituminous  rocks,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  besides 
iron  pyrites  and  alum,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  principal  manufacturing 
industries  are  those  connected  with  the  mineral  products  just  mentioned,  but 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  paper,  papier-mache",  soap,  japanned  wares,  porce- 
lain, &c.  Brunswick  (75,000),  the  capital,  formerly  a  free  town,  is  situated  in  the 
northern  segment  of  the  duchy,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  manufactures  and 
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commerce.  Its  fairs,  held  twice  a  year,  though  now  declining,,  were  formerly  of 
great  importance.  The  Collegium  Carolinum,  founded  in  1745,  and  intended  as 
a  medium  between  the  schools  and  the  universities,  is  now  a  polytechnical  insti- 
tution. Brunswick  was  first  made  a  duchy  and  imperial  fief  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  1235.  The  reigning  house  subsequently  divided  into  several 
branches,  of  which  that  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  is  the  only  one  that  still 
survives.  The  area  of  the  duchy  is  1425  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 
1880  was  349,367. 

SAXE-MEININGEN  (German,  Sachsen-Meiningen)  is  one  of  the  Thuringian 
States,  and  to  the  section  under  this  heading  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account 
of  its  physical  features.  It  consists  of  a  main  body  in  the  south-west  of  that 
group  of  states,  together  with  several  minor  portions  isolated  from  it,  and  partly 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  Kamburg,  Kranichfeld,  and  Lichtenhain. 
The  higher  districts,  though  well  wooded,  are  very  bleak,  and  altogether  unfitted 
for  agriculture;  the  best  land  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Werra  and  Saale.  The 
principal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Hops,  tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  and  even  a  little  wine  are  grown  in  the  more  sheltered  localities.  The 
pastures  are  abundant,  and  rear  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
The  forests  occupy  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface,  and 
about  four-ninths  of  these  belong  to  the  state.  The  only  minerals  of  impor- 
tance are  coal  and  slate;  marble  also  is  quarried  in  several  places.  Some 
pearls  are  found  in  a  small  stream  called  the  Steinach.  Game  and  fish  are 
abundant.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  when  precluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  from  engaging  in  agriculture  manage  to  earn  a  comfortable 
subsistence  by  the  smelting  of  metals,  and  by  manufactures,  chiefly  of  woollen 
cloth,  leather,  and  various  ingenious  articles  in  wood  and  pasteboard.  The 
capital,  Meiningen  (11,000),  occupies  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Werra,  and  except  for  being  the  residence  of  the 
duke  is  a  place  of  no  importance.  (For  the  history  see  GRAND-DUCHY  OF  SAXE- 
WEIMAR.)  The  total  area  of  the  duchy  is  953  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1880  was  207,075. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA  (German,  Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha)  is  also  one  of  the 
Thuringian  States,  and  is  composed  of  two  portions,  the  province  of  Gotha,  the 
larger  of  the  two,  lying  south  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  east  of  the 
Saxe- Weimar  province  of  Eisenach.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  in  Coburg,  are  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture.  Small  proprietors  are 
numerous,  and  their  comforts  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  the  same  as  in  Saxe-Meiningen.  Hogs  are  fattened  in  the  forests,  which 
also  yield  timber,  pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  and  potash.  Forests  occupy  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  surface,  and  considerably  more  than  three-fifths  of  these  (chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Gotha)  belong  to  the  state  domains.  The  manufacturing  industry  is 
considerable,  the  principal  manufactures  being  combed  woollen  yarn,  cotton 
fabrics,  plush,  carpets,  earthenware  and  porcelain,  leather,  &c.  The  government, 
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according  to  the  constitution  of  3d  May,  1852,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Each  province  has  its  own  elective  assembly,  that  of  Coburg  consisting  of  eleven 
and  that  of  Gotha  of  nineteen  members.  Every  second  year  they  form  a  conjoint 
assembly  of  twenty-one  members — seven  from  the  Coburg  diet  and  fourteen  from 
that  of  Gotha.  The  united  parliament,  which  meets  alternately  at  Coburg  and 
Gotha,  the  chief  towns  of  the  two  provinces,  decides  questions  affecting  the 
whole  state;  while  the  separate  assemblies  settle  their  own  local  affairs.  Gotha 
(27,000)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  duchy,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  canal  of 
the  Leine.  It  is  alternately  with  Coburg  the  residence  of  the  duke,  who  occupies 
the  palace  of  Friedenstein  crowning  the  height  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 
It  contains  a  picture-gallery,  a  valuable  cabinet  of  engravings,  a  Japanese  and 
Chinese  muse- 
um, and  a  lib- 
rary of  200,000 
volumes  with 
many  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Per- 
sian, and  other 
MSS.  Coburg 
(16,000)  is  a 
place  of  less  im- 
portance. On  an 
eminence  over- 
hanging the 
town  is  an  an- 
cient castle  of 
the  dukes  of 
Coburg,  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  Wallenstein  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  late  Prince 
Consort  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  present  duke  (Ernest  II.),  and  Prince 
Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  duke  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  heir-apparent  to  the  duchy. 
(For  the  history  see  GRAND-DUCHY  OF  SAXE-WEIMAR.)  Area  of  Coburg,  218 
square  miles;  pop.  in  1880,  56,728;  area  of  Gotha,  542  square  miles;  pop.  in 
1880,  137,988;  total  pop.,  194,716. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG  (German,  Sachsen-Alteiiburg},  like  the  last  two  duchies, 
is  also  one  of  the  Thuringian  States.  It  is  made  up  of  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
an  eastern  lying  west  and  south  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  a  western  (Saal- 
Eisenberg)  interposed  between  the  two  eastern  sections  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and 
separated  from  the  eastern  by  the  lordship  of  Gera,  belonging  to  Keuss-Schleiz. 
The  former  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  by  far  the  most  populous ,  the 
latter  rugged  and  sterile.  Lignite  and  peat  are  procured  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  duchy.  Porcelain  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  western. 
The  population  is  to  a  large  extent  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  though  the  language 

is  German  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  people  are  still  in  a  great  measure 
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Slavonic.  The  peasants  of  Altenburg  are  reputed  to  be  wealthier  than  those  in 
any  other  part  of  Germany.  Among  them  it  is  the  rule  that  the  youngest  son 
is  heir  to  the  landed  property  of  his  father,  a  custom  which  also  exists  under  the 
name  of  Borough  English  in  a  few  manors  in  England.  When  there  are  no  sons, 
the  estate  falls,  however,  to  the  eldest,  and  not  the  youngest  daughter.  The 
government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1831, 
but  was  modified  in  1853.  Altenburg  (26,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  duchy  about  26  miles  south  of  Leipzig.  It  has  various 
manufactures,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  woollen  yarns,  &c.  The  principal 
town  in  the  western  division  is  Eisenberg  (5000).  (For  the  history  see  GRAND- 
DUCHY  OF  SAXE-WEIMAR.)  The  area  is  510  square  miles;  pop.  in  1880,  155,036. 

ANHALT  is  a  duchy  of  North  Germany,  formed  by  the  united  duchies  of 
Anhalt-Bernburg,  Anhalt-Kothen,  and  Anhalt-Dessau.  It  lies  partly  in  the 
plains  of  the  Middle  Elbe  and  partly  in  the  valleys  and  uplands  of  the  Lower 
Harz,  and  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  Prussian  Saxony,  a  small  portion  of 
its  western  frontier  being  touched  by  Brunswick,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the 
north-east  being  bounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg.  The  soil 
throughout  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  All  sorts  of  grain,  wheat  especially, 
are  grown  in  abundance ;  sugar-beet  is  likewise  an  important  crop,  and  flax,  rape, 
tobacco,  and  hops  are  also  cultivated.  Garden  fruit  abounds,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saale  the  vine  is  cultivated.  The  eastern  part  of  the  duchy  has  large 
deposits  of  salts  of  potash,  which  like  those  of  Stassfurt  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  are  of  great  value  as  fertilizing  materials.  The  chief  town, 
Dessau  (23,000),  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde.  The 
ducal  palace,  a  fine  building  erected  in  1748,  contains  a  picture-gallery  and 
library,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  numerous  MSS.  of  Luther.  The  dukes  of 
Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bernard  (1170-1212),  son  of  Albert  the  Bear.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  family  split  up  into  numerous  branches,  and  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1815  the  territory  was  held  by  three 
dukes  (Anhalt-Kothen,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  and  Anhalt-Dessau),  each  with  sove- 
reign power  in  his  own  division,  and  a  separate  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Confederation.  In  1847,  however,  the  Anhalt-Kothen  line  became  extinct, 
and  in  1863  the  Anhalt-Bernburg  family  died  out,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau  sole  heir  to  the  three  duchies.  The  area  of  the  duchy  is  906  square 
miles;  pop.  in  1880,  232,592. 
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WALDECK  is  a  principality  of  North  Germany,  composed  of  two  portions, 
the  larger,  Waldeck  proper,  situated  between  the  Prussian  provinces  of  West- 
phalia and  Hesse-Nassau;  the  smaller,  the  principality  of  Pyrmont,  lying  further 
north  interposed  between  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  Principality  of  Lippe. 
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Waldeck  proper  is  throughout  hilly,  its  greatest  elevation  reaching  a  height  of 
2775  feet.  The  drainage  is  carried  to  the  Weser,  the  chief  rivers  being  the 
Diemel  and  Eder.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  little  fertility,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  woods.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  south  of 
Waldeck  proper,  but  these  are  far  less  celebrated  than  the  chalybeate  waters  of 
Pyrmont,  the  baths  connected  with  which  were  in  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century  those  most  frequented  by  the  German  aristocracy,  and  still  attract  large 
numbers  of  visitors.  The  independence  of  the  principality  is  now  limited  to 
purely  local  affairs,  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  reigning  prince  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  1867  having  made  over  the  administration  of  the  principality  to 
Prussia.  The  residence  of  the  prince  is  Arolsen,  which  has  2500  inhabitants, 
and  has  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  being  the  smallest  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  Germany,  and  the  smallest  in  Europe  except  Cettinye,  the 
capital  of  Montenegro.  Waldeck  was  a  German  county  as  early  as  the  first  half 
of  the  eleventh  century.  In  1682  the  counts  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  princes. 
After  being  separated  from  Waldeck  in  1494  Pyrmont  was  reunited  to  the  other 
principality  in  1631.  The  area  of  the  principality  is  433  square  miles;  population 
in  1880,  56,522. 

LIPPE,  or  less  correctly  LiPPE-DETMOLD,  also  belongs  to  North  Germany, 
being  situated  between  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover.  It 
lies  on  the  Teutoburgerwald,  and  is  covered  almost  throughout  by  mountains 
and  hills,  which  divide  it  into  three  small  basins,  belonging  respectively  to  the 
Weser,  Ems,  and  Rhine.  In  the  scuth-west  there  are  several  lakes.  Some  parts 
of  the  surface  are  waste,  or  fit  only  for  pasture,  on  which  considerable  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reared;  but  others  are  fertile.  The  mountains  are  generally  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  fine  forests  of  oak  and  beech.  Large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  leave  the  principality  every  year  to  work  as  bricklayers  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  even  in  distant  foreign  countries,  returning  with  their 
earnings  in  the  autumn.  Since  1836  the  government  has  been  constitutional. 
The  capital  is  Detmold,  with  a  population  of  8000.  The  ancestors  of  the  present 
governing  family  had  large  possessions  in  Westphalia  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Bernard  VIII.  (died  1563)  was  the  first  Count  of  Lippe.  Simon  VI,  who  died 
in  1613,  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
princely  line,  the  second  founded  the  line  of  Brake  (extinct  in  1709),  and  the 
third  the  line  of  Biickeburg,  now  the  ruling  family  in  Schaumburg-Lippe.  The 
area  of  the  principality  is  459  square  miles;  the  population  in  1880,  120,246. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE  is  the  only  other  principality  of  North  Germany, 
and  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lippe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  portions  of 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover.  The  surface  is  less  hilly  than 
in  Lippe,  and  the  soil  mostly  fertile,  and  here,  as  in  the  neighbouring  principality, 
there  are  fine  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches.  Coal  is  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  linen  yarns  and  tissues  are  manufactured.  The  principality  enjoys 
a  constitutional  form  of  government  granted  in  1868.  The  capital  is  Biickeburg, 
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(pop.  5000),  agreeably  situated  on  the  Aue  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill.  (For  the 
history  see  the  previous  section.)  The  area  of  the  principality  is  171  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1880,  35,374. 

SCHWARZBURG.  The  two  principalities  of  £>chwarzburg,  as  well  as  those 
of  Reuss,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  all  belong  to  the  Thuringian  States. 
(See  the  section  under  this  heading.)  The  former  two  are  made  up  of  two 
sections,  called  respectively  the  Upper  Lordship  and  the  Lower  Lordship  (Ober- 
and  Unter-Herrschaft),  both  principalities  having  territories  in  each  section.  The 
Upper  Lordship  (which  is  not  continuous)  lies  in  the  heart  of  Thuringia,  the 
Lower  is  inclosed  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt  has  one  large  and  several  small  patches  in  the  Upper  and  three  in 
the  Lower  Lordship,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  two  in  the  Upper  and 
one  in  the  Lower.  The  crops  are  much  the  same  in  both  principalities,  and 
include,  besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  flax  (in  considerable  quantity)  and  rape- 
seed.  The  forests  (chiefly  of  Coniferse)  cover  in  Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt  more 
than  two-fifths,  in  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  about  a  third  of  the  area,  and  in 
both  more  than  two-fifths  of  these  belong  to  the  state.  The  minerals  include 
lead,  iron,  and  salt,  all  of  which  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Porcelain 
and  glass  are  the  chief  manufacturing  industries,  and  are  carried  on  entirely  in 
the  Upper  Lordship.  Both  principalities  have  a  constitutional  government,  that 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  granted  in  1854,  that  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
in  1857.  Eudolstadt  (9000),  the  capital  of  the  one  principality,  occupies  a 
charming  situation  on  the  Saale  in  the  Upper  Lordship,  and  possesses  two  castles, 
one  of  which,  rebuilt  in  1735  on  a  finely  wooded  hill,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince, 
while  the  other  contains  the  library  and  collections.  The  educational  institution 
of  Keilhau,  founded  by  Froebel  in  1817,  is  not  far  off.  Sondershausen  (6000), 
the  capital  of  the  other  principality,  is  situated  in  the  Lower  Lordship,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  the  Beber,  and  is  also  a  delightful  residence.  It 
has  an  elegant  castle  with  a  small  museum  of  antiquities  in  which  is  preserved 
the  Piisterich,  a  reputed  idol  of  the  ancient  Germans.  A  county  of  Schwarzburg 
first  appears  in  German  history  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
line  of  counts  became  divided  several  times,  and  since  1599  has  been  divided  into 
the  two  branches  still  subsisting,  which  were  raised  to  the  princely  rank  in  1754. 
Area  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  364  square  miles;  pop.  in  1880,  80,296;  area 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  333  square  miles;  pop.  in  1880,  71,107. 

REUSS  is  the  name  of  two  principalities  in  Central  Germany,  composed,  like 
those  of  Schwarzburg,  of  two  sections,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Land,  the  former 
bordering  on  Bavaria  and  the  Voigtland  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  drained 
by  the  Saale;  the  latter  lying  between  the  two  parts  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony,  and  the  Saxe- Weimar  province  of  Neustadt,  and  traversed  by 
the  Elster.  Reuss- Greiz,  the  dominion  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Reuss  family, 
is  made  up  of  two  segments  in  the  Upper  Land;  while  Reuss- Schleiz,  belong- 
ing to  the  younger  line,  comprises  the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  Upper 
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Land  and  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Land.  The  surface  of  both  sections  is  on  the 
whole  mountainous,  or  at  least  hilly,  especially  that  of  the  Upper  Land,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Franconian  and  Saale  Forests,  continuations  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  The  Upper  Land  consists  principally  of  palaeozoic  formations,  particularly 
lower  carboniferous,  Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Cambrian  strata,  in  which  are 
embedded  large  deposits  of  diabase  or  greenstone.  In  the  Lower  Land,  besides 
new  red  sandstone  and  Permian  limestone,  the  tertiary  formation  appears  as 
well  as  large  deposits  of  diluvial  loam.  Though  not  particularly  well  adapted 
for  agriculture,  the  surface  in  both  sections  is  carefully  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  besides  the  ordinary  crops  flax  is  grown  to  a  large  extent.  Excellent  pastures 
are  met  with  everywhere,  and  cattle-rearing  is  accordingly  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  the  country  districts.  The  forests  are  extensive  in  both  princi- 
palities, and  about  one-half  of  them  is  in  possession  of  the  state  in  the  dominions 
of  the  elder  line,  and  in  that  of  the  prince  in  those  of  the  younger  line.  Iron 
ores  are  now  the  only  product  of  mining  industry,  though  various  other  minerals 
were  formerly  worked.  The  manufactures  are  considerable,  the  principal  being 
combed  wool,  yarn,  and  various  kinds  of  woollen  fabrics.  The  constitution  of 
the  younger  line  is  based  on  the  law  of  April  14th,  1852,  that  of  the  elder  dates 
only  from  1867.  Greiz  (13,000),  the  capital  of  the  possessions  of  the  elder  line, 
is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  Upper  Land,  and  is  a  very  ancient  town. 
Schleiz  (5000),  in  the  middle  of  the  Upper  Land,  though  it  gives  name  to  one  of 
the  principalities,  is  not  the  most  important  town  in  it,  nor  the  sole  residence  of 
the  prince.  By  far  the  most  important  town  in  either  of  the  principalities  is 
Gera  (21,000),  in  the  Lower  Land,  which  is  the  seat  of  government,  has  large 
woollen  and  other  manufactures,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  grain.  The 
territory  of  Eeuss  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  Slavonic  tribe  of  Sorbs.  The 
foundation  of  the  family  by  which  the  territory  is  now  held  is  referred  to  the 
first  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  present  branches  of  the  family  sprang 
from  Heinrich  der  Reusse  (so  called  from  being  the  son  of  a  Russian  mother), 
who  died  in  1294,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  survive  of  numerous  other  branches 
into  which  the  line  was  divided.  The  elder  line  was  founded  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  raised  to  princely  rank  in  1778.  The  younger  line 
was  founded  about  a  century  later,  and  was  raised  to  the  princely  rank  by 
Napoleon  in  1807.  It  attained  its  present  extent  of  dominion  in  1848  on  the 
abdication  of  the  last  prince  of  the  Ebersdorf  line,  to  which  the  former  princi- 
pality of  Lobenstein  also  belonged.  All  the  rulers  of  the  Reuss  family  have 
borne  from  a  very  early  period  the  name  of  Henry  (Heinrich).  In  the  older  line 
they  count  up  to  one  hundred  and  then  begin  again,  in  the  younger  line  they 
begin  at  I.  every  century.  Area  of  Reuss-Greiz,  123  square  miles;  pop.  in  1880, 
50,782.  Area  of  Reuss-Schleiz,  321  square  miles;  pop.  in  1880,  101,330. 
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FREE    TOWNS. 

The  three  free  towns,  or  Hanse  towns  as  they  are  often  called,  are  the  last 
survivors  of  the  numerous  free  towns  of  the  old  ^  German  Empire  and  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  1241  in  an  alliance  between 
Liibeck  and  Hamburg,  and  which,  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  numbered  about  ninety  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  Germany 
(including  the  Netherlands)  as  its  members.  They  are  the  only  members  of  the 
German  Empire  that  have  a  republican  form  of  government.  In  all  of  them  a 
senate,  divided  into  different  departments,  is  intrusted  with  the  executive  power. 
In  Hamburg  the  senate  consists  of  eighteen  members  elected  for  life  by  the 
house  of  burgesses  (the  legislative  body),  and  presided  over  by  a  first  and  second 
burgomaster  chosen  annually  by  ballot.  Of  the  eighteen  members,  nine  must 
have  studied  jurisprudence  or  finance,  and  of  the  remaining  nine  seven  must 
belong  to  the  mercantile  class.  In  Bremen  the  number  of  senators  is  seventeen, 
and  they  are  elected  by  the  citizens  from  candidates  nominated  by  the  senate. 
Ten  must  be  lawyers  and  four  merchants.  In  Liibeck  the  senate  consists  of 
fourteen  members  elected  for  life  by  a  committee  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  members  of  the  house  of  burgesses  and  of  citizens.  Eight  must  belong  to  the 
learned  professions,  and  among  these  at  least  six  must  be  lawyers,  and  of  the 
remaining  six,  at  least  five  must  belong  to  the  mercantile  class.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  free  towns  is  explained  in  the  general 
account  of  the  German  Empire.  Two  of  the  free  towns,  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
are  in  direct  communication  with  the  North  Sea,  and  one,  Liibeck,  stands  on 
the  Baltic.  The  two  former  are  free,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  self-govern- 
ing, but  also  in  being  free  of  the  Zollverein  or  Customs  Union  of  Germany,  of 
which  Liibeck,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  member. 

BREMEN,  the  westernmost  of  the  free  towns,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Weser  about  45  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  old 
town,  which  is  now  surrounded  by  large  modern  suburbs,  but  contains  in  the 
interior  many  houses  dating  from  the  Renaissance  and  some  even  from  the 
middle  ages,  is  the  commercial  quarter  of  the  city;  the  new  town  is  the  seat  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  place,  and  also  contains  the  hotels  which  accommodate 
the  numerous  emigrants  that  sail  from  this  port.  The  old  town  possesses  a 
cathedral  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  furnished  with 
a  splendid  organ.  The  celebrated  wine-cellars  of  the  town  are  kept  always  stored 
with  the  best  wines  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  sold  by  the  municipality  at  a  fixed 
price.  Bremen  is  the  second  port  in  the  German  Empire  in  respect  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  commerce,  its  annual  imports  of  merchandise  amounting  in  value  to 
about  £15,000,000  by  sea  and  £7,000,000  by  land  and  river;  its  exports  to  about 
£7,000,000  by  sea  and  £14,000,000  by  land  and  river.  Its  commerce  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  America,  the 
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White  Sea,  France,  and  England;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  merchants 
of  Bremen,  with  an  enterprise  that  has  always  characterized  them,  have  been  the 
first  to  profit  by  the  new  sea  route  to  the  ports  of  Siberia  indicated  in  1875-76 
by  Prof.  Nordenskiold.  Among  the  industries  of  the  place  the  most  important 
is  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  Bremen  is  the  first  market  in  the  world  for 
tobacco.  Bremen  was  made  the  see  of  a  bishop  by  Charles  the  Great  as  early 
as  788,  and  from  the  time  of  the  crusades  took  an  active  part  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Baltic.  It  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1284.  Besides 
the  territory  immediately  surrounding  the  town,  Bremen  possesses  a  small  tract 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Geeste,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Weser,  purchased  from  Hanover 


The  Inner  Haven,  Hamburg. 

in  1827.  Here  the  port  of  Bremerhafen  (14,000)  has  rapidly  grown  up,  being 
capable  of  admitting  ships  of  a  greater  burden  than  can  ascend  to  Bremen  itself. 
The  area  of  the  whole  territory  of  Bremen  is  98  square  miles;  pop.  in  1880, 
156,723;  pop.  of  the  town  itself  112,000,  with  suburbs  123,000. 

HAMBURG,  the  second  city  in  point  of  population  and  the  chief  port  in  Ger- 
many, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  northern  arm  of  the  Elbe  about  70  miles 
from  its  mouth.  A  small  arm  of  the  river  enters  the  town  in  the  east  and  is 
diverted  into  numerous  canals,  and  in  the  north  a  small  river  from  Holstein,  the 
Alster,  forms  two  large  basins,  the  Aussen-  and  the  Binnen-Alster,  by  means  of 
which  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  warehouses  in  the  interior  of  the  town.  The 
port,  formed  by  the  principal  stream  of  the  Elbe  itself,  comprises  between  the 
quays  of  the  town  and  the  isles  in  the  river  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  channels, 
basins,  and  docks,  swarming  with  vessels  of  all  flags  and  all  sizes.  Hamburg  is 
not  only  the  chief  port  in  the  German  Empire,  but  also  the  chief  port  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  London  and  Liverpool  alone  surpassing  it  in  the  whole  con- 
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tinent.  The  annual  value  of  its  commerce  is  above  £150,000,000,  that  of  its 
imports  by  sea  being  about  £50,000,000,  by  land  and  river  about  £35,000,000; 
of  its  exports  by  sea  about  £27,000,000,  by  land  and  river  about  £43,000,000. 
Since  the  introduction  of  railways  its  commerce  has  increased  enormously,  and 
its  population  has  doubled  since  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Hamburg, 
like  Bremen,  is  one  of  those  towns  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  establishment 
of  missionary  centres  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  Charles  the  Great  and  his  son. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1241  it  rapidly  rose  to  a  high 
position  among  European  ports.  Among  the  churches  of  Hamburg  the  most 
ancient  are  those  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  James,  belonging  to  the  Gothic  style 
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of  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Two  others,  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas, 
burnt  in  1842,  have  been  restored  in  a  rich  and  pure  Gothic  style,  the  latter  after 
the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  territory  dependent  on  Hamburg,  especi- 
ally that  known  as  the  Vierlande,  lying  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bille,  is  of 
rare  fertility,  and  furnishes  the  city  with  abundant  supplies  of  cattle,  dairy- 
produce,  vegetables,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  other  fruits.  The  rich  peasant 
proprietors  of  this  locality  are  descended  from  a  Dutch  colony  settled  here  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  are  still  distinguishable  by  their  dress  and  manners. 
Among  the  other  dependencies  of  Hamburg  is  a  small  tract  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  on  the  left  bank  including  the  port  of  Cuxhaven.  The  total  area  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  Hamburg  is  158  square  miles;  its  total  population  in 
1880,  453,869;  pop.  of  the  town  itself,  290,000,  with  suburbs  410,127. 

LUBECK  occupies  an  oval  hollow  at  the  base  of  a  hill  between  the  Trave  and 
the  Wakenitz,  about  nine  miles  from  the  place  where  the  former  falls  into  the 
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Baltic.  The  present  city  of  Lubeck  was  founded  near  the  site  of  an  older 
Slavonic  town  named  Liubice  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hansa  or  Han- 
seatic  League  already  mentioned.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  Lubeck 
contained  from  80,000  to  90,000  inhabitants,  but  it  declined  with  the  decline  of 
the  Hansa,  and  it  has  now  sunk  to  about  half  its  former  population.  It  still 
preserves  much  of  the  aspect  that  it  must  have  presented  at  the  commencement 
of  its  decline.  Part  of  its  old  fortifications  still  survive,  and  so  also  do  its 
massive  old  Gothic  houses,  its  numerous  towers,  monuments,  and  churches,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  it  is  perhaps  the  town  in  Europe  which  has  preserved  the 
old  most  free  from  admixture  with  the  new.  Though  declined  from  its  former 
grandeur,  it  still  carries  on  a  large  maritime  trade  principally  with  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic.  For  these  ports  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  The  area  of  the  territory  of. 
Liibeck  is  about  109  square  miles;  its  population  in  1880,  63,571;  pop.  of  the 
town  itself,  51,000. 


AUSTRIAN   EMPIRE. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  or  Austro-Hungary  (in  German,  (Esterreich-Ungarri),  is 
a  state  of  Central  Europe  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Germany.  Its  length  on  the 
parallel  of  47°  15'  N.  is  about  770  miles;  its  breadth  on  the  meridian  of  22°  E., 
about  415  miles. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Proportion  to 
Great  Britain. 

Population, 
census  of  1880. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Increase 
per  sq.  in. 

CISLEITHAN  PROVINCES. 
Lower  Austria 
Upper  Austria 
Salzburg 

7,655 
4,633 
2,767 

rV 
W 
A 

2,330,621 
759,620 
163,570 

304 
164 
59 

44 
4 
4 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 
Styria 

11,325 

8,670 

f 

912,549 
1,213,597 

81 
139 

3 

8 

Carinthia 

4,006 

% 

348,730 

87 

3 

Carniola 

3,856 

A 

481,243 

125 

4 

Grbrz  and  Gradiska,  Istria,and  Trieste 

Dalmatia 

3,084 
4,953 

sV 

TTT 

647,934 
476,101 

211 
96 

16 
4 

Bohemia 

20,063 

2 

5,560,819 

277 

21 

Moravia 

8,584 

1 

2,153,407 

250 

15 

Silesia 

1,998 

A 

565,475 

290 

34 

Galicia 

30,301 

£ 

5,958,907 

197 

17 

Bukowina   ... 

4,036 

i 

571,671 

141 

14 

TRANSLEITHAN  PROVINCES. 
Hungary  and  Transylvania 
Croatia  and  Slavonia 
Croato-Slavonian  Frontier 
Fiume 

115,931 

108,279 
8,982 
7,850 

8 

1| 

li 

TV 

A 

22,144,244 

13,728,622 
1,191,845 
697,516 
20,981 

191 

126 
133 

89 

15 

1 
5 
1 

125,119 

H 

15,638,964 

125 

2 

Total  

241,050 

2§ 

37,783,204 

156 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  Austrian  Empire  is  divided  into  two  great 
sections,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  the  Austrian  or  Cisleithan  Provinces,  that 
is,  the  provinces  on  this  or  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Leitha,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube  on  its  right  bank,  separating  Austria  proper  from  Hungary,  and  the 
other,  of  the  Transleithan  Provinces  or  Lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown.  In  the 
table  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page,  the  second 
column  of  figures  shows  approximately  the  proportion  of  the  area  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  as  in  the  corresponding  table  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  last  the 
increase  of  population  per  square  mile  between  the  censuses  of  1869  and 
1880. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Although  presenting  every  variety  of  surface,  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  mountainous,  there  being  few 
districts  where  mountains  are  not  found;  while  the  plains  do  not  occupy  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  superficies.  The  loftiest  ranges,  and  the  most 
extensively  ramified,  are  found  in  Tyrol,  Styria,  Illyria,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Austria  proper.  In  some  of  these  regions  the  scenery  is  bold  and  romantic, 
and  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Round  the  north  of  Hungary 
the  chain  of  the  Carpathians  extends  through  a  distance  of  from  850  to  900 
miles,  attaining  in  some  places  a  height  of  about  8500  feet.  Level  land  occurs 
principally  in  Hungary,  where  an  extensive  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Theiss  and 
that  portion  of  the  Danube  which  flows  north  and  south.  The  Danube  (German, 
Donau)  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Austria,  traversing  the 
empire  in  a  zigzag  route  from  its  western  boundary  to  its  south-eastern  extremity, 
and  receiving  within  that  part  of  its  course  most  of  its  principal  tributaries;  on 
the  right  the  Inn,  the  Drave  (or  Drau),  and  the  Save  (or  Sau),  on  the  left  the 
March  or  Morava,  the  Waag,  and  the  Theiss  or  Tisza  (with  its  tributaries  the 
Koros  and  the  Maros).  Throughout  its  whole  length  within  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory the  Danube  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and  all  the  tributaries  above 
mentioned  are  likewise  navigable.  But  while  thus  serving  as  an  important  means 
of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Danube 
is  in  a  certain  measure  a  hindrance  to  the  communication  between  the  lands  on 
its  opposite  banks,  for  the  river  is  so  broad  and  rapid  that  to  bridge  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  and  expense,  and  there  is  now  in  fact  no  bridge  across  it  (except 
a  bridge  of  boats  at  Neusatz)  from  Buda-Pesth  to  its  mouth,  although  suet 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Besides  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the 
only  important  rivers  in  Austria  are  the  Elbe  (in  Bohemia),  the  Dniester  (in 
Transylvania),  and  the  Vistula  (on  the  Galician  frontier).  All  of  the  rivers 
abound  in  fish.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  in  the  mountainous  regions 
mostly  picturesque,  though  those  in  the  low  lands,  particularly  in  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  are  rather  marshes  than  lakes. 

GEOLOGY.— In  respect  of  its  geological  features  the  Austrian  Empire  belongs 
to  that  section  of  Europe  which  is  described  in  the  general  account  of  that  con- 
tinent as  remarkable  for  the  great  diversity  of  its  superficial  structure,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  countries  of  this  section.  All  kinds  of  rocks  and 
formations  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent  are  found  within  its  boundaries 
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spread  over  extensive  areas;  but  crystalline  and  unstratified  rocks,  together  with 
the  older  stratified  rocks,  predominate  in  the  west,  and  the  more  recent  stratified 
and  volcanic  rocks  in  the  east.  Looking  at  the  geological  structure  of  Austria  as 
a  whole  we  may  describe  it  as  consisting  of  a  belt  of  very  varied  breadth,  composed 
of  all  rocks  down  to  the  miocene  nearly  inclosing  the  alluvial  basin  forming  the 
great  plain  of  Hungary.  The  older  crystalline  and  unstratified  rocks  are  mainly 
developed  in  the  Alps  from  the  Tyrol  to  Styria,  between  about  lat.  46°  and  47° 
20',  and  in  Austria  proper,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia  from  the  Danube  north  to 
about  lat.  50°.  All  the  frontier  mountains  of  Bohemia  are  also  largely  composed 


The  Valley  of  the  Danube  at  Pressburg. 

of  these  rocks,  which  are  also  met  with  in  considerable  patches  in  Transylvania, 
the  north  of  Hungary,  and  elsewhere.  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  are  found 
along  the  north  of  the  unstratified  rocks  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Bohemia  on  both 
sides  of  a  line  extending  from  Pilsen  to  Prague.  The  carboniferous  system  is 
represented  in  the  Alps  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  in  Bohemia 
on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Silurian  tract,  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  in  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  north  and 
south-east  of  Hungary.  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks  are  largely  developed  both 
along  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  crystalline  nucleus  of  the  Alps,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  in  great  part  separated  on  the  north  by  the  Silurian  strata  already 
mentioned.  On  the  south  side  the  rocks  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  stretch 
away  to  the  south-east  through  Carniola  and  Dalmatia.  The  chalk  formation 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  is  also  largely  developed 
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in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Eocene  and 
miocene  deposits  cover  extensive  areas  in  Transylvania,  northern,  western,  and 
south-Avestern  Hungary,  and  all  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  from 
which  they  extend  on  the  north-west  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  along  which 
they  are  continued  on  the  south  side  to  the  westjof  Salzburg.  The  more  recent 
volcanic  rocks  (porphyry,  melaphyre,  trachyte,  and  basalt)  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
Transylvania,  and  the  north-east  and  north  of  Hungary,  in  all  of  which  regions 
they  are  developed  over  pretty  extensive  areas.  Finally,  alluvial  deposits  not  only 
occupy  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  which  extends  northwards  to  a  little  above  the 
latitude  of  Pesth,  north-eastwards  to  about  48°  15'  N.  lat.  and  22°  30'  E.  Ion.,  and 
in  the  west  forms  a  wedge  terminating  in  two  branches  about  16°  E.,  but  also 
are  found  in  a  smaller  basin  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  between  Pressburg 
and  Gran  and  communicating  with  the  larger  one  by  several  isthmuses,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  Galicia.  A  large  portion  of  the  countries  now  composing  the 
Austrian  Empire  was,  like  a  large  part  of  Germany,  at  one  time  submerged  by 
the  sea.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  the  general  appearance  of  its 
vast  plains,  the  nature  of  their  soil,  and,  above  all,  the  occurrence  of  fossil  sea- 
shells,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  former  dominion  of  the  ocean;  but  while  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  German  plain  was  still  under  water  during 
the  second  ice  age,  the  Austrian  plains  appear  at  that  time  to  have  already 
entirely  emerged  above  the  surface. 

CLIMATE,  VEGETATION,  AND  ZOOLOGY.— Austria  lies  between  the  iso- 
therms of  60°  and  50°.  and  has  a  climate  nearly  as  various  as  its  surface.  The 
northern  regions,  between  the  49th  and  51st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  have  an 
average  temperature  resembling  that  of  the  north  of  France.  BetAveen  latitude 
46°  and  49°  the  heat  is  considerable;  and  betAveen  42°  and  46°,  which  comprises 
the  Avhole  of  South  Austria,  it  is  still  greater;  the  winter  lasting  only  tAvo  or 
three  months,  and  being,  in  general,  extremely  mild.  In  this  region,  besides  all 
the  ordinary  cereals,  the  mulberry  and  the  olive,  rice,  maize,  wine,  figs,  and  here 
and  there  other  southern  fruits  flourish.  Further  north,  from  46°  to  50°  all 
kinds  of  grain,  including  maize,  thrive,  and  in  some  districts  (especially  LoAver 
Austria)  excellent  Avines  and  fruit  are  grown.  Beyond  lat.  50°  N.  grain  crops 
are  less  abundant,  and  hemp  and  flax  and  sugar-beet  are  more  largely  cultivated. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  the  Alpine  regions,  the  least  in  Dalmatia,  Istria, 
and  the  Hungarian  plain,  where  on  the  other  hand  there  are  heavy  deAvs.  The 
maritime  tracts  are  exposed  to  periodic  cold  storms  from  the  north-east  (the 
bora),  and  also  to  the  oppressive  sirocco  from  the  south-west.  In  Tyrol  the 
fohn  is  experienced.  (See  SWITZERLAND.)  The  snoAv-limit  is  found  on  an 
average  at  a  height  of  from  8400  to  8600  feet  in  the  Alps,  and  from  8200  to  8400  in 
the  Carpathians.  Of  the  agricultural  products  above  mentioned,  wine  is  most 
largely  grown  in  Dalmatia,  the  Croato-Slavonian  Frontier,  Hungary,  the  Tyrol, 
Istria,  and  Gorz  and  Gradiska,  in  all  of  which  the  annual  production  exceeds 
1 1  gallons  per  head.  Sugar-beet  is  principally  grown  in  Bohemia  and  MoraA-ia, 
tobacco  (a  state  monopoly)  in  the  Tyrol  and  Transylvania.  The  forests  cover 
69,000  square  miles,  or  one-third  of  the  productive  soil  of  the  empire,  and  yield 
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timber  of  excellent  quality,  adapted  for  all  purposes.  They  are  most  extensive 
in  the  Bukowina,  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia,  in  all  of  which  they  cover  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  surface.  Among  animals,  all  the  domestic  animals  of 
England  are  known  throughout  the  empire.  Fine  races  of  cattle  are  found,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  Alpine  provinces,  while  Dalmatia  and  the  other  maritime  pro- 
vinces, though  possessing  pastures  of  the  richest  kind,  are  very  deficient  both  in 
respect  of  the  number  and  the  quality  of  their  cattle.  The  rearing  of  sheep,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  very  important  industry  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Austria,  and  is  carried  on  with  peculiar  assiduity  and  skill  in  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Hungary.  In  the 
last-mentioned  province  the  number  of  sheep  is  remarkably  great,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  the  finer  breeds  smaller  than  in  the  others.  Horses  are  reared  chiefly 
in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  fine  breeds  of  a  strong  and  heavy  make  in 
Salzburg,  Upper  Styria,  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Herds  of  a  native  breed  of 
horses  of  small  size  roam  wild  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Wild  deer,  wild 
swine,  chamois,  foxes,  lynxes,  and  a  species  of  small  black  bear  are  found  in 
many  districts,  the  fox  and  lynx  being  particularly  abundant.  As  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  population  see  below,  section  on  People. 

MINERALS.— The  mineral  resources  of  Austria  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Germany,  but  their  working,  although  begun  at  an  earlier  date,  is  not  developed 
to  nearly  the  same  extent.  In  the  Noric  Alps  and  the  Carpathians  mining  was 
carried  on  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  miners  of 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  enjoyed  a  wide  celebrity.  All  the  metals  except  platinum 
are  found  in  one  part  of  the  empire  or  another,  and  in  addition  to  these,  coal,  salt, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found.  The  principal  mining  provinces 
are  Bohemia,  Styria,  Silesia,  and  Upper  Austria  among  the  Cisleithan  provinces, 
and  Hungary  (the  northern  districts)  and  Transylvania  among  the  Transleithan. 

MANUFACTURES. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  Austria  has  received  a 
great  impetus  from  the  abolition,  in  1860,  of  all  the  restrictions  by  which  it  was 
formerly  impeded,  and  the  establishment  of  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce, 
polytechnic  institutions,  &c. ;  and  its  advances  in  recent  years  are  far  more  striking 
than  those  which  the  empire  has  made  in  agriculture.  Manufactures  are  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  and 
Vorarlberg;  less  so  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  insignificant  in  Dalmatia, 
Bukowina,  and  Croato-Slavonia.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  as 
indicated  by  total  value  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods,  leather,  articles  in 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  steel,  besides  glass  and  earthenware.  The  principal  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  the  north  and  north-west  of  Bohemia,  Lower 
Austria,  and  Vorarlberg;  those  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  Moravia,  Bohemia, 
and  Silesia;  that  of  linen,  Bohemia.  In  the  manufacture  of  scientific  instru- 
ments Austria  holds  a  high  position;  those  of  Vienna  are  especially  celebrated. 
The  manufacture  of  stone  and  china  ware  is  very  extensive,  especially  in 
Bohemia,  and  gives  rise  to  a  brisk  export  trade.  The  glass  manufacture  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  developed  branches  of  industry  in  Austria.  The 
manufactories  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  monarchy  except  Dalmatia 
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and  the  other  maritime  provinces,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Bohemia,  where 
glass  and  glasswares  of  every  kind  are  produced.  The  iron  manufacture  is 
now  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  some  of  the  iron  and  steel  goods, 
such  as  scythes  and  reaping-hooks,  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  In  the 
making  of  machinery  also  Austria  has  made  great  advances,  and  now  sup- 
plies four-fifths  of  its  own  demand.  In  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewelry 
the  articles  of  Vienna  workmanship  compete  successfully  with  the  French.  As 
regards  articles  of  food,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  is  largely  carried  on 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  like  its  cultivation,  is  a 
state  monopoly,  and  is  carried  on  in  large  establishments  in  both  sections  of  the 
empire.  Tanning  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Moravia,  Lower  Austria, 
and  Bohemia,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  supply  the  demand.  The  manufacture  of 
leather  goods,  however,  is  very  large,  and  in  the  production  of  gloves  (in  Vienna 
and  Prague)  Austria  stands  next  to  France.  Boots  and  shoes  also  are  manu- 
factured in  great  quantity,  and  exported  to  Germany,  Kussia,  Koumania,  Egypt, 
South  America,  and  latterly  even  to  Australia. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION.— In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  navigable 
streams  in  Austria,  the  divergence  of  their  basins  and  the  thickness  of  the 
mountain  ranges  that  separate  them  do  not  admit  of  the  construction  of  an 
artificial  system  of  inland  navigation  such  as  exists  in  England  and  France. 
The  rivers  themselves,  however,  form  important  waterways,  and  above  all  the 
Danube,  which  was  long  almost  the  sole  grand  commercial  route  between  the 
interior  of  Austria,  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Since  about  1850 
the  traffic  upon  the  tributaries  of  this  river  has  greatly  increased  in  activity, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  steamboats.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  internal  waterways,  especially  in  the  western  provinces,  has  been  made  up 
for  by  the  construction  of  good  roads,  though  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  rendered  this  in  many  cases  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  The  construction 
of  these  roads  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  period 
1816  to  1825  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  great  commercial 
and  military  roads  leading  from  Austria  to  Italy  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
especially  of  the  road  over  the  Pass  of  Stelvio  or  the  Stilsserjoch,  the  most 
elevated  in  Europe,  on  which  one  descends  from  the  height  of  upwards  of  9500 
feet  in  passing  from  the  Tyrol  to  Bormio.  The  length  of  the  railways  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  equal  to  about  one  mile  for  every  22  square  miles  of  surface 
(in  the  Cisleithan  provinces  about  one  for  every  17,  in  the  Transleithan  about 
one  for  every  28).  The  number  of  private  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post- 
office  in  the  whole  empire  is  equal  to  more  than  9  per  head  of  the  population  (in 
the  Cisleithan  provinces  1 1  per  head,  in  the  Transleithan  more  than  5  per  head). 
The  annual  number  of  telegrams  in  the  empire  is  equal  to  about  one  for  every 
4|  persons  (in  the  Cisleithan  provinces  to  about  1  for  every  4,  and  in  the  Trans- 
leithan to  about  1  for  every  5). 

COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING.— The  external  commerce  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  situation,  is  principally  carried  on  by 
land  (including  river  and  canal  navigation),  the  land  commerce  amounting  to 
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about  four  times  as  much  as  the  maritime.  The  countries  with  which  it  is 
principally  carried  on  are  Saxony,  South  Germany,  and  Prussia,  the  countries 
next  in  importance  in  this  respect  being  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  transit 
trade  is  equal  to  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  that  originating  in  or  destined 
for  Austria.  Manufactured  articles  form  the  largest  head  both  in  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Austria,  and  in  both  cases  woven  fabrics,  yarns,  and  articles  in 
metal  are  the  chief;  but  whereas  the  imports  and  exports  of  tissues  nearly  balance 
each  other,  the  import  of  yarns  is  twice  as  great  as  the  exports,  and  the  exports 
of  articles  in  metal  about  thrice  as  great  as  the  imports.  After  these  three 
articles  those  of  next  consequence  among  the  imports  are  raw  materials  (chiefly 
fibres  for  spinning),  and  among  the  exports  cereals,  colonial  Wares,  and  animals 
and  animal  products.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Austria  is  not  very  large, 
but  its  real  amount  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  only 
the  trade  carried  on  directly  between  British  and  Austrian  ports,  while  Austrian 
produce  passing  through  other  countries  before  being  shipped  for  Britain  is 
included  among  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  respective  countries.  The 
principal  articles  exported  from  Austria  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  corn  and 
Hour,  and  those  imported  into  Austria  from  the  United  Kingdom  cotton  manu- 
factures and  iron.  The  shipping  of  Austria  is  centred  in  Trieste. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.  —  In  Austria  accounts  are  kept  in 
gulden  or  florins  of  100  neukreutzer  each,  the  value  of  the  florin  being  2s.  ster- 
ling. Practically  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  is  bank-notes,  of  all  denomina- 
tions from  1000  florins  to  1  florin.  These  circulate  at  the  rate  of  from  about 
8  to  20  per  cent  below  par.  The  Austrian  centner,  the  weight  by  which  all  large 
quantities  are  rated,  is  123J  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  The  metze,  the  largest  dry 
measure,  is  equal  to  1  "7  imperial  bushel.  The  eimer,  the  most  generally  used  liquid 
measure,  is  equal  to  14 '94  English  wine  gallons.  The  Vienna  foot  is  equal  to 
12 '45  inches  English.  In  superficial  measure  the  joch  of  land  is  equal  to  1*43 
English  acre. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— At  the  census  of  1880  the  numbers  of  the 
various  confessions  in  the  Austrian  Empire  were  as  follows : — 


Roman  Catholics, 
Greek  Catholics, 
Oriental  Greeks, 
Lutherans, 


24,172,379 
4,023,080 
2,424,818 
1,119,779 


Calvinists, 
Unitarians, 
Other  Christians, 
Jews, 


2,421,458 
55,796 
17,663 

1,630,074 


The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  belonging  to  this 
church  there  are  nine  archbishoprics  —  namely,  those  of  Vienna,  Salzburg, 
Gorz,  Prague,  Olmiitz,  Zara,  and  Lemberg,  at  the  last  of  which  there  are 
three,  one  each  for  the  Cathoh'cs  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  rites.  The 
civil  power  exercises  supreme  control  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  emperor 
being,  in  everything  but  the  name,  head  of  the  church;  and  as  no  sentence  of 
excommunication,  or  other  ecclesiastical  edict,  can  be  issued  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  crown,  the  pope's  direct  authority  in  Austria  is  more  limited  than  in 
some  other  countries.  For  the  Oriental  Greek  Church  there  are  three  metro 
politans  in-  the  empire  —  the  Austrian  at  CzernoAvitz,  the  Servian  at  Carlo- 
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witz,  and  the  Roumanian  at  Hermannstadt.  The  Roman  Catholics  outnumber 
all  other  sects  put  together  in  most  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  they  form  the 
most  numerous  body  in  every  province  except  Transylvania,  where  they  are  out- 
numbered both  by  the  Oriental  Greeks  and  the  Greek  Catholics,  and  Bukowina, 
where  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  former  only.  Elsewhere  Oriental  Greeks 
are  most  numerous  in  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  Greek 
Catholics  in  Galicia  and  Hungary.  The  Protestants  both  of  the  Calvinistic  and 
Lutheran  confession  are  most  numerous  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the 
Jews  are  found  in  greatest  number  in  Galicia  and  Hungary. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  reorganized  by  the  laws 

of  1868  and  1869,  which  laid 
the  obligation  of  erecting  ele- 
mentary schools  upon  the  com- 
munes. In  most  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  children  are  declared 
to  be  of  school  age  from  the 
end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  year;  in  the 
Hungarian  and  some  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  from  the 
end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  year.  Between 
these  years  attendance  on  the 
elementary  schools  is  according 
to  the  law  compulsory,  and  in 
the  Hungarian  provinces  there 
is  a  higher  class  of  people's 
schools,  called  "  Repetition 
Schools"  ( Wiederholungsschulen), 
on  which  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory for  young  people  of 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  complete,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  attend  another 
or  higher  educational  institution,  nor  receive  instruction  at  home.  But  while 
this  is  the  law  in  the  empire,  education  is  still  in  fact  very  backward  within 
its  boundaries.  According  to  the  most  recent  information  only  about  57 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  actually  in  attendance  at  school 
(in  the  Austrian  provinces  59  per  cent,  in  the  Hungarian  55  per  cent).  School 
attendance  is  least  in  the  Bukowina,  Galicia,  and  Dalmatia,  where  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  children  of  school  age  actually  attend  school,  while  in 
Vorarlberg  the  proportion  of  those  attending  school  amounts  to  90  per  cent, 
in  the  Tyrol  to  89  per  cent,  Salzburg  86,  Upper  Austria  83,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia  78-79,  and  Lower  Austria  76  per  cent.  Above  the  elementary 
schools  there  are  "real-schools"  and  gymnasia,  corresponding  to  the  same 
classes  of  schools  in  Germany;  and  higher  education  is  provided  for  by  the 
universities,  the  technical  high-schools,  and  the  various  institutions  in  which 
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particular  subjects  are  taught.  There  are  ten  universities  in  the  monarchy, 
namely,  in  Vienna  (Lower  Austria),  Prague  (Bohemia),  Innsbruck  (Tyrol), 
Gratz  (Styria),  Agram  (Croatia),  Pesth  (Hungary),  Klausenburg  (Transylvania), 
Czernowitz  (Bukowina),  and  Lemberg  and  CracoAv  in  Galicia.  Most  of  these 
have  four  faculties — Catholic  theology,  law  and  politics,  medicine,  and  phil- 
osophy. In  Czernowitz  and  Agram  there  is  no  medical,  and  in  Klausenburg 
no  theological  faculty;  and  in  the  first-mentioned  of  these  universities  the  theo- 
logical faculty  belongs  to  the  Oriental  Greek  Church.  The  technical  high-schools 
are  seven  in  number,  one  each  at  Vienna,  Gratz,  Briinn  (in  Moravia),  Lemberg, 
Cracow,  and  Buda-Pesth,  and  two,  a  German  and  a  Czech,  at  Prague.  Each 
of  these  is  divided  into  three  or  four  departments,  and  that  of  Vienna,  which 
is  styled  a  polytechnic  institute,  into  five. 

PEOPLE,  &c.— None  of  the  European  states,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  race  and  language  among  their  population  as  does  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  Slavs,  who  amount  to  above  16,000,000,  or  nearly  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  are  the  chief  of  the  component  nationalities  of  the 
monarchy  in  point  of  numbers,  forming  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carniola,  Galicia,  Dalmatia,  the  Kingdom  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  and  Northern  Hungary,  and  half  the  population  of  Silesia  and  Buko- 
wina. This  preponderance,  however,  is  only  apparent,  as  none  of  the  other  races 
are  split  up  into  so  many  branches,  differing  so  greatly  from  each  other  in  lan- 
guage, religion,  civilization,  manners,  and  customs.  The  following  table  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the  different  nationalities : — 


Nationalities. 

Principal  localities. 

Cisleithan 
Provinces. 

Transleithan 
Provinces. 

Whole 
Empire. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

(  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  ^| 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  Car-  | 

Germans, 

inthia,  N.  Styria,  the  borders  1 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ad-  j 

36-2 

11-5 

25-5 

joining  Germany,  and  else- 

L     where  in  isolated  settlements,  J 

Slavonians, 

55-7 

307 

44.4 

Czechs,  Moravians, 
and  Slovaks,  .  . 

Bohemia,    Moravia,    N.W.    of  ) 
Hungary,         \ 

22-5 

11-7 

17-3 

Ruthenians,      .  . 

12-8 

3-0 

8-5 

Poles,     

W.  Galicia,         

12-1 

6-9 

Slovenians,        .  . 

Carniola  and  S.  Styria, 

5-6 

0-3 

3-3 

Croatians        and 

Croatia,    Slavonia,    Istria,    and  ) 

0.7 

IB-? 

8  '4 

Servians,         .  . 

Dalmatia,         ...          ...             \ 

—  *  i 

J-v     ( 

Jews, 

Galicia  and  Hungary,    ... 

4-1 

3-6 

3-8 

Roumanians, 

Transylvania  and  Bukowina,   ... 

0-9 

17-3 

8-0 

Magyars,              .  . 

Hungary  &  Eastern  Transylvania, 

— 

35-6 

15-5 

Other  nationalities, 

31 

1-3 

2-8 

In  respect  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  east  and  west  of  the  empire  in  the  proportion  of  adults  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  forestry  and  to  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  west  the  proportion  of  the 
manufacturing  population  is  about  thrice  as  great  as  in  the  east,  varying  from 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  Dalmatia  to  25  per  cent  in  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
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via.  In  Bohemia  the  proportion  of  the  adult  population  engaged  in  agriculture 
is  only  41  per  cent,  whereas  in  Hungary  it  rises  to  67  per  cent,  in  Transylvania 
to  75  per  cent,  in  Galicia  to  77  per  cent,  and  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  to  80  per 
cent.  Since  the  passing  of  the  land  laws  of  1848-49  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Austria.  Till  that 
time  the  small  holders,  though  owners  of  the  land  they  held,  having  even  the 
right  to  sell  it  on  the  payment  of  certain  dues,  were  liable  for  certain  services  to 
their  feudal  superiors.  But  by  the  passing  of  these  laws  such  services  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  holders  of  the  land  made  unconditional  proprietors,  compensation 
being  made  to  the  feudal  superiors  to  whom  their  services  were  previously  due. 
These  laws  have  had  the  most  beneficial  effect.  The  peasant  proprietors  of 
Austria  are  now  said  to  be  in  very  thriving  circumstances,  and  the  value  of  land 
there  is  stated  to  have  increased  100  per  cent  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

There  are  only  five  towns  in  the  empire  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
namely,  Vienna,  which  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of  1,104,000,  Buda- 
Pesth  (360,000),  Prague  (218,000),  Trieste  (133,000),  and  Lemberg  (110,000). 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— As  already  mentioned,  Austria  nov, 
consists  of  a  German,  or  Slavo-Germanic,  or  Cisleithan  Monarchy,  and  a  Trans- 
leithan  or  Hungarian  Kingdom,  each  with  its  own  parliament,  ministers,  and 
government.  "The  connecting  ties  between  them,"  says  the  Statesman's  Year- 
Book,  "consist  in  the  person  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  common  army  and 
navy,  and  in  a  governing  body  known  as  the  Delegations.  The  Delegations  form 
a  parliament  of  120  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  and  represent  the 
legislature  of  German  Austria,  and  the  other  half  that  of  Hungary,  the  upper 
house  of  each  returning  twenty,  and  the  lower  house  forty  deputies.  In  all 
matters  affecting  the  common  affairs  the  Delegations  have  a  decisive  vote,  and 
their  resolutions  require  neither  the  confirmation  nor  the  approbation  of  the 
representative  assemblies  in  which  they  have  their  source.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  procedure  for  the  Delegations  is  to  sit  and  vote  in  two  chambers,  the  sixty 
deputies  of  Austria  proper  forming  the  one,  and  the  sixty  of  Hungary  the  other. 
But  it  is  provided  that  if  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  in  this  manner,  the  two 
bodies  must  meet  together  and  without  further  debate  give  their  final  vote, 
which  is  binding  for  the  whole  empire.  Specially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Delegations  are  all  matters  affecting  foreign  affairs,  war,  and  finance."  The 
Delegations  meet  every  year  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  alternately. 

The  constitution  of  the  Cisleithan  Monarchy  was  finally  established  in  Dec. 
1867.  By  it  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  Eeichsrath,  which  consists 
of  an  upper  house,  or  house  of  lords  (Herrnhaus),  and  a  lower  house,  or  house  of 
deputies  (Abgeordneterihaus}.  The  former  is  composed  of  princes  of  the  imperial 
family,  of  nobles  whose  families  have  a  hereditary  right  to  this  dignity,  of  the 
archbishops,  the  bishops  of  princely  rank,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  life  members 
nominated  by  the  emperor.  The  lower  house  consists  of  353  members,  elected 
by  all  citizens  above  twenty-four  possessing  a  small  property  qualification.  The 
rights  belonging  to  the  E/eichsrath  are — consent  to  all  laws  relating  to  military 
service;  co-operation  in  the  legislation  on  commercial  matters,  customs,  railways, 
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&c.;  and  examination  of  the  estimates  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state, 
and  other  financial  matters.  In  addition  to  the  general  legislature  of  the  Cis- 
leithan  provinces  as  a  whole,  there  is  also  a  local  legislature  for  each  of  the 
seventeen  provinces,  namely,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  Lower 
Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Bukowina,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg,  Gortz  and  Gradiska,  Istria,  and  the  free  town  of  Trieste.  The  pro- 
vincial diets  are  composed  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  chancellors  of  the 
universities,  the  representatives  of  the  great  estates,  of  towns,  of  boards  of  com- 
merce, and  of  rural  communes.  The  laws  passed  in  these  diets  are  naturally  of 


Vienna. 


a  local  nature,  having  reference  to  county  taxation,  agricultural,  educational,  and 
other  matters. 

The  constitution  of  Hungary,  including  also  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transyl- 
vania, dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  or  about  895  A.D.  It  rests  upon 
a  number  of  statutes  published  at  long  intervals,  the  principal  of  these  being  the 
"Bulla  Aurea"  of  Andrew  II,  granted  in  1222,  by  which  the  government  was 
defined  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king 
and  the  diet  or  Reichstag  conjointly.  The  latter  consists  of  an  upper  house  or 
house  of  magnates,  and  of  a  lower  house  or  house  of  representatives.  The  house 
of  magnates  is  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood,  archbishops  and  bishops,  peers 
and  dignitaries,  besides  two  deputies  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  six  of  Transyl- 
vania. The  members  of  the  lower  house  are  elected  by  all  citizens  of  full  age  pay- 
ing direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  16s.  a  year.  The  Hungarian  Reichstag  corre- 
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spends  to  the  Reichsrath  of  the  Cisleithan  provinces,  and  accordingly  only  deals 
with  such  matters  as  are  common  to  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Hungarian 
crown.  Transylvania  is,  so  far  as  legislation  and  administration  are  concerned, 
entirely  incorporated  with  Hungary.  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  however,  have  a 
Landtag  or  diet  of  their  own,  which,  like  the  provincial  diets  of  the  Cisleithan 
portion  of  the  empire,  consists  of  only  one  chamber,  and  which  is  competent  to 
deal  with  all  matters  belonging  to  the  interior  administration  of  the  provinces,  with 
religion  and  education,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice.  Fiume,  which  was 
formerly  associated  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  subject  to  the  Landtag  of 
these  provinces,  has  since  August,  1870,  been  put  directly  under  the  central  Hun- 
garian government. 

There  being  three  distinct  parliaments  in  the  empire,  there  are  also  three 
budgets,  that,  viz.,  for  the  whole  empire,  that  for  Cisleithan,  and  that  for  Trans- 
leithan  Austria.  A  small  portion  of  the  imperial  revenue  of  Austria  is  derived 
from  customs  and  other  sources,  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  by  the  two 
divisions  of  the  empire,  70  per  cent  thereof  being  contributed  by  the  Cisleithan 
and  30  per  cent  by  the  Transleithan  portion.  The  revenue  of  the  Cisleithan 
Monarchy  is  principally  derived  from  the  state  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  salt, 
direct  taxes  on  land,  buildings,  incomes,  &c.,  customs  duties,  excise  duties  on 
sugar,  beer,  spirits,  and  wine,  &c.,  stamps,  and  a  state  lottery.  The  debt  charges 
absorb  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  the  revenue.  The  Transleithan  Monarchy 
has  the  same  sources  of  revenue  as  the  Cisleithan,  but  derives  a  more  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  income  (about  one-eighth  of  the  whole)  from  state 
domains  and  establishments. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  The  period  of  service  is  twelve  years, 
and  at  its  commencement  one  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  nor  more  than 
thirty-six.  Of  the  twelve  years  of  service  three  are  passed  in  the  line,  seven  in 
the  reserve,  and  two  in  the  landwehr.  In  the  navy  the  term  of  service  is  ten 
years.  On  a  peace  footing  the  army  numbers  about  270,000,  and  on  a  war 
footing  about  800,000  men  (excluding  landwehr,  250,000).  The  principal  naval 
station  of  Austria  is  Pola,  and  the  principal  arsenal  Trieste. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  all 
the  territory  now  composing  the  empire  of  Austria,  except  Austria  proper 
north  of  the  Danube,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Galicia  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Tyrol  belonged  partly  to  the  province  of  Rhsetia  (which  com- 
prised also  parts  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Switzerland),  and  partly  to  Noricum, 
which  latter  province  embraced  nearly  all  Austria  proper  south  of  the  Danube, 
the  whole  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia,  all  except  the  east  and  south  of 
Styria,  and  all  the  northern  part  of  Carniola.  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Illyricum-Dalmatia,  and  the  province  of  Pannonia 
included  the  whole  territory  between  Noricum  on  the  west,  the  Danube  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  a  line  drawn  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Save  from  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Danube.  All  the  rest  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Dacia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  about  270  A.D.  The  Austrian 
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Empire  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Eastern  Mark  or 
March,  between  the  Enns  and  the  Raab  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  by  Charles 
the  Great  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  To  this  territory  Upper 
Austria  was  added  in  1156,  and  at  the  same  time  this  dominion  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  duchy.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  duchy  (to 
which  Styria  had  meantime  been  added)  came  into  the  possession  of  Ottokar  of 
Bohemia.  In  1276  Ottokar  was  compelled  to  cede  all  his  dominions  to  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  but  whom  Ottokar  had 
refused  to  recognize.  It  was  thus  that  the  Austrian  dominions  passed  over  to  the 
house  which  still  possesses  them,  and  which  at  that  time  had  also  considerable 
but  scattered  possessions  in  Alsace,  and  what  is  now  Northern  Switzerland.  In 
1283  a  division  of  the  Austrian  territories  was  made  between  the  sons  of  Rudolf, 
by  which  Bohemia  was"  severed  from  the  Duchy  of  Austria,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  dominions  of  the  dukes  of  Austria  comprised  besides 
Austria  proper  only  Styria  and  the  possessions  in  the  west.  The  following  table, 
in  which  the  principal  subsequent  gains  and  losses  of  Austria  are  recorded,  with 
the  dates  of  the  gains  on  the  left  and  those  of  the  losses  on  the  right,  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  territorial  history  of  Austria  from  1300  downwards.  The  names 
of  territories  no  longer  Austrian  are  printed  in  italics.  To  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  table  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  first  assumed  in  1806  by  Francis  I.  on  his  relinquishing  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Germany: — 

Acquired.  Lost. 

1335       Carinthia  and   part  of   Carniola,  by  inheritance   and   imperial 

infeftment. 
1363      The  Tyrol   proper,  with  the  greater   part  of   the  remainder  of 

Carniola,  by  succession  treaty. 

1365-1759  Vorarlberg,  by  purchase,  treaty,  and  conquest. 
1367      Breisgau  in  Baden,  by  purchase. 
1382      Trieste  and  adjacent  territory,  by  voluntary  submission. 

Several  districts  in  Switzerland,  through  the  defeats  of  Sempach 

and  Nafels,' 1386-88 

Territories  in  Aargau,  &c.,  conquered  by  the  Swiss  Confederates,    1415-18 

Thurgau  ceded  to  the  Swiss, 1461 

1478      The  Netherlands  by  marriage. 
1500      Gorz  and  Gradiska. 
1500-1518  The  remainder  of  the  Tyrol  except  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and 

Brixen. 

1516      Spain  and  Spanish  America,  Naples,  and   Sicily,  inherited  by 

Charles  V.  from  his  maternal  grandfather  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Spain  and  the  Spanish  Dominions  with  the  Netherlands  separated 

by  Charles  V.  from  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  which  were 

given  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 1521 

1526      Bohemia  (including    Lusatia}  with    Moravia  and    Silesia    by 

succession  treaties  and  free  choice  of  the  states. 

1526      Hungary  by  marriage  and  election.     (The  southern  and  eastern 
portion  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.) 
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Acquired.  Lost. 

Lusatia  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 1635 

Alsace  ceded  to  France, 1648 

1696      Transylvania  ceded  by  Prince  Michael  II. 

1699       The  remainder  of  Hungary  with  Croatia  and  Slavouia,  ceded  by 

the  Turks  in  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz. 

1714      The   Spanish  Netherlands,  the   Milanese  territory,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia  (in  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  confirming  that  of  Utrecht). 
1718       The  Banat  in  the  south-east  of  Hungary  acquired  from  Turkey 
in  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz. 

1720       Sardinia  exchanged  for  Sicily, 1720 

1735  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  ceded  by  Spain  in  the  Peace  of 
Vienna. 

Naples  and  Sicily  ceded  to  Spain  in  the  same  peace, 1735 

Nearly  all  Silesia  ceded  to  Prussia  in  Peace  of  Breslau,  ....       1742 
Parma  and  Piacenza  ceded  in  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,      .     .     .       1748 
1772       Eastern  Galicia,  in  first  partition  of  Poland. 
1776       Bukowina  ceded  by  the  Turks. 

The  Netherlands  ceded  to  France,  and  the  Breisgau  to  the  Duke 

ofModena, 1797 

1797       Istria  and  Dalmatia  as  compensation  for  the  cessions  just  men- 
tioned. 
All    the    remaining   possessions    in    Switzerland,   in    Peace    of 

Luneville, 1801 

1803      The  secularized  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol. 
1805       Salzburg  in  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  in  compensation  for  various 

ceded  territories  afterwards  restored. 
1814       Lombardy  and  Venetia  in  Peace  of  Paris. 

1846  The  Grand-duchy  of  Cracow,  with  portions  of  Galicia  previously 
ceded. 

Lombardy  ceded  to  Sardinia  in  Peace  of  Zurich, 1859 

Venetia  ceded  to  Italy  in  Peace  of  Vienna, 1866 

1878  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  all  still 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but  the  first  two  occupied 
and  administered,  the  last  only  occupied  by  Austria. 

CISLEITHAN    PROVINCES. 

LOWER  AUSTRIA  (in  German,  NiederosterreicK)  is  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  lies 
below  the  Enns.  The  part  lying  south  of  the  Danube  belongs,  in  the  south,  to 
the  Alps,  which  here  attain  in  the  Schneeberg  the  height  of  6809  feet,  and  in  the 
(Etscher  that  of  6189  feet.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps  proper  is  a  lower  range  to 
which  the  northern  part  of  the  "VVienerwald  belongs,  and  beyond  that  again  to 
the  Danube  the  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  level.  The  district  north  of 
the  Danube  is  in  the  west  a  high-lying  country  intersected  by  deep  river  beds, 
and  towards  the  east  it  gradually  sinks  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Marchfeld.  The 
climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  but  is  liable  to  great  variations  in  temperature.  In  the  east  the  vine 
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thrives,  while  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  and  in  the  severe  climate  of  the  hill- 
country  in  the  north-west  even  fruit  grows  only  sparingly.  In  general  the 
agricultural  products  are  abundant,  though  they  do  not  suffice  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  dense  population.  The  vineyards  occupying  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  spurs 
of  the  Wienerwald  yield  some  excellent  sorts  of  wine,  and  poorer  sorts  are 
grown  in  some  other  parts  of  the  province.  Mining  industry  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  production  of  iron,  but  coal,  alum,  graphite,  besides  stones  and  earths, 
are  also  obtained  to  some  extent.  Mineral  springs  of  some  celebrity  exist  at 
Baden,  a  few  miles  south  of  Vienna.  Besides  Vienna,  where  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures  is  carried  on,  the  principal  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  are 
the  neighbourhood  of  Waidhofen  in  the  west,  where  iron  is  wrought,  and  the 
plain  round  Neustadt,  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton-spinning.  Hand-weaving  is 
largely  pursued  in 
the  north  -  western 
highlands.  The  total 
area  of  the  province 
is  7655  square  miles, 
and  the  population 
in  1880,  2,330,621. 
The  only  impor- 
tant town  in  Lower 
Austria  is  Vienna 
(German,  Wieri),  the 
capital  of  the  whole 
empire.  Lying  in 
the  same  latitude 
as  Munich,  and  only 
about  half  a  degree 

below  that  of  Paris,  it  occupies  a  charming  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  in  a  small  plain  overlooked  by  grass-covered  or  wood-clad  hills  of 
various  elevation.  Formerly  the  Danube  at  Vienna  consisted  of  numerous 
winding  channels,  which  were  constantly  changing  their  direction  as  the  islets 
and  marshes  that  separated  them  altered  their  position,  and  at  that  time  the 
city  was  washed  by  only  one  arm  of  the  stream.  But  in  the  last  century 
this  arm  was  converted  into  a  canal  which  completely  traverses  the  city,  and  in 
its  passage  through  it  receives  the  Wiener  Fluss  before  rejoining  the  main  stream. 
At  the  same  time  a  bed  of  nearly  2000  feet  in  breadth,  bordered  by  well-built 
quays,  was  dug  out  for  the  main  stream,  and  the  portion  between  it  and  the 
canalized  arm  is  now  occupied  partly  by  new  quarters  of  the  town,  partly  by  the 
magnificent  park  of  the  Prater,  covering  an  area  of  4230  acres,  or  about  6§  square 
miles.  The  old  town  of  Vienna  is  still  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  and  even  the  seat 
of  the  court  and  the  centre  of  fashionable  life.  It  occupies  a  small  semicircle 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  though  its  streets  are  narrow  and  often 
crooked  they  are  well  paved  and  lined  by  lofty  and  substantially  built  houses. 
Round  this  portion  of  the  city  is  a  zone  1300  feet  in  breadth  known  as  the 
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Ring,  formerly  occupied  by  fortifications  but  now  by  handsome  streets,  squares, 
and  gardens,  and  separated  from  the  old  town  by  a  spacious  street  about  160 
feet  in  width,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  trees.     Of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
city  the  most  venerable  and  the  most  conspicuous  at  a  distance  is  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen's,  part  of  which  is  the  remains  of  a  Romanesque  basilica  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  rest  Gothic  in  style,  and  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  though  the  front  was  completed  only  in  1855.     In  the 
south-west  of  the  city  is  the  castle  of  Schonbrunn,  the  summer  palace  of  the 
emperors,  completed  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1744,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  and 
admirably  laid  out  garden.     The  University  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1365,  is  next 
after  Prague  the  oldest  in  the  empire,  and  has  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
university  in  the  world.     It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  medical  school,  the 
reputation  of  which  at  the  present  day  stands  higher  than  any  other.     Like  the 
sister  capital  of  Germany  Vienna  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  during  the  present 
century.     In  1800  it  contained  only  about  260,000  inhabitants,  in  1830  about 
318,000,  and  at  the  census  of  1880  contained  with  its  suburbs  a  population  of 
no  less  than  1,104,000.     Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Vienna  are  of  German 
origin,  and  seven-eighths  are  German  in  language  and  manners.     Among  the 
latter  are  the  Jews,  who  number  about  60,000.     Of  the  non-German  population 
the  most  important  section  is  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  who  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  artisan  class  and  among  domestic  servants.     Vienna  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  bore  in  Roman  times  the  name  of  Vindobona,  probably  a  Latinized 
form  of  a  Celtic  name  signifying  "  abode  of  the  Wends."     It  was  included  in  the 
eastern  mark  on  the  foundation  of  that  government  by  Charles  the  Great  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  about  1142  it  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of  the  margraves. 
UPPER   AUSTRIA  (Oberfoterreich)  is   that  division  of  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria  which  is  separated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  by  the  Enns  from 
Lower  Austria,  and  by  the  Inn  from  Bavaria.     The  portion  of  this  territory  lying 
south  of  the  Danube  contains  Alpine  peaks  rising  in  some  cases  to  the  height  of 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet,  the  principal  being  the  Dachstein,  Priel,  and  Purgas. 
North  of  the  Danube  it  belongs  in  part  to  the  Bohmerwald,  in  part  to  the  lofty 
hill  country  which  also  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Lower  Austria,  and  which  in 
the  upper  as  in  the  lower  division  is  intersected  by  deep  river  beds.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  territory  consists  mainly  of  low  hills  and  plains.     Alpine  lakes  are 
numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  picturesque.     The  climate  resembles  that  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  is  on  the  whole  a  degree  colder,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  not  practicable.     More  than  half  the  surface  is  arable,  and  the  land  is 
more  fertile  and  agriculture  further  advanced  than  in  Lower  Austria.     Garden 
cultivation  is  carefully  pursued  in  many  districts,  and  orchards  exist  wherever 
the  climate  admits  of  them,  in  consequence  of  which  cider  and  other  liquors  made 
from  fruit  are  more  favourite  beverages  than  wine.     The   pastures   are   more 
extensive  than  in  Lower  Austria,  and  the  forests  not  less  so,  the  latter  occupying 
not  much  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  productive  surface,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
whole.     Among  minerals,  the  most   important  are  common   salt   and   lignite; 
copper,  iron,  vitriol,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  being  also  obtained,  though  not 
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to  any  great  amount.  The  salt-mines  are  situated  in  the  district  called  the 
Salzkammergut  ('estate  of  salt  chambers')  in  the  south  of  the  province,  where 
there  are  enormous  deposits  of  rock-salt,  of  which  in  the  south-east  an  entire 
mountain,  the  Salzberg,  is  composed.  The  quarries  of  Upper  Austria  are  also 
of  great  value,  especially  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Ischl  and  Goisern, 
the  millstone  quarries  at  Perg  and  Dachsberg,  and  the  granite  quarries  near 
Mauthausen,  which  supply  Vienna  with  its  excellent  paving-stone.  Manufactur- 
ing industry  is  not  so  highly  developed  as  in  Lower  Austria;  but  hand- 
weaving  is  largely  pursued  in  the  highlands  north  of  the  Danube,  the  iron 
industry  is  important  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Steyer  on  the  Enns,  and  woollens 
and  leather  are  manufactured  at  Linz  on  the  Danube.  This  last  town  (pop. 
42,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town,  possess- 
ing an  old  castle  (noAV  used  as  barracks)  and  a  fine  cathedral  of  modern  date. 
The  town  owes  its  activity  chiefly  to  the  river  navigation,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  centres.  Its  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  helmet-shaped  head-dresses  glittering  with  gold.  The  area  of 
the  province  is  4633  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1880,  759,620. 

As  stated  in  the  general  historical  notice  of  the  Austrian  Empire  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria  was  originally  a  mark  or  frontier  government  instituted  by  Charles 
the  Great.  Near  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  this  territory,  then  having  an  area 
of  only  about  7000  square  miles,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Baben- 
berg,  and  the  name  Austria  (Ostirrichi)  is  first  met  with  about  the  same  date. 
In  1156  the  territory  was  enlarged  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  the 
title  of  archduke,  which  is  borne  by  no  other  family  than  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  Eudolf  of  Hapsburg 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  first  formally  conferred  by  imperial 
letters  patent  in  1453.  The  district  of  Upper  Austria  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Innviertel,  lying  between  the  Hausruck  range  of  hills,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Inn,  was  only  acquired  from  Bavaria  in  the  Peace  of  Teschen  in  1778. 

SALZBURG,  which  has  the  rank  of  a  duchy  among  the  Austrian  provinces, 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  between  the  Tyrol  in  the 
west  and  Styria  in  the  east.  A  small  portion  of  its  surface  in  the  north  belongs 
to  the  Bavarian  plateau,  but  the  remainder  is  mostly  mountainous  and  gradually 
rises  to  the  crest  of  the  Middle  Alps,  which  are  here  crowned  by  several  peaks 
from  8000  to  12,000  feet  in  height.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the  Hohe 
Tauern  in  the  south,  where  the  Gross  Venediger  rises  to  the  height  of  12,047 
feet,  and  the  Dreiherrenspitze,  the  Viesbachhorn,  the  Hochnarr,  and  the  Ankogel 
approach  that  height.  The  higher  valleys  of  this  range  are  filled  with 
numerous  glaciers,  which  on  the  Salzburg  side  cover  altogether  about  120 
square  miles.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Salzach,  which  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  receives  the  waters  of  all  the  torrents  of  the  Tauern  chain.  Several 
of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  waterfalls,  those  of  the  Krimler  Ache  being  the 
highest  in  the  empire.  Although  about  80  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  productive, 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  unfavourable  that  the  yield  of 
cereals  suffices  to  meet  only  about  one-half  of  the  consumption.  The  greater  part 
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of  the  productive  surface  is  taken  up  by  woods  and  commons  (almeri),  each  of 
which  occupies  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  that  area.  The  commons  are 
of  great  importance  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  dairy  fanning,  which  have 
here  reached  a  higher  stage  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Horses  also 
are  reared,  and  the  mountain  race  of  Pinzgau  in  the  south-west  is  considered  to 
furnish  the  best  draught-horses  in  Austria.  Of  mineral  products  the  most 
important  is  salt,  which  is  obtained  in  great  quantity  at  Hallein,  near  the 
Bavarian  frontier.  Those  of  less  consequence  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
nickel,  and  arsenic.  The  duchy  is  very  rich  in  marble  and  limestone,  the  former 


Salzburg. 

obtained  from  the  Untersberg,  a  remarkable  mountain  near  Salzburg,  which  has 
furnished  the  material  for  many  of  the  finest  buildings  of  Munich.  The  area 
of  the  duchy  is  2767  square  miles,  the  population  in  1869,  153,159;  in  1880, 
163,570. 

The  chief  town  of  the  duchy,  Salzburg  (23,000),  occupies  a  site  quite  unique 
in  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  charming  in  Europe.  It 
is  situated  in  the  north  of  the  duchy,  and  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  impetuous 
glacier  torrent  of  the  Salzach,  between  two  enormous  blocks  of  limestone  breccia, 
each  about  600  feet  high,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Alps,  which  describe  a 
semicircle  in  the  south  and  form  a  magnificent  background  for  all  the  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  two  limestone  hills  are  called  respectively  the  Monchs- 
berg  and  the  Kapuzinerberg,  and  the  former  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  pierced 
by  a  tunnel  about  440  feet  in  length  which  serves  as  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
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town.  The  town  is  not  regularly  built.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dark;  but  its  well-built,  flat-roofed  houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  marble 
is  largely  employed,  and  its  numerous  fountains  and  monuments,  give  it  a  hand- 
some and  Somewhat  of  an  Italian  appearance.  Salzburg  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  since  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  its  cathedral  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  copies  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mozart, 
and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  and  that  in  which  he  resided  are  still 
pointed  out.  In  the  south  of  the  duchy  are  the  baths  of  Gastein,  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  fact  that  several  important  interviews  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  and  their  ministers  have  taken  place  there. 

The  duchy  of  Salzburg  was  an  archiepiscopal  dominion  till  the  secularization 
(if  the  territory  in  1802.  It  was  given  to  Austria  in  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  in 
1805,  but  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria,  from  whose  hands  it 
passed  definitively,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  into  those  of  Austria 
in  1815. 

TYROL,  or  TIROL,  and  VORARLBERG  are  the  two  westernmost  provinces 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  lying  between  Bavaria  in  the  north  and  Italy  in  the 
south,  Vorarlberg  forming  the  north-westernmost  corner  of  this  territory,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Constance.  In  magnificence  of  scenery  Tyrol  is  inferior  only  to 
Switzerland,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation,  being  like  it  a  land  of  snowfields, 
glaciers,  avalanches,  and  waterfalls.  The  Alps  enter  it  from  Switzerland  in  three 
chains,  of  which  the  central  (composed  of  the  Tyrol  or  (Etzthaler  Alps  and  the 
Hohe  Tauern)  is  the  loftiest,  and  divides  the  country  into  North  and  South  Tyrol. 
The  (Etzthaler  Alps  contain  peaks  rising  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  11,000  feet, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Tyrol  and  Carinthia  the  Gross  Glockner,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Eastern  Alps,  belonging  to  the  Hohe  Tauern,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,460 
feet.  In  the  (Etzthaler  Alps  is  the  Brenner  Pass,  famed  for  its  romantic  scenery, 
and  traversed  by  the  main  highway  to  Italy  from  Germany,  while  the  mountain 
over  which  it  crosses  is  pierced  by  a  railway  tunnel.  There  are  also  innumerable 
minor  valleys,  all  as  well  as  the  principal  capable  of  cultivation.  The  drainage 
of  Xorth  Tyrol  is  mainly  carried  to  the  Danube  by  the  Inn,  which  is  the  only 
navigable  river;  that  of  South  Tyrol  is  mostly  conveyed  to  the  Adriatic  by  the 
Etsch  (Adige).  The  large  lakes  Garda  and  Constance  are  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  Tyrolese  territory;  the  interior  lakes  are  numerous  but  small.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  surface  is  practically  inaccessible,  nearly  two-fifths  is  occupied  by  forests 
(18  per  cent  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  state),  and  the  remainder,  capable 
of  cultivation,  is  largely  occupied  by  commons,  and  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  central  chain  of  the  Alps  forms  a  climatic  boundary  north  of  which  the 
weather  is  in  a  large  measure  cold  and  severe,  while  south  of  it,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Etsch,  the  summer  heat  is  sometimes  intolerable.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  north  of  the  chain  is  from  45° '5  to  47°  Fahr.,  while  at 
Trent  and  Bozen  (Bolzano)  it  is  54°.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  maize,  the  last  being  the  main  product  in  South  Tyrol. 
Potatoes,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown;  and  in  South 
Tyrol  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  are  likewise  important  objects  of  cultivation. 
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The  system  of  cultivation  pursued  in  South  Tyrol  is  peculiar.  Only  narrow 
strips  of  ploughed  land  are  left  between  the  vineyards  or  mulberry  plantations, 
and  these  are  usually  sown  with  a  variety  of  crops.  On  the  extensive  pastures 
of  Tyrol  are  reared  large  numbers  of  live  stock,  principally  cattle  (of  which 
there  are  several  excellent  races),  sheep,  and  goats.  Sheep-rearing,  however,  is  in 
a  comparatively  backward  condition.  The  chase,  a  favourite  occupation  of  the 
Tyrolese,  is  no  longer  so  productive  as  formerly.  Mining  also,  which  was  at  one 

time  an  important  industry  in 
Northern  Tyrol,  has  now  greatly 
declined,  producing  only  small 
quantities  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  and  lignite.  Mineral 
springs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
numerous.  In  manufactures 
Vorarlberg  occupies  a  high 
place,  producing  large  quantities 
of  cottons,  muslin,  and  cambric, 
besides  yarn.  The  silk  industry 
is  carried  on  in  South  Tyrol, 
which  has  thus  in  this  respect 
also  the  character  of  an  Italian 
territory.  Innsbruck  and  Bozen 
are  the  chief  seats  of  industry 
in  the  rest  of  the  province.  In 
consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  resources  of  the  province 
a  considerable  number  of  the 
people  leave  their  homes  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  to 
push  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
countries.  In  recent  years  emi- 
gration to  trans-oceanic  lands 
has  been  on  the  increase.  The 
Tyrolese  are  a  simple,  manly, 
loyal,  and  religious  people,  not 
without  a  share  of  superstition.  About  60  per  cent  of  them  are  Germans,  and 
about  38  per  cent  (in  the  south)  Italians,  the  remainder  chiefly  of  the  same  race 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine  in  Switzerland.  The  area  of  Tyrol  is  10,321 
square  miles,  population  in  1880,  805,176;  area  of  Vorarlberg,  1004  square  miles, 
population  in  1880,  107,373;  total  area,  11,328  square  miles,  total  population 
912,549. 

Innsbruck  or  Innspruck  (20,000),  which  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol 
since  1361,  is  admirably  situated  in  the  broadest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Inn,  and  stands  on  both  sides  of  that  river  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Sill.  It  possesses  a  university  founded  in  1677,  and  also  a  very  interesting 
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provincial  museum  called  the  Ferdinandeum.  Trent  (German  Trient,  Italian 
Trento;  20,000)  is  the  capital  of  Italian  Tyrol,  and  is  situated  on  the  Etsch.  At 
the  time  of  the  famous  council  (1545-1563)  summoned  to  settle  the  disorders 
introduced  into  the  church  by  the  Reformation  it  was  a  German  town,  but  it  has 
since  become  completely  Italian  both  in  language  and  aspect.  Trent  is  the  ancient 
Tridentum,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rhsetia.  From  the  eleventh 
century  till  1803  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  exercising  secular  dominion. 

The  greater  part  of  Tyrol  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Rhsetia,  but  the  Pusterthal  in  the  south-east  belonged  to  Noricum,  and  Vorarl- 
berg  to  Vindelicia.  In  the  feudal  ages  the  territory  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  lordships,  and  it  first  acquired  its  present  name  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  it  was  nearly  all  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol.  In  1363 
it  was  bequeathed  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  being  more  than  once  detached 
as  an  appanage  it  was  not  finally  annexed  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  till  1665. 
Vorarlberg  formed  in  the  middle  ages  five  counties,  which  were  successively 
acquired  by  Austria  between  1375  and  1760. 

STYRIA  (German,  Steiermark)  ranks  as  a  duchy  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  and  the  west  of  Hungary.  It 
belongs  decidedly  to  the  class  of  alpine  lands,  being  traversed  by  three  distinct 
mountain  chains,  branching  partly  from  the  Noric  and  partly  from  the  Carnian 
Alps,  and  attaining  in  their  culminating  points  a  height  about  8000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Between  the  mountain-ridges  are  numerous  valleys  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  but  the  only  part  of  the  surface  which  flattens  down  so  as  to 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  is  in  the  south-east,  where  the  Mur 
and  the  Drave  are  gradually  approaching  each  other,  preparatory  to  their 
final  junction  in  Hungary.  The  whole  of  Styria  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Danube.  There  are  a  great  number  of  small  lakes  embosomed  among  the 
mountains,  and  generally  rich  in  natural  beauty.  As  regards  the  products  of 
the  soil  Upper  Styria  is  decidedly  Alpine  in  character,  and  there  forestry  and 
cattle-rearing  are  the  principal  employments  of  the  people,  while  in  Middle  and 
Lower  Styria  agriculture  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  is  largely  carried  on 
along  with  forestry.  About  92  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  is  productive,  and 
of  this  portion  nearly  a  half  is  occupied  by  forests,  Styria  being  the  most 
abundantly  wooded  of  the  Austrian  crown-lands.  Wine  is  grown  throughout 
Lower  Styria,  and  more  partially  in  Middle  Styria.  But  besides  the  forests  the 
great  source  of  wealth  in  Styria  is  minerals.  Among  these  the  most  important 
is  iron,  which  has  obtained  a  world- wide  reputation  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed 
quality.  Less  important  minerals  are  lignite,  coal,  salt  (in  the  Salzkammergut, 
a  portion  of  which  extends  into  this  land),  graphite,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  &c.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  land  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  fabricating  of 
raw  iron  into  various  articles,  such  as  nails,  axles,  ploughshares,  wire,  parts  of 
machinery,  and  various  cutting  instruments,  especially  scythes.  The  area  of 
the  duchy  is  8670  square  miles,  population  in  1869,  1,137,990,  according  to 
census  of  1880,  1,213,597,  of  whom  about  64  per  cent  are  Germans,  the  re- 
mainder Slovenians. 
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The  capital  of  Styria  is  Gratz  (98,000),  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
duchy  on  the  banks  of  the  Mur,  in  a  charming  plain  surrounded  by  vine-cl 
hills  and  picturesque  mountain-chains.     The  town  proper  lies  mainly  on  tl 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  dominated  by  the  height  called  the  Schlossber 
once  crowned  by  a  citadel.     The  finest  suburbs  are  situated  on  the  right  banl 
Besides  its  university,  founded  in  1586,  it  possesses  a  higher  class  technic 
school  called  the  Johanneum,  founded  in  1811,  and  originally  intended  to 
used  only  as  a  museum.     The  attractions  of  the  town  and  its  environs  have 
made  it  a  favourite  place  of  retirement  for  Austrians  of  means.     No  other  to"v 
in  Styria  contains  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  the  next  in  size  being  Marbi 
on  the  Drave,  which  has  only  18,000. 

Styria  was  occupied  by  Slovenians  or  Wends  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  hence  when  annexed  to  the  German  Empire  was  first  known  as  the  Wend1 
ish  or  Windish  Mark  The  name  of  Styria  (Steiermark)  originated  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  of  Steyr. 
After  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  the  same  century  it  was  in  1192 
united  by  a  treaty  of  succession  with  the  Austrian  lands,  with  which  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  1276.  It  was  on  several 
occasions  detached  as  an  appanage,  but  was  finally  united  to  the  Austrian  crown 
in  1619. 

CARINTHIA  (German,  Kdrnthen]  is  an  Austrian  duchy  lying  between  Styria 
and  Carniola.  It  is  extremely  mountainous,  generally  sterile,  and  one  of  the  most 
thinly  populated  provinces  of  Austria.  The  drainage  all  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Drave.  The  lakes  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  except  the  Salzkammergut.  Both  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish, 
arable  land  is  only  about  13  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but  there  are  some  fei 
valleys,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  rich  pasture  land.  The  country  does  not 
yield  corn  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  import  the 
deficiency  from  Hungary.  The  grains  most  extensively  cultivated  are  rye  and 
oats.  Some  wine  is  produced  in  Lower  Carinthia,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the 
mines  of  Carinthia  are  the  main  sources  of  its  wealth,  Styria  being  the  only  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Austria  in  which  mining  is  more  extensively  developed. 
The  chief  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  lignite.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
of  the  lead  produced  in  Austria  is  obtained  in  this  province.  Various  kinds  of 
precious  stones  are  met  with.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  province  is 
mostly  employed  in  the  working  of  the  metals  obtained  within  its  boundaries, 
and  above  all  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  which  is  pursued  on  a  very  large 
scale  at  Ferlach.  Cretinism  and  goitre  constitute  a  heavy  scourge  throughout  the 
province  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Gail.  The  principal  towns  are  Klagenfurt 
(19,000)  and  Villach  (6000),  the  former  possessing  a  states-house  dating  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  fine  episcopal  palace.  The  area  of  the  province  is 
4006  square  miles,  population  in  1869,  337,694,  according  to  the  census  of  1880, 
348,730. 

Carinthia  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.     Under  the  early 
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German  Empire  it  was  successively  in  the  hands  of  a  long  series  of  royal  and 
ducal  families,  until  in  1335  it  passed  definitively  into  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  From  1809  to  1813  part  of  Carinthia  along  with  Carniola, 
Gorz,  and  some  adjoining  tracts,  formed  a  separate  state  dependent  on  France 
under  the  name  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  In  1816  a-n  administrative  division 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria, 
but  in  1849  this  territory  was  subdivided  into  the  present  provinces  of  Carinthia, 
(Jarniola,  Gorz  and  Gradiska,  and  Istria, 

CARNIOLA  (German,  Krain)  is  a  duchy  lying  to  the  south  of  Carinthia, 
which  for  the  most  part  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  physical  features  and  products. 
The  south-western  part  of  Carniola  belongs,  however,  to  a  very  remarkable  region 
known  as  the  Karst,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo  to  the  Gulf  of 
•Quarnero.  This  region  consists  partly  of  limestone  and  partly  of  chalk,  the 
former  mainly  in  Carniola,  the  latter  in  Istria,  but  both  chalk  and  limestone 
have  here  the  same  desolate  character.  The  limestone  region  consists  mainly  of 
high  plateaux,  varying  from  3200  to  4300  feet  in  height,  often  quite  bare  of 
earth  or  covered  only  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil.  Not  a  tree,  not  even  a  shrub 
is  to  be  seen;  only  naked  heaps  of  stones  cover  the  desert  surface.  Fissures 
and  caverns  abound,  and  in  these  the  streams  of  the  locality  often  suddenly 
disappear  and  from  out  of  them  as  suddenly  reappear.  In  this  district  lies  the 
celebrated  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  which  at  times  spreads  with  a  very  irregular  outline 
over  an  area  of  about  6  miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  and  at  other  times 
disappears  through  subterranean  caverns,  leaving  its  area  to  be  occupied  by  rich 
crops  of  grass.  Of  the  caverns  with  which  this  lake  communicates  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  Adelsberg,  a  little  to  the  west.  Here  are  collected  the 
waters  of  a  number  of  subterranean  streams,  and  the  single  stream  that  leaves 
the  cavern  suddenly  comes  to  light  a  little  above  Planina,  and  then  again  dis- 
appears further  to  the  north.  The  scenery  in  the  chalk  region  is  a  little  more 
animated,  but  even  here  in  some  parts  not  a  single  house  is  to  be  seen  for  miles, 
and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  except  perhaps  the  melancholy  croak  of  a  wandered 
magpie  or  the  shriek  of  a  vulture.  Here  and  there,  however,  are  a  few  small 
valleys  or  depressions,  called  dolinas,  in  which  human  life  has  found  a  refuge^ 
and  has  covered  the  surface  with  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  object  of  cultivation  of  Carniola  is  millet,  the  flour  of  which 
is  used  to  make  the  national  soup  of  the  peasantry.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
valleys,  where  they  are  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  bora,  there 
are  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations.  Agriculture  generally  is  in  a  very 
backward  condition,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  landed 
property,  which  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  French  occupation.  Of  the 
minerals  of  the  land  the  most  important  is  mercury,  obtained  at  Idria,  and  next 
in  importance  are  iron,  copper,  and  lignite.  Iron-foundries  and  naileries  are  the 
chief  manufacturing  establishments.  The  chief  town  is  Laibach  (25,000), 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Save. 
Its  importance  is  mainly  due  to  its  trade.  After  forming  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Friuli,  founde'd  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  Carniola  was  subject  for  a  time 
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to  margraves  of  its  own,  whose  line  became  extinct  in  1245.  After  various 
changes  it  passed  mainly  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Tyrol,  and  in  1335, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  that  house,  part  of  it  was  acquired  by  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  which  in  1363  obtained  the  remainder  of  the  Tyrolian 
possessions.  The  area  of  Carniola  is  3856  square  miles,  population  in  1869, 
466,334,  in  1880,  481,243. 

The  county  of  GORZ  AND  GRADISKA  and  the  margraviate  of  ISTEIA 
with  the  town  and  territory  of  TRIESTE  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the 
area  belonging  to  the  former  Kingdom  of  Illyria,  between  Carniola  and  the 
sea,  Istria  including  also  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  The 
surface  of  this  tract  belongs  in  the  north  to  the  Karst  proper  (described  in  the 
previous  section),  and  elsewhere  bears  in  many  parts  much  resemblance  to  the 
Karst.  The  north  of  Istria  is  mountainous,  the  Tschitscher  Boden  having 
heights  rising  to  above  4000  feet  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  the 
provinces  are  maize  and  millet.  Much  rice  is  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo, 
where  there  are  also  many  mulberry  plantations.  The  vine  is  widely  distributed, 
and  in  the  maritime  districts  the  olive,  almond,  and  fig-tree  also  thrive.  The 
fisheries  of  tunnies  and  sardines  are  important.  There  are  no  metals  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  principal  minerals  are  alum,  vitriol,  lignite,  and  a  variety  of 
excellent  building-stones.  The  population  is  very  diverse.  Of  the  Slavs,  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  population,  the  most  numerous  section  is  the  Slovenians, 
after  which  come  Croats  and  Servians  in  Istria  and  the  adjacent  isles.  The 
Italians  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Slovenians,  and  there  is  also  a  consider 
able  number  of  Friulians,  a  mixed  race  of  Italians  and  Slavs,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Isonzo.  Germans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Roumanians  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Area  of  Gorz  and  Gradiska  1140  square  miles,  pop.  in  1880 
211,084;  area  of  Trieste  and  district  36  square  miles,  pop.  in  1880,  144,844; 
area  of  Istria  1908  square  miles,  pop.  in  1880,  292,006;  total  area  3084  square 
miles,  total  pop.  647,934. 

Gorz  (Italian  Gorizia;  21,000),  the  capital  of  the  crownland  of  Gorz  and 
Gradiska,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo  in  a  plain 
covered  with  vineyards,  between  the  Karst  and  the  wooded  plateau  of  Tarnova. 
The  seat  of  government  of  Istria  is  Parenzo  (7000),  on  the  west  coast,  but  the 
most  important  town  in  this  province  is  Pola  (32,000),  near  the  south-western 
extremity.  It  is  the  ancient  Pietas  Julia,  of  which  it  possesses  some  fine  remains. 
Anciently  it  was  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  at  the  present  day 
it  is  the  great  arsenal  and  naval  station  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 

The  county  of  Gorz,  after  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Roman  province  o: 
Illyricum,  was  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Friuli,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  hac 
counts  of  its  own,  on  the  extinction  of  whose  line  it  fell  to  Austria  in  150Q 
Gradiska  was  conquered  by  the  Imperialists  from  the  Venetians  in  1511,  was 
made  an  imperial  county  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1641,  and  fell  to  Austria  k 
1717,  when  the  family  of  counts  became  extinct.  The  two  counties  were  unitec 
to  form  a  single  crownland  on  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  the  Ulyrian  king 
dom  in  1849.  Istria  from  the  thirteenth  till  near  the  close  of  the  eisrhteentl 
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century  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  belonging  to  Venice,  and  the 
other,  which  intersected  the  first  from  east  to  west,  to  the  county  of  Gorz  and 
afterwards  with  it  to  Austria.  In  1797,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
Venetian  Istria  was  likewise  occupied  by  Austria,  which  was  allowed  to  retain 
this  territory  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

The  free-town  of  Trieste,  the  principal  port  of  Austria,  lies  on  the  bay  at 
the  north-west  of  Istria  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mouths  of  the  Isonzo.  It 
consists  of  an  ancient  part  commanded  by  the  citadel,  a  new  town  separated 
from  the  old  by  the  Corso,  a  still  more  modern  quarter  extending  along  the 
harbour  on  the  south-west  and  partly  built  on  land  recovered  at  great  expense 
from  the  sea,  and  a  suburb  which  ascends  the  heights  behind  the  town  and 
which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  canal  about  75  feet  broad 
and  15  feet  deep. 
Though  made  a 
free  port  in  1719 
Trieste  owes  its 
commercial  pros- 
perity chiefly  to 
the  foundation  in 
1833  of  the  associ- 
ation known  as  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's, 
which,besides  serv- 
ing, like  the  Lon- 
don Lloyd's,  as  a 
great  agency  for 
marine  insurance 
and  focus  of  ship- 
ping intelligence,  has  the  management  of  a  large  fleet  of  steam-packets  sailing 
to  all  parts  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant.  The  population  of  the  town,  which 
numbered  only  about  6000  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  had  risen  to  only 
about  25,000  near  the  close  of  the  same  century,  has  trebled  itself  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  tonnage  annually  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  amounts  to 
about  two  millions,  and  the  value  of  the  commerce  to  about  £40,000,000.  Trieste, 
the  ancient  Tergeste,  after  belonging  in  turn  to  the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  and 
the  Frankish  Empire,  despairing  of  being  able  to  maintain  its  independence 
against  the  hostility  of  Vienna,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  archdukes  of  Austria  in  1382.  The  population  (chiefly  Italians)  of  the  town 
itself  without  suburbs  was  in  1880,  74,500;  including  suburbs,  133,000. 

DALMATIA  ranks  as  a  kingdom  among  the  Austrian  crownlands,  and  is  the 
most  southern  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  consists  of  a  long  narrow 
triangular  tract  of  mountainous  country,  and  a  number  of  large  islands  along 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  surface  is  much  varied;  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  a  range  of  limestone  mountains,  separate  the  north  portion  from 
Turkey,  and  another  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  sterile  and 
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destitute  of  soil.  Each  of  these  contains  peaks  about  6000  feet  in  height.  The 
inland  parts  of  Dalmatia  have  much  resemblance  to  the  Karst  region.  They  are 
diversified  by  undulatory  ground,  hills,  and  high  mountains,  many  of  the  latter 
having  the  same  rugged  barren  aspect  as  those  of  the  coast,  while  others,  again, 
are  partially  covered  with  low  wood.  There  are  also  several  extensive  and  un- 
wholesome marshes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  causing  deadly  fevers  in  hot 
weather.  Most  of  the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  present  the  same  general 
aspect  as  continental  Dalmatia.  The  waters  of  many  of  the  Dalmatian  streams 
have  a  petrifying  quality,  and  cover  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow  with  a  coarse 
stalagmitic  deposit.  The  river  scenery  is  in  some  parts  singularly  wild  and 
picturesque.  The  shores  are  covered  with  a  richer  marine  vegetation  than 

those  of  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 
The  area  of  Dalma- 
tia is  4953  square 
miles;  pop.  in  1869, 
458,561;  which  had 
risen  in  1880  to 
476,101. 

Agriculture  is  in 
an  extremely  back- 
ward state;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  peas- 
antry require  only 
proper  instructions 
in  directing  their 
labour  to  remedy 

this  evil.  At  present  the  greatest  proportion  of  available  land  (58  per  cent  of 
the  surface)  is  in  pasture,  the  next  in  wood,  and  the  remainder  consists  of 
arable  land,  olive  plantations,  and  vineyards.  There  are  also  numerous  orchards 
producing  apples,  pears,  plums,  almonds,  pistachios,  peaches,  apricots,  lemons, 
oranges,  carobs,  and  pomegranates.  The  Dalmatian  wines  are  strong  and  full- 
bodied;  but  most  of  them  have  the  fault  of  being  sweet,  owing  to  the  grapes 
remaining  too  long  upon  the  vines  before  they  are  gathered.  Timber  is  scarce, 
and  even  firewood  far  from  plentiful.  Comparatively  few  sheep  or  cattle  are 
reared;  horses  are  rare  and  of  very  diminutive  size.  Among  wild  animals 
there  are,  besides  the  fox,  which  is  abundant,  the  jackal  and  the  brown  bear. 
Fish,  especially  the  sardine  and  tunny,  abound  on  the  coast;  salmon-trout,  often 
of  extraordinary  size,  are  plentiful  in  some  of  the  rivers.  Minerals  are  scanty. 
There  are  productive  quarries  of  limestone  and  marble,  but  the  most  important 
mineral  is  that  obtained  from  the  sea,  namely,  salt.  Dalmatia  has  hardly 
any  manufactures  worthy  of  the  name.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  liqueurs  at  Zara,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  far-famed  Maraschino.  The 
Dalmatians  of  the  coast  and  the  principal  families  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
interior  are  mostly  of  Venetian  extraction,  and  Italian  is  spoken  in  all  the 
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seaports;  but  the  language  of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  which 
alone  is  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  interior.  The  Dalmatians  are  a  tall, 
muscular,  and  vigorous  race,  and  extremely  hospitable,  but  lazy,  vindictive,  and 
dissipated. 

Dalmatia  has  several  towns  of  importance,  all  situated  on  the  coast.  Zara 
(12,000,  with  suburbs  25,000),  in  the  north,  is  the  capital,  and  possesses  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  defended  by  a  citadel.  Its  fine  cathedral  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sebenico  (18,000),  further  south,  is  also 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  fine  cathedral  (built  between  1443  and 
1536).  Spalato  (21,000),  still  further  south,  owes  its  name  to  the  vast  and 
sumptuous  palace  (palatium),  with  a  circumference  of  about  2  miles,  erected  here 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  still  in  large  part  preserved  along  with  several 
other  ancient  remains.  Two  of  the  walls  of  this  palace  form  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. Furthest  south  lies  Ragusa  (9000),  presenting,  with  its  double  line  of 
old  walls  flanked  by  numerous  round  towers  partly  washed  by  the  sea,  an 
excellent  example  of  an  Italian  fortress  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards  it  formed  a  mercantile  republic  aristocratically  governed  like 
that  of  Venice.  In  the  seventh  century  Dalmatia  was  taken  by  the  Slavs,  who 
founded  there  a  kingdom  which  lasted  till  1050,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
united  to  Hungary,  and  the  remainder  passed  under  the  protection  of  Venice. 
In  1797  the  Venetian  portion,  along  with  the  city  of  Venice,  was  ceded  to 
Austria,  by  which  power  it  was  retained  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814. 

BOHEMIA  (in  German,  Bohmeri)  ranks  as  a  kingdom  among  the  Austrian 
provinces,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  It  is  an  undulat- 
ing country  inclosed  by  a  frame  of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  are  the 
Riesengebirge  on  the  north-east,  in  which  some  peaks  rise  to  above  5000 
feet  in  height,  while  those  on  the  south-east  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  moun- 
tains, but  form  only  a  range  of  low  hills  which  slope  gradually  down  on  the  one 
side  to  Bohemia,  on  the  other  to  Moravia.  The  Erzgebirge,  on  the  opposite  or 
north-west  side  of  the  country,  have  quite  the  contrary  character,  being  ex- 
tremely precipitous.  The  south-west  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Bohmerwald,  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  reach  about  4500  feet.  The  whole  country  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  which  receives  within  it  the  important  tributary  of  the 
Moldau,  belonging  entirely  to  Bohemia.  Area  of  the  kingdom,  20,063  square 
miles;  pop.  in  1869,  5,140,544;  in  1880,  5,560,819. 

The  arable  land  of  Bohemia  comprises  48  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface,  the 
meadows  and  pastures  cover  about  20  per  cent,  and  the  forests  about  29  per 
cent,  leaving  only  about  3  per  cent  waste.  The  land  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial mainly  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  each  possessing  on  an  average 
not  less  than  10,000  acres  of  arable  and  from  6000  to  10,000  acres  of  wood  land. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  and  by  the  most  improved  methods. 
All  sorts  of  grain,  flax,  hops,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  are  exported.  The 
hops  grown  round  Saatz  on  the  Eger  are  the  best  in  Europe.  Poultry  is  also 
largely  exported.  Game  of  all  sorts  abounds  in  the  woods,  and  pheasants  are 
particularly  numerous.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  obtained  from  ten  thousand 
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small  lakes  which  are  still  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  but  which  were  formerly 
much  more  numerous,  their  total  area  having  been  reduced  by  draining  to  a 
fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1820.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Bohemia  is  more  varied 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  There  are  vast  beds  of  coal 
near  Pilsen  and  Kladno,  lignite  in  the  basin  of  the  Eger;  graphite  is  obtained 
near  Budweis,  tin  in  the  mountains  of  Tepl,  argentiferous  lead  at  Pribram  or 
Przibram,  iron  in  considerable  quantities  at  various  places,  and  besides  these 
copper,  cobalt,  arsenic,  calamine,  plumbago,  &c.,  as  well  as  garnets,  amethysts, 
and  other  precious  stones.  There  are  also  numerous  mineral  springs  (in  the 
volcanic  region  in  the  valley  of  the  Eger).  By  far  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
thermal  springs  of  Teplitz,  with  a  temperature  varying  in  the  different  springs 
from  60°  to  120° 
Fahr.  The  manu- 
factures of  Bohemia 
are  of  the  highest 
importance,  amount- 
ing to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole 
production  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy. 
Among  the  branches 
of  manufacture  the 
first  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  is  the  tex- 
tile industry,  produc- 
ing cottons,  linens, 
and  woollens.  Cotton 
yarns  and  fabrics  are 

chiefly  manufactured  in  the  extreme  west,  between  Eger  and  Asch,  and  in  the 
north-east,  between  Eeichenberg  and  Josephstadt.  In  the  production  of  linens 
Bohemia  surpasses  all  other  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  chief  seats  of  this 
branch  are  in  the  extreme  north,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rumburg.  Great 
quantities  of  woollen  yarn  are  produced,  and  are  not  only  consumed  in  the 
country,  but  exported  to  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  even  North  America.  Metallurgy 
ranks  next  in  importance  after  the  textile  industry,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
production  of  articles  in  iron,  copper,  and  brass.  The  chief  seat  of  the  iron  in- 
dustry is  in  the  west,  in  the  district  between  Pilsen,  Przibram,  and  Piirglitz.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  is  the  third  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  is  a  very  old  industry 
in  Bohemia.  The  chief  glass-grinding  establishments  are  in  the  north  in  and 
round  Gablonz  or  Jablonec,  near  Reichenberg,  and  here  also  the  polishing  of 
precious  stones  is  an  important  business.  The  export  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
glass  from  Bohemia  has  been  diminishing  in  recent  years,  but  that  of  the  finer 
kinds  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  surpassed  only  in  some 
special  varieties  by  that  of  English  manufacture.  Among  the  other  branches  of 
Bohemian  industry  those  most  highly  developed  are  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
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ware,  beetroot-sugar,  chemical  products,  leather,  and  paper,  besides  distilling 
and  brewing,  the  breweries  of  Bohemia  rivalling  those  of  Bavaria  and  Lower 
Austria.  The  nucleus  of  the  population  of  Bohemia  consists  of  the  Czechs,  who 
inhabit  the  middle  of  the  land,  and  speak  a  Slavonic  language  closely  allied  to 
Polish.  They  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Germans.  On  the  side  of  Saxony 
the  domain  of  the  Germans  is  steadily  increasing  in  consequence  of  an  immigra- 
tion that  has  been  going  on  since  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  south  Germans 

were  settled  in  some  districts  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Slavs,  that 
is,  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Czechs  number  in  all 
about  61  per  cent  of  the  population, 
the  Germans  about  37  per  cent. 

The  capital  of  Bohemia  is  Prague 
(in  Czech,  Pfaha;  162,000  or  in- 
cluding suburbs  218,000),  the  third 
city  in  the  whole  empire.  It  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
on  both  banks  of  the  Moldau,  which 
here  attains  a  considerable  breadth 
and  incloses  several  islands,  of  which 
the  two  principal  are  within  the 
town  itself,  and  are  occupied  by 
bathing  establishments  and  gardens. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is 
the  old  town  of  Prague  surrounded 
by  the  new  town,  beyond  which 
again  to  the  north-east  and  east  are 
the  industrial  suburbs  of  Carolinen- 
thal,  Zizkow,  and  New  Prague.  On 
the  left  bank  are  the  quarters  known 
as  the  Kleinseite  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  the  Hradschin  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  a  hill  and  containing  a  large  number  of  the  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  the  higher  officials  of  state.  This  portion  of  the  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  beyond  which  on  the  south  is  the  industrial  suburb  of  Smichow.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hradschin  is  the  White  Mountain,  1200 
feet  high,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Protestants 
of  Bohemia  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  early  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (Nov.  8, 
1620).  The  university  of  Prague  was  the  first  established  in  the  old  German 
Empire,  having  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1348  on  the  model 
of  the  university  of  Paris.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  by  20,000  students.  Its  library,  though  small,  is  very 
rich  in  Slavonic  literature.  The  city  of  Prague  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  eighth  century,  but  did  not  attain  to  a  position  of  great  importance  till  the 
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middle  of  the  fourteenth,  when  it  was  greatly  favoured  by  Charles  IV.,  who 
founded  the  new  town  and,  as  just  mentioned,  the  university.  The  town  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  commenced  here  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1618.  Reichenberg  (28,000)  in  the  north-east  is  only  notable  as  a  seat  of 
industry.  Pilsen  (39,000),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mies,  Radbusa,  and  Brad- 
lenka,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Beraun,  is  also  an  important  seat  of  industry, 
and  is  greatly  favoured  in  this  respect  by  having  in  its  immediate  vicinity  rich 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  alum.  Eger  (17,000),  in  the  west,  in  a  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Fichtelgebirgo,  is  an  old  imperial  free-town, 
and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Wallenstein  in  1634. 

Bohemia  was  recognized  as  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  in 
1092,  and  the  Bohemian  kings  were  recognized  as  among  the  seven  electors  of 
the  empire.  It  was  successively  united  and  disunited  with  Hungary,  Silesia, 
and  Moravia  according  to  the  course  of  wars  and  alliances,  and  in  1526  it  passed 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  through  the  election  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  to  the 
royal  dignity. 

MORAVIA  (in  German,  Mahreri)  is  a  province  bearing  the  title  of  a  mar- 
graviate,  and  lying  to  the  east  of  Bohemia.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  principal 
river  the  Morava  or  March,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  The  general  slope  is 
towards  the  south,  where  it  sinks  down  to  a  plain  only  about  450  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  highest  elevations  are  in  the  Sudetes  in  the  north,  where  there  are 
several  peaks  above  4600  feet  in  height.  As  respects  productions  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surface  in  Moravia  among  arable  land,  pastures,  forests,  and  vine- 
yards is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Bohemia,  but  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
rather  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  (greater  indeed  than  in  any  other 
province  of  the  empire,  being  more  than  half  of  the  whole  surface),  that  of  forests 
and  pastures  rather  less.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  the  climate  mild, 
except  in  the  mountainous  regions  in  the  north.  The  agricultural  products  are 
similar  to  those  of  Bohemia.  Wine  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  hills  extending  from 
Znaim  to  the  March.  Sugar-beet  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and 
is  becoming  a  more  important  crop  every  year.  The  mineral  products  are  con- 
fined to  coal,  lignite,  and  iron,  with  a  little  graphite  and  alum.  Manufacturing 
industry  stands  on  a  very  high  level.  In  variety  of  products  it  does  not  equal 
that  of  Bohemia,  but  the  total  value  of  manufactured  articles  is  proportionately 
greater  than  in  the  adjoining  province.  The  most  important  of  the  manufactures 
are  woollen  goods  and  beetroot-sugar,  and  the  next  in  importance,  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  articles  in  iron,  leather,  earthenware,  glass,  and  paper.  Among 
the  inhabitants  the  Slavs,  who  are  divided  into  various  tribes,  form  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  the  Germans  about  27 '6  per  cent.  Among  the  various 
Slavonic  tribes  there  prevails  a  great  variety  of  manners  and  costumes,  which 
are  especially  striking  among  the  rich  peasantry  inhabiting  the  fertile  district 
lying  north  of  the  Hanna  and  extending  as  far  as  Olmiitz  and  Leipnik.  The 
area  of  the  province  is  1991  square  miles;  its  population  in  1869,  2,017,274; 
in  1880,  2,153,407. 

The  capital  of  Moravia  is  Briinn  (83,000),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarz 
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awa  and  Zwittawa.  Its  importance  is  principally  due  to  its  woollen  factories 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  Its  citadel,  which  overlooks  the  town  from 
a  height  of  upwards  of  300  feet,  was  formerly  a  state-prison,  the  celebrated 
Spielberg,  in  which  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined  from  1822  to  1830.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  some  interesting  caverns,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  east  is 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  the  Austrian  army  was  completely 
defeated  by  Napoleon  in  1805.  Olmutz  (20,000,  not  including  its  numerous 
garrison)  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the 
March  in  a  low  plain  capable  of  being  inundated  at  pleasure  so  as  to  isolate 
the  fortress  in  its  midst.  Since  1777  it  has  been  the  see  of  a  rich  arch- 
bishopric. 

Moravia  was  first  settled  by  Slavs  in  the  sixth  century,  and  it  afterwards 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  Avhich  embraced  all  the  adjacent  countries  in 
the  east.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
dominion  was  overrun  by  the  Magyars,  and  the  western  at  the  same  time  lost 
its  independence  and  fell  first  under  the  power  of  the  Bohemians  and  then  of 
the  Poles.  About  1029  it  was  recovered  from  the  Poles  by  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  and  in  1197  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  margraviate  under  the 
feudal  superiority  of  Bohemia.  With  this  state  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  in  1526. 

AUSTRIAN  SILESIA,  ranking  as  a  duchy,  is  a  small  province  on  the  north- 
east of  Moravia  formed  out  of  the  principalities  and  lordships  left  to  Austria  in 
the  peace  of  Berlin  of  the  28th  of  July,  1742,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a 
triangular  projection  of  Moravia  lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Ostrawitza. 
The  western  section  incloses  the  districts  of  Troppau  and  Jagerndorf  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Liechtenstein.  Both  sections  are  mountainous,  the  western 
occupied  by  the  northern  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  Sudetes,  and  the  eastern  by 
those  of  the  Bieskid  mountains.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  beet-root  are 
cultivated,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Oder  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax  In 
the  production  of  coal  (which  is  of  excellent  quality)  this  province  yields  only  to 
Bohemia,  and  among  other  minerals  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  as  well  as  marble 
and  slate,  are  important.  Manufacturing  industry  is  very  brisk,  producing 
chiefly  woollen  goods,  but  also  cottons  and  linens,  spirits,  sugar,  wrought-iron, 
and  copper.  More  than  half  the  population  are  Germans,  but  these  are  mixed 
in  the  east  with  Poles  (Water-Polaks),  and  in  the  west  with  Czechs  or  Goralians, 
the  former  making  up  29  per  cent  and  the  latter  19  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
chief  town  in  the  western  section,  and  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  Troppau 
(21,000,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs),  the  seat  of  a  varied  industry  and  an  active 
trade.  German  is  the  language  of  the  town  itself,  Polish  that  of  the  suburbs. 
The  chief  town  in  the  eastern  section,  Teschen  (13,000),  which  is  also  half 
German  and  half  Polish.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  duchy. 
A  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  concluded  here  in  1779. 

GALICIA  (in  German,  Galizien;  in  Polish,  Halicz),  ranking  as  a  kingdom 
among  the  provinces  of  Austria,  occupies  an  extensive  region  in  the  north-east  of 
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the  empire.  Its  area  is  30,301  square  miles;  its  population  in  1869,  5,444,689; 
in  1880,  5,958,907. 

The  great  physical  features  of  the  country  are,  in  a  manner,  determined  by 
the  Carpathians,  which  form  a  long  and  irregular  curve  on  the  south.  The  north 
side  of  the  chain  is  more  abrupt  than  the  south,  and  the  branches  which  proceed 
from  it  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  into  Galicia.  Farther  to  the  noith 
the  hills  subside  rapidly,  and  finally  merge  into  vast  plains.  Galicia  is  partly 
traversed  by  the  great  watershed  which  divides  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
into  great  basins.  The  chief  river  on  the  north  and  west  of  this  watershed  is 
the  Vistula.  The  chief  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed  is  the  Dniester. 
The  only  part  of  the  surface  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube  is  a  small 
portion  in  the  south-east  drained  by  the  Pruth.  The  climate  is  severe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  where  more  than  one  of  the  Carpathian  summits  are 
beyond  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  soil  is  much  diversified.  In  the  more  mountainous  districts  it  often 
forms  a  thin  covering  on  bleak  and  almost  barren  rocks,  where  scanty  pasture 
only  is  obtained.  In  other  parts  of  the  same  district  both  the  quality  and  the 
depth  of  the  soil  improve,  the  pastures  become  excellent,  and  many  magnificent 
forests  occur.  In  parts  of  the  north  and  west  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  texture,  and 
the  crops  are  very  indifferent;  but  in  general,  where  the  elevation  is  small  the 
ground,  more  especially  where  resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  is  of  great 
fertility.  Three-fifths  of  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors  holding 
each  from  1000  to  20,000  acres.  Of  the  remainder  a  large  proportion  is  parcelled 
out  into  small  plots,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  support  their 
owners,  who  accordingly  have  to  hire  themselves  out  as  agricultural  labourers  on 
larger  properties.  The  local  tribunals  greatly  favour  the  subdivision  of  property. 
Agriculture  is  on  the  whole  in  a  backward  condition.  The  proportion  of  arable 
land  is  about  46  per  cent,  that  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  garden  land  about  25 
per  cent,  that  of  forests  about  the  same.  Besides  all  kinds  of  cereals,  including 
maize,  and  the  usual  green  crops,  the  land  produces  flax  and  hemp,  beet-root,  hops, 
and  tobacco.  The  domestic  animals  include  great  numbers  of  horned  cattle, 
generally  of  a  superior  description,  and  a  fine  hardy  breed  of  horses,  well  adapted 
for  cavalry.  Sheep  are  in  general  very  much  neglected;  but  goats,  swine,  and 
poultry  abound.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  much  attended  to,  and  produces  great 
quantities  of  wax  and  honey.  The  forests  furnish  splendid  specimens  of  pine, 
oak,  and  alder,  which  are  exported  for  shipbuilding  and  other  purposes.  Bears 
and  wolves  are  frequently  found  in  the  forests;  and  all  the  lesser  kinds  of  game 
are  abundant.  The  principal  minerals  are  rock-salt  and  coal,  the  former 
obtained  in  the  west  at  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia,  and  in  the  east  at  Kalusz,  the 
latter  in  the  district  round  Cracow.  Other  minerals  of  importance  are  iron, 
in  numerous  parts  of  the  central  Carpathian  chain,  lignite,  sulphur,  and  zinc, 
besides  marble  and  alabaster.  Manufactures  have  not  made  much  progress. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  and  hemp  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  confines  of  Silesia.  Distilleries  exist  in  every  quarter.  The  population  is 
generally  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  consists  of  two  principal  branches — Polish  in 
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the  west  and  Russuiaks  or  Ruthenians  in  the  east.  The  number  of  the  Jews  is 
considerable.  The  Karaite  or  non-Talmudic  Jews  in  the  east,  although  few  in 
number,  are  yet  remarkable  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  of  belief  and 
observance  which  they  maintain.  The  eastern  Galicians  bake  their  bread  of 
maize,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  oats,  and  those  of  the  plains  of  rye. 

The  capital  of  Galicia,  Lemberg  (110,000),  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  Peltew,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  and  surrounded  by 
considerable  hills,  one  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  citadel.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1259,  but  has  attained  its  present  importance  only  in  recent  times, 
having  quadrupled  its  population  since  1772.  It  is  now  not  only  the  seat  of 
government  but  the  principal  centre  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Austrian 

Poland.  Its  uni- 
versity dates  from 
1784.  Cracow 
(spelled  in  German 
Krakau;  66,000), 
situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula 
near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Western 


The  Cathedral,  Craoo\v. 


Galicia,  is  the 
second  town  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was 
at  one  time  a  place 
of  greater  import- 
ance than  it  is  now. 
From  1320  to  1587 
it  was  the  capital 

of  Poland,  and  till  1764  it  was  the  place  of  coronation  of  the  Polish  kings. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  a  population  of  100,000,  which  after  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  was  reduced  to  16,000.  The  university  of  Cracow  was 
founded  by  Casimir  the  Great  in  1364.  Brody  (20,000),  formerly  Lubicz, 
about  60  miles  east  by  north  of  Lemberg,  near  the  frontier,  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  empires,  a  great  amount  of 
business  being  done  at  its  periodical  fairs.  Two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  are 
Jews.  Other  important  towns  are  Tarnapol  (26,000)  and  Tarnow  (25,000). 

The  nucleus  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Galicia  was  formed  by  the  Duchies  of 
Halicz  and  Vladimir,  corresponding  to  Eastern  Galicia,  established  in  the 
twelfth  century.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  these  were  united  to 
Poland,  and  in  the  first  partition  of  that  kingdom  in  1772  were  assigned  to 
Austria  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  In  the 
second  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  Western  Galicia  was  acquired,  but  from  1809 
to  1813  this  territory  formed  part  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  founded  by 
Napoleon,  and  from  1815  to  1846  the  town  and  district  of  Cracow  formed  a 
separate  grand-duchy  founded  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  placed  under 
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the  protection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  once 
more  assigned  to  the  first-mentioned  power,  and  in  1849  made  a  component  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia. 

BUKOWINA,  ranking  as  a  duchy,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Galicia,  and  is 
partly  mountainous  partly  level.  The  southern » portion  is  covered  by  the  Car- 
pathians, the  general  slope  of  which  is  towards  the  south-east.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to  pasture  and  about  the  same  amount  is  under 
the  plough,  but  the  great  wealth  of  the  province  consists  in  its  forests,  which 
cover  about  48  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface.  The  best  soils  are  those  extending 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth  along  the  frontiers  of  Eoumania.  The 
principal  cereal  in  cultivation  is  maize.  The  horses  of  the  Bukowina  are  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  other  kinds  of  live  stock  are  also  reared  in  abundance.  The 
principal  products  of  the  forests  are  firs  and  pines  in  the  mountains,  and  beeches, 
maples,  alders,  and  lindens  in  the  plains.  The  beeches  are  so  abundant  as  to 
have  given  the  land  its  name,  which  is  a  Slavonic  word  meaning  "  land  of 
beeches."  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  lies  in  the  south-western  corner, 
and  comprises  iron,  copper,  and  salt,  till  recently  also  silver.  The  area  of  the 
duchy  is  4036  square  miles;  pop.  in  1869,  513,404,  which  in  1880  had  reached 
571,671. 

As  regards  its  population  the  Bukowina  may  be  described  as  a  new  country, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  having  increased  from  seven  to  eight  fold  since 
1775,  when  they  amounted  to  only  about  75,000.  The  growth  of  this  colony,  as 
it  may  be  called,  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to  it  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  showed  great  anxiety  to  develop  the  abundant  but 
hitherto  scarcely  utilized  resources  of  the  land.  Immigrations  took  place  from 
all  sides,  and  the  population  is  consequently,  both  as  to  race  and  religion,  as 
motley  a  one  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  At  the  census 
of  1869  about  two-fifths  of  the  population  were  Ruthenians  (in  the  west), 
about  the  same  proportion  Roumanians  (in  the  east),  and  the  remaining  fifth 
was  composed  of  Germans,  Jews,  Poles,  Magyars,  Czechs,  and  Armenians,  the 
last  of  whom  have  been  settled  in  the  land  as  merchants  since  the  eleventh 
century.  Although  forming  no  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
the  Germans,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  education,  have  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  province  in  their  hands,  and  to  a  large  extent  also 
that  of  the  general  business.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Oriental  Greek  church,  but  upwards  of  a  fifth  are  divided  between  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  United  Greek  Catholics,  &c. 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Czernowitz  (46,000)  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a 
semicircle  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pruth  in  the  north  of  the  province. 
It  is  the  principal  seat  of  trade,  and  among  other  industries  has  manufactures  of 
machinery  and  bronzes.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  German  university  founded  in  1875, 
and  also  of  one  of  the  three  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Non-united  Greek  church. 

The  Bukowina  belonged  originally  to  Transylvania,  and  in  1482  was  con- 
quered by  the  Prince  of  Moldavia.  In  1769  it  was  seized  by  the  Russians  in  a 
war  with  Turkey  (to  which  power  Moldavia  was  then  tributary),  in  1774  was 
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restored  by  the  Russians,  but  was  occupied  in  the  same  year  by  the  Austrians,  to 
whom  it  was  formaDy  ceded  by  the  Turks  in  1776.  In  1786  it  was  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia,  though  still  allowed  to  retain  its 
local  constitution,  and  in  1849  it  was  made  a  separate  crownland. 

TRANSLEITHAN    PROVINCES. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HUNGARY  includes  besides  Hungary  proper  the 
Grand-principality  of  Transylvania,  and  extends  over  the  whole  area  lying 
between  the  Carpathians  on  the  north  and  the  Drave,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  in  the  south.  The  area  included  within  these  limits  is 
108,279  square  miles;  the  population  in  1869,  13,561,245;  according  to  census 
of  1880,  13,728,622. 

Hungary  Proper  (in  German,  Ungarn;  in  Hungarian,  Magyar-Orszdg, 
Land  of  the  Magyars)  may  be  considered  as  a  large  basin  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  on  all  sides  except  the  south  lie  partly  within  its  boundaries. 
The  mountains  of  Hungary  belong  to  the  two  grand  European  chains  the  Alps 
and  the  Carpathians.  The  latter  in  Hungary  form  the  principal  chain,  sweeping 
in  a  great  curve  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  taking  in  their  course  various 
names,  as  the  White  Mountains  or  Little  Carpathians  in  the  north-west  between 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  the  Tatra  in  the  north,  the  Bieskid  Mountains  further  to 
the  east,  &c.  The  highest  range  is  the  Tatra,  which  contain  the  Gerlsdorf  peak, 
rising  to  the  height  of  8705  feet,  and  which  on  the  side  of  Hungary  descend 
abruptly,  presenting  mountain  scenery  of  a  more  terrific  character  than  any  other 
chains  in  Europe  except  those  of  Southern  Spain.  They  do  not,  however,  descend 
at  once  to  the  level  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  for  both  in  the  north  and  east  the 
surface  of  Hungary  climbs  towards  the  mountains  in  a  series  of  terraces.  The 
mountain  and  hill  country  of  Western  Hungary  belong  to  the  spurs  of  the  Noric 
and  Karnian  Alps,  which  at  two  points  come  into  close  contiguity  with  spurs  of 
the  Carpathians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube,  namely,  at  Hainburg  and 
Theben  in  the  extreme  west,  and  at  Gran  and  Waitzen  further  east.  The  Alpine 
spur  terminating  near  the  last-mentioned  points  is  known  as  the  Bakonywald, 
a  range  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  in  height  running  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  other  trees.  In 
the  south-east  of  Hungary  the  Danube  forces  itself  through  a  comparatively 
narrow  fissure,  historically  famous  as  the  Iron  Gate,  between  the  mountains  of 
Transylvania  and  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Balkans.  The  area  of  Hungary 
proper  is  82,827  square  miles;  its  population  in  1880,  11,575,719. 

The  drainage  of  Hungary  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The 
total  length  of  the  navigation  afforded  by  the  rivers  of  Hungary  is  2230  miles, 
or  about  one  mile  of  river  navigation  for  every  49  square  miles  of  surface. 
Serious  hinderances  to  navigation  are  presented  by  the  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gate 
and  also  at  the  part  of  the  Danube  below  Pressburg,  but  attention  is  now  being 
directed  to  the  removal  of  these  hinderances,  especially  the  latter.  The  principal 
lakes  of  Hungary  are  Lake  Balaton  (in  German,  the  Plattensee),  south  of  the 
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Hakonywald,  50  miles  long  by  about    10  broad;   and   the  Neusiedler  See 
Hungarian,  Ferto  Tard),  near  the  frontier  of  Lower  Austria,  an  extensive  but  ver 
:•  hallow  lake,  and  hence  liable  to  be  almost  entirely  dried  up  in  dry  summer 
In  the  Carpathians  are  several  smaller  lakes  between  4000  and  5000  feet  abo\ 
the  sea.     Along  the  course  both  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  extensive  marshes 
occur,  the  total  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  2000  square 
miles.      Within  the  present  century  enough  marshland  has  been  drained  to 
furnish  subsistence  for  500,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  92  per  cent  is  productive,  and 
of  this  portion  37  per  cent  is  arable  land,  about  31  per  cent  in  meadows,  pastures, 
and  garden  land,  about  the  same  proportion  in  wood,  and  1  '3  per  cent  in  Aine- 
yards.  Hungary  is  pre-eminently  a  grain-growing  country,  producing  especially 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality  in  such  abundance  as  to  leave,  after  satisfying  the 
internal  demand,  about  a  third  of  the  whole  produce  for  export.  Besides  wheat 
nearly  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  green  crops,  kitchen  vegetables,  and  garden  plants 
of  every  description,  melons  (which  are  cultivated  in  open  fields),  fruits  (particu- 
larly plums  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  called  slivovitza  prepared  from  them), 
Turkish  pepper,  tobacco,  poppies,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  safflower,  madder,  and  other 
dye-plants,  rape,  &c.,  in  addition  to  wine  are  among  the  products  of  Hungary. 
Next  to  France  Hungary  is  the  chief  wine-producing  country  of  Europe,  both  as 
regards  the  quantity  and  the  variety  of  the  product.  Both  fruits  and  wine  are 
principally  grown  in  the  south-west,  which  is  almost  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  orchards  and  vineyards;  but  the  best  sort  of  wine,  the  celebrated  Tokay,  is 
grown  in  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Zemplin  in  the  district  called  Hegyallya, 
lying  between  the  Bodrog  and  the  Hernad.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  game 
(in  the  north  bears),  poultry,  fish  (amongst  which  the  sturgeon  and  a  kind 
of  salmon,  Salmo  dantex,  are  the  principal),  bees,  and  silkworms  are  among  the 
productions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  respect  of  its  mineral  wealth  Hungary  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Europe.  It  possesses  inexhaustible  deposits  of  salt,  coal,  and  iron  ore,  and 
remarkably  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  were  already  known  in 
ancient  times.  Among  the  minerals  of  less  importance  are  lignite,  lead,  anti- 
mony, sulphur,  alum,  &c.  But  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  its  resources  the  mineral 
production  of  Hungary  is  on  the  whole  diminishing.  Hungary,  including 
Transylvania,  used  to  yield  nearly  a  half  of  all  the  gold  annually  obtained  in 
Europe.  Its  principal  localities  are  Kremnitz,  Schemnitz,  and  other  places  in  the 
north,  and  Nagy  Banya  on  the  Transylvanian  frontiers.  Iron  ores  are  found 
principally  in  the  counties  of  Zips,  Gomor,  Torna,  and  Abauj.  The  salt-mines 
are  principally  in  the  county  of  Marmaros  in  the  north-east  of  the  kingdom,  and 
are  worked  as  a  state  monopoly.  Marble  and  various  other  kinds  of  building 
and  decorative  stone  are  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  then- 
is  also  a  remarkable  wealth  of  precious  stones,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  opal, 
nearly  all  the  best  specimens  of  which  come  from  Hungary,  from  Kaschau  in  the 
north.  Chalcedonies,  garnets,  amethysts,  jacinths,  are  among  the  others  obtained 
in  this  land.  The  manufactures  of  Hungary  are  at  a  very  low  stage,  and  arc 
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confined  to  the  supplying  of  the  most  ordinary  requirements.     Trade  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

The  diversity  of  race  and  religion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  (including 
Transylvania)  is  as  great  as  in  the  empire  generally.  The  Magyars,  who  are  the 
dominant  race,  are  located  for  the  most  part  compactly  in  the  centre  of  Hungary 
proper,  where  they  form  about  half  the  whole  population.  In  Transylvania  they 
are  called  Szekler,  and  inhabit  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  province.  Among 
them  Eoman  Catholicism  counts  the  greatest  number  of  adherents,  but  Pro- 
testants are  also  numerous.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  the  Turks,  who 
belong  to  the  same  great  family  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  are 
Magyars;  and  it  is  by  this  section  of  the  population  that  the  constitutional  form 


Buda,  with  the  Suspension-bridge  across  the  Danube. 

of  government  and  municipal  institutions  have  been  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  upheld. 
The  Slovaks  are  next  in  numbers  to  the  Magyars,  and  inhabit  the  north-west. 
They  are  similar  in  race,  customs,  and  language  to  the  adjacent  Moravians,  to 
whose  extensive  empire  they  belonged  before  the  Magyar  conquest.  Like  the  Mag- 
yars they  are  divided  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  the  Roman 
Catholics  being  among  them  also  the  more  numerous.  Next  in  number  are  the 
Germans  and  Roumanians.  The  Germans  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
immigrated  into  the  country  during  or  before  the  seventh  century,  subsequently 
to  which  many  successive  immigrations  took  place,  especially  under  Geysa,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  1141,  and  who  established  large 
numbers  of  German  colonists  from  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Alsace  in  several 
of  the  northern  counties  and  in  Transylvania  (where  they  are  called  Saxons). 
They  speedily  became  dispersed  through  the  towns  and  detached  settlements 
over  all  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  Pesth 
\vas  described  as  a  "large  and  rich  German  town."  Considerable  German 
immigrations  took  place  also  at  subsequent  periods,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
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seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Roumanians 
occupy  a  tolerably  wide  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  west  and  north 
boundaries  of  Transylvania,  in  which  province  they  form  the  largest  element  of 
the  population.  They  chiefly  profess  the  Greek  form  of  religion.  They  are  far 
behind  the  Slovaks,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  Hungary,  in 
education  and  civilization.  The  Ruthenians  or  Russniaks  dwell  beneath  the 
North  and  North-eastern  Carpathians,  and  are  nearly  all  of  the  Greek  United 
Church.  Servians  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  south-east  and 
Croats  in  the  south-west,  and  among  other  nationalities  represented  in  Hungary 
are  Albanians,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Zingari  or  Macedonian 
Wallachians,  and  Gypsies. 

The  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  Buda-Pesth,  which  is  properly 
speaking  com- 
posed of  two 
towns  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the 
country  on  oppo- 
site banks  of  the 
Danube,  which 
here  has  a  breadth 
at  its  narrowest 
part  of  about 
thirteen  hundred 
feet.  The  town 
situated  on  the 
right  bank  is 
that  to  which 
the  name  of  Buda 
(in  German,  Of  en) 

strictly  belongs,  that  on  the  left  bank  is  the  town  of  Pesth.  The  two  are 
connected  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge  erected  in  1849,  as  well  as  by 
two  railway  bridges.  Buda,  partly  built  on  a  number,  of  eminences  above 
400  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  citadel,  is  a  town  of  Roman 
origin,  in  which  the  Hungarians  began  to  establish  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  After  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  pashas  from  1541  to  1686,  and  in 
1784  it  was  made  the  seat  of  government  of  Hungary  by  the  Austrians. 
Pesth,  occupying  a  plain  and  fronting  the  Danube  with  a  noble  line  of  quays 
overlooked  by  handsome  modern  edifices,  is  a  town  of  much  more  recent  growth. 
Having  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth,  it  contained  about  a  hundred  years  ago  only 
12,000  of  a  population,  almost  entirely  German;  but  since  that  date  its  growth 
has  been  marvellous.  At  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  it  had 
a  population  of  about  100,000,  and  at  the  census  of  1869  the  population  was 
double  that.  The  population  of  Buda  at  the  same  date  was  54,000,  and  that 
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of  the  two  towns  with  the  suburbs,  in  1880,  360,000.  The  university,  transferred 
here  in  1680  from  Tyrnau  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  was  originally  founded 
in  1465.  The  old  capital  of  Hungary  was  Pressburg  (48,000),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube  a  little  way  below  its  entry  into  Hungary,  and  only  about  32 
miles  from  Vienna.  It  is  a  quiet  city  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  and  possesses 
an  old  cathedral  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  are  Germans,  and  one-third  Protestants.  Historically  the  town 
is  noted  as  the  place  where  the  peace  between  Austria  and  France  was  signed  in 
1805. 

Szegedin,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  Maros,  about  a  hundred  miles 
south-east  of  Buda-Pesth,  was  at  the  census  of  1869  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  containing  a  population  of  about  70,000;  but  on  the  night  of  the  llth 
and  12th  of  March,  1879,  almost  the  whole  town  was  destroyed,  and  many  lives 
were  lost,  by  an  inundation  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the  embankments  of  the 
Theiss.  The  town  is  now  in  course  of  being  rebuilt,  and  the  government  has  under- 
taken the  reconstruction  of  the  embankments  of  the  Theiss  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Szegedin,  near  the  Hodos  marsh, 
stands  the  large  market-town  of  Hod-Mezo-Vasarhely  (51,000),  the  seat  of  an 
enormous  trade  in  cattle  and  tobacco.  About  twenty- five  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  the  same  town  is  Maria-Theresiopel  (in  Hungarian,  Szabadka;  61,000),  another 
large  market-town,  and  the  most  widely  scattered  commune  in  Hungary,  being 
spread  over  an  area  of  about  760  square  miles.  About  sixty  miles  to  the  north, 
in  the  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  lies  Kecskemet  (45,000)  in  an 
immense  sandy  tract  covered  with  shells  and  haunted  by  eagles  and  bustards. 
The  town  itself  is  noted  for  its  great  cattle  fairs.  In  a  similar  plain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Theiss  stands  Debreczin  (51,000),  the  capital  of  a  large  pastoral 
district.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  claim  the  credit  of  speaking  the  Hungarian 
language  in  its  greatest  purity. 

Hungary  was  settled  at  an  early  period  by  a  succession  of  different  races, 
Germans,  Huns,  Slavs,  Avars,  &c.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  was  com- 
pletely overrun  by  the  Magyars  (called  by  the  Slavs  Ugri  or  Ungri,  and  by  the 
Germans  Ungarri).  The  Magyars  extended  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Enns, 
but  after  their  defeats  by  Henry  I.  and  Otho  I.  in  933  and  955  were  restricted 
to  the  territory  beyond  the  Eastern  Mark  (Austria  proper).  The  country  was 
Christianized  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  and  in  the  year  1000 
Stephen  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of  king.  In  1004  Transylvania  was 
added  to  the  kingdom,  but  was  afterwards  on  several  occasions  severed  from  and 
reunited  to  it.  (See  below.)  Croatia  was  annexed  before  1100,  and  other 
territories  besides  were  at  different  times  temporarily  under  the  rule  of  the  King 
of  Hungary.  In  1526  the  crown  of  Hungary  passed  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
states  of  the  realm  to  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria;  but  between  1541  and  1551 
the  land  was  almost  entirely  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  who  were  not  finally 
expelled  till  1687,  and  did  not  renounce  their  claim  to  the  land  till  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz  in  1699.  The  crown,  originally  elective,  was  first  declared  here- 
ditary in  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1687. 
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Transylvania  (in  German,  Sielenburgen,  "seven  castles,"so  called  from  strong- 
holds belonging  to  the  seven  jurisdictions  into  which  the  country  was  at  one  time 
.divided;  in  Hungarian,  Erdely  or  Forest  Land)  is  altogether  a  mountainous  region, 
the  Carpathians  covering  not  only  its  southern  and  eastern  frontier,  but  sending 
out  numerous  ramifications,  the  most  important  of  which,  proceeding  east  to  west, 
give  more  or  less  of  that  direction  to  its  principal  streams.  A  characteristic 
feature  of  the  mountains  of  this  region  is  the  chasms,  several  thousand  feet  in 
depth,  by  which  they  are  here  and  there  intersected.  The  whole  surface  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  receives  a  great  part  of  its  waters  very  circuit- 
ously  by  the  Maros  and  Szamos,  both  tributaries  of  the  Theiss.  There  are  many 
wide  valleys  and  extensive  plains,  on  which,  much  more  in  consequence  of  their 
natural  fertility  than  the  skill  displayed  in  managing  them,  rich  harvests  are 
reaped.  The  crops  are  the  same  as  those  of  Hungary  proper.  Above  40  per 
cent  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  magnificent  forests,  to  which  both  its  Latin  and 
Hungarian  name  are  due,  the  former  signifying  "beyond  the  wood,"  and  referring 
to  the  vast  forest  that  covers  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The 
minerals  of  Transylvania  are  almost  as  abundant  and  varied  as  those  of  Hungary. 
The  principal  are  gold  (found  both  in  mines  and  the  rivers),  silver,  copper,  and 
salt,  the  less  important  quicksilver,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  vitriol,  alum, 
marble,  graphite,  and  porcelain-clay.  Gold  is  sometimes  found  in  tellurium,  a 
metal  quite  peculiar  to  Transylvania.  Salt  occupies  immense  tracts  and  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  In  some  parts  it  forms  entire  mountains.  Manufac- 
tures are  still  in  a  very  backward  condition,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  As  to  the  composition  of  the  population  see 
above.  The  area,  of  Transylvania  is  25,452  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1880,  2,152,903.- 

The  two  principal  towns  of  Transylvania  are  Klausenburg  (in  Hungarian, 
Kolozsmr;  30,000)  and  Kronstadt  (in  Eoumanian,  Brasiovu;  in  Hungarian, 
Brasso;  30,000).  The  former,  situated  on  the  Little  Szamos  towards  the  north- 
west of  the  territory,  is  regarded  by  the  Magyars,  who  predominate  there,  as 
the  capital  of  Transylvania,  and  is  a  town  of  Koman  origin,  which  afterwards 
became  German.  It  has  possessed  a  Hungarian  university  since  1872.  Kron- 
stadt, in  the  southeast  of  the  country,  owes  its  importance  to  its  vicinity  to 
the  Tomos  pass,  by  means  of  which  the  principal  trade  with  Roumania  is 
carried  on  across  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  The  town  was  founded  in  1213  by 
some  German  knights  to  whom  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary  had  made  a  gift  of  the 
district. 

Transylvania  was  conquered  by  the  first  King  of  Hungary  in  1004,  and  was 
governed  by  viceroys  called  woywodes.  In  1536  it  was  made  a  separate  princi- 
pality, which  it  continued  to  be  till  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1713  it  was  united  with  Hungary,  in  1765 
erected  by  Maria  Theresa  into  a  grand-principality,  though  still  attached  to  the 
Hungarian  crown,  in  1849  separated  from  Hungary  and  made  a  crownland  of 
Austria,  and  in  1865  finally  reunited  to  and  completely  incorporated  with 
Hungary. 
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CROATIA  AND  SLAVONIA  form  together  a  single  kingdom,  which  extends 
in  the  main  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave,  but  includes  also  a  portion  of 
the  territory  in  the  south-west  between  Bosnia  and  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  The 
southern  portion  of  this  strip,  including  all  the  south-western  district,  forms  the 
Frontier  Territory,  which,  along  with  certain  other  districts  along  the  Turkish 
frontier  now  belonging  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania  as  well  as  Croato- 
Slavonia,  had  at  one  time  a  purely  military  organization,  but  was  in  1873 
annexed  to  the  Croato-Slavonian  kingdom,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  put 
entirely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  as  regards  administra- 
tion. Certain  departments  are  still  under  the  superintendence  of  imperial 
officials.  The  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  frontier  district,  is 
16,832  square  miles;  the  total  population  in  1880,  1,892,575. 

As  regards  the  surface  Croato-Slavonia  is  divided  by  the  Kulpa  into  two 
districts.  North  of  this  stream  the  land  is  traversed  by  a  richly  wooded  spur 
of  the  Alps  with  few  summits  exceeding  3000  feet  in  height.  In  the  west,  near 
Agram,  an  isolated  volcanic  mountain,  the  Slemye,  rises  to  the  height  of  3300  feet. 
South  of  the  Kulpa  the  land  belongs  to  the  Karst  region  described  under 
CARXIOLA,  and  contains  various  summits  upwards  of  5000  feet  in  height.  The 
level  and  undulating  tracts  occur  chiefly  in  the  east,  and  are  mostly  covered  with 
fertile  fields  intermingled  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  Syrmia  in  particular, 
extending  along  the  Drave  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  veritable 
garden.  The  products  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  of  Hungary,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  rearing  of  bees  here  receives  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  great  demand  for  wax  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  ritual  in  the  province.  In  the  provincialized  portion 
of  the  kingdom  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  is  productive,  in  the  frontier 
district  (to  which,  as  just  mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  Karst  belongs)  only  about 
81  £  per  cent.  Forests  are  most  abundant  in  the  provincialized  portion,  and 
especially  in  Croatia,  where  the  finest  oaks  in  Europe  adorn  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  The  minerals  include  iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  coal,  but  are  altogether  unimportant.  The  coal-beds  between  the  Drave 
and  the  Kulpa  are  considerable,  but  worked  only  to  a  small  extent  Manufac- 
turing industry  is  almost  entirely  domestic.  About  97  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Slavs  (Slovenians,  Croatians,  and  Servians),  the  rest  Germans,  Magyars, 
Italians,  Greeks,  &c.  The  people  belong  chiefly  to  the  Non-united  Greek  Church, 
and  the  remainder  are  mostly  Eoman  Catholics.  The  language  spoken  by  them 
is  Servian,  or  a  closely  allied  dialect.  The  capital  of  the  Croato-Slavonian 
kingdom  is  Agram  (28,000),  the  Zagor  of  the  Croats  and  Zagrab  of  the  Magyars. 
It  is  situated  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  in  Croatia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Save,  and  occupies  two  hills  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  interspersed  with 
oak  groves.  It  has  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  and  a  university  founded  in 
1874.  The  capital  of  the  Slavonian  part  of  the  kingdom  is  Eszek  (17,000), 
situated  on  the  Drave,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Mursa-Aelia,  which  was  made  by  Hadrian  the 
capital  of  Lower  Pannonia,  and  owes  its  importance  at  the  present  day  chiefly  to 
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its  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  Croatia  was  annexed 
to  Hungary  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  With  Hungary  it  passed 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  1526,  but  it  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Turks  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  separate  diet  was  granted  to  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  1849,  and  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  Hungarian  crown  were  finally  determined  in  1868. 

FIUME  is  a  free  city  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  at  the  north- 
west of  the  Croato-Slavonian  kingdom.  It  is  the  chief  port  belonging  to  the 
Hungarian  crown,  which  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  rival  of  Trieste, 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  keeping  away  foreign  flags.  Its 
anchorage,  formerly  confined  to  the  river  Fiumara,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater  which  protects  the  roadstead  from  all  winds 
except  the  south-west  The  town  has  various  manufactures,  but  the  mainstay  of 
the  place  is  shipbuilding,  for  which  the  splendid  forests  of  the  Julian  Alps  afford 
the  greatest  facilities.  The  name  of  the  city  is  a  corruption  of  the  last  word  of  its 
ancient  Latin  name  Fanum  Sancti  Viii  ad  Flumen  (the  sanctuary  of  St.  Yitus 
beside  the  river).  The  German  name  of  the  town  is  St.  Veil  am  Flaum,  the  Illyrian 
Reka.  Fiume  was  conquered  from  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  Charles  the  Great, 
who  placed  it  under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes,  one  of  whom  about  900 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  founded  a  line  of  kings  that  lasted  for  about  a 
hundred  years.  Fiume  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  lords  of  Yalsa 
as  a  fief  of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  and  in  1471  it  was  purchased  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1717  it  was  made  a  free  port,  and  in  1870  a  free 
city  directly  under  the  Hungarian  crown. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA.     See  the  general  account  of  TURKEY. 


LIECHTENSTEIN. 

Liechtenstein  is  a  small  independent  principality  occupying  the  angle  between 
the  Swiss  cantons  of  St.  Gall  on  the  west  and  the  Grisons  on  the  south,  with  a 
greatest  length  of  about  15  and  a  greatest  breadth  of  about  6  miles.  It  is  a 
pastoral  district  with  mountain  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  from  6500  to  8000 
feet,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  Germanic  population,  almost  all  Catholics.  As 
regards  customs  and  taxation  it  is  united  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
Since  1818  it  has  possessed  a  constitutional  government;  but  its  present  constitu- 
tion, according  to  which  the  diet  consists  of  fifteen  members,  twelve  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  people  directly  and  three  nominated  by  the  prince,  bears  date 
Sept.  26th,  1862.  In  the  administration  of  justice  an  appeal  lies  from  the  local 
courts  to  the  tribunal  of  Innsbruck,  and  thence  to  the  princely  chancery,  the 
seat  of  which  is  at  Vienna,  the  usual  residence  of  the  prince.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  the  principality  is  dependent  on  the  Bishop  of  Coire.  Besides  Liechten- 
stein proper,  the  princes  of  Liechtenstein  also  possess  the  principalities  of 
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Troppau  and  Jagerndorf  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The  house  of  Liechtenstein  is  first 
found  mentioned  in  documents  in  the  twelfth  century.  Of  the  present  posses- 
sions of  the  family  Troppau  was  acquired  by  purchase  in  1614,  Jagerndorf  in 
1623,  and  the  lordships  of  Vaduz  and  Schellenberg'in  1699.  The  last  two  were 
erected  into  the  imperial  principality  of  Liechtenstein  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
in  1719,  and  from  that  date  till  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Confederation  in 
1866  the  princes  had  a  seat  in  the  Germanic  diet.  The  area  of  the  principality 
is  62  square  miles,  its  population  in  1880,  9124. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  (German,  Schweiz;  Italian,  Svizzera;  French,  Suisse;  Latin, 
Helvetia)  is  a  federal  republic  of  Central  Europe,  situated  between  lat.  45°  50' 
and  47°  50'  N.;  and  Ion.  6°  and  10°  25'  E.  Mountains  and  rivers  inclose  the 
country  on  almost  every  side,  and  define  its  boundaries  by  grand  natural  features. 
The  chief  localities  where  these  features  are  wanting  are  on  the  north,  between 
Schaffhausen  and  Baden;  in  the  south,  between  Ticino  and  Italy,  and  between 
Geneva  and  Savoy;  and,  more  than  all,  on  the  west  and  north-west,  where  the 


Cantons. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population, 
Dec.  1,  1880. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  m. 

Percenta 
Prots. 

ge  (1880). 
R.  Caths. 

Chief  Towns. 

Aar^au  (Fr.  Argovie),  .    . 

543 
100 
60 
14 
163 
2,660 
644 
109 
267 
2,774 
579 
312 
779 
116 
351 
303 

1,095 

381 
183 
112 
415 
2,026 
1,244 
92 
665 

198,645 
51,958 
12,841 
65,101 
59,271 
532,164 
115,400 
101,595 
34,213 
94,991 
134,806 
103,732 
210,491 
38,348 
51,235 
80,424 

130,777 

99,552 
15,356 
11,992 
23,694 
100,216 
238,730 
23,001 
317,576 

365 
520 
213 

364 
200 
179 
932 
128 
34 
233 
333 
269 
331 
146 
265 

119 

260 
84 
107 
57 
50 
189 
250 
476 

177 

54 
93 

4 
68 
78 
87 
16 
47 
79 
56 
4 
89 
39 
89 
1 
21 

•5- 
72 
2 

4 

91 
5 

89 

59 

45 

7 
96 
30 
20 
12 
84 
51 
21 
44 
96 
11 
61 
11 
99 
78 

99£ 

28 
98 
100 
99£ 
99 
8 
95 
9 

40 

Aarau. 
Appenzell. 
Herisau. 
Basel. 
Liesthal. 
Bern. 
Freiburg. 
Geneva. 
Glarus. 
Coire  (Chur). 
Lucerne. 
Neuchatel. 
St.  Gall. 
Schaffhausen. 
Schwyz. 
Solothurn. 
Bellinzona. 
Lugano. 
Frauenfeld. 
Sarnen. 
Stanz. 
Altorf. 
Sion. 
Lausanne. 
Zug. 
Zurich. 

Appenzell,  Rhodes,  Outer,  

j,               ,,         Inner,  

Basel  (Fr.  Bale),  city,  

„                country,  

Bern  (Fr.  Berne),  

Freiburg  (Fr.  Fribourg),  

Geneva  (Fr.  Geneve;  Ger.  Genf), 
Glarus  (Fr.  Glaris),  

Grisons  (Ger.  Graubiinden),  
Lucerne  (Ger.  Luzern),  

Neuchatel  (Ger.  Neuenburg)  
St.  Gall  (Ger.  Sanct  Gallen),  
Schaffhausen  (Fr.  Schaffhouse),.. 
Schwyz  (Fr.  Schwytz),..  . 

Solothurn  (Fr.  Soleure),  

Ticino  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Tessin),  
Thurgau,  

Unterwalden,  Upper,  

„             Lower,  ... 

Uri,  

Valais  (Ger.  Wallis),  ..     . 

Vaud  (Ger.  Waadt),  

Zug,  

Ziirich,  

Total,  

15,987 

2,846,102 

Bern. 
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frontiers  so  intermingle  with  those  of  France  that  their  limits  are  only  fixed 
by  imaginary  lines.     The  greatest  length  of  Switzerland,  from  west  to  east,  is 
near  the  parallel  of  46°  35',  where  it  is  206  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  measured 
a  little  west  of  the  meridian 
of  9°  east,  is  139  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 
—The  table  in  preceding 
page  gives  the  names  of  the 
cantons  or  partly  independ- 
ent states  of  which  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  is  composed, 
along  with  various  informa- 
tion regarding  them. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 
— These  are  on  the  grandest 
scale,  and  furnish  scenery 
which,  if  equalled,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  part 
of  the  globe;  lofty  mountain 
ranges  towering  above  the 
clouds  beyond  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  enormous 
glaciers  descending  from 
their  sides  and  blocking  up 
the  higher  valleys;  magnifi- 
cent lakes  embosomed  among 
mountains,  which  often  rise 
sheer  from  the  water's  edge 
for  many  thousand  feet, 
and  wild  romantic  valleys 
forming  the  channels  of 
impetuous  streams,  fed  by 
numerous  torrents  and  cas- 
cades. The  loftiest  mountain- 
chains  belong  to  the  Alps, 
and  are  situated  chiefly  in 
the  south.  The  central 
nucleus  is  Mount  St.  Goth- 
ard,  on  the  confines  of  can- 
tons Uri,  Ticino,  and  Valais. 
This  remarkable  mass,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  equator  and  the  pole, 
unites  the  principal  water-sheds  of  Europe,  and  sends  its  waters  into  four 
large  basins — north  by  the  Rhine  to  the  German  Ocean,  south-west  by  the  Rhone 
to  the  Mediterranean,  south-east  by  the  Po  to  the  Adriatic,  and  east  by  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  like  manner  it  forms  a  kind  of  starting-point  for 
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the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Alps.  It  belongs  itself  to  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine 
range,  which  stretches  east  from  it  to  Mount  St.  Bernardin,  and  south-west  to 
Mount  Rosa,  from  which  it  is  continued  west,  under  the  name  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  to  the  culminating  point  of  Europe  in  Mont  Blanc,  beyond  the  Swiss 
frontiers  in  Savoy.  From  Mount  St.  Bernardin,  the  main  range  of  the  Alps, 
belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Rhsetian  branch,  stretches  first  east,  and  then 
north-east,  across  canton  Grisons  into  the  Tyrol.  To  the  north  of  the  ranges  now 
described,  and  nearly  parallel  to  them,  two  other  ranges,  setting  out  as  before, 
proceed,  the  one  south-west  between  cantons  Bern  and  Valais;  and  the  other  north- 
east along  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Grisons,  and  through  cantons  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Glarus,  and  St.  Gall.  These  ranges,  though  possessed  of  many  lofty  summits 
and  exhibiting  much  magnificent  scenery,  are  much  less  elevated  than  the  more 
southern  ranges.  They  throw  out  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  north,  but 
in  that  direction  descend  so  rapidly  that  the  country  almost  loses  its  alpine 
character,  and  becomes  more  hilly  than  mountainous.  Besides  the  Alps,  properly 
so  called,  the  only  range  deserving  of  notice  is  that  of  the  Jura,  which  is  linked 
to  the  Alps  by  the  Jorat,  a  small  range  which  stretches  west  and  north-west 
across  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  and  extends  in  a  north-north-western  direction  along 
the  west  of  cantons  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuchatel. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  Ehone  and  Rhine  both  have  their  sources  in 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Po  are  indebted  to  it  for 
important  feeders;  but  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  and  inland  position  of 
the  country,  none  of  the  rivers  acquire  so  much  development  within  its  limits 
as  to  become  of  great  navigable  importance.  The  Rhine,  formed  in  canton  Grisons 
by  the  junction  of  the  Yorder  and  Hinter  Rhein,  flows  north  into  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  then  on  emerging  from  the  lake  flows  west  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  it  forms  the  celebrated  falls  of  that  name.  The  Rhone,  rising  in  the 
( rlacier  of  St.  Gothard,  on  the  north-east  confines  of  canton  Valais,  flows  through 
the  middle  of  that  canton,  first  west-south-west  and  then  north-north-west, 
fill  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Immediately  after  issuing  from  the 
lake  at  the  town  of  Geneva  it  receives  the  Arve,  and  about  10  miles  below 
quits  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  waters  which  the  Po  receives  from  Switzerland 
are  carried  to  it  by  the  Ticino,  which  drains  the  canton  of  that  name;  those 
which  the  Danube  receives  are  carried  to  it  by  the  Inn,  which  rises  and 
has  a  considerable  part  of  its  upper  course  in  the  east  of  canton  Grisons. 
The  whole  drainage  of  Switzerland  is  thus  divided  among  the  three  basins 
of  the  North  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Adriatic,  which  is  properly 
only  a  branch  of  it,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  proportions  received  by  each  are 
in  the  order  now  stated,  but  the  far  largest  share  belongs  to  the  first.  The 
lakes  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Finland;  and  both  from  their  individual  magnitude  and 
the  lofty  mountains  among  which  they  are  embosomed  often  give  to  the  scenery 
its  peculiar  charm.  Those  of  Geneva  in  the  south-west,  and  of  Constance  in  the 
north-east,  the  two  largest  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  those  of  Maggiore  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps,  are  shared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  other  countries; 
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but  within  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  and  not  far  from  its  centre,  often  at  short 
distances  from  each  other,  though  usually  separated  by  mountain  ranges,  stretch 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country  from  west-south-west  to  east-north-east. 
Tracing  them  in  this  direction,  we  come  successively  to  those  of  Neuchatel,  with 
Morat  and  Bienne  in  its  vicinity,  Thun  with  its  feeder  Brienz,  Lucerne  or 
Vierwaldstatter-see,  Sempach,  Baldegg,  Zug,  Ziirich,  and  Wallenstadt.  All 


Vevay  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

these  internal  lakes,  owing  to  the  superior  loftiness  of  the  southern  ranges,  which 
gives  them  no  outlet  in  that  direction,  discharge  themselves  by  streams  which 
flow  north,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Ehine. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— All  the  loftiest  alpine  ranges  have  a  nucleus 
of  granite,  on  which  gneiss  and  mica-slate  recline  generally  at  a  high  angle,  for 
the  most  part  covering  the  granite,  which,  however,  emerges  here  and  there  in 
isolated  masses.  These  rocks  are  particularly  developed  in  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Gothard,  the  Faulhorn,  &c.,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  beautiful  minerals, 
particularly  garnets  and  various  kinds  of  rock-crystals.  Syenite  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Gothard,  and  on  the  Finster- 
Aarhorn.  Diallage-rock,  or  gabbro,  is  seen  exposed  in  steep  precipices  near  Saaz, 
in  the  upper  part  of  canton  Valais,  and  forms  whole  mountains  in  various  parts 
of  canton  Grisons.  In  the  same  locality  serpentine  is  largely  developed. 
Granular  limestone  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Alps,  and  is  more  particu- 
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larly  exposed  on  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  the  south  side  of  St. 
Gothard.  It  usually  rests  on  mica-schist,  and  often  alternates  with  clay-slate  and 
primitive  gypsum.  Mountain-limestone  composes  the  great  masses  of  the  Dent- 
du-Midi,  the  Diablerets,  the  Wetterhorn,  Dodi,  &c.  It  is  also  seen  in  large 
masses  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  Molesson,  Stockhorn, 
Pilatus,  and  Santis.  The  proper  carboniferous  rocks  are  very  sparingly  developed, 
but  regular  coal-bearing  strata  are  found  in  the  Simmenthal,  the  Kanderthal, 
and  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Thun.  In  the  Jura,  limestone  equivalent  to  the 
oolite,  often  resting  on  muschelkalk,  is  so  largly  developed  that  the  name  of 
Jura  limestone  is  now  often  applied  to  the  whole  oolitic  formation.  Above 

tha  Jura  limestone  is 
the  molasse,  a  soft  green 
sandstone  belonging  to 
the  lower  series  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  and 
covering  an  extensive 
area  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Switzerland.  None 
of  the  rocks  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Lead  and 
copper,  both  argentifer- 
ous, are  found  in  canton 
Grisons,  and  were  once 
worked,  though  they 
are  now  abandoned. 
Iron  is  more  widely 
diffused,  and  is  worked 
to  advantage  in  several 
quarters,  particularly 

long  the  strata  connected  with  the  Jura  limestone.  Rock-salt  is  worked  to  some 
extent  at  Bex -in  canton  Vaud,  and  saline  springs  occur  in  many  places,  but  have 
not  been  turned  to  much  account.  The  only  other  minerals  deserving  of  notice 
are  alabaster  and  marble,  widely  diffused;  sulphur,  near  Lake  Thun;  gypsum, 
particularly  in  canton  Freiburg;  and  asphalt,  in  the  Val-de-Travers  in  canton  Valais. 
Mineral  springs  occur  in  many  quarters;  as  the  most  celebrated,  we  may  mention 
those  of  Leuk  or  Loueche  in  the  Valais,  Baden  and  Schinznach  in  Aargau, 
Pfeffers  in  St.  Gall,  and  St.  Moritz  in  the  Engadine. 

CLIMATE — The  great  diversities  here  observed  are  evidently  caused  not  by 
differences  of  latitude,  but  of  elevation.  Hence  while  winter  is  reigning  in  all  its 
rigour  on  the  lofty  summits  or  slopes  of  the  mountains,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
descend  into  the  lower  valleys  to  find  that  spring  is  far  advanced.  In  making 
this  descent  we  may  direct  our  course  not  only  south,  where  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  canton  Ticino  a  truly  Italian  climate  is  enjoyed,  but  even  north,  and  find  in  the 
plains  of  Basel  that  winter  has  long  departed  though  it  still  lingers  among  the 
heights  of  St.  Gothard.  In  some  of  the  inclosed  valleys  north  of  the  Alps  too 
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a  higher  temperature  is  enjoyed  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  than  in  the  adjoin- 
ing more  open  districts.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eeuss  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  This  higher  temperature  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  lofty  mountains  that  encompass  the  valley,  but  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  "Fohn,"  a  south  wind  that  blqws  in  spring  and  winter,  and 
which  even  in  the  snow  season  sometimes  brings  with  it  an  Italian  warmth, 
and  in  spring  seems  to  have  the  power  of  enchantment  in  melting  the  snow, 
swelling  the  streams,  and  bursting  the  blossoms.  At  other  times,  however,  it 
presents  a  wholly  different  aspect.  It  will  sometimes  without  warning  rush 
down  from  the  heights  of  St.  Gothard  with  constantly  increasing  violence,  whirl 
aloft  in  clouds  the  snow  on  the  mountain-tops,  sweep  moaning  through  the  forests 
beneath,  and  then  with  sudden  fury  break  the  heavy  stillness  of  the  valley,  bursting 
in  wild  blasts  through  the  villages  and  with  headlong  impetuosity  over  the  lake 
in  the  north,  raging  for  days  together,  uprooting  trees,  destroying  huts,  causing 
mountain  torrents  to  overflow,  and  stirring  the  lake  to  its  lowest  depths.  In 
Altorf,  which  on  several  occasions  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  consequence  of 
the  Fohn,  the  law  requires  all  fires  to  be  extinguished  on  its  approach.  This 
wind,  which  is  only  a  stream  from  the  equatorial  air-current,  a  continuation  of  the 
sirocco  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  derives  its  peculiar  qualities  from  the  con- 
figuration of  this  Alpine  district.  On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  it  is  dry;  on  the  southern  slopes  and  in  the  higher 
regions  it  is  moist.  For  when  the  warm  wind  striking  obliquely  against  the 
mountain-barrier  is  forced  to  ascend,  it  becomes  colder  the  more  it  is  rarefied. 
The  moisture  carried  up  with  it  then  condenses  and  comes  down  in  heavy  rain, 
and  heat  is  thus  liberated,  and  the  wind  on  descending  the  valleys  becomes  con- 
stantly warmer  and  drier,  the  temperature  being  still  further  increased  by  the 
shelter  of  the  mountains.  According  to  observations  which  have  long  been  made 
with  great  care  at  the  hospice  of  St.  Gothard,  Bern,  Ziirich,  and  Geneva,  the 
respective  mean  temperatures  are,  in  winter,  170<94,  290<37,  30°'34,  33°-35;  and 
in  summer,  45°-71,  58°'78,  64°-15,  and  660>10.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
we  may  mention  that  the  winter  temperature  of  London  is  38° -22;  and  the 
summer  temperature,  61°*74;  and  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
hospice  of  St.  Gothard  is  nearly  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  North  Cape. 
VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— Few  countries  in  Europe,  even  of  larger 
extent,  can  boast  of  a  more  varied  vegetation  than  Switzerland.  It  has  been 
divided  into  seven  regions.  The  characteristic  product  of  the  first  is  the  vine, 
which  grows  up  to  1700  feet,  and  in  some  districts  of  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of 
Thun  to  1800  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  The  next  in  ascent  is  the  hilly,  or  lower 
mountain  region.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  2800  feet,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
luxuriance  of  its  walnut-trees.  Though  not  well  adapted  for  wheat  it  raises  good 
crops  of  spelt;  and  has  excellent  meadows,  from  which  two  cuttings  of  hay  are 
annually  obtained.  The  third,  or  upper  mountain  region,  has  its  limit  at  4100 
feet.  Its  principal  product  is  forest  timber,  consisting  of  all  varieties  of  hard- 
wood, but  more  especially  beech.  The  walnut  grows  in  it,  though  not  vigorously, 
up  to  3500  feet;  and  good  crops  are  obtained  of  barley  and  oats.  The  pastures 
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too  are  excellent.  Above  this,  and  up  to  the  height  of  5500  feet,  there  follovrs 
the  fourth  or  subalpine  region,  distinguished  by  its  pine  forests.  Here  winter 
iasts  from  eight  to  nine  months;  no  regular  crops  are  grown,  but  some  kinds  of 
kitchen- vegetables  are  raised,  and  a  few  potatoes,  generally  of  small  size.  Many 
of  the  heights  are  covered  with  a  rich  grassy  sward.  The  next  two  regions 
are  sometimes  included  under  the  common  name  of  alpine,  but  admit  of  two 
distinct  divisions;  the  one,  lower  alpine,  terminating  at  6500  feet;  and  the 
other,  upper  alpine,  ascending  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  former  is 
the  proper  region  of  alpine  pastures;  the  latter  as  it  ascends  becomes  more  and 
more  stunted  in  its  vegetation,  and  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is  lost,  spring  and 
autumn  being  altogether  excluded,  and  a  winter  of  rigorous  severity  following 
close  upon  a  short  summer  of  only  five  or  six  weeks.  The  seventh  and  last  region 
is  that  of  perpetual  snow.  Even  here  vegetation  is  not  utterly  extinct,  and  several 
varieties  of  lichens  are  found  clinging  to  the  rocks.  Many  parts  even  of  the  lower 
regions  of  Switzerland  are  of  a  stony  sterile  nature,  but  on  every  side  the  effects  of 
persevering  industry  are  apparent,  and  no  spot  that  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
is  left  unoccupied.  The  best  cultivated  cantons  are  Basel,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Vaud, 
and  Geneva.  The  principal  grain  crops  are,  in  the  flatter  districts,  spelt,  wheat, 
rye,  summer  and  winter  barley,  and  Turkish  corn;  in  the  higher  districts,  summer 
barley  and  oats.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown  on  all  lands  suitable  for 
them,  and  nearly  supply  the  whole  of  the  home  consumption;  oil  and  poppy  seed 
are  also  generally  cultivated,  and  in  some  of  the  higher  districts  caraway  forms 
i  favourite  crop.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  flatter  parts  of  Freiburg, 
Ticino,  and  Vaud.  In  the  same  cantons  occasional  patches  of  saffron  are  seen. 
Fruit  is  produced  in  abundance  in  all  the  north  cantons,  where  apple,  pear,  plum, 
ind  cherry  trees  are  seen  in  almost  every  quarter  growing  either  singly  or  in 
jrchards;  they  are  met  with  less  frequently  in  the  east  and  west,  and  become 
somewhat  rare  in  the  south.  In  many  of  the  warmer  spots,  with  a  south  exposure 
xnd  north  shelter,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  and  figs  thrive  well  in  the  open  air. 
More  delicate  fruits,  as  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  are  almost 
.•onfined  to  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  in  canton  Ticino.  There  too  the  olive 
:hrives,  and  a  good  deal  of  silk  is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry. 
With  the  exception  of  Uri  and  Glarus  there  is  not  a  canton  in  which  the  vine  is 
tot  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Many  of  the  cantons  thus  raise  more  wine 
than  they  require,  but  the  quality,  in  general,  is  inferior,  and  fails  to  create  a 
oreign  demand.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in  most  of  the  cantons,  but 
rreat  waste  has  been  committed,  and  several  of  the  most  accessible  forests  have 
>een  so  much  thinne  1  that  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  scarcity  in  several  quarters 
ias  begun  to  cause  serious  apprehension.  Among  domestic  animals  the  first 
)lace  belongs  to  the  horned  cattle,  which  are  both  remarkable  for  their  numbers 
ind  the  superiority  of  their  breeds.  Swiss  cows  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  either 
n  beauty  or  in  the  amount  of  their  dairy  produce.  At  the  end  of  every  summer 
arge  numbers  of  them  are  exported,  and  the  winter  stock  is  only  about  two-thirds 
»f  the  summer  one.  Sheep  are  very  much  confined  to  the  lower  districts,  and  have 
iot  yet  attracted  much  attention,  except  in  cantons  Vaud  and  Geneva,  where  the 
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merino,  regularly  imported  from  Spain,  is  both  kept  pure,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  foreign  demand,  and  has  been  extensively  employed  in  improving 
the  native  breeds;  on  the  higher  grounds,  where  sheep  cannot  well  be  reared,  and 
chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  unable  to  procure  a  more  valuable  stock  of  horned 
cattle,  goats  are  very  numerous,  and  managing  to  .pick  up  their  subsistence  where 
no  other  domestic  animal  could  live,  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  if  not  to 
the  wealth  of  their  pos- 
sessors. Among  wild 
animals  are  bears  and 
wolves,  found  both  in 
the  Alps  and  Jura; 
chamois,  found  chiefly 
among  the  loftiest 
mountains  of  the  Alps; 
wild  boars,  not  un 
common  in  cantons 
Bern,  Vaud,  and  Aar- 
gau;  stags  in  canton 
Bern,  and  occasionally 
in  theGrisons;  badgers, 
foxes,  hares,  otters,  birds 
of  prey  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  many  var- 
ieties of  winged  game. 

MANUFACTURES. 
— Though  the  geogra- 
phical position  and  the 
configuration  of  the 
surface  place  Switzer- 
land under  considerable 
disadvantages,  manu- 
factures of  various 
kinds  were  established 
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in  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  have  ex- 
tended rapidly  in  recent  times  in  spite  of  the  formidable  difficulties  that  they  have 
to  contend  with,  arising  from  their  isolated  position  and  their  want  of  coal.  The 
overcoming  of  these  obstacles  speaks  volumes  for  the  energy  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  for  it  is  by  these  qualities  alone  that  Swiss  fabrics  have  been  able  to 
make  a  market  for  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  no  part  of  Europe 
are  the  leaders  of  industry  more  zealous  to  keep  abreast  or  to  get  in  advance  of 
the  times,  and  there  are  excellent  technical  schools  in  all  the  leading  cities  for 
the  training  of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  the  polytechnicum  at  Zurich  being  a 
model  institution  of  this  class.  Formerly  the  factory  system  was  little  known, 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  tissues  were  produced  by  domestic  looms  not  kept  in 
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re<mlar  operation  throughout  the  year,  but  chiefly  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
evenings  when  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  field  had  ceased.  Such  domestic 
manufactures  are  still  largely  pursued,  but  large  manufacturing  establishments 
have  also  sprung  up  in  various  places,  not  only  in  the  larger  towns  but  even  in 
retired  valleys.  Water-power,  which  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country 
furnishes  in  such  abundance,  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  to  supply  the 
want  of  coal  In  the  canton  of  Glarus,  for  example,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  Switzerland,  the  waters  of  the  Linth  drive  the  water- 
wheels  and  turbines  of  upwards  of  eighty  factories,  for  the  spinning,  weaving, 
printing,  and  dyeing  of  cotton,  which  produce  cotton  goods  to  the  annual  value 
of  about  £2,000,000.  Besides  cotton,  which  is  also  manufactured  in  the  cantons 
of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  there  are  included  among  the  staple  articles 
of  Swiss  manufacture  silk  goods,  chiefly  in  Zurich  and  Basel,  the  former  city 
producing  chiefly  large  pieces,  the  latter  chiefly  ribbons;  watches  in  Geneva, 
Vaud,  Xeuchatel,  and  Bern;  jewelry  in  Geneva,  and  machinery  in  the  canton 
of  Ziirich  (at  Winterthur  and  the  city  of  Zurich)  and  at  Olten  in  the  canton  of 
Solothurn.  The  watchmaking  of  Western  Switzerland  is  a  very  important 
industry  and  one  of  growing  magnitude.  It  is  mainly  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
Geneva,  and  the  towns  of  La  Chaux  de  Fonds  and  Locle,  in  a  bleak  valley  in 
the  Jura,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  where  this  industry,  introduced  about  200 
years  ago,  has  increased  the  population  from  a  few  hundreds  to  upwards  of 
30,000.  Geneva  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  more  expensive 
ornamented  watches,  Locle  of  that  of  chronometers.  For  pocket  chronometers 
Locle  is  said  to  outstrip  all  competitors,  and  it  is  even  beginning  to  rival  England 
in  the  production  of  marine  chronometers.  The  jewelry  of  Geneva  is  cele- 
brated for  its  careful  finish,  no  less  than  for  the  chaste  severity  of  its  designs. 
The  industries  that  are  still  mainly  carried  on  domestically  are  straw-plaiting  in 
the  cantons  of  Freiburg,  Aargau,  and  Ticino;  wood-carving  and  the  making  of 
inlaid  woodwork  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  principally  in  the  Oberland,  and  em- 
broidery in  the  Inner-Rhodes  of  Appenzell. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  manufactured  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  paragraph  furnish  of  themselves  the  materials  of  a 
considerable  export  trade,  and  to  these  nrast  be  added  cattle,  cows,  butter, 
cheese,  cherry-brandy,  timber,  charcoal,  &c.;  the  more  important  imports  are  corn, 
rice,  salt,  salt-fish,  wine,  fine  woollens,  and  various  articles  in  iron  and  copper. 
In  addition  to  this  ordinary  trade  Switzerland  shares  in  the  very  important  transit 
which  is  carried  on  between  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  nature  of  the 
country  throws  very  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  traffic,  but  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  lessen  or  remove  them  are  almost  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  difficulties,  and  the  great  roads  which  now  lead  across  some  of 
the  loftiest  passes  of  the  Alps  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  engineering  achievements.  Nor  have  ordinary  communications  of  the 
interior  been  neglected.  In  almost  every  canton,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
surface  will  admit,  the  roads  are  both  well  made  and  carefully  kept,  and  though 
:he  impetuosity  of  the  rivers  greatly  limits  their  navigable  importance,  and 
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leaves  little  scope  for  the  construction  of  extensive  canals,  many  hydraulic  works 
have  been  executed  on  a  scale  of  no  mean  extent,  considering  the  limited  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned the  two  canals  of  the  Linth,  one  connecting  it  with  the  Lake  of  "\Vallen- 
stadt  and  the  other  connecting  it  through  that,  lake  with  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
The  railway  system  of  Switzerland  is  also  now  largely  developed,  there 
being  about  one  mile  of  railway  for  every  eleven  square  miles  of  surface.  One 
mile  in  sixty  of  the  whole  system  consists  of  tunnels,  and  one  of  the  Swiss 
tunnels  is  the  most  gigantic  work  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished.  This  is  the 
tunnel  pierced  through  the  St.  Gothard  group  of  mountains,  from  Goschenen  on 
the  north  to  Airolo  on  the  south,  at  the  height  of  3780  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  5900  feet  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  that  tower  over 
it.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  upwards  of  nine  miles,  and  its  construction 
occupied  from  1872  to  the  spring  of  1880.  By  means  of  this  tunnel  direct  rail- 
way communication  through  the  heart  of  Switzerland  is  established  between 
northern  and  southern  Europe;  and  the  cost  of  the  work  has  been  partly  de- 
frayed by  the  governments  of  the  three  countries,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, directly  interested  in  it. 

The  number  of  letters  annually  carried  by  the  Swiss  post-office  is  equal  to 
about  30  per  head  of  the  population,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
other  country  except  England.  Switzerland  has  also  a  very  complete  system  of 
telegraphs,  and  the  service  is  one  of  the  cheapest  in  Europe.  The  annual 
number  of  telegraphic  despatches  (including  those  in  transit)  is  nearly  equal  to 
one  for  every  inhabitant,  which  is  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  country 
whatever.  (In  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland  the  proportion  is  about  two 
despatches  for  every  three  of  the  population.)  The  large  proportion  of  tele- 
graphic messages  conveyed  by  the  Swiss  wires  is  partly  due  to  the  large  number 
of  messages  in  transit  (more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole)  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  sent  by  travellers  from  one  hotel  to  another. 

Formerly  there  existed  a  great  hinderance  to  trade  in  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  monetary  system  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures;  but  this  was 
removed  in  1852  by  the  adoption  of  the  French  decimal  systems. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— Both  the  Evangelical-Reformed  Church  as 
modelled  by  Calvin  and  Zuinglius  and  the  Roman  Catholic  are  national  churches 
in  Switzerland.  The  organization  of  the  former  is  synodal  and  presbyterian ; 
the  latter  is  governed  by  five  bishops.  The  proportion  in  which  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  represented  in  different  cantons  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  societies 
affiliated  to  it  are  not  allowed  within  the  Confederation.  In  terms  of  the  new 
constitution  adopted  in  1874  primary  education  is  secular  and  compulsory 
throughout  the  Confederation.  There  are  about  7000  primary  schools  and 
300  secondary  schools;  while  for  the  higher  education  there  are  four  universities, 
Basel,  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Geneva,  each  with  four  faculties,  of  which  the 
theological  is  in  each  case  Protestant;  two  academies  or  incomplete  univer- 
sities, one  at  Lausanne  and  one  at  Neuchatel  (with  the  faculties  of  science, 
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literature,  and  jurisprudence);  and  a  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich,  the  organiz- 
ation of  which  provides  for  a  preliminary  course  in  mathematics  and  for  special 
trainin^  in  seven  departments — the  art  of  construction,  engineering,  technical 
mechanics,  technical  chemistry,  agriculture  and  forestry,  psedeutics,  and  political 
economy. 

PEOPLE.— The  Swiss  are  a  mixed  people  as  to  race  and  language.  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  a  corrupt  kind  of  Latin  called  Rhsetian  or  Rumonsh  (the 
latter  the  native  name),  are  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  Confederation.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  German  is  the  sole  language 
in  fourteen  cantons — Ziirich,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Glarus,  Zug, 
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Basel,  Solothurn,  Schaffhausen,  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  Aargau,  and  Thurgau; 
French  in  Vaud,  Xeuchatel,  and  Geneva;  and  Italian  in  Ticino.  In  Bern,  Frei- 
burg, and  Valais  German  and  French  are  spoken,  and  in  Grisons  German, 
Rhsetian,  and  Italian.  The  dialect  of  French  that  is  spoken  by  the  uneducated 
in  Western  Switzerland  is  called  Romand,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  old 
French  words.  The  differences  that  mark  districts  closely  adjoining  one  another 
in  Switzerland  are  often  very  striking,  especially  in  Eastern  Switzerland. 
Different  languages,  different  religions,  different  habits,  are  found  separated  by 
the  smallest  intervals  of  space.  From  Coire  to  the  valley  of  Schams  in  the 
Grisons  it  is  said  that  there  are  scarcely  two  villages  together  which  both  have  the 
same  religion  and  speak  the  same  language.  If  one  village  is  Protestant  and 
speaks  German,  there  may  be  another  on  one  side  Protestant  in  faith  but  speak- 
ing the  Rumonsh  language,  and  another  on  the  other  side  speaking  the  German 
language  but  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Xowhere  perhaps  is  the 
contrast  more  marked  than  between  the  easy-going  pastoral  Roman  Catholic 
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population  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Appenzell  (the  Inner-Rhodes),  and  the 
active,  industrial,  Protestant  population  inhabiting  the  plains  (Outer-Rhodes). 
But  the  Swiss  have  lived  so  long  in  a  state  of  confederation  that,  apart  from 
these  peculiarities  of  origin  and  language,  they  have  acquired  a  decided  national 
character,  and  may  now  be  viewed  as  forming  a  single  people.  Thus  viewed 
they  are  hardy,  active,  industrious,  temperate,  brave,  patriotic,  moral,  and 
religious,  and  in  all  these  respects  will  not  lose  by  a  comparison  with  any  people 
in  the  world.  But  they  are  not  without  their  faults.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  these  is  their  excessive  love  of  money.  This  makes  them  selfish  and  mer- 
cenary, and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  life  which  they  pursue,  provided 
money  can  be  made  by  it.  One  of  the  most  discreditable  ways  in  which  this 
feature  of  their  character  has  long  manifested  itself  is  their  readiness  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  power  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  may  be  required  to  spend  their  blood.  While 
thus  engaged  the  only  virtue  on  which  they  pique  themselves  is  fidelity  to  their 
paymaster;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  fidelity  and  bravery  remain 
unimpeached.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  laws  against  recruiting  for 
foreign  powers  in  Switzerland,  the  number  of  Swiss  troops  in  foreign  service, 
especially  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  is  considerable. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  united 
together  as  a  federal  republic  for  mutual  defence,  but  retain  their  individual 
independence  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  internal  administration.  By  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  federal  diet,  September  12,  1848,  and  modified 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  19th  April,  1874,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Confederation  belongs  to  a  federal  assembly,  and  the  executive  power  to  a  federal 
council.  The  federal  assembly  is  composed  of  two  divisions — the  national 
council,  and  the  council  of  the  states  or  the  senate.  The  national  council  is 
elected  every  three  years  by  the  cantons — one  member  to  each  20,000;  but 
when  a  surplus  of  above  10,000  exists  an  additional  member  is  elected.  Every 
lay  Swiss  citizen  is  eligible1.  Each  canton,  and  when  divided  each  half  canton, 
is  entitled  to  send  one  member  at  least.  The  senate  consists  of  forty-four 
members — two  for  each  canton;  the  half  cantons  sending  one  each.  In  addition 
to  its  legislative  functions  the  federal  assembly  possesses  the  exclusive  right  of 
concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  other  countries,  declaring  war  and  signing 
peace,  sanctioning  the  cantonal  constitutions,  and  taking  measures  regarding 
neutrality  and  intervention.  Federal  laws  and  resolutions  not  urgent  must,  in 
accordance  writh  the  law  known  as  the  referendum,  on  the  demand  of  30,000 
citizens  or  eight  cantons,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  members 
of  the  federal  council  are  nominated  for  three  years  by  the  united  chambers  of 
the  federal  assembly  from  those  citizens  who  are  eligible  to  the  national  council, 
to  the  number  of  not  more  than  one  for  each  canton.  No  member  of  one  of 
these  bodies  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  member  of  any  of  the  others,  and  no 
member  of  the  federal  council  is  allowed  to  have  any  other  employment  either 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederation  or  of  any  of  the  cantons,  or  to  have  any  other 
calling  or  profession.  The  federal  tribunal,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
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by  the  federal  assembly  for  six  years,  decides  in  the  last  instance  in  civil  causes 
between  the  cantons,  or  between  them  and  the  Confederation;  also  between  the 
Confederation  or  cantons  on  the  one  part,  and  corporations  or  individuals  on  the 
other.  The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  council  and  of  most  of  the 
central  administrative  authorities,  but  the  federal  tribunal  has  its  seat  at 
Lausanne.  Each  canton  and  half  canton  has  likewise  a  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  its  own  for  local  matters,  and  in  all  the  constitution  is  more  or  less 
democratic. 

The  finance  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
free-trade,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from 
customs  duties  and  the  post-office,  but  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  latter 
department  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  and  is  the  heaviest 
charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the  Confederacy.  The  next  highest  charge  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  The  debt  charges  absorb  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  revenue.  Each  canton  has  besides  a  budget  of  its  own. 

The  Swiss  army  consists  of  two  divisions.  The  first  is  the  regular  army, 
which  is  composed  of  men  from  the  commencement  of  their  twentieth  to 
the  end  of  their  thirty-second  year;  and  the  second  the  landwehr,  composed 
of  men  from  the  commencement  of  their  thirty-third  to  the  end  of  their  forty- 
fourth  year.  The  Swiss  troops  are  called  under  arms  only  for  drill  or  military 
exercises,  or  on  special  emergencies.  Recruits  receive  forty-five  days'  drill,  and 
members  of  the  regular  army  who  have  passed  their  recruit  drill  are  called  out 
for  exercise  for  ten  days  every  year  for  the  first  eight  years  of  their  service. 
The  cantons  are  directed  to  see  that  all  the  male  youth  between  school  age  and 
the  age  for  army  service  receive  fifteen  afternoon  drills  annually.  For  the 
training  of  officers  there  is  a  central  military  school  maintained  by  the  federal 
government  at  Thun. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Bern  (by  census  of  1880,  44,000),  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland,  stands  1912  feet  above  sea-level  on  a  peninsular  platform 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Aar,  the  deep  bed  of  which  is  here  crossed  by  the  lofty 
Xydeck  Bridge.  The  internal  appearance  of  the  town,  with  its  numerous  towers 
and  fountains  of  the  middle  ages,  the  rills  of  water  that  purify  its  streets,  its 
lines  of  projecting  arcades  that  run  along  the  foot  of  its  massive  houses,  is  of  the 
most  singular  character,  and  every  eminence  in  the  town  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  High  Alps  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Bern  was  founded  in  1191 
by  Duke  Berchtold  of  Zahringen,  a  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  which  occupies  the  highest  site  in  the  city.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  same  canton,  between  the  Lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  natural  park  occupied  by  maples,  limes,  and  walnut-trees,  lies  Interlaken, 
which,  though  only  a  small  village,  enjoys  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  visitors  to  the  Oberland.  The  most  populous  city  in  Switzerland  is 
Geneva  (German,  Genf;  50,000,  or  with  suburbs  68,000),  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
whole  Swiss  territory.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rhone,  the  deep  blue  waters  of 
which  river  here  issue  from  the  lake  in  a  current  of  remarkable  rapidity.  The 
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portion  on  the  left  bank  is  the  city  proper,  the  Geneva  of  history,  dominated  by  the 
ancient  Byzantine  cathedral  of  St.  Peter;  that  on  the  right  bank,  known  as  the 
Quartier  St.  Gervais,  was  formerly  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  artisan  classes,  but  is 
now  greatly  extended  and  embellished,  and  the  principal  resort  of  the  wealthy 
visitors  to  the  city,  and  the  principal  residence  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to 
settle  in  it  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  old  town  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  house  in  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  born,  and  that  which  was 
occupied  by  Calvin,  who  governed  the  town  with  all  the  authority  of  a  dictator 
from  1541  to  1564.  At  the  present  day  the  character  of  the  town  is  very 
different  from  that  which  it  bore  during  the  reign  of  Calvin  for,  though  still  an 
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important  seat  of  industry  (especially  watchmaking  and  jewelry),  Geneva  is  now 
pre-eminently  a  city  of  luxury  and  pleasure  no  less  than  a  centre  of  culture  and 
enlightenment.  The  origin  of  the  city  belongs  to  an  early  period  In  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  it  already  existed  under  the  same  name  as  that  by  which  it  is 
known  at  present.  As  Geneva  occupies  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Swiss 
territory  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  Rhone,  the  north-western  angle,  at  the  point 
of  exit  of  the  Rhine,  is  occupied  by  Basel  or  Bale  (pop.  of  commune  61,399),  the 
second  town  in  point  of  population,  and  an  important  seat  of  industry,  commerce. 
and  finance.  As  a  seat  of  industry  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk  ribbons,  but  it  is  perhaps  even  more  celebrated  as  a  centre  from  which 
Protestant  missions  have  been  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Basel  dates  from 
the  fourth  century,  and  at  one  time  had  a  population  of  about  60,000,  which 
was,  however,  reduced  to  about  a  third  of  that  number  at  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  only  other  town  of  importance  in  Switzerland  is  Zurich 
(25,000),  the  Turicum  of  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Limmat  and  the  Sihl.  It  is  an 
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old  imperial  free  city,  to  which  rank  it  was  raised  in  1218,  and  is  now  a 
prominent  centre  both  of  industry  and  science.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  German  Switzerland,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  a  series  of  delight- 
ful villages  extend  amidst  gardens  and  vineyards  along  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  lake,  part  of  them  forming  in  reality  suburbs  of  Zurich,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  brought  up  by  the  inclusion  of  them  to  about  76,000. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. — The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  west  of  the 
Rhine  mentioned  in  written  history  are  the  Helvetians,  a  Celtic  people.  Between 
58  B.C.  and  10  A.D.  this  people  was  subjugated  by  the  Eomans,  under  whom 
their  territory  first  formed  part  of  Gallia  Belgica  (according  to  Pliny),  afterwards 
of  the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  The  portion  east  of  the  Rhine,  the 
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Orisons,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Rhaeti,  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  and 
Drusus  about  15  B.C.,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of  Rhsetia.  Before  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west  the  northern  and  largest  portion  of  Switzer- 
land was  occupied  by  the  Germanic  confederation  of  the  Alemanni,  who  intro- 
duced their  manners  and  language.  Under  the  successors  of  Clovis  Switzerland 
became  part  of  the  Prankish  Empire,  and  on  the  division  of  this  dominion  in  the 
ninth  century  the  eastern  part  fell  to  Germany.  In  888  Rodolph,  one  of  the 
local  governors,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  kingdom,  that  of  Upper  Bur- 
gundy, extending  from  the  Mountains  of  Jura  to  the  Reuss,  and  this  kingdom, 
along  with  Lower  Burgundy,  which  was  united  to  it  in  930,  was  bequeathed  by 
the  last  sovereign  in  1032  to  the  German  Emperor  Conrad  II.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  dependence  of  Switzerland  on  Germany  was  merely  nominal. 
From  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  authority  of  the  dukes  of  Zahringen  was  paramount  throughout  almost  all 
Switzerland,  and  from  the  latter  date  the  counts  of  Hapsburg  in  the  north  and 
those  of  Savoy  in  the  south-west  grew  more  and  more  powerful.  The  Swiss  Con- 
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federation  grew  up  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  central 
cantons  to  the  pretensions  of  the  former  family,  who,  though  properly  only 
governors  representing  the  emperor,  desired  to  make  themselves  sovereign  rulers. 
The  first  confederation  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  cantons  of  Schwyz  (from  which  the  Confederacy  takes  its  name),  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  and  the  object  with  which  it  was  formed  was  virtually  achieved 
within  thirty  years  after  its  formation.  In  process  of  time  the  three  original 
cantons  were  joined  by  the  cities  of  Lucerne  (1332),  Zurich  (1351),  and  Bern 
(1353),  and  the  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Zug  (1352).  From  1353  till  1481  these 
eight  members  formed  the  entire  Confederacy,  but  various  territories  were  mean- 
while conquered  and  governed  either  by  single  members  of  the  Confederacy,  or 
by  all  or  several  jointly.  The  principal  of  these  were  Aargau  (except  the  Frick- 
thal)  and  Thurgau,  conquered  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the  former  in  1415- 
18,  and  the  latter  in  1460-61.  In  1481  Freiburg  and  Solothurn  were  admitted 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  At  this  time  Switzerland  was  still  in  a  certain 
measure  connected  with  the  German  Empire,  but  in  the  Peace  of  Basel  in  1499 
it  was  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  its  absolute  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Before  the  latter 
date  the  number  of  the  Swiss  cantons  had  been  brought  up  by  the  admission 
of  Basel  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and  Appenzell  in  1513,  to  thirteen,  and  at 
that  number  it  remained  till  1798.  The  town  and  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the 
town  of  Bienne,  had  seats  and  votes  in  the  diet  without  being  in  full  federation; 
and  there  were  besides  six  allies  of  the  Confederation  (the  Grisons,  Valais, 
Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Miihlhausen  in  Alsace,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Basel)  not  enjoy- 
ing these  privileges.  In  1798  the  whole  organization  in  Switzerland  was  over- 
turned by  the  French  Directory.  A  republic  of  Helvetia  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  then  existing  French  Republic,  and  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  the  Bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  Miihlhausen  were  annexed  to  the  latter  state.  In  1803,  however,  the 
cantonal  system  was  restored  by  Napoleon  (under  what  is  known  as  the  act  of 
mediation),  but  all  the  former  subject  lands  now  received  their  freedom,  the 
number  of  the  cantons  being  raised  to  nineteen  by  the  addition  of  Aargau 
(including  the  Frickthal),  the  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  Ticino  (subject  to  Uri  from 
1512),  Thurgau,  and  Vaud  (subject  to  Bern  from  1536).  Finally,  in  1814-15 
the  number  of  the  cantons  was  brought  up  to  its  present  figure  by  the  addition 
of  Geneva,  Valais,  and  Neuchatel.  The  last-mentioned  remained  till  1848, 
however,  a  principality  subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  it  had  belonged, 
except  from  1806  to  1814,  since  1707. 
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Italy  is  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe,  consisting  in  the  main  of  a  large 
peninsula  stretching  southwards  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  western  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mainland 
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and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  length  of  the  mainland,  from  Mont  Blanc 
at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  country  to  Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  is 
about  720  miles;  the  breadth,  from  the  French  frontier  near  Mentone  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity,  about  340  miles;  the  least  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  peninsula,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  opposite  coast,  about  80  miles.  The  principal  islands  belonging  to 
it  are  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  former  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  has  a  length 
of  180  miles  in  a  straight  line  along  its  northern  side,  171  miles  along  its  south- 
western side,  and  113  miles  along  its  eastern  side.  The  latter  has  a  length  on 
the  meridian  of  9°  E.  of  about  75  miles,  and  a  breadth  on  the  parallel  of  40°  35'  N. 
of  32  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— For  administrative  purposes  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
is  divided  into  sixty-nine  provinces,  which  are  grouped  under  sixteen  depart- 
ments (compartimenti  territoriali),  some  of  which  consist  of  only  a  single  province. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  circles  or  districts.  The  table  on  page  276 
furnishes  a  list  of  the  provinces  and  departments,  with  the  area  of  each,  and  the 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1881 . 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  length  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland  of  Italy  has 
been  estimated  at  about  1450  miles,  that  of  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  at 
about  850  miles;  so  that  the  whole  coast-line,  inclusive  of  the  smaller  islands, 
amounts  to  about  2400  miles,  or  nearly  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  44  square 
miles  of  surface.  The  eastern  shore  is  generally  flat  and  uninteresting;  pre- 
senting, particularly  along  its  northern  part,  a  long  series  of  sandy  islands  and 
lagoons,  which  retard  the  progress  of  the  rivers,  dam  up  their  mouths,  arid, 
depriving  them  of  a  proper  outlet,  occasion  the  formation  of  pestilential  marshes. 
On  the  west  coast  the  same  thing  is  occasionally  seen,  but  occurs  on  a  large  scale 
only  in  the  Roman  territory,  where  the  Pontine  Marshes,  notwithstanding  the 
proved  practicability  of  draining  them,  are  permitted  to  spread  their  poisonous 
malaria,  and  convert  extensive  tracts,  of  great  natural  fertility,  into  almost 
uninhabitable  deserts.  But  with  this  very  prominent  exception,  the  west  coast 
is  considerably  elevated;  the  ramifications  of  the  mountains  often  stretching 
down  and  terminating  in  lofty  cliffs,  with  a  magnificent  back-ground  of  alpine 
heights.  Few  countries  can  boast  of  possessing  scenery  of  this  description  equal 
to  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Naples. 

The  interior  of  Italy  is  finely  diversified.  The  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Alps 
stand  on  its  frontiers,  and  shelter  it  from  the  rigours  of  the  north;  giving  it  a 
climate  which,  though  not  free  from  the  disadvantage  of  an  oppressive  summer 
leat  in  the  lower  valleys  and  plains,  is  unrivalled  for  the  general  mildness  of  its 
:emperature  and  the  brightness  of  its  sky.  In  immediate  connection  with  the 
>ranch  of  the  Alps  called  the  Maritime  Alps  is  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
.vhich  first  proceeding  east  till  the  Adriatic  is  approached,  then  turn  south  and 
•un  down  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  through  its  whole  length  to  the  Straits  of 
Messina;  while  numerous  branches  are  thrown  off  laterally,  and  form  an  endless 
•uccession  either  of  loftier  hills  clothed  with  forests  or  gentler  slopes  covered 
vith  olives  and  vines.  In  the  spaces  between  the  mountains  and  hills  lie  valleys 
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Provinces  and  Departments. 

Area  in  POP-  on  the 

8q'm-    31'issieC' 

Provinces  and  Departments. 

Area  in 
sq.  in. 

Pop.  on  the 
31st  Dec. 
1881. 

Alessandria     ... 
Cuneo  ... 
Novara  ... 
Torino  (Turin) 

PIEMONTE  (Piedmont)  ... 
Geneva  (Genoa) 
Porto  Maurizio 

LlGURIA    

Cagliari 
Sassari  ... 

SARDINIA  (Island) 
Bergamo 
Brescia... 
Como    ... 
Cremona 
Mantova  (Mantua)    ... 
Milano  (Milan) 
Pa  via    ... 
Sondrio 

LOMBARDIA  (Lombardy) 

Belhmo 
Padova  (Padua) 
Rovigo  ... 
Treviso... 
Udine   ... 
Venezia  (Venice) 
.Verona 
Vicenza 

VKNETIA  

Bologna 
Ferrara 
Forli     
Modena           
Parma  ... 
Piacenza 
Ravenna 
Reggio  nell'Emilia     ... 

EMILIA     
Ancona... 
Ascoli  Piceno  ... 
Macerata 
Pesaro  e  Urbino 

MARCA  (The  Marches)  ... 

1952  |    728,750 
2755      635,978 
2526      676,292 
3965   1,028,108 

UMBRIA.  —  Perugia          
Arezzo     ...    •     ... 

3719 

1276 
2263 
1712 
126 
577 
680 
1180 
1465 

572,070 

238,707 
790,720 
113,858 
121,612 
284,287 
169,481 
283,269 
2J5,914 

Firenze  (Florence) 

11,198 

1588 
467 

3,069,185 
760,899 
132,218 

Livorno  (Leghorn)       
Lucca 

Massa  e  Carrara 
Pisa         

2055 
5224 
4139 

893,027 

421,085 
26  J,  927 

Siena 

TOSCANA  (Tuscany)         
LATIUM.  —  Roma  (Rome)  

Chieti  (Abruzzo  Citeriore) 
Teramo  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.) 
Aquila  (Abruzzo  Ulteriore  11.) 
Campobasso  (Molise)   ... 

ABRUZZI  E  MOLISE 
Benevento          ...         

Napoli  (Naples) 
Salerno  (Principato  Citeriore) 
Avellino  (  Principato  Ulteriore) 
Caserta  (Terra  di  La  voro) 

CAMPANIA  

9279 
4552 

1105 

1284 
2510 
1778 

2,207,848 
903,265 

343,972  1 
254,986 
353,024 
36^,947 

9363 

1027 
1784 
1049 
670 
856 
1155 
1285 
1260 

682,012 
391,010 
471,564 
515,131 
302,064 
295,612 
1,114,539 
469,85:3 
120,516 

6677 
676 
429 
2116 
1409 
2307 

1,317,929 

238,626 
999,517 
544,621 

393,228 

71  MS; 

9086 
1263 
805 
652 
939 
2483 
849 
1102 
1041 

3,680,292 
174,162 
3'J7,833 
217.712 
375,832 
501,649 
356,631 
384,128 
395.190 

6£37 

2954 
2292 
3293 

2,890,479 

355,829 
678,968 
554,418 

Foggia  (Capitanata)    ... 
Bari         

Lecce  (Terra  d  Otranto) 
APULIA       

8539 
4122 

2841 
1515 
2307 

1,599,215 
524,485 

451,271 

:;7^.7:i7 
434,217 

9134 
1391 
1010 
716 
966 
1251 
965 
742 
883 

2,813,187 
457,506 
230,733 
251,112 
279,405 
267,386 
227,603 
225,764 
214,961 

Cosenza  ... 

Reggio  di  Calabria 
Catanzaro 

CALABRIA  ... 

6663 

1455 
1970 
1491 
1768 
1964 
1427 
1214 

1,258,225 
206.008 
563,217 
311,910 
4(30,329 
698,078 
343,053 
280,170 

Caltanisseta 
Catania 

Girgenti  ... 

7924 
740 
809 
1057 
1145 

2,184,470 
267,236 
209,313 
239,675 
222,926 

Palermo  ... 
Siracusa  (Syracuse) 
Trapani  ...         ...         ...         .„ 

SICILIA  (Sicily)      

11,289    2,922,757 

3751 

939,150    KINGDOM  OF  ITALY         114,28828,452,639 

remarkable  either  for  their  wild  romantic  beauties  or  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 
In  the  north,  inclosed  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  is  a  plain 
of  vast  extent,  stretching  from  the  western  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  across 
Lombardy,  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  This  plain,  though  not  the  largest. 
is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  in  Europe.  Other  plains,  not  of  equal  fertility,  but 
still  more  attractive  by  their  beauty,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  Sicily  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  is  apparently 
a  continuation  of  the  Apennines,  and  Sardinia  is  longitudinally  divided  bv 
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a  mountain  chain  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Corsica,  and  attains  its 
culminating  point  in  the  peak  of  G-enargentu,  somewhat  more  than  6000  feet 
high.  See  EUROPE. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  only  river-  of  magnitude  of  which  Italy  can 
boast  is  the  Po,  which  has  a  length  including  windings  of  about  450  miles.     It 


The  Coast  of  Calabria,  from  Sicily. 

begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  barges  after  the  first  60  miles,  but  its  navigation 
throughout  meets  with  numerous  interruptions.  Below  Piacenza,  which  it  passes 
about  9°  40'  E.,  the  river  has  to  be  confined  by  artificial  embankments,  which  do 
not  always  suffice  to  protect  the  surrounding  country  from  disastrous  inundations, 
and  which  in  consequence  of  successive  deposits  in  the  river  bed  have  from  time 
to  time  to  be  increased  in  height,  so  that  in  the  city  of  Ferrara  the  river  is  now 
on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Another  river  of  some  importance,  which 
has  its  mouth  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former,  is  the  Adige,  the  upper  part 
cf  whose  course  is  in  Austria,  in  the  German-speaking  part  of  which  it  bears  the 
name  of  Etsch.  In  the  southern  part  of  Italy  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists 
is  not  only  narrow  in  itself,  but  is  divided  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines 
into  two  watersheds,  each  of  which  lies  so  near  the  shore  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  formation  of  large  rivers.  If  the  streams  descend  directly  from  the  mountains 
to  the  shore,  their  course  is  necessarily  so  short  as  to  give  them  the  character  of 
mere  torrents,  often  rising  suddenly  in  their  beds,  and  again  as  suddenly  retiring 
within  them.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  mountains,  in  ramifying, 
form  parallel  ridges,  and  thus  give  rise  to  longitudinal  valleys,  by  pursuing 
which  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  greatly  lengthened,  and  their  volume  of  course 
augmented.  In  this  way  the  Italian  peninsula,  notwithstanding  its  narrowness, 
has  obtained  the  Arno,  Tiber,  Garigliano,  and  Volturno.  Numerous  lakes  are 
scattered  over  the  surface.  Many  of  them,  independent  of  their  natural  beauties, 
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derive  much  adventitious  interest  from  classical  associations.  The  most  important 
are  Lakes  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  the  first  of  which  is  partly  within  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  and  the  last  partly  in  the  Tyrol.  The  area  of  Lake 
Maggiore  is  about  85  square  miles,  that  of  Lake  Como  about  74,  and  that  of 
Lake  Garda  about  135. 

GEOLOGY — Except  in  the  ranges  of  the  Alps  in  the  north,  and  the  terminat- 
ing branches  of  the  Apennines  in  the  south,  granite  and  the  metamorphic  strata 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  occupy  a  very  limited  extent  of  surface.  On 
the  other  hand,  volcanic  rocks,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  volcanic 
agency  is  still  active,  occupy  considerable  tracts,  particularly  on  the  west  coasts 
of  Naples  and  of  the  Roman  territory,  where,  by  their  decomposing  lavas,  soils 
of  almost  exhaustless  fertility  have  been  formed.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  the 
Italian  continent,  with  exception  of  the  metamorphic  strata  already  referred  to, 
are  comparatively  recent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  series  is  the  Jura  limestone, 
which  is  largely  developed  in  the  Apennines.  The  main  body  of  it,  commencing 
on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  is  continued  in  a  broad  zone  far  south  into 
the  former  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Above  the  Jurassic  limestone,  and  occupying 
almost  an  equal  extent  of  surface,  is  the  chalk,  with  its  accompanying  rocks. 
The  main  body  of  it  stretches  east  along  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  north  into 
Emilia,  then  turns  southward  through  Tuscany,  forms  a  long  narrow  belt  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  main  body  of  the  Jurassic  limestone,  and,  though  partially 
interrupted,  finally  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where,  in  Cape  St. 
Maria  di  Leuca,  its  white  cliffs  form  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
In  the  north  of  Naples  a  large  tract,  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  lies  completely 
inclosed  by  the  Jura  limestone.  The  next  strata  in  the  ascending  series  belong 
to  the  tertiary  period,  and  consist  of  sandstones,  travertine,  and  marl.  These 
rocks  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  central  part  of 
Piedmont  between  Turin  and  Alessandria,  but  receive  their  chief  development 
on  the  east  coast,  where,  without  attaining  much  width,  they  stretch  without 
interruption  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rimini  to  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  spur.  Here  the  main  body,  spreading  out,  is  continued  south-south-east,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Another  branch, 
still  skirting  the  east  coast,  reaches  its  extremity  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Above 
all  the  ancient  strata  now  mentioned  are  immense  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits, 
still  in  course  of  gradual  augmentation.  Of  these  partial  tracts  are  found  both 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  and  the  maritime  provinces  on  the  west  near  Rome, 
particularly  the  Pontine  Marshes;  but  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  space  which  they  occupy  in  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Lombardy,  not  only 
forming  extensive  flats  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po. 
The  Euganean  Hills  near  Padua  and  the  Albanian  Hills  near  Rome  are  of  volcanic 
origin;  and  Vesuvius  near  Naples,  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Islands  are  still 
active  centres  of  volcanic  action,  Stromboli,  in  the  group  of  islands  just  mentioned, 
being  in  a  state  of  almost  incessant  eruption. 

CLIMATE.— The  peninsula  in  its  southern  part  resembles  Africa  more  than 
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Europe.  It  has  the  dry  and  burning  climate  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  sirocco 
which  blows  on  its  coasts,  and  resembles  the  simoom  of  that  continent.  In  the 
continental  part  of  the  country  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  the  abundance  of 


Etna  during  the  eruption  of  1771. 


water-courses,  and  the  direction  of  the  fine  valley  which  opens  on  the  Adriatic 
are  all  circumstances  which  serve  to  maintain  a  delightful  temperature.  Yet  this 
region  is  at  times  extremely  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  54l  F, 
at  Siena,  58°  at  Lucca,  60°  at  Kome,  61|°  at  Naples,  and  67  J°  at  Catania.  The 
climate  of  Italy  is  generally  salubrious,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
character.  In  the  north  the  lagoons  and  the  rice-plantations  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  give  rise  to  exhalations  which  engender  fevers.  In  Central  Italy  the  Maremma 
of  Tuscany,  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  environs  of 
Volturno,  produce  miasmata  which  infect  the  air,  especially  during  the  night. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— This  forms  the  chief  support  of  the 
population,  and  the  land  is  very  productive  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
although  it  is  not  everywhere  equally  well  cultivated.  The  best  cultivation,  aided 
by  a  system  of  irrigation  nowhere  surpassed  or  ever  equalled,  is  found  in  Lombardy, 
Venetia,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  parts  of  Emilia  adjoining  the  Po.  The  most 
neglected  parts  of  the  country  in  point  of  cultivation  are  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  The  systems  of  land  tenure  are  very  various.  Peasant  proprietors 
form  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  agricultural  population,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria;  about  16  per  cent  (chiefly  in  middle  Italy) 
are  tenants  paying  half  or  more  than  half  the  produce  to  the  landlord;  above  2| 
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per  cent  (chiefly  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces)  are  tenants  paying  a  fixed  rent; 
and  about  35  per  cent  are  day  labourers,  or  labourers  hired  for  a  longer  period. 
About  85  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  Italy  is  productive,  and  15  per  cent,  unpro- 
ductive. Of  the  productive  land  again  about  41  per  cent  consists  of  arable  land 
and  vineyards,  21  per  cent  of  meadows  and  pastures,  5  per  cent  of  olive  and 
chestnut  plantations,  and  18  per  cent  of  forests,  which  do  not  yield  timber  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  most  fertile  land  in  the  kingdom  is  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  plain,  where  the  meadows  are  mown  six  times  in  the  year. 
Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  agricultural  zones  or  regions: — 1,  the  olive,  orange, 
and  citron  region,  embracing  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  Neapolitan  provinces  except 
the  Abruzzi,  and  the  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria  called  Riviera  di  Ponente;  2, 
the  region  of  olives  and  pines,  embracing  the  Abruzzi,  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  the 
part  of  the  Ligurian  coast  called  Riviera  di  Levante;  3,  the  vine  and  oak  region, 
embracing  Lombardy,  Venetia  except  the  province  of  Udine,  the  provinces  of 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Novara,  Alessandria,  and  Lomellina,  now  part  of  the 
province  of  Pavia;  4,  the  vine  and  chestnut  region,  comprising  the  two  large  Pied- 
montese  provinces  of  Turin  and  Cuneo,  and  the  province  of  Udine  in  Venetia. 
All  kinds  of  cereals  are  cultivated.  Rice  and  maize  are  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities for  exportation.  The  wheat  produced  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  at  home,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Among 
plants  used  in  commerce  and  manufactures  the  following  are  grown: — Hemp 
and  madder,  which  are  articles  of  export,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  and  rape  in  small 
quantities,  saffron,  cotton  (in  the  level  districts  of  the  province  of  Salerno,  and 
of  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia),  and  sugar-cane  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The 
commoner  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  the  objects  of  attention  everywhere,  and  the 
cultivation  of  southern  fruits  is  carried  on  particularly  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  provinces,  and  in  Sardinia,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  for  export. 
Chestnuts  are  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive  Italy  surpasses  all  other  European  states;  so  that,  although  the  home 
consumption  of  olive-oil  is  very  large,  there  remains  a  considerable  quantity  for 
exportation.  There  is  also  a  very  large  production  of  wine.  The  average 
annual  production  of  olive-oil  is  about  35,000,000  gallons;  that  of  Avine  about 
666,000,000  gallons,  or  nearly  a  half  of  that  of  France.  At  the  present  day  the 
wines  of  Italy  are  admittedly  inferior  to  their  ancient  reputation.  Upon  this  a 
French  writer  remarks  that "  while  the  inhabitants  of  less  favoured  countries  employ 
their  industry  in  selecting  the  best  shoots  and  protecting  them  from  the  intemper- 
ance of  all  seasons,  the  Italians,  accustomed  to  see  the  vine  grow  almost  spontane- 
ously and  everywhere  bear  fruit  which  attains  complete  maturity,  do  not  seek  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  sure  of  a  sufficient  vintage  neglect 
this  plant  even  in  those  districts  where  the  quality  of  its  products  invites  some  care. 
The  vines  yield  many  wines,  among  which  the  liqueur  wines  are  distinguished  for 
their  good  quality;  but  those  which  serve  for  daily  use  cannot  enter  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  France.  The  most  of  them  are  at  once  sweet  and  harsh, 
often  coarse,  and  although  they  appear  to  combine  much  body  and  strength  they 
do  not  easily  bear  transport,  and  deteriorate  in  little  time,  even  without  being 
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removed  to  a  distance.  Their  bad  quality  proceeds  not  only  from  the  want  of  care 
shown  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines,  but  also  from  the  bad  processes  employed 
in  the  manufacture."  The  most  famous  of  the  Italian  red  wines  are  those  of  Car- 
mignano  in  Tuscany,  and  those  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Bari,  and  Ischia.  The  white 
wines  of  Marsala  and  Castel-Veterano  are  compared  to  Madeiras  of  the  second  class. 
The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  an  important  industry  in  Italy,  which  exports 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  Horses  are  imported,  and  also  sheep's  wool. 


Part  of  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  cultivation  of  green  crops  as  food  for  cattle  is  scarcely  known.  During  the 
summer  the  animals  are  led  to  the  pastures,  and  in  winter  they  are  furnished 
with  straw  and  a  little  hay  in  their  stalls.  The  farmers  do  not  give  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  domestic  animals,  which  have  lost  much 
of  their  original  excellence.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  buffaloes  in 
Tuscany,  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  and  the  provinces  round  Rome;  and  camels 
are  perfectly  acclimated  along  the  shores  of  Pisa  in  the  low-lying  tracts  of  San 
Rossore.  The  cheese  of  Italy  is  famous,  especially  the  Parmesan. 

MINERALS.— The  mineral  wealth  of  Italy  is  much  inferior  to  its  agricultural 
resources.  The  most  important  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  the  iron 
of  Elba,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont;  the  marbles  of  the  Alps,  and  the  statuary  marble 
of  Carrara  and  Seravezza,  at  which  latter  place  a  whole  mountain,  the  Altissimo, 
consists  of  this  marble;  the  sulphur  of  Sicily,  whence  Europe  obtains  the  greater 
part  of  its  supply  of  this  article;  the  salt  of  Sicily,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna; 
the  lead  or  galena  of  Sardinia;  the  copper  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  and  of  Vulcano, 
one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Boracic  acid  is  also  among  the  mineral  products  of 
Italy,  which  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It  supports 
a  considerable  industry  near  Volterra,  where  the  volcanic  heat  of  the  district  is 
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utilized  to  concentrate  the  acid  from  native  aqueous  solutions.  Altogether  Italy 
imports  in  metals  and  coal  (which  is  the  mineral  in  which  it  is  chiefly  deficient) 
nearly  double  the  value  of  its  export  of  minerals.  The  average  value  of  the  total 
mineral  products  of  Italy  is  only  about  £4,500,000. 

MANUFACTURES.  —  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  have  made  considerable  advances,  especially  in  the 
department  of  Tuscany  and  the  northern  provinces.  They  now  afford  support 
to  13  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  The  spinning  and  weaving  industries 
in  Italy  are  in  some  branches  very  highly  developed.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  silk  manufactures,  in  which  department  Italy  is  in  advance  of  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  They  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
national  wealth.  With  the  exception  of  Abruzzi,  the  department  of  Basilicata, 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  take  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  raw  silk  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture,  but  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  Lombard}*,  Piedmont,  and  Venetia.  The  rearing  of  silk- 
worms is  more  largely  carried  on  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Over  2,000,000  spindles  are  employed  in  spinning  the  silk,  but  silk-weaving  is 
developed  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Woollen  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Upper  Italy.  The  linen  and  hemp  manufactures  employ  about  500,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  hand-spinning  being  general  where  the  raw  material  is 
grown;  machine-spinning  employs  about  20,000  spindles.  Hempen  fabrics, 
which  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  where  rope- 
making  is  also  important,  are  articles  of  export.  The  cotton  manufactures, 
chiefly  centred  in  Lombardy,  but  also  carried  on  in  Piedmont,  Liguria,  and 
Tuscany,  are  likewise  of  some  consequence,  although  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
home  demand.  Machine-making  employs  many  large  establishments,  especially 
in  Liguria  (Genoa  and  the  neighbourhood).  Musical  instruments  are  made  in 
all  the  chief  towns.  Especially  famous  are  the  bow  instruments  of  Cremona,  and 
nowhere  are  violin  strings  made  so  well  as  in  the  Abruzzi.  In  the  iron  industry 
the  department  of  Lombardy  stands  at  the  head;  more  particularly  the  provinces 
of  Brescia,  Como,  and  Milan.  The  town  of  Brescia  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
cutlery  manufactures  in  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  wares  is 
very  flourishing  in  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Catania,  and  like 
that  of  articles  in  bronze  has  long  been  an  important  branch  of  Italian  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  cities  of  Eome,  Naples,  and  Florence  enjoy  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  their  cameos  and  mosaics,  as  also  (along  with  Leghorn  and 
Genoa)  for  articles  of  coral.  Earthenware  manufactures  have  long  been  carried 
on  in  Italy  with  the  best  success.  The  articles  in  terra  cotta  especially  arc 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms.  Venice  and  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Murano  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  beads,  but  the  other  glass 
manufactures  of  Italy  do  not  nearly  suffice  for  the  home  consumption.  In  the 
department  of  chemical  industries  the  production  of  boracic  acid,  already  referred 
to  under  Minerals,  and  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  the  manufacture  of  soap  (of 
great  consequence  in  Venice),  and  the  preparation  of  alizarine  or  madder-red  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarno,  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  making  of  tobacco 
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is  a  state  monopoly,  except  on  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  paper  manufacture  is 
very  flourishing,  and  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  processes  employed. 
The  products  of  the  manufacture  have  a  good  sale  in  foreign  countries.  In  the 
making  of  straw  hats  and  other  articles  in  plaited  straw  Italy  maintains  the  first 
place  among  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  in 
Tuscany  (especially  Florence  and  its  environs),  where  it  supports  a  great  number 
of  persons. 

FISHERIES.— The  sea  fisheries  of  Italy  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
and  are  carried  on  round  all  the  coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Africa.  A  specialty  of  the  Italian  fisheries  is  the  catching  of  tunnies, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  standing-nets  principally  on  the  west  coasts  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  as  well  as  round  the  island  of  Sardinia.  As  regards  the 
method  of  pursuing  the  fisheries,  the  plan  of  constructing  ponds  communicating 
by  channels  with  the  sea  is  characteristic  of  Italian  fishermen.  The  fish 
caught  in  these  ponds  are  chiefly  eels  and  mullets,  which  enter  them  in 
spring  in  order  to  spawn,  after  which  the  communication  with  the  sea  is  cut  off 
and  the  young  fish  are  reared  for  the  market.  Such  fish-ponds  are  found  in  large 
numbers  on  the  Venetian  coast,  also  further  south  near  Comacchio,  as  well  as  on 
both  coasts  of  Naples  and  in  Sardinia.  The  anchovies  of  Elba  and  Gorgona 
have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  river  and  lake  fisheries,  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  management,  are  in  a  far  from  thriving  condition.  In  the  lakes 
of  Upper  Italy  considerable  quantities  of  trout  and  shad  are  caught,  and  the 
first-mentioned  fish  is  largely  exported  especially  to  Paris. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. — In  proportion  to  its  area  and  population 
Italy  is  not  yet  well  supplied  with  the  principal  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  railway.  The  first  line  of  railways  in  Italy  was  opened  in  1839,  but 
up  to  1861  the  increase  in  the  railway  system  was  slow.  At  the  present  day 
their  total  length  is  equal  to  about  1  mile  for  every  22  square  miles  of  surface. 
The  Italian  system  is  connected  with  those  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria 
by  three  great  mountain  tunnels:  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  which  is  partly  in 
French  partly  in  Italian  territory,  and  is  nearly  8  miles  in  length;  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel,  entirely  in  Swiss;  and  the  Brenner  tunnel,  entirely  in  Austrian  territory. 
The  total  length  of  inland  navigation  in  Italy  is  only  about  1900  miles,  or  about 
1  mile  for  every  60  square  miles  of  surface.  The  number  of  letters  and  post- 
cards annually  carried  by  the  Italian  post-office  is  equal  to  about  6  per  head 
of  the  population,  the  number  of  private  telegrams  to  about  one  for  every  5| 
persons.  The  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is  the  same  as  that  of 
France. 

COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING.— The  foreign  trade  of  Italy  is  not  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  population  of  the  country,  but  is  increasing.  With 
a  population  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  Belgium  its  special 
foreign  commerce,  consisting  of  imports  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of 
native  produce  and  manufactures,  has  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  special  commerce  of  that  country,  and  the  commerce  in  transit  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  The  principal  imports  are  raw  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures, 
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grain,  unbleached,  raw,  or  twisted  silk,  coal,  sugar,  and  coffee;  and  among  the 
exports  by  far  the  most  important  is  raw  and  thrown  silk,  making  up  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole,  and  next  in  importance  are  animals,  grain,  and  raw  hemp 
and  flax.  The  countries  with  which  the  foreign  trade  is  principally  carried  on 
are  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  France  receiving 
about  one-third  more  in  value  than  it  exports  to  Italy,  and  Switzerland  about 
four  times  as  much  as  it  exports  to  Italy,  while  the  United  Kingdom  is 
principally  an  exporting  country,  sending  to  Italy  nearly  nine  times  as  much 
as  Switzerland  does,  while  it  receives  from  that  country  only  about  the  same 
value  as  Switzerland.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  France  and  Switzerland  are 
the  principal  markets  for  Italian  silk,  while  Great  Britain  furnishes  a  large  part 
of  Italy's  wants  in  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  iron,  and  coal.  The  total 
tonnage  of  Italian  ships  of  fifty  tons  burden  and  upwards  is  about  one-seventh 
of  that  of  Dutch  ships  of  the  same  tonnage,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  France, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  Italian  steamers  only  about  one-fortieth  of  that  of 
British  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  French  steamers.  The  chief  exports  from 
Italy  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  olive-oil,  hemp,  and  chemical  products.  The 
principal  Italian  ports  are  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Naples,  Palermo,  Venice, 
and  Catania, 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— According  to  the  provisions  of  the  funda- 
mental statute  the  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  and  to  it  almost  the 
entire  population  (99*70  per  cent)  belongs.  All  other  creeds,  however,  are 
tolerated,  and  adherents  of  all  religions  have  equal  municipal  and  political  rights?. 
The  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  pope,  has  his  seat  at  Rome. 
His  prerogatives  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  13th  May,  1871,  which  also 
determines  the  relation  between  church  and  state.  By  this  law  the  person  of 
the  pope  is  pronounced  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  Italian  government  pays 
sovereign  honours  to  the  pope,  and  guarantees  him  a  yearly  dotation  of  3,225,000 
lire  (<£! 29,000).  The  pope  also  enjoys  the  possession  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran,  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  without  being  subject 
to  taxes  on  their  account,  and  these  places  are  not  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state.  Temporary  residences  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  places  where  a  conclave 
or  a  council  is  held,  are  protected  by  similar  immunities.  The  pope  is  perfectly 
free  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions;  and  free  intercourse  is  also  guaran- 
teed between  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  episcopate,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pope,  and  those  accredited  to  the  holy 
see  by  foreign  powers,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to  such  functionaries  by 
international  usage.  The  Church  has  the  entire  right  of  nominating  to  all  ecclesi- 
astical offices  and  benefices.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  there  are  47  archbishoprics, 
207  bishoprics,  and  8  abbacies  with  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  monasteries  and 
convents  have  been  abolished  by  a  royal  decree  dated  July  7,  1866,  and  extended 
to  the  former  Papal  States,  and  to  Rome  itself,  by  another  decree  dated  June 
25,  1873.  Among  the  Waldenses,  who  follow  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Reformed  church,  and  are  almost  the  only  Protestants  in  Italy,  the  highest 
spiritual  authority  is  confided  to  a  synod. 
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The  elementary  education  of  children  is  made  obligatory  by  law,  yet  the 
attendance  at  the  people's  schools  is  very  small.  There  are  seventeen  royal 
universities,  namely,  at  Bologna,  Catania,  Genoa,  Messina,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Pavia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Turin,  Padua,  Modena,  Parma,  Siena,  Macerata,  Cagliari, 
and  Sassari;  also  four  free  universities,  namely,  at  Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino, 
and  Urbino.  There  is  besides  a  Papal  university  —  the  Collegio  della 
Sapienza — at  Rome.  The  theological  faculty  has  been  abolished  in  all  the 
>t:ite  universities.  In  each  province  of  the  kingdom  there  is  a  provincial 
council  of  education.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  establishments 
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a  great  part  of  the  property  that  belonged  to  them  has  been  applied  to 
educational  purposes,  for  which  the  Italian  parliament  also  votes  an  annual 
sum  of  £600,000.  The  urgency  of  the  need  for  all  practicable  measures  being 
used  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Italy  may  be  gathered 
from  a  return  issued  by  the  Italian  government  in  March,  1870,  which  gives 
information  regarding  the  amount  of  education  received  by  the  military  conscripts 
born  in  1847,  and  called  up  for  active  service  in  1868,  and  shows  that  throughout 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  average  percentage  reckoned  over  the  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  these  conscripts  who  were  totally  unable  to  read  or  write  was 
<i4-27.  In  the  province  of  Girgenti  it  was  85 -82,  and  in  the  southern  provinces 
generally  it  was  above  80.  The  lowest  percentage  was  that  of  the  province  of 
Vicenza,  20-37.  The  average  percentage  was  reduced  to  59  in  1879. 

PEOPLE.— The'  population  of  Italy  is  very  diverse  in  origin.  Even  in  ancient 
times  the  peninsula  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  totally  different  race — 
Ligurians,  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Sabines,  &c.  The  conquests  of  Rome  resulted  in 
the  more  or  less  complete  assimilation  of  all  these  peoples  except  the  Greeks,  but 
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this  unity  was  again  destroyed  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  incursions 
and  settlements  of  Germanic  tribes  (Goths  and  Lombards)  in  the  north,  of  Byzan- 
tine Greeks  in  the  middle  (the  exarchate  of  Ravenna),  and  of  Arabs,  Normans, 
and  Albanians  successively  in  the  south.  Considerable  traces  were  also  left 
among  the  people  by  the  three  great  modern,  nations,  Germans,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  who  at  different  times  contended  for  the  dominion  of  Italy.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  signs  of  this  diversity  of  origin  are  to  1  e  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Between  the  Roman  and  the  Tuscan,  the  Genoese 
and  the  Venetian,  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Lombard,  the  mountaineer  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  the  Calabrian,  the  Italian  of  the  mainland  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  the  points  of  distinction  are  numerous  and  striking.  Nowhere, 
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indeed,  is  there  to  be  seen  a  greater  variety  of  provincial  and  even  local  types. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Italian  of  the  north  is  taller  than  his  fellow- 
countryman  of  the  south,  and  the  fair  hair  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the  former 
part  of  the  country  bears  witness  to  the  strong  Germanic  infusion  that  exists 
there.  But  in  spite  of  this  diversity  there  are  certain  respects  in  which  the 
Italian  nation  is  more  homogeneous  than  almost  any  other.  In  religion,  as 
already  mentioned,  they  are  nearly  quite  undivided,  and  the  language,  though 
spoken  in  about  twenty  different  dialects,  is  one  and  tKe  same  (except  in  a  few 
small  isolated  patches)  from  the  Alps  to  the  furthest  point  of  Sicily.  Of  all  the 
Romance  languages  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  one  most  nearly  allied  to  their 
common  mother  the  Latin,  and  it  is  also  the  one  most  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  harmony.  It  may  be  described  as  a  softened  Latin,  and  even  its  vocabulary 
contains  a  comparatively  small  admixture  from  foreign  sources.  Among  the 
dialects  the  broadest  differences  are  those  between  the  northern  and  southern 
varieties.  In  the  former  consonants  predominate  even  in  the  terminations  of 
words,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  original  Latin  vocables  are  very  considerable; 
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in  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  vowels  predominate,  and  the  proportion  of  con- 
sonants to  vowels  in  a  syllable  is  unusually  small  (I'l  :  1).  The  literary  language 
belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is  spoken  with  greatest  purity  by  the  higher 
classes  in  Tuscany  and  the  former  Papal  States.  An  Italian  proverb  declares  the 
best  Italian  to  be  the  language  of  Tuscany  with  the  pronunciation  of  Kome  (la 
lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Romano).  The  language  of  poetry  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
conventional  one,  owing  its  origin  to  Dante  and  Petrarch  and  fixed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  use  of  centuries;  but  even  the  prose  of  Dante  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  present  day  probably  exhibits  fewer  differences  than  two  stages  of  any 
other  language  separated  by  the  same  lapse  of  time. 

The  average  density  of  the  population  of  Italy  was  in  1881  about  248  to  the 
square  mile,  about  the  same  as  that  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  nearly  a  fourth  greater 
than  that  of  all  Germany.  In  Lombardy  the  density  amounted  to  about  380, 
in  Liguria  to  about  411,  in  Basilicata  to  only  124  to  the  square  mile.  The 
number  of  Italians  settled  in  foreign  lands  is  estimated  at  less  than  half  a  million. 
The  countries  in  which  they  are  principally  to  be  found  are  Egypt  and  the 
Levant,  Austro-Hungary,  and  the  South  American  republics  (Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic). 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.— The  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  statute  of  March 
4,  1848,  fixing  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  the  royal  house  of  Savoy.  The  king  attains  his  majority  on  com- 
pleting his  eighteenth  year.  He  exercises  the  power  of  legislation  only  in  con- 
junction with  a  national  parliament,  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  first 
chamber  is  called  the  senate,  and  is  formed  out  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  members  appointed  fot  life  by  the  king.  The  second 
chamber  is  called  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  can  read  and  write,  and  who  pay  in  direct 
taxes  to  the  state  or  the  provincial  administration  not  less  than  20  lire  (16s.) 
yearly.  For  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  whole 
country  is  divided  into  electoral  colleges  or  districts.  The  constitution  of  the 
provinces  and  communes  is  based  upon  the  law  of  March  20,  1865.  Each 
province  has  the  right  of  independent  administration,  and  the  executive  power 
is  intrusted  to  a  provincial  council,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
communal  electors  for  five  years,  and  to  a  provincial  deputation  elected  by 
the  council.  In  each  commune  there  is  a  communal  council  elected,  like  that 
of  the  provinces,  for  five  years,  and  a  municipal  giunta  elected  by  the  council. 
The  head  of  the  communal  administration  is  the  sindaco,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  king  for  three  years  from  the  members  of  the  communal  council. 

The  Italian  budget  divides  the  revenue  and  expenditure  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  Italian  finances  are  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
and  in  recent  years  there  has  invariably  been  a  deficiency  in  the  expected  receipts, 
and  an  increase  upon  the  expected  expenditure,  resulting  in  a  regular  deficit;  but 
this  deficit,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  expenditure,  has  been  pretty 
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steadily  decreasing.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  receipts  to  balance  this 
increased  expenditure  has  been  mainly  due  to  two  causes,  the  establishment  of 
new  taxes  and  the  more  careful  collection  of  the  old  ones.  The  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  finances  of  Italy  is  due  chiefly  \o  the  expensive  wars  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  and  consolidate  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  increase  of  the  public  debt  in  consequence  of  the  successive  annexations  of 
different  portions  of  the  Italian  territory,  for  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy  has 
naturally  inherited  the  debt  of  each  of  the  separate  states  of  which  it  was  formed. 
The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Italian  government  in  raising  money  to  meet 
all  its  annual  obligations  has  impelled  it  to  resort  to  means  which  are,  in  some 
cases,  extremely  oppressive  and  unpopular  (such  as  the  tax  on  grinding  flour), 
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and  in  other  cases  scarcely  creditable  (such  as  the  state  lotteries).  Besides  the 
general  budget  there  is  one  for  communes  and  another  for  provinces,  both  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  unsatisfactory  relation  between  revenue  and  expenditure. 
The  law  of  June  7,  1875,  supplemented  by  that  of  9th  June,  1882,  makes 
military  service  obligatory  on  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  up  to  the  end 
of  their  thirty-ninth  year.  The  men  liable  to  serve  are  divided  into  three 
categories.  Those  in  the  first  category  remain  three  years  in  active  service  (in 
the  cavalry  five  years)  and  nine  years  in  the  reserve.  A  certain  portion  of  all 
the  young  men,  the  number  varying  from  65,000  to  75,000,  is  levied  annually 
for  the  standing  army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  in  the  army  of  reserve,  in  which 
they  have  to  exercise  annually  for  forty  days  and  are  then  sent  on  unlimited 
furlough,  but  subject  to  be  called  permanently  under  arms  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  A  certain  number  have  the  option  of  serving  eight  years  complete  and  are 
then  liberated  without  further  liability  to  arms,  and  an  exemption  is  allowed  in 
favour  of  young  men  able  to  pass  an  examination,  who  are  retained  only  one 
year  in  the  service,  as  is  the  case  in  the  German  army.  The  whole  kingdom 
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forms  twenty  military  territorial  divisions.     Similar  arrangements  are  in  force 
for  tlie  manning  of  the  navy,  the  principal  station  of  which  is  Spezzia, 

CHIEF  TOWNS. — In  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  Italian  towns  are  celebrated  by  Vergil  in  his  Georgics,  and 
what  was  true  then  is  equally  true  now.  At  the  present  day  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  live  in  towns  containing  more  than  2000 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  over  fifty  towns  with  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants 
and  nine  with  upwards  of  100,000.  The  most  populous  city  in  Italy  is  Naples, 
but  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Rome,  "  the  Eternal  City,"  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  Empire,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  still 
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the  residence  of  the  pope,  and  for  centuries  the  capital  of  Christendom.  It  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber  about  13  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  of  which  the  portion  on  the  left  bank  is  a  restoration  of 
the  walls  of  Aurelian,  while  the  portion  on  the  right  bank,  inclosing  a  much 
larger  area  than  was  embraced  by  the  corresponding  portion  of  ancient  Rome, 
was  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  district  on  the 
left  bank  only  the  north-western  portion,  that  is,  the  ancient  Campus  Martius 
with  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Capitoline  hills,  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
city;  while  the  other  four  hills  of  the  ancient  Servian  city,  the  Esquiline,  the 
Caelian,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Palatine,  with  the  spaces  within  and  around  them, 
covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  present  city,  have 
no  human  habitations,  except  a  few  convents  and  some  villas  no  longer  tenanted, 
and  are  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  market-gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
Pincian  Hill  on  the  north  (which  was  not  included  in  the  Servian  city)  is  laid  out 
n  walks  and  public  gardens.  Since  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government 
:o  Rome  in  1871  the  increase  of  the  city  to  the  east  (over  the  Esquiline  Hill  and 
-he  hitherto  unoccupied  parts  of  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal)  has  been  very  rapid. 
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Within  the  limits  of  the  city  the  river  has  a  length,  including  windings,  of 
rather  more  than  three  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  200  to  300  feet.  The 
banks  are  unprovided  with  quays  or  even  protecting  walls,  and  being  very  low 
are  often  overflowed,  especially  in  winter,  when  •  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  some- 
times submerge  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  occupying  the  ancient  Campus 
Martius  as  far  as  the  Corso,  which  is  the  great  street  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  city  from  north  to  south.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preventing  these 
disasters  are  so  great  that  Italian  engineers  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  cope 
with  them,  although  various  projects  have  been  devised  with  that  object.  The 
places  of  note,  both  ancient  and  modern,  within  the  walls  of  Rome  are  too 
numerous  for  even  the  most  rapid  survey.  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  the 
pope's  part  of  the  city,  including  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  principal  palace  now 
occupied  by  the  King  of  Italy  stands  on  the  Quirinal  on  the  left  bank.  The 
population  of  the  city  in  1881  was  272,000. 

Naples  (Napoli;  463,000),  the  most  populous  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  modern,  its  prosperity  dating  only  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  even  in  the  thirteenth  it  had  been  made  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  stands  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  about 
118  miles  south-east  of  Rome,  and  rises  on  hills  above  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
to  the  height  of  upwards  of  300  feet.  It  is  above  all  things  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  site,  but  this  magnificence  is  confined  to  the  external  aspect, 
for  few  large  towns  are  so  poorly  furnished  with  fine  buildings,  and  except  in  the 
west,  where  the  Chiaja,  the  finest  quay  in  the  world,  fronts  the  bay,  the  interior 
of  the  town  is  very  irregular  in  construction,  consisting  of  narrow  crooked  streets 
with  houses  of  from  five  to  eight  stories,  and  swarming  with  a  lower  class  popula- 
tion, who  live  to  a  large  extent  in  cellars  and  more  densely  crowded  together 
than  in  any  other  large  city  in  Europe.  The  University  of  Naples  was  founded 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1224.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Naples  are 
the  two  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  from  the  disentombment  of 
which  in  modern  times  so  much  has  been  learned  regarding  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  ancients  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  by  which  the  cities 
were  overwhelmed  (79  A.D.). 

Milan  (Milano;  214,000,  or,  including  the  suburbs  which  were  united  to  the 
town  in  1873,  about  322,000)  lies  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  between  the  Olona 
and  the  Lambro,  on  three  canals  by  which  the  northern  lakes  are  brought  into 
communication  with  the  Po,  and  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  great  Alpine  roads 
over  the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Spliigen,  and  the  Stelvio.  It  is  an  ancient 
town  of  Celtic  origin,  and  in  Roman  times  bore  the  name  of  Mediolanum.  In 
1162  it  was  completely  demolished  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
has  more  than  once  since  experienced  similar  disasters,  but  has  on  each  occasion 
been  rebuilt  with  greater  care  than  before.  Its  great  ornament  is  its  cathedral, 
entirely  constructed  of  white  marble.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1386,  and 
is  not  yet  finished  in  all  its  parts,  the  work  having  undergone  several  protracted 
interruptions.  In  a  rock-crystal  sarcophagus  in  a  chapel  below  the  cathedral 
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repose  the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  patron  of  Milan,  of  which  he 
was  archbishop  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  a  seat  of  industry  Milan  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  silk  manufactures.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Milan  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy  first  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Visconti,  afterwards  to  that  of  Sforza. 

Turin  (Torino;  226,000),  originally  the  chief  town  of  a  Gallic  tribe,  after- 
wards erected  into  a  Eoman  colony  under  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and 
in  modern  times  first  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  then,  from 
1860  to  1865,  of  all  Italy,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  13  miles 

east  of  the  Alps,  at  the  height  of 

700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  the  most  regularly  built 
of  the  large  towns  of  Italy.  Its 
streets  are  lined  with  a  double 
row  of  arcades  running  along  the 
foot  of  the  houses,  which  are  all 
adorned  with  balconies.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1405,  is  one 
of  the  most  advanced  and  most 
largely  attended  in  Italy  Turin 
is  an  important  seat  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  though  no  longer 
the  seat  of  government,  still  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  prosperity 
Palermo  (206,000),  situated  on  a 
fine  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  is  the  largest 
town  in  that  island  and  the  fifth 
in  magnitude  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  The  town  is  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  in  consequence 
of  subsequent  settlements  of 
eastern  nations  in  Sicily  still 
preserves  something  of  an  eastern  character  both  in  its  population  and  its 
buildings.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  Panormus,  and  it  was  made  by  the 
Carthaginians  the  principal  station  of  their  fleet.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  English,  Genoese,  and  Leghorn  firms.  Florence  (Firenze;  122,000), 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  from  1865  to  1871  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Arno  at  the  bottom  of  a 
spacious  and  charming  valley.  Like  Eome  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  churches  and  palaces,  some  of  which  are  splendid  structures.  The  cathedral, 
erected  between  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  surmounted  by  the  magnificent  dome  of  Brunelleschi,  is  entirely  coated 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  so  also  is  its  campanile,  the  celebrated  tower 
of  Giotto,  a  veritable  gem  of  architecture.  Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Bap- 
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tistery  of  St.  John,  adorned  by  three  gates  in  bronze,  two  of  which,  designed  by 
Ghiberti,  were  said  by  Michel  Angelo  to  be  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  Among  the  palaces  of  Florence  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Palazzo 
degli  Uffizii,  which  contains  the  magnificent  gallery  of  the  Medici,  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  pictures  in  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  the  engravings, 
drawings,  bronzes,  gems,  cameos,  and  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  which  it  also 
comprises.  Florence  is  likewise  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Guicciardini,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Galileo,  Michel  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Genoa  "the  Proud" 
(Genova;  138,000),  rising  in  terraces  above  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  presents, 
especially  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  a  very  striking  aspect.  At  the  present 
day,  as  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  Genoa 
owes  its  prosper- 
ity to  its  com- 
merce and  indus- 
try, being  now  the 
principal  port  in 
Italy  Its  manu- 
factures are  very 
varied,  but  the 
chief  are  silk,  vel- 
vet, and  cotton. 
The  factories'  are 
mostly  situated  in 
the  large  suburb  of 
San  Pier  d' Arena. 
From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  was  practically  independent  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  after  establishing  its  dominion  over  its  own  coast, 
subjugated  Corsica  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  it  was  the  great  rival  of  Venice,  but  its  political  influence  declined 
after  its  defeat  by  the  navy  of  the  latter  power  at  Chioggia  in  1381  About 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  obliged,  in  order  to  defend  itself 
against  internal  dissensions,  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
masters  of  Lombardy,  at  first,  namely,  under  that  of  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
then  under  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish  rulers  who  succeeded  them 
in  turn.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Corsica  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Genoese, 
and  in  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  assigned  the  town  and  district  to  Pied- 
mont. Venice  (Fenezia;  129,000),  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  and  once  the  successful  rival  of  Genoa,  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  lagoons  which  stretch  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  for 
about  forty  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  town,  which,  when  seen  from  the 
mainland,  appears  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  is  built  upon  the  island  of  Rial  to,  and 
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intersected  by  a  multitude  of  canals,  some  of  which  are  accessible  to  sea-going 
vessels,  though  the  chief  means  of  communication  in  all  of  them  is  the  peculiar 
kind  of  boat  called  a  gondola,  which  is  rapidly  propelled  by  gondoliers.  The 
centre  of  the  splendours  of  Venice  is  the  famous  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  which  are  the  church  of  St.  Mark  with  its  five  cupolas,  500  marble 
columns,  and  rich  mosaics,  a  building  which  is  now,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  lovers  of  art,  undergoing  restoration  at  the  hands  of  the  magistracy  of  Venice, 
and  the  former  palace  of  the  doges,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  style 
of  architecture  known  as  Venetian-Gothic.  It  is  now  used  for  ceremonies  of 
state.  Though  more  declined  than  Genoa  from  its  former  grandeur  Venice  is 
still  the  principal  Italian  port  on  the  Adriatic.  The  first  settlement  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Venice  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  this  settlement  grew  to  be  a  powerful  inde- 
pendent state,  with  a  republican  or  rather  oligarchic  form  of  government,  and 
a  dignitary  called  a  doge  for  its  nominal  head.  So  powerful  had  this  state 
become  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  possessed,  in  addition  to  almost 
the  whole  of  Venetia  (including  the  present  Lombard  provinces  of  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  and  Crema),  Dalmatia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  a  number 
of  places  on  the  Illyrian  coast.  In  1797  the  republic,  already  greatly  enfeebled, 
was  overthrown  by  Napoleon,  and  in  1814  all  its  Italian  territory  was  assigned 
to  Austria,  from  which  power  it  was  recovered  by  Italy  only  in  1866. 

Among  towns  of  less  magnitude  a  few  others  require  notice  on  account  of 
their  historical  importance  or  for  other  reasons.  In  Venetia  there  are  two  such 
towns,  Verona  and  Padua.  Verona  (61,000),  on  the  Adige,  in  the  west  of  the 
territory,  is  strongly  fortified,  being  the  head  of  the  Quadrilateral,  a  group  of  four 
fortresses  by  which  Austria  kept  in  subjection  her  former  Italian  possessions. 
The  other  three  are  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and  Legnago.  Verona  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Theodoric  the  Great  (the  Dietrich  von  Bern  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied)  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Catullus,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Vitruvius,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others.  Padua 
(Padova;  47,000),  the  Patavium  of  the  Romans,  stands  on  the  Bacchiglione, 
about  23  miles  west  by  south  of  Venice.  Its  university,  founded  in  1228, 
rivalled  Bologna  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  seat  of  the  teaching  of  jurisprudence, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  universities  in  Italy.  Bologna  (104,000), 
in  the  Emilian  Provinces,  between  the  Reno  and  Savena,  is  the  Felsina  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans  and  the  Bononia  of  the  Romans,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
which  was  famous  before  the  year  1200,  and  at  some  periods  of  the  middle  ages 
numbered  as  many  as  12,000  students.  Modena  (31,000)  and  Parma  (45,000), 
further  west  in  the  same  provinces,  were  formerly  the  capitals  of  independent 
duchies  (the  latter  including  Piacenza)  which  subsisted  till  1859.  Leghorn 
(Livorno;  78,000),  in  Tuscany,  ranks  third  among  the  Italian  ports,  and  is  the 
only  large  town  in  Italy  of  modern  origin.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
merely  an  insignificant  anchorage,  and  it  was  converted  into  a  thriving  port  by 
the  Medici,  who  acquired  it  from  Genoa.  Its  trade  is  principally  with  the 
Levant.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  Pisa  (27,000),  about 
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13  miles  north-east  of  Leghorn,  numbered  at  the  time  of  the  crusades  not  less 
than  150,000  inhabitants,  and  at  one  time  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  sea  with 
Genoa,  and  even  for  a  time  held  under  its  sway  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  Majorca.  The  signs  of  its  former  grandeur 'are  still  numerous.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  moats,  within  which  are  numerous  gardens  and 
cultivated  fields  studded  with  the  ruins  of  convents.  Among  its  old  buildings 
the  most  noteworthy  is  its  venerable  cathedral,  in  the  Tuscan  style  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  to  the  east  of  it  is  the  famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Siena  (8000),  about  45  miles 
south-east  of  Leghorn,  is  another 
decayed  town.  It  is  the  Sena  Julia 
of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  contained  at  least 
100,000  inhabitants,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Ghibelline  party.  In  Sicily 
the  towns  next  in  importance  to 
Palermo,  already  mentioned,  are 
Messina  and  Catania.  Messina 
(77,000),  on  the  strait  of  the  same 
name,  was  the  capital  of  the  island 
till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  though  less  than  half  the 
size  of  Palermo  is  still  the  principal 
seat  of  commerce  and  industry  in 
Sicily.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1783. 
Catania  (97,000),  about  the  middle 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  was 
founded  by  Greeks  of  Naxos  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  It 
lies  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
the  lava  from  which  has,  on  the  one  hand,  covered  the  surrounding  plain  with 
a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  almost  completely 
choked  up  its  fine  harbour  (which  since  1693  has  been  accessible  only  for  small 
vessels),  and  has  more  than  once  threatened  the  city  itself  with  destruction. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  distribution 
of  the  territory  of  Italy  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  us  to  be  able  to 
give  anything  but  the  most  general  summary  of  them.  In  ancient  times  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  with  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  wa? 
gradually  subdued  by  Rome,  the  conquest  being  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  For  more  than  six  centuries  and  a  half  Italy  remained 
subject,  first  to  the  Roman  Republic  and  then  (from  the  closing  years  of  the 
first  century  B.C.)  to  the  Empire,  but  the  latter  part  of  this  long  period  was  a 
time  of  disorganization.  At  last,  in  476  A.D.,  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  West  was  deposed  by  the  leader  of  the  German  troops  in  the  Roman  pay, 
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and  with  this  act  the  western  Roman  Empire  is  held  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Goths,  Byzantine  Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Franks  now  succeeded  one  another  as 
masters  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Italy  (493,  553,  568,  755);  and  in  consequence  of 
the  Frankish  conquest  the  whole  of  North  and  Middle  Italy  was  included  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  GERMANY.)  During 
the  following  centuries  the  towns  and  districts  of  this  portion  of  the  country 
gradually  made  themselves  independent  of  the  empire,  and  either  formed  them- 
selves into  separate  republics  or  fell  under  the  power  of  princes  bearing  various 
titles  (duke,  marquis,  doge,  &c.).  A  large  part  of  Middle  Italy  at  the  same  time 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  who  claimed  to  have  received  from  the 
Frankish  king  Pepin  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a  grant  of  what  was 
called  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  that  is,  the  portion  of  Italy  then  in  the  hands 
of  Byzantine  Greeks  and  governed  by  a  ruler  bearing  the  title  of  exarch,  who 
resided  at  Ravenna.  By  the  tenth  century  the  popes  were  fully  established  in 
this  dominion,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  on  several  occasions.  In  Southern 
Italy  there  were  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  several  independent  states.  In 
the  ninth  century  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  Sicily,  was  overrun  by 
Saracens,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Normans,  who  ultimately  founded  a 
kingdom  which  embraced  both  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  which,  though  it  more 
than  once  changed  masters,  continued  to  exist  as  an  undivided  kingdom  till  1282. 
In  that  year  Sicily  was  separated  from  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  on  the  main- 
land in  consequence  of  the  rising  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  it  remained 
separate  till  1 435.  It  was  again  separate  from  1458  to  1504,  when  both  divisions 
were  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  island  of  Sicily  having  been  united 
with  that  of  Aragon  since  1409.  With  Spain  the  kingdom  remained  till  1713, 
when  Naples  and  Sicily  were  divided  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  former  being 
given  to  Austria,  the  latter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  1720  they  were  again 
united  under  Austria,  but  in  1734  were  conquered  from  Austria  and  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  a  separate  dynasty  belonging  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon; 
but  from  the  latter  date  it  has  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  part  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  Numerous  changes  took  place  in  the  map 
of  Italy  during  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  according  to  an  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  dated  June  9,  1815,  the  soil  of  Italy  was  parcelled  out  among  the 
following  states : — 1.  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  to  which  the  Genoese  territory  was  now  added.  2.  Austria, 
which  received  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  which  had  previously 
been  acquired  by  her  either  before  or  during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  3.  The 
Duchy  of  Modena,  consisting  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Massa,  and  Carrara. 
4.  The  Duchy  of  Parma,  including  Piacenza.  5.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  to 
which  was  now  added  the  Stato  dei  Presidii  with  some  other  territories.  6.  The 
Duchy  of  Lucca.  7.  The  States  of  the  Church,  comprising  Latium,  Umbria,  the 
Marches,  and  Romagna.  8.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  9.  The  Republic 
of  San  Marino,  between  the  Marches  and  the  Emilian  Provinces.  10.  The  Princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  in  the  province  of  Nice.  In  1847  the  Duchy  of  Lucca  fell  to  Tus- 
cany, but  with  this  exception  Italy  continued  to  be  divided  as  just  described  till  the 
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time  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1859,  after  the  war  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  against  Austria,  the  latter 
power  was  compelled  to  cede  Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  and  in  the  same  year 
Romagna,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza  were  annexed  to  that  kingdom,  which 
was,  however,  obliged  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  In 
1860  the  Marches  and  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  were  added 
to  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1861, 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  In  1866,  after  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  in 
which  Italy  was  an  ally  of  Prussia,  Italy  recovered  the  Venetian  provinces,  and 
finally  in  1870,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  the  remaining  States  of  the 
Church  were  occupied  by  the  Italians  and  Italy  thus  extended  to  its  present  limits. 
Of  the  states  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Congrc  t  s  of  Vienna  the 
Republic  of  San  Marino  alone  still  subsists  as  an  independent  state  within  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.  The  Principality  of  Monaco  still  retains  its  independence, 
but  since  the  cession  of  Nice  to  France  has  been  inclosed  by  French  territory. 


SAN    MARINO. 

San  Marino  is  the  name  of  a  minute  republic  occupying  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Titano,  a  hill  about  2500  feet  high  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  Apennines 
and  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Rimini.  According  to  the 
legendary  account  the  republic  owes  its  origin  to  a  Dalmatian  mason,  who,  being 
a  Christian,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  on  this  almost 
inaccessible  height.  In  process  of  time  a  monastery  was  formed  here,  and  round 
the  monastery  a  commune  grew  up,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  formed  itself 
into  a  republic,  and  by  placing  itself  in  succession  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  King  of  Italy,  has  managed  to  escape  all 
vicissitudes  from  that  time  to  this.  Its  present  constitution  dates  from  1847, 
and  according  to  it  the  supreme  authority  is  a  grand  council  of  sixty  members, 
one-third  of  whom  are  nobles,  and  the  remainder  town  and  country  proprietors 
in  equal  numbers.  This  council  appoints  all  committees  as  well  as  the  two 
"  captains "  (capitani),  the  heads  of  the  administration,  who  are  changed  every 
six  months.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  republic,  which  maintains  a  militia  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  and  even  has  an  order  of  San  Marino,  is  about  £4400. 
The  town  of  San  Marino,  having  a  population  of  about  1600,  stands  on  a  preci- 
pitous site  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill,  and  is  accessible  only  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  there  not  being  even  a  road  up  to  it.  Area  of  the  republic,  22  square 
miles;  population,  7816. 
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SPAIN. 

Spain  (Spanish,  Espana)  is  a  state  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  forming  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  including  the  Balearic  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  Exclusive  of  these  islands  it  lies  between  lat.  36°  and  43°  46' 
north ;  Ion.  9°  10'  and  3°  15'  east.  It  is  connected  with  the  Continent  on  the  north- 
east by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  separating  it  from  France;  and  is  bounded  on 
other  sides  by  the  sea.  The  greatest  length  measured  due  north  and  south  is 


Cape  Trafalgar,  from  the  shores  of  ilaiocco. 

from  Cape  Penas  to  Tarifa,  540  miles;  and  the  greatest  breadth  measured  due 
east  and  west,  from  Cape  Creux  to  Cape  Hombre,  Vigo  Bay,  620  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  provinces  into  which  Spain  is  now  divided,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  provinces  (mostly  old  kingdoms  and  no  longer  administrative  divisions). 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  surface  of  Spain  is  as  much  diversified  as  that 
of  any  other  country  of  the  same  extent  in  Europe,  but  its  characteristic  feature 
is  its  centre  table-land,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  general  notice  of 
EUROPE.  Besides  the  mountain  ranges  stretching  east  and  west  which  bound  or 
traverse  the  table-land,  there  is  the  magnificent  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  which, 
though  partly  belonging  to  France,  presents  its  boldest  front  to  Spain,  and  has 
its  loftiest  summits  within  it.  The  highest  peak  in  this  range,  as  mentioned 
under  EUROPE,  is  La  Maladetta  or  Pic  de  Netou  (11,165  feet),  but  the  highest  peak 
in  Spain  is  the  Cumbre  de  Mulahacem  (11,705  feet),  belonging  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  south.  This  latter  chain  presents  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  in 
Europe.  Masses  of  snow  cover  the  side  of  the  mountains  for  miles;  along  their 
crests  enormous  crags  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  utterly  destitute  of  any  trace  of 
organic  life,  protrude  at  intervals;  and  on  the  north  side  jagged  cliffs  of  slate 
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PROVINCES. 

Area  in 
English 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  at  cen- 
sus of  Dec. 

31,  1877. 

PROVINCES. 

Area  in 
English 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  at  cen- 
sus of  Dec.  31 
1877.  ; 

Madrid 
Toledo             
Guadalajara    ... 
Cuen£a 
Ciudad-Real   ... 

NEW  CASTILE 

Burgos 
Logrono 
Santander 
Soria    ... 
Segovia 
A  vila   ... 
Palencia 
Valladolid       

OLD  CASTILE      
Leon    ... 
Zamora 
Salamanca 

LEON 

Oviedo... 
ASTURIAS 

Coruna 
Lugo    ... 
Oreiise 
Pontevedra     ... 

GALICIA  ... 

Badajos 
Caceres 

ESTREMADUEA      ... 

Seville  
Cadiz   ... 
Huelva 
Cordova 

2992 
5610 
4870 
6750 
7862 

593,775 
334,744 
201,288 
237,497 
260,641 

Jaen 
Granada 
Almeria 
Malaga 

ANDALUSIA 
Saragossa 
Huesca 
Teruel  

ARAGON    ... 
Murcia 
Albacete 

MURCIA    ... 
Valencia 
Alicante 
Castellon 

VALENCIA 
Barcelona 
Tarragona 
Lerida  ... 
Gerona 

CATALONIA 
NAVAHRA 
Viscaya  (Biscay) 
Guipuzcoa 
Alava  ...         ...         ... 

BASQUE  PROVINCES 
Balearic  Islands 
Canaries 

ISLANDS  
Total         

5184 
4936 
3300 
2822 

422,972 
477,719 
349,854 
500,231 

33,654 

6630 
5876 
5491 

3,282,448 

400,266 
252,165 
•242,296 

28,084 

5650 
1945 
2110 
3835 
2710 
2980 
3125 
3042 

1,627,945 

332,461 
174,425 
235,299 
153,654 
149,961 
180,457 
180,785 
247,453 

17,997 

4476 
5970 

894,727 

451,611 
219,122 

10,446 

4350 
2096 
2445 

670,733 

679,030 
408,154 
283,961 

25,397 

6165 
4135 
4940 

1,654,495 

350,210 
250,004 
285,500 

8891 

2984 
2500 
4772 
2270 

1,371,145 

835,306 
330,105 
285,297 
299,002 

15,240 

4090 
4090 

3100 
3786 
2736 
1765 

885,714 

576,352 
576,352 

595,585 
410,387 
388,835 
451,946 

12,526 
4045 

848 
726 
1203 

1,749,710 
304,184 

189,954 
167,207 
93,191 

11,387 

8686 
8012 

1,846,753 

432,809 
306,594 

2777 
1735 

2808 

450,352 

289,035 
280,388 

16,698 

5294 

2808 
4120 
5190 

739,403 

505,291 
430,158 
210,641 
385,582 

4543 

569,423 

159,775 

16,623,384 

sometimes  sink  down  in  perpendicular  precipices  from  3000  to  6000  feet  higl 
The  surface  of  Majorca  (in  Spanish  Mallorca)  consists  mainly  of  an  extensive  plai 
with  numerous  protuberances,  terminating  in  the  north-west  in  a  line  of  mountain 
which  culminate  in  the  peak  of  Torellas  about  4700  feet  high.  In  the  other  Bait 
aric  Islands  the  elevations  are  inconsiderable.  At  Arta  on  the  east  side  of  Majorc 
there  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stalactite  caverns  in  the  world.  The  river 
of  Spain  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  pursue  courses  of  several  hundrej 
miles,  draining  large  tracts  of  country.  The  total  area  of  the  basin  of  th 
Douro  (Spanish,  Duero)  is  about  34,000  square  miles;  of  the  Tagus  (Spanisl 
Tajo),  about  28,400;  of  the  Guadiana,  about  25,700;  Ebro,  25,500;  Guadalquivii 
20,000;  and  Minho,  15,700.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Dour 
and  Tagus  are  more  Portuguese  than  Spanish  rivers,  and  that  the  Minho  an." 
Guadiana  are  also  partly  shared  by  Portugal.  The  lakes  of  Spain  are  few  an> 
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mimportant.  Considering  the  number  and  height  of  the  mountain  ranges,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Spain  does  not  possess  a  single  mountain-lake  deserving  of 
lotice.  Its  only  considerable  expanses  of  standing  water  are  the  lagoons  which 
ine  part  of  its  southern  and  western  coasts,  and  are  not  only  devoid  of  beauty, 
•ait  often  poison  the  air  with  pestilential  vapours. 

GEOLOGY.— Almost  all  the  mountain  ranges  have  a  nucleus  of  granite,  over- 
aid  by  crystalline  schists.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
•nountains  which  separate  the  two  Castiles,  and  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and 

Tagus,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  last  the 
granite  and  schists  often  give  place 
to  immense  masses  of  serpentine. 
The  mountains  of  Asturias  consist 
almost  entirely  of  carboniferous 
limestone  and  sandstone;  and  the 
same  formation  is  largely  developed 
in  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  and  in  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Alpuj  arras  south 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Secondary 
rocks,  still  higher  in  the  series,  con- 
sisting of  chalk  and  the  accompany- 
ing strata,  often  overlie  those  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  and 
have  their  largest  development  in 
the  districts  which  border  the  east 
coast.  They  also  form  great  part  of 
the  ridges  which  intervene  between 
the  plain  of  La  Mancha  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Tertiary  forma- 
tions are  found  partly  on  the  higher 
table-land  in  Old  Castile,  where 
they  consist  chiefly  of  marls  and 
.ryp-mni,  and  partly  on  the  plains  of  Valencia,  Alicante,  Murcia,  Cartagena, 
Aguilar,  and  Granada.  They  also  fill  several  valleys,  among  others,  those  of  the 
Segura,  Lorca,  Lower  Ebro,  and  Guadalquivir. 

CLIM ATE.— This,  owing  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the  surface,  varies 
much  in  different  localities.  On  the  elevated  table-land  it  is  both  colder  in  winter 
and  hotter  in  summer  than  usual  under  the  same  latitude.  In  Madrid,  which  is 
atOKted  upon  it,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  about  47°,  of  spring  65°,  of 
-ummer  86°,  and  of  autumn  about  66°.  In  the  hottest  month  the  mean  temper- 
ature sometimes  rises  above  89°,  and  in  the  coldest  falls  below  40°.  The  mean 
;tnnual  temperature  is  between  65°  and  66°.  On  the  table-land  in  summer  the 
>ky  is  generally  clear  and  cloudless,  and  rain  seldom  falls,  but  in  winter  it  both 
tains  and  snows  frequently.  On  the  north  coast  the  climate  is  damp,  and  injury 
is  often  suffered  from  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  In  the  north-west,  in 
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Galicia,  a  piercing  wind,  which  the  Castilians  call  gallego,  often  blows.  In  thes 
quarters,  in  severe  and  rainy  winters,  the  cold  is  occasionally  extreme,  and  th 
olive  and  other  southern  fruits  cannot  be  successfully  grown.  In  the  south-eas 
districts,  particularly  in  Murcia  and  Valencia,  a  kind  of  perpetual  spring  prevails 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  south  and  south-west,  in  Granada  and  other  parts  c 
Andalusia,  the  climate  is  almost  African,  and  a  wind  called  solano,  which  withei 
up  vegetation  and  enervates  the  animal  frame,  often  blows  for  two  weeks  i 
succession.  In  the  west  the  climate  is  mild  but  variable;  the  summer,  howeve: 
is  often  very  hot.  Snow  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  more  mountainous  district! 
The  climate  of  the  Balearic  Islands  is  on  the  whole  mild  and  genial,  but  th 
island  of  Minorca  is  exposed  to  violent  winds  from  the  north,  which  have  a  ver 
injurious  effect  on  vegetation. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— The  proportion  of   productive  land  t 
the  whole  area  in  Spain  is  unusually  small,  amounting  to  little  more  than  60  p( 
cent,  leaving  nearly  40  per  cent  waste.     This   is  in  part  due  to   the   natur: 
sterility  of  a  portion  of  the  surface,  a  large  part  of  the  great  table-land  presentin 
a  very  discouraging  appearance,  having  a  thin  stony  soil  and  a  covering  of  heat 
and  scanty  pasture.     But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  explanation  of  the  fac 
which  is  partly  due  also  to  want  of  attention,  for  there  are  extensive  trac 
capable  of  being  advantageously  cultivated  which  are  yet  left  almost  in  a  stai 
of  nature,  to  be  roamed  over  by  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.     About  26  pi 
cent  of  the  whole  surface  consists  of  arable  and  garden  land,  nearly  3  per  cent  is  i 
vineyards,  1*7  per  cent  in  olive  plantations,  nearly  14  per  cent  in  meadows  ar 
pasture,  and  a  little  more  than  16  per  cent  under  wood.     The  finest  agricultur 
district  is  Valencia,  where  both  rice  and  corn  are  grown  far  beyond  the  wan 
of  the  actual  population,  and  furnish  large  supplies  to  those  parts  of  the  interii 
which  are  less  favourably  situated.     After  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  son 
of  the  northern  provinces,  raise  the  largest  quantities  of  grain.     The  more  impo 
tant  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  maize,  barley,  and   legumes.     Hemp  and   flax  a 
extensively  grown  in  Aragon  and  Galicia,  and  esparto  grows  in  abundance,  mo 
especially  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  where  it  is  in  extensive  demand  for  makii 
ropes,  mats,  baskets,  &c.,  besides  being  exported  to  a  very  large  extent.     Tl 
system  of  agriculture  pursued  is  far  behind  that  of  most  European  countm 
It  is  true  that  the  difficulties  against  which  agriculture  has  to  contend  a 
exceptional.     The  rainfall  is  nearly  everywhere  defective,  and  to  render  the  sc 
fairly  or  at  all  productive  artificial  irrigation  is  as  a  rule  necessary.     Works  fi 
this  purpose  have  been  executed  on  a  great  scale  in  various  parts  both  by  tl 
government  and  the  large  proprietors;  still  the  irrigated  surface  makes  up  only 
small  part  of  the  whole  productive  area.     The  system  of  irrigation  still  in  existeni 
in  Valencia  was  established  there  by  the  Moors.     Large  landed  proprietors  a: 
most  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  Andalusia  and  in  the  former  district  of  I 
Mancha  (the  south  of  New  Castile),  and  there  it  is  the  custom  to  let  out  the  lan< 
either  to  single  tenants  or  to  companies  of  labourers  for  three  or  four  year 
In  the  remainder  of  the  provinces  of  Castile  and  in  Aragon  properties  are  smalle 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  cultivate  their  own  lands,  whilst  others  let  them  1 
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tenants  who  pay  their  rent  as  often  in  kind  as  in  money.  In  the  province 
f  Asturias,  and  still  more  in  those  of  Valencia,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  property  is 
mch  subdivided.  The  total  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  Spain  is  said  to  be 
Dmewhat  under  1,500,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  general,  and  great 
uantities  of  wine  are  made,  both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation  (chiefly 
)  Britain  and  America).  The  demand  for  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  sherry 
nd  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga  and  Alicante.  The  mountains  of  the  Alpujarras, 
ist  of  Malaga,  are  richly  clothed  with  vineyards  to  the  height  of  even  3000  feet, 
'he  average  annual  production  of  Spanish  wine  is  about  440,000,000  gallons.  A 
jnsiderable  part  of  the  grapes  grown  are  dried  and  exported  in  this  state, 
specially  from  the  port  of  Malaga.  Hazel  and  pistachio  nuts,  walnuts,  and 
lestnuts  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  important  articles  of  trade.  In  the 
•armer  districts  the  olive,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  plant  are  partially  cultivated, 
'he  mulberry  thrives  well,  and  is  largely  cultivated  for  rearing  silkworms  in 
'alencia,  Murcia,  and  Granada.  Fruits  are  extremely  abundant,  and  include, 
i  addition  to  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots,  the 
Imond,  date,  fig,  orange,  citron,  and  pomegranate;  and  in  the  lower  districts 
f  the  south,  the  pine-apple  and  banana.  The  mountains  and  many  tracts  of  the 
ible-land  are  in  general  very  scantily  supplied  with  trees,  and  a  want  of  timber, 
oth  for  fuel  and  economical  purposes,  is  severely  felt  in  many  quarters.  The 
nest  forests  are  on  the  western  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  mountains  of 
sturias.  The  more  remarkable  trees  are  the  Spanish  chestnut  and  several 
arieties  of  oak,  and  in  particular  the  cork-oak.  Among  domestic  animals  the 
orse,  descended  from  breeds  which  the  Moors  had  introduced,  was  long  cele- 
rated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  in  recent  times  declined  in  reputation,  though 
ndalusia  still  boasts  of  many  fine  animals.  The  mule  is  generally  preferred  to 
le  horse,  both  for  carriage  and  draught,  and  is  extensively  reared  in  New  Castile, 
oth  it  and  the  ass  are  generally  of  a  very  superior  description.  Horned  cattle 
:e  generally  inferior  and  not  numerous;  only  in  a  few  districts  are  cows  kept 
>r  dairy  purposes;  bulls,  in  great  demand  for  the  national  amusement  of  bull- 
ghts,  are  reared  in  greatest  perfection  in  Andalusia.  The  favourite  stock  is  the 
leep,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  belong  to  the  celebrated  merino  breed, 
)  which  almost  all  the  other  breeds  of  Europe  are  more  or  less  indebted  for 
improvement.  Goats  also  are  very  numerous,  and  in  their  flesh,  milk,  and  cheese 
irnisli  the  favourite  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

ZOOLOGY. — The  zoology  of  Spain  includes  a  vast  number  of  species.  Of  these, 
'\\uver,  the  only  large  animals  in  a  wild  state  are  the  wolf,  common  in  all  the 
lountainous  districts,  and  the  bear  and  chamois,  found  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees, 
i  Biscay  the  marten  is  frequently  met  with,  and  lynxes,  foxes,  wild  cats,  weasels, 
c.,  are  numerous  in  many  quarters.  The  chameleon  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
;uliz,  and  monkeys  haunt  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  feathered  tribes  are  very 
umerous,  particularly  on  the  coast  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers;  eagles  are  not 
ncommon,  and  among  rarer  visitors  may  be  mentioned  the  flamingo,  which  is 
)metimes  seen  near  Valencia. 

FISHERIES.— The  number  of  rivers  and  great  extent  of  sea-coast  give  great 
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scope  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  water;  and  some  important  fisheries  are  carried 
on,  particularly  those  of  sardines  on  the  coast  of  Galicia,  and  of  tunnies  and 
anchovies  on  the  south-west  coast  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar. 

MINERALS. — The  whole  country  teems  with  mineral  wealth,  the  minerals 
including  in  greater  or  less  quantities  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
zinc,  calamine,  antimony,  tin,  coal,  &c.  In  the  north  (Asturias  and  Galicia) 
there  are  inexhaustible  masses  of  iron  ore.  This  ore  is  largely  imported  into 
Britain,  and  being  very  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur  is  excellently  adapted 
to  the  Bessemer  process.  Iron  is  also  abundant  in  the  Basque  Provinces.  On 
the  north  coast  there  are  important  zinc  mines.  In  the  production  of  lead  Spain 
surpasses  all  other  countries  in  Europe.  The  ore  is  found  principally  in  the 
form  of  galena,  and  the  principal  centres  of  production  are  Linares  and  Bayler. 
in  Jaen,  Cartagena  in  Murcia,  and  Almeria,  In  the  province  of  Huelva,  in  tin 
south  of  Spain,  are  immense  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  owned  principally  bj 
English  companies.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Rio  Tinto  and  the  Tharsis 
which  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  The  on 
contains  47  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  If  to  2^  per  cent  of  copper,  both  o: 
which  are  extracted  to  profit  in  this  country.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almader 
in  the  province  of  Ciudad-Real  are  unequalled  for  richness.  Zinc  is  obtainet 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Santander  and  Guipuzcoa  in  the  north,  and  Murcia 
Granada,  and  Malaga  in  the  south.  Coal  exists  most  extensively  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo,  and  is  also  found  in  those  of  Burgos,  Soria,  Leon,  Palencia  (when 
the  quality  is  specially  good),  Teruel,  and  Santander.  The  total  coal-producins 
area  is  about  3500  square  miles.  In  salt  Spain  is  remarkably  rich,  the  principa 
mines  being  in  the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Alicante,  Gerona,  and  Cuenca.  Sea 
salt  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  lagoons  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  on  the  banks  of  tin 
lower  Guadalquivir,  and  on  the  island  of  Iviza.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  mining  industry  of  Spain  is  very  much  less  productive  than  it  raigh 
be  considering  the  extent  of  its  resources,  and  the  smelting  of  metals  is  stil 
less  developed  than  mining  for  the  ores.  Almost  all  the  minerals  of  Spain  WCP 
declared  by  a  law  passed  in  1859  to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  but  tbi 
financial  distress  of  subsequent  years  compelled  the  Spanish  government  t< 
sell  most  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  the  state  now  possesses  only  the  quicksiln 
mines  of  Almaden  and  some  salt-mines. 

MANUFACTURES.— In  the  middle  ages  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  particu 
larly  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  an< 
found  an  extensive  demand,  particularly  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  tin 
East.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  the  branches  which  they  had  special!; 
fostered  sank  rapidly  into  decay,  and  have  never  revived.  New  demands 
however,  arose  in  the  West,  and  Spain,  as  the  mother  country,  reserving  t< 
herself  the  sole  supply  of  the  colonies,  was  able,  for  that  purpose  alone,  to  carrj 
on  a  number  of  lucrative  manufactures.  The  loss  of  these  colonies,  putting  : 
sudden  stop  to  the  demand,  was  followed  by  their  almost  as  sudden  extinction 
It  is  only  in  quite  recent  years  that  the  manufactures  of  Spain  have  experiencec 
a  revival  in  certain  branches,  more  particularly  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
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he  manufacture  of  paper,  soap,  and  leather,  and  the  metal  industries.  The 
hief  industrial  provinces  are  those  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Tarragona,  Guipuzcoa, 
nd  Biscay. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. — The  trade  labours  under  great 
[isadvantages  from  the  want  of  proper  means  of  communication.  The  roads, 
xcept  the  royal  roads  (caminos  reales),  are  generally  wretched;  the  rivers, 
hough  numerous,  are  ill  fitted  for  navigation;  and  though  in  recent  times  much 

has  been  done  in  constructing  rail- 
ways, much  more  is  still  required. 
The  total  length  of  the  railways  is 
equal  to  only  about  1  mile  for  every 
50  square  miles  of  surface.  In 
consequence  of  these  disadvantages 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade 
are  necessarily  limited,  the  latter 
hardly  exceeding  in  value  that  of 
Sweden,  a  country  with  much  less 
than  a  third  of  the  population. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
wine,  salt,  fruits,  metals  and  ores, 
oils,  soap,  and  agricultural  produce 
(especially  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and 
esparto).  Among  the  countries 
sending  goods  to  Spain  France  occu- 
pies the  chief  place,  Great  Britain 
coming  next,  but  the  latter  country 
receives  the  greatest  amount  of  ex- 
ports from  Spain.  Of  the  total  wine 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
about  two-fifths  on  an  average  come 
from  Spain.  The  principal  ports  are 
Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
and  Santander.  The  number  of 

rivate  letters  and  post-cards  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  less  than  five 
er  head  of  the  population,  the  number  of  private  telegrams  about  one  for  every 
velve  inhabitants. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— By  a  decree  of  the  Cortes  in  1868 
new  monetary  system  was  introduced  into  Spain,  according  to  which  accounts 
•e  kept  in  centimos  and  pesetas :  100  centimes  =  1  peseta  =  9Jd.  sterling.  At  the 
v-erage  rate  of  exchange  25  pesetas  -  £1.  The  weights  and  measures  are  pre- 
sely  the  same  as  those  of  France,  with  no  other  change  than  a  slight  one  of 
ames,  the  metre  becoming  the  metro,  the  litre  the  litro,  and  so  on.  The  old 
fights  and  measures  are  still  largely  used,  however.  The  principal  are  the 
'  =  100  libras  =  101 '4  Ibs.  avoir.;  the  arroba  for  wine  =  3£  imperial 
illofis,  for  oil  =  2J  imperial  gallons;  ihefanega=  1|  imperial  bushel 
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RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  only  religion  which  the  state  recognizes, 
and  declares  itself  bound  to  support,  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  1837  all  the 
convents  of  monks,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues, 
subject  to  a  provision  for  existing  members,  confiscated  to  the  state.  The  per 
mission  to  re-establish  convents  has  since  been  granted,  but  their  number  is  still 
small.  In  no  country  has  the  dominant  religion  manifested  a  more  intolerant 
spirit,  or  been  guilty  of  so  many  atrocious  deeds.  Under  favour  of  the  toleration 
granted  to  all  creeds  at  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  confirmed  in  the  present 
constitution,  a  few  Protestant  congregations  have  been  formed  here  and  there, 
but  the  immense  majority  of  the  population  adhere  at  least  in  name  to  the  state 
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religion.  The  morals  of  the  clergy  have  long  been  notorious  for  laxity,  and  tin 
laity  are  said  to  have  very  generally  imbibed  infidel  principles.  Until  quit' 
recently  the  mass  of  the  people  were  sunk  in  excessive  ignorance.  Scarcely  an; 
of  the  lower  classes  could,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  so  much  a 
read.  Until  1808  public  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  bu 
since  then  enactments  have  been  passed  transferring  it  to  the  care  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  though  little  money  is  granted  from  the  public  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  government  superintendence  has  effected  a  very  marked  improve 
ment.  According  to  law  primary  education  is  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  ye 
very  efficiently  carried  out.  In  1878  the  number  of  children  attending  the  primar 
schools  was  equal  to  about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population,  or,  according  t 
a  common  mode  of  estimating,  rather  more  than  half  the  children  of  school  ag( 
There  are  ten  universities  in  Spain,  namely,  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granad: 
Salamanca,  Seville,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Santiago,  Valladolid,  and  Oviedo.  Th 
last,  however,  though  called  a  university  has  only  one  faculty,  that  of  law,  an 
those  of  Santiago  and  Valencia  have  only  those  of  law  and  medicine.  From  tb 
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thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  university  of  Salamanca  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe,  being  attended  at  its  most  flourishing  period  by  about 
14,000  students. 

PEOPLE.— The  average  density  of  the  population  of  Spain  is  85  to  the  square 
mile,  varying  from  44  to  the  square  mile  in  Estremadura  to  162  in  Galicia  and 
the  Basque  provinces.     The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Spaniards  proper,  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  ancient  aborigines,  Romans,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi, 
but  partly  also  of  three  other  distinct  races — Basques,  occupying  the  provinces 
to  which  they  give  their  name,  and  forming  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole 
population;  Moors  (Moriscos),  who,  in  the  general  expulsion  of  their  countrymen, 
found  refuge  in  several  valleys  in  the  Alpujarras  region  and  round  Valencia,  and 
whose  descendants,  unmingled  with  the  other  inhabitants,  are  still  living  there 
to  the  number  of  about  60,000;  and  Gitanos  or  gypsies,  who  are  found  diffused 
over  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula.     The  Spaniards  proper  are  of  middle  stature, 
well  formed,  of  a  sallow  hue,  sharp  features,  dark  hair,  and  keen  black  eyes.     In 
diet  they  are  frugal  and  temperate.     Their  wants  being  thus  comparatively  few, 
are   easily  satisfied,  and   furnish   no   strong   stimulus   to   exertion.     Indolence 
iccordingly  is  a  prevailing  vice,  and  the  highest  ambition  generally  felt  is  to  be 
ible  to  live  without  doing  anything.     In  their  intercourse  with  strangers  they  are 
reserved  and  taciturn,  and  stand  much  upon  their  dignity,  afraid  apparently  of  its 
being  encroached  upon  by  undue  familiarity;  but  on  finding  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  true  place  properly  recognized,  they  lay  aside  their  restraint,  form 
4rong  attachments,  and  become  the  most  agreeable  of  companions.     With  their 
aatural  indolence  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  enthusiasm,  and  when  their  passions 
ire  once  roused  there  are  few  extravagances  or  excesses  of  which  they  are  not 
capable.     In  favourable  circumstances  this  part  of  their  character  has  often  mani- 
:ested  itself  in  chivalric  exploits;  but  when  accompanied,  as  it  too  often  is,  by 
gnorance  and  bigotry,  has  led  to  the  perpetration  of  numberless  atrocities.     One 
side  of  the  national  character  is  well  pictured  in  the  cruel  sport  of  bull-fighting, 
:ultivated  eagerly  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and,  like  horse-racing  among 
:he  English,  established  wherever  the  Spaniard  is  located.     The  Basques  are  in 
ill  probability  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  and  are  the  same  people 
is  are  still  found  in  the  south-western  corner  of  France.     The  Moors  are   in 
eality  of  Arabic  origin,  and  received  the  name  of  Moors  from  the  fact  of  their 
laving   crossed   over   into    Spain   from   Mauretania.      The    Spanish   language, 
poken  not  only  throughout    Spain  except  the  Basque  Provinces,   but  also  in 
Juba,  Mexico,  and  a  large  part  of  South  America,  is  one  of  the  Eomance  lan- 
;uages,  and  in  its  grammar  has  kept   more  faithfully  to  the  Latin  inflections 
ban  even  the    Italian.      Its    vocabulary  has  received   a  considerable  infusion 
'f  Teutonic  and  Arabic  words  in  consequence  of  the  settlement  in  the  country 
•f  Teutonic  and  Arab  tribes.     One-tenth  of  the  vocabulary  is  said  to  be  trace- 
ble  to  each  of  these  sources,  while  the   proportion  of   Latin  origin   is  about 
ix-tenths.     A  number  of  different  dialects  developed  themselves  at  an  early  date, 
»ut  of  these  the  Castilian  took  the  lead,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the  stan- 
ard  Spanish.     The  Basque  language  still  remains  a  problem  to  philologists,  who 
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have  not  yet   been  able  to  establish  any  affinity  between  it  and  any  other 
language.     It  shows  no  trace  of  a  connection  with  any  Aryan  tongue. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  present  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  30th  of  June,  1876,  and  according  to  it  Spain  is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  power  to  make  laws  resides  in  the  Cortes,  and  the  executive 
power  in  the  sovereign,  who  exercises  it  by  means  of  ministers.  The  Cortes 
consists  of  two  independent  bodies — the  Senate  and  Congress.  The  former  is 
composed  of  three  classes:  first,  senators  by  right  of  birth  or  office;  secondly,  100 
life  senators  nominated  by  the  crown;  and  thirdly,  130  senators  elected  mainly 
by  the  most  highly  taxed  inhabitants.  One-half  of  the  third  class  must  be  re- 
elected  every  five  years,  and  the  whole  as  often  as  the  king  dissolves  that  part 
of  the  Cortes.  The  Congress  is  composed  of  deputies  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  by  electoral  colleges  (juntas)  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,000  oJ 
the  population,  and  by  a  royal  decree  issued  in  1878  includes  deputies  from  Cubs 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  of  the  free  population  paying  12? 
pesetas  or  about  £5  annually  in  taxes.  The  various  provinces,  districts,  am 
communes  are  governed  by  their  own  municipal  laws  with  local  administration 
Every  commune  of  at  least  sixty  members  has  its  own  elected  ayuntamiento 
presided  over  by  the  alcalde.  Each  province  has  its  diputado  provincial  or  parlia 
ment,  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  ayuntamientos. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  stat 
monopolies  and  state  property,  and  the  colonies.  More  than  a  third  of  th 
revenue  is  required  to  defray  the  debt  charges,  and  in  recent  years  Spain  ha 
been  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  full 

According  to  the  law  of  the  tenth  of  January,  1877,  military  service  is  obi 
gatory  on  all  Spaniards  who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year.  The  term  c 
service  is  twelve  years,  three  to  be  passed  in  the  regular  army,  and  three  in  tt 
first  reserve  and  six  in  the  second.  Those  liable  for  service  are,  however,  pe 
mitted  to  buy  themselves  off  for  the  sum  of  .£60.  In  the  case  of  the  colonial  trooj 
the  whole  length  of  service  is  eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four  in  tl 
second  reserve.  The  navy  is  recruited  from  the  maritime  population  on  tl 
same  conditions  as  the  army  from  the  inland  population. 

COLONIES   AND   DEPENDENCIES.— At   one   time   the   colonial   empire 
Spain  was  the  largest  in  the  world.     In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centu: 
the  crown  of  Spain  held  dominion  not  only  over  Spain  itself,  but  also  or 
Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  part  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe,  as  well 
over  the  principal  West  Indian  Islands,  Mexico,  Florida,  the  whole  of  Centr 
America,  and  a  large  part  of  South  America  chiefly  on  the  west  coast.     T. 
King  of  Spain  of  that  day,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Emperor  of  Germai 
(Charles  V.),  was  the  first  to  boast  that  he  ruled  over  an  empire  on  which  t 
sun  never  set.     All  but  a  few  of  these  possessions  have  now  been  lost,  those 
America  chiefly  by  the  revolt  and  secession  of  the  colonies  themselves  in  t 
present  century;  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  dependencies  are  now  confined 
the  West  Indian  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  and  soi 
adjacent  groups  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  the  Island  of  Fernando . 
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with  some  smaller  possessions  on  the  Guinea  Coast.     Their  total  area  is  about 
117,500  square  miles;  population,  about  8,300,000. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain  and  the  most  populous  town 
in  the  country,  is  situated  at  the  height  of  2450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
3n  some  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum,  to  the  west  of  which  flows  the  Manzanares, 
i  petty  tributary  of  the  Jarama,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Tagus.     Except 
that  it  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  country  there  is  nothing  in  its  position  to  mark 
it  out  as  a  likely  spot  for  the  seat  of  government.     The  country  round  is  far 
from  fertile,  and  the  stream  on  which  it  stands,  so  far  from  being  navigable,  is 
:n  summer  quite  dry.     Though  mentioned  as  early  as  933,  in  the  time  of  the 
Arabs,  the  town  was  in  fact   throughout   the  middle  ages  no  more  than  an 
nsignificant  village,  and  it  was  only  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  when 
;he  sovereigns  of  Spain,  attracted  probably  by  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
leighbouring  forests  for  hunting  the  stag,  bear,  and  boar,  began  to  hold  their 
;ourt  there,  and  about  a  century  later  when  Philip  II.  definitively  transferred 
lis  capital  thither  from  Valladolid.     Since  then  it  has  acquired  all  the  preroga- 
tives and  distinctions  of   a  capital,  and   has  increased   greatly  in  population. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  its  population  has  about  doubled,  and  according  to 
;he  most  recent  estimate  it  contained  about  398,000  inhabitants.     The  city  is 
milt  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  of  about  12 
niles  in  length.     The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  reddish  brick,  and  the  general 
ispect  of  the  city  is  too  uniform  to  make  any  pretension  to  beauty.     The  prin- 
;ipal  attraction  of  the  city  is  its  picture-gallery,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world 
n  masterpieces  of  painting.     The  University  of  Madrid  was  removed  here  in 
.836  from  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  it  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in 
.510,  and  where,  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity,  it  attracted  as  many  as  10,000 
.tudents.     About  34  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Madrid,  at  the  height  of  about 
5600  feet  above  sea-level,  stands  the  famous  palace  of  the  Escurial,  an  aggregate 
»f  buildings  of  immense  extent,  erected  by  Philip  II.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
nade  before  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.     It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  and 
milt  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of  its  patron  saint, 
vho  is  said  to  have  been  roasted  to  death  on  a  gridiron. 

Barcelona  (249,000),  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  is  the  second  town  in  Spain  in 
aagnitude,  and  the  principal  port  and  seat  of  industry.  It  is  situated  at  the 
tottom  of  a  bay  closed  on  the  east  by  the  peninsula  on  which  stands  the  suburb 
i  Barcelonetta,  and  dominated  in  the  north-east  by  a  large  citadel  and  on  the 
outh-west  by  the  fort  of  Monjuich.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity  and  pro- 
•ably  owes  the  oldest  form  of  its  name  (Barcino)  to  the  Carthaginians.  Its  uni- 
ersity  is  the  most  flourishing  in  Spain  after  that  of  Madrid.  Valencia  (144,000), 
n  the  right  bank  of  the  Turia,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
he  same  name,  is  the  third  largest  town  in  Spain,  and  the  second  in  importance 
i  respect  of  its  manufacturing  industries  (chiefly  silk,  wool,  and  faience),  and 
s  a  seat  of  commerce  ranks  next  after  Barcelona  and  Malaga  among  the  Medi- 
2rranean  ports  of  Spain.  The  surrounding  district  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
i  the  country,  and  the  gardens,  trees,  and  shrubberies  of  the  town  itself  render 
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it  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  residence  in  Europe.  Seville  (134,000), 
the  queen  of  Andalusia,  though  still  an  important  town,  no  longer  possesses  the 
importance  which  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  is  said  to  have 
contained  a  population  of  300,000.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
here  a  noble  stream,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  while  its  general  aspect  of 
gaiety  and  perpetual  festivity  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  Joyous.  Its 
streets  are  not  wide  but  are  very  clean,  and  the  dazzling  white  flat-roofed  houses, 


The  Guadalquivir  at  Seville,  with  the  Golden  Tower. 


adorned  with  arabesques,  are  provided,  like  those  of  the  other  chief  towns  o 
Andalusia,  with  an  inner  court  called  a  patio,  lined  with  arcades  or  porticoes 
and  enlivened  with  fountains  and  flower-beds.  Among  its  monuments  o 
Moorish  times  the  most  celebrated  is  the  beautiful  tower  called  the  Girald 
(from  girar,  to  turn),  so  called  from  a  female  figure  on  the  top,  which,  thoug. 
14  feet  high  and  weighing  2800  2>s.,  veers  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Th 
Golden  Tower  (Torre  del  Ore),  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  now  occupie< 
by  the  guardians  of  the  port,  is  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar.  Malaga  (116,000) 
on  the  south  coast  of  Andalusia,  is  the  second  Spanish  port  on  the  Meditei 
ranean,  and  its  harbour  is  both  safe  and  spacious.  The  town  dates  from  th 
time  of  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  Andalusia  at  the  extremit 
of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  stands  another  ancient  Phoenician  town.  Cadi 
(65,000),  the  Phosnician  Gadir  and  the  Roman  Gades.  As  a  seat  of  con 
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merce  it  no  longer  retains  the  importance  which  it  had  when  Spain  was  stiii 
in  possession  of  her  South  American  colonies,  but  it  still  exhibits  all  the 
splendour  with  which  it  was  clothed  in  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity.  Its 
streets  are  paved  with  marble  and  lined  with  splendid  buildings;  its 'houses 
high  and  massive,  terminating  in  covered  terraces  adorned  with  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  surmounted  by  charming  little  belvederes  (mir adores).  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera  (64,000),  about  16  miles  north-east  of  Cadiz,  is  celebrated  as  the  place 

where,  in  711,  the  Moorish  inva- 
ders of  Spain  gained  their  decisive 
victory  over  the  Goths,  and  is  also 
the  place  which  has  given  the 
name  of  sherry  to  the  white 
Spanish  wine,  the  trade  in  which 
has  its  principal  centre  here. 

Like  Italy  Spain  possesses 
several  towns  that  have  sunk  from 
a  state  of  grandeur  and  opulence 
to  one  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. The  most  striking  example 
of  this  is  Toledo,  on  the  Tagus, 
which  was  first  the  residence  of 
the  Visigothic  kings  of  Spain, 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Cas- 
tiles  and  even  of  Spain  till  1560, 
and  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  population  of 
200,000,  but  which  now  contains 
only  about  21,000  inhabitants. 
Toledo  was  in  former  times  the 
seat  of  eighteen  councils  of  the 
church,  and  is  still  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital  of  Spain.  Its  vast 
and  splendid  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  sixth  century,  was  used 
is  a  mosque  during  the  Arab  occupation.  Another  of  these  decayed  towns 
s  Cordova  or  Cordoba  (50,000),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
rom  756  to  1236  the  seat  of  a  powerful  Mussulman  kingdom,  and  then 
Containing,  it  is  said,  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Its  old  walls,  like 
hose  of  Rome  and  Pisa,  include  within  them  extensive  gardens  and  vineyards 
s  well  as  houses;  and  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  itself  still  preserve  a 
horoughly  Arab  physiognomy.  The  decline  is  less  striking  in  the  case  of  Granada 
76,000),  a  town  possessing  a  delicious  climate  and  occupying  the  eastern  margin 
•f  what  is  known  as  the  mga  of  Granada,  a  small  but  exuberantly  fertile  plain, 
vatered  by  the  Jenil  and  the  Darro,  and  encircled  by  mountains,  of  which  those  on 
he  south  are  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Granada  was  the  residence 


The  Fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  Granada. 
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of  the  last  three  Moorish  kings  in  Spain,  and  possesses  in  the  palace  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  erected  between  1231  and  1338,  the  most  celebrated  monument  of  Saracenic 
architecture.  Palma  (58,000),  a  pleasant  town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  Mahon  (16,000), 
on  the  island  of  Minorca,  is  situated  on  a  picturesque  creek  forming  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  being  safe,  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious 
to  accommodate  the  largest  squadrons.  The  town,  and  the  island  on  which  it 
stands,  furnish  so  many  colonists  to  the  French  colony  of  Algeria,  that  it  is  said 
that  in  no  long  time  there  will  be  more  Minorcans  in  Algeria  than  in  Minorca 
itself. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA.— At  a  very  early 
period  Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  at  Cadiz  (Gadir  or  Gades)  and  elsewhere 
on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  and  Greek  colonies  at  Saguntum  and  other  spots 
on  the  east  coast.  In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  country  was  invaded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who  planted  the  colony  of  New  Carthage,  now  Cartagena,  and 
claimed  the  whole  county  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  but  in  the  same  century  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  who  gradually  conquered  the  whole  country.  The 
Roman  conquest  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  whom  the  peninsula 
was  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Hispania  Bsetica, 
and  Lusitania,  the  first  embracing  the  greater  part  of  modern  Spain,  the  second 
corresponding  to  Andalusia  and  the  south-western  part  of  Estremadura,  and  the 
last  corresponding  to  Portugal  and  the  western  part  of  Estremadura.  In  the 
fifth  century  A.D.  the  peninsula  was  invaded  by  a  succession  of  German  tribes. 
Vandals  settled  in  the  south  (Vandalusia,  now  Andalusia),  Suevi  in  Galicia,  and 
Alans  in  Portugal.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  the  whole  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Western  Goths  (Visigoths),  who  founded  a  kingdom  which 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  A  new  race  of  invaders  then 
appeared  in  the  south.  In  711  Arabs  crossed  over  from  Mauretania  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  conquered  the  whole  peninsula  to  the  mountains  of  Asturias. 
The  Goths,  however,  remained  unconquered  in  the  mountains,  and  gradually 
reconquered  one  part  of  the  country  after  another  from  the  Arabs,  whose 
dominion  was  in  the  end  entirely  overthrown.  Several  different  kingdoms  were 
formed  as  these  conquests  proceeded,  but  they  were  all  ultimately,  though  not 
permanently,  united  into  one.  The  first  kingdom  formed  was  that  of  the 
Asturias  or  Oviedo  in  the  eighth  century,  which  in  914  became  the  Kingdom  oi 
Leon.  In  1033  Castile,  previously  a  country  dependent  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Navarre  (founded  in  the  ninth  century),  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  with  it 
Galicia,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Arabs  about  760,  was  finally  united 
in  1191,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Leon  in  1230,  before  which  date  the  frontiers  oi 
the  Kingdom  of  Castile  had  been  extended  in  wars  against  the  Moors  to  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Portugal  meanwhile  had  been  partly  conquered  from  the  Moors 
by  Leon  and  Castile  before  1095,  when  it  was  placed  under  counts  owing  alle 
giance  to  Castile.  In  1137  the  count  made  himself  independent,  two  years  latei 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  and  in  1143  extended  his  kingdom  to  Algarve. 
which  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Moors  in  1251.  After  the  union  with  Leon 
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the  wars  of  Castile  against  the  Moors  were  continued  till  1344,  when  the  Moors 
were  restricted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  in  the  south-east  of  Andalusia.  Two 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Castile  that  of  Aragon  was  founded, 
and  to  it  the  county  of  Catalonia  (which,  along  with  part  of  Aragon,  had  belonged 
to  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great)  was  annexed  by  marriage  in  1137.  In  the 
next  century  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  were  conquered  by  Aragon  from 
the  Moors,  and  in  1305  Murcia,  which  had  also  been  conquered  from  the  Moors 
shortly  before,  was  divided  between  Aragon  and  Castile.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  divided 
between  the  Kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada.  Between  1481  and  1491  the  last-mentioned  kingdom 
was  overthrown  by  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  and  her  husband  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon;  and,  Navarre  being  conquered  by  Ferdinand  in  1512,  the  whole  of 
Spain  fell  in  1516  as  a  single  kingdom  to  the  grandson  of  the  sovereigns  just 
mentioned,  namely,  to  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  In  1580,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  that  kingdom  also  was  annexed  to 
Spain  by  Philip  II.,  but  that  union  terminated  in  1640,  when  the  Portuguese 
revolted  and  regained  their  independence  under  a  new  dynasty.  See  NETHER- 
LANDS and  ITALY. 

THE  CANARIES,  though  properly  speaking  an  African  group  of  islands, 
are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  They  lie  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Africa  between  lat.  27°  4'  and  29°  3'  N.  They  are  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  are  all  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  highest  peak  is  that 
of  Teneriffe,  12,192  feet.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  parts  cap- 
able of  cultivation  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area)  extremely  fertile,  whence 
the  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Insiilce  Fortunate.  The  principal 
products  are  wine  of  excellent  quality,  fruits,  raw  silk,  cochineal,  and  soda,  the 
last  obtained  from  barillo  (Mesembryanthemum  crystdlinum),  which  is  cultivated 
for  the  purpose.  The  group  was  first  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  about  1330,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  and  re-occupied  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At 
that  time  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Guanches,  of  whose 
civilization  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are 
described  as  an  inoffensive  race,  living  under  an  aristocratic  constitution  and 
remarkable  above  all  things  for  the  purity  of  their  morals  and  the  respect  in 
which  women  were  held  by  them.  In  a  recent  work  by  F.  von  Loher  an  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  from  various  indications  that  they  were  of  Teutonic  origin.  The 
tribe  has  long  been  extinct,  and  Spaniards  now  make  up  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Area  of  the  islands,  2808  square  miles;  pop.  in  1877,  280,388. 


ANDORRA. 

Andorra  is  a  small  semi-independent  state  in  the  Pyrenees  between  Catalonia 
and  the  French  department  of  Ariege.  It  is  mainly  a  land  of  pastures  and 
forests,  the  latter  furnishing  excellent  building  timber.  Iron  is  also  obtained  in 
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several  mines,  and  is  manufactured  to  some  extent  into  tools  and  implements; 
but  this  and  every  other  branch  of  industry  are  carried  on  in  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  manner.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  Catalan  dialect,  are  all  strict  Eoman 
Catholics,  simple  and  austere  in  their  manners,  almost  unacquainted  with  disease, 
and  nearly  equally  so  with  crime.  The  state  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty- 
four  members  elected  by  the  parishes  for  four  years;  but  the  command  of  the 
militia  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  are  intrusted  to  two  officers 
called  viguiers  (vicarii),  one  appointed  by  France  and  one  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel, 
to  each  of  which  superiors  the  republic  pays  a  small  annual  tribute.  This  little 
state  is  said  to  owe  its  independence  to  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  long  under 
the  joint  superiority  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  and  the  masters  of  the  county  of 
Foix,  the  rights  of  the  latter  of  whom  passed  with  the  county  to  France. 
Area,  190  square  miles;  pop.  about  6000. 


PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  is  a  kingdom  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  forming  the  west  part  ot 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  345  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  140  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  of  which 
the  names,  area,  and  population,  according  to  the  census  of  January  1,  1878, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Population,  187 

.  982,735 

393,279 

1,323,134 

911,922 

350,103 

199,142 


Provinces. 
Minho 

Area  in. 

sq.  miles. 

2807 

Tras-os-Montes, 
Beira, 

4251 

9244 

Estremadura,  ... 

6872 

Alemtejo, 

9416 

Al^arve, 

1872 

Total  continent, 
Azores, 

34,462 
996 

Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 

315 

35,773 


4,160,315 
259,800 
130,584 

4,550,699 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Portugal  is  not  separated  from  Spain,  except  on  a 
small  part  of  its  frontier,  by  natural  boundaries.  The  coast  is  occasionally 
bold,  and  rises  to  a  great  height,  particularly  at  Cabo  da  Roca,  where  it  presents 
a  range  of  giddy  cliffs;  but  for  the  far  greater  part  is  low  and  marshy,  and  not 
infrequently  lined  by  sands  and  reefs,  which  make  the  navigation  dangerous. 
The  interior  is  generally  mountainous,  a  number  of  ranges  stretching  across  the 
country,  either  in  west,  south-west,  or  south-south-west  directions,  forming  a 
succession  of  independent  river  basins,  while  their  ramifications,  penetrating  in 
all  directions,  form  the  watersheds  of  numerous  subsidiary  streams,  and  inclose 
many  wild  and  beautiful  valleys.  The  loftiest  range  of  all  is  the  Serra  d'Es- 
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trella,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  central  chain  which 
stretches  across  Spain  between  Old  and  New  Castile,  and  between  Leon 
ind  Estremadura.  Near  the  town  of  Guarda  it  forms  a  fork,  one  limb  of 
which  proceeds  north,  and  another  south-east,  while  the  main  chain  attains  its 
•ulminating  point  of  7524  feet  about  5  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Covilha,  and 
!s  there  continued  in  a  south-south-west  direction  to  its  termination  in  the  lofty 
:liffs  of  Cabo  da  Roca.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  surface  makes  the  plains  both 
:ew  in  number  and  of  limited  extent,  but  many  valleys  equally  remarkable  for 
jeauty  and  fertility  occur.  The  chief  plains  are  those  of  Almeida  and  the  Terra 
le  Braganza,  the  former  in  the  province  of  Beira-Alta,  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
Fras-os-Montes;  the  chief  valleys,  those  of  Chaves,  Villarica,  and  Besteiros.  No 
ivers  of  importance  take  their  rise  in  Portugal,  and  yet  few  countries  in  pro- 
jortion  to  their  extent  are  better  supplied  with  large  and  navigable  streams,  all 
;he  large  rivers  that  enter  the  country  from  Spain  being  navigable  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  Of  these  the  Guadiana  is  the  only  large  river  which 
leviates  from  the  general  westerly  direction,  and  flows  mainly  south.  Numerous 
>mall  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface  and  embosomed  in  the  mountains. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS. — The  nucleus  of  the  mountains  is  usually 
granite,  overlaid  in  the  north  by  micaceous  schist  and  other  metamorphic  rocks. 
In  the  south,  particularly  in  the  Serra  Monchique,  primitive  limestone  is  very 
ibundant.  More  recent  limestones  and  schistous  sandstones  occupy  large  tracts 
n  different  parts  of  the  country.  Volcanic  formations  are  very  apparent  in  the 
Serra  de  Caldeirao,  forming  an  eastern  continuation  of  that  of  Monchique.  The 
nineralogical  treasures  seem  more  remarkable  for  their  variety  than  for  their 
,-alue.  They  include  iron  pyrites,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  fine  marble,  coal, 
•obalt,  bismuth,  antimony,  gold,  slate,  saltpetre,  lithographic  stones,  millstones, 
ind  porcelain  earth,  but  the  first  five  are  all  that  are  of  any  importance, 
jarnets,  jacinths,  amethysts,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  various 
places.  Salt  of  the  finest  quality  is  obtained  from  the  sea  by  evaporation,  and 
argely  exported  especially  from  Setubal.  The  salt  imported  into  Britain  comes 
:hiefly  from  Portugal. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea  and 
he  height  of  the  mountains,  the  former  tempering  the  excessive  heat  of  summer 
)y  refreshing  breezes,  and  the  latter  making  the  winter  more  rigorous  than 
isual  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude.  In  general,  however,  winter  is  both 
short  and  mild,  and  in  some  places  never  completely  interrupts  the  course  of 
vegetation.  In  consequence  of  this  many  parts  of  Portugal  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
i  double  spring.  Early  in  February  vegetation  is  in  full  vigour;  the  plants 
;hoot  forth  rapidly,  attain  maturity,  and  either  wither  away,  or,  if  of  economical 
.'alue,  are  gathered  and  harvested.  There  is  generally  continued  drought  from 
'uly  far  into  September;  but  at  last  the  sky,  which  had  previously  been  serene, 
Becomes  overcast,  and  copious  showers  descend.  The  second  spring  now  begins, 
ind  the  fields  again  become  covered  with  flowers  and  verdure.  Winter  begins 
it  the  end  of  November,  and  is  a  season  of  heavy  rains,  accompanied  not  infre- 
[uently  by  violent  hurricanes,  and  thunder-storms  are  not  uncommon, 
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VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— There  are  few  countries  with  a  more 
varied  flora  than  Portugal.  The  number  of  species  has  been  estimated  to  exceed 
4000,  and  of  these  more  than  3000  are  phanerogamous.  Many  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  with  fine  forests,  chiefly  of  hardwood,  among  which  the  oak,  both 
the  ordinary  species  or  Quercus  robur,  and  the  cork-tree  or  Quercus  suber,  are 
conspicuous.  In  the  central  provinces  at  a  moderate  elevation  magnificent 
chestnuts  are  very  prevalent.  In  the  south,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  the 
dwarf-palm,  the  carob-tree,  the  date,  and  the  American  aloe  are  characteristic 
products.  Fruits  of  excellent  quality  are  common  in  every  quarter,  though  it  is 
only  in  the  warmer  and  better-sheltered  districts  that  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
olive  are  cultivated  with  success  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  mulberry  is  admir. 


General  view  of  Lisbon  from  near  Almada. 

ably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  by  means  of  it  a  good  deal  of  excellent  ,silk  is 
obtained;  and  a  large  extent  of  country  is  devoted  to  vine  culture,  caused  partly 
by  the  demand  for  Portuguese  wines  (port)  in  Britain.  The  principal  wine- 
growing region  is  the  basin  of  the  Douro.  Agriculture  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
the  term  is  in  general  in  a  very  backward  condition.  As  regards  soil  and  pro- 
ducts the  country  may  be  divided  into  four  districts,  a  north-western  extending 
as  far  south  as  the  Mondego,  a  north-eastern  embracing  the  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  and  eastern  Beira,  a  central  extending  from  the  Mondego  to  south  of  the 
Tagus,  and  a  southern  region  comprehending  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  districts  has  the  most  fertile  valleys,  and  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  country.  Small  proprietors  predominate,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion is  generally  on  a  small  scale.  The  principal  corn  crop  is  maize.  The 
north-eastern  district  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  Portugal,  and  produces  maize 
and  wheat  only  in  the  valley  bottoms.  The  prevailing  crop  is  rye.  Here 
also  small  properties  and  cultivation  on  a  small  scale  are  the  rule.  The  central 
district  is  of  medium  fertility.  Wheat  and  maize  are  grown  in  about  equal 
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quantity,  and  rice  is  also  grown  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  properties 
are  mostly  large  or  at  least  of  moderate  extent.  The  southern  region  is  the  least 
fertile  and  most  thinly  populated  of  all  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  forests 
of  oak  and  cork  abound,  and  large  numbers  of  swine  are  fattened  on  the  acorns 
which  they  produce.  The  principal  cereal  is  wheat.  The  land  is  mostly  divided 
into  large  properties.  Potatoes  thrive  peculiarly  well  throughout  Portugal,  and 
tomatos  are  also  an  object  of  cultivation.  Among  domestic  animals  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  mule,  of  which  very  superior  breeds  have  long  been  possessed, 
and  are  carefully  preserved.  Sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  very  numerous,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  their  improvement.  Horned  cattle  are  few  except  in 
the  north-west,  where  stall-feeding  has  been  introduced,  and  large  numbers  of 
:attle  are  now  reared  for  export. 

MANUFACTURES,  &c.— Manufactures  are  still  of  very  limited  amount, 
although  they  have  been  increasing  of  late  years;  but  almost  every  family 
is  so  far  manufacturing,  that  it  supplies  itself  more  or  less  with  many  of  the 
articles  of  primary  necessity.  Among  the  articles  made  to  some  extent  for 
>ale  may  be  mentioned  armour  at  Lisbon,  woollen  cloth  and  other  woollen 
stuffs  at  Porto  Alegre,  Covilhao,  Tundao;  porcelain  at  Vista  Alegre;  delft  and 
ordinary  earthenware  at  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Beja,  Estremoz,  &c. ;  prints 
and  lace  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto;  cotton-twist  at  Thomar;  silks  at  Braganza, 
Chacim,  Oporto,  &c. ;  copper  and  tin  ware  at  Lisbon  and  other  places;  corks, 
ribbons,  embroidery,  hats,  confectionery,  fine  soap,  jewelry  and  cut  gems,  glass, 
paper,  wicker-work,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  also  is  well  understood,  and  a 
large  number  of  vessels  are  constructed  at  Lisbon,  Figueira,  Oporto,  and  Villa 
io  Conde. 

FISHERIES. — On  the  coasts  of  Algarve,  especially  on  the  parts  contiguous 
to  Andalusia,  enormous  quantities  of  sardines  and  tunnies  are  captured,  and  the 
fisheries  of  Beira  are  also  very  considerable.  In  the  latter  district  oysters  are 
beginning  to  form  an  article  of  export  even  for  the  French  market.  In  spite  of 
ihis,  however,  the  fisheries  of  Portugal  are  no  longer  so  actively  pursued  as  they 
Dnce  were,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  consumed  in  the  country  is  imported. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  foreign  trade  of  Portugal  is 
smaller  even  than  that  of  Norway.  The  country  with  which  it  is  mainly  carried 
in  is  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  next  in  importance  in  this  respect  are  Brazil, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  principal  exports  are  wine,  fruits,  and  animals  and 
mimal  food,  the  United  Kingdom  receiving  from  Portugal  on  an  average  one-fifth 
if  the  quantity  and  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  her  whole  import  of  wine.  The 
trindpal  imports  are  metals,  manufactured  articles,  and  cereals.  The  chief 
jorts  are  Lisbon,  Setubal,  Faro,  Figueira,  Aveiro,  and  Vianna.  The  total  length 
if  railways  in  the  kingdom  is  equal  to  about  1  mile  for  every  48  square  miles  of 
surface.  The  number  of  private  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is 
•qual  to  rather  more  than  three  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of 
:elegrams  is  equal  to  about  one  for  every  six  persons.  Nearly  half  of  the  latter 
ire  international.  There  is  a  telegraphic  cable  to  Brazil  by  way  of  Madeira  and 
:he  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
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MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— Accounts  are  kept  in  reis  and  milreis 
or  1000  reis.  The  value  of  the  rea  is  so  minute  that  the  milreis  is  worth  only 
about  4s.  4^d.  The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  intro- 
duced into  Portugal  between  1860  and  1863;  but  some  of  the  old  measures  are 
still  in  use.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Portuguese  libra  =  1  '012  Ib.  avoirdupois; 
the  almude  of  Lisbon  =  3*7,  of  Oporto  =  5'6  imperial  gallons;  the  alquiere—  36  of 
an  imperial  bushel;  the  moio  =  2 '7 8  quarters. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  established  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Portugal  is  governed  by  a  patriarch 
at  Lisbon,  two  archbishops  at  Braga  and  Evora,  and  fourteen  bishops.  Con- 
ventual establishments  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  28th  May,  1834.  Their 


The  River  Dourp  at  Oporto. 

revenues  were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.  Their  books 
were  collected,  and  form  a  library  of  30,000  volumes  at  Lisbon.  Though  all 
other  religions  besides  the  Roman  Catholic  are  tolerated,  the  number  of  dissi- 
dents from  the  established  religion  is  very  small.  There  are  only  about  500  Pro- 
testants, and  these  are  mostly  foreigners.  Education  is  under  a  distinct  ministry, 
and  free  from  the  supervision  of  the  church.  It  is  compulsory  by  law:  but  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  and  according  to  the  most  recent  information  only  about 
one  in  twenty  of  the  population,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  are  actually  in  attendance  at  school.  The  only  university  in  the  kingdom  is 
that  of  Coimbra,  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290,  and  transferred  to  Coimbra  in 
1308. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  population  of  Portugal  is  in  the  main  of  the  same  origin 
as  that  of  Spain,  but  the  Portuguese  in  general  is  said  to  be  less  distinguished 
by  gravity  and  solemnity  of  demeanour  than  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Portuguese 
peasant  bears  the  character  of  possessing  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gaiety  and 
good  humour.  The  average  density  of  the  population  is  about  1 1 9  to  the  square 
mile.  In  the  province  of  Minho  it  is  362  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  that  part 
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the  country  the  population  is  generally  in  easier  circumstances  than  in  any 
ither  part,  and  is  also  better  clothed  and  better  lodged  than  in  the  contiguous 
•rovinces  of  Spain.  In  Alemtejo  the  density  of  the  population  is  only  about  40 
o  the  square  mile.  The  Portuguese  language,  originally  only  a  dialect  of 
Spanish,  differs  from  the  latter  tongue  more  in  its  pronunciation  than  in  its 
•lenient  s  and  structure. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  Carta  Constitutional  of  King 
^edro  IV.,  granted  29th  April,  1826,  and  amended  5th  July,  1852,  is  the  funda- 
nental  law  of  the  kingdom.  The  crown  is  hereditary  both  in  the  male  and 
••male  line,  but  with  preference  of  the  male.  The  constitution  recognizes  four 
)owers  in  the  state — the  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  moderating.  The 
ast,  which  is  equivalent  to  prerogative,  is  vested  in  the  sovereign.  There  are 
;\vo  chambers,  the  Camara  dos  Pares  and  the  Camara  dos  Deputados.  The  two 
ire  called  the  Cortes  Geraes.  The  peers  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  who 
ilso  nominates  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  chamber.  The  peerage  is 
lereditary  in  the  direct  line,  but  no  peer  can  take  his  seat  in  the  cortes  unless 
le  possesses  an  income  of  £500,  and  has  taken  an  academical  degree.  An 
.ncome  of  £22  clear  qualifies  an  elector  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
leputies.  A  deputy  must  have  £89  per  annum.  A  new  parliament  is  convened 
rt-ithout  interval  on  the  dissolution  of  the  old.  The  revenue  of  Portugal  has 
>een  constantly  deficient  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  more  than  two-fifths  of 
t  is  required  to  meet  the  debt  charges.  The  army  is  raised  partly  by  conscrip- 
:ion  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES.— The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugd 
were,  like  those  of  Spain,  at  one  time  much  more  extensive  th.an  they  are  nov?". 
The  chief  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Brazil  in  1822.  At  present 
the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions  consist  of — in  Asia — Goa,  Salsette,  Bardez, 
Daman,  and  Diu,  all  in  Hindustan,  Macao,  and  other  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  having  together  an  area  estimated  at  7160  square  miles,  and  a 
population  estimated  at  849,553:  in  Africa— Cape  Verde,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Prince's  Islands,  Senegambia,  Guinea,  Angola,  Benguela,  Sofala,  and  Mozam- 
bique, with  an  aggregate  area  of  697,335  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  2,484,030.  The  total  area  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  therefore 
amounts  to  709,495  square  miles,  the  population  to  3,333,700. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. — The  only  towns  of  consequence  in  Portugal  are  Lisbon,  the 
capital,  and  Oporto,  each  of  which  has  a  population  exceeding  100,000.  Lisbon 
(Portuguese,  Lisboa),  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  It  was  anciently  called  Olisipo,  and 
afterwards  as  a  Eoman  municipium  Felicitas  Julia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors 
in  716,  remained  in  their  possession  till  1147,  and  was  made  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  only  in  1383.  The  district  in  which  it  lies  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  on  the  first  of  November,  1755,  the  city  itself  was  in  great  part 
destroyed  by  one  of  the  most  disastrous  earthquakes  on  record,  an  earthquake  in 
which  upwards  of  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  population, 
including  the  suburbs  of  Olivaes  and  Belem,  is  about  246,000.  Oporto  or  Porto 
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(106,000)  has  a  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  not  unlike  that  of  Lisbon 
on  the  Tagus.  It  occupies  two  granite  hills  about  300  feet  high,  and  is  connected 
with  its  suburb  of  Yillanova  de  Gaya  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by  an 
elegant  wire  suspension  bridge  about  750  feet  in  length.  In  the  interior  there 
are  numerous  fountains,  charming  promenades,  and  various  points  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  country  round.  It  is  the  seat  of  various 
industries,  the  second  port  in  the  kingdom  (Lisbon  being  the  first),  and  above  all 
the  great  place  of  export  for  the  wines  of  the  Douro,  the  trade  in  which  is  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants.  Oporto  is  the  ancient  Portus 
Calensis,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— See  SPAIN. 

THE  AZORES  (Portuguese,  Azores)  are  a  group  of  small  rocky  islands  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  lat.  36°  59' 
and  39°  44'  N.,  and  Ion. 
25°  10'  and  31°  7'  w. 
They  are  conical  in 
shape,  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  of  a  very 
rugged  but  picturesque 
appearance.  The  peak 
of  Pico  rises  to  the 
height  of  upwards  of 
7000  feet.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  are  still  subject  to 
volcanic  outbursts  and 
earthquakes.  Viewed 
at  a  distance  they  seem 
blasted  and  barren,  but 

on  a  close  inspection  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
climate  is  benign,  though  somewhat  humid,  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal 
exports  are  wine  and  fruits.  The  islands  were  colonized  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  before  that  time  had  no  human  inhabi- 
tants, and  scarcely  any  other  animals  except  birds,  particularly  hawks,  whence 
the  name,  signifying  Hawk  Islands.  Area,  996  square  miles;  pop.  259,800. 

MADEIRA  is  an  island  lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  about  lat. 
32°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  17°  25'  w.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  mountains  of  vol- 
canic origin,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  upwards  of  6000  feet  high;  and  the 
mountains  sink  in  most  parts  almost  precipitously  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
leaving  only  here  and  there  room  for  small  fertile  bays,  in  which  the  villages  of 
the  island  are  situated.  The  principal  production  of  the  island  is  wine,  but  since 
the  appearance  of  the  vine  disease  in  1852,  other  objects  of  cultivation,  especially 
cereals,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cochineal-fig  (Opuntia  cochinillifera)  for  the  rearing 
of  the  cochineal  insect,  have  received  a  larger  share  of  attention.  The  sugar-cane 
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nd  the  cochineal  plant  were,  indeed,  first  introduced  after  the  date  mentioned. 
Hie  mean  annual  temperature  of  Madeira  is  65°  Fahr.;  and  the  climate,  from  its 
ons+ant  and  temperate  warmth,  has  a  remarkably  favourable  effect  on  those 
uffering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  which  renders  the  island  a  favourite  resort 
>f  invalids  from  Britain  and  elsewhere.  The  capital  is  Funchal  (20,000).  The 
;roup  of  the  Madeiras  includes  also  the  smaller  adjacent  islets  of  Porto  Santo 
nd  the  Desertas.  The  group  was  colonized  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  same 


Penha  d'Aguia  and  Porto  da  Cruz,  Madeira. 

iine  as  the  Azores,  and  the  name  of  Madeira  was  given  to  the  principal  island 
because  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  building  timber  (in  Portuguese  madeira] 
vhich  then  covered  it.  Area  of  the  group,  315  square  miles;  pop.  130,584. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  the  most  extensive,  but  not  the  most  populous, 
lominion  in  the  world,  embracing  a  continuous  stretch  of  territory  in  Europe 
tnd  Asia  between  about  lat.  38°  and  78°  20'  N.  and  Ion.  18°  E.  and  170°  w., 
>esides  several  large  islands  in  the  north  and  east.  The  whole  area  of  this 
erritory,  exclusive  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  about  8,380,000  square  miles,  or  about 
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one-twentieth  more  than  the  area  of  the  British  Empire,  the  total  population 
about  98,000,000,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  perhaps  only  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  European  portion 
of  the  empire,  including  Eussia  Proper,  the  grand  principality  of  Finland,  and 
the  European  part  of  the  Caucasian  governments,  makes  up  considerably  more 
than  a  half  of  the  whole  area  of  Europe,  but  its  population  is  little  more  than 
a  fourth  of  that  of  the  whole  continent.  The  present  section  will  embrace  only 
this  portion  of  the  empire  together  with  the  Asiatic  governments  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  length  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  on  the  meridian  of  45°  E.  is  rather  more 
than  2000  miles,  the  breadth  on  the  parallel  of  52°  N.  upwards  of  1700  miles. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population 
of  the  governments  of  European  Russia  and  the  governments  of  the  Caucasus  a; 
given  by  the  official  returns  of  1879,  unless  otherwise  specified: — 


FIFTY  RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENTS. 

1.  Archangel,  

Area  in 
English 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

35.  Saratof,  

Area  in 
English 
sq.  miles^ 

Population. 

331,505* 
86,672 
17,321 
20,233 
61,915 
26,148 
7,818 
14,965 
11,940 
24,601 
21,041 
27,523 
19,688 
32,702 
15,692 
10,536 
17,937 
18,159 
35,274 
18,551 
12,858 
19,797 
47,236 
57,439 
18,042 
73,889 
14,996 
128,251 
16,224 
19,265 
17,069 
16,255 
20,760 
60,200 

307,231 
688,719 
1,314,191 
1,850,522 
1,367,486 
1,532,045 
353,108 
1,165,401 
1,098,814 
1,872,437 
2,0-27,165 
1,765,302 
2,530,204 
1,251,718 
1,403,079 
681,930 
2,239,397 
1,117,074 
1,451,938 
1,092,163 
1,938,358 
1,369,369 
1,078,955 
314,438 
1,826,169 
1,070,420 
1,332,598 
2,439,134 
2,169,423 
2,399,004 
883,604 
1,653,263 
1,591,224 
2,143,490 

32,624 
19,110 
21,638 
25,684 
24,539 
11,956 
25,225 
47,033 
59,116 
16,413 
17,439 
18,864 
27,738 
155,498 
25,439 
13,751 

4,391 
3,897 
4,666 
6,501 
4,729 
4,200 
4,769 
5,534 
4,846 
5,623 

1,988,328 
1,409,727 
1.  ±23,863 
2,405,71:; 
878,925 
1.279,715 
1,638,196 
1,648.754 
2.0-2(,030 
1,171,400 
1,073,539 
1,33-2,150 
1,981,300 
1,131,584 
2,340,266 
l.(  '51,948 

743,152 

537,074 
842,086 
808,315 
522,006 
613,086 
606,328 
534,059 
1,230,704 

36   Simbirsk 

2.  Astrakhan,  

3.  Bessarabia,  

38   Tambof 

4.  Chernigof,  

39   Taupida 

5.  Don  Cossacks,  

40  Tula, 

6.  Ekaterinoslaf,  

;  41    Tver 

7.  Esthonia,  

42  Ufa 

8.  Grodno,  

43   Viatka, 

9.  Kaluga,  

44   Vilna, 

10.  Kazan,  

45  Vitebsk 

11.  Kharkof  

46   Vladimir 

1  2.  Kherson,  

47   Volhynia, 

13.  Kief,  

48   Vologda, 

14.  Kostroma,  

15.  Kovno,  

;  50  Yaro«laf 

16.  Kurland  (Courland), 
17.  Kursk,  

:TEK  POLISH  GOVERNMENTS. 
1.  Kalish,  

19   Minsk 

2.  Kjeletz,  

20   Mohilef 

3.  Lomsha,  

4.  Lublin,  

22.  Nishni-Novgorod,... 

5.  Piotrokof,  

6.  Plock,  

24   Olonetz 

7   Radom,  .        

25   Orel 

8.  Siedletz,  

26   Orenburg 

9  Suvalki,    

10.  Warsaw,  

Finland  (1880),  

29.  Podolsk,  

1,933,685 
134,829 

179,527 

81,598,569 
2,028,021 

5,546,554 
89,173,144 

30  Poltava,  .. 

31.  Pskof,  

Caucasian  Provinces  ) 
(1873-80),  \ 

32   Riazan,.              .    ... 

33.  St.  Petersburg,  
34.  Samara,  

2,248,041 

*  Including  Nova  Zembla. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. — The  surface  of  European  Russia,  including  Finland 
consists,  in  the  most  general  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  of  two  immense  plains 
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the  boundary  between  which  is  marked,  though  not  very  definitely,  by  a  broad 
central  ridge  which  stretches  across  it  in  an  irregular  waving  line,  mainly  in 
a  north-east  direction,  commencing  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  terminating 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  lat.  62°  N.  This  ridge  forms  the 
eastern  continuation  of  the  great  water-shed  which  divides  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  into  a  north  and  a  south  basin;  but,  unlike  the  west  part,  which  is 
composed  of  lofty  mountain  chains  or  elevated  plateaux,  is  only  of  very  moderate 
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leight,  never  exceeding  1000  feet  above  sea-level.  Even  this  height  is  attained 
jnly  in  the  Valdai  Mountains,  which  have  very  little  title  to  the  name.  The  far 
greater  part  of  them,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  ridge,  has  an  average  height  of 
lot  more  than  500  feet.  The  only  regions  where  the  surface  assumes  a  decidedly 
nountainous  appearance  are  in  the  east,  where  the  Ural  chain,  though  nowhere 
jxceeding  6000  feet,  looks  much  more  elevated,  at  least  in  its  upper  part,  from 
ts  high  latitude  and  consequent  covering  of  perpetual  snow;  and  in  the  south, 
vhere  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  lining  the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  have 
i  height  of  about  4000  feet.  With  these  exceptions  the  only  other  parts  of 
European  Russia  which,  according  to  the  limits  above  assigned  to  it,  do  not 
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belong  to  its  two  immense  plains,  are  those  districts  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  which 
are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Urals,  and  slope  towards  the  almost  boundless 
steppes  of  Asia.  North  of  the  Caspian  a  tract  extending  to  about  49°  N.  lies 
below  sea-level,  and  the  surface  of  that  sea  itself  is  84  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  broad  central  ridge  above  referred  to,  forming 
the  great  water-shed  of  the  country,  sends  the  waters  on  the  north  side  of  it  either 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  to  the  Baltic,  and  those  on  the  south  side  of  it  to  the 
Black  Sea  or  to  the  Caspian.  These,  therefore,  form  the  four  great  basins  to 
which  all  the  rivers  of  European  Russia  belong.  These  rivers  are  remarkable 
both  for  their  number  and  their  magnitude,  the  Volga,  belonging  to  the  Caspian 
basin,  being  the  longest  river  in  Europe.  Its  total  length  including  windings  is 
about  2400  miles.  The  rivers  of  the  Caspian,  particularly  the  Ural  and  Volga, 
and  those  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  celebrated  for  their  sturgeon.  In  the  same 
quarters  there  are  also  important  salmon-fisheries.  The  lakes  of  Russia  are  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  fully  commensurate  with  that  of  the  rivers.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Caspian,  which  has  an  area  of  about  169,700  square  miles,  but 
does  not  belong  wholly  to  Russia,  all  the  larger  lakes  belong  to  the  northern 
basins,  and  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic.  To  it  at 
least  belong  Ladoga  (6804  square  miles),  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  nearly  three 
and  a  half  times  larger  than  Lake  Wener  in  Sweden;  Onega  (4855  square  miles), 
Peipus  (1408  square  miles),  and  Ilmen  (340  square  miles).  Finland,  too,  which 
toward  its  south  extremity  is  a  mere  net-work  of  lakes,  sends  all  its  waters  to 
the  Baltic.  Almost  all  the  other  lakes  of  any  consequence  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Volga.  Their  dimensions  are  much  inferior  to  those  already  mentioned, 
but  in  any  other  country  less  amply  provided  such  lakes  as  the  Bielo-Ozero,  in 
the  government  of  Novgorod,  and  the  Koubinskoe,  in  the  government  of  Vologda, 
would  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  south  are  several  large  salt-lakes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Lakes  Elton  and  Baskunchatski,  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan. 

GEOLOGY. — The  most  striking  feature  in  the  geology  of  Russia  is  the  vast 
area  over  which  its  principal  formations  are  developed.  Of  these  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  give  a  rough  account  in  the  section  on  Europe,  and  to  that  section 
the  reader  is  now  referred.  To  the  information  there  given  it  need  only  be 
added  here  that  the  whole  of  the  north-west  of  Russia  Proper,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Finland,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  immense  sea  which 
during  the  second  ice  age  covered  a  large  part  of  Northern  Europe.  The  line 
that  marks  the  limit  of  the  boulders  deposited  by  this  sea  is  on  the  south  a  very 
irregular  one,  the  extreme  points  of  which  are  near  Lutzk  in  the  government  oi 
Volhynia,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Mozir  in  Minsk,  near  Pulievil  in  Kursk, 
and  near  Voronej  in  the  government  of  the  same  name.  From  this  last  point 
the  boulder  limit  strikes  first  north  by  east  to  Nikolsk  in  Vologda,  thence  east 
by  north  to  the  north  of  the  government  of  Perm,  and  thence  north-west  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cheskaya.  In  the  south-east  also  there  was  during  the  same  period 
a  submerged  area  including  the  whole  of  the  present  depressed  tract  north  of  the 
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Caspian  and  a  strip  bringing  the  Caspian  into  communication  with  the  Black  Sea 
through  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

CLIMATE.— A  country  extending  over  at  least  35  degrees  of  latitude,  from 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  far  into  the  regions  of  the  frozen  zone,  must 
exhibit  several  very  marked  diversities  of  climate.  It  is  usual  accordingly  to  con- 
sider it  in  four  distinct  divisions — a  polar  region  in  the  north,  a  cold  region  the 
extreme  north  limit  of  which  is  about  lat.  67°  N.,  a  temperate  region  the  extreme 
north  limit  of  which  is  57°  N.,  and  a  warm  region  with  lat.  50°  N.  for  its  extreme 
north  limit.  In  regard  to  the  climate  in  general  it  may  be  observed  that  its 
characteristic  features  are  a  greater  coldness  and  variableness  than  is  common 
under  the  same  latitudes  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  Europe.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  to  its  extremity  at 
the  North  Cape  is  above  the  freezing-point,  whereas  a  considerable  portion  of 
Russia  within  the  same,  and  even  in  a  lower  latitude,  is  below  it.  This  is  true 
of  the  whole  of  Russian  Lapland  as  far  south  as  66°;  and  to  the  east  of  the 
White  Sea  the  thermal  line,  indicating  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  freezing, 
descends  so  rapidly  that  on  reaching  the  Ural  Mountains  it  is  found  to  be  as  low 
as  60°.  The  other  climatic  divisions  agree  with  this  one  in  having  their  northern 
limit  furthest  north  in  the  west.  The  region  to  which  the  name  of  cold  has  been 
given  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  between  32°  and  40°,  but  very  unequally 
divided  throughout  the  year,  the  cold  in  winter  often  sinking  the  thermometer  to 
30°  below  zero,  or  62°  below  freezing,  while  the  summer  heat  often  raises  it 
above  80°.  The  temperate  region  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  varying  from 
40°  to  50°,  and  includes  within  it  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  Russian  territory, 
though  even  there  the  thermometer  has  a  very  wide  range,  the  summer  heat 
which  suffices  to  grow  melons  and  similar  fruits  in  the  open  field  being  often 
succeeded  by  very  rigorous  winters.  The  warm  region  well  merits  the  name 
from  its  extreme  summer  heats,  the  thermometer  in  June  and  July  standing 
commonly  about  100°,  and  often  considerably  higher.  It  is  not,  however,  free 
from  the  remarkable  contrasts  which  a  Russian  summer  and  a  Russian  winter 
exhibit;  for  the  Sea  of  Azof,  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  this  region,  usually 
freezes  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  is  seldom  open  again  before  the 
beginning  of  April. 

In  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  air  is 
charged  with  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  which  descends  in  mists  and  frequent 
falls  of  rain  or  snow.  Towards  the  centre,  and  still  farther  east,  the  superabun- 
dance of  moisture  disappears,  though  enough  still  remains  to  keep  vegetation  in 
full  vigour  even  at  the  hottest  season.  Still  farther  south  the  want  of  rain  is 
often  felt,  and  long-continued  droughts  do  frequent  mischief.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  climates  of  all  the  regions  are  not  unfavourable  to  health,  and  except  in 
particular  districts,  where  the  insalubrity  can  easily  be  traced  to  local  causes, 
disease  is  by  no  means  prevalent,  and  human  life  often  attains  its  longest 
term. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— In   respect   of  its   productions   Russia 
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(including  Finland)  may  be  divided  into  four  districts,  the  region  of  the  toundras 
in  the  extreme  north,  the  forest  region  to  the  south  of  that,  the  industrial  region 
still  further  south,  and  the  agricultural  region  in  the  south  and  west.  Of  the 
toundras  only  those  parts  are  habitable  which  are  covered  with  the  lichen  Cladonia 
rangiferina,  for  only  those  afford  nourishment  to  the  reindeer.  The  only  inhabi- 
tants of  these  regions  are  a  few  thousand  Samoyedes  east  of  the  White  Sea,  and  a 
few  families  of  Loparian  Finns  in  the  peninsula  of  Kola.  The  forest  region  ex- 
tends southwards  to  about  lat.  60°,  and  consists  in  a  large  measure  of  an  almost 
unbroken  expanse  of  woodland.  In  the  most  thickly  wooded  government,  that 
of  Vologda,  the  forests  cover  nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  entire  surface.  In  Finland 
the  proportion  is  52  per  cent.  The  prevailing  trees  of  the  northern  forests  are 
fir,  larch,  alder, 
and  birch.  The 
products  of  this 
region  are  tim- 
ber, tar,  and 
potashes,  be- 
sides furs  from 
the  numerous 
fur-bearing  ani- 
mals that  are 
found  there.  In 
the  industrial 
zone,  which 
includes  the 
sixteen  govern- 
ments of  St. 
Petersburg, 
Pskof,  Vitebsk, 

Minsk,  Mohilef,  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  Moscow,  Tver,  Yaroslaf,  Vladimir,  Nishni- 
Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  and  Ufa,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  grain  raised  would  suffice  for  only  270  days'  consumption.  In  the  agricul- 
tural region,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  cereals  are  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance as  not  only  to  meet  the  home  consumption  but  leave  a  large  surplus 
for  export.  This  region  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  owes 
its  productiveness  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favourable  character  of 
the  climate,  while  in  the  other  it  is  due  more  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
cultivators.  The  former  comprises  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
Bessarabia,  Kief,  Chernigof,  Poltava,  Kharkof,  Kursk,  Tula,  Orel,  Voronej,  Kiazan, 
Tambof,  and  Penza,  and  is  the  region  of  what  is  known  as  chernozem  or  chernozyom, 
a  rich  black  soil  which  covers  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  on  an 
average,  but  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  twenty  feet.  In  no  country 
in  Europe  is  so  much  corn  obtained  at  so  small  an  expense  of  skill  and  labour  as 
in  these  parts  of  Russia.  The  latter  district  comprises  -  the  Polish  governments, 
and  those  of  Grodno,  Vilna,  Kovno,  Kurland,  Livonia,  Esthonia.  The  most 
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important  crops  raised  for  food  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  maize, 
and  potatoes;  and  for  other  purposes,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  and  beet-root  for 
sugar.  The  principal  wheat  districts  are  parts  of  Poland,  particularly  the  govern- 
ments of  Warsaw,  Radom,  and  Lublin;  the  fertile,  alluvial  tracts  along  the  banks 
of  northern  rivers;  and  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolsk,  Kief,  and  Poltava. 
The  vine  and  mulberry  also  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  considerable  quantities 
both  of  wine  and  silk  are  obtained.  In  the  Crimea  extensive  vineyards  have  been 
formed  with  plants  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  several  of  the  wines  have 
already  acquired  a  high  name.  Other  governments  have  imitated  the  example, 
and  the  export  of  wine  promises  to  become  an  object  of  great  national  importance. 
Among  the  principal  districts  in  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  regarded  as  an 
object  of  primary  importance  may  be  mentioned  Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Kief, 
Astrakhan,  and  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  last  makes  large  quantities  of  a  wine 
resembling  champagne,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
many  of  the  larger  towns. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  of  Russia  there  are  horses  of  various  breeds,  of 
which  those  in  the  north  are  generally  small  but  hardy;  those  of  the  central  and 
south  provinces  large  and  well  adapted  for  draught;  and  those  of  the  Cossacks 
remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  their  admirable  adaptation 
for  light  cavalry.  In  several  of  the  steppes  horses  still  run  wild.  Cattle  are  much 
used,  particularly  in  the  south,  for  agricultural  operations,  and  exist  in  such  num- 
bers that  tallow  and  hides  form  very  important  articles  of  export.  The  best  breeds 
are  those  of  the  Ukraine,  Archangel,  Bessarabia,  and  Grodno.  The  sheep  aro 
chiefly  of  three  breeds — the  original  Russian,  which  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  though  generally  inferior,  and  producing  a  very 
indifferent  wool,  has  been  of  late  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  the  merino 
and  Saxon;  the  Kirghiz  breed,  remarkable  for  large  size,  a  darkish-red  colour, 
long  but  coarse  wool,  and  more  especially  for  their  ponderous  tails,  from  which 
from  30  Ibs.  to  40  Ibs.  of  tallow  are  obtained,  and  existing  in  vast  numbers  on 
the  steppes  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Circassian  breed,  not  confined  to  the  Caucasian 
provinces,  but  widely  diffused  in  the  Crimea,  and  among  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  of  the  Don.  The  improved  breeds  of  sheep  are  found  especially 
hi  the  Baltic  governments  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Kurland,  but  are  rapidly 
spreading  into  other  quarters.  Goats  are  numerous  in  the  south,  where  they  are 
valued  chiefly  for  their  skins,  which  are  used  in  making  morocco  leather.  In 
Podolsk  and  Ekaterinoslaf  some  Angora  goats  are  kept  for  their  fleeces,  which  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  manufactured  into  shawls.  Among  wild  animals  may  be 
mentioned  the  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  hog,  and  various  animals  which  are  hunted 
for  their  furs.  Wild  fowl  abound,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
Large  numbers  of  pelicans  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

MINERALS.— These  are  both  numerous  and  very  valuable.  Gold  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities,  both  by  mining  and  washing,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ural 
-Mountains,  and  the  streams  which  descend  from  them.  All  of  these,  however, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  chain,  and  there- 
fore belong  more  properly  to  Asiatic  than  to  European  Russia.  Copper  is  found 
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both  in  the  Valdai  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  To  the  west  of  the  latter,  in  all 
the  low  country  of  Perm,  are  vast  cupriferous  deposits,  from  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  metal  are  annually  obtained  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the 
workings  themselves  being  not  only  comparatively  easy,  but  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  smelting,  and  more  especially  unlimited  supplies  of  fuel,  existing 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  governments  of  Olonetz,  Viatka,  Kazan, 
Vologda,  and  Orenburg  have  also  their  copper-mines.  Iron,  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  the  Russian  metals,  and  the  most  extensively  and  profitably 
worked,  is  found  not  only  among  the  mountains  but  in  the  lowest  marshy 
grounds,  where  extensive  beds  of  bog  iron  ore  have  been  formed.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  in  the  government  of  Perm,  where  remarkably 
large  quantities  of  iron  are  found,  especially  in  the  old  eruptive  rocks  that 
protrude  here  and  there  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural,  and  which  also 
contain  a  great  wealth  of  copper.  In  this  quarter  there  are  four  large  mountains 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  magnetic  ironstone.  But  numbers  of  blast-furnaces 
have  been  erected  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Lead  is  more  sparingly 
diffused,  and  is  worked  chiefly  in  the  Ural  chain  and  some  parts  of  Poland,  par- 
ticularly the  vicinity  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir.  It  sometimes  contains  such  a 
percentage  of  silver  as  to  make  it  worth  extracting.  Platina  has  long  been 
worked  in  the  Ural  chain,  in  the  most  productive  mines  of  that  metal  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  world.  Salt  is  found  in  such  abundance,  both  in  brine-pits 
and  mines,  that  it  may  be  considered  altogether  inexhaustible.  In  almost  every 
part  of  a -vast  region  in  the  north-east  it  may  easily  be  found,  and  in  numerous 
localities  is  extensively  and  profitably  worked.  Saltpetre  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
government  of  Astrakhan.  The  chief  coal-fields  yet  ascertained  to  exist  are 
among  the  Valdai  Hills,  where  the  coal  is  generally  so  thin  and  poor  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name;  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  where  seams  from  3  feet  to 
6  feet  thick  are  seen  cropping  out  in  many  ravines,  and  might,  it  is  supposed, 
be  profitably  extracted,  though  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  acknowledged  to  b€ 
very  inferior;  and  in  an  extensive  tract  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  and 
chiefly  in  that  part  of  it  watered  by  the  Donetz.  This  last  coal-district  extends 
over  an  area  of  not  less  than  11,000  square  miles,  and  is  by  far  the  richest  ir 
the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  worked  in  several  localities,  and  produces  nearly  ; 
half  of  the  whole  production  of  Russian  coal.  A  large  proportion  of  the  produc' 
is  anthracite.  For  the  smelting  of  metals  the  boundless  forests  furnish  a  mon 
valuable  material;  and  ages  must  elapse  before  these  can  be  so  much  thinned  a.' 
to  make  either  the  search  for  coal  or  the  working  of  it  objects  of  much  import 
ance.  The  only  other  mineral  products  deserving  of  notice  are  quarries  o 
granite  and  marble,  both  of  which,  of  excellent  quality,  are  found  near  the  shore 
and  to  the  north-east  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

MANUFACTURES. — In  a  country  where  so  much  land  remains  to  be  takei 
into  cultivation,  and  population  is  very  much  scattered,  manufactures  cannot  b 
expected  to  be  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  except  in  a  few  leading  toAvnt 
Considering  the  unfavourable  circumstances  the  progress  of  Russia  in  manufw 
tures  is  much  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  certainly  nuu. 
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greater  than  it  could  have  been  had  not  a  succession  of  monarchs,  commencing 
with  Peter  the  Great,  done  the  utmost  to  promote  it,  both  by  the  establishment 
of  large  model  manufactories  and  various  other  modes  of  encouragement.  The 
branches  in  which  most  progress  has  been  made  are  leather,  both  ordinary  and 
morocco,  the  latter  particularly  at  Astrakhan,  Tor j  ok  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  Kazan,  and  Taurida,  in  all  of  which  the  article  produced  is  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe;  cotton  twist  and  cotton  goods  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  in  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  and  Astrakhan; 
woollen  and  linen  goods  in  many  parts  of  Poland,  the  governments  of  Kief, 
Ekaterinoslaf,  Moscow,  Kaluga,  and  most  of  the  provincial  towns;  silks,  particu- 
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General  view  of  the  Kreml,  Moscow. 

larly  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  sail-cloth,  at  these  two  capitals,  and  also  in 
the  governments  of  Archangel,  Kiazan,  and  Novgorod;  fine  Cashmere  shawls,  in 
the  governments  of  Penza  and  Ekaterinoslaf ;  fine  carpets,  at  Kamenskoi, 
Smolensk,  and  Kursk;  cordage,  at  Archangel  and  in  the  government  of  Orel; 
metals,  more  especially  iron  and  copper,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  many 
other  localities;  firearms  and  sword  and  other  cutlery,  in  the  government  of 
Tula;  plate-glass  and  crystal,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Tula,  and  Tver;  tapestry,  at 
Issa  and  St.  Petersburg;  paper,  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Yaroslaf,  Kaluga, 
and  in  Livonia;  carriages,  jewelry,  and  porcelain,  also  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow;  hosiery,  at  Sarepta  and  various  other  places;  and  oil,  wax,  candles, 
soap,  glue,  tobacco,  window-glass,  glass  bottles,  &c.,  in  almost  every  important 
town.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  manufactures  is  shown  by  the  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  consumed,  which  in  1831  amounted  to  9,000,000  Ibs.;  in  1860,  to 
94,000,000  Ibs.;  and  in  1878,  which  is  thus  far  the  year  of  the  largest  import, 
228,000,000  Ibs.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  strictly  industrial  popu- 
lation is  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns.  Elsewhere  manufac- 
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tures  are  carried  on  by  the  peasants,  who  devote  to  spinning  and  weaving  and 
the  preparation  of  flax  and  hemp  all  the  time  that  they  can  spare  from 
husbandry. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION.— The  great  distances  by  which  the  seas  that 
wash  the  Russian  coasts  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  must  have  confined  the  foreign  trade  within  very  narrow  limits 
had  not  a  remarkable  number  of  internal  feeders  been  provided,  partly  by 
nature,  and  partly  by  art;  by  nature,  in  the  magnificent  streams  which  wind 
across  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  owing  to  the  general  flatness  of  the 
surface  are  eminently  adapted  for  navigation,  and  by  art,  first  in  the  great 
systems  of  canals  by  which  the  different  basins  to  which  these  rivers  belong  have 
been  made  to  communicate  with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  navigation 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian; 
together  with  a  net-work  of  branch  canals,  by  which  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
interior  have  ready  access  to  their  outports  and  to  each  other;  and  secondly,  in 
the  system  of  railways,  by  which  internal  commerce  will  eventually  be  still  more 
thoroughly  opened  up.  The  total  length  of  the  inland  navigation  of  Russia 
amounts  to  nearly  26,600  miles,  or  about  1  mile  of  navigation  for  every  77 
square  miles  of  surface.  Six-sevenths  of  this  total  consists  of  entirely  natural 
waterways,  the  remainder  of  canalized  rivers  and  canals,  the  latter  constituting 
only  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  whole.  The  value  of  these  means  of  internal 
communication  is,  however,  considerably  reduced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
covered  with  ice  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  winter,  in  the  north  from 
seven  to  eight  months,  in  Middle  Russia  from  five  to  six  months,  and  in  the 
south  for  three  months.  The  railway  system  was  begun  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  has  now  attained  in  Russia  Proper,  Russian  Poland,  the  governments 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  Finland,  a  total  length  equal  to  about  1  mile  for  every  1 60 
square  miles  of  surface.  The  country  is  very  insufficiently  supplied  with  well- 
paved  highroads,  their  total  length  being  only  from  5000  to  6000  miles.  Some 
governments  are  entirely  destitute  of  regular  roads,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
roads  in  the  black  soil  region  in  the  south  get  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
requires  five  or  six  horses  to  draw  a  coach  or  cart.  The  number  of  private 
letters  carried  by  the  Russian  post-office  is  equal  to  about  five  for  every  four 
persons,  and  the  number  of  telegrams  to  about  one  for  every  fifteen  persons. 

COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING.— The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  divided  into 
the  trade  with  Europe,  the  trade  with  Finland,  and  the  trade  with  Asia.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  first,  which  usually  makes  up  at  least  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  whole.  Of  the  European  commerce  about  two-fifths  is  carried 
on  over  the  land  frontier,  the  remainder  chiefly  by  the  Baltic  ports.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are  raw  cotton,  iron  and  other  unwrought  metals,  tea  and  machinery; 
the  principal  export  cereals,  which  often  constitute  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  exports.  The  imports  from  Asia  greatly  exceed  in  value  the  exports 
thither,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tea,  next  after  which  come  tissues,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  hides  and  furs.  The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  former  country  receiving  above  a  third  of  the 
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xports,  and  the  latter  supplying  about  40  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  principal 
>orts  are  St.  Petersburg  and  Eiga  on  the  Baltic,  Odessa,  Nicolaief,  and  a  few 
thers  of  less  importance  on  the  Black  Sea,  Taganrog  on  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
Lstrakhan,  Baku,  and  Kizliar  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Archangel  on  the  White 
.ea.  As  regards  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter  and  clear  at  Russian  ports  the 
lussian  shipping  ranks  first,  although  it  amounts  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 


Eupatoria,  west  coast  of  the  Crimea. 

rhole,  and  that  under  the  British  flag  next;  as  regards  tonnage,  on  the  other 
and,  the  British  shipping  at  Russian  ports  is  ahead  of  all  others. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— The  silver  rouble,  of  100  copecks, 
ontaining  278  grains  of  fine  silver,  is  equal  to  about  2s.  Wd.  Paper  money  is  in 
;eneral  use,  and  circulates  at  a  discount  from  10  to  20  per  cent  below  its  nominal 
•alue.  The  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  foot  of  12  inches,  exactly  equal  to 
he  British  imperial  foot.  The  arshin,  or  ell,  contains  28  inches.  The  ssashe,  or 
.tthom,  is  =  7  feet  imperial  For  measuring  distances  the  verst  is  used,  and  is  = 
500  feet  imperial,  or  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile.  The  principal 
ind  measure  is  the  deciatine  =  1600  square  arshins,  or  nearly  2 '7  acres;  it  is 
ubdivided  into  2400  square  sagenes,  each  =  3  square  arshins.  The  pound  is  = 
•902  Ib.  avoirdupois;  the  pood  is  =  40  Ibs.  Russian  =  36  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  The 
ketvert,  the  principal  measure  for  corn,  is  =  5 '77  imperial  bushels.  Wine  is 
leasured  by  the  ozhuft  =  58£  wine  gallons,  and  the  anker  =  9f  gallons. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.-The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of 
lie  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.  The  Russian  Church  is  established  independently 
nder  the  emperor  as  supreme  head  in  all  matters  of  administration.  As  such 
he  emperor  appoints  to  every  office  in  the  church,  the  bishops  and  other  prelates 
aving  only  the  right  of  proposing  candidates;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses 
ersons  from  their  offices.  On  the  other  hand,  he  claims  no  authority  in  matters 
f  doctrine.  All  such  matters  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
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court,  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  metn 
politans,  and  archbishops.  The  decrees  of  this  court  require,  however,  th 
approval  of  the  emperor.  The  church  also  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  joir 
patriarchate  and  of  the  councils  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  in  matters  < 
doctrine,  and  maintains  friendly  communion  with  the  patriarchates. of  Constai 
tinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  four  metropolitans  of  tt 
church  have  their  seats  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kief,  Kazan,  and  Tobolsk  in  Siberi; 
The  Russian  clergy  are  divided  into  the  secular  and  monastic  clergy,  who  ai 
distinguished  by  the  people  as  "  white  "  and  "  black."  The  former,  the  pojies,  ai 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  raised  above  the  level  of  their  peopl 
Each  cultivates 
his  own  field  like 
his  neighbour  the 
peasant.  By  his 
flock  the  pope  is 
held  in  little  re- 
spect, and  indeed 
in  the  jests  and 
tales  of  the  peas- 
antry he  and  his 
wife  (for  celi- 
bacy is  prohibited 
among  the  secu- 
lar clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church) 
pass  for  examples 
of  excess  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking, 
and  of  avarice 

and  licentiousness.  In  the  country  districts  his  principal  revenue  is  derive 
from  the  reconsecration  of  the  images  of  the  saints  on  high  festival  day 
The  higher  clergy  are  all  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  monast 
orders,  who  are  bound  to  celibacy.  The  services  of  the  church,  in  whi< 
neither  organs  nor  any  other  musical  instruments  are  made  use  of,  are  cha 
acterized  by  an  excess  of  ritual  and  symbolism.  Fasts  are  more  strict 
observed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  populatic 
belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  within  which,  however,  there  a: 
various  sects,  the  members  of  which  are  known  collectively  as  Roskohtcia 
or  Separatists.  These  number  about  11,000,000  in  all,  and  are  divided  in 
two  main  branches,  those  with  priests  and  those  without  them.  In  addition  - 
the  Greek  Church  there  are  various  other  confessions  in  Russia,  all  of  whi< 
axe  placed  under  the  department  of  "foreign  confessions"  belonging  to  tl 
ministry  of  the  interior.  In  some  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions  these  riv 
sects  predominate,  and  the  following  table  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  disti 
bution  and  relative  strength  of  the  different  creeds : — 
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Russia  Proper. 
Per  cent. 

Poland. 
Per  cent. 

Finland. 
Per  cent. 

Caucasia. 
Per  cent. 

Siberia. 
Per  cent. 

Central  Asia. 
Per  cent. 

3rthodox  Greeks,  
United  Greeks,*  
Roman  Catholics,  
Armenian  Gregorians, 
Protestants,  

85-0 

4-4 
0-05 
3-7 

0-6 
4-08 
76-27 

5-4 

1-8 
0-2 
98-Of 

44-4 

0-54 
12-50 
0-16 

88-6 
0-7 
o-i 

9-5 

Jews,  

2-9 

13-5 

0-40 

0-3 

o-i 

Mohammedans  

3-6 

41-70 

1-8 

89-8 

Heathens,  

0-39 

010 

8-4 

0-4 

•  The  name  given  to  those  who  follow  the  Greek  rite,  though  united  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
t  Lutherans. 

Education  in  Russia  Proper,  Poland,  and  Caucasia  is  still  in  a  very  backward 
mdition,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  being  unable  to  read.  Efforts  are 
jw  being  made  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  have  proved  to  some  extent  successful; 
>r  while  in  1860  out  of  every  hundred  recruits  levied  for  the  army  only  two 
ere  able  to  read  and  write,  the  proportion  had  risen  in  1870  to  eleven.  Even 
3t,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one  in  twelve  of  the  children  of  school  age 
in  attendance  at  school.  In  Finland,  which  has  a  separate  system,  education 
nearly  universal.  For  the  higher  education  there  are  eight  universities  in 
ussia,  namely,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Kharkof,  Kazan,  Kief,  Odessa,  Warsaw, 
Loscow,  and  Dorpat,  the  last  a  German  one.  All  of  these,  except  those  of  St. 
etersburg  and  Odessa,  have  the  four  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  history  and 
liilology,  physics  and  mathematics.  Those  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa  have 
u  medical  faculty,  but  the  former  has  one  of  oriental  languages.  In  Finland 
icre  is  a  Swedish  and  Finnish  university  at  Helsingfors. 

PEOPLE.— Ethnologically  the  peoples  of  Russia  are  comprised  under  two  of 
great  divisions  into  which  the  human  race  is  divided — the  Aryan  and  the 
ian;  but  under  each  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  are  traced.  The 
.ryan  stock  includes  Slavonians,  Germans,  and  Greeks.  The  Mongolian  stock 
represented  by  the  Finns  and  their  allies,  and  by  the  Kalmucks,  who  occupy 
une  of  the  south-eastern  steppes,  but  have  lost  many  of  their  distinctive  features 
y  intermarriage  with  Aryans.  Of  the  Aryan  Stock  the  Slavonians,  under  the 
ames  of  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  Walachians  and  Servians,  form 
bout  four-fifths.  Of  these,  again,  the  Russians  proper  form  the  great  body  of 
IG  population,  and  are  estimated  at  about  54,000,000.  They  occupy,  with  little 
itermixture,  the  central  provinces  between  the  Dnieper  and  Volga;  form  a  vast 
lajority  in  the  north,  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  White  Sea,  and,  in 
ie  south,  between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester;  and  are  found,  more  or  less  inter- 
lingled  with  other  varieties,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  divided 
ito  the  three  great  stems  of  the  Great  Russians,  Little  Russians,  and  White 
Russians.  The  first,  numbering  about  40,000,000,  are  found  with  the  least 
itermixture  in  the  upper  and  middle  districts  of  the  Don  and  Volga.  The 
'ittle  Russians,  numbering  about  11,000,000,  inhabit  the  Ukraine  and  the 
'Ijoining  governments.  In  Volhynia  and  Podolia  they  are  called  Red  Russians, 
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and  they  are  precisely  the  same  stock  as  is  found  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina  und< 
the  name  of  Euthenians  or  Russniaks.  The  White  Russians,  about  3,000,000  i 
number,  inhabit  Vitebsk,  Mohilef,  and  Minsk,  and  are  also  met  with  in  Vile 
and  Grodno.  The  Russian  language  is  also  spoken  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  a  tril; 
that  originated  in  a  mixture  of  Russians,  Poles,  and  Turks  who  settled  in  tl: 
twelfth  century  in  the  ownerless  lands  in  the  south  and  supported  themselves  lj 
robbery  and  the  chase,  but  submitted  to  the  Russians  in  the  middle  of  the  sevei 
teenth  century.  The  Poles  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  in  their  own  countr 
In  that  part  of  it  which  in  the  dismemberment  fell  to  the  share  of  Russia  the 
amount  to  about  7,000,000.  The  Lithuanians  are  found  chiefly  in  Xorthei 
Poland  and  in  the  governments  of  Vilna  and  Minsk.  They  are  estimated  ! 
about  1,500,000.  Still  farther  north  are  the  Letts,  or,  as  they  are  often  callei 
Kurs,  from  living  chiefly  in  Kurland.  They  are  also  the  chief  occupants  i 
Livonia,  are  wholly  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  may  amount  to  500,00' 
The  Walachians,  and  among  them  a  few  Servians,  are  found  only  in  Bes,sarabi 
between  the  Dniester  and  Pruth.  Their  language  is  a  descendant  of  Lati: 
mixed  with  foreign  words.  They,  too,  do  not  exceed  500,000.  The  Tclmde 
or  Finns,  though  they  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  have  little  or  none  of  tl 
characteristic  Mongolian  type  of  countenance,  a  great  improvement  having  takf 
place  in  their  physical  characteristics  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  civilizatic 
to  which  they  have  attained.  They  are  of  middle  size,  fair  complexion,  ar 
generally  have  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  tl 
Gulf  of  Finland,  but  on  the  north  of  the  gulf  form  the  two  marked  divisions « 
Finns  proper  and  Laplanders,  the  former  living  south  and  the  latter  north  < 
lat.  65°.  Their  total  number  is  about  3,000,000.  Widely  separated  from  tl 
western  Finns,  though  the  mode  of  separation  is  not  known,  a  great  number 
Tchudic  or  Finnish  tribes  are  found  occupying  under  various  names  the  westei 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  middle  Volga.  The  secor 
great  branch  of  Mongolians  inhabiting  Russia  are  the  Tatars,  who  here  form  thn 
main  tribes — the  Tatars  of  Kazan,  the  Bashkirs,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Ur 
Mountains  from  lat.  56°  to  54°  N.,  and  the  Nogais,  occupying  a  large  part  of  tl 
Crimea  and  the  steppe  to  the  north  of  it,  dispersed  over  the  country  east  of  the  Si 
of  Azof  and  the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus.  The  German  or  Teutonic  ra* 
inhabiting  Russia  consists  chiefly  of  Germans  and  Swedes,  intermixed  with  a  fe 
Danes.  A  third  branch  of  Mongolians,  the  Kalmucks,  are  found  in  small  numbe 
in  the  extreme  south-east.  The  Germans  are  dispersed  over  the  Baltic  provinc) 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  among  the  Letts  and  Esthonians,  where  they  consl 
tute  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility.  They  are  also  numerous  in  St.  Petersbtir 
Moscow,  and  other  mercantile  towns  and  seaports,  and  a  considerable  number  • 
German  colonists  are  settled  in  the  government  of  Saratof  and  other  parts  of  tl 
middle  Volga.  The  Swedes  are  numerous  both  along  the  eastern  shores  of  tl 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  Greel 
are  dispersed  over  all  the  southern  provinces  as  merchants,  and  are  the  so 
occupants  of  several  villages  in  the  Crimea.  Jews  are  seldom  found  in  tl 
central  and  northern  provinces,  but  are  very  numerous  in  ancient  Polam 
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,rticularly  in  the  governments  of  Vilna,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolsk,  where 
ey  form  the  far  greater  part  of  the  urban  population.  Their  number  is  supposed 
exceed  1,000,000. 

The  density  of  the  population  of  Russia  varies  very  much  in  different  localities. 
le  average  over  the  whole  country  (inclusive  of  Finland)  is  about  40  to  the 
uare  mile.  In  the  forest-clad  provinces  of  the  north  it  is  about  4  to  the  square 
ile,  in  the  government  of  Archangel  less  than  1  to  the  square  mile.  In  the 
lustrial  governments  of  middle  Russia  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to 
e  square  mile  is  54;  in  the  luxuriantly  fertile  governments  of  the  south  the 
mber  varies  from  78  in  Penza  to  120  in  Podolia.  In  Poland  the  average 
nsity  is  143  to  the  square  mile,  in  Finland  14^. 

The  social  divisions  of  the  Russian  people  comprise  numerous  grades  of 

bility,  which  are  partly  hereditary  and  partly  acquired  by  military  and  civil 

•vice,  especially  the  former,  military  rank  being  most  highly  prized  in  Russia. 

evious  to  1861  the  mass  of  the  people  were  serfs  subject  to  the  proprietors 

the  soil.     The  Emperors  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  took  some  initial  steps 

vaids  the  emancipation  of  this  class;    but  a  bold  and  complete  scheme  of 

ipation  was   begun   and  carried  out   by  Alexander  II.     The  decree  of 

aieipation  was  dated  3d   March,  1861,  and   began  to  come  into  execution 

:  two  years.     There  were  about  22,000,000  of  serfs  belonging  to  private 

pprietors,  and  rather  more  than  that  number  on  the  crown  lands.     By  an 

iperial  decree  of  July  8,  1863,  lands  were  granted  to  the  peasants  on  all  the 

-  of  the  crown  on  a  forty-nine  years'  rental  equal  to  the  former  poll-tax,  and 

;  a  freehold  estate  at  the  expiration  of  this  period.     A  similar  arrangement  was 

i  de  on  behalf  of  the  peasants  on  the  lands  of  private  proprietors.     The  redemp- 

tn  money  of  the  serfs  with  their  land  was  estimated  at  sixteen  and  two-thirds 

purchase  of  their  annual  produce.     Twenty  per  cent  of  this  had  to  be  paid 

1  the  serfs  on  procuring  their  emancipation,  the  remaining  80  per  cent  is  guar- 

•'ed  by  government,  which  levies  it  from  the  peasantry  in  a  tax  extending 

T  forty-nine  years.     The  emancipation  of  all   the  serfs  on  these  terms  was 

_ed  for  by  July,  1865,  and  from  that  date  this  form  of  servitude  has  ceased 

-t  in  Russia.     Since  this  change  the  cultivable  land  in  Russia  is  mainly 

1  tributed  among  three  classes.     The  crown  holds  nearly  35  per  cent,  the  eman- 

l  peasants  about  20,  while  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  mines  and 

trn  lands,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  other  landed  proprietors. 

From  the  number  of  tribes  and  races  just  mentioned  it  is  evident  that  many 

nt  languages  and  a  vast  variety  of  dialects  must  be  spoken.     The  Russian, 

<;r,  as  the  vernacular  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  is  by  far  the 

i  st  important.     It  is  based  on  the  ancient  Slavonic,  but  has  been  much  modified 

1  the  introduction  of  Greek,  Tatar,  and  Mongolian  terms.     It  has  an  alphabet 

'  thirty-six  letters  including  two  diacritic  signs,  and  in  one  case  two  letters  for 

t  •  same  sound.     The  forms  of  several  of  the  letters  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

flexions  are  both  numerous  and  irregular,  making  the  attainment  of  it  by  a 

uer  extremely  difficult;  but  it  is  soft,  rich,  and  sonorous,  and  though  long 

-  utly  neglected,  and  hitherto  much  richer  in  translations  than  in  original  works, 
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has  shown  itself  fit  to  be  the  vehicle  of  any  kind  of  literature;  and,  from  th 
attention  now  paid  to  it,  will  probably  ere  long  free  itself  from  one  very  marke 
stigma  by  becoming  the  court  language  instead  of  French,  by  which  the  lionou 
has  been  long  usurped.  A  church  dialect  was  created  by  the  translation  int 
Russ  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  books  of  worship,  with  the  retention  of  man 
Greek  forms.  This  dialect  remains  distinct  to  the  present  day,  and  has  conside 
ably  modified  the  vernacular.  The  Russian  language  is  remarkable  for  its  copiou 
ness,  and  though  numerous  foreign  words  have  been  introduced  into  it  these  ha\ 
been  so  completely  assimilated  as  not  to  detract  from  the  apparent  homogeneou 
ness  of  the  language.  Its  faculty  of  forming  compound  words  is  very  grea 
According  to  Shishkof  as  many  as  2000  derivatives  are  often  formed  from  a  sing 
root.  Diminutives  and  augmentatives  are  very  numerous.  The  highly-innecte 
character  of  the  language  admits  of  great  freedom  of  construction,  the  connectic 
of  a  phrase  not  being  dependent  on  the  grammatical  order  of  the  words.  Tl 
language  is  rich  in  poetical  expressions,  and  affords  unbounded  facility  for  rhym 
There  are  three  principal  dialects,  the  Great  Russian,  Little  Russian  (Ruthenian 
and  White  Russian,  spoken  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  populations  bearii 
the  same  names.  The  Great  Russian  is  the  literary  dialect,  and  is  spoken  wit 
greatest  purity  in  Moscow  and  the  surrounding  district. 

Of  the  other  languages  spoken  in  Russia  the  most  important  is  the  Polis 
which  is  a  Slavonic  language  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Bohemian  than  any  oth 
tongue,  and  is  considerably  different  from  the  Russian.  In  grammatical  forr 
it  is  richer  than  any  other  living  Aryan  language.  Lithuanian,  though  spok< 
by  only  a  small  section  of  the  population,  is  interesting  as  being  a  distin 
member  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  as  being  among  the  Europe,1 
members  of  that  family  the  one  which,  in  the  words  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  "h 
in  many  things  undergone  the  least  change  from  the  common  Aryan  tongue  fro 
which  all  set  out." 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  an  absolu 
ruler,  having  entire  control  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions 
government.  Since  1797  the  dignity  of  emperor  has  been  hereditary  accord!) 
to  the  rule  of  primogeniture  with  preference  to  the  male  line.  The  admin 
tration  is  conducted  under  the  control  of  the  private  cabinet  of  the  empire  1 
four  great  councils.  The  council  of  the  empire,  established  on  its  present  orga 
ization  in  1810,  consists  of  the  ministers  ex  officio,  the  princes  of  the  imperi 
house,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  members  appointed  by  the  emperor.  It  mee 
collectively  under  a  president,  and  is  also  divided  for  administrative  purpos 
into  three  sections,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  president.  The  sections  several 
superintend  the  departments  of  legislation,  civil  administration,  and  finance. 

The  senate,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  1711,  is  the  high  court  of  justice  of  t! 
empire,  and  controls  all  the  legal  tribunals.  It  is  divided  into  eight  sectior 
which  administer  the  affairs  of  different  provinces.  Three  sit  at  Moscow,  and  fi" 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  senate  consists  of  men  of  rank,  not  exclusively  of  tl 
legal  profession.  Each  section  is  presided  over  by  a  lawyer,  who  signs  its  decre 
as  the  representative  of  the  emperor.  The  minister  of  justice  presides  in  tl 
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eetings  of  the  whole  senate.  This  court  has  the  power  to  audit  public  accounts, 
e  patronage  of  numerous  offices,  and  the  right  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperor, 
right  first  conceded  by  Alexander  I.  (1801-1825).  The  private  cabinet  of  the 
ipire,  which  controls  all  the  councils,  is  divided  into  four  departments,  the  first 
which  is  in  immediate  communication  with  the  emperor,  and  controls  the  others, 
ie  of  which  takes  charge  of  the  department  of  legislation,  another  of  the  army 
,d  police,  and  a  third  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Various  parts  of  the  empire  are  governed  by  different  codes,  the  laws  and 
stitutions  of  Finland  and  Poland  being  partly  respected,  the  former  having  a 
mi-independent  form  of  government.  The  provinces  are  under  general  gover- 
ns or  viceroys,  who  exercise  a  general  control  of  the  administration  in  the  name 
the  emperor.  The  country  is  subdivided  into  communes,  which  have  the  free 
[ministration  of  local  affairs.  Finland  has  nominally  preserved  its  ancient  con- 
itution  with  a  national  parliament  of  four  estates,  but  is  really  governed  by  a 
tvernor-general  and  senate  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Poland  was  finally  incor- 
irated  with  Eussia  in  1868. 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  the  taxes  direct  and  indirect,  the  produce  of  state 
ines,  the  revenues  of  railways  and  other  government  undertakings,  and  the  sale 
official  publications  of  laws,  &c.  The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  are  always 
amed  to  cover  the  expenditure,  usually  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  revenue; 
it  the  actual  accounts,  which  are  always  some  years  in  arrear,  always  show  a 
ificit,  which  is  covered  by  loan.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  army 
id  navy  and  the  public  debt.  Besides  the  acknowledged  or  formal  state  debt 
itered  in  the  public  revenue,  there  is  a  forced  circulation  of  paper,  guaranteed  by 
•vernment,  to  a  large  extent.  This  very  onerous  kind  of  informal  taxation  has 
•evailed  for  a  long  time  in  Russia.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  issues  of 
tper  roubles  to  the  extent  of  200,000,000  were  made  to  cover  the  annual  deficits 
revenue.  During  the  protracted  war  with  France  the  same  mode  of  financing 
as  adopted,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period  the  paper  rouble  had  sunk  to  one- 
urth  of  its  standard  value.  A  financial  reform  was  begun  after  1815,  and  the 
•  vernment  made  great  and  creditable  efforts  to  redeem  its  paper,  and  in  1843 
ithdrew  the  whole  of  the  old  issues,  but  substituted  a  new  paper  issue  with  a 
reed  currency.  By  an  imperial  decree  of  1st  September,  1859,  all  the  banks 
id  loan  establishments  of  the  empire  were  united  into  a  state  bank  under  the 
ntrol  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  their  united  capital,  together  with  the  state 
tarantee,  forms  the  basis  of  the  paper  circulation.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
e  circulation  of  paper  money  has  been  largely  increased,  while  its  depreciation 
is  not  yet  reached  more  than  10  to  20  per  cent;  but  the  vices  of  a  forced  cir- 
ilation,  which  must  already  have  injuriously  affected  the  trade  of  the  country, 
nnot  fail  eventually  to  make  themselves  more  openly  manifest. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. — The  Russian  army,  as  reorganized  by  a  law  that  came 
to  force  in  1874,  is  recruited  mainly  by  conscription.  The  conscription  is 
mual,  and  all  men  not  physically  incapacitated  who  have  completed  their 
»'entieth  year  are  liable  to  it.  The  period  of  service  in  the  army  under  the 
xlinary  conscription  is  fifteen  years,  six  of  which  are  passed  in  the  ordinary 
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service  and  nine  in  the  reserve.     Those  liable  to  active  service  remain  with  the 
colours  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  active  force  at  its  required  comple- 
ment, and  during  the  remainder  of  their  period  of  service  are  discharged  OD 
furlough.     Men  called  to  serve  in  the  military  conscriptions  in  Asia  pass  seven 
years  in  active  service  and  three  in  the  reserve.     During  peace  the  reserve  ij 
only  called  out  for  brief   periodical  drills  in  their  own  neighbourhood.     The 
Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  the  Cossacks,  and  other  non-Russian  populations,  arc 
under  special  laws  of   military  service.     The  organization  of  the  reserves  is 
enforced  at  present  only  in  the  more  populous  provinces  of  European  Russia. 
The  total  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  is  840,000,  and  on  the 
war  footing  2,264,000.      The  period  of  service  in  the  navy  is  seven  years 
active     ser- 
vice    and 
three  years 
in    the    re- 
serve.   The 
fleet  is  dis- 
tributed in 
the    Baltic, 
Black    Sea, 
Caspian, 
Lake       of 
Aral,    on 
the     coasts 
of    Siberia, 
and  in  the 
White  Sea, 
the  bulk  of 
its  strength 
being  in  the 
Baltic. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— St.  Petersburg  (877,000),  the  capital  of  the  Russia 
Empire,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703,  on  a  site  chosen  by  himse' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  which  here  divides  into  three  main  branches — tli 
Great  Neva  on  the  south,  the  Great  Nevka  on  the  north,  and  Little  Nevka  i 
the  middle.  The  site  of  St.  Petersburg  is  in  many  respects  unfavourable, 
is  low  and  marshy,  and  the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly  charged  wit 
moisture,  and  this  circumstance  together  with  the  severe  frosts  of  winter  cause 
the  stone  of  which  the  city  is  built  to  be  rapidly  disintegrated,  so  that  tli 
buildings  do  not  last  long.  The  heat  of  summer  is  followed  almost  withoi 
transition  by  the  rigours  of  winter.  The  Neva  is  frozen  on  an  average  durin 
five  months  of  the  year,  and  in  extreme  seasons  for  seven.  Moreover,  the  toAV 
is  liable  to  periodic  inundations  of  the  Neva,  and  some  of  these  have  bee 
formidable.  The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  is  also  great;  the  mortality  of  th 
city  is  nearly  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  deaths  uniform) 
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txceeds  by  some  thousands  that  of  the  births.  The  external  appearance  of  the 
ity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  highest  degree  imposing.  The  grandeur 
»f  the  public  buildings,  especially  of  its  palaces,  the  splendour  of  its  churches 
rith  their  gilded  domes,  the  spaciousness  of  its  streets  and  squares,  the  massive 
olidity  of  its  granite  quays,  all  combine  to  strike  the  visitor  with  astonishment. 
)f  the  palaces  the  principal  are  the  old  and  new  palaces  of  Mikhailhof; 
he  Winter  Palace,  first  erected  in  1731,  and  rebuilt  in  fifteen  months  after 
•eing  burned  down  in  1837,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  palaces  in 
Europe,  containing  vast  halls  adorned  with  fine  marbles  and  malachite;  and  the 
ialace  of  the  Hermitage,  communicating  with  the  Winter  Palace  by  galleries, 
•uilt  by  Catharine  II.  and  now  appropriated  to  a  museum.  Of  the  churches  the 
\rgest  and  most  costly  is  that  of  St.  Isaac's,  begun  by  Catharine  II.  in  1770. 
"he  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  city  is  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  a  magnificent 
treet  about  3  miles  long  and  130  feet  wide,  lined  by  numerous  public  buildings, 
'he  imperial  library  of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 
t  contains,  according  to  different  estimates,  from  600,000  to  900,000  volumes, 
0,000  MSS.,  and  75,000  engravings.  The  collection  has  been  drawn  chiefly 
'om  the  Polish  libraries,  which  were  unscrupulously  plundered  to  enrich  it. 

Moscow  (in  Russian,  Moskv:a;  612,000)  is  the  second  town  of  the  Russian 
,mpire,  and  was  its  capital  and  sole  imperial  residence  till  the  beginning  of  last 
mtury.  It  is  situated  in  a  highly  cultivated  district  on  the  Moskwa,  400  miles 
)uth-east  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  earthen  rampart, 
6  miles  in  circuit,  altogether  useless  for  purposes  of  defence.  A  considerable 
ortion  of  the  inclosed  space  is  unoccupied  by  buildings.  The  general  appear- 
ace  of  the  town  proper  when  seen  from  a  favourable  point  of  view  is  peculiarly 
riking  and  picturesque.  Its  hundreds  of  churches  and  convents  surmounted  by 
ilt  and  variously-coloured  domes  and  spires,  its  imperial  and  other  palaces,  its 
oulevards,  gardens,  and  ponds,  and  above  all,  the  high  walls  and  numerous 
ately  towers  of  the  Kreml  or  citadel,  produce  an  effect  like  that  of  no  other 
uropean  city.  The  imperial  university  of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1755  by  the 
mpress  Catharine.  The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Moscow  dates  from  1147. 
was  more  than  once  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Tatars,  and  it  began  to  grow 
prosperity  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  became 
ic  capital  of  Muscovy. 

Warsaw  (339,000),  the  chief  city  of  Russian  Poland,  and  the  capital  of  the 
ingdom  of  Poland  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  final 
irtition  of  the  kingdom  in  1795,  is  built  partly  on  a  flat,  and  partly  on  a  height 
sing  gradually  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
iats,  1570  feet  long,  communicating  with  the  suburb  of  Praga.  It  consists 
the  city  proper  (for  the  most  part  very  irregularly  built  and  of  indifferent 
>pearance),  and  several  suburbs  mostly  inclosed  along  with  the  city  proper  by 
rampart  and  fosse,  while  the  whole  is  defended  or  rather  overawed  by  a  vast 
tadel  erected  by  the  Russians.  Its  university,  founded  in  1816,  was  suppressed 
^3-t,  and  though  reopened  in  1864,  was  thoroughly  Russianized  five  years 
ter.  Warsaw  is  rather  a  seat  of  commerce  than  manufactures,  carrying  on 
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a  large  traffic  not  only  with  the  interior  but  also  with  Thorn  and  Danzig 
means  of  the  Vistula.     Odessa  (194,000)  is  the  fourth  largest  of  the  towns  of 
Russia,  and  the  principal  Russian  port  on  the  Black  Sea.     It  is  situated  in  the 
government  of  Kherson  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and 
is  a  town  of  quite  modern  origin,  having  consisted  at  the  end  of  last  century  of 
only  a  few  houses.     It  owes  its  rise  to  the  fact  that  after  the  Peace  of  Jassy  by 
which  Bessarabia  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1792,  it  was  fixed  on  as  a  commercial 
emporium  by  Catharine  II.     The  principal  trade  is  in  grain,  which  is  mainly 
exported   in   British  vessels  to  the  United   Kingdom.      The  former   Lyceum 
Richelieu  at  Odessa,  founded  in  1817,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial 
university  in  1865.     Riga  (168,844),  after  St.  Petersburg  the  chief  Russian  port 
on  the  Baltic,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  flat  on  both  sides  of  the  southern  Dwina 
in  the  government  of  Livonia.     The  principal  exports  of  the  place  are  agri- 
cultural products  and  timber,  the  principal  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and 
tissues.     Kief  (127,000)  stands  picturesquely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  and  properly  consists  of  three 
towns,  each  of  which  has  its  own  fortifications  and  suburbs.     It  is  a  place  of  ex- 
tensive trade,  and  its  activity  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  rise  of  Odessa. 
The   university   was   founded   in   1833.      Kishinef   (112,000),   the   capital  of 
Bessarabia,  on  the  Biak,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  an 
important  commerce  with  the  east.     Kazan  (94,000),  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kazanka  about  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  th( 
Volga,  is  a  fortified  city  and  the  seat  of  a  small  university  founded  in  1803, 
Nicolaief  (83,000)  in  the  government  of  Kherson  and  36  miles  north-west  of  th< 
town  of  Kherson,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ingul  and  Bug,  is  a  town  o: 
recent  origin,  having  been  founded  only  in  1791.    It  is  the  principal  naval  statioi 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  export  trade  in  grain,  whicl 
suddenly  increased  in  1878  from  an  average  value  of  about  £1,300,000  to  abou 
£3,000,000.     Of  the  remaining  towns  of  Russia  the  most  celebrated  perhaps 
though  not  the  next  in  order  of  population,  are  Kronstadt  and  Nishni-Novgorod 
The  former,  with  a  population  of  48,000,  occupying  a  small  island  at  the  nar 
rowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  from  whicl 
it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  forms  both  by  its  position  and  the  strengtl 
of  its  fortifications  the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  and  is  the  principal  naval  static) 
in  the  empire.     The  celebrity  of  Nishni-Novgorod  or  Nishegorod  (42,000)  is  du> 
to  its  great  annual  fair,  which  lasts  from  June  25th  to  September  5th  O.S.,  an< 
at  which  merchandise  is  annually  sold  to  the  value  of  considerably  more  thai 
£20,000,000.     The  principal  trade  is  in  corn,  flour,  and  tea,  Nishni-Novgoro< 
being  the  great  market  for  the  tea  brought  overland  from  China.     The  tow 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  and  during  the  continuance  o 
the  fair  whole  towns  of  boats  are  formed  on  these  rivers  for  temporary  residence 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  first  extensive  dominion  in  Russia  (so  far  as  i 
known  to  history)  was  founded  late  in  the  ninth  century  by  Rurik,  one  of  th 
chiefs  of  the  Varangians,  a  Scandinavian  tribe  that  had  been  called  in  by  th 
Slavonians  to  assist  them  against  ruder  tribes.     This  dominion  was  for  the  inos 
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Dart  subdivided  among  members  of  the  family  of  Rurik,  and  in  the  first  half  of 

:he  thirteenth  century  was  almost  entirely  overthrown  by  an  invasion  of  Tatars, 

cnoAvn  as  the  Golden  Horde,  under  Batu,  a  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan.     The 

Tatars  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south-east,  and  rendered  the  princes  of  the  rest 

>f  Russia  tributary.     At  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  Finland  was  in  the 

lands  of  the  Swedes,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Kurland  in  those  of  the  Teutonic 

>rder,  and  the  present  Polish  provinces  with  some  others  formed  the  Kingdom 

>f  Poland.     The  revival  of  the  Russian  monarchy  took  place  in  the  second  half 

if  the  fifteenth  century  uftder  Ivan  Vassilievich,  prince  of  Moscow,  who  put  an 

nd  to  the  Tatar  ascendency,  and  reunited  the  ancient  dominions  of  Russia. 

^he  dominion  of  Ivan  was  still  further  extended  by  his  son  and  grandson,  and 

a  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Russian 

crritory  (the   principality  of   Moscow)  was   nearly  the  same  as  the   present 

.oundary  of  Russia  in  Europe.     At  this  time,  however,  the  territory  surrounding 

he  Sea  of  Azof  and  extending  as  far  north  as  the  Don  formed  the  Tatar  khanate 

f  the  Crimea,  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  the  grand-princi- 

ality  of  Lithuania,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  governments  of  Kovno,  Vitna, 

ritebsk,  Pskov,  western  Smolensk,  Mohilef,  Minsk,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  Podolia, 

aef,  northern  Kherson,  western  Ekaterinoslaf,  Poltava,  and  Chernigof,  belonged 

3  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  while  Sweden  and  the  Teutonic  order  still  retained 

hen*  former  possessions.     In  the  seventeenth  century  Sweden  extended  her 

ominion  in  the  north-west,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Russia,  partly  at  that  of 

'oland,  which  had  meanwhile  come  into  the  possession  of  most  of  the  territory 

f  the  Teutonic  order.     (See  SWEDEN.)     Kurland  at  this  time  formed  a  separate 

uchy.   The  next  century,  the  eighteenth,  was  one  in  which  Russia  made  numerous 

•>}irisitions.    Early  in  the  century  it  acquired  a  portion  of  the  Swedish  dominions. 

n  1774,  after  a  war  with  Turkey,  Russia  received  in  the  Peace  of  Kutchuk 

^ainarji  the  ports  of  Kertch,  Yenikale,  Kinburn,  Taganrog,  and  Azof,  and  in 

ae  same  peace  Turkey  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Tatars  of  southern 

Russia.     On  the  part  of  Russia,  however,  this  independence  had  no  heed  paid  to 

,  and  in  1783  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  was  compelled  to  abdicate.     From  this 

ate,  therefore,  the  southern  boundary  of  Russia  was  formed  by  the  Black  Sea 

-  far  west  as  the  Bug  and  by  the  Caucasus  except  in  the  extreme  south-east, 

here  part  of  Daghestan  was  still  subject  to  Persia.     In  the  three  partitions  of 

oland,  in  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  Russia  obtained  large  areas  belonging  to  that 

ingdom,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  made  these  acquisitions  still  larger. 

y  the  Peace  of  Jassy  in  1792  the  Russian  boundary  in  the  south-west  was 

^tended  to  the  Dniester,  and  in  1795  the  duchy  of  Kurland  was  also  annexed. 

urther  extensions  of  territory  were  made  in  the  present  century.     Besides  the 

icrease  in  Poland  already  mentioned,  Russia  acquired  from  Sweden  the  remainder 

Finland  in  1809,  and  from  Turkey  Bessarabia  in  1812.     A  portion  of  this 

tter  territory  was  retroceded  after  the  Crimean  war  in  1856,  but  reacquired  by 

ie  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.     In  this  century  also  all  those  parts  of  the  Cauca- 

an  governments  which  did  not  belong  to  the  khanate  of  the  Crimea  were 

•quired— mainly  from  Persia  (1801-1828),  but  in  the  north-west  from  Turkey 
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(1802-1878).  The  actual  reduction  of  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  was  not  effected,  however,  till  long  after  their  territories  had  been 
ceded  to  Russia  by  treaty.  The  latest  acquisitions  in  this  quarter  also  were 
made  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  transferred  from  Turkey  to  Eussia  a 
portion  of  Armenia,  including  the  fortress  of  Kars. 

FINLAND.  Our  account  of  the  surface,  products,  &c.,  of  this  grand- 
principality  has  already  been  given  in  the  general  notice  of  Russia.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  here  that  the  capital  of  the  territory  is  Helsingfors  (26,000), 
a  place  of  remarkable  strength,  situated  on  a  number  of  isolated  rocks  belonging 
to  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  has  a  capacious  harbour,  which  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Its  university  was  removed  here  in 
1827  from  Abo,  where  it  was  founded  as  an  academy  in  1628  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university  by  Queen  Christina  in  1640. 

THE  LIEUTENANCY  OP  THE  CAUCASUS  is  the  name  given  to  the 
territory  under  Russian  government  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Russia  Proper  on 


both  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Se 
and  the  Caspian.  The  shortest  distance  between  these  two  seas  (on  the  paralk 
of  42°  N.)  is  about  124  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  lieutenancy  (including  th 
district  of  Armenia  acquired  in  1878)  is  179,527  square  miles,  and  the  populatio: 
about  5,550,000,  or  about  20  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Caucasus  chain  traverses  the  lieutenancy  from  north-west  to  south-eas 
through  a  length  of  about  700  miles.  Its  highest  summit  is  Elbruz,  18,572  feet 
and  besides  it  there  are  three  peaks,  Koshtan-tau,  Dych-tau,  and  Kazbek,  e) 
ceeding  16,000  feet,  all  lying  on  the  European  side  of  the  chain,  and  hence  th 
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highest  mountains  in  Europe.  The  Caucasus  does  not  form  a  single  chain,  but 
is  divided,  at  least  for  part  of  its  length,  into  two,  three,  or  even  four  chains, 
which  sometimes  run  parallel  to  one  another,  and  sometimes  meet  and  form 
mountain  ganglions.  In  the  intervals  between  these  ganglions  the  mountain 
chains  inclose  deep  depressions,  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  always  a  breach  by 
which  the  waters  collected  from  the  torrents  that  descend  the  mountain  sides 
make  their  escape.  On  the  north  side  of  the  principal  chain  the  mountains 
descend  with  great  abruptness  to  the  naked  sandy  plain  which  begins  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek  and  stretches  far  into  the  heart  of 
Russia.  On  the  south  side  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  chain  have  much  less 
appearance  of  grandeur,  as  they  sink  down  on  that  side  with  much  less  abruptness 
and  merely  form  the  boundary  of  a  plateau  which  is  itself  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  valleys 
that  form  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the  Rion. 

The  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  proper  are  remarkable  for  their  impetuosity,  and 
for  the  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter  and  other  debris  that  they  carry  along 
with  them.  The  most  impetuous  of  all  is  the  Samur,  which  descends  the 
northern  slope  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain,  and  flows  by  several  mouths  into 
the  Caspian  below  Derbent.  The  rivers  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  on  the  other 
hand,  glide  for  the  most  part  quietly  along  at  the  bottom  of  deep  valleys.  There 
are  no  lakes  in  the  Caucasus  proper,  but  there  are  many  in  the  plateau,  and 
among  these  are  several  crater  lakes  at  elevations  of  from  5000  to  6500  feet. 
Lake  Gokcha  or  Sevan,  at  the  height  of  6310  feet,  has  an  area  of  526  square 
miles,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

As  regards  their  geological  structure  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  are 
'5Tanitic.  The  two  slopes  of  the  chain  present  to  view  first  porphyries,  often 
mingled  with  volcanic  rocks  of  more  recent  origin  (trachytes  and  dolerites),  then 
crystalline  schists,  and  finally,  sedimentary  strata  which  cover  their  bases  and 
the  plains.  Cretaceous  rocks  form  the  two  extremities  of  the  principal  chain, 
iml  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  secondary  chains,  whence  they  extend  on  the 
north  as  far  as  the  plateau  of  Stavropol. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  vegetation  of  the  north  and  the 
<outh  side  of  the  Caucasus.  The  northern  steppes,  on  which  nomadic  tribes, 
liverse  in  origin  but  similar  in  manners  and  usages,  have  pitched  their  tents  and 
•astured  their  flocks  from  time  immemorial,  produce  little  but  grass,  and  even 
:hat  liable  to  be  burnt  up  and  converted  into  dust  by  drought,  while  the  slopes 
md  valleys  on  the  south,  and  especially  those  nearest  the  Black  Sea,  bring  forth 
in  endless  variety  of  vegetable  products.  Magnificent  forests  (chiefly  of  conifers) 
•over  the  mountains  sometimes  to  the  height  of  between  6000  and  7000  feet. 
)n  the  low  grounds  there  are  orchards  and  vineyards,  cornfields  and  pastures  in 
ich  alternation.  Grapes  and  various  kinds  of  fleshy  fruit  grow  spontaneously; 
md  abundant  crops  are  reaped  of  every  description  of  grain,  including  rice,  as 
•vt.'ll  as  of  cotton  and  hemp.  Multitudes  of  wild  animals  of  every  description 
nfest  the  region. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Caucasus  is  found  principally  in  the  granitic  and 
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porphyritic  rocks  between  Elbruz  and  Kazbek.  In  the  valley  of  Alaghir  on  the 
north  slope  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  worked.  On  the  south  slope  there 
are  deposits  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  there  are  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in 
the  south-west,  and  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  in  the  mountains  oi 
Karabagh,  where  alum  also  is  found.  Rock-salt  is  found  in  a  vast  deposit  south 
of  the  Aras  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  naphtha  abounds  ii: 
the  environs  of  Baku,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  principal  chain,  to- 
many  parts  of  the  region  there  are  thermal  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  whicl 
are  those  of  the  village  of  Braguni  on  the  upper  Terek,  with  a  temperature  o 
207°  F. 

Of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Caucasus  region  the  only  ones  tha 
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have  attained  considerable  magnitude  are  the  working  of  metals',  the  making  < 
arms  and  jewelry,  and  the  weaving  of  carpets.  Domestic  manufactures  a: 
carried  on  principally  round  Akhalzikh,  and  are  chiefly  the  employment  of  tl 
women.  European  factories  of  various  kinds  have  sprung  up  at  various  places. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  lieutenancy  consist  of  small  tribes  of  various  orig: 
and  language.  Russians  proper  and  Cossacks  form  about  20  per  cent  of  tl 
whole,  and  the  remainder  may  be  referred  to  eight  principal  groups:  1st.  Tl 
Circassians  (Cherkesses)  in  the  basin  of  the  Kuban,  a  portion  of  the  upp 
Terek,  and  south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  Black  Sea  from  Anapi  to  Gagi 
2d.  The  Abassians  in  the  higher  valley  of  the  Kuban,  and  on  the  opposi 
side  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  district  lying  to  the  east  of  that  occupied  by  tl 
Circassians.  3d.  The  Ossetes  on  the  upper  Terek,  and  in  a  small  portion  of  tl 
opposite  slope  in  the  middle  of  the  chain.  4th.  The  Chechenzes  on  the  midd 
Terek  5th.  The  Lesghians  on  the  Caspian  Sea  between  the  Terek  and  the  Samv 
6th.  The  Georgian-speaking  tribes  in  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the  Rion,  formii 
a  quite  peculiar  race  both  in  respect  of  language  and  physical  type.  7th.  1 
Armenians  in  the  basin  of  the  Aras  and  the  tract  acquired  from  Turkey  in  187 
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8th.  The  Tatars  or  Turkish-speaking  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  great  chain,  on  the 
Kiuna,  the  lower  Terek,  and  the  lower  Kur.  Intermingled  with  these  are  Per- 
sians, Jews,  Germans,  Greeks,  &c.  Many  of  the  tribes,  particularly  the  Circassians 
and  Georgians,  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and  strength  of  their 
frames,  a  circumstance  which  induced  Blumenbach  to  introduce  into  ethnography 
the  term  Caucasian  race  as  a  designation  of  the  ideal  of  the  human  form.  The 
languages  spoken  by  these  tribes  are  very  different  from  one  another,  being 
referred  by  philologists  in  some  cases  to  different  families.  The  Ossetian  and 
Armenian  tongues  are  the  only  ones  considered  to  belong  to  the  Aryan 
family. 

The  only  town  in  the  lieutenancy  containing  more  than  50,000  inhabitants 
is  Tiflis  (104,000),  which  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Kur,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  defile  formed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains  at  the  meeting-place  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  now  connected  by 
railway  with  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea.  When  seen  from  a  distance  it  presents, 
with  its  large  caravansaries  and  government  buildings,  its  mosques,  and  Armenian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  rather  imposing  appearance;  but  a  near 
view  destroys  the  charm.  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  dusty,  the  houses 
built  of  brick  mingled  with  stones  and  mud,  many  of  them  being  mere  mud-huts. 
The  town,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  baths, 
which  are  the  daily  resort  of  both  sexes  as  places  of  luxury  and  amusement. 
The  history  of  the  Caucasus  is  too  complicated  to  be  entered  on  here,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  historical  sketch  of  Russia. 
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Turkey  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  dominion  in  South-eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  which  Turkey  is  the  sovereign  state, 
includes  also  three  large  dependencies  in  Africa.  The  present  notice  will  be 
confined  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  a  table  is  subjoined  exhibiting  the  composition 
of  the  whole  empire.  The  length  of  Turkey  in  Europe  along  the  parallel  of 
42°  55'  N.  is  about  520  miles,  the  breadth  along  the  meridian  of  27°  E.  about 
240  miles.  Besides  the  territory  on  the  mainland  Turkey  in  Europe  includes 
also  the  island  of  Candia  or  Crete  (Turkish,  Kirid),  and  those  of  Thaso,  Imbro, 
Samothraki,  and  Lemno  or  Stalimene. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. — The  following  table  gives  the 
area  and  population  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  they  stood 
after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (July,  1878).  By  a  treaty  executed  June  14,  1881 
(under  pressure  of  the  great  powers),  Turkey  ceded  to  Greece  5160  square  miles  of 
territory  contiguous  to  the  Greek  frontier,  having  a  population  of  about  300,000 
(almost  all  Greeks),  being  a  much  smaller  territory  than  it  had  been  originally 
intended  that  Greece  should  receive. 
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Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pop.  per 
sij.  m. 

EUROPE  :  — 
Immediate  possessions,  ... 

68,896 

5,044,000 

73 

Eastern  Roumelia  (autonomous  province),     ... 
Bulgaria  (tributary  principality), 

13,663 
24,659 

751,000 
1,859,000 

55 

75 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  (in  | 
the  occupation  of  Austria),  ...         ...         ...           .  .          \ 

24,247 

1,212,000 

50 

ASIA:  — 
Immediate  possessions,  ... 

131,465 

729,484 

8,866,000 

17,500,000 

67 

24 

Samos  (tributary  principality), 

212 

37,080 

175 

AFRICA  :  — 
Viceroyalty  of  Egypt, 

729,696 

1,051,143 

17,537,080 

17,386,000 

24 

17 

Vilayet  of  Tripoli, 

344,434 

1,010,000 

3 

Regency  of  Tunis  (now  a  French  possession), 

45,716 

2,100,000 

46 

1,441,293 

20,496,000 

14 

Total  (in  round  numbers),  

2,302,500 

47,000,000 

20 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. — Turkey  is  traversed  in  different  directions  bj 
numerous  mountain  chains,  but  three  main  systems  may  be  distinguished.  Tin 
first  of  these  is  the  Hsemus  or  Balkan  range,  which  stretches  from  west  to  eas 
from  the  valley  of  the  Timok  on  the  borders  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  to  Cap< 
Emineh  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  its  highest  part  between  Ion.  24°  and  25°  E 
where  nearly  every  height  exceeds  5500  feet.  The  second  of  these  systems  i: 
called  in  a  loose  way  the  Pindus  range,  and  runs  from  north  to  south,  starting 
from  the  Shardagh  at  the  sources  of  the  Vardar.  Some  of  its  peaks  rise  to  abou 
7000  feet  in  height;  and  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  ^gean  Sea  in  tin 
east  and  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas  in  the  west,  and  separates  Thessaly  fron 
Epirus,  Macedonia  from  Albania.  The  third  great  mountain  system  starts  fron 
the  same  nucleus  as  the  Pindus,  and  proceeds  north-westwards  under  variou 
names  into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  are  covered  with  the  ranges  belongin; 
to  it  In  addition  to  these  main  systems  there  are  several  smaller  chains  ani 
groups,  such  as  the  Ehodope  chain  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Marit?; 
and  the  Kara-Su  in  Rumili,  and  having  a  general  elevation  of  about  5500  feet 
the  Acroceraunian  or  Chika  Mountains  in  the  west,  and  the  group  of  Olympu 
(9750  feet),  Ossa,  and  Pelion  in  the  east,  and  there  are  numerous  offshoots  fron 
the  three  main  systems  themselves.  The  last-mentioned  group  belongs  to  tli 
territory  transferred  by  the  treaty  of  1881  to  Greece.  The  most  importan 
river  basin  of  Turkey  is  that  which  drains  into  the  Archipelago  or  ^Egean  Sea 
which  receives  the  Indje,  Kara-Su,  Vardar  and  Struma  from  Macedonia,  am 
the  Maritza,  a  very  considerable  stream,  from  Thrace.  The  Adriatic  an< 
Ionian  Seas  receive  from  Turkey  no  rivers  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  compara 
tively  insignificant  Albanian  Drin,  Scombi,  and  Vogatza.  The  Sea  of  Marmon 
receives  only  a  few  mountain  torrents.  Considering  the  mountainous  charactc: 
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of  the  country,  and  its  numerous  perennial  streams  fed  from  snowy  heights,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  does  not  possess  a  single  lake  worthy  of  the  name,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  those  of  Ochrida  in  the  east,  and  of  Scutari  in  the  north- 
west of  Albania.  The  principal  plains  of  Turkey,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
fertility  and  beauty,  occur  in  the  south  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  the  south- 
west of  Albania,  The  Thessalian  plain  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  lake  until  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  the  open 
ing  was  made  in  the  north-east,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Peneios  (now  Salam- 
vria)  make  their  escape  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea.  This 
plain,  however,  was  by  the  treaty  of  1881  included  within  the  new  boundary 
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fixed  for  Greece.  Candia  or  Crete  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
a  range  of  mountains  culminating  in  Mount  Psiloriti  (the  ancient  Ida),  7670 
feet  high,  and  declining  on  the  north  gradually  to  a  fertile  coast,  while  on  the 
south  it  sinks  rapidly  to  a  rocky  shore. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— The  greater  part  of  Turkey  south  of  the 
Balkans  and  east  of  the  Pindus  chain,  including  Shardagh  and  the  Rhodope 
Mountains,  consists  of  eruptive  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss,  granite,  and  trachyte.  The 
remainder  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Turkey  in  the  north  and  west  belongs 
mainly  to  the  chalk  formation,  the  Balkans  consisting  on  the  north  side,  accord- 
ing to  Hochstetter,  of  a  mountain  plateau  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
ami  marls,  descending  to  the  plain  by  gentle  slopes  or  in  successive  terraces. 
The  plain  in  the  north  forming  a  strip  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  is  of 
miocene  origin,  and  there  is  a  similar  strip  along  the  Save  in  the  north  of  the 
Bosnian  Mountains.  Elsewhere  the  miocene  strata  are  found  only  in  small 
patches,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Beratino  about  the  same  latitude  on  the  west  coast.  A 
triangular  tract  of  eocene  rocks  occurs  between  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and 
Gallipoli.  In  mineral  wealth  Turkey  is  far  from  deficient,  but  mining  is  pursued 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  are 
all  produced  in  small  quantities.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the  sea,  especially  in  the 
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island  of  Crete,  and  fine  marble  is  quarried  in  several  of  the  Turkish  islands  in 
the  ^Egean  Sea.     Armenian  bole  is  procured  from  the  island  of  Stalimene. 

CLIMATE. — Owing  partly  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  and  partly  to  its 
exposure  to  the  north-eastern  blasts  from  the  interior  of  Eussia,  the  climate  is 
not  so  mild  as  its  latitude  might  seem  to  indicate,  and  is,  moreover,  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  fluctuations.  The  winter  is  very  severe;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  summer  heat  is  excessive,  especially  in  Albania  and  other  districts  wliicl 
possess  a  shelter  on  the  north,  and  even  in  the  more  exposed  districts  tin 
vintage  becomes  general  before  the  end  of  July.  In  Crete  the  summer  is 
tempered  by  cool  winds  from  the  north,  while  the  winter  is  distinguished  onlj 
by  a- heavy  rainfall. 

AGRICULTURE,  &c. — The  soil  and  climate  of  Turkey  are  admirably  adaptec 
for  the  production  of  the  ordinary  cereals;  and  the  grain  produced  at  presen 
fully  indicates  the  immense  quantities  that  might  be  produced  under  a  bette: 
system  of  cultivation.  The  principal  grains  grown  are  maize,  wheat,  and  barley 
In  various  districts  rice,  millet,  and  buckwheat  are  also  produced.  Bad  as  thi 
agriculture  is,  the  produce  of  these  cereals  is  not  only  amply  sufficient  for  thi 
home  consumption,  but  yields  considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  TL 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  very  general,  and  in  many  parts  is  a  great  source  o 
wealth.  It  has  its  principal  seats  in  the  vilayets  of  Saloniki  and  Yanina,  tha 
is,  in  the  ancient  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  where  also  the  cotton 
plant  is  cultivated.  Flax,  hemp,  sesame,  and  madder  are  also  grown  in  larg< 
quantities.  Among  the  fruits  of  Turkey  the  plums  (especially  those  of  Bosnia 
and  figs  are  highly  esteemed.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  carried  01 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  on  the  island  o 
Crete,  and  in  these  parts  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture 
Wine  is  an  important  product  in  many  districts,  and  much  attention  is  paid,  espc 
cially  in  Thrace,  to  the  growing  of  roses,  for  the  extraction  of  otto.  The  forest 
of  Turkey  are  greatly  mismanaged,  the  waste  of  timber  being  enormous.  Som 
provinces,  especially  Bosnia  and  the  island  of  Crete,  are  still  clothed  here  an> 
there  with  dense  woods,  but  in  others  wood  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  Amon 
domestic  animals  the  most  important  is  the  sheep,  which  is  reared  in  larg 
numbers  in  Albania,  whence  great  flocks  are  driven  in  the  spring  of  every  yea 
to  be  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  The  buffalo  is  large! 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden. 

According  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  the  state  in  all  Mohammeda: 
countries  claims  the  superiority  over  the  whole  of  the  soil.  On  the  conquest  c 
any  territory  the  soil  was  always  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  fell  t 
the  state,  one  to  the  mosques  and  religious  foundations  (the  vakoof),  and  th 
remaining  part  to  private  individuals.  The  territory  in  the  hands  of  privat 
owners  can  be  inherited  or  sold,  but  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor  without  direc 
or  collateral  heirs  reverts  to  the  state.  Foreigners  have  been  permitted  ' 
acquire  landed  property  in  Turkey  only  since  1867. 

MANUFACTURES. — These  now  occupy  a  very  secondary  place  in  Turkej 
There  are  scarcely  any  large  manufactories  except  in  Constantinople,  and  eve 
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,here  they  are  few.  Elsewhere  manufactures  are  either  a  domestic  employment 
>r  are  subsidiary  to  agriculture.  At  one  time  Western  Europe  obtained  from 
Turkey  a  variety  of  costly  manufactured  articles  (silks,  carpets,  various  kinds  of 
:arthenware,  &c.);  but  not  only  has  this  ceased  to  be  the  case  (chiefly  in  conse- 
juence  of  the  extortion  of  Turkish  officials),  but  Turkey  is  now  supplied  with 
,hese  and  other  articles  from  Western  Europe.  The  efforts  of  foreigners  to  re- 
istablish  manufacturing  industries  on  a  large  scale  in  Turkey  have  again  and 
igain  been  thwarted  by  the  hostility  of  the  provincial  governors,  while  native 
-apital  finds  a  more  profitable  employment  in  farming  the  revenues,  and  in 
)ther  ways  equally  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  country  generally. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. — From  the  absence  of  manufactures 
t  follows  that  the  exports  of  Turkey  are  chiefly  agricultural  produce  of  one  kind 
>r  another,  while  the  imports  are  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  metals,  iron, 
;teel,  and  glass  wares,  and  various  other  manufactured  articles.  No  official 
•eturns  of  the  commerce  of  Turkey  are  issued.  The  commerce  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  centres  at  Constantinople,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  shipping  of  that 
jort  (estimated  by  the  tonnage)  is  British.  The  principal  railways  in  European 
Turkey  are  those  from  Varna  to  Rustchuk,  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople, 
ind  from  Saloniki  to  Uskub.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  is  equal  to  about 
I  mile  for  every  170  square  miles  of  surface.  The  number  of  private  letters  and 
oost-cards  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  about  one  for  every 
:hree,  and  that  of  private  telegrams  to  about  one  for  every  nineteen  of  the 
population. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. — Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  grush 
}r  piastres,  the  value  of  which  is  something  less  than  2^d.  sterling.  A  hundred 
piastres  make  a  Turkish  lira  or  gold  mejidie  (very  slightly  more  than  18s.  in 
yalue),  and  500  make  a  "  purse."  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  oke,  equal  to  about 
2f  Ibs.  avoirdupois;  it  is  divided  into  400  drem.  For  larger  weights  the  cantar 
}f  44  okes  is  used.  Liquids  are  sold  by  weight,  but  the  principal  dry  measure  is 
the  kilo,  which  is  different  in  almost  every  district.  At  Constantinople  100 
kilos  are  equal  to  12|  imperial  quarters.  The  usual  linear  measure  is  the  arshin, 
jqual  to  28  inches. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  established  religion  of  Turkey  is 
Mohammedanism.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Turks  proper  throughout  the 
Country,  and  also  of  a  large  number  of  Bosnians,  Bulgarians,  and  Albanians,  and 
•ven  of  a  considerable  number  of  Greeks  on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  about  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  Mohammedans.  Christianity,  under  the 
GJreek  form,  is,  however,  professed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Greeks,  Walachians, 
Bosnians,  and  Bulgarians,  and  more  partially  by  Albanians.  The  Eoman 
'utholic  Church  claims  a  considerable  number  of  the  last  mentioned,  as  also  of 
the  Bosnians.  At  the  census  of  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  made 
!>y  the  Austrians  in  1880  it  was  found  that  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population 
\vere  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  of  the  remainder  upwards  of  a  half  were  ortho- 
dox Greeks,  and  the  rest  almost  entirely  Mohammedans. 

The  educational  system  of  Turkey  is  at  present  in  process  of  re-organization, 
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in  accordance  with  the  law  of  15th  September,  1869,  providing  for  the  erection 
of  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  every  commune,  and  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  larger  towns;  for  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  and  train 
ing  schools  for  teachers;  and  for  the  foundation  of  a  university  at  Constantinople 
after  the  German  model.  The  university  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  February 
1870,  and  bears  the  title  "  Dar  ill  Fenun,"  or  Seat  of  the  Sciences. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  various  races  accidental!) 
brought  into  juxtaposition  or  political  relationship  by  immigration  and  conquest 
present  none  of  the  kindred  features  which  combine  to  form  a  national  character 
First  in  order  are  the  Osmanli  Turks,  who,  as  the  dominant  race,  are  diffuses 
over  the  country,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  east,  and  especially  in  tin 
eastern  part  of  the 
principality  of  Bul- 
garia. They  live 
generally  in  towns 
employed  in  vari- 
ous trades,  and  are 
never  found  as 
agriculturists,  ex- 
cept in  districts 
where  they  have 
settled  in  great 
numbers.  Accus- 
tomed to  obtain 
their  wives  and 
supply  their  har- 
ems from  other 
races,  they  now 
constitute  a  very 

heterogeneous  mixture,  retaining  few  of  the  leading  features  of  their  ancien 
national  character,  though  the  masses  are  still  distinguished  by  Asiatic  ir 
dolence,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  degree  of  good  nature,  frankness,  an< 
hospitality.  Their  highest  enjoyment  is  to  allow  the  time  to  pass  indolent] 
and  luxuriously  away,  and  their  great  places  of  resort  are  baths  and  coffe< 
rooms.  The  former  are  used  universally  by  both  sexes  and  all  classes;  th 
latter,  placed  often  in  the  vicinity  of  natural  or  artificial  fountains,  shaded  b 
trees,  and  open  to  the  sky,  may  be  seen  crowded  at  all  times  by  visitors,  in  a 
forms  of  listless  attitudes,  apparently  enjoying  the  highest  happiness  of  whic 
their  nature  seems  capable,  from  such  simple  indulgences  as  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
tobacco  or  opium  pipe.  The  only  striking  contrast  to  such  phlegmatic  niamfei 
tations  is  presented  by  the  general  fondness  for  children,  and  the  strong  attacl 
ment  of  children  to  their  parents,  both  of  which  affections  are  exemplified  i 
numerous  ways. 

The  Turkish  language  belongs  to  the  Turanian  family  of  languages,  which ; 
spread  over  all  middle  and  northern  Asia  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  frontiei 
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f  China,  and  which  has  been  extended  to  more  western  regions  by  the  conquests 
f  the  Osmanli  Turks.  The  language  of  this  branch  of  the  race  is  what  is 
Hy  known  in  the  West  as  Turkish.  While  the  eastern  Turkish  or  Jagatai 
ialect  is  rough  and  hard,  and  preserves  many  archaic  words  and  grammatical 
>rms,  the  Osman  Turkish  is  softer  and  more  melodious,  and  at  the  same  time 
lore  polished  as  to  its  inflections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vocabulary  of  native 
'urkish  in  the  western  dialect  is  very  meagre,  at  any  rate  in  the  higher  diction, 
'he  defect  is  made  up  by  borrowing  to  an  unlimited  extent  from  the  Arabic  and 
'ersian,  so  that  the  Turkish  language  as  spoken  and  written  in  the  Ottoman 

Empire  presents  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  having  its  most  impor- 
tant elements  derived  from  the 
three  great  groups  of  languages — 
Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Indo-Euro- 
pean. This  large  importation  of 
foreign  words  has  had  a  very  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  language. 

The  Greeks  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  southern  Albania, 
and  in  a  considerable  district  north 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  ^Egean,  and  on 
the  islands,  and  constitute  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  mercantile 
and  trading  community  of  Turkey, 
more  especially  in  the  seaports. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  Crete,  known  as  the  Sphakiotes, 
claim  to  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Hellenic  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  still  speak  a 
-iguage  resembling  the  ancient  Doric.  In  the  plains  of  Crete  the  population 
mtains  a  large  admixture  of  Arabs,  Venetians,  Armenians,  Albanians,  and  Turks, 
rnauts  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Turks),  or  Skipetars,  that  is,  mountaineers  (as 
ley  are  called  by  themselves)  are  found  throughout  Albania,  but  considerably 
lixed  in  the  south  with  Greeks.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  who 
ave  been  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus  from  the  earliest  times,  and  speak 
language  considered  by  Bopp  to  be  an  independent  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
imily  of  tongues.  In  some  of  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  Thessaly  a  tribe  of 
Roumanians  bearing  the  name  of  Zinzari  is  found.  The  north-west  (the  former 
ilayet  of  Bosnia)  is  occupied  by  Servians;  and  Bulgarians  inhabit  the  district 
)uth  of  the  Danube  and  east  of  Servia  and  Albania.  Both  of  these  peoples  are 
i  the  main  of  Slavonic  (Slovenian)  origin,  but  the  Bulgarians  take  their  name 
'om  a  tribe  of  a  different  race  (according  to  some  Finnish,  according  to  others 
urkish),  who  in  the  seventh  century  conquered  the  eastern  Slovenians,  but 
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ultimately  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
conquered  and  settled  amongst.  Armenians  are  settled  as  traders  in  all  the 
larger  towns.  After  the  conquest  of  Circassia  by  the  Russians  in  1859  large 
numbers  of  Circassians  emigrated  from  their  own  land  and  found  a  refuge  iri 
Turkey,  where  they  established  themselves  principally  in  Bulgaria  and  Thessaly. 
Regarding  the  proportion  in  which  these  different  nationalities  are  to  be  found 
in  Turkey  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy  information.  There  nevei 
has  been  any  enumeration  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  estimates,  and  the  estimates 
that  have  been  made  by  different  statisticians  differ  very  widely  among  themselves. 
All  seem  to  be  agreed,  however,  in  representing  the  Turks  proper  as  forming  bj 
no  means  the  largest  section  of  the  population,  as  being  indeed  very  much  less 
numerous  both  than  the  Bulgarians  and  pure  Greeks.  Since  the  outbreak  ol 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78  a  series  of  migrations  of  different  sections  oi 
the  population  has  been  going  on,  resulting  in  a  considerable  alteration  in  tin 
distribution  of  the  various  nationalities.  It  is  said  that  by  the  end  of  1878  th< 
Turkish  and  Circassian  elements  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Westerr 
Bulgaria  and  from  Eastern  Roumelia  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodopt 
chain,  the  Circassians  also  from  the  eastern  districts.  Numbers  of  the  Turks 
afterwards  returned  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1879  a  nefl 
emigration  of  the  Turkish  population  began  from  Bulgaria,  the  emigrants  pro 
ceeding  partly  to  the  Dobrudsha,  partly  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  £c.— The  government  of  Turkey  is  nomin 
ally  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  in  reality  despotic.  Constitutions  have  beer 
granted  at  various  times  in  recent  years;  the  first  in  1856  and  the  last  ir 
November,  1876.  By  the  latter  the  powers  usually  exercised  by  the  parliament1 
of  the  states  of  Western  Europe  were  confided  to  a  general  assembly  composec 
of  two  chambers,  the  upper  chamber  consisting  of  members  nominated  by  th< 
sultan,  and  the  lower  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people;  but  even  when  this 
assembly  is  in  session  its  decrees  have  little  heed  paid  to  them,  and  for  the  mosi 
part  the  assembly  is  not  summoned  at  all.  The  monarch,  usually  designated  ty 
the  titles  of  sultan,  grand-seignior,  or  padishah,  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  th< 
khalif  or  head  of  Islam,  and  is  addressed  by  European  courts  as  majesty  01 
highness.  His  government  is  often  designated  as  the  Sublime  Porte.  Th< 
sovereignty  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Osman,  the  presumptive  heir  being  thi 
eldest  of  the  princes  of  that  family.  The  dignity  of  the  sultan  is  conceived  t< 
be  too  transcendent  to  allow  him  to  enter  into  the  married  relation,  and  he  ha; 
therefore  no  proper  wives.  Among  the  females  of  his  harem,  however,  there  is 
a  gradation  of  rank  From  four  to  seven,  bearing  the  title  of  kadin,  take  pre 
cedence  of  all  the  others,  while  a  still  higher  place  and  influence  are  assignee 
both  to  the  mother  of  the  sultan  and  to  the  mother  of  his  presumptive  heir. 

The  public  officers  who  conduct  the  administration  under  the  sultan  an 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  that  of  law,  which,  being  foundec 
entirely  on  the  Koran,  makes  no  distinction  between  religious  and  civil,  and 
accordingly,  includes  all  persons  who  discharge  either  ecclesiastical  or  judicta 
functions.  At  their  head  is  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  The  second  class  consists  a. 
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he  officials  of  the  pen  or  the  members  of  administration,  properly  so  called.  At 
heir  head  is  the  grand-vizier  or  Sadr-azam,  who  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all 
dministrative  functions,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  third  class  includes  all  the 
fficials  of  the  sword,  or  those  who  preside  over  the  army  and  navy,  the  head  of 
he  former  being  the  Seraskier  or  minister  of  war,  and  of  the  latter  the  Capudan 
'asha  or  high-admiral  and  minister  of  marine.  Mufti  is  the  title  of  the  legal 
lembers  of  the  councils  of  war,  maiine,  police,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  councils 
f  provinces,  districts,  and  towns.  All  magistrates  and  officers  of  chancery  bear 
he  title  of  effendi.  Superior  officers  and  sons  of  pashas  have  the  honorary 
itle  of  bey.  Lower  grades  of  officials  bear  the  title  of  aga.  The  supreme 
eliberative  council  is  the  divan,  which  is  divided  into  eight  ministerial 
epartments.  The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  vilayets,  or  govern- 
lents,  and  sub-divided  into  sanjaks,  or  provinces,  and  kazas,  or  districts.  A 
ali,  or  general  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council,  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
ach  vilayet. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  which  conferred  independence  on  the 
5rmer  tributary  principalities  of  Roumania  and  Servia,  withdrew  from  Turkish 
dministration  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which 
11  still  belong  to  Turkey  at  least  in  name.  Bulgaria,  under  which  name  was 
icluded  by  no  means  the  whole  territory  occupied  by  Bulgarians,  but  ^merely 
be  tract  lying  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube  on  the  south  and  north, 
nd  the  Black  Sea  and  Servia  on  the  east  and  west,  was  erected  into  a  princi- 
ality  tributary  to  Turkey;  and  in  1879  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  for 
be  purpose,  nominated  a  prince  and  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  state. 
'his  constitution  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a  single  chamber  called  the 
ational  assembly  of  Bulgaria,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  four  years 
y  universal  manhood  suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  every  20,000  of  the 
opulation.  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  is  the  name  given  by  the  Treaty  of 
•erlin  to  the  tract  south  of  the  Balkans,  also  mainly  inhabited  by  Bulgarians, 
•as  made  an  autonomous  or  self-governing. province.  It  is  placed  under  the  rule 
f  a  Christian  governor-general  nominated  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the 
reat  powers,  and  holding  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  According  to  the 
onstitution  drawn  up  by  a  national  convention  in  1879,  the  legislative  power 
=  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chamber,  called  the  provincial  assembly,  and 
onsisting  of  55  members — 9  official,  36  elected,  and  10  nominated  by  the 
overnor-general.  Half  of  the  elected  members  vacate  their  seats  every  two 
ears.  The  electors  are  all  men  of  full  age  and  of  Roumelian  nationality  possessing 

small  property  qualification.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  placed  under 
he  administration  of  Austro-Hungary,  but  in  a  convention  concluded  between 
he  Porte  and  Austro-Hungary  in  April,  1879,  it  was  expressly  recognized  by  the 
\tter  power  that  the  Porte  still  retained  the  "sovereignty"  in  these  provinces, 
'he  Turkish  colours  were  still  to  be  hoisted  on  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and 
he  Turkish  coins  still  to  circulate,  but  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  two  pro- 
inces  was  to  go  to  Constantinople.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-bazar  is  also 

ccupied  by  Austro-Hungary  under  the  Berlin  treaty  "in  order  to  ensure  the 
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maintainance  of  the  new  political  status  as  well  as  the  liberty  and  security  of 
the  communications;"  but  it  remains  under  Turkish  administration. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  able-bodied  Mohammedans  who  have 
completed  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  substitution  is  allowed  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  about  £50.  Non-Mohammedans  are  not  liable  to  military  service,  but  have 
to  pay  an  exemption  tax  levied  alike  on  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages. 
Every  conscript  on  being  drawn  for  service  has  to  pass  three  years  in  the  Nizam 
(standing  army)  if  he  belongs  to  the  infantry,  and  four  years  if  he  belongs  to  the 
cavalry,  after  which  he  is  allowed  to  pass  a  year  at  home;  at  the  end  of  this 
year  he  is  transferred  to  the  Sinfi  Evril  or  first  ban  of  the  Redif  (reserves),  in 
which  he  spends  three  years,  his  services  only  being  called  for  in  time  of  war. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  years  he  is  again  liable  for  another  term  of  service  in  the 
second  ban  of  the  Redif,  and  subsequently  for  six  years'  service  in  the  militia, 
besides  which  he  may  still  be  compelled  to  join  the  army  on  the  outbreak  of  a 
great  war.  The  actual  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  is  not  certainly  known. 
Besides  the  regular  army  the  government  has  in  its  pay  a  number  of  irregular 
troops  (Bashi-Bazouks)  drawn  from  Circassia  and  other  provinces  inhabited  by 
nomad  populations  and  subject  to  little  discipline.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  have 
more  than  once  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  atrocities  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty.  For  the  Turkish  navy  the  crews  are  raised  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  time  of  service  is  twelve  years,  five  in 
active  service,  three  in  the  reserve,  and  four  m  the  Redif.  The  navy  at  the  end 
of  1882  consisted  of  15  large  armour-clad  ships,  together  with  numerous  small 
ironclads,  embracing  monitors  and  gun-boats  for  service  on  the  Danube,  and 
several  other  steamers  mostly  old-fashioned.  In  consequence  of  her  financial 
difficulties  Turkey  has  had  to  sell  some  of  the  best  of  her  warships  to  England. 

The  financial  condition  of  Turkey  is  thoroughly  unsound.  Since  1850  there 
has  been  a  constant  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  this  deficiency  is  calculated  al 
several  millions  annually  for  recent  years.  In  1854  a  foreign  debt  was  contracted 
for  the  first  time,  and  since  that  date  has  grown  rapidly.  In  July,  1876,  it  was 
announced  by  the  Turkish  government  that  no  payment  of  interest  would  b( 
made  until  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  became  more  settled.  In  1881  tlu 
government  agreed  to  hand  over  to  an  international  commission,  consisting  o: 
delegates  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  the  excise  revenues  of  Turkey 
to  be  administered  by  them,  entirely  separate  from  the  other  government 
administrations.  In  addition  to  the  foreign  debt  the  country  is  burdened  wit? 
an  internal  and  floating  debt  of  uncertain  amount,  as  well  as  with  an  issue  o: 
paper-money  in  the  form  of  caime's,  or  assign  ats,  which  have  been  put  intc 
forced  circulation  in  immense  quantities  since  July,  1876. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  capital  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  the  whole  Ottomar 
Empire  is  Constantinople,  called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul  and  by  the  Greeks 
Istampoli,  both  names  corruptions  of  the  Greek  eis  ten  polin,  meaning  "  into  th< 
city."  The  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known  throughout  the  civilized  work 
is  derived  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who  founded  the  city  on  tin 
site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  in  328  A.D.,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Romai 
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Empire.  In  choosing  this  site  the  emperor  showed  admirable  judgment,  for  there 
is  not  a  city  in  the  world  more  favourably  situated.  It  stands  picturesquely  on 
an  undulating  declivity  or  series  of  gentle  hills  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
a  triangular  promontory  in  the  south-east  of  the  mainland  of  Turkey,  having  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosporus  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Golden  Horn, 
an  inlet  of  the  latter  of  about  six  miles  in  length,  on  the  north.  It  is  thus 
surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides  excepting  the  west,  and  has  a  sea  front  of 
ibout  eight  miles  altogether  in  extent.  The  Golden  Horn,  forms  the  harbour, 
ind  is  capable  of  containing  1200  large  ships,  which  may  load  and  unload  along 


Constantinople  from  Miseri's  Hotel,  Scutari  in  the  distance. 

ie  quays.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  also  occupying  the 
xtremity  of  a  promontory,  the  peninsula  of  Pera,  are  situated  the  extensive 
aburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Tophana;  and  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus 
:ands  the  beautiful  town  of  Scutari,  which  is  in  reality  another  suburb  of 
'onstantinople,  and  is  included  under  the  same  administration  with  the  latter 
.ty.  Fanal  or  Fanar  is  the  name  of  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  who 
re  hence  known  as  Fanariotes.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  extremely  narrow, 
ark,  dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  so  crooked  that  hardly  any  two  of  them  run  for 
ny  length  parallel  to  each  other,  the  whole  seeming  one  vast  and  incompre- 
ensible  labyrinth  of  filthy  lanes.  The  houses  are  generally  low  and  ill-built, 
insisting  of  wood  and  earth,  in  some  cases  with  a  foundation  eight  or  ten  feet 
igh  of  rough  unhewn  stone.  A  far-projecting  roof  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
hich  commands  a  distant  view  of  the  country,  covers  the  whole.  The  windows 
roper  look  into  an  inner  court,  while  those  which  look  out  on  the  street  are 
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strictly  closed  with  a  cane  lattice.  Wares  of  all  kinds  are  exposed  for  sale  ii 
bazaars,  some  open  and  some  covered,  and  each  allotted  to  a  particular  trade  o 
class  of  merchandise.  The  Seraglio  or  palace  of  the  sultan  with  its  gardens  am 
groves  occupies  a  large  space  at  the  extreme  north-east  point  of  the  promontorj 
on  which  the  city  stands.  Of  the  numerous  mosques  the  most  celebrated  is  thai 
of  St.  Sophia  (originally  a  Christian  church,  and  the  most  ancient  in  the  city) 
surmounted  by  twenty  domes  of  equal  size  curiously  incrusted  with  varioui 
figures  and  devices  in  mosaic.  It  stands  in  an  open  square  paved  with  marbli 
and  shaded  with  plane-trees.  No  city  in  the  world  has  undergone  more  siege 
than  Constantinople;  yet  it  has  only  been  taken  thrice,  first  in  1204  by  th 
Crusaders,  next  in  1261,  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  am 
then  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  by  the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  an  even 
by  which  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  was  completed.  Th 
most  probable  estimate  of  the  population  of  Constantinople  is  about  6,00,000. 

Saloniki   (population   estimated   at    from    60,000   to    80,000),    the   ancien 
Thessalonica,  is  a  sea-port  city  finely  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill  a 
the  head  of  gulf  of  the  same  name  in  the  north-west  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.     It  i 
surrounded  by  lofty  stone  walls  about  five  miles  in  circuit  which  ascend  from  tb 
sea  in  a  triangular  form,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fortress.     Adrianople  (Turkisl 
Edreneh  or  Edirne;  about  60,000)  stands  on  the  Maritza  (the  ancient  Hebrus 
about  135  miles  west-north-west  of  Constantinople.     It  owes  its  name  to  tl 
emperor  Hadrian,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  second  century  after  Christ.     It  came  ini 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1361,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  rulers  ti 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.     Philippopolis  (about  24,000),  the  largest  town  i 
eastern  Roumelia,  is  situated  on  the  Maritza  in  the  west  of  the  province.     It 
called  by  the  Turks  Filibe  and  by  the  Bulgarians  Plivdor,  and  owes  the  name  • 
Philippopolis  to  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  who  rebuilt  it.     The  province  in  \vhi< 
it  is  situated  was  in  1876  the  scene  of  terrible  massacres  of  the  Bulgarians  1 
the  Turks.     Seraievo  or  Bosna-Serai  (about  21,000),  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  on  tl 
Migliazza,  is  a  well-built  town,  though  most  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.    Tl 
town  owes  its  name  to  a  serai  or  palace  erected  by  Mohammed  II.     It  is  t! 
centre  of  the  commerce  between  Turkey,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  South  German 
Sofia  (20,000),  the  present  capital  of  Bulgaria,  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  Boga 
near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Balkans.     It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Justini. 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardica.     Rustchuk,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  sai 
principality,  has  a  population  of  27,000;  Widdin,  on  the  same  river,  14,0( 
Tirnova,  the  former  capital  (12,000),  occupies  a  rocky  site,  singularly  intersect 
by  chasms  and  fissures,  in  the  heart  of  the  principality.     Candia  (12,000),  t 
capital  of  the  island  of  Crete,  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  protracted  sie 
it  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  the  seventeenth  century.     The  sk 
lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and  it  was  only  when  the  city  was  in  rui' 
its  walls  fairly  battered  down,  and  every  means  of  defence  exhausted,  that 
Christian  defenders  at  last  surrendered  (September  27,  1669). 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH. — In  ancient   times  the  entire   peninsula  of  wh 
Turkey  forms  a  part  belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire.     The  portion  north 
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he  Danube,  including  Eoumania,   Transylvania,  and  the  Russian  province  of 

>essarabia,  formed  the  province  of  Dacia,  which  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in 

be  beginning  of  the  second  century,  but  abandoned  by  Aurelian  about  270.     To 

tie  south  of  that  lay  Moesia,  corresponding  to  the  present  Servia  and  the  princi- 

ality  of  Bulgaria;  and  to  the  south  of  Mcesia  lay  the  province  of  Thrace  in  the 

ast  and  Macedonia  in  the  west.     West  of  Moesia  and  Macedonia  the  province 

f  Illyricum  included  the  whole  territory  from  the  north  of  the  modern  Bosnia  to 

.vlona  in  Albania;  and  south  of  it  lay  the  province  of  Epirus,  while  Thessaly 

-as  the  province  immediately  to  the  south  of  Macedonia.     The  present  kingdom 

f  Greece  was  a  separate  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.     The  eastern 

'.oman  Empire  continued  to  exist  for  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  western, 

ut  it  gradually  lost  ground  through  the  inroads  of  barbarous  tribes.     From  the 

;venth  century  downwards  the  empire  was  frequently  at  war  with  the  Servians 

id    Bulgarians,    who   formed   kingdoms   within   the    Roman   frontiers.     Two 

ervian  and  three  Bulgarian  kingdoms  arose  in  succession.     The  first  Servian 

ingdom,  embracing  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  whole  of  the  north-west 

:  the  peninsula,  lasted  from  the  seventh  to  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 

was  overthrown  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Basilius  II.     The  second,  formed  at 

le  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 

:ntury  over  Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Northern  Greece,  and  Albania,  but 

•fore  the  close  of   that   century  was  overthrown   by  the   Turks.     The  first 

ulgarian  kingdom  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the 

3ginning  of  the  tenth  century  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  but 

)out  970  was  destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.     The  second  was  founded 

>out  977  in  Macedonia,  with  Ochrida  for  its  capital,  and  existed  for  only  about 

rty  years  in  constant  warfare  with  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  finally  subju- 

ited  it.     The  third  (having  Tirnova  for  its  capital)  was  founded  near  the  close 

the  twelfth  century  in  the  region  now  forming  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  in 

ie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  second 

irvian  kingdom,  and  was  finally  extinguished  by  the   Turks  in  1393.     The 

urks  first  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  in  1355,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same 

ntury  they  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  and  imposed 

ibute  on  the  Byzantine  Empire.     In  1453  they  put  an  end  to  the  empire  by 

e  capture  of  Constantinople.     Between  1455  and  1473  they  reduced  Greece  to 

.bjection,  and   in   1477-78  conquered  Albania.     From   this  time   the  Turks 

mained  masters  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  till  the  present  century,  though 

e  Morea  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  for  about  thirty  years  at  the  end 

the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  island  of 

"ete,  which  was  held  by  Venice  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

'ccupied  by  the  Turks  only  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In 

'0  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  with  the  aid  of  the  great  powers  obtained  its  inde- 

•ndence.     Servia,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  achieved  for  itself  early  in  the 

esent  century  the  position  of  a  principality  tributary  to  Turkey,  but  with  an 

dependent  government,  a  position  which  was  recognized  in  the  Peace  of  Paris 

856.     The  same  peace  erected  the   Danubian  provinces  of  Walachia  and 
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Moldavia,  which  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte  abom 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  tributary  principalities,  and  in  18G] 
the  two  were  united  to  form  the  Principality  of  Roumania.  The  present  settle 
ment  of  Turkey  dates  from  the  Peace  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  which  declaret 
the  independence  of  Roumania  and  Servia,  gave  to  the  former  the  Dobrudsha  ii 
exchange  for  a  portion  of  Bessarabia  ceded  to  it  by  Russia  in  1856,  but  n<n 
restored  to  the  latter  power,  enlarged  the  area  of  Servia  and  also  of  Montenegrc 
where  a  Servian  tribe  had  maintained  its  independence  against  the  Turks  sine 
the  overthrow  of  the  second  Servian  kingdom  in  1389,  and  constituted  th 
tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  self-governing  province  of  Easter 
Roumelia. 


ROUMANIA. 

Roumania  is  an  independent  kingdom  lying  between  Russia,  Turkey,  an 
Austro-Hungary,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Carpathian  Mom 
tains.  It  is  composed  of  the  two  former  principalities  of  Walachia  (in  the  soutl 
west)  and  Moldavia  (in  the  north-east),  which  were  united  in  1861.  Its  greate. 
length,  east  to  west,  is  about  330  miles;  greatest  breadth,  north  to  south,  aboi 
300  miles;  its  area  is  49,262  square  miles;  population  about  5,376,000. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country,  except  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontii 
and  in  the  Dobrudsha,  may  be  described  as  composed  of  undulating  plains  of  gre; 
beauty  and  vast  extent,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  grass.     Geologically 
consists  almost  entirely  of  miocene  deposits.    The  Dobrudsha,  on  the  other  han 
is  for  the  most  part  low  and  in  the  east  marshy,  and  geologically  consists  in  tl 
main  of  eruptive  rocks.     It  contains,  however,  many  fertile  spots,  but  in  tl 
summer  is  burnt  up  and  resembles  a  desert,  while  in  the  spring  from  the  meltii 
of  the  snows  the  soil  takes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  muddy  slough.    The  draina; 
of  the  kingdom  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  separates 
from  Bulgaria  as  far  as  the  Dobrudsha.     The  climate  is  warm  in  summer  b 
severe  in  winter,  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  being  regularly  frozen  over  f 
about  six  weeks  every  year.     The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  wi 
few  exceptions  the  whole  kingdom  would  admit  of  being  cultivated  like  a  garde 
Nevertheless  only  about  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  is  under  the  plough  or 
vineyards,  but  wherever  agriculture  is  pursued  excellent  crops  are  raised 
abundance,  in  spite  of  the  imperfection  in  the  methods  of   cultivation.     T. 
principal  crops  are  wheat  and  maize;  but  barley,  millet,  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  ai 
sugar-beet  are  also  extensively  grown.     Some  of  the  wines  are  much  prize 
especially  the  white  wines  of  the  mountains.     By  far  the  greater  portion  of  t. 
country  is  in  pasture,  on  which  vast  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  go£ 
are  reared.     In  the  Dobrudsha  the  inhabitants  support  themselves  mainly  by  t 
rearing  of  sheep  and  buffaloes.     The  minerals  of  the  country  include  salt,  peti 
leum,  amber,  marble  and  other  stones,  all  of  which  are  utilized  to  some  exte 
and  the  first  two  to  a  considerable  extent,  besides  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  a: 
other  metals,  as  well  as  coal,  none  of  which  are  yet  worked.     The  manufactui 
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ire  insignificant.  The  internal  trade  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  large  number  of 
:xcise  duties  levied  by  the  towns.  There  is  a  large  overland  foreign  trade,  chiefly 
a  cattle,  with  the  surrounding  countries,  and  likewise  a  considerable  transmarine 
rade  with  Germany,  Eussia,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  through  the  port 
if  Galatz.  The  chief  export  is  grain.  The  total  length  of  the  Roumanian  railways 
3  equal  to  about  one  mile  for  every  57  square  miles  of  surface.  The  number  of 
irivate  letters  and  post-cards  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  about 
hree  for  every  two  persons,  and  the  number  oi  the  private  telegrams  to  about 
ne  for  every  5J  persons.  The  French  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures 
,Tas  introduced  into  Koumania  in  1876.  The  franc  is  called  lei. 

The  established  religion  of  Roumania  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which 
bout  97  per  cent  of  the  population  belongs.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  stand 
he  metropolitan  Archbishops  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
rimate  of  Roumania.  The  lower  clergy  differ  little  in  attainments  and  appear- 
nce  from  the  general  body  of  the  people,  and,  as  in  Russia,  follow  the  same 
ursuits  as  the  rest  of  the  people  when  not  engaged  in  their  clerical  duties, 
lach  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests, 
a  1863  the  national  finances  were  so  low  that  the  government  was  compelled 
>  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  whose  revenues  amounted  to  about 
third  of  that  of  the  state,  allowing  in  return  a  sum  of  about  £700,000  for  the 
ipport  of  the  religious  communities.  It  was  determined  that  the  balance  should 
2  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools,  hospitals,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  &c. 
ducation  is  gratuitous  and,  according  to  law,  compulsory.  In  reality,  however, 
le  school-attendance  is  very  meagre  even  in  the  towns,  while  in  the  country 
istricts  elementary  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  For  the  higher 
lucation  there  are  two  universities,  one  at  Bucharest  and  one  at  Jassy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Roumania  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 
omans  located  here  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  call  themselves  Romeni.  The 
.ce  is,  however,  far  from  being  an  unmixed  one,  being  modified  by  Greek, 
othic,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  elements.  This  mixture  makes  itself  apparent  in 
ieir  language,  three-fourths  of  the  words  of  which  are  almost  pure  Latin;  among 
ords  in  common  use  are,  apa,  water;  pane,  bread;  lemnu,  wood;  albu,  white; 
,  black;  and  so  on.  The  conjugations  also  of  the  verbs,  which  are  four  in 
amber,  correspond  exactly  to  the  four  conjugations  in  Latin.  For  a  long  time 
reek  was  the  language  spoken  by  the  court  and  the  upper  classes;  but  about 
rty  years  ago  this  language  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  French,  which  is 
)w  spoken  by  the  wealthier  classes  with  great  fluency. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
>ndition  of  the  people.  Till  1864  the  peasants  were  compelled  to  work  gratis 
r  the  proprietor  a  certain  number  of  days  every  year,  and  thus  were  fixed  to 
at  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born.  By  a  law  promulgated  in 
at  year,  however,  not  only  were  they  made  perfectly  free,  but  each  head  of  a 
mily  received  a  small  portion  of  land,  of  which  he  became  absolute  proprietor. 
ieir  dwellings  are  of  the  most  miserable  description.  Many  of  the  towns  are 
erely  agglomerations  of  large  houses,  the  residences  of  the  boyards  or  landed 
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gentry,  surrounded  by  the  huts  of  his  dependents.  The  streets  are  ill-paved,  or, 
as  is  most  generally  the  case,  not  paved  at  all,  and  are  disgustingly  filthy;  the 
roads,  of  which  there  are  too  few,  are  in  most  cases  in  such  a  disgraceful  condition 
that  vehicles  are  often  brought  to  a  dead  halt.  There  is  no  native  middle  class, 
and  the  higher  ranks  of  society  have  only  the  law  open  to  them  as  a  profession. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  a  few  foreigners.  The 
Non-Roumanians  form  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  these 
the  Jews,  who  are  held  in  the  greatest  aversion,  form  the  largest  proportion. 
Next  in  number  are  the  gypsies,  formerly  slaves  either  of  the  state,  the  convents. 


Walachian  Peasants. 

or  private  individuals,  but  now  free,  and  in  process  of  being  rapidly  assimilate 
to  the  Roumanian  population,  whose  language  and  religion  they  share.  Slav 
Germans,  and  Magyars  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  remaining  Non-Roumanian 

At  the  head  of  the  government  of  Roumania  is  a  monarch,  who  bore  the  tit 
of  prince  till  March  26,  1881,  when  the  title  was  formally  changed  to  that  • 
king.  The  charter  of  1866  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  tfl 
houses — a  senate,  consisting  of  76  members,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  consistir 
of  157  members,  of  whom  82  are  for  Walachia  and  75  for  Moldavia  Tl 
members  of  both  chambers  are  chosen  by  indirect  election,  the  first  vote 
choosing  electors,  and  these  in  their  turn  the  deputies.  All  citizens  who  ha1 
reached  their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  can  read  and  write,  have  a  right  to  vot 
and  all  who  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  and  have  a  small  annual  income,  a 
eligible  as  deputies. 

The  Danube  below  Isakcha  is  in  certain  respects  under  the  control  of  a  co 
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mission  constituted  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  The  commission,  in  which  the  seven  contracting  powers  of  these 
treaties  and  Eoumania  are  represented,  maintains  the  police  on  this  part  of  the 
Danube,  levies  imposts,  contracts  loans,  and  disposes  of  the  resources  derived 
therefrom  in  improving  and  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  Already  it  has  made  the  Sulina  arm  of  the  Danube  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  The  seat  of  the  commission  is  Galatz. 

The  revenue  of  the  principality  is  mainly  derived  from  a  poll-tax;  and  among 
the  other  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  some  other  direct  taxes,  state  property, 
and  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The  military  forces  of  Eoumania  are  divided  into 
the  permanent  and  territorial  army  (each  with  a  reserve),  the  militia,  the  civic 
^uard  in  the  towns,  and  the  levy  en  masse  in  the  country  districts.  Military 
service  is  obligatory,  and  it  is  determined  by  lot  whether  a  man  shall  serve  in 
:he  permanent  or  the  territorial  army. 

The  capital  of  Koumania  is  Bucharest  (221,000),  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Principality  of  Walachia,  and  the  most  populous  town  in  south-eastern  Europe 
liter  Constantinople  and  Pesth.  At  a  distance  it  has  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
mce  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  towers  and  domes  rising  up  from  the  midst 
if  umbrageous  foliage;  and  its  internal  aspect,  formerly  highly  disagreeable,  has 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  the  town  being  now  provided  with  wide  streets, 
3ne  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  large  and  well-kept  parks.  Jassy  (about 
)0,000),  the  capital  of  the  former  principality  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  north 
pf  Roumania  near  the  Pruth  on  the  small  river  Bahlui  Its  population  is  very 
nixed,  and  has  much  of  an  oriental  character.  The  port  of  Galatz  on  the 
3anube  has  a  population  estimated  at  80,000.  See  the  historical  sketch  of 
TURKEY. 


SERVIA. 

Servia  (in  Servian,  Srbija,  in  Turkish,  Sirp)  is  an  independent  kingdom, 
>ounded  north  by  Hungary,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save  and  the 
Danube;  east  by  Roumania  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube)  and 
Bulgaria;  south  by  Turkey;  and  west  by  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  on 
;he  greater  part  of  this  frontier  by  the  Drin.  The  area,  including  the  additions 
)f  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  July,  1878,  is  18,781  square 
niles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1880,  1,700,000,  giving 
m  average  of  90  to  the  square  mile. 

The  surface  has  a  general  slope  towards  the  north,  but  is  on  the  whole 
.'ery  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  ramifications  of  three  great  mountain- 
•hains — those  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  north-east,  of  the  Balkan  in  the  south- 
east, and  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  in  the  west.  The  summits  are  often  below  2000 
'eet,  and  seldom  exceed  3000  feet.  The  whole  surface  belongs  to  the  basin 
)f  the  Danube,  which  receives  the  drainage  partly  directly  and  partly  by  the 
rentier  rivers  Save,  augmented  by  the  Drin  and  the  Timok,  but  most  of  all 
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by  the  Morava,  which,  besides  flowing  in  a  main  stream  from  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  north  to  the  Danube,  receives  two  large  branches  under  the  names 
of  the  East  and  West  Morava,  and  is  fed  by  numerous  affluents  along  the 
whole  line  of  its  course.  The  climate  is  somewhat  rigorous  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous parts,  but  very  mild  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  especially  those  open  to 
the  south  and  sheltered  by  hills  in  the  north.  Vegetation  is  vigorous,  both  in 
the  mountainous  districts  and  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  former  being  generally 
covered  with  forests  of  excellent  timber-trees,  among  which,  where  the  elevation 
is  not  very  great,  the  walnut  is  conspicuous,  and  the  latter  being  generally 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  and  several  of  the  finer 
fruits  and  cereals.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  maize,  wheat  (both  of 
which  are  exported),  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Wine  is  grown  in  the  districts  adjoin- 
ing Hungary,  and  cotton  in  the  warmest  parts.  Pasturage  is  neglected.  The 
minerals  include  argentiferous  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  a  little  gold.  The  first 
occurs  particularly  in  the  north-east;  the  second  also  occurs  chiefly  in  the  north- 
east, at  Tanda  and  Lonka,  but  it  has  been  partially  worked  also  in  the  west  and 
south-west;  iron  is  pretty  generally  diffused,  but  is  not  in  many  places  workable. 
Manufacturing  industries  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  although  in  quite  recent 
times  government  has  done  much  to  encourage  them.  Trade,  which  has  the 
assistance  of  great  navigable  rivers,  ought  to  be  extensive,  but  is  still  in  a  back 
ward  state.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Austria,  and,  though  to  a  much  less 
extent,  with  France,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  and  Eoumania.  The  total 
annual  imports  are  officially  valued  at  about  £2,000,000,  and  the  exports  at 
considerably  less.  The  chief  exports  are  live  animals,  particularly  hogs,  which 
grow  up  in  vast  numbers,  almost  without  care  or  expense,  on  the  mast  of  the 
extensive  forests;  cereals,  hides,  and  prunes  are  also  largely  exported.  The 
commercial  resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped,  chiefly  fron 
the  want  of  good  roads.  A  railway  between  Belgrade  on  the  north  and  Yranj; 
on  the  south  frontiers  is,  however,  in  course  of  construction,  and  there  are  about 
1500  miles  of  telegraphs  open.  Up  till  1879  Servia  had  no  separate  monetan 
system,  the  coins  chiefly  circulating  being  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Turkish,  th( 
rate  of  exchange  for  which  was  fixed  by  a  legal  tariff,  but  in  that  year  the  metric 
monetary  system  was  introduced.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  one  franc;  th( 
gold  milan  is  equal  to  20  dinars.  Though  the  official  weights  and  measure.' 
have  been  also  adapted  to  the  metric  system,  those  used  by  the  people  are  tht 
Turkish,  and  (in  foreign  trade)  the  Austrian.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  Slavonians,  and  adhere  to  the  Greek  Church,  the  Turkish  populatior 
on  the  districts  annexed  in  1878  (measuring  4250  square  miles)  having  rapidh 
disappeared.  The  gypsy  population  (numbering  about  25,000)  is  devotim 
itself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  on  the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  th< 
government.  There  are  about  2000  Jews,  who  have  much  of  the  commerce  ii 
their  hands.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1869.  The  government  i: 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  king  is  at  the  head  of  the  executive,  am 
is  assisted  by  a  number  of  ministers  responsible  to  the  nation.  The  legislativ< 
authority  is  vested  in  two  independent  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  skupshtina,  o: 
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ational  assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  seventeen  members  nominated 
y  the  king,  and  is  always  in  session.  The  latter  is  elected  by  the  people 
t  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  two  thousand  electors.  All  males  paying 
irect  taxes,  and  not  being  domestic  servants  or  gypsies,  have  the  right  to  vote, 
'he  principal  source  of  revenue  in  Servia  is  a  graduated  capitation  tax  levied  in 
IQ  first  instance  on  the  communes  or  parishes.  A  foreign  debt  was  contracted 
)r  the  first  time  in  1877.  According  to  law  every  Servian  is  liable  for  military 
jrvice  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  year.  The  military  forces  are  divided 
ito  the  standing  army  and  the  national  army,  the  latter  divided  into  two  classes 
oans),  the  first  of  which  is  organized  along  with  the  standing  army  in  time  of 
•ar.  The  capital  of  Servia  is  Belgrade  (27,000),  on  the  Danube,  immediately 
elow  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Save.  It  possesses  a  citadel,  and  was  at 
ne  time  strongly  fortified;  and  being  the  key  of  Hungary  was  long  an  object  of 
erce  contention  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  was  first  taken  by  the 
'urks  in  1521,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  1688.  From  1688  to  1690 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  from  1690  to  1717  again  in  those  of  the 
'urks,  from  1717  to  1739  again  in  Austrian  possession,  as  it  was  once  more 
etween  1789  and  1791.  The  skupshtina  meets  at  the  small  town  of  Kragujevatz, 
a  an  affluent  which  the  Morava  receives  on  its  left  bank  For  the  history  of 
ervia  see  the  historical  sketch  of  TURKEY. 


MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro  is  the  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a  principality  in  the  north- 
est  of  Turkey  between  Bosnia  and  Albania,  called  by  the  natives  Chernagora 
tr/tagora),  and  by  the  Turks  Kara-Dagh,  all  the  different  names  having  the 
,ime  meaning,  namely,  Black  Mountain.  The  Italian  name  has  been  adopted  by 
le  rest  of  Europe.  Till  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  the  principality  had  no 
•aboard,  but  by  that  treaty  a  small  strip  along  the  Adriatic  was  given  to  the 
.•incipality,  the  territory  of  which  was  enlarged  also  in  other  directions.  Strong 
ressure  has,  however,  had  to  be  used  towards  Turkey  by  the  European  powers 
.  order  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  whole  territory  demanded 
a-  Montenegro.  The  total  area  of  the  principality  is  now  about  3700  square 
iles;  the  estimated  population,  236,000,  or  about  64  to  the  square  mile. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  succession  of  elevated  naked 
dges,  diversified  here  and  there  by  lofty  mountain  peaks,  some  of  them  attaining 
evations  of  5000  feet  or  6000  feet,  or  even  higher  on  the  borders  of  the  country, 
i  some  parts  it  looks  "like  a  sea  of  immense  waves  turned  into  stone."  The 
hole  territory,  indeed,  is  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme,  but  has  also,  especially 
•und  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  a  few  beautiful  but  small  valleys,  in  which  the  soil 
tolerably  fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy,  in  the  mountains  severe,  but  in  the 
Mghbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari  delightful,  and  warm  enough  to  allow 
ives  and  figs,  wine,  tobacco,  pomegranates,  and  oranges  to  thrive.  Forests  of 
iluable  timber  in  some  places  cover  the  mountain  sides.  The  chief  occupations 
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of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  (including  the  rearing  of  live  stock)  and  fishin« 
the  latter  carried  on  principally  in  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  about  half  of  which  wa 
assigned  to  the  principality  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rud 
and  inefficient  state,  though  every  cultivable  piece  of  land,  even  if  only  a  few  fet 
square,  is  planted  with  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  or  some  other  useful  plant.  Sheej 
goats,  and  pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers;  the  two  former  affording  a  profitabl 
supply  of  wool  and  cheese  for  exportation.  The  fish  principally  caught  is  car] 
which  is  dried  and  salted  for  export  to  Vienna  and  Trieste.  The  Montenegrir 
belong  to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  of  peoples.  They  ai 
generally  of  tall  stature  and  well  proportioned,  with  singularly  powerful  voice 


View  in  Montenegro. 

which  enables  them  to  carry  on  conversations  at  incredible  distances.  Both  in< 
and  women  are  very  robust :  the  latter  are  often  beautiful  when  young,  but  so< 
lose  their  good  looks  by  laborious  and  unfeminine  occupations,  the  women  bein 
in  fact,  the  beasts  of  burden  of  Montenegro.  The  people  generally  are  cheerf 
in  manner,  extremely  brave,  pure  in  their  morals,  and  hospitable  and  courteo 
to  all  except  the  Turks,  whom  they  hate  with  an  excessive  and  enduring  hatre 
The  men  go  at  all  times  fully  armed,  whatever  be  the  occupation  in  which  th 
are  engaged.  The  Montenegrin  mode  of  living  is  hardy  and  primitive,  and  thi 
food  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  unleavened  bread  made  of  Indian  coi 
cheese,  milk,  and  vegetables.  Meat  and  fish  they  seldom  taste.  The  produc 
of  their  own  land  seldom  suffice  to  meet  even  their  limited  wants,  and  in  tim 
of  peace  from  2000  to  3000  Montenegrins  proceed  to  Constantinople,  Asia  Mint 
and  Egypt  to  seek  for  employment.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  generally  vri 
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;hatched  roofs;  but  many  are  covered  partly  or  entirely  with  wooden  shingles. 
There  are  no  towns  in  Montenegro,  but  there  are  some  300  villages,  one  of  which, 
Jettinye,  situated  at  the  height  of  3600  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the  capital.  The 
.anguage  of  the  Montenegrins  is  a  remarkably  pure  dialect  of  Servian.  In  religion 
:lie  people  are  all  of  the  Greek  Church.  Education  is  not  much  thought  of,  though 
;hat  of  boys  is  beginning  to  receive  some  little  attention,  and  there  has  even  been 
3stablished  (with  Eussian  assistance)  a  higher  class  school  for  girls.  Since  1870 
i  newspaper  has  been  published  at  Cettinye,  and  in  the  spring  of  1879  the  first 
bookseller's  shop  was  opened,  and  the  first  reading  society  established.  Mon- 
tenegro, until  1851,  was  governed  by  a  Vladika  or  prince,  who  was  at  once  a 
bishop,  a  judge,  a  legislator,  and  a  commander-in-chief.  In  1851  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  disjoined,  the  Vladika  confining  himself  to  the  latter, 
rt'hile  the  former  devolved  on  the  Hospodar.  By  an  administrative  statute  pro- 
jlaimed  .March  21,  1879,  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  state  council  of 
.'ight  members,  four  nominated  by  the  prince,  and  the  remaining  four  by  the 
inhabitants  who  are  bearing  or  have  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
inhabitants  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  governed  by  a  chief  called  knjas  and 
elected  elders.  The  independence  of  the  principality  was  first  formally  recognized 
by  Turkey  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  See  the 
historical  sketch  of  TURKEY. 


GREECE. 

Greece  (in  Greek,  Hellas)  is  a  kingdom  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  consisting 
»f  a  mainland  portion  and  of  numerous  islands.  The  former  is  separated  from 
Turkey  in  the  north  by  an  irregular  boundary  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
md  the  river  Arta  in  the  west  to  a  point  at  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  to 
:he  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Salambria  in  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  on  the  east. 
This  boundary  includes  a  considerable  territory  which  was  ceded  to  Greece  by 
Turkey  (in  consequence  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  by  the  great  powers) 
in  1881,  and  which  has  now  been  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of  Athamania, 
Hestiaeotis,  Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  and  Magnesia.  A  considerably  larger 
Accession  of  territory  was  originally  proposed,  so  as  to  include  the  town  of 
Yanina,  &c.  The  islands  lie  chiefly  on  the  east  and  south-east,  by  far  the  largest 
being  Euboea  or  Negropont,  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow 
•hannel  of  Euripo.  The  other  islands  form  four  principal  groups: — The  North 
Sporades,  on  the  north-east  of  Euboea;  the  Western  Sporades,  -chiefly  in  the 
Gulf  of  Egina,  or  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia;  the  Cyclades;  and 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— Greece  is  now  divided  into  eighteen  nomarchies,  which 
are  again  subdivided  into  eparchies,  and  these  again  into  denies.  The  following 
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table  gives  the  names  of  the  nomarchies,  with  the  area  of  each  of  them,  and  th< 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1879: — 


Nomarchies. 

Area. 

Population, 
1879. 

Livadia    or 
Northern 
Greece. 

1.  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
2.  Phthiotis  an  d  Phocis,      ... 
3.  Acarnania  and  .^Etolia,  ... 
4.  Euboea  (including  the  northern  Sporades), 
C   5.  Achaia  and  Elis,  ... 

2,478 
2,053 
3,027 
1,574 
1,908 

185,364 
128,440 
138,444 
95,136 
181,632 

Peloponnesus, 

6.  Arcadia,    ... 

2,028 

148,905 

Morea,   or    , 

7.  Laconia,    ... 

1,678 

121,116 

Southern 

8.  Messenia,  ... 

1,226 

155,760 

Greece. 

9.  Argolis  and  Corinthia,    ... 
110.  Cyclades,  

1,448 
926 

136,081 
132,020 

Ionian  Islands.  - 

'11.  Kerkyra  or  Corfu   (including  Paxos 
and  Santa  Maura  or  Leucas), 
12.  Cephalonia  or  Kephallenia  (including 
Ithaki),            
^13.  Zakynthos  (Zante), 
Army,  Navv,  and  Sailors  abroad,  ... 
14-18.  New  Territory,         

427 

302 

278 

5J160 

106,109 

80,543 

44,522 
25,703 
300,000 

Total,         

24,513 

1,979,775 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. — The  coast-line  of  Greece  is  longer  in  proportion  ti 
its  surface  than  that  of  any  other  European  country  except  our  own.      On  tin 


The  Bay  of  Navarino,  south-west  coast  of  Messenia. 


west  side  the  shores  consist  for  the  most  part  of  steep  cliffs,  but  on  the  east  sid 
they  are  less  forbidding;  and  this  is  the  side  also  which  contains  the  bes 
harbours.  As  regards  its  surface  Greece  is  pre-eminently  a  mountainous  country 
The  only  plain  is  that  of  Thessaly,  in  the  recently  added  territory,  aw 
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hough  there  are  some  valleys  they  are  of  no  great  size.  The  greater  part 
if  its  surface  consists  of  a  confused  net-work  of  mountains  varying  from  3000 
o  7000  feet  in  height.  In  the  north  is  the  Pindus  range  on  the  west,  and 
»Iount  Pelion  and  Mount  Ossa  on  the  east;  on  the  south  of  Thessaly  is  the  range 
nciently  called  Othrys>  but  now  having  no  general  name,  and  from  Albania  by 
everal  ranges  of  mountains  not  forming  a  chain.  To  the  south  of  Othrys  is 
,Iount  (Eta,  and  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  range  another  range  of 
aountains  branches  off  to  the  south.  This  is  the  celebrated  Parnassus,  which 
t  its  highest  point  exceeds  8000  feet.  The  peaks  of  Cithseron,  Parnes,  Pente- 
icus,  and  Hymettus  lie  in  the  same  direction,  but  are  more  distinguished  for 
heir  classic  celebrity  than  for  their  height.  The  range  in  which  these  peaks  are 

found  is  continued  to 
the  south-east  point  of 
continental  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  Zea,  Ther- 
mia,  Serpho,  and  Siph- 
anto  may  be  regarded 
as  continuations  of  it. 
This  range  on  the  south 
and  that  of  (Eta  on  the 
north  inclose  the  basin 
of  the  Mavronero  (the 
ancient  Cephissus)  with 
Lake  Topolias  (Copais), 
a  lake  whose  superfluous 
waters  escape  by  subter- 
ranean outlets  (Tcata- 
bothra\ 

The  chief  feature  in  the  mountain  system  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  a  range  or 
^ries  of  ranges  forming  a  circle  round  the  valley  of  Arcadia  in  the  interior, 
aving  a  number  of  branches  proceeding  outward  from  it  in  different  directions, 
ividing  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  several  other  valleys.  The  loftiest 
art  of  the  mountainous  circle  round  Arcadia  is  that  lying  to  the  north,  with 
ak  of  Zyria  (Cyllene),  7800  feet  high,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  Olonos 
Krymanthus),  7300  feet  high,  at  its  western.  The  southern  part  consists  rather 
f  a  series  of  heights  than  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  highest  range  which 
ranches  off  from  the  circle  round  Arcadia,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  range  in  the 
'eloponnesus,  is  Mount  Pentadaktylon  (Taygetus),  which  strikes  southwards, 
-•parating  the  ancient  divisions  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in 
'ape  Matapan.  The  other  chains  are  of  no  importance.  Of  the  plains  of  the 
'eloponnesus  none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  small  plain  of  Olympia  in  Elis, 
•here  in  ancient  times  the  Olympic  Games  were  held  every  fourth  year,  and 
'here  excavations  begun  by  the  German  government  in  1875  have  brought  to 
ght  interesting  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  fragments  of  sculpture,  bronzes, 
iscriptions,  and  other  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 


Remains  of  Ancient  Temple  in  Corinth. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS. — The  rock  most  largely  developed  in  tl. 
mountains  of  Greece  is  limestone,  which  often  assumes  the  form  of  the  fines 
marble.  Tertiary  formations  prevail  in  the  north-east  of  the  Peloponnesus;  ain 
in  the  north-west,  along  the  shores  of  Elis,  are  considerable  tracts  of  alluviuir 
Volcanic  rocks  are  not  seen  on  the  mainland,  but  form  considerable  masses  i 
some  of  the  islands.  From  the  most  ancient  period  a  fine  kind  of  statuar 
marble  has  been  worked  on  the  island  of  Paros.  The  working  of  the  argent 
ferous  lead-mines  of  Laurion  in  Attica,  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  th 
ancient  Athenians,  was  resumed  in  1871. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  is  generally  mild,  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  se 
equable  and  genial,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior  sometime 
very  cold.  During  the  summer  rain  scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the  channels  < 
almost  all  the  minor  streams  become  dry.  The  air  is  then  remarkably  clear,  an 
a  month  will  sometimes  pass  away  without  a  cloud  being  seen.  A  sudden  changi 
however,  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  harvest.  Rain  becomes  frequent  an 
copious,  and  the  streams  which  had  been  dried  up  not  only  fill  their  channel 
but  frequently  overflow  them  and  lay  considerable  tracts  under  water.  In  th 
way  stagnant  pools  and  marshes  are  occasionally  formed;  and  as  the  hej 
increases,  the  vapours  arising  from  them  become  almost  pestilential,  and  inte 
mittent  fevers  prevail.  By  ancient  Greek  writers,  as  by  Herodotus,  Hippocrate 
and  Aristotle,  the  climate  of  Greece  is  highly  commended,  and  on  this  accoui 
it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  malaria  which  now  infests  the  air  in  summer  di 
not  then  prevail  to  the  same  extent,  a  circumstance  that  is  easily  explained  I 
the  fact  that  in  those  times  the  country  was  more  thickly  populated  and  bett< 
cultivated. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— The  cultivated  land  in  Greece  is  est 
mated  at  only  one-fourth  of  the  cultivable  area,  and  of  the  land  under  cultivatic 
nearly  a  half,  according  to  the  backward  system  of  agriculture  still  pursued  : 
Greece,  where  the  plough  in  use  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  Hesk 
described  3000  years  ago,  is  always  fallow.  The  improvement  that  has  takt 
place  of  late  years  is  nevertheless  stated  to  be  considerable.  The  produce  of  tl 
arable  land  is  said  to  have  increased  50  per  cent  since  1863,  and  500,000  acr 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  within  the  same  period.  Tl 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  The  cultivated  land  produces  i 
the  fruits  of  the  latitude — figs,  almonds,  dates,  oranges,  citrons,  melons,  &c. — 
abundance  and  of  excellent  quality,  without  receiving  any  great  share  of  attentio 
The  vine  also  grows  vigorously,  yielding  annually  more  than  15,000,000  galloi 
of  wine.  But  a  much  more  important  product  of  Greece,  especially  on  the  coas 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  San 
Maura,  is  the  Corinthian  grape  or  currant,  the  export  of  which  is  rapidly  increa 
ing  in  value.  Another  important  object  of  cultivation  is  the  olive,  for  whii 
both  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  alike  favourable.  The  culture  of  the  mulberr 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  has  recently  been  greatly  extended,  and  alrea( 
promises  important  results.  The  forests  of  Greece  are  extensive,  and  conta 
among  other  trees  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak  (Quercus  jfigilops),  which  yields  tl 
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alonia  of  commerce.  In  spite  of  this,  owing  to  defective  management,  the 
>rests  do  not  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  domestic  animals 
re  neither  numerous  nor  of  good  breeds.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  some  parts 
[  northern  Greece  and  in  Arcadia,  where  a  kind  of  Barbary  sheep,  and  also 
lerinoes,  are  frequently  kept,  and  yield  a  wool  which  is  much  admired  both 
>r  its  length  and  its  fineness.  In  the  same  districts  goats  of  a  superior  description 
re  kept,  and  having  long  fine  hair,  are  regularly  shorn. 

MANUFACTURES,  &c.— The  manufactures  are  extremely  limited,  but  with  all 
:her  branches  of  industry  in  Greece  are  increasing.  While  in  1868  there  was 
ot  a  single  steam  manufactory  in  the  Piraeus,  there  were  ten  years  later  more 
tan  thirty,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  there  were  at  the  latter  date  upwards  of 
hundred.  Since  1870  the  introduction  of  cotton-spinning  mills  has  greatly 
iduced  the  import  of  cotton-yarn.  Leather  manufactures  form  an  important 
ranch  of  industry  on  the  island  of  Syra  and  in  some  other  parts.  But  unques- 
onably  the  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is  ship-building, 
Inch  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  various  points  of  the  coast  on  the 
iainland  (especially  at  the  Piraeus)  and  on  several  of  the  islands. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— Much  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
reeks,  who  are  still,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  essentially  a  maritime  and 
)mmercial  people,  is  merely  coasting;  but  the  foreign  trade  also  is  of  .considerable 
rtent,  having  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity  since  the  independence  of  the 
ountry  was  established.  A  large  part  of  the  foreign  shipping  of  Greece  is  that 
hich  deals  with  the  import  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Great 
ritain  and  Germany  into  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  In  regard  to  this  branch 
le  peculiar  advantages  which  the  Greeks  possess  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
nguage  and  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people  of  these 
mntries  have  given  them  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  Even  the  British,  who 
ive  long  tried  to  compete  with  them,  have  begun  to  find  it  hopeless.  The  total 
innage  of  Greek  vessels  above  60  tons  burden  is  equal  to  nearly  a  third  of  that 
:  the  same  size  of  vessels  belonging  to  France.  The  chief  ports  of  Greece  are 
orfu,  New  Syra,  Piraeus  (the  port  of  Athens),  and  Patras.  The  principal  exports 
:  Greece  are  currants  and  olive  oil;  but  valonia,  emerystone,  silk,  dried  figs,  raisins, 
•ney,  wax,  madder,  and  other  articles  are  also  exported;  the  principal  imports 
•o  cereals,  and  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
jvelopment  of  Greece  at  the  present  time  is  the  want  of  good  roads,  which  are 
?culiarly  necessary  in  so  mountainous  a  country.  Attention  has  now  begun  to 
•  directed  to  the  supplying  of  this  want,  but  hitherto  the  public  works  which 
ave  mainly  engaged  the  energies  of  the  Greeks  are  the  construction  and 
•storation  of  harbours,  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  the  execution  of  drainage 
orks,  and  the  rebuilding  of  towns  and  villages.  The  only  railway  as  yet  opened 
i  Greece  is  that  between  Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  about  7  miles  in  length.  The 
amber  of  private  letters  annually  carried  by  the  Greek  post-office  is  equal  to  less 
lan  two  per  head  of  the  population,  the  number  of  telegrams  equal  to  about  one 
>r  every  five  persons. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— In  1876  Greece  entered  the  mone- 
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tary  league  of  which  the  other  members  are  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium 
and  Servia,  and  all  the  members  of  which  have  a  monetary  unit  equal  to  the  fram 
in  value.  The  name  of  the  Greek  unit  is  the  drachme,  divided  into  100  lepta.  Thi 
French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  had  been  introduced  (under  natin 
Greek  names)  forty  years  previously,  but  the  people  still  adhere  to  the  ol( 
system.  In  the  latter  the  standard  lineal  measure  was  the  pike,  equal  to  27  inches 
the  standard  square  measure  was  the  stremma,  nearly  equal  to  ^  of  an  Englisl 
acre;  the  standard  weight  was  the  oke  =  2'8  Ibs.  avoirdupois:  44  okes  were  equa 
to  1  cantar,  or  about  124  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION.— The  Greek  Church  alone  is  established,  bu 
all  other  forms  of  religion  enjoy  toleration.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
subject  to  the  king,  is  vested  in  a  permanent  synod,  which  sits  at  Athens,  am 
consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  king  from  the  highest  dignitaries  of  th 
church.  There  is  one  metropolitan,  who  has  his  seat  at  Athens,  fifteen  arch 
bishops,  and  sixteen  bishops,  who  are  presented  and  ordained  by  the  synod,  am 
confirmed  and  invested  by  the  king. 

The  educational  system  of  Greece,  organized  in  1834  by  George  Gennadios 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  of  independence,  is  among  the  best  in  the  worlo 
There  are  three  grades  of  schools,  the  demotic  or  primary  national  schools;  th 
Hellenic  or  secondary  grammar  schools;  and  the  gymnasia,  in  which,  it  is  assertec 
the  range  and  the  level  of  the  teaching  are  much  the  same  as  in  a  German  gyre 
nasium  or  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  public  schools.  In  all  three  grades  of  school 
education  is  gratuitous,  and  in  the  primary  schools  it  is  compulsory  on  all  childre 
between  five  and  twelve.  There  are  in  addition  two  universities,  at  Atlien 
(founded  in  1834,  opened  in  1836)  and  Corfu  (founded  by  Lord  Gifford  in  18H 
opened  in  1824),  the  former  attended  by  between  1200  and  1300  student.1 
rather  more  than  half  of  whom  are  said  to  come  from  districts  under  the  rule  c 
the  sultan.  Thus  far  education  seems  to  be  actually  diffused  among  the  peopl 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  all  observers  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  eagernes 
with  which  the  opportunities  afforded  for  education  are  taken  advantage  of  fc 
the  young.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  in  the  soci; 
condition  of  Greece  at  the  present  time  is  the  large  number  of  young  men  of  goo 
education,  who,  having  passed  through  the  university  course  at  Athens,  find  then 
selves  without  any  proper  sphere  of  employment,  and  are  obliged  to  adopt  th 
career  of  journalist,  politician,  and  place-hunter.  Many  of  these  are  now,  ho\» 
ever,  said  to  be  finding  better  ways  of  turning  their  education  to  account  throng 
the  rapid  development  of  trade  and  industry. 

PEOPLE,  £c. — The  population  contains  a  considerable  intermixture  of  foreig 
stocks,  among  which  the  Albanese,  or  Arnauts,  are  the  most  numerous ;  but  t 
great  majority,  though  not  without  some  taint  in  their  blood,  are  of  genuin 
Greek  extraction,  and  both  in  physical  and  mental  features  bear  a  marke 
resemblance  to  their  celebrated  forefathers.  It  is  true  that  the  degradin 
bondage  to  which  they  were  subjected  for  centuries  has  sunk  them  far  belol 
their  natural  level,  and  too  often  substituted  sycophancy  and  low  cunning  f 
the  intellectual  superiority  which,  in  earlier  and  better  times,  displayed  itself 
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umortal  productions  of  the  chisel  and  the  pen;  but  that  the  original  elements 
f  greatness  still  exist  has  been  proved  by  the  noble  struggles  which  they  have 
tade  for  independence.  The  density  of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1879 
as  equal  to  about  86  to  the  square  mile,  which  shows  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
,tion  since  1870,  when  the  average  density  was  about  75  to  the  square  mile. 
his  increase  is  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  found  to  have 
,ken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  province  except  the  island  of 
ante.  The  most  densely  populated  of  the  nomarchies  of  Greece  is  Cephalonia, 
hich  has  a  population  of  266  to  the  square  mile;  and  those  of  Corfu,  Zante, 
id  the  Cyclades  have  also  a  denser  population  than  any  nomarchy  on  the 
ainland,  where  the  densest  population  is  found  in  Messenia  (127  to  the  square 
ile). 

The  language  of  modern  Greece,  as  spoken  by  the  uneducated  classes,  is 
lied  Romaic,  from  the  fact  that  those  who  speak  it  considered  themselves 
;fore  the  descent  of  the  Turks  upon  Europe  as  belonging  to  the  Roman 
mpire,  and  hence  called  themselves  Eomaioi,  or  Romans.  The  Greek  of  the 
lucated  classes,  that  used  in  the  newspapers  and  other  literature  of  the  present 
iv,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Greek  of  antiquity, 
hich  renders  it  easy  for  any  one  who  has  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with 
icient  Greek  to  read  the  literary  Greek  of  the  present  day.  The  domain  of 
e  Romaic  comprises  not  only  the  whole  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Greece,  but 
so  Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Rumili,  Albania,  and  Anatolia,  and  the  islands  of 
rete  and  Cyprus,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  not  belonging  to 
reece.  The  purest  Romaic  is  spoken  in  the  less  frequented  isles  of  the  Archi- 
•lago,  and  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior.  In  the 
>rthern  provinces  it  is  mixed  chiefly  with  Albanian.  Besides  the  foreign  words 
hich  have  been  introduced  into  northern  Greek,  a  pretty  large  number  of 
Drds  are  found  which  have  changed  their  original  signification  although  they 
.ve  retained  their  original  form.  Ancient  words  are  most  commonly  found  in 
Unifications  the  most  remote  from  the  original  or  derivative  sense.  The 
ammar  has  also  undergone  considerable  modifications.  The  ancient  ortho- 
aphy  of  the  language  is  still  preserved,  but  considerable  changes  appear  to 
ve  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation.  The  vowels  r\,  i,  and  v,  and  the 
phthongs  ft,  01,  and  vi,  are  all  pronounced  like  ea  in  the  English  word  mean. 
is  now  pronounced  as  v,  and  the  sound  of  b  is  expressed  by  fjnr.  A  is  pro- 
•unced  like  th  in  thus,  and  0  like  th  in  think. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— As  first  drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers 

1830  the  Greek  monarchy  was  nearly  absolute;  but  in  1844,  and  again  in 

64,  important  modifications  were  made.     According  to  the  present  constitu- 

i»n  the  throne  is  hereditary  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.     The  king 

ist  be  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church.     He  attains  his  majority  at  the  age  of 

rhteen.     The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 

•>fle,  the  members  of  which  (proportioned  in  number  to  the  amount  of  the 

ipulation)  are  elected  for  four  years  by  ballot  by  manhood  suffrage.     It  meets 

ory  year  on  the  1st  of  November,  unless  called  at  an  earlier  date  for  special 

24 
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business.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  king  through  a  responsible 
ministry.  Justice  is  administered  on  the  basis  of  the  French  civil  code.  The 
supreme  court  (Areios  Pagos)  has  its  seat  at  Athens.  The  finances  of  Greece  are 
unfortunately  in,  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  public  revenue,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  rent  of  national  property,  the  produce  of  forests,  indirect  and 
direct  taxation,  has  seldom,  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  been  suffi 
cient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  matters  is  saio 


Athens  and  Mount  Hymettus,  from  Mount  St.  Elias. 

to  be  the  excessive  number  of  government  officials,  who  form  one-twelfth  of  tl 
whole  population. 

According  to  a  law  passed  in  1879  all  able-bodied  males  in  Greece  abo^ 
twenty-one  are  liable  for  military  service,  and  substitution  is  not  allowed.  Tl 
term  of  active  service  in  the  regular  army  is  fixed  at  three  years,  in  the  reserv 
at  six,  and  in  the  militia  ten.  The  navy  4s  manned  by  conscription  from  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  but  voluntary  enlistment  is  greatly  encouraged  1 
the  government. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Greece  does  not  possess  a  single  town  with  more  thi 
50,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  the  largest  town  in  it 
Athens  (in  modern  Greek,  Athinai;  in  ancient  Greek,  Athenai),  with  a  populatii 
of  about  63,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  about  four  mil 
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f  m  the  Saronic  Gulf  between  the  Acropolis  and  Mount  Lykabettos.     The  chief 

.ries  of  this  city  all  belong  to  antiquity.     Its  most  glorious  period  was  in  the 

li  century  B.C.,  when,  as  an  independent  republic,  it  was  the  acknowledged 

]  der  of  the  Greek  states,  when  Pericles  stood  at  the  head  of  its  government, 

A  en  the  Parthenon  and  others  of  its  principal  buildings  were  erected,  and  when 

i  principal  sculptors,  dramatists,  poets,  and  philosophers  nourished.     Even  then, 

hvever,  Athens  is  believed  not  to  have  had  a  population  exceeding  200,000  at 

t-  most.     As  regards  the  mere  external  aspect  of  the  city,  Athens  was  at  no 

tie  so  splendid  as  under  the  Antonines  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  when  the 

rgnificent  works  of  from  eight  to  ten  centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices 

c  Pericles  were  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new  buildings.     Of  the  monuments 

antiquity  that  have  come  down  to  our  own  time  the  most  important  is  the 

rns  of  the  Parthenon,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  art  with  which  in  ancient 

ties  the  Acropolis  was  covered.     Originally  a  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos  (the 

Vgin),  it  became  in  Christian  times  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 

uler  the  Turks  a  mosque.     Till  1687  it  remained  almost  entire,  but  in  that  year 

V5  greatly  damaged  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the 

\netians  under  Morosini.     The  foundation  of   Athens  takes  us  back  to  the 

•mlary  period  of  Greek  history.     After  being  an  independent  state  till  the 

f  rth  century  B.C.  it  fell  first  under  the  power  of  Macedon,  then  under  that  of 

I  me.     Till  1204  it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  Empire;  but  after  Constantinople 

hi  been  taken  in  that  year  by  the  Crusaders,  who  founded  the  short-lived 

dninion  known  as  the  Latin  kingdom  of  the  East,  Athens  was  made  the  seat 

-eparate  principality  (afterwards  a  duchy),  which  subsisted  under  various 

*ies  and  under  the  suzerainty  of  different  foreign  powers  till  the  fifteenth 

tury.     In  1456  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  for  the  most 

i  their  hands  till  Greece  gained  her  independence.     The  other  chief  towns 

L-ece  are  Syra  or  Hermopolis  (about  21,000),  on  the  island  of  Syra,  the 

nal  port  in  the.  kingdom  after  the  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens;   Patras 

'0),  or  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  principal  port  of  the  Morea;  Zante  and 

1  -fu,  each  with  about  16,000  inhabitants. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— See  under  TURKEY. 
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GIBRALTAR  is  a  town  and  strongly  fortified  rock  in  Spain,  to  the  south  of 
Alalusia,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  This  remarkable  fortress,  which  forms 
tl  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  standing  on  a  peninsula  at  its  entrance,  is  connected 
>V!i  the  continent  of  Spain  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  1|  mile  long  and  f  mile 
biid,  having  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west,  and  the  open  sea  of  the  Mediter- 
n-3an  on  the  east.  Near  the  point  of  junction  of  this  isthmus  with  the  mainland 
11  the  Spanish  lines,  between  which  and  the  rock  is  a  space  called  the  "  Neutral 
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Ground."  The  highest  point  of  the  rock  is  about  1400  feet  above  sea-level;  its 
north  face  is  almost  perpendicular,  while  its  east  side  is  full  of  tremendous  pre- 
cipices. On  its  south  side  it  is  almost  inaccessible,  making  approach  from  sea- 
ward impossible;  the  west  side,  again,  although  nearly  as  rugged  and  precipitous 
as  the  others,  slopes  towards  the  sea.  Vast  sums  of  money  and  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  have  been  spent  in  fortifying  this  celebrated  stronghold.  Numer- 
ous caverns  and  galleries,  extending  2  to  3  miles  in  length,  and  of  sufficient 
width  for  carriages,  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  forming  safe  and  sheltered 
communications  from  one  part  of  the  garrison  to  another  without  being  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  in  cases  of  attack.  Along  these  galleries,  at  intervals  of 
every  12  yards,  are  portholes  bearing  upon  the  neutral  ground  and  bay;  while 


Gibraltar,  from  the  Neutral  Ground. 

trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  various  kinds  have  been  planted  at  different  points, 
both  for  ornament  and  utility.  The  body  of  the  rock  consists  of  a  kind  of  primary 
marble,  running  in  strata  of  30,  40,  and  50  feet  in  thickness.  There  is  a  number 
of  remarkable  caves  in  various  parts  of  the  rock,  some  of  them  beautifully  pictur- 
esque, but  all  difficult  of  access.  The  most  singular  of  these  natural  excavations 
is  St.  Michael's,  on  the  south-west  side,  the  entrance  to  which  is  1000  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  natural  animal  productions  of  Gibraltar  are  wild  rabbits,  wood- 
cocks, teal,  partridges,  snakes,  and  the  Barbary  ape.  The  climate  is  temperate 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  even  in  the  summer  months  the  excessive 
heat  is  allayed  by  a  refreshing  sea-breeze  that  sets  in  during  the  forenoon  and 
continues  till  sunset.  The  area  of  this  possession  is  about  two  square  miles,  the 
population  in  1871,  without  the  garrison,  18,695,  with  the  garrison,  25,216; 
in  1881,  without  the  garrison,  18,381. 

The  name  of  Gibraltar  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  words  gebel  el  Tank 
(height  of  Tank),  so  called  after  the  Arab  general  who  headed  the  irruption  of 
the  Moors  into  Spain  and,  landing  here  in  711,  founded  a  fortress  on  the  rock 
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This  fortress  was  not  finally  taken  from  the  Moors  by  the  Spaniards  till  1462. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  1704,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  under  Admiral  Rooke,  and  was  left  in  our  hands  at  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Britain  and 
Spain  in  1779  the  last  attempt  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar.  It  was 
besieged  from  1779  till  1783,  but  successfully  defended  by  General  Elliot,  after- 
wards Lord  Heathfield. 

MALTA  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  British  dependency  which  includes, 
besides  the  island  of  Malta  proper,  the  smaller  islands  of  Gozo  and  Cumino 
immediately  adjacent.  The  group  lies  about  60  miles  south-south-west  of  Sicily, 
and  about  200  north  of  Africa.  The  area  of  the  island  of  Malta  is  98  square 
miles;  of  Gozo,  40;  of  the  whole  group,  143;  population  of  the  dependency  in 
1871,  149,084  (including  the  military);  in  1881,  149,782  (excluding  the  military). 

The  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Malta  is  remarkably  bold,  and  having 
not  a  single  opening  in  which  a  vessel  can  take  refuge,  is  considered  dangerous ; 
on  the  north  coast  the  shore  is  more  level.  The  elevation,  however,  is  not  great. 
The  culminating  point,  which  occurs  near  the  south-west  coast,  does  not  exceed 
1200  feet.  The  rocks  are  disposed  in  four  distinct  groups,  the  uppermost  being 
coral  limestone,  the  next  yellow  sandstone  and  blue  clay,  the  third  sandstone, 
and  the  last  a  yellowish-white  semi-crystalline  limestone  of  great  thickness,  and 
from  its  hardness  and  durability  forming  an  excellent  building  stone.  The  coast 
of  Gozo  is  in  general  rocky  and  surrounded  with  shoals.  The  climate  of  both 
islands  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  from  the  middle  of  October  till  that  of  January 
cannot  be  surpassed;  but  in  summer  the  heat  becomes  extreme,  and  the  bright 
light  reflected  from  the  bare  white  rocks  and  houses  is  very  annoying,  and  often 
injures  the  sight.  The  soil  in  both  islands  is  very  thin,  but  in  Gozo  is  of  great 
fertility,  while  on  Malta  it  is  unfit  for  general  cultivation.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  corn  is  raised,  the  staple  product  being  cotton,  for  which  both  soil  and  climate 
are  well  adapted.  Both  the  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated,  but  the  produce  of 
both  is  inferior.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  cabinet-work 
made  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  jewelry, 
including  neck-chains  and  gold  filigree-work,  for  which  the  Maltese  have  long 
been  famous.  The  central  position  of  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean  makes  it, 
particularly  in  war,  an  important  commercial  depot,  and  at  all  times  an  invaluable 
naval  station.  It  has,  in  consequence,  received  great  attention  from  the  British 
government,  and  been  provided  both  with  excellent  docks  and  very  strong  forti- 
fications. The  language  commonly  spoken  is  Italian,  but  the  native  Maltese 
have  a  peculiar  dialect  closely  resembling  the  Arabic.  The  chief  town  is  Valetta, 
a  seaport  and  fortress  on  the  north-east  coast,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
90,000. 

Malta  (the  ancient  Melita)  appears  very  early,  and  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  history.  In  1522  it  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  1798  the  Grand  Master,  Hompesch,  surrendered  it  without 
defence  to  Napoleon.  In  1800  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  it  was  left  in 
their  possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 
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CYPRUS,  an  island  lying  south  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
or  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon.  It  is  the  most  easterly  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
belongs  properly  to  Asia.  It  is  about  148  miles  long  and  has  an  area  of  about 
4200  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was 
185,916,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Mohammedans,  the  remainder  being  mostly 
members  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  south-western  part  of  the  island  is  entirely  mountainous,  and  the  cul- 
minating points,  Santa  Croce  (Olympus)  and  Thrados,  are  7000  feet  high. 
Another  range  fringes  the  northern  coast,  extending  to  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  between  these  mountains  there  stretches  a  plain,  the  Messaria, 
which  is  mostly  watered  by  the  only  stream  of  importance,  the  Pedia  (ancient 
Pedceus),  which  flows  east,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Faniagosta.  Even  this  stream 
sometimes  dries  up  in  summer.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthy,  excepting 
in  some  points  on  the  south  coast  during  the  heats  of  summer,  much  increased 
by  the  burning  winds  from  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts,  which,  causing  a 
rapid  evaporation,  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  malaria.  Temporary  blindness  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  the  sun's  reflection  from  the  white  chalky  soil;  and  to 
avoid  sunstroke,  the  natives  wrap  their  heads  in  thick  shawls. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Turkish 
misgovernment.  The  plain  of  Messaria,  at  present  mostly  covered  with  thistles, 
if  properly  irrigated  might  be  converted  into  the  granary  of  the  island;  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  who  resided  six  months  on  Cyprus  in  1879,  has  pointed  out  that 
there  is  abundant  means  for  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  there  are  exhaustless  supplies 
of  water  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  soil  of  Cyprus  is  divided  into 
three  classes :  first,  libadia,  which  even  in  summer  retains  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  moisture,  lying  chiefly  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  streams  and  some 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  producing  corn,  madder,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  garden 
fruits;  second,  potistikon,  or  land  requiring  irrigation,  producing  mostly  cereals 
and  cotton;  and  third,  trachona,  or  dry  ground,  for  the  most  part  untouched  by 
the  plough,  but  Avell  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and  mul- 
berries. Excellent  grapes  are  grown  in  the  island,  but  the  wine  made  from  them, 
owing  to  defective  processes,  is  mostly  very  indifferent.  The  madder  of  Cyprus 
is  the  best  in  the  Levant  after  that  of  Smyrna,  and  the  carobs  of  the  island,  which 
are  exported  chiefly  to  the  Levant  to  be  eaten  by  the  Russian  peasants  during 
Lent,  are  unsurpassed.  The  extensive  pasture-lands  of  the  island  support  immense 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  forests  with  which  the  mountains  of  Cyprus 
were  formerly  covered  have  been  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  wasteful  manage- 
ment. The  minerals  include  talc,  red  jasper,  copper  (all  of  which  are  found  in 
abundance),  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  and  the  Paphian  diamond.  Besides  salt,  which 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  salines  at  Limassol  and  Larnaca,  the  first  three 
are  the  only  minerals  wrought.  The  chief  exports  of  the  island  are  grain  (of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported  in  good  years),  wine,  raisins,  carobs  (locust- 
beans),  salt,  sponges,  spirits,  linseed,  sesamum,  alizarine,  and  sumach,  besides 
coarse  silks,  hand  printed  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  shoes  with  wooden  soles. 
The  Cyprian  ladies,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  are  handsomer,  taller,  and  more 
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stately  than  those  of  any  other  Grecian  island.  Their  features  are  regular  and 
dignified,  exhibiting  that  elevated  cast  of  countenance  which  is  so  universally 
admired  in  the  works  of  Greek  artists.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Levkosia  or 
Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the  Messaria.  It  has  a  population  of  about  12,000, 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  an 
Armenian  bishop.  An  order  in  council  dated  Sept.  14,  1878,  intrusted  the 
administration  of  Cyprus  to  a  high-commissioner  and  commander-in-chief,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
crown. 

The  oldest  history  of  this  island  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  the 
Egyptians  a  second  time,  and  the  Romans  (from  57  B.C.).  In  1182  Isaac  Com- 
nenus,  a  prince  of  the  imperial  family  of  Constantinople,  made  himself  indepen- 
dent, but  the  island  was  wrested  from  him  in  1191,  during  the  third  Crusade, 
by  Eichard  I.  of  England,  who  afterwards  bestowed  it  upon  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
In  his  family  it  remained  till  1489,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Venetians  on  the 
ground  that  the  wife  of  the  last  ruler  of  the  family  of  Lusignan  was  a  Venetian 
lady.  The  Venetians  now  enjoyed  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it  till  1571, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  and  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
1830  it  was  taken  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Turks  in  1840, 
and  was  retained  by  them  till  June,  1878,  when,  by  the  Convention  of  Constan- 
tinople, concluded  during  the  negotiations  consequent  on  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1877-78,  it  was  handed  over  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  occupied  and  administered 
by  that  country  as  long  as  Russia  should  retain  the  territories  in  Asia  ceded  to 
her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  island  is  declared  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  Turkey  reserves  to  herself  certain  rights.  In  consequence 
of  a  claim  made  by  the  house  of  Savoy  to  the  heirship  of  the  Lusignan  family, 
the  King  of  Italy  still  bears  the  title  of  King  of  Cyprus. 
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Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  earth  called  continents, 
its  area  being  greater  than  that  of  North  and  South  America  put  together. 

BOUNDARIES,  DIMENSIONS,  &c. — Like  Europe,  Asia  is  bounded  on  every 
side  except  one  by  the  sea,  and  since  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
separating  Arabia  from  Africa,  Europe  is  the  only  other  continent  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  land.  (See  EUROPE.)  From  Cape  Baba  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Ion.  26°  20'  E.,  the  extreme  westerly  point  of  Asia,  to  the  East  Cape  on  Behring's 
Strait,  in  Ion.  169°  50'  W.,  Asia  extends  through  nearly  164  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  Cape  Chelyuskin,  in  about  lat.  77°  30'  N.,  to  Cape  Romania,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  in  1°  22'  N.,  it  extends  through 
more  than  seventy-six  degrees  of  latitude;  and  if  the  islands  on  the  south  be 
included  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  through  which  it  extends  is  nearly 
eighty-nine.  The  northern  coast  is  almost  entirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  largest  indentation  there  is  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  which  receives  the  river  Obi 
near  that  circle.  The  length  of  the  continent  from  the  extreme  south-western 
point  of  Arabia,  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  to  the  extreme  north-eastern, 
East  Cape,  or  Cape  Vostochni,  in  Behring's  Strait,  is  about  6900  miles;  its 
breadth,  from  Cape  Chelyuskin  in  Siberia  to  Cape  Romania,  about  5300  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  17,296,000  square  miles.  The  total  extent  of  coast 
is  estimated  at  35,000  miles,  which  is  only  three-fourths  greater  than  the  coast- 
line of  Europe,  although  its  area  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  latter  continent. 

MOUNTAINS. — The  mountain  systems  of  Asia  are  of  great  extent,  and  their 
culminating  points  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  There  are  also  vast  plateaux 
and  elevated  valley  regions,  but  large  portions  of  the  continent  are  low  and  flat. 
Such  are  the  greater  portion  of  Siberia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  across  the 
north  of  the  continent,  and  the  western  central  region  of  the  continent,  where 
a  large  area  of  depression  culminates  in  the  Caspian.  The  greatest  mountain- 
system  in  Asia,  and,  in  so  far  at  least  as  altitude  is  concerned,  of  the  world,  is 
the  Himalayan1  system,  the  principal  mass  of  which  lies  between  Ion.  65°  and  110° 
E.  and  lat.  28°  and  37°  N.  It  thus  occupies  a  position  not  very  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  though  nearer  the  southern  edge  than  the  northern.  It 
extends,  roughly  speaking,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  its  total  length  being 
about  2000  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  100  to  500  or  600.  Different 
names  have  been  given  to  different  portions  of  the  system,  such  as  Hindu  Rush 
(the  north-western  extremity),  Karakorum,  and  Kuen-Lun,  while  Himalaya  (the 
Snowy  Range)  is  more  especially  confined  to  the  northern  barrier  of  Hindu- 

1  See  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  on  India. 
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stan;  but  all  these  are  really  portions  of  the  same  connected  mountain  mass. 
The  Kuen-Lun  simply  forms  the  northern  flank  of  the  mass,  and  is  not,  as  it 
has  been  represented,  a  distinct  chain;  while  the  Karakorum  Mountains  have  so 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  elevated  mass  to  which  they 
>elong  that  they  may  be  crossed  without  the  traveller  being  aware  of  it.  The 
Deadest  part  of  the  system,  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tibet,  lies  between  the 
limalaya  proper  and  the  Kuen-Lun.  The  Tibetan  Mountains  are  connected  on 
he  east  with  the  mountains  of  China  and  with  those  that  spread  to  the  south- 
ast  over  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  A  second  great  mountain-system  of 


The  Snowy  Range  (the  Himalayas),  from  Manna. 

Central  Asia,  connected  with  the  Himalayan  system  by  the  elevated  region 
of  Pamir  (say  Ion.  70°-80°  K,  lat.  37°-40°  N.),  is  the  Thian-Shan  system.  The 
point  of  junction  may  be  said  to  form  "  a  huge  boss  or  knot,"  from  which 
the  Thian-Shan  runs  north-westward  for  a  distance  of  some  1200  miles.  Be- 
tween these  two  systems,  which  curve  round  it  on  the  west,  lies  Eastern 
Turkestan,  right  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  The  greatest  elevations  of  the 
Himalayan  system  are  to  be  found  among  the  Himalayas  proper,  where  is 
Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  high,  Kanchinjinga,  28,156,  &c.  The  principal 
passes  here,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  18,000  to  20,000  feet,  are  the  highest 
in  the  world.  The  Kuen-Lun  summits  reach  a  height  of  22,000  feet.  The 
Himalayas  descend  by  successive  slopes  to  the  plain  of  Northern  India,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Vindhyas 
cross  the  peninsula,  dividing  Northern  from  Southern  India;  the  latter  is  further 
bounded  by  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghats,  which  run  along  the  coasts;  while 
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the  interior  consists  of  elevated  table-lands  rising  towards  the  south,  wher  th 
attain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nilagiri  Hills  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  The 
Himalayas  are  not  only  connected  with  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Ind,,  and 
with  ramifications  into  China  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  but  on  th  west 
with  the  mountains  of  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  Sulaiman  ancHala 
ranges  bound  India  on  the  west,  and  unite  with  the  mountains  of  Beluclstan; 
while  the  Hindu  Rush,  passing  westward  through  the  north  of  Afghanista,  ha| 
continuations  more  or  less  distinct  through  Persia  to  the  Elburz  range  scth  of; 
the  Caspian,  and  so  onwards  to  Mount  Ararat.  From  this  point  again  it  ormg, 
connections  with  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  with  the  Caucasus,  with  the  IUTUS 
range  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the  mountains  which  run  to  the  south  of  1  rsia. 
The  mountains  belonging  to  this  series  form  the  boundaries  of  an  eleated 
plateau  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  On  the  north  the  are 
frequently  of  great  elevation,  Mount  Demavend  in  the  Elburz  range  reachiii  the 
height  of  18,460  feet,  while  Ararat  is  nearly  17,000.  The  Thian-Shan  systn  is 
continued  to  the  north-east  by  the  Altai  and  Sajansk  ranges,  the  whole  separ:ing 
the  Chinese  Empire  from  Russian  Turkestan  and  Siberia.  Tengri-Khan  i:the 
Thian-Shan  Mountains  is  estimated  to  have  a  height  of  21,320  feet.  A  lis  of 
moderate  elevation  extends  from  the  Altai  westward  to  the  Ural  Mounting. 
To  the  east  of  the  Sajansk  range  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  run  north-east  tov.rds 
the.  coast,  along  which  they  are  continued  northward  under  the  name  of  Stanvoi 
to  Behring's  Strait. 

TABLE-LANDS,  PLAINS,  AND  DESERTS. -Tibet  forms  the  most  eta  ted 
table-land  in  Asia,  its  mean  height  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  14,000  set. 
Its  surface  is  very  rugged,  being  intersected  by  a  number  of  mountain  rages 
running  generally  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction.  On  the  east  ;  is 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains  which  separate  it  from  China.  Some  of  the  latest 
rivers  of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Asia  have  their  origin  in  Tibet,  induing 
the  Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Yang-tse,  and  the  Hoang-Ho.  In  this  re;on, 
which  is  still  not  well  known,  important  discoveries  wrere  made  in  1874-7:  by 
the  Pundit  Nain  Sing,  who  travelled  from  Yarkand  to  Lassa,  over  a  rou:?  of 
which  at  least  1200  miles  were  unexplored.  In  particular  he  discover:!  a 
numerous  series  of  lakes  running  in  a  chain  parallel  to  the  Himalayas.  The 
whole  of  Central  Asia  through  a  length  of  about  1800  and  a  breadth  of  about.300 
miles  forms  one  vast  plateau,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is  about  10,800  :aet 
Another  great  plateau,  much  lower,  however,  than  either  of  the  two  ust 
mentioned,  is  that  already  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  as  occurring 
a  large  portion  of  Western  Asia,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterrarean, 
and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  comprises  the  counries 
known  as  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  lies 
at  altitudes  varying  from  2000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  iialf 
of  it  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  unproductive  wastes. 

The  principal  plain  of  Asia,  as  already  mentioned,  is  that  of  Siberia,  w'..ich 
extends  along  the  north  of  the  continent  and  forms  a  vast  alluvial  tract  sloping 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  traversed  by  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei, 
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and  the  Lena,  which  convey  its  drainage  to  that  ocean.  Vast  swamps  or  peat- 
mosses called  toundras  cover  large  portions  of  this  region.  South-west  of  Siberia, 
and  stretching  eastward  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  is  a  low- 
lying  tract,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  steppes  and  deserts,  and  including  in 
its  area  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  other  districts.  This  is  a  region 
of  internal  drainage,  the  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Amu  Daria  and  the  Sir 
Daria,  either  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  or  into  other  smaller  sheets  of  water. 
In  the  east  of  China  there  is  an  alluvial  plain  of  some  200,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  most  of  it  productive  and  highly  cultivated;  in  Hindustan  there  are 
plains  extending  for  2000  miles  along  the  south  slope  of  the  Himalayas;  and 
between  Arabia  and  Persia,  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  the  plain  of 
i  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Of  the  deserts  of  Asia 
the  largest  is  that  of  Gobi,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yablonoi  and 
Thian-Shan  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by  the  Khingan 
Mountains  on  the  borders  of  China;  while  in  the  west  it  extends  into  Eastern 
Turkestan.  Large  portions  of  it  are  covered  with  nothing  but  sand  or  display 
a  surface  of  bare  rock  This  desert  forms  a  large  part  of  the  country  known  as 
Mongolia,  the  whole  of  which  forms  an  area  of  internal  drainage  deficient  in 
rainfall.  There  are  also  extensive  desert  tracts  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan. 
An  almost  continuous  desert  region  may  be  traced  from  the  African  desert 
through  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Beluchistan  to  the  Indus. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— Asia  contains  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 
It  is  remarkable  among  the  continents  for  the  number  of  its  rivers,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  that  never  find  their  way  to  the  ocean,  their  waters  either  being  lost 
in  the  sand  or  falling  into  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.  The  chief  rivers  in  Western 
Asia  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  rise  in  the  Armenian  plateau  and  fall  into 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indus,  from  the  Tibetan  plateau,  flows  through  North-western 
Hindustan  and  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea;  the  Ganges,  which  rises  in  the  Hima- 
layas and  flows  eastwards  through  Northern  Hindustan,  and  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  rises  in  Tibet  and  flows  through  Assam  and  Bengal,  both  enter  the  Bay 
of  Bengal;  the  Irawadi  and  the  Salwen,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula,  and  both  flowing  through  Barma,  likewise  enter  the  Bay  of 
Bengal;  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia,  the  largest  river  of  this  peninsula,  has  its 
sources  in  the  same  mountains,  and  flowing  south-eastwards  enters  the  South 
China  Sea;  the  Yang-tse  and  the  Hoang-ho,  the  two  great  rivers  of  China,  rise 
in  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and  enter  the  ocean  after  a  winding  easterly  course;  the 
Amur,  the  only  other  great  river  of  Eastern  Asia,  rises  in  Mongolia,  and  after 
a  circuitous  course  enters  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  the  great  rivers  of  Northern  Asia, 
the  Lena,  Yenisei,  and  Obi,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  table  on  the 
following  page  gives  the  length,  including  windings,  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Asia  along  with  an  estimate  of  the  area  of  their  basins. 

The  basin  of  the  Obi,  including  of  course  those  of  its  tributaries  the  Tobol  and 
the  Irtish,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  any  river  in  the  world,  except  the 
Amazon  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  largest  lake  of  Asia  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  however,  is  partly  in 
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River. 

Length. 

Area  of 
basin. 

River. 

Length. 

Area  of 
basin. 

miles. 

sq.  miles. 

miles. 

sq  miles. 

Obi,         

2075 

1,200,000 

Ganges,  ... 

1514 

391,000 

Yenisei,  ... 

2000 

1,100,000 

Indus,    ... 

1800 

373,000 

Lena, 

2600 

770,000 

Brahmaputra,  ... 

1800 

361,000 

Yang-tse-kiang, 
Hoang-ho, 

3300 
2580 

730,000 
700,000 

Euphrates, 
and  Tigris, 

1720  ) 
1025  j 

255,000 

Europe,  its  largest  tributary  being  the  Volga.  The  chief  Asiatic  rivers  falling 
into  this  sea  are  the  Kur  from  the  Caucasus,  the  Aras  from  Armenia,  and  the 
Atrek  from  Northern  Persia — the  river  Ural  being  partly  European  partly  Asiatic. 
The  Caspian,  as  already  mentioned,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  great  depression,  being 
84  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  East  from  the  Caspian  is  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  which,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet,  and  is  fed  by  the  rivers  Amu  Daria 
and  Sir  Daria.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  27,000  square  miles.  Still  farther  east, 
to  the  north  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  and  fed  by  the  Hi  and  other  streams 
from  this  system,  is  Lake  Balkhash,  with  an  area  of  8400  square  miles.  The  lake 
has  no  outlet;  its  water  is  clear  but  very  salt  and  disagreeable.  There  are  also 
several  other  smaller  lakes  in  this  region,  such  as  Issik-Kul,  Kara-Kul,  Ala-Kul, 
Baratala,  &c.  In  the  south  of  Siberia,  between  Ion.  104°  and  110°  E.,  is  Lake 
Baikal,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  Old  World.  It  lies  at  the  height  of 
about  1400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  has  an  area  estimated  at  about  12,500  square 
miles.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  continent  is  the  Lob  Lake,  or  Lob  Nor,  to  wliicl 
all  the  drainage  of  Eastern  Turkestan  converges,  being  conveyed  to  it  by  th< 
Yarkand,  Kashgar,  and  other  streams.  These  unite  to  form  the  Tarim  River, 
which,  from  the  source  of  the  Yarkand,  has  a  total  length  of  over  1200  miles. 
Lob  seems  to  be  rather  a  swampy  tract  than  a  lake  proper.  On  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Beluchistan  is  a  similar  swampy  lake  that  receives  the 
Helmund  and  other  streams  from  Afghanistan.  Of  the  numerous  lakes  in  Tibet 
Dangra-yum  Nor  and  Tengri  Nor  seem  to  be  the  largest;  the  former  is  45  miles 
long  and  25  broad.  In  the  north-east  of  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains  lies  Lake 
Sir-i-Kol,  the  highest  lake  in  the  world  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  its  height  above 
sea-level  being  15,600  feet. 

GEOLOGY.— Though  in  population  and  history  the  most  ancient  continent, 
geologically  speaking  Asia  is  considered,  as  regards  its  present  aspect,  to  be  one 
of  the  newest.  The  principal  mountain  chains  are  composed  largely  of  granitic 
rocks.  The  Himalayas,  in  which  Humboldt  has  observed  a  striking  resemblance 
in  geological  structure  to  the  Alps,  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
schist,  with  cyanite  and  amphibolites  or  trap-rocks,  particularly  primitive  green- 
stone. The  Altai  Mountains  contain  granite  in  layers  without  alternation  of 
gneiss;  argillaceous  schist  in  contact  with  greenstone,  and  containing  augite, 
jaspar,  calcareous  rocks,  argentiferous  lead  ore,  and  copper.  The  ramifications 
of  the  Altai  into  Russian  Asia  contain  also  coal-grit,  schists,  quartz,  and  green- 
stone, rich  with  lead,  silver,  and  auriferous  sand.  The  lower  ranges  are  covered 
with  transported  layers,  of  rolled  stones  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry,  in  which 
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are  found  agates,  carnelians,  and  chalcedonies.  In  the  Kuen-Lun  group  are  found 
rubies,  pieces  of  lapis-lazuli,  and  turquoises.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Urals  the 
granite,  of  which  the  chain  is  composed,  along  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks,  is 
extremely  rich  in  iron  and  copper.  The  Caucasus  contains  granite,  argillaceous 
schist,  and  basaltic  porphyry.  The  great  plains  of  Northern  India,  Mesopotamia, 
Central  Asia,  and  Siberia  are  regarded  as  of  very  recent  geological  origin.  From 
various  indications  many  geologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Asia  was  occupied  at  no  very  distant  period  by  an  ocean,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas  are  the  remains.  It  is  also  conjectured  that  a  continental  area  extend- ' 
ing  across  the  Indian  Ocean  united  Asia  during  the  Permian  period  to  Africa  and 
Australia.  Siberia  is  supposed  to  have  been  twice  submerged  during  the  palaeozoic 
and  the  later  tertiary  period.  A  line  of  volcanic  action  extends  on  the  eastern 
coast  from  Kamtchatka  through  the  Philippines  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  to 
Arakan  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  &c. — The  size  of  Asia,  the  great  altitudes  and  depressions 
of  the  continent,  along  with  the  variations  of  latitude  and  the  disposition  of  sea 
and  land,  &c.,  all  combine  to  bring  about  much  variety  and  complexity  in  the 
listribution  of  its  climate.    In  Tibet,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet, 
bhe  climate   is  rigorous,  combining  great  cold  with  drought.     The  climate  of 
Central  Asia  generally  presents  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  great  deficiency 
of  rain.     It  has  accordingly  a  deficient  vegetation  and  a  scanty  nomadic  popula- 
tion.    The  chief  characteristics  of  the  vast  region  of  Siberia  are  greater  extremes 
>f  heat  and  cold  than  in  similar  latitudes  in  Europe,  and  a  very  moderate  rain- 
all.     The  vegetation,  except  that  of  the  forests,  is  scanty.     The  northern  part 
f   China  to  the  east  of   Central  Asia  has  a  temperate  climate  with  a  warm 
summer,  and  in  the  extreme  north  a  severe  winter.     It  is  well  watered  and 
ivooded,  possesses  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soil  yielding  the  usual  products 
temperate  regions,  and  is  thickly  peopled.     The  districts  lying  to  the  south 
the  central  region,  comprising  the  two  Indian  peninsulas,  Southern  China, 
ind   the   adjacent   islands,  present   the   characteristic   climate   and   vegetation 
if  the  southern  temperate  and  tropical  regions.     Here,  however,  the  modifying 
iffects  of  altitude  come  most  largely  into  play,  and  every  variety  of  climate  and 
orm  of  vegetation  are  to  be  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
nountains  and  plains  of  Southern  India  and  of  the  eastern  peninsula.     The  part 
>f  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas,  though  not  all  lying  within  the  tropics,  is  all 
ubject  to  tropical  influences.     The  high  plateau  which  extends  from  Asia  Minor 
o  the  Indus  has  a  temperate  climate,  with  some  extremity  of  heat  in  summer 
-nd  cold  in  winter.     Some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia,  as  Yemen  and  Oman,  are 
ertile,  but  the  greater  part,  especially  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  barren  and  desolate, 
^he  Japanese  Islands,  which  are  traversed  by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation, 
nd  extend  over  about  15°  of  latitude,  experience  a  great  variety  of  climates, 
'n  the  north  the  climate  is  rigorous,  in  the  south  as  mild  as  that  of  the  south  of 
"ranee.     The  east  coast  is  milder  than  the  west,  being  sheltered  by  the  mountain 
anges  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  continent.     The  character  and  productions  of 
he  other  islands  are  mostly  tropical. 
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On  the  coast  of  Siberia  there  is  a  difference  of  100°  between  the  mean  of 
the  hottest  and  coldest  month,  and  in  general  it  is  over  60°  throughout  the 
country.  As  the  equator  is  approached  the  extremes  of  mean  monthly  temper- 
ature diminish  till  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  they  approach 
within  5°.  The  highest  temperature  attained  in  Southern  Asia  is  about  112°, 
the  highest  mean  about  82°.  On  the  Persian  plateau  the  summer  heat  is 
increased  by  the  want  of  rain,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter  by  the  elevation. 

VEGETATION.— The  plants  and  animals  of  Northern  Asia  generally  resemble 
those  of  similar  latitudes  in  Europe,  though  the  extremes  of  climate  are  greater. 
The  plateau  extending  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Himalayas  resembles  Southern 
Europe  in  its  productions,  and  the  desert  belt  of  Asia  has  an  affinity  to  the 
African  desert.  The  characteristic  types  of  Siberia  are  continued  to  the  high 
regions  of  Central  Asia.  The  community  of  type  with  European  forms  also 
extends  to  North  China,  where  is  developed  besides  a  relation  with  the  types  of 
North  America.  The  whole  of  Northern  Asia  differs  from  Europe  more  in 
species  than  in  genera  of  vegetable  productions.  Oaks  and  heaths  are  absent  in 
Siberia.  The  cultivated  plants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  resemble  those  of 
Southern  Europe.  In  the  central  region  European  species  reach  as  far  as  the 
Western  and  Central  Himalayas,  but  are  rare  in  the  Eastern.  They  are  here 
met  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  forms.  The  south-eastern  region,  including  India, 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  China,  with  the  islands,  contains  a  vast  variety  of 
indigenous  species,  varying  with  the  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the  elevation, 
the  forms  of  higher  latitudes  being  represented  on  the  mountains.  In  this  region 
we  find  growing  wild  a  number  of  plants  that  have  become  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  man,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton  and  indigo,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
cassia,  clove,  nutmeg,  and  cardamoms,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  areca  and  sago  palms; 
the  mango  and  many  other  fruits,  with  plants  producing  a  vast  number  of  drugs, 
caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  The  forests  of  India  contain  the  oak,  teak,  sal, 
deodar,  and  other  timber  woods,  besides  bamboos,  palms,  sandal-wood,  laurels, 
fig-trees,  &c.  The  Malay  Peninsula  contains  dense  forests  of  similar  kinds. 
The  cultivated  plants  of  India  include  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  millet,  sorghum, 
tea,  indigo,  jute,  opium,  &c.  Cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper, 
plantains,  mangoes,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in  China.  Of  the  Chinese  flora  the  larger 
portion  resemble  the  Indian,  while  many  are  local.  In  North  China,  the  country 
between  it  and  the  Amur  (Manchuria),  and  the  Japanese  Islands,  large  numbers 
of  deciduous  trees  occur,  such  as  oaks,  maples,  limes,  walnuts,  poplars  and  willows, 
the  genera  being  European  but  the  individual  species  Asiatic.  Among  cultivated 
plants  are  wheat,  and  in  favourable  situations  rice,  cotton,  the  vine,  &c.  Japan 
and  the  northern  parts  of  this  region  are  rich  in  species  of  the  pine  tribe. 
According  to  elevation  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  display  an  equal 
diversity  with  the  mainland,  the  more  tropical  types  being  represented  on  the 
lower  elevations,  the  more  northern  on  the  higher.  Coffee,  rice,  maize,  &c.,  are 
extensively  grown  in  some  of  the  islands.  A  line  of  demarkation  called  Wallace's 
Line  has  been  drawn  at  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  at  which  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Australia  begin  to  appear,  and  gradually  become  more  pronounced  as  the  distance 
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from  Asia  and  the  proximity  to  Australia  increase.  The  variety  of  plants  of  the 
desert  region  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Beluchistan  is  comparatively  small.  The 
predominance  of  a  few  species  gives  character  to  the  whole  region.  Fleshy  plants 
are  characteristic  of  the  most  arid  portions  of  this  region.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  numerous  forms  of  Umbelliferae  of  great  size,  as  well 
as  thistles  and  the  borage  tribe,  are  abundant.  African  forms  are  found  not  only 
extending  from  the  African  desert  along  the  desert  region  of  Asia,  but  from  South 
Africa  to  Ceylon.  The  Caspian  lowlands  is  the  tract  where  the  saline  vegetation 
that  is  spread  over  the  whole  region  of  steppes  and  deserts  has  its  greatest 
development.  This  region  is  regarded  as  the  native  country  of  the  melon. 

ZOOLOGY.— There  is  a  still  closer  resemblance  in  the  fauna  than  in  the  flora 
of  Northern  Asia  to  that  of  Europe.  Asia  south  to  the  Himalayas,  together 
with  Europe  and  North  Africa,  forms  a  continuous  region,  which  Dr.  Sclater  has 
designated  as  the-  Palsearctic;  South-eastern  Asia,  with  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines,  he  calls  the  Indian  region;  Africa  south  of  the  Atlas,  with 
Arabia,  Palestine,  South  Persia,  the  dry  part  of  Beluchistan  and  Sind,  form  the 
Ethiopian  region;  Celebes  and  the  other  islands  beyond  Wallace's  Line,  with 
Australasia,  the  Australian  region.  Nearly  all  the  mammals  of  Europe  occur  in 
Northern  Asia,  with  numerous  additions  to  the  species.  Quadrumana  are  rare; 
Carnivora  numerous,  especially  bears,  wolves,  and  weasels.  Moles,  shrews,  and 
hedgehogs  are  common  among  Insectivora.  Rodents  are  represented  by  marmots 
and  the  pika  or  tailless  hare.  There  are  numerous  species  of  wild  sheep,  ante- 
lopes, and  deer.  Of  the  last  the  musk-deer  and  the  stag  are  characteristic.  The 
ornithology  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  are  identified  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
A  large  majority  of  European  species  extend  over  Northern  Asia  as  far  as 
Japan.  The  pheasant  proper  in  the  wild  state  is  peculiar  to  Northern  Asia,  the 
golden  pheasant  and  several  other  species  of  pheasants  to  the  north-east.  The 
genera  and  species  of  passerine  birds  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Indian  region 
there  are  several  peculiar  genera  of  the  Quadrumana  or  monkey  tribe.  Perhaps 
the  chief  distinctive  form  of  this  region  is  the  elephant,  the  Asiatic  species  being 
distinct  from  the  African.  Among  carnivorous  animals,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
leopard,  which  are  considered  as  Ethiopian  forms,  as  well  as  the  bear,  civet, 
ichneumon,  and  others,  are  found.  The  lion  inhabits  Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Beluchistan,  &c.  The  Indian  lion  is  said  to  be  now  extinct.  The  tiger  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  larger  Asiatic  Carnivora.  It  extends  from  Armenia 
across  the  entire  continent,  being  absent,  however,  from  the  greater  portion  of 
Siberia  and  from  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet;  it  extends  also  into  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Bali.  In  the  Indian  region  we  also  find  the  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  ox, 
deer,  squirrels,  porcupines,  as  well  as  various  species  of  Edentata.  In  birds 
nearly  every  order  except  ostriches  is  represented.  Among  the  most  interesting 
forms  are  the  hornbills,  the  peacock,  the  Impey  pheasant,  the  tragopan,  and  other 
gallinaceous  birds,  the  pheasant  family  being  very  characteristic  of  the  region. 
The  desert  region,  extending  from  Arabia  to  Sind,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  many  Indian  forms  and  the  presence  of  some  African  ones,  which, 
however,  are  not  widely  spread,  most  of  them  being  limited  to  Arabia  and  Syria. 
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In  the  Malay  Archipelago  marsupial  animals  first  occur  in  the  Moluccas  and 
Celebes,  while  various  mammals  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  archipelago 
are  absent.  A  similar  transition  towards  the  Australian  type  takes  place  in  the 
species  of  birds.  Of  marine  mammals  the  dugong  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
Ocean;  in  the  Ganges  is  found  a  peculiar  species  of  dolphin.  The  chief  haunts 
of  the  Eeptilia  of  Asia  are  the  northern  portion  of  Hindustan,  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  China,  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  At  the  head 
of  the  Reptilia  stands  the  Gangetic  crocodile,  frequenting  the  Ganges  and  other 
large  rivers;  the  helmeted  crocodile  and  the  double-crested  crocodile  are  numerous 
in  various  quarters,  both  insular  and  continental.  Among  the  serpents  are  the 
cobra  da  capello  and  a  species  of  Trigonocephalus,  both  among  the  most  deadly 
snakes  in  existence;  there  are  also  large  boas  and  pythons,  besides  sea  and  fresh- 
water snakes. 

ETHNOLOGY  AND  LANGUAGE.— The  attempts  to  classify  the  races  of 
mankind  on  strictly  ethnological  grounds  have  led  to  too  little  agreement  among 
men  of  science  for  us  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  reader  any  general  conclusions 
that  have  been  arrived  at,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves,  as  in  the 
notice  of  Europe,  with  a  classification  based  on  a  comparison  of  languages,  on 
which  basis  there  is  at  least  more  agreement  than  on  any  other.  According  to 
Prof.  Sayce's  arrangement  the  languages  of  Asia  may  be  divided  among  the  fol- 
lowing principal  families: — Semitic,  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  Turanian  or  Ural- 
Altaic,  Dravidian,  Kolarian,  Tibeto-Burman,  Thai  or  Tai,  Chinese,  Corean, 
Lesghic,  Circassian,  and  Malayo-Polynesian.  The  Semitic  family  is  confined  to 
south-western  Asia,  chiefly  Arabia  and  Syria,  where  Arabic,  Samaritan,  and 
Aramaic  still  survive.  The  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  is  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  Indian  and  the  Iranian,  the  former  comprising  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  Northern  India,  as  well  as,  according  to  Sayce,  the  Singhalese  or 
Elu  (the  language  of  Ceylon),  and  the  latter  the  languages  of  Persia,  Kurdistan, 
Beluchistan,  Afghanistan  (Pukhtu),  and  the  Ossetians  in  the  Caucasus.  To  this 
group  also  the  language  of  the  Armenians  in  the  south-east  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
also  generally  referred.  The  Turanian  family  of  languages  is  spoken  throughout 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  Europe).  It  is  divided  into  five  groups — the  Ural,  spoken 
by  the  tribes  in  the  north-west;  the  Samoyede,  spoken  by  the  tribes  further  east, 
among  which  the  Ostyaks  are  the  most  numerous;  the  Turkish-Tatar  group, 
spoken  throughout  South-western  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Desert  of  Gobi,  as  well  as  by  the  Turks;  the  Mongol  group,  spoken  chiefly  by 
nomadic  tribes  in  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  Empire  (the  Buriats  round  Lake 
Baikal,  the  Kalmucks  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  the  eastern  Mongols);  and 
the  Tungusian  group,  spoken  by  hunting  tribes  spread  over  an  extensive  tract 
in  the  forests  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  also  by  a  number  of  settled  tribes  in  the 
Amur  district,  and  in  Chinese  Manchuria.  To  this  last  group  the  Japanese  is 
believed  to  be  referable.  The  Dravidian  family  of  languages  (including  Tamil, 
Telugu,  &c.)  is  spoken  by  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  people  on  the  southern 
plateau  of  India.  The  Kolarian  family  is  that  spoken  by  a  number  of  Indian 
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tribes  found  scattered  over  the  hills  of  the  north  and  in  a  more  compact  group 
in  those  of  Central  India.  The  Tibeto-Burman  family  includes  various  groups 
spoken  in  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Assam,  Burma,  the  region  north  of  the  Himalayas, 
Southern  China,  &c.  The  Thai  or  Tai  family  is  spoken  in  Siam,  Laos,  Shan, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  The  Chinese  language  and  that  of 
the  Coreans  are  each  referred  to  a  separate  family;  and  so  also  are  those  of  the 
Lesghians  and  Circassians  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  family  is 
divided  into  two  groups — the  Malayan,  spoken  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Moluccas,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  to  the  south-east  of  Asia  as  well  as 
on  the  Malay  Peninsula;  and  the  Polynesian,  which  belongs  to  the  non- Asiatic, 
islands.  The  Negrito  dialects  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  referred  to  the 
Papuan  family,  spoken  chiefly  in  New  Guinea.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Asia 
some  totally  distinct  languages  are  spoken  by  small  tribes  thinly  scattered  over 
wide  areas,  the  principal  being  the  Yukaghirs  (numbering  little  more  than  a 
thousand)  and  the  Chukchis. 

As  regards  their  structure,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  languages 
besides  the  Lesghic  family  spoken  in  the  Caucasus,  are  the  only  Asiatic  families 
>elonging  to  the  class  called  inflectional,  that  is,  to  the  class  in  Avhich  both  the 
•oots  and  the  affixes  of  words  are  subject  to  change  in  order  to  form  derivatives 
md  inflections.  The  Tibeto-Burman,  Thaian,  and  Chinese  languages  are  all 
solating  or  monosyllabic,  that  is,  they  are  entirely  composed  of  words  of  one 
syllable,  which  always  remain  unchanged,  and  have  their  function  in  a  sentence 
letermined  solely  by  their  position.  The  remaining  families  belong  to  the  class 
:alled  agglutinative,  in  which  the  root  always  remains  distinctly  recognizable  as 
;i  separate  element  of  every  word,  but  in  which  variable  inflectional  syllables 
.sometimes  prefixed  and  sometimes  postfixed)  are  added  to  the  root  to  express 
•arious  relations  and  modifications  of  meaning. 

RELIGION.— It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  higher  religions  of  the  earth, 

udaism,    Christianity,    Zoroastrianism,  Brahmanism,   Buddhism,   and   Moham- 

ledanism,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Asiatic  continent.     Of  these  six  religions 

luddhism  now  counts  the  largest  number  of  adherents  in  Asia,  and  is  indeed 

rofessed  by  a  larger  population  than  any  other  religion  in  the  world.    It  is  now 

xtinct  in  India,  the  land  of  its  birth,  but  is  still  the  religion  of  all  South-eastern 

ad  Eastern  Asia,  including  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  Ceylon,  and  is  professed 

i  the  form  of  Lamaism  in  Tibet  and  among  the  Mongolian  tribes  of  Central 

.sia.     In  the  third  century  B.C.  it  was  prevalent  throughout  India  also,  but 

ibsequently  gave  way  before  a  revival  of  Brahmanism,  as  in  the  Asiatic  islands, 

here  it  had  established  itself  (Java,  &c.),  it  has  given  place  to  Mohammedanism, 

rahmanism,  in  its  numerous  sects,  is  now  for  the  second  time  the  prevalent 

ligion  of  India,  but  is  confined  to  that  peninsula;   whereas  the  religion  of 

ohammed  now  prevails  in  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Turkestan,  Afghanistan, 

Jluehistan,  Western  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  the 

linese  province  of  Yunnan.     Scattered  remnants  of  the  adherents  of  the  old 

:-rsian  religion  of  Zoroastrianism  are  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  Gebers  or 

irsis  on  the  west  coast  of  India.     The  Jews  are  distributed  over  Western  Asia, 
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and  are  most  numerous  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  especially  in  Palestine.  Christi 
anity  has  now  but  few  representatives  in  the  region  where  it  was  first  preached 
but  counts  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  in  Asia  Minor  and  Asiati 
Russia.  The  majority  of  Asiatic  Christians  belong  to  the  Greek  Catholi 
Church,  but  the  Armenian  Church  has  an  organization  of  its  own,  and  there  ari 
numerous  Christian  sects  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Western  Asia,  Nestorian 
in  Western  Kurdistan,  Maronites  in  Lebanon,  Syrian  Christians  in  other  part 
of  Syria.  In  the  south-west  of  India  there  exists  also  a  small  sect  known  as  th< 
Thomas  Christians,  because  they  believe  their  church  to  have  been  founded  bj 
the  apostle  Thomas.  In  reality  they  are  of  Nestorian  origin.  The  labours  o 
missionaries  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  gaining  over  many  Asiatics  to  Chris 
tianity,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  Protestant  missionaries.  The  Philippini 
Islands  are  the  only  part  of  Asia  where  Christianity  has  gained  much  ground 
The  name  of  Shamanism  is  given  to  the  religion  of  the  less  civilized  tribes  o 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  which  is  much  akin  to  that  of  the  heathei 
Esquimaux.  Like  the  inua  of  the  Esquimaux  the  shaman  is  a  sort  of  mediate 
between  men  and  the  superior  spirits  that  preside  over  different  realms  of  natur* 
or  natural  objects.  The  adherents  of  this  form  of  religion  often  hold  also  a  belie: 
in  charms  and  witchcraft.  The  systems  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse  (Taoism)  hav< 
many  adherents  in  China;  but  these  are  not  religions  in  the  proper  sense  of  tht 
term,  but  merely  philosophic  schemes  or  theories  of  life. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  populatioi 
according  to  the  most  recent  information  of  the  political  divisions  and  islanc 
groups  of  Asia : — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Siberia, 

4,824,570 

3,911,000 

Himalaya  States,     ... 

9,035 

3,300,000 

Russian  Central  Asia, 

1,161,320 

5,036,000 

Ceylon, 

24,702 

2,761,000 

Turkoman  Territory, 
Khiva,           

79,733 
22,317 

450,000 
700,000 

Tribes  east  and  south 
of  Assam, 

|     25,280 

200,000 

Bokhara, 

92,300 

2,150,000 

Burma, 

176,500 

4,000,000 

Transcaucasia, 

85,960 

3,521,000 

Siam, 

280,650 

5,750,000 

Asiatic  Turkey, 

729,484 

16,133,000 

Anain, 

170,000 

21,000,000 

Samos, 

212 

37,080 

French  Cochin  China, 

21,710 

1,597,000 

Cyprus, 

4,200 

186,000 

Cambodia, 

32,380 

1,500,000 

Independent  Arabia, 

968,141 

3,700,000 

Independent  Malacca, 

31,461 

300,000 

Aden, 

8 

35,165 

Straits  Settlements, 

1,445 

390,000 

Persia, 

635,964 

7,653,600 

Chinese  Empire, 

4,561,500 

435,000,000 

Afghanistan, 

278,647 

4,000,000 

Hongkong           and  (             An 

216,000 

Kafiristan,     ... 

19,957 

500,000 

Macao, 

$ 

Beluchistan, 

106,767 

350,000 

Japan, 

146,613 

36,357,212 

British  India  (inclus- 
ive of  British  Burma), 

i874'674!  255,594,954 

Sunda     Islands     and 
Moluccas,   ... 

j  655,921 

28,867,000 

Native  States, 
Laccadive,  Maldive, 

593,031  ' 
) 

Philippine    and    Sulu 
Islands, 

j  114,130 

6,300,000 

N"icobar    and  .An- 

>      6,500 

180,000 

Caspian  Sea 

169,666 

daman  Islands 

Sea  of  A-i'iil 

25,869 

x  rench  Possessions 
in  India, 
Portuguese  Posses- 
sions in  India,    ... 

178 
!•       1,086 

276,649 
444,987 

Total  (in  round  ) 
numbers),       ) 

17,296,000 

795,500,000 

- 
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RUSSIA    IN    ASIA. 

The  name  of  Eussia  in  Asia  is  that  commonly  given  to  all  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  Kussia  except  those  belonging  to  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus  (which 
have  been  already  treated  of).  Formerly  they  were  all  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Siberia;  but  since  the  extension  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Central 
Asia  a  territorial  division  called  Central  Asia  has  been  formed,  partly  taken  from 
\vhat  was  formerly  Siberia,  and  partly  formed  of  newly  acquired  territory. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  administrative  divisions  both  of  Siberia  and 
Russian  Central  Asia,  with  their  separate  population,  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Governments. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population 
(1873-80). 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Coast  Province, 
Amur  Province, 
Trans-Baikal,     

730,024 
173,559 

240,780 

73,217 
34,859 
488,000 

•1 
•15 

2- 

Irkutsk, 

309  190 

383,578 

1'2 

Yakutsk,            

1  517  126 

242  001 

•15 

Yeniseisk,           .                                     ... 

992  878 

428  517 

•4 

Tomsk,                

329  037 

1,032  599 

3-1 

Tobolsk,              

531  978 

1  228  433 

2'3 

Siberia,       ...         ...         ...         .  . 

4  824  572 

3  911  200 

•8 

Akmolinsk, 

210  565 

454  205 

2-3 

Semipolatinsk,  ... 

188,299 

525,979 

2'7 

Turgai,   . 

202  192 

320  065 

1-6 

Uralsk,   

141,484 

520,131 

3-6 

Semirechensk,    ... 

155,296 

679,154 

4-3 

Sir  Daria, 

166,003 

1,098,557 

61 

Zarafshan,          ...          ...          ...          ... 

19,665 

348,413 

17' 

Russian  Kulja  (Hi  Territory), 
Amu  Daria, 

4,350 
39  977 

70,000 
220  000 

15- 
5' 

Trans-Caspian  Territory, 
Fergana, 

126,286 
28  230 

203,000 
800  000 

1-9 
28-3 

Central  Asia,         ...         ...         .„ 

1,282,356 

5,239,504 

4-1 

PHYSICAL    FEATURES   AND    SURFACE   PRODUCTS.— The  portion  of  this 
icnse  territory  in  the  extreme  south-west  is  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
id  is  drained  either  into  the  Caspian  or  (by  the  Amu  Daria  and  Sir  Daria)  into 
ic  Aral.     A  large  part  of  this  region  is  desert,  and  the  soil  is  frequently  impreg- 
with  salt.     The  remainder  of  the  Russian  territory,  though  comprising  the 
hole  of  Northern  Asia  from  west  to  east,  has  much  less  diversity  of  surface 
might  be  presumed  from  its  extent.     If  the  meridian  of  105°  be  assumed 
a  line  of  demarkation,  two  regions  are  formed — a  western  and  an  eastern, 
libiting  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  configuration  of  their  surface.     Both 
*ions  have  their  greatest  altitude  in  the  south,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  vast 
clined  plane,  sloping  gradually  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  but  the  eastern 
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region  is  traversed  in  different  directions  by  several  mountain -ranges,  whereas 
trn  western  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  of  the  Ural  on  the  western, 
and  the  Altai  range  and  the  western  spurs  of  the  Thian  Shan  range  in  the  south, 
forms  a  vast  plain,  almost  unbroken  by  any  greater  heights  than  a  few  hills  and 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  wind  across  it.  This  plain,  towards  the  south,  has 
a  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  tlue  sea,  but  towards  the  north  is  so  near  its 
level  as  often  to  become  extensively  inundated.  For  convenience  of  description 
it  has  been  arranged,  according  to  its  productive  powers,  in  four  divisions — the 
steppe  or  pastoral,  the  agricultural,  the  woody,  and  the  moorland  or  toundra. 


The  Katunya  Mountains,  with  Mount  Belukha,  the  highest  pe-ik  in  the  Altai  Range. 

The  steppe,  occupying  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plain,  extends  from  the 
southern  frontiers  north  to  lat.  55°;  and  from  the  western  frontiers,  within  these 
limits,  east  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  what 
is  called  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  and  has  a  bare  and  almost  sterile  surface,  often 
incrusted  with  salt,  but  also  occasionally  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation.  The 
agricultural  division  extends  northwards  to  about  lat.  60°.  In  many  parts,  where 
it  borders  on  the  steppe,  it  has  much  of  the  same  character,  and  has  only  occa- 
sional tracts  which  have  been  or  can  be  advantageously  brought  under  the  plough; 
and  in  many  other  parts  primeval  forests  are  found.  The  extent  of  surface 
hitherto  brought  under  the  plough  or  devoted  to  cattle-rearing  in  Siberia  is  com- 
paratively small,  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  future  years  the  area  so  utilized 
will  be  largely  increased.  All  travellers  are  agreed  that  Siberia  produces  much 
more  grain  (wheat  and  rye)  than  it  can  consume,  and  facilities  for  export  are 
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all  that  is  wanting  to  increase  this  production  enormously.  That  this  will  very 
speedily  be  supplied  is  no  more  than  may  be  confidently  expected,  since  the 
voyages  of  Nordenskiold  in  1875-76  have  shown  that  there  is  in  summer  a 
practicable  sea-route  by  way  of  Novaya  Zemlya  to  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei.  In 
the  autumn  of  1877  an  English  steamer  proceeded  direct  from  Hull  to  Tobolsk, 
thus  not  only  ascending  the  Obi  but  even  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Irtish. 
Within  the  agricultural  division,  though  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  is  the 
Steppe  of  Baraba,  situated  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi.  It  has  a  more 
abundant  vegetation  than  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  which  it  otherwise  resembles,  and 


Crossing  the  Marsh  in  the  Steppe  of  Baraba,  the  largest  marsh  in  the  world. 

in  its  northern  portion  is  covered  with  nearly  continuous  forests  of  birch  and  fir, 
haunted  by  numerous  wild  animals,  including  the  beaver.  From  this  the  wooded 
iivision  extends  northward  to  lat.  64°,  and  in  parts  to  66°.  The  Siberian  larch 
iven  ascends  to  72°  N.,  but  in  the  higher  latitudes  the  trees  are  seldom  of  very 
rigorous  growth.  The  whole  of  this  division  is  covered  with  vast  forests  of 
)irch  and  different  species  of  fir  and  pine;  and  its  products  are  capable  of  being 
hrown  open  to  commerce  by  the  same  route  as  that  found  for  the  agricultural 
>roducts  of  the  region  higher  up.  The  population,  few  in  numbers,  are  settled 
liefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  and  live  mainly  on  game  and 
the  latter,  including  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  herrings,  ascending  from 
he  sea  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Tom.  Wild  animals  also  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  valuable  furs  are  obtained.  The  last  division  is  that  of  the 
aoorland  or  toundra,  which  exactly  resembles  the  moorland  region  of  northern 
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European  Russia.  It  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  has 
so  rigorous  a  climate  that  even  in  summer  ice  is  found  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface.  Here  the  reindeer  exists  in  vast  herds,  both  wild  and  domesticated; 
white  bears  and  foxes  are  also  numerous,  and  furnish  valuable  furs;  and  the 
coasts  and  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  frequented  by  immense  shoals  of  fish  and 
flocks  of  fowl.  The  part  of  Central  Asia  lying  east  of  the  sea  of  Aral  is 
in  its  western  half  quite  desert,  but  in  its  eastern  half  fertile;  and  in  this 
latter  region  are  to  be  found  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  all  Eussia 
in  Asia.  The  alluvial  tracts  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  are,  like  a  large 
part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  covered  with  a  rich  black  soil,  capable  of  bearing  an 
abundant  crop  from  six  to  eight  years  in  succession  without  manuring.  Th 
province  of  Fergana  in  the  extreme  south  furnishes  all  the  products  of  the  su 
tropical  zone,  and  among  these  excellent  cotton,  which,  if  the  railway  projected 
by  the  Russians  to  connect  this  region  with  the  Volga  is  ever  constructed,  will 
be  of  great  consequence  for  the  cotton-spinneries  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir. 

Siberia  to  the  east  of  Ion.  105°,  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  territory, 
has  a  much  more  diversified  surface  than  the  western  region,  and  owing  partly 
to  its  general  ruggedness  and  elevation,  and  partly  to  the  greater  severity  of  its 
climate,  has  much  less   land  adapted   for  agricultural   purposes.     The  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  has  a  bold  and  rocky  shore,  and  the  country  behind  rises  with  a  steep 
ascent  till  a  mountain -range  is  formed,  with  a  general  altitude  of  nearly  3000  feet 
above  sea-level.     This  range,  under  the  name  of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  to  the  point  opposite  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  it  turns 
south-west,  and  throws  out  numerous  ramifications,  which,  continuing  west,  throw 
their  arms  round  Lake  Baikal,  and  cover  almost  all  the  south  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk     The  best  portions  of  Eastern  Siberia  occur  in  the  south  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk,  where,  in  the  lower  and  more  open  valleys  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Baikal,  cultivation  has  been  attempted  with  success,  and  the  oak  and 
hazel,  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Siberia,  are  found  growing  freely.     Still  farther 
north,  in  the  government  of  Yakutsk,  as  far  as  the  town  of  same  name,  corn  is 
cultivated  in  patches  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Lena,  though  the  far  greater  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  fir  and  pine.     The  north  part  of  Eastern  Siberia  consists  of 
two  distinct  portions,  the  one  extending  from  Ion.  105°  E.  to  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Lena,  and  the  other  from  that  valley  east  to  Behring's  Sea.     The  former 
portion  is  very  imperfectly  known;  the  latter,  as  far  as  the  Kolyma,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  chains  of  low  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
valleys  or  open  plains,  and  generally  overgrown  with  stunted  larch  and  birch. 
To  the  east  of  the  Kolyma  branches  from  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  stretch  north, 
and  form  a  series  of  ranges  which  frequently  rise  from  2000  feet  to  3000  feet. 
Some  of  these  penetrate  to  the  north  coast,  and  are  seen  forming  precipitous  clifl* 
at  Cape  Shelagskoi,  and  other  headlands.     Other  ramifications  from  the  Stanovoi 
pursue  an  opposite  course,  and  traverse  the  remarkable  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka 
almost  centrally  to  its  southern  extremity.     The  Amur  district  and  the  island 
of    Saghalien   are   also   mountainous.     In  both   the   climate   is  for  the  most 
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part  too  cold  to  admit  of  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Only  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  maritime  district  of  the  Amur  can  cereals  be  grown  to  advantage, 
and  there  since  1866  considerable  settlements  (chiefly  of  discharged  Russian 
soldiers)  have  grown  up.  On  the  island  of  Saghalien  there  are  extensive  forests, 
and  the  chief  products  of  the  island  are  timber  and  furs,  which  are  sold  by  the 
natives  to  Japanese,  American,  and  other  traders.  The  fisheries  round  the  coast 
are  also  very  lucrative. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  those  draining  the  largest  basins  in 
the  world.  (See  ASIA.)  Besides  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  the  principal 
lakes  of  Asiatic  Eussia  are  Lakes  Balkhash  (area  8420  square  miles)  and  Baikal 
(area  12,440  square  miles).  Of  the  four  the  last  is  the  only  one  whose  waters 
are  fresh.  Those  of  Lake  Balkhash  are  extremely  salt,  while  those  of  the 
other  two  inland  seas  are  considerably  less  salt  than  those  of  the  ocean  Both 
Lakes  Balkhash  and  Baikal  are  frozen  from  November  to  April,  and  then  traffic 
is  carried  on  over  the  ice.  Steam-boats  ply  in  summer  on  Lake  Baikal.  In 
Lake  Balkhash  fish  are  few,  but  in  Lake  Baikal  both  salmon  and  sturgeon  as  well 
as  other  fish  are  very  abundant,  and  this  latter  lake  also  has  a  fish  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  golymka  (Calwnimus  baikal),  which  resembles  the  flying-fish.  The  Caspian 
Sea,  which  is  the  largest  isolated  sheet  of  water  in  the  world,  is  also  very  rich  in 
'fish,  principally  sturgeon  and  sterlets.  On  this  sea  the  Russians  always  have 
a  fleet  of  war-ships,  mostly  sailing-vessels,  and  the  surface  is  likewise  traversed 
by  steam-packets.  The  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult  and  often  perilous. 
The  Sea  of  Aral  is  economically  of  little  importance. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— The  geology  of  Siberia  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Granite  and  crystalline  schists  are  found  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  south  among  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Altai 
:as  far  north  as  lat.  57°  N.,  and  between  loa  85*  and  120°  E.,  chiefly  in  the 
governments  of  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Tunguska 
land  east  of  the  Yenisei;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Middle 
Tunguska;  and  in  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  the  country,  from  Ion. 
165°  to  the  shores  of  Behring's  Strait.  Palaeozoic  rocks,  including  under 
the  designation  rocks  belonging  partly  to  the  Silurian,  partly  to  the  Devonian, 
and  partly  to  the  Carboniferous  systems,  are  developed  chiefly  in  the  south, 
where  they  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is 
at  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  and  the  base  on  the  parallel  of  60°,  between  Ion.  85° 
and  120°  E.  Secondary  rocks  higher  in  the  series  than  the  carboniferous  system 
commence  near  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Tenghiz,  and  stretch  northwards, 
occupying  a  considerable  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irtish. 
But  by  far  the  most  extensive  formation  in  Siberia  is  the  tertiary,  which  stretches 
almost  continuously  from  the  last  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  east  across  the 
Obi  to  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei;  and  in  other  quarters,  though  more  inter- 
mingled with  earlier  formations,  covers  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole 
surface.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  almost  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  have  a  deep  alluvial  covering, 
remarkable  for  containing  deposits  of  fossil  elephants  and  other  animals  in 
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such  quantities  that  the  ivory  obtained  from  them  forms .  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 

The  minerals  of  Siberia  are  evidently  of  immense  value,  and  though  the  real 
extent  of  surface  on  which  they  are  found  is  as  yet  only  roughly  guessed  at, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  most  precious  of  all  the  metals  exists  there 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  World.  Besides  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  are  now  reckoned  to  the  European 
provinces  of  Russia,  auriferous  deposits  are  found  in  some  of  the  eastern  regions, 
particularly  in  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk,  where  there  is  a  tract 
larger  in  area  than  the  whole  of  France  containing  gold,  not  in  its  alluvia, 
but  in  the  very  matrix  of  its  rocks  of  palaeozoic  schists  and  limestones, 
which,  when  pounded  and  analysed,  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  gold.  The  principal  min- 
ing districts  are  those  of  the 
Ural  already  mentioned,  the 
Altai,  and  Nerchinsk,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Amur.  Besides 
gold,  iron,  copper,  silver,  plat- 
inum, lead,  tin,  and  zinc  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  other  minerals  of 
Siberia  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  emerald  and  topaz,  of  which 
there  are  celebrated  mines  at 
Nerchinsk;  salt,  found  in  natural 
crystals  on  the  banks  of  lakes, 
chiefly  in  the  steppes  of  Ishim 
and  Baraba;  jasper  and  porphyry  of  great  beauty,  quarried  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Charysh  among  the  Altai  Mountains;  lapis-lazuli,  found  among  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal;  malachite,  obtained  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  from  all  the  mining  districts,  containing  copper;  and  mica,  in  the  form 
of  large  plates,  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  found  in  greatest 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Vitim.  In  Central  Asia  there  are  immense 
deposits  of  coal  both  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  in  Eussian  Turkestan,  a  circum- 
stance of  immense  importance  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  projected 
Asiatic  railway  already  referred  to. 

CLIMATE.— This  country  is  remarkable  for  its  rigour.  The  isothermal  line 
which  skirts  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland,  in  proceeding  east,  descends  rapidly 
till  it  reaches  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  more  gradually  till  it  reaches  Ion.  100° 
E.,  where  it  is  found  in  lat.  52°.  From  this  it  proceeds  nearly  due  east,  passing 
through  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  town  of  Nerchinsk,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Kamtchatka.  It  thus  appears  that  the  southern  coast  of 
Iceland,  in  lat.  63°,  has  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Eastern  Siberia  in  lat, 
52°;  in  other  words,  that  in  proceeding  from  west  to  east  the  cold  increases  so 
much  as  to  make  places  in  the  same  latitude  as  Berlin  to  have  a  climate  nearly  as 
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cold  as  Iceland.  In  the  same  manner  the  line  of  permanent  ground-frost 
descends  in  parts  of  Siberia  as  far  south  as  lat.  56°,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Edinburgh;  and  over  the  whole  country  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is 
as  low  as  lat.  60°.  This  low  mean  temperature  is  not,  however,  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  low  temperature  the  whole  year  through,  but  is  the  result  of  a 
very  rigorous  winter  being  followed  by  an  extremely  warm  summer,  a  fact  which 
the  following  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate : — 

Mean  Winter      Mean  Summer  Mean  Winter      Mean  Summer 

Temperature.       Temperature.  Temperature.       Temperature. 

Kasalinsk,  13 -5°  75° 


Barnaul, 0'5°  64° 


Irkutsk,  -    1°  61-5° 

Yakutsk, -38°  63° 


At  Verkhoyansk,  in  67  J°  N.,  134°  E.,  where  it  is  even  colder  than  at  Yakutsk,  the 
mean  January  temperature  is  -55 '5°  Fahr.,  the  mean  of  July  60°.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Edinburgh  has  a  mean  winter  tempera- 
ture of  38  J°,  and. a  mean  summer  temperature  of  57°  Fahr.  The  consequence 
of  this  distribution  of  temperature  is  that  during  the  short  hot  summer  melons 
ripen  in  all  Siberian  gardens,  although  European  fruit-trees  are  absent.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Hi,  however,  where  the  severe  winter  lasts  scarcely  three  months, 
even  peaches  and  pomegranates  are  grown  with  success. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  TRADE.— The  manufactures  are  very  limited,  and 
are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  where  government 
factories  have  been  established.  The  more  important  articles  are  leather, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  and  hardware.  In  some  places,  as  at  Telma,  large 
woollen  and  linen  factories  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  chiefly  exiles, 
in  weaving  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  in  conducting  all  the  previous  processes 
of  preparing  the  wool,  flax,  &c.  The  trade  is  of  considerable  extent;  and  in  so 
far  as  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  cattle,  fish, 
caviar,  furs,  skins,  and  metals.  A  very  important  transit  trade  is  also  carried  on 
across  the  country  between  Russia  in  Europe  and  China.  From  the  latter 
country  by  far  the  most  important  article  is  tea,  both  in  the  dried  leaf  and  in 
the  form  of  cakes  or  bricks.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  disposed  of  to 
the  nomadic  tribes,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  former  never  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  Siberia,  but  is  retained  for  home  consumption.  Other 
articles  of  importance  from  China  are  coarse  cotton  stuffs,  rhubarb,  silks,  satins, 
&c.  The  chief  mart  for  this  trade  is  the  town  of  Kiachta.  For  the  interior 
traffic  the  rivers  naturally  furnish  the  most  important  conveyance;  but  when 
these  become  closed  with  ice  other  means  of  conveyance  must  be  resorted  to, 
among  which  the  most  characteristic  is  that  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  or 
dogs.  The  most  extensive  fairs  for  mercantile  transactions  are  those  of  Obdorsk, 
on  the  Obi;  Turukansk,  on  the  Yenisei;  list  Yansk,  on  the  Yana;  and  Ostronovo, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Kolyma. 

PEOPLE.— The  races  and  tribes  scattered  over  the  different  parts  of  Siberia 
are  so  numerous  that  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  give  the  names  of  the 
more  important.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  Siberia  proper 
is  Russian,  and  consists  either  of  voluntary  emigrants,  who  have  found  it  their 
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interest  to  settle  in  the  country,  or  of  exiles  and  their  descendants.  In  regard 
to  the  exiles  Siberia  is  merely  a  penal  settlement,  and  hence  that  portion  of  the 
population  which,  as  coming  from  Europe,  ought  to  be  the  most  civilized,  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  most  exemplary.  During  the  last  decade  or  two  the  number  of 
offenders  deported  to  Siberia  has  amounted  on  an  average  to  about  13,000  yearly. 
Their  condition  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  not  an  unenviable  one.  They  are  looked 
upon  by  the  settled  Siberians  rather  as  unfortunates  than  criminals,  and  con- 
sequently soon  feel  at  home.  The  more  industrious  can  easily  attain  to  a  com- 
fortable position,  and  most  of  those  who  are  pardoned  do  not  choose  to  leave  the 
land.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  greater  part  of  the  population  often  consists  of 
banished  persons.  Formerly  the  graver  criminals  were  sent  to  work  in  the 
government  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nerchinsk  in  the  government  of 
Trans-Baikal,  but  this  has  now  been  done  away  with.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Siberians  proper  (the  settlers)  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  They  are  distributed 
into  communes  or  parishes,  and  there  is  no  individual  property  in  land.  All  the 
land  belongs  to  the  state,  which  allots  portions  to  the  several  communes,  and 
every  year  after  the  harvest  a  division  of  the  common  land  is  made  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  commune.  The  indigenous  tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia  are 
scattered  over  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  Beginning  at  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  proceeding  eastward  we  find  the  Samoyedes  in  the  north-west.  They  live 
as  breeders  of  reindeer  in  the  toundras  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Bay  of 
Khatanga,  and  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  mountains  at  the 
sources  of  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei.  The  tribe  now  numbers  only  about  11,000, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  Immediately  south  of  these  the  Ostiaks,  a 
Finnish  tribe,  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Obi,  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  Irtish, 
the  northern  part  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  the  whole  of  the  woody  region 
eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei.  They  live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
are  not  much  more  numerous  than  the  Samoyedes.  Some  of  them  have  embraced 
Christianity,  but  the  great  majority  continue  addicted  to  Shamanism.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  natives  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China  both  in 
language  and  customs.  We  next  come  to  the  Turkish  or  Tatar  tribes  which 
are  extended  over  a  very  wide  stretch  of  territory  both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
from  the  Lena,  where  the  isolated  tribe  of  the  Yakuts  are  settled,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  to  which  the  Osmanli  Turks 
have  forced  their  way.  "With  some  exaggeration,"  says  Oscar  Peschel,  "it 
has  been  said  that  an  Osmanli  from  Constantinople  can  make  himself  intelli- 
gible to  a  Yakut  on  the  Lena.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  branches  of 
Turkish  language  separated  by  this  enormous  distance  are  strangely  alike." 
religion  the  majority  of  the  Turkish  tribes  are,  like  the  Osmanli  Turks,  Sunnit 
Mohammedans,  and  recognize  the  sultan  as  the  head  of  their  faith.  Of  the  Tatar 
tribes  in  Asia  the  most  important  are  the  Kirghiz,  the  Turkomans,  the  Uzbeks, 
and  the  Yakuts;  and  of  these  the  first  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  wide-spread, 
most  numerous,  and  most  energetic.  Their  number  is  said  to  be  at  least 
3,000,000.  They  are  all  nomadic,  wandering  in  hordes  over  the  governments 
of  Uralsk,  Turgai,  Akmolinsk  Semipolatinsk,  and  Semirechensk.  Though  they 
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peak  the  Turkish  language  their  physical  characteristics  show  in  many  point? 
,  strong  resemblance  to  the  Mongolian  tribes,  and  their  family  names  also  give 
ividence  of  an  admixture  with  Mongolian  blood.  They  rear  cattle,  horses,  the 
at-tailed  sheep,  and  the  Bactrian  camel.  The  Kirghiz  migrate  in  three  hordes 
>etween  the  Ural  and  the  Hi,  the  Great  Horde  between  Lake  Balkhash,  the 
ssyk-Kul  and  the  Ala-tau  in  the  government  of  Semirechensk ;  the  Middle 
lorde  to  the  north  in  Semipolatinsk  and  Akmolinsk;  and  the  Little  Horde 

in  Uralsk  and 
Turgai  in  the 
western  part  of 
the  steppe.  They 
do  not  call  them- 
selves Kirghiz 
but  Kasaks  (Cos- 
sacks), meaning 

"homeless." 
Only  the  nomads 
of  the  Thian- 
Shan  range  on 
the  Issyk-Kul 
call  themselves 
Kara-Kirghiz 
(black  Kirghiz). 


Kirghiz  Merchant  at  Semipolatinsk. 


The  Kirghiz  of 


the  three  hordes 

re  scattered  over  the  vast  steppe  in  groups  of  at  most  twenty  yurten  (felt 
uts  or  tents),  while  the  Kara-Kirghiz  are  mostly  congregated  in  bodies  of 
jveral  thousands,  their  rows  of  tents  sometimes  stretching  for  miles  together, 
he  Turkomans,  numbering  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000,  occupy  a  territory 
retching  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  khanates  of  Khiva 
id  Bokhara,  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  consisting  in  the  main  of  sandy 
jserts  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  steppes.  Of  this  territory  the  portion  between 
ie  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Persia  has  formed  since  1873  the  Russian 
rans-Caspian  district,  to  which  was  added  in  1881  the  territory  of  the  Akhal 
ekkes  along  the  north-east  frontier  of  Persia.  The  remainder  is  still  inde- 
sndent.  Though  possessing  a  common  language  and  religion  (Sunnite  Moham- 
edanism)  the  Turkomans  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but  are  divided  into 
imerous  tribes  and  clans,  in  which  the  mollahs  and  "  elders  "  enjoy  a  certain 
nount  of  consideration  although  they  have  no  recognized  authority.  The  most 
:rmidable  of  the  still  independent  tribes  is  that  of  the  Tekkes  of  Merv,  the 
•strict  watered  by  the  lower  Murghab,  on  the  east  bank  of  which  stands  their  fort 
•  Kala  Kaushid  Khan  (Merv).  The  ancient  city  of  Merv,  last  destroyed  in  1784, 
s  never  been  rebuilt  as  a  town  or  city  proper.  The  Turkomans  in  general  are 
<  scribed  by  Vambery  as  "unquestionably  the  wildest  and  most  untamable  nomads 
i  all  Asia."  Their  favourite  mode  of  maintaining  themselves  is  by  plunder, 
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and  when  plunder  is  not  within  reach  the  men  live  idly  in  their  tents,  leaving  the 
drudgery  of  more  peaceful  labours  to  the  women.  The  Uzbeks,  who  take  their 
name  from  Uzbek,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Golden  Horde  which  overran 
European  Russia  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  their  kinsmen  the  Osmanli  take  theirs 
from  Osman,  first  appear  in  history  as  occupying  the  territory  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  now  form  the  dominant  race  in  the  khanates  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  while  they  are  numerous  also  in  the  former  khanate  of 
Khokand  (now  the  district  of  Fergana  in  Russian  Central  Asia),  and  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  The  Yakuts,  numbering  about  300,000,  inhabit  the  government 
named  after  them,  and  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  rearing  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  preparation  of  dairy  produce  from  them.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  nominal  converts  to  Christianity,  though  the  majority  still ' 
adhere  to  Shamanism.  They  are  an  interesting  tribe,  intelligent,  honest,  and 
extremely  hospitable,  skilful  handicraftsmen,  famous  hunters,  and  keen  traders. 
The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  chastity,  and  children,  it  is  said,  never 
disobey  their  parents,  even  when  they  have  quitted  their  father's  roof.  Between 
the  Yakuts  and  the  other  Tatar  tribes,  in  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  the 
basin  of  the  Yenisei,  dwell  the  Tunguses,  who  are  partly  settled  cattle-rearers 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  partly  nomads.  Of  the  latter  some  (the  Tunguses 
of  the  Steppes)  are  true  nomads,  migratory  cattle-rearers,  the  others  (Tunguses 
of  the  Forest)  chiefly  hunters  or  fishers.  The  Steppe  Tunguses  are  often  spoken 
of  as  horse,  reindeer,  or  dog  Tunguses,  according  to  the  animal  which  they  use 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  southern  Tunguses  are  Buddhists,  the  northern 
Shamanists.  Vast  as  the  region  is  over  which  they  are  spread  their  number  is 
only  about  70,000.  The  Mongolian  race,  comprising  in  Asiatic  Russia  the 
Kalmucks  and  the  Buriats,  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Eastern  Siberia.  They  are 
all  Buddhists  in  name,  though  still  retaining  Shamanistic  practices.  The  Kalmucks 
are  found  among  the  Altai  Mountains.  They  are  almost  without  exception 
nomads,  and  show  little  inclination  for  agriculture,  but  the  accounts  of  travellers 
agree  in  representing  their  territory  as  being  rapidly  encroached  on  by  Siberian 
settlers.  They  have  some  skill  in  mechanical  arts,  particularly  in  the  working 
of  iron,  and  make  their  own  gunpowder.  The  Buriats  dwell  chiefly  on  both 
sides  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Onon.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  settled  and  cultivate  the  soil.  The  tribes  of  north-eastern  Siberia,  Yukaghirs, 
Koryaks,  Chukchis,  &c.,  are  all  very  small  in  numbers,  none  of  them  numbering 
more  than  15,000  individuals.  They  are  almost  all  nomadic,  and  dependent  for 
their  existence  on  the  reindeer.  In  the  extreme  north-east,  however,  on  Behring's 
Strait,  there  is  a  settled  tribe  of  Chukchis  living  to  the  north  of  Cape  Chukotsky, 
while  south  of  that  cape  as  far  as  Cape  Olyutorsky,  the  coast  is  inhabited  by 
Esquimaux,  immigrants  from  America. 

The  only  important  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Russia  whom  it 
remains  for  us  to  notice  are  the  Tajiks  (sometimes  improperly  called  Sarts), 
a  people  of  Iranian  origin  (though  now  much  mixed  with  other  races),  dwelling 
among  the  Uzbeks  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Central  Asia.  They  are  the 
survivors  of  the  original  inhabitants  who  were  subjugated  by  the  Uzbeks  in  the 
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sixteenth  century,  and  are  still  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  what  is  the 
most  fertile  and  most  thickly  populated  part  of  Asiatic  Russia.  They  are 
described  as  an  unwarlike  but  industrious  people,  chiefly  bent  on  gain,  and  not 
over-scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  attain  their  wealth.  They  are 
detested  by  the  Uzbeks  not  only  on  account  of  their  treachery  and  deceit,  but 
also  as  being,  like  the  Persians,  Shiite  Mohammedans,  while  the  Uzbeks  are,  like 
the  other  Turkish  Mohammedans,  Sunnites,  that  is,  accept  the  whole  of  the 
Sunna  or  traditional  Mohammedan  law  as  well  as  the  Koran. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— There  are  no  large  or  even  considerable  towns  in  Russia 
in  Asia  except  in  the  south-east  of  the  central  provinces.  Tobolsk  (18,000)  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  but 


Xikolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Amur. 

lias  somewhat  diminished  in  importance  since  the  seat  of  government  of  Western 
Siberia  was  transferred  from  here  to  Omsk  (31,000),  a  fortified  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Om  and  Irtish.  Both  of  these  places,  however,  are  outstripped 
by  Tomsk  (34,000),  on  the  Tom,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Obi,  situated  in  a 
.cold-mining  district.  Still  more  populous  is  Irkutsk  (35,000),  the  capital  of 
Kastern  Siberia,  on  the  Angara.  It  stands  in  a  well-cultivated  district,  has 
nanufactures  of  cloth,  &c.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  furs  and 
Jhinese  products.  The  seat  of  government  in  the  Amur  district  is  Nicolaievsk 
5000),  a  fortified  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur. 

The  towns  of  the  populous  region  of  Central  Asia  all  agree  in  being  com- 
>osed  of  narrow  irregular  streets  traversed  by  canals  serving  as  aqueducts,  and 
laving  the  houses  concealed  by  gardens  with  inclosures  of  earth.  The  most 
raportant  is  Tashkent  (100,000),  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Sir  Daria  in  a  well- 
watered  district  rich  in  fruits.  To  the  south,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir,  stands 
vhojent,  with  a  population  of  about  28,000,  occupying  an  admirable  position 
t  the  point  where  the  caravan  routes  from  Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Chinese 
"urkestan  meet.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton.  Khokand,  situated  in  a 
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magnificent  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Sir  Daria,  is  an  important  industrial  and 
commercial  town,  with  a  population  of  at  least  35,000.  South-west  of  Khokand, 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  present  khanate  of  Bokhara,  lies  Samarkand,  which  till 
1868  belonged  to  that  khanate,  and,  though  now  containing  a  population  of 
only  36,000,  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tamerlane, 
and  was  long  one  of  the  most  celebrated  towns  in  Asia.  It  contains  many 
monuments  of  its  former  grandeur,  and  among  others  Tamerlane's  tomb. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— Siberia  appears  to  have  been  partly  conquered  by 
Genghis-Khan  and  his  successors,  but  did  not  become  known  to  Europe  till 
1580,  when  a  Cossack  called  Yermak  Timofeyef,  who  had  long  robbed  the 
vessels  which  navigated  the  Volga,  finding  himself  hotly  pressed  by  the 
Czar  of  Moscow,  crossed  over  into  Asia  with  his  accomplices.  Their  number 
sufficed  to  form  a  small  army,  and  their  courage  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire 
extensive  settlements.  These  Yermak  offered  to  the  czar  on  the  condition  of 
obtaining  pardon.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  thus  Russia  for  the  first  time 
obtained  a  footing  in  Asia.  The  territories  thus  conquered  belonged  to  the 
Tatar  prince  Kutshum-Khan,  and  included  his  residence,  which,  called  by  the 
natives  Isker,  and  by  the  Cossacks  Sibir,  has  given  name  to  the  whole  country. 
Within  ninety  years  after  nearly  the  whole  of  Siberia  proper  was  conquered 
chiefly  by  Cossack  troops.  In  1639  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  reached,  and  in 
1658,  Nerchinsk  in  Trans-Baikal  founded.  In  1689,  and  again  in  1727  the 
Argun  river,  and  after  its  confluence  with  the  Amur,  the  northern  watershed  of 
the  latter  river  was  fixed  by  treaty  as  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  China.  To 
these  limits  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Eussia  remained  confined  till  the  present 
century.  In  the  west,  however,  the  southern  frontier  was  constantly  exposed  to 
predatory  inroads  of  the  Kirghiz  hordes,  against  which  a  line  of  forts  planted  at 
intervals  of  from  12  to  18  miles,  with  Cossack  watch-stations  to  give  the  alarm 
at  about  every  third  mile,  was  found  an  insufficient  protection.  About  1840, 
accordingly,  Russia  determined  to  bring  these  hordes  under  control.  In  1847  Fort 
Aralsk  was  founded  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  Daria,  and  other  forts  were  erected 
at  the  most  suitable  points  for  keeping  the  Kirghiz  in  subjection.  In  1852  began 
the  attacks  of  Russia  on  the  khanate  of  Khokand,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
guilty  of  the  same  practices  as  the  Kirghiz,  and  after  several  years  of  interrupted 
warfare  Tashkent  was  occupied  in  1865.  Further  complications  with  Khokand 
soon  arose,  however,  and  did  not  terminate  till  the  whole  of  the  khanate  was 
annexed  by  Russia  in  1875.  Meanwhile  Russia  had  come  into  collision  also  with 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  the  former  cf  which  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Russia  in  186 
the  valley  of  Zarafshan,  and  the  latter  in  1873  all  the  territory  belonging  to  it 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu  Daria,  and  to  allow  Russia  to  establish  stations 
and  depots  for  war-steamers  on  the  left  bank  also.  In  the  year  last  mentioned 
the  Trans-Caspian  district  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  was  also 
occupied  in  order  to  keep  the  Turkomans  in  subjection,  but  the  Turkomans 
who  still  retain  their  independence  (especially  the  Tekke  tribe)  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  on  this  frontier.  Russia  has  likewise  made  considerable 
extensions  of  her  Asiatic  territory  in  the  present  century  at  the  expense  of 
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China.  Since  1850  it  has  occupied  the  Amur  district  without  resistance  or 
remonstrance.  During  the  revolt  of  Eastern  Turkestan  from  China  Eussia  found 
itself  compelled  in  1871  to  occupy  also  the  province  of  Kuldja,  in  the  north 
of  that  territory,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  there,  but 
this  occupation  was  not  regarded  as  final,  and  in  1881  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Eussia  and  China  providing  for  the  restoration  to  the  latter  of  the 
whole  of  this  province  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  west. 


INDEPENDENT     TURKESTAN. 

Independent  Turkestan  now  comprises  the  khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
and  the  territory  of  the  independent  Turkomans  between  these  khanates  and 
Afghanistan  and  Persia.  The  whole  area  of  this  territory  is  about  194,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  about  3,000,000. 

KHIVA  formerly  occupied  a  large  extent  of  surface  on  both  sides  of  the 
Amu  Daria  or  Oxus,  but  since  the  cession  to  Eussia,  in  1873,  of  its  territory  on 
the  east  of  the  Amu,  is  now  confined  to  the  west  side  of  this  river.  The  total 
area  of  the  khanate  is  22,317  square  miles;  the  estimated  population  700,000, 
or  about  31  to  the  square  mile. 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  deserts,  thinly  inhabited  or  uninhabit- 
able ;  but  along  the  Amu  the  land  is  of  a  very  different  character,  consisting  of 
rich  alluvial  loam  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility.  Owing  to  the  great  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  however,  it  soon  becomes  so  stiff  and  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  any  ordinary  implement.  For  this  the  obvious  remedy  is  irrigation; 
and  accordingly,  from  the  earliest  period,  a  mode  of  culture  resembling  that  of 
Egypt  has  been  practised.  Large  canals  from  the  river,  with  numerous  minor 
branches,  intersect  every  part  of  the  surface,  supplying  moisture  where  it  is 
wanted,  or  removing  it  where  it  is  in  excess,  and  securing  the  most  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  barley,  and  legumes.  Cotton  and  madder  are  also 
generally  cultivated.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  its  sky, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  January  and  December,  when  mists  prevail,  is  gener- 
ally without  a  cloud.  The  summer  is  very  warm,  the  winter  severe  but  short. 
Manufactures  are  very  unimportant.  The  only  articles  of  any  consequence  are 
earthenware  and  bricks;  a  glazed  description  of  the  latter,  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  colour  and  fineness,  is  in  great  demand  for  covering  the  interior  of  mosques; 
some  cotton  and  mixed  goods  are  woven,  but  they  are  said  to  be  among  the  worst 
which  come  from  the  East.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Eussia.  The 
principal  exports  are  raw  and  spun  cotton,  in  return  for  which  are  received 
various  articles  of  European  manufacture,  as  metals  and  ironware,  woollen, 
:otton,  and  silk  goods,  &c.  The  government  of  Khiva  is  an  unmitigated 
lespotism.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks  and  Uzbeks,  in 
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nearly  equal  numbers.  (See  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA,  People,  and  Historical  Sketch.) 
Khiva,  the  capital  of  the  khanate,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  canals, 
50  miles  west  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu,  and  stands  on  an  alluvial  flat  covered 
with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  grain,  rice,  and  tobacco  fields.  Its  melons  are 
famed  throughout  Asia,  Formerly  it  was  a  great  slave-mart,  but  the  khan  has 
been  compelled  by  the  Russians  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  his  dominions. 
Population  about  15,000. 

BOKHARA  occupies  the  territory  to  the  south-east  of  Khiva  between  Russian 
Turkestan  and  the  territory  of  the  independent  Turkomans.  It  has  an  area  of 
93,300  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2,150,000,  or  nearly  24  to  the 
square  mile. 

In  the  west  the  country  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  deserts,  and  low  and 
naked  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  cultivated  portions  of  it  are  confined  to  the  valleys 
of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Daria.  The  climate  and  products  are 
here  similar  to  those  of  Khiva,  and  the  modes  of  cultivation  are  likewise  the 
same  in  both  khanates.  The  population  here  also  consists  mainly  of  Uzbeks  and 
Tajiks;  but  there  are  also  Kirghiz,  less  numerous  than  the  Tajiks;  about  60,000 
Arabians,  descendants  of  the  soldiers  who  were  brought  into  the  country  by  the 
third  caliph  of  Bagdad  on  the  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Turkestan;  Persians, 
who  have  chiefly  been  brought  as  slaves  to  Bokhara;  Turkomans,  Hindus,  and 
about  10,000  Jews  who  live  in  the  towns  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
accordingly  oppressed  by  the  other  inhabitants.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
khanate,  comprising  the  former  independent  khanates  of  Karateghin  and  Darvaz 
conquered  by  the  emir  of  Bokhara  in  1878,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Pamir 
Plateau  (sometimes  designated  "  the  roof  of  the  world  "),  lying  between  the  Thian 
Shan  and  Hindu  Kush  ranges  on  the  north  and  south  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Kizil  Yart  Mountains.  The  plateau  is  composed  of  a  series  of  broad 
gently  undulating  grassy  valleys,  which  are  nowhere  less  than  10,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  mountains  forming  its  eastern  boundary  have  peaks  rising  to  the 
height  of  25,500  feet,  and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  plateau  is  the  highest 
lake  in  the  world,  Lake  Sir-i-kol  (more  properly  Kul-i-kalan,  that  is,  great  lake), 
at  the  height  of  15,600  feet.  The  plateau  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Kirghiz  nomads; 
but  in  Karateghin,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Thian  Shan  range,  there  is 
a  settled  population  of  about  100,000  Tajiks.  Bokhara  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  countries  of  Central  Asia  by  its  numerous  schools,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion by  the  amount  of  culture  diffused  among  the  people  generally;  but  the 
women  are  even  more  degraded  than  in  other  Mohammedan  countries.  The  rule 
of  the  emir  is  absolute,  although  he  is  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the 
clergy.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
caravan  trade,  cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  indigo  being  exported,  and  woven  goods, 
sugar,  iron,  &c.,  being  imported.  Above  all,  Bokhara  is  remarkable  for  its 
religious  fanaticism,  and  on  that"  account  several  of  the  European  travellers  who 
have  recently  visited  the  country  have  been  exposed  to  great  annoyance  and 
even  danger.  Since  the  cession  of  the  valley  of  Zarafshan  with  the  town  of 
Samarkand  to  Russia  in  1868,  there  are  now  only  two  towns  of  any  importance 
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in  Bokhara,  namely,  the  chief  town  Bokhara,  with  a  population  of  about  70,000 ; 
and  Karshi,  with  about  25,000.  The  capital,  according  to  Vambery  the  centre 
of  Tatar  civilization,  is  ill-built  and  has  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  in  luxury  of  dress 
and  mode  of  life  is  far  behind  the  towns  of  Western  Asia.  Among  the  people 
there  reigns  the  utmost  moral  corruption  along  with  a  rigorous  adherence  to 
outward  forms. 

The  Turkomans  and  the  Turkoman  territory  have  received  sufficient 
notice  under  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA  (People,  and  Historical  Sketch). 


TURKEY    IN    ASIA. 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  made  up  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  islands 
on  its  coasts,  the  plain  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  part  of  the 
mountainous  region  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  the  region  of  Syria  and  two 
strips  in  Arabia  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  For 
administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  vilayets  of  Jezairi-bahri-Sefid  (the 
islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea),  Khodavendikiar,  Aidin,  Ankara  (Angora),  Konia, 
Kastamuni,  Sivas,  Tirabzon  (Trebizonde),  Erzerum,  Van,  Diarbekir,  Syria, 
Adana,  Haleb  (Aleppo),  Bagdad,  Mosul,  Basra,  Hejaz,  Yemen  (the  last  two 
being  Arabian  vilayets).  Not  included  in  these  vilayets  are  the  mutessarifliks 
of  Kharput,  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem.  The  total  area  of  this  territory  is 
729,484  square  miles;  the  estimated  population,  16,133,000. 

PHYSICAL    FEATURES,    CLIMATE,    AND    PRODUCTIONS.— Confining    our- 
selves in  the  present  section  to  the  territory  north  of  31°  N.  lat.,   and  thus 
caving  the  Arabian  portions  of  the  empire  to  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
:he  peninsula  to  which  they  belong,  we  may  describe  this  territory  according  to 
:he  most  general  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  it,  as  consisting  of  two  plateaux 
md  an  extensive  plain.     The  larger  and  more  elevated  of  the  plateaux  occupies 
.he  whole  of  its  northern  portion,  stretching  across  it  from  the  shores  of  the 
Vrchipelago  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Transcaucasia,  and  comprising  within 
ts  limits  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Kur- 
listan.     This  plateau,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  4000  feet  to  5000  feet, 
orms   the   base  of   two   parallel   mountain-chains,  the  Taurus  and  the   Anti- 
Taurus,  which   increase  in  elevation  as  they  proceed  towards  the  east,  and 
•resent  many  remarkable  cones  and  peaks,  several  of  which  rise  beyond  the 
ine  of  perpetual  snow.     The  other  plateau,  that  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  also 
raversed  by  two  parallel  ranges,  which,  breaking  off  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
he  Taurus,  proceed  south  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
anean,  and  are  continued  almost  without  interruption  across  Arabia  Petrsea  and 
he  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  the  Red  Sea,     This  plateau  is  less  remarkable  for 
s  height  than  for  the  depression  of  one  of  its  valleys,  which,  in  the  line  of  the 
ordan,  is  more  than  1300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  extensive 
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plain,  that  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia,  forming  the  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Armenian,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Syrian 
plateau,  and,  though  now  little  better  than  a  steppe,  oftener  covered  with  sand 
than  verdure,  originally  possessed  attractions  which  made  it  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  empire. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  surface  and  products  of  this  region  will  be 
more  conveniently  given  under  the  names,  long  well  known  to  history  and 
geography,  of  the  different  districts  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  districts  are 
Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Irak  Arabi,  Al  Jezireh  or  Meso- 
potamia, Syria  (including  Palestine),  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor  (the  former  name  from  the  Greek  Anatole,  signifying 


Erzeroum. 


the  East  or  Levant),  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  the  first  of  the  two  plateaux 
first  mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  It  declines  by  gentle 
slopes  on  the  west  towards  the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  south  and  north  is 
inclosed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Anti-Taurus,  running  east  and 
west,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea  respectively.  The 
loftier  of  these  two  ranges  is  that  of  Taurus,  which  is  from  8500  to  10,500  feet 
in  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  rugged  character  and  for  the  numerous 
chasms  and  ravines  by  which  it  is  intersected.  Between  these  two  main  ranges 
there  are  many  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  have  peaks  even  higher  than  those 
of  the  Taurus.  The  great  number  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  is  the  most 
remarkable  geographical  feature  of  this  region.  The  rivers  are  the  Kizil-Irmak 
(Halys)  and  the  Sakaria  (Sangarius),  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Sarabat 
(Hermus)  and  Menderes  (Mceander)  into  the  ^gean.  All  the  rivers  are  shallow 
and  rapid,  and  hence  ill-fitted  for  navigation.  In  many  places  their  course  is 
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impeded  by  banks  of  sand  and  mud,  and  the  silting  up  of  their  mouths  has  given 

an  inland  position  to  many  places  that  in  ancient  times  were  considerable  ports. 

The  climate  admits  of  no  general  description,  owing  to  the  diversity  in  the 

elevations  of  its  surface,  which  presents  winter  and  summer  within  one  day's 

journey.     The  western  shores  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  genial  warmth,  and 

so  also  is  the  coast  facing  the  Black  Sea.     The  elevated  plains  of  the  interior 

are  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  the  cold  on  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  is  intense. 

Karaman  is  oppressively  hot   in  summer.     The  northern  slope  of  the  central 

plateau  so  abounds  with  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  planes,  ashes,  and  other  species 

of  building  timber,  that  the  Turks  have  called  one  of  its  forests  the  "  Sea  of 

Trees."     On  the  coast  are  entire  woods  of  the  finest  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  among 

them   the   cherry-tree,    to   the   celebrity   of  which    the   ancient    Cerasus,  now 

Keresoum,  owes  its  name.     The  interior  of  the  plateau  (nearly  one-third  of  the 

entire  area)  is  on  the  whole  a  monotonous  arid  region,  deficient  in  vegetation 

and  exposed  to  extremes  of  temperature,  and  thus  presenting  a  dreary  contrast 

:o  the  richly  clothed  terraces  by  which  it  is  bordered.     Everywhere  except  in 

his  desolate  tract  the  soil  is  productive,  and  in  some  parts  extremely  fertile, 

ilways  yielding  crops  although  it  is  never  manured  and  only  scratched  on  the 

urface  with  a  rude  plough.     The  products  include  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of 

outhern  Europe,  including  maize,  rice,  dates,  figs,  melons,  as  well  as  opium, 

obacco,  gall-nuts,  alkanet,  valonia,  &c.     The  country  is  frequently  devastated 

>y  swarms   of    locusts.      Among    useful    animals    sheep,    horses,    and    goats 

re  the    most    important.      The    Angora    goat,   which    thrives    only    in    the 

istrict  to  the  west  of  the  Kizil-Irmak,  is  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  wool. 

iuffaloes  are  used  for  draught,  and  the  camel  for  the  transport  trade.     Asia 

linor  has  few  large  beasts  of  prey,  except  a  species  of  panther,  called  kaplan  by 

le  Turks.     In  the  less  frequented  regions  jackals  are  common,  and  there  are 

few  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  hogs.     Silver,  copper,  and   lead  are  the  most 

uportant  metals,  and  salt  and  lignite  are  the  only  other  minerals  of  consequence. 

he  lake  of  Tuz  Gul  in  Karamania  may  almost  be  described  as  a  huge  mass  of 

ystalline  salt. 

Armenia  is  a  mountainous  volcanic  region  connecting  the  plateau  of  Iran 
ith  that  of  Asia  Minor  and  with  the  Caucasus  region.  Its  volcanoes  are  all 
liescent,  unless  we  except  Mount  Ararat,  the  mountain  which  stands  on  the 
>rders  of  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  possessions  and  dominates  the  whole 
ateau,  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  17,000  feet.  Of  this  mountain  an  eruption 
ok  place  in  1840,  accompanied  by  a  disastrous  earthquake.  The  climate  of 
inenia  is  cold  but  healthy.  In  the  north  there  are  good  pastures  feeding 
•ge  numbers  of  cattle.  Cereals  and  fruits  are  cultivated  in  the  south,  but  here 
i  the  province  of  Erzerum)  extensive  tracts  are  arid  and  desolate.  The  waters 
'  Lake  Van,  which  lies  at  the  height  of  5330  feet  above  sea-level  and  has  an 
;ja  of  1447  square  miles,  are  alkaline,  and  in  times  of  drought  large  numbers 
'  fish  in  it  are  destroyed  by  the  sulphate  of  soda  that  then  becomes  disengaged, 
-nong  the  minerals  of  Turkish  Armenia  are  copper,  naphtha,  and  rock-salt. 
Kurdistan,  lying  to  the  south  of  Armenia,  and  stretching  like  it  into  Persia, 
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is  composed  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  and  correspond- 
to  the  ancient  Assyria.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  difficult  of  access,  containing 
in  the  upper  parts  considerable  forests  of  oak,  and  also  numerous  pastures  or 
which  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  fine-haired  goats  are  reared,  and  in  the  valley; 
many  fertile  districts  yielding  rice,  cotton,  flax,  and  fruits,  including  gall-nuts 
which  are  sent  in  great  quantity  to  Smyrna  for  export. 

The  districts  of  Al  Jezireh  ("the  island")  and  Irak  Arabi,  watered  by  tht 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  form  together  a  single  plain  well  defined  by  natura 
boundaries,  having  on  the  north  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  01 
the  east  the  mountains  and  sands  of  Persia,  on  the  south  the  Persian  Gulf,  am 
on  the  west  a  sandy  desert  stretching  away  to  the  mountains  of  Syria.  Tin 


Mount  Ararat,  from  the  Plain  of  Erivan. 

whole  region  presents  now-a-days  a  striking  and  melancholy  contrast  to  what  i 
was  in  ancient  times,  and  even  in  the  middle  ages.  Then  its  two  great  river 
flowed  past  magnificent  cities,  and  the  whole  intervening  plain  was  intersects 
by  myriads  of  canals  which  brought  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  t< 
every  field  and  every  dwelling;  now  the  cities  have  altogether  disappeared  o 
have  lost  their  former  grandeur,  and  the  plain  is  mainly  inhabited  by  plunderin; 
Beduins  or  by  oppressed  fellahs  who  have  no  inducement  to  bestow  labour  01 
their  fields  when  the  result  is  only  to  enrich  the  Turkish  tax-gatherer.  Of  th< 
two  rivers  of  this  plain  the  Tigris,  though  the  shorter,  is  by  much  the  s\uftei 
broader,  and  deeper,  and  accordingly  conveys  to  the  sea  a  much  greater  quantit; 
of  water  than  its  rival.  It  has  its  sources  at  a  considerably  lower  level  thai 
those  of  the  Euphrates,  but  soon  becomes  enlarged  by  the  tributaries  fed  by  th 
snow-covered  mountains  on  its  left  bank,  and  where  its  turbid  yellow  water 
unite  with  the  clear  stream  of  the  Euphrates  it  has  a  breadth  more  than  a  hal 
greater  than  the  latter  river.  The  northern  part  of  Al  Jezireh  produces  in  som> 
parts  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  olives  and  other  fruits;  in  others  only  pasture,  on  wild 
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Arabs  rear  horses,  camels,  and  above  all  sheep.  Kurds  and  Yezidis  wander  in 
the  desert  between  the  rivers.  In  Irak  Arabi,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Babylonia,  vast  alluvial  tracts  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers.  Rice, 
cotton,  bananas,  dates,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  the  most  excellent  quality 
are  produced,  and  would  be  produced  in  still  greater  abundance  if  attention  were 
bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  by  which  the  two  rivers  are  con- 
nected. The  oak-forests  of  this  district  produce  the  best  gall-nuts  of  the  East, 
and  the  horses  reared  in  the  locality  are  also  highly  esteemed.  Abundant 
springs  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  are  also  a  source  of  wealth. 

Syria  is  another  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which  can  look  back  upon 

A  glorious  past,  and  which  has  sunk  to  its  lowest  condition  under  Turkish  rule. 

It  is  in  the  main  a  mountainous  region,  and  may  be  divided  with  reference  to  its 

surface  into  three  sections;  a  northern  section  traversed  in  various  directions 

by  mountain  ranges  varying  from  4250  to  5800  feet  in  height  and  watered  by 

the  Orontes;  a  middle  section  containing  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon  and 

Anti-Lebanon,  between  Avhich  lies  the  narrow  valley  of  Bekka  (the  ancient  Coele- 

Syria,  that  is,  hollow  Syria,  the  valley  of  Hamath  of  the  Bible)  watered  by  the 

Leontes;  and  a  southern  section  consisting  of  the  plateau  of   Palestine  about 

-JO  miles  in  length  and  from  30  to  60  in  breadth,  and  having  an  average  height 

>f  from  2600  to  3300  feet,  but  intersected  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan 

>  alley,  in  which  lies  the  Dead  Sea  1300  feet  below  sea-level.     With  respect  to  its 

•limate  and  productions  Syria  may  be  divided  into  three  longitudinal  sections. 

_)n  the  west  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountains,  the  country  of  the 

incient  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  the  land  is  low  and   fertile  but  hot  and 

mwholesome.     In  the  middle  region  the  land  is  high,  well  watered,  and  fertile, 

ind  enjoys  a  temperate  and  healthy  climate.     In  the  east,  owing  to  the  want  of 

vater,  there  is  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  a  sandy  desert,  but  it  is  in  this 

ection  that  the  oases  of  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Hauran  lie.     The  products  of 

he  country,  in  addition  to  the  usual  grains  of  southern  latitudes,  are  millet, 

lurrah,    cotton,    tobacco    (that   of    Latakia    and    Sur    (Tyre)    being   famous), 

ndigo   (grown   on    the   banks   of    the   Jordan),    sugar-cane    (near  the   coast), 

ilk,  madder,  various  medicinal  herbs  including  the  balm  of  Judea  or  Gilead. 

'here  are  few  palm-trees  and  few  vines  (except  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon); 

ut  cypresses,  oaks,  fig-trees,  olives,  and  sycamores  are  plentiful.     In  Palestine 

le  olive  is  still,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  the  most  important  of   all   the 

egetable  products.      The   heights   of   Lebanon   are   no   longer  adorned  with 

leir  famous  cedar-woods.     Only  a  few  aged  specimens  of  this  beautiful  and 

aluable  tree  still  survive.     In  place  of   the  old  forests  there  are  now  good 

astures,  and  the  western  slopes  of  this  range,  which  descend  in  artificial  terraces 

ipported  by  walls,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  staircase,  are  planted 

ith  olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and   fruit-trees.     The   useful   animals   of   Syria 

elude  camels,  horses,  asses,  mules,  sheep,  and  long-haired  goats.     The  minerals 

•e  iron,  coal,  rock-salt,  and  asphalt. 

Of  the  islands  that  lie  off  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  most  important 
e — Mitylene  (the  ancient  Lesbos),  the  largest  of  all  the  islands,  possessing  two 
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of  the  finest  roadsteads  in  the  Mediterranean,  an  island  covered  with  mountain? 
the  sides  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  exporting  wine,  cotton,  fruits,  madder,  and 
valonia;  Ohio  or  Scio  (in  Turkish,  Saki-Adassi,  the  isle  of  mastics),  a  mountainous 
island  with  charming  valleys,  producing  abundance  of  fruit  and  wine,  as  wel 
as  the  commodity  to  which  it  owes  its  Turkish  name,  and  furnishing  alsc 
marble  and  jasper;  it  has  never  fully  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  tlu 
Turks  in  1822;  Kalymno  (Calamine),  formerly  famous  for  its  honey;  Cos  01 
Stan-Co,  with  fine  plantations  of  lemons  and  oranges  mingled  with  maples;  anc 
Rhodes,  the  next  island  in  size  to  Mitylene,  a  mountainous  island  subject  t( 
earthquakes,  from  which  it  suffered  greatly  in  1851,  1856,  and  1863,  but  pos 
sessing  an  excellent  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  wine,  and  oil 


The  Desert  of  Judea  between  Masada  and  Zuweirah,  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

fruits,  roses,  and  myrtles;  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  sailors,  and 
afterwards  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  in  more  recent  times  as  the  seat  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  who  defended  the  island  and  its  fortified  capital  of  the  same 
name  for  112  years  against  the  Turks,  to  whom  they  finally  succumbed  in  1552. 
Besides  these  islands  there  is  off  the  western  coast  the  tributary  island  of  Samos 
with  its  dependencies,  and  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  there  lies,  in  addition  to 
smaller  islands,  the  island  of  Marmora  (Proconnesus)  containing  rich  quarries 
of  white  marble. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  &c.— In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  data 
as  to  the  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite 
information  regarding  the  density  of  the  population  in  different  regions.  The 
total  population  of  Asia  Minor  is  believed  not  to  exceed  eight  millions,  and  as  the 
area  is  less  than  190,000  square  miles,  this  gives  a  population  of  about  42  to  the 
square  mile,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  density  over  any  extensive  district  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  greater  than  this.  To  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  estimates 
of  population,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  for  the  vilayet  of  Syria. 
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vary  between  1,000,000  and  2,250,000.  The  nomadic  population  is  estimated 
at  a  million,  and  consists  principally  of  Turkomans  in  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
Kurds  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  Arabs  in  the  two  latter  districts. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  consists  of  Turks.  Proportionally  these 
are  most  numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  are  estimated  to  form  at  least  five- 
sixths  of  the  population.  In  Syria  they  form  considerably  more  than  a  half  of 
the  whole.  In  Asia  Minor  they  inhabit  the  plateau  in  the  interior,  in  Syria  they 
are  found  mostly  in  the  plains.  For  the  most  part  they  are  settled  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  they  are  described  as  a  people  of  rather  limited  intelligence,  but 
industrious,  conscientious,  and  good-humoured.  They  are  said  to  be  steadily 
declining  in  numbers,  and  the  cause  assigned  is  misgovernment;  for  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  overwhelmed  with  imposts, 
and  those  of  Turkish  race  suffer  as  much  as  any  other  section  of  the  population 
from  the  exactions  of  the  functionaries  of  Turkish  rule.  In  religion  and  language 
they  are  identical  with  their  kinsmen  in  Europe;  but  their  social  habits  and 
institutions  are  considerably  modified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  predominantly 
agriculturists,  while  the  European  Turks  are  predominantly  townsfolk. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  section  of  the  population  next  in  numbers  to  the  Turkish 
is  the  Greek,  which  is  found  all  along  the  coast,  especially  the  west  coast,  and 
forms  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
element  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syria.  They  are  mostly  merchants  and  sailors, 
and  almost  all  speak  the  Greek  (Romaic)  language,  and  adhere  to  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church.  Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  one  million. 

The  Armenians  are  estimated  to  number  between  two  and  three  millions 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
region  to  which  they  give  their  name,  where  in  some  districts  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Elsewhere  they  are  scattered  over  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  Turkey  in  Europe  and  various  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 
In  Armenia  itself  they  are  cultivators  of  the  soil;  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
mainly  bankers,  brokers,  and  shopkeepers.  They  are  mostly  of  moderate  height 
with  a  somewhat  swarthy  complexion,  aquiline  noses,  black  eyes  and  hair,  and 
a  lively  look.  Their  mental  capacity  is  good,  and  those  who  are  educated  are 
distinguished  by  superior  cultivation  and  refined  manners;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  their  native  country,  in  consequence  of  centuries  of  neglect,  are  grossly 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  Their  language  is  a  rude  dialect  generally  referred 
to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  preserves  many 
archaic  forms,  though  it  now  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Persian  and  Turkish 
elements.  But  what  they  are  more  attached  to  than  either  their  country  or 
their  language  is  their  church,  adherence  to  which  is  the  most  constant  sign  of 
Armenian  nationality.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Christian  church  with  an  indepen- 
dent organization,  and  having  certain  peculiar  doctrines  and  a  peculiar  ritual 
It  originated  in  the  sixth  century,  when  it  split  off  from  the  Greek  Church  in 
consequence  of  its  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Monophysites,  that  is,  the  sect 
admitting  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  in  451.  They  adore  saints  and  their  images,  but  do  not  believe 
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in  purgatory.  In  Turkey  their  worship  is  conducted  mostly  in  the  night-time. 
The  mass  is  said  in  the  ancient  Armenian,  the  sermon  preached  in  the  modem. 
The  catholicus  or  head  of  the  church  has  his  seat  at  Echmiadzin,  a  monastery  near 
Erivan  in  Eussian  Armenia.  The  holy  oil  which  he  prepares  and  sells  to  the 
clergy,  and  the  frequent  pilgrimages  of  the  Armenians  to  Echmiadzin  supply  him 
with  means  for  the  support  of  a  magnificent  style  of  worship  and  of  establish- 
ments for  education.  There  are  monastic  orders,  and  a  class  called  vartcibets, 
who  live  like  monks,  cultivate  the  sciences,  take  degrees,  and  act  as  the  vicars 
of  the  bishops.  The  secular 
priests  must  be  married  once, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  take  a 
second  wife. 

The  Kurds  are  a  race  of 
mountaineers  whose  home  is  in 
the  region,  partly  Turkish  and 
partly  Persian,  called  after  them 
Kurdistan,  the  country  of  the 
Kurds.  On  their  own  moun- 
tains they  live  as  shepherds, 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  ban- 
dits; but  they  emigrate  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  northern 
Mesopotamia,  northern  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  in  their  new  abodes 
they  first  lead  a  roving  life,  but 
afterwards  settle  down  as  tillers 
of  the  ground.  Their  language 
is  a  dialect  of  Persian  now  much 
mixed  with  Arabic  and  Syriac; 
their  religion  Sunnite  Moham- 
medanism. Both  in  Turkey  and  Persia  they  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment that  claims  their  allegiance.  In  the  region  north  of  Mosul  there  lives  a 
small  sect  called  the  Yezidis,  whose  religion  is  described  as  a  curious  compound  of 
Manichseism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Zoroastrianism.  Their  physical  appearance 
is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  as  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad.  Mosul  is  also  the  residence  of  the  head 
of  the  non-united  Nestorians,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  retain  the  ancient  Syriac 
language  for  their  worship  although  they  do  not  understand  it.  Another  branch 
of  the  Nestorians  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  has  its  head  at 
Diarbekir.  In  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Arabs  predominate,  but 
are  mingled  with  Persians,  Turks,  Hindus,  and  Armenians.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harran  in  the  north-western  highlands  of  Mesopotamia  there  dwells 
a  small  body  of  people  who  have  preserved  the  old  Syriac  as  their  language  to 
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this  day.  In  Syria,  throughout  which  Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language,  there 
are,  besides  Turks  and  Greeks  in  the  plains  of  the  west,  and  wandering  Arabs 
in  the  deserts,  some  peculiar  remnants  of  ancient  sects  and  nationalities.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Maronites  and  Druses  in  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon 
(the  latter  also  in  the  oasis  of  Hauran),  and  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Samaritans 
dwelh'ng  in  and  round  Nablus  (Shechem).  The  Maronites  are  a  Christian  sect 
whose  origin  was  a  consequence  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  being  the 
remnants  of  the  party  who  in  the  seventh  century  maintained  that  though 
Christ  had  both  a  divine  and  human  nature  he  had  but  one  will.  Their  political 
constitution  is  that  of  a  military  commonwealth.  Adhering  to  their  ancient 
customary  rights,  and  defended  from  external  attacks,  they  support  themselves 
among  the  mountains  by  husbandry  and  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  have  by  their  industry  transformed  rocks  into  gardens. 
They  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  every  ten  years  their 
patriarch  sends  to  the  pope  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Maronite  Church. 
Their  number  is  perhaps  250,000.  The  Druses  are  a  peculiar  people  of  mixed 
Syrian  and  Arabic  origin,  as  it  is  believed,  although  they  themselves  maintain 
that  their  fathers  dwelt  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  by  their  powerful  bony  frames,  and  by 
the  frequency  of  blue  eyes  and  light,  sometimes  even  red  hair  among  them. 
Their  religion  is  not  very  well  known;  but  they  despise  both  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  and  claim  to  have  had  a  revelation  for  themselves.  Their  home 
is  in  the  south  of  Lebanon,  where  they  lived  on  pacific  terms  with  the  Maronites 
till  the  present  century;  but  in  June,  1860,  sanguinary  conflicts  took  place 
Between  these  two  sects,  in  consequence  of  which  both  communities  were  made 
subject  to  a  single  governor  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and  since  then  the  Druses 
lave  been  emigrating  in  considerable  numbers  to  Hauran.  Their  total  number 
Iocs  not  exceed  50,000. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— As  in  the  case  of  the  country  generally  so  also  with  regard 
o  the  individual  towns  there  are  no  certain  data  for  determining  the  population, 
ind  the  estimates  made  by  different  authorities  often  vary  considerably.  In  most 
:ases  the  estimates  given  in  the  text  are  those  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha.  The 
argest  town  and  the  principal  port  in  Asia  Minor  is  Smyrna  (in  Turkish  Ismir; 
50,000).  It  occupies  a  fine  situation  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  backed  by  wooded 
alls,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  Levant,  the 
irst  of  those  ports  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
>lack  Sea,  to  which  the  Italians  give  the  name  of  Scale  di  Levante,  and  the  French 
Ichelles  du  Levant,  that  is  scales  or  steps  of  the  Levant,  a  name  due  to  the  fact 
hat  ships  in  visiting  them  must  take  a  zigzag  course  like  steps  in  a  stair.  The 
lumber  of  the  Europeans  in  this  port  is  considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing, 
Ithough  they  are  often  compelled  to  flee  the  town  by  the  plague,  which  has 
very  chance  of  breaking  out  in  a  dirty  town  exposed  to  a  violent  sun.  Brusa 
60,000),  the  ancient  Prusa,  near  the  south  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  an 
adustrial  town  situated  in  a  beautiful  district  at  the  foot  of  the  forest-clad  and 
now-capt  Mount  Olympus.  During  a  large  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
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was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  till  1855,  when  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  it  boasted  of  the  numerous  palaces  and  mosques  with 
which  it  was  adorned  during  this  period.  Trebizonde  (Turkish  Tiralzon; 
32,000),  the  ancient  Trapezus,  on  the  north  coast,  is  an  important  commercial 
entrepot  between  Europe  and  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  though  eclipsed  now  by 
Poti  in  Transcaucasia.  Kaisarieh  (60,000),  the  ancient  Csesarea,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ardjish-dagh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  is  an  important  cotton  mart 
and  the  seat  of  large  fairs.  Erzerum  (60,000),  Arx  liomanorum,  the  Garem  of 
the  Armenians,  is  the  principal  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  and  is  situated  near 


Trebizonde,  from  the  Black  Sea. 

the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  height  of  6100  feet  above  sea-level.  Diarbekii 
or  Amid  (60,000),  is  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  transit  trade  between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  and  ha 
manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  morocco,  and  other  articles.  Mosul  (40,000),  lowe 
down  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  lyin, 
in  a  fertile  district  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate,  is  another  important  sea 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  though  gieatly  declined  from  what  it  was  at  on 
time.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  fabric  called  muslin,  which,  according  t 
Marco  Polo,  was  first  manufactured  here.  Still  further  down  on  the  same  rive 
stands  the  decayed  city  of  Bagdad,  the  scene  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertair 
ments,  for  five  hundred  years  the  capital  of  the  Abasside  caliphs  and  the  centr 
of  the  Arabian  empire,  and  for  a  great  part  of  this  period  an  important  seat  c 
arts,  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  In  the  time  of  its  greatest  glory  it  i 
estimated  to  have  numbered  perhaps  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  living  i) 
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splendid  streets  amidst  beautiful  gardens;  at  the  present  day,  though  still  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  trade  between  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  India,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Turkey  and  Arabia  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  to  contain  a 
population  of  only  40,000  crowded  together  in  crooked  lanes.  Aleppo  (70,000), 
situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates  on  the 
shortest  route  between  the  two,  is  a  charming  town  surrounded  by  verdure,  and 
was  long  known  as  the  Queen  of  the  East.  Its  prosperity,  however,  received  a 
great  blow  from  the  earthquake  by  which  it  was  partly  destroyed  in  1822,  and 
has  been  even  more  seriously  affected  by  the  introduction  of  European  manu- 
factures which  have  quite  ruined  its  once  flourishing  industries.  At  the  height 
of  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  desert,  stands  Damascus  (150,000),  the  principal  town  in  Syria, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  Its  appearance,  when 
it  first  opens  on  the  view,  has  been  spoken  of  by  all  travellers  in  all  ages  in  the 
most  rapturous  terms;  and  its  environs,  watered  by  the  "  lucid  streams"  of  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  are  described  by  the  Arab  geographer  Abulfeda  (who  to  be  sure  was 
a  native  of  Damascus)  as  forming  the  first  jOf  the  four  terrestrial  paradises.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Arab  caliphs,  after  they  had  quitted 
Medina  and  before  they  had  transferred  their  capital  to  Bagdad.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  a  town  with  a  circumference  of  six  miles,  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated 
wall.  It  no  longer  manufactures  the  steel  blades  for  which  it  was  once  famous, 
but  it  still  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  and  maintains  a  brisk 
commerce  with  the  coast.  The  chief  town  and  port  on  the  Syrian  coast  is 
Beyrouth  (60,000  to  70,000),  about  100  miles  from  Damascus,  in  the  midst  of 
shifting  sandy  downs.  The  only  other  Syrian  town  that  need  be  mentioned  is 
Jerusalem,  and  that  solely  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Situated  in  a  region  now  arid  and  desolate,  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  and  fifteen  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  the 
height  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  former,  and  3800  above  the  latter,  it  stands 
encompassed  by  high  walls,  on  the  summit  of  a  few  hills  overlooking  the  brook 
Kidron,  presenting  to  view  amidst  ruins  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
surrounded  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents  on  Mount  Calvary,  and 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  on  Mount  Moriah; 
;ind,  possessing  neither  commerce  nor  industry,  owes  all  the  animation  it  can 
boast  of  to  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places.  Among  the  Arabs  it  is 
known  as  El  Kouds,  "the  Holy."  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  28,000. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  principal  ancient  towns  not 
already  mentioned  that  still  exist  under  different  or  modified  names  in  Turkey 
in  Asia: — Cotyseum,  now  Koutayeh;  Ancyra,  Ankara  (Angora);  Pergamum, 
Bergama;  Nicomedia,  Ismid;  Magnesia,  Manissa;  Iconium,  Konieh;  Laodicea, 
Latakieh;  Antioch,  Antakieh;  Tarsus,  Tersus  or  Tarsus. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  AND  REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY.— Historically  no 
region  in  the  world  is  of  greater  interest  than  the  territory  comprised  in  Turkey 
in  Asia.  No  territory  of  equal  extent  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  so  many 
great  empires,  none  has  been  the  theatre  of  more  important  events.  At  least 
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two  thousand  years  before  Christ  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had  upon  their  banks 
two  cities,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  each  in  turn  became  the  capital  of  a 
great  empire,  and  which  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  splendour  were  probably 
of  greater  size  and  magnificence  than  any  other  cities  the  world  has  ever  con- 
tained. In  course  of  time  both  cities  disappeared  entirely,  and  it  is  only  in 
quite  modern  times  that  their  ruins  have  again  been  brought  to  light;  those 
of  Nineveh,  by  the  excavations  of  Layard,  Burnouf,  George  Smith,  and  others 
in  the  present  century,  at  Koyunjik  opposite  Mosul,  and  those  of  Babylon  at 
Hillah,  where  they  have  been  visited  on  many  occasions  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Assyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  with 
Nineveh  for  its  capital,  was  the  dominant  empire  in  this  region;  and  towards  the 


Koutayeh  (the  ancient  Cotyseum),  at  the  foot  of  the  Poorsal  Tagh,  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

end  of  that  century  the  Assyrians  conquered  Syria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  took  the  Israelites  captive.  At  the  close  of  the  following  century,  however, 
Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  who  shortly  after  put  an  end  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Judaea  and  took  the  people  of  that  kingdom  captive.  In  538  B.C. 
Babylon  was  taken  and  the  Babylonian  Empire  destroyed  by  the  Persian  king 
Cyrus,  who,  by  his  victory  over  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  and  those  of  himself  and 
his  generals  over  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians  in  the  south,  had  previously  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  Empire  to  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Of  the  three  states  last  mentioned  the  capitals  were  Sardes,  Xanthus,  and  Tarsus, 
of  which  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  is  still  a  place  of  some  importance, 
while  Sardes  and  Xanthus  are  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  Sardes  are  spread  over  a 
large  surface  on  a  plain  near  the  Sarabat  (Hermus),  but  present  few  objects  of  im- 
portance, the  site  being  now  a  melancholy  scene  of  desolation.  Those  of  Xanthus, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  extreme  interest,  and  have  been  explored  in  recent  times 
by  Sir  C.  Fellowes  and  his  coadjutors,  who  transferred  many  of  their  discoveries  to 
the  British  Museum.  Previously  to  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  had  been  studded  with  numerous  Greek  colonies,  the  seats  of  commerce 
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and  the  arts,  some  of  which  still  exist,  while  others  are  represented  only  by 
remains.  The  most  important  of  these  were  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and 
Halicarnassus  on  the  west  coast,  and  Trapezus,  Cerasus,  and  Sinope  on  the  north 
coast.  Of  the  Greek  remains  of  these  cities  the  most  interesting  are  those  of 
Ephesus  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kara-Su  (the  ancient  Cayster).  The  site  of  this 
city,  and  also  those  of  Miletus  and  a  number  of  other  ancient  Greek  colonies  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Menderes  (ancient  Meander),  are  now  no  longer  on  the  coast 
in  consequence  of  the  silting  up  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  which  they 
stand. 

The  Persian  Empire  founded  by  Cyrus  subsisted  till  331  B.C.,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  under  whose  successors  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  his  empire  were  divided.  The  most  important  of  these  kingdoms 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Alexandrian  monarchy  was  that  of  the  Seleucid  kings 
of  Syria,  which  embraced  besides  Northern  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  large 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  principal  town,  Seleucia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  below  the  more  modern  city  of  Bagdad,  grew  to  be  a  place 
of  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  but  after  the  third  century  A.D. 
completely  disappeared.  The  Eomans  first  gained  a  footing  in  Asia  Minor  in 
130  B.C.,  when  the  bequest  of  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  conferred  on  them  the 
western  part  of  this  peninsula  (Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia),  and  gradually 
their  dominions  in  Asia  extended  until  in  the  time  of  Trajan  they  included  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  subject  to  Turkish  rule.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
Eoman  period  in  the  Turkish  empire  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Heliopolis  (Baalbek) 
in  Coele-Syria,  and  Palmyra  (Tadmor),  which  in  the  third  century  A.D.  was  for 
a  short  time  under  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  the  seat  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment. In  the  east  the  Roman  dominion  was  very  shifting  and  insecure,  and 
for  the  most  part  this  portion  of  the  empire  remained  independent,  under 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  Parthia  (B.C.  250-226  A.D.),  and  Persia  (after  226  A.D.). 
Of  the  Parthian  kingdom  the  winter  capital  was  Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris  oppo- 
site Seleucia,  and  some  remains  belonging  to  it  still  survive.  In  the  seventh 
century  Syria  was  wrested  from  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  by  the  Arabs,  who 
soon  after  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  the  region  to  the  north.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Arabs  were  succeeded  by  the  Seljuk  dynasty  of  the  Turks,  who  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders  (eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century)  bore  rule  over  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  (the  sultanate  of  Iconium),  as  well  as  in  Syria. 
Mongol  invaders  overran  a  large  part  of  the  territory  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  century,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Mongols,  Osman  the  founder  of  the  present  Turkish  dynasty  made  him- 
self master  of  the  sultanate  of  Iconium,  which  soon  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  Syria,  and  Palestine  (from  about  1250  in  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt)  were  conquered  by  the  Turks  along  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  itself  in 
1517;  in  1522  Western  Armenia  also  fell  into  their  hands,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia. 

SAMOS  or  Samo  is  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  forming  a 
principality  tributary  to  Turkey.  It  is  traversed  by  two  mountain  ranges, 
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mostly  rocky  and  barren ;  but  the  valleys  are  generally  well-watered  and  fertile, 
present  much  beautiful  scenery,  and  produce  corn,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
muscadine  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  silk.  White  marble  is  obtained  in  great  abund- 
ance, as  most  of  the  rocks  are  composed  of  it.  The  principal  towns  are  Vathi 
and  Cora,  the  latter  being  the  capital,  and  occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  ancient  city  of  Samos,  the  seat  of  King  Polycrates,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Pythagoras.  On  Cape  Colonna,  the  most  southerly  promontory  of 
the  island,  once  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Hera  (Minerva),  a  column  of  which 
still  remains  to  mark  its  site.  The  island  was  erected  into  a  principality  in 
1832.  Area  of  the  island  212  square  miles;  population  (chiefly  Greeks)  37,000, 
or  about  175  to  the  square  mile. 


ARABIA. 

Arabia,  the  south-westernmost  part  of  Asia,  is  called  by  the  natives  Jeziret  el 
Arab,  that  is,  the  island  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  except 
the  north  by  the  sea,  namely,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Red  Sea;  and  on 
the  north  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  running  nearly  in  the  30th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  marks  the  limit 
of  the  peninsula,  but  a  portion  of  what  is  considered  Arabia  extends  still  further 
north.  The  whole  area  of  the  vast  country  thus  described  is  about  1,220,000 
square  miles,  or  about  nine  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

DIVISIONS.— The  division  anciently  made  by  Ptolemy  into  Arabia  Petraea 
(that  is,  not  Stony  Arabia,  as  it  has  often  been  translated,  but  Arabia  belonging 
to  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Petra),  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix,  a  mode 
of  division  long  retained  by  subsequent  geographers,  is  now  generally  abandoned 
as  unsatisfactory. 

The  Turkish  territory  on  the  west  coast  forms  the  two  vilayets  of  Hejaz  and 
Yemen,  the  former,  Hejaz,  extending  to  about  lat.  18°  N.,  the  latter  extending 
from  this  point  to  the  south-east  coast.  On  the  east  side  the  inhabitants  of 
El-Hasa  (less  properly  El-Ahsa)  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the 
authority  of  Turkey,  and  their  territory  now  forms  a  sanjak  of  the  vilayet  of 
Basra.  Appertaining  to  Yemen  is  Aden,  now  a  free  port  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Next  Yemen,  on  the  east,  is  Hadramaut,  and  beyond  Hadramaut 
(sometimes  included  within  it)  Mahrah,  beyond  which  the  principality  of  Oman 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  maritime  district  round  to  El-Hasa.  The  interior  of 
Arabia,  from  Hejaz  and  Yemen  across  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
comprised,  by  Arab  geographers,  under  the  single  name  of  Nejd.  The  total 
area  of  the  Turkish  portion  of  Arabia  is  about  250,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  roughly  estimated  at  about  1,300,000.  Of  the  independent  portion 
the  dominion  of  the  Wahabees  in  the  interior  is  estimated  to  comprise  an  area 
of  about  202,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,133,000;  and  the 
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sultanate  of  Oman  to  have  an  area  of  about  81,250  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  1,598,000. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Round  the  whole  coast  of  Arabia  there  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  low-lying  flat  land,  only  interrupted  at  a  few  points  where  the  mountains 
sink  directly  down  to  the  sea.  The  highest  elevation  in  the  peninsula  is  the 
line  of  mountains  that  stretches  along  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  which  has  a  mean  height  of  upwards  of  6500  feet.  Towards  the 
interior  the  surface  slopes  gently  down,  but  rises  again  in  Oman  to  a  considerable 
height.  It  likewise  sinks  towards  the  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Syrian  desert.  The  district  of 
Xejd,  in  the  northern  half  of  Arabia,  appears  to  be  inclosed  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  most  detached  portions  of  the  mountain 
system  of  Arabia  occur  respectively  in  the  south-east  and  south-west  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  former  of  which,  in  Oman,  the  range  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar  and 
the  valley  of  the  Masara  form  the  same  contrast  with  the  uniform  undulations 
Df  the  great  inland  desert  as  the  mountain  territory  of  Yemen,  in  the  latter,  with 
:he  river  Meidan,  discharging  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Aden,  does  with  the 
oarren  coast  tract  of  Tehama,  west  of  the  mountains  of  Yemen.  The  peninsula 
}f  Sinai  is  a  bare  rocky  district  having  in  its  centre  the  famous  mountain  group, 
;rom  one  of  the  peaks  in  which  it  gets  its  name,  and  elsewhere  intersected  by 
.ong,  narrow  denies,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  desolate  gully  called  the  "  ghowr," 
i  continuation  of  the  Dead  Sea  hollow. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  Arabia  resembles  that  of  Africa.  The  mountains 
obstruct  the  mitigating  influence  of  the  sea-breeze;  scorching  aridity  and 
Darrenness  characterize  both  high  and  low  grounds,  and  the  date  palm  is  often 
he  only  representative  of  vegetable  existence.  There  are  even  districts  which 
n  the  course  of  the  year  are  refreshed  by  only  one  shower  of  rain,  while  a  sky 
dmost  perpetually  unclouded  overspreads  the  sterile  plains.  The  short  rainy 
season,  which,  on  the  west  coast,  occurs  between  June  and  September,  on  the 
:ast  between  December  and  March,  a  consequence  of  the  monsoons,  which 
•egulate  the  climate  of  southern  Arabia,  fills  with  water,  but  only  periodically, 
he  wadis  or  depressions  in  the  surface.  And  even  in  Yemen  the  regular 
•ecurrence  of  this  season  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
10  rain  falls  for  a  succession  of  years.  A  winter  marked  by  slight  frosts  occurs 
n  the  table-lands  of  the  interior  and  north-east.  The  simoom  occasionally 
)lows  during  the  hot  season,  though  only  in  the  northern  districts.  Yet  the. 
•1  imate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  and  few  nations  in  the  world  suffer  so  little  from 
lisease  as  the  Arabs,  a  consequence  no  doubt  of  their  temperance  as  well  as  01 
he  salubrity  of  their  climate. 

PRODUCTIONS. — Arabia  is  destitute  of  large  forests,  but  possesses  extensive 
teppe-like  tracts,  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  affording  excellent  pasture  to 
loble  breeds  of  horses.  The  terrace  portions  of  the  country,  which  enjoy  a  more 
emperate  climate,  exhibit  a  greater  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Here  the  acacia, 
nd  the  date  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  besides  various  excellent  sorts  of  fruit  flourish 
long  with  durra  (a  species  of  millet  which  is  here  generally  cultivated  instead  of 
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European  corn),  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world,  and  many  aromatic  plants  and 
substances,  such  as  gum-arabic,  benzoin,  mastic,  balsam,  aloes,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
&c.  There  are  also  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  beans,  rice,  lentils,  tobacco,  melons,  saffron, 
colocynths,  poppies,  olives,  the  kath  bush  (Catha  or  Celastrus  edulis),  the  leaves  of 
which  are  in  general  use,  like  those  of  the  coca  in  Peru,  as  an  excitant,  sesame, 
the  castor-oil  plant,  &c.  In  its  fauna  also,  as  corresponding  with  the  desert 
nature  of  the  country,  Arabia  presents  much  of  an  African  type.  Sheep,  goats, 
and  oxen  supply  man's  immediate  domestic  and  personal  wants;  the  horse  and 
camel  are  his  faithful  attendants  on  his  wide  peregrinations;  asses  and  mules, 
of  a  stronger  make  and  better  appearance  than  those  of  Europe,  are  common  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  The  desert  is  inhabited  by  gazelles  and  ostriches 
hurrying  rapidly  from  oasis  to  oasis;  and  the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  and  jackal 
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crouch  in  ambush  for  the  passing  prey.  Monkeys,  pheasants,  and  doves  are  tin 
peaceful  occupants  of  the  fertile  districts,  in  which,  however,  locusts  frequently 
commit  tremendous  havoc.  There  are  several  species  of  serpents  and  lizards,  am 
scorpions  and  poisonous  spiders  are  numerous.  Fish  and  turtles  abound  on  th> 
coasts,  and  pearl  oysters  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the  Bahrein  Islands  eastward 
and  southwards  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  Among  mineral  product 
may  be  mentioned  saltpetre,  mineral  pitch,  and  petroleum,  which  are  found  ii 
the  interior  highlands,  salt,  sulphur  (in  Hadramaut),  and  several  precious  stones 
as  the  carnelian,  agate,  and  onyx.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  far  from  abundant 
and  the  country  is  also  poor  in  the  precious  metals. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  &c.— The  population  of  Arabia  has  beei 
estimated  by  some  at  12,000,000,  by  others  at  no  more  than  4,000,000.  Th 
former  number  is  certainly  too  high,  and  it  is  believed  that  between  5,000,00' 
and  6,000,000  is  near  the  truth.  The  evidence  of  language,  tradition,  and  othe 
things  establishes  the  fact  that  Arabia  must  have  been  settled  at  a  very  earl 
date  by  two  branches  of  one  race.  One  of  these  branches  inhabits  the  sout. 
and  east  of  the  peninsula  (Yemen,  Hadramaut,  and  Oman),  and  considers  itse) 
as  forming  the  "  pure  Arabs,"  while  to  the  other  branch  it  gives  the  name  c 
Mostareb  or  "Arabified."  The  oldest  traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  th 
former  branch  point  to  an  immigration  from  Africa,  which  took  place  about  th 
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south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  physical  appearance  and  structure 
of  the  southern  Arabs,  the  remnants  of  their  dialect  (which  is  now  superseded 
by  that  of  the  northern  branch),  and  various  institutions  and  customs  prevailing 
in  the  parts  of  Arabia  inhabited  by  them,  all  confirm  the  notion  that  they  were 
originally  identical  with  the  nearest  inhabitants  of  Africa.  The  northern  branch, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  bearing  an  unmistakable  affinity  with  the  southern, 
shows  (in  its  language  and  other  respects)  more  traces  of  Asiatic  than  African 
influence.  The  Arabs  present,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  much  that  is 
peculiar  both  in  their  mental  and  physical  development.  They  are  of  middle 
stature,  and  have  a  skin  of  a  brownish  colour.  Their  features  express  dignity 
and  pride;  they  are  naturally  active,  intelligent,  and  courteous;  and  their 
character  is  marked  by  temperance,  bravery,  and  hospitality,  along  with  a  strong 
propensity  for  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  revengeful  in  their  disposi- 
tion and  predatory  in  their  habits. 

The  first  religion  of  the  Arabs,  the  worship  of  the  stars,  was  supplanted  by 
Mohammedanism,  the  religion  taught  by  Mohammed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  religion  largely  borrowed  from  Judaism, 
partly  also  from  Christianity,  but  containing  important  elements  derived  from 
old  Arabic  customs  and  beliefs.  By  the  Mohammedans  themselves  it  is  called 
Islam,  that  is,  "submission  to  the  will  of  God."  The  fundamental  points  of  the 
religion  are  summarized  under  two  divisions,  one  containing  its  theoretical  or 
dogmatical  part  (the  Iman),  and  the  other  the  practical  part  (Din).  The  former 
embraces  six  principal  articles  of  faith.  The  first  two  are  that  there  is  only 
one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet;  the  third  asserts  the  Koran,  in  which 
Mohammed's  doctrines  are  contained,  to  be  the  only  pure  revelation  from  God; 
the  fourth  asserts  the  existence  of  angels  and  a  lower  grade  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
(Jinn,  genii);  the  fifth  demands  belief  in  the  unconditional  and  unchangeable 
decrees  of  God;  and  the  sixth  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  after  death,  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
damnation  of  unbelievers.  The  practical  part  of  the  religion  inculcates  five 
supreme  duties.  These  are,  first,  the  cultivation  of  faith  by  the  reading  of  the 
Koran;  second,  prayer,  repeated  five  times  a  day  with  preparatory  purifications, 
the  face  being  turned  during  prayer  towards  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed;  third,  almsgiving;  fourth,  fasting  on  certain 
stated  occasions;  fifth,  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  one's  life. 
The  last  two  of  these  paramount  duties  inculcated  by  the  Mohammedan  religion 
xre  ancient  Arabic  institutions.  Fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramadhan  or 
Ramazan  was  traditional  among  the  Arabs,  and  Mohammed  adopted  the  tradi- 
tion and  imposed  it  on  his  followers  as  a  duty.  The  period  of  fasting  is  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  every  day  in  the  month.  Besides  these  five  chief  commands 
he  Mohammedan  religion  contains  a  long  series  of  prohibitions,  among  which 
he  most  important  are  the  prohibition  of  the  drinking  of  wine,  of  gaming,  of 
>he  eating  of  the  flesh  of  swine  or  strangled  cattle,  of  the  taking  of  interest,  of 
soothsaying  and  the  employment  of  certain  formulas  of  enchantment.  Polygamy 
s  allowed  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  people  to  whom  the  religion 
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was  first  preached.  Like  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  Koran  contains  besides 
religious  doctrines  a  complete  system  of  government,  law,  and  police,  and  it  is 
in  this  and  the  historical  part  of  the  Mohammedan  Scriptures  that  the  borrow- 
ings from  Judaism  are  most  apparent.  The  Mohammedan  year  is  lunar  (354 
days),  and  the  era  from  which  their  years  are  reckoned  is  the  Hejra,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  622  A.D. 

The  new  religion  was  spread  by  Mohammed  by  means  of  the  sword,  and 
before  the  death  of  its  founder  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  Since  then  it  has  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  in 
Europe  is  professed  only  by  the  Turks  and  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  European  Russia.  At  the  present  day  its  adherents  are  estimated 
to  number  altogether  upwards  of  200,000,000,  or  about  one-seventh  part  of  the 
population  of  the  globe.  They  are  divided  into  many  sects,  but  the  greal 
schism  was  that  which  led  early  in  the  history  of  Mohammedanism  to  the  forma 
tion  of  the  sects  of  Sunnites  and  Shiites.  The  latter,  who  include  few  besides 
the  Persian  Mohammedans,  recognize  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  as  th< 
first  and  only  legitimate  successor  of  Mohammed  himself,  and  accordingly 
acknowledge  no  authority  in  the  present  caliphs  (the  sultans  of  Turkey),  and  a 
the  same  time  they  reject  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Sunna,  which  an 
regarded  by  the  Sunnites  as  of  almost  equal  weight  with  the  Koran  itself. 

In  Arabia  besides  the  two  principal  sects  of  Islam,  the  Sunnites  (the  mos 
numerous)  and  the  Shiites  (on  the  east  coast),  there  also  exists  in  considerabl 
numbers  a  third  sect,  the  Wahabi,  which  arose  in  the  latter  half  of  th 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  which  the  Beduins  of  Nejd  belong.  Its  foundei 
Abd-el-Wahab,  was  an  oriental  scholar  of  high  attainments,  who  deemed  it  hi 
mission  not  to  teach  a  new  religion,  but  to  purge  the  old  faith  of  the  errors  an* 
corruptions  that  had  crept  into  it,  and  to  revive  the  doctrines  and  observance 
of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna.  He  inveighed  against  the  idolatrous  veneratio 
of  the  prophet  and  other  saints,  denying  the  intercession  of  saints  altogethe: 
and  was  an  enemy  to  the  decorations  of  the  mosques  and  the  rich  dresses  wor 
by  the  Turks.  All  who  should  oppose  this  reformation  were  to  be  destroyed  b 
fire  and  sword.  According  to  Palgrave  the  territory  of  the  "VVahabis  contain 
a  population  of  1,219,000,  and  a  fighting  force  of  47,300  men. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Arabs  is  either  nomadic  or  settled.  The  nomad: 
tribes  of  Arabia  are  termed  Bedouins,  Beduins,  or  Bedawins;  those  followin 
settled  occupations,  Hadji,  who  either  live  in  towns  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  (ver 
seldom  as  mechanics),  or  are  tillers  of  the  soil  (fellahs).  Commerce  is  parti 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  among  whom  the  Jews  and  Banyans  are  the  mo; 
numerous.  The  latter  are  a  tribe  of  Indian  merchants,  who,  however,  on] 
remain  long  enough  in  the  country  to  enable  them  to  return  with  wealth  to  the 
own  land.  Commerce  on  a  large  scale  is  little  pursued  by  the  Arabs  prope 
since  the  prohibition  in  the  Koran  of  the  taking  of  interest  tends  to  prevei 
the  accumulation  of  the  capital  necessary  for  this.  In  Oman,  however,  Avhere  tl 
injunctions  of  the  Koran  in  this  particular  are  less  strictly  observed,  there  are 
good  many  large  Arab  merchants.  The  keeping  of  slaves  is  generally  practise 
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throughout  Arabia.  The  slaves  are  mostly  obtained  from  Africa,  from  the  mari- 
time districts  extending  as  far  south  as  Zanzibar,  and  are  usually  employed  as 
herdsmen  and  domestic  servants.  In  general  they  are  well  treated,  and  when  they 
adopt  Mohammedanism  (as  they  usually  do),  it  is  the  custom  not  only  to  liberate 
them  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  but  to  furnish  the  liberated  slave  with  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family.  To  this  cause  Arabia  owes  the  existence  of  a  free  black 
population,  or  a  population  betraying  an  admixture  of  African  blood,  a  population 
interspersed  among  the  Arabians  proper  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  more 
especially  in  the  south  and  east.  The  period  of  intellectual  development  among 
the  Arabs  is  now  indeed  long  past  its  zenith,  but  it  does  not  appear  yet  to 
have  sunk  so 
low  as  is  often 
assumed.  Even 
in  the  desert, 
though  there  are 
no  schools,  male 
Arab  children 
are  usually 
taught  in  the 
tents  of  their 
parents  to  read 
and  write.  In  the 
towns  the  law 
and  theology  of 
the  Koran  are 
taught  in  after- 
noon lectures  in 
the  mosques. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Arabs  is  patriarchal,  and  is  based  on  a  love 
of  freedom.  Throughout  Arabia,  even  in  the  Turkish  portion  of  it,  there  are 
native  chiefs  having  the  title  of  sheikh,  emir,  or  imam,  sometimes  that  of  sultan. 
Among  the  nomad  Arabs  every  little  tribe,  and  among  the  settled  Arabs  every 
village  has  its  sheikh  or  "  elder,"  who  is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  tribe  or 
village  according  to  no  fixed  rule,  but  chiefly  in  recognition  of  the  influence  he 
is  likely  to  exert  in  consequence  of  his  wealth,  liberality,  ability,  or  other  personal 
qualification;  and  his  authority  is  almost  confined  to  the  exercise  of  that  influence. 
Both  in  peace  and  war  he  is  consulted  on  all  matters  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
tribe  is  concerned,  and  has  all  disputes  referred  to  him,  but  his  advice  or  opinion 
is  not  necessarily  taken.  He  has  no  revenue  as  sheikh,  and  in  this  respect  his  posi- 
tion differs  from  that  of  an  emir  or  imam,  whose  rule  extends  over  a  district  or  pro- 
vince, and  who  derives  a  revenue  from  the  province  he  governs,  often  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  fines,  customs  duties,  &c.  The  authority  of  an  emir  or 
imam  diners  little  in  kind  from  that  of  a  sheikh,  and  his  position,  though  not  her- 
editary by  any  fixed  rule  or  prescriptive  custom,  any  more  than  a  sheikh's  is,  often 
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is  so  in  practice.  The  title  of  sultan  is  assumed  by  various  Arab  chiefs  whose 
position  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  an  emir,  and  among  others  is  often 
conferred  on  the  governor  of  Oman,  who  is  more  usually  styled  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 
CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  most  probably  the  largest 
town  in  Arabia  is  Mecca,  the  cradle  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Mohammedans.  It  stands  about  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  sandy  valley 
in  the  middle  of  a  rocky  desert  without  trees  and  without  running  waters.  Its 
stationary  population  is  estimated  at  about  45,000,  but  the  city  is  large  enough 
to  hold  four  times  that  number,  and  is  annually  filled  at  the  time  of  the  Haj, 
when  from  100,000  to  150,000  pilgrims  from  all  Mohammedan  countries  come 
to  visit  the  mosque  called  Beitu  'llah  (house  of  God),  or  El-Haram  (the  inviolable), 
to  encompass  and  enter  the  Kaaba,  or  sanctuary  in  this  mosque  towards  which  all 
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Mohammedans  turn  when  engaged  in  prayer,  to  kiss  the  Kebla  or  sacred  ston< 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  which  is  now  set  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Kaaba,  to  climb  the  hill  of  Arafa' 
where  Mohammed  used  to  pray,  and  to  throw  sixty-three  stones  at  the  devil  ii 
the  valley  of  Muna,  where  Satan  appeared  to  the  first  man.  As  in  the  case  o: 
similar  religious  gatherings  commercial  aims  are  combined  with  those  of  a  mon 
sacred  character,  and  about  50,000  camels  accompany  the  pilgrims  to  convey  th< 
merchandise  that  changes  hands  at  Mecca  at  the  time  of  the  Haj.  Promineiv 
among  the  stationary  population  of  Mecca  are  many  of  the  shereefs  or  direc 
descendants  of  Mohammed,  who  are  now  scattered  over  all  Mohammedan  countries 
and  in  most  of  these  (though  not  in  Arabia)  wear  a  green  turban  as  a  mark  o 
distinction.  In  Mecca  the  local  governor  is  selected  from  their  number,  thi 
choice  being  confirmed  by  the  Ottoman  sultan.  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  has  ai 
estimated  population  of  20,000.  Medina  (about  20,000),  lying  about  230  mile; 
due  north  of  Mecca,  is  another  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  being  the  placi 
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where  the  founder  of  their  faith  was  born  in  571.  Sana,  the  clean  and  beautiful 
capital  of  Yemen,  a  town  said  to  have  formerly  contained  200,000  inhabitants, 
is  described  by  recent  travellers  as  being  to  a  large  extent  in  ruins  and  possessing 
a  population  not  exceeding  40,000,  perhaps  only  half  that  number.  Muscat,  the 
capital  of  Oman,  a  busy  port  with  a  safe  achorage,  has  a  population  estimated  at 
from  15,000  to  20,000. 

ADEN  is  a  town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  It  is  situated  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  submarine  volcano,  and  almost 
entirely  closed  in  by  an  amphitheatre  of  dark  rocks,  which  give  it  a  wild  and 
sombre  aspect.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  permanently  garrisoned,  and  posses- 
sing an  admirable  harbour  is  now  the  principal  port  in  Arabia,  being  visited 
regularly  by  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  company,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes.  Aden  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a 
celebrated  fortress  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  In  1839  it  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Arab  sheikh  to  whom  it  belonged  by  the  East  India  Company, 
but  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  son  of  the  sheikh  by  force.  It  is  now  a 
dependency  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  Pop.  in  1881,  35,165. 

PEBJM,  a  small  volcanic  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  been 
occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  since  1857. 
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Persia  (Persian,  Iran),  is  a  kingdom  of  Western  Asia  of  compact  form  lying 
to  the  east  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  and  districts  of 
Azerbijan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  Astrabad,  Ardelan,  Irak-Ajemi,  Khorasan, 
Khuzistan,  Farsistan,  Luristan,  Kerman,  Laristan,  and  Kohistan,  together  with 
part  of  Seistan,  the  remainder  of  which  belongs  to  Afghanistan,  and  part  of 
Mekran,  the  remainder  of  which  belongs  to  Beluchistan;  total  area,  636,000 
square  miles;  estimated  population  7,653,600,  or  about  12  to  the  square  mile. 

GENERAL  FEATURES.— Persia  belongs  to  the  vast  and  elevated  table-land 
which,  commencing  in  the  west  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
stretches  east  without  interruption  into  Afghanistan,  and  thence  to  the  borders 
of  India.  The  west  part  of  this  table-land  forms  the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
Persian  dominions.  To  the  east,  where  it  is  only  politically  separated  from 
Afghanistan,  Persia  does  not  possess  any  natural  boundaries;  but  it  has  its  limits 
in  other  directions  well  defined  by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  which  descend 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  on  the  north  towards  Transcaucasia,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
id  the  Turkoman  desert,  on  the  west  towards  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  on  the  south  towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  Persia  may  thus  be 
described  in  general  terms,  as  consisting  of  an  extensive  central  plateau,  occupy- 
ing at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface;  a  series  of  mountain  chains 
encircling  the  plateau  on  all  sides  except  the  east;  and  an  outer  border,  of  more 
or  less  width,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  gentle  slopes,  low  valleys,  and 
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level  plains.  The  east  part  of  the  plateau  forms  the  great  deserts  of  Khorasan 
and  Kerman,  and  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  globe.  Towards 
the  west  the  plateau  improves  in  appearance.  Saline  incrustations  are  there  of 
less  frequent  occurrence;  the  quality  of  the  soil  improves,  and  the  surface, 
being  more  diversified  and  more  broken  by  lofty  heights,  obtains  more  moisture, 
and  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  northern  mountain  chain,  spreading  in 
some  parts  over  a  region  200  miles  wide,  though  in  general  much  narrower, 
attains  its  highest  elevation  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  (the  Elburz 
Mountains),  where  it  culminates  in  Mount  Demavend,  18,460  feet  high.  The 
mountains  of  Ararat,  situated  as  a  common  property  on  the  borders  of  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Turkey,  form  the  common  link  by  which  the  north  and  the  west 
ranges  of  Persia  are  united.  The  latter,  commencing  in  the  north-west,  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  is  continued  south  in  a  broad  and  elevated  belt  till  it 
reaches  lat.  34°  N. ;  then  it  changes  its  direction  to  south-east,  and  spreads  out 
and  forms  several  separate  ranges.  One  of  these,  proceeding  east  between  the 
provinces  of  Farsistan  and  Laristan,  and  across  the  province  of  Kerman,  forms 
the  south  range,  separating  the  great  plateau  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  length  and  width  than  for  its  elevation, 
which  apparently  never  rises  above  1000  feet  higher  than  the  plateau  forming 
its  base. 

Considering  the  extent  of  Persia,  its  rivers  are  both  few  in  number  and 
insignificant.  Not  one  of  them  is  of  any  navigable  importance,  except  the  Aras  on 
the  borders  of  Persia  and  Transcaucasia,  and  the  Shat-el-Arab,  a  portion  of  which 
touches  the  Persian  frontier  in  the  south-west.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Karun  or 
Kuren,  one  of  the  arms  of  which  flows  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  Persian  Gulf  does 
not  receive  a  single  stream  deserving  of  notice.  The  streams  which  flow  north- 
wards into  the  Caspian  are,  likewise,  all  inconsiderable,  except  the  Kizil-Uzen  01 
Sefid  Rud  (White  River),  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  finally 
works  its  course  to  the  Caspian  across  the  Elburz,  at  the  celebrated  Rudbai 
Pass,  after  a  course  of  about  350  miles.  Almost  all  the  fresh-water  lakes 
which  Persia  possesses  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  They  are 
numerous,  though  individually  of  limited  extent.  The  salt  lakes,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  few  in  number,  but  remarkable  for  their  magnitude.  The  principal 
are  Bakhtegan  or  Niriz,  in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Farsistan,  and  Shahee  01 
Urumiyah,  in  the  west  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  sail 
that  no  fish  can  live  in  it.  The  great  salt  swamp  of  Hamun  Zurrah  is  now 
partly  in  Persia,  partly  in  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— The  geological  structure  of  Persia  has  not  yel 
been  carefully  and  completely  explored.  Granite  and  crystalline  schists  fora 
great  part  of  the  mountains  which  extend  from  Laristan  east  across  the  south  o: 
Kerman  into  Beluchistan.  The  same  rocks  are  more  largely  developed  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  north,  where,  besides  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  principal 
axis,  they  cover  a  considerable  width,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  slopes 
and  along  the  base.  The  only  remarkable  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  th( 
granites  and  schists  of  the  north  is  in  the  chain  of  the  Elburz,  in  which  the 
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effects  of  remote  volcanic  agency  are  strongly  manifested.  The  rocks  which 
bound  the  alluvial  plain  of  Lake  Urumiyah  on  the  west  are  also  volcanic.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  mineral  products  of  Persia  is  the  turquoise,  the  most 
valuable  mines  of  which,  producing  gems  of  surpassing  beauty  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Nishapur,  to  the  west  of  Meshed.  Among  the 
metals,  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  antimony  are  said  to 
be  abundant,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  turned  to  much  account.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  good  coal  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran,  and  of  lignite 
near  Tabreez,  but  both  of  these  also  lie  still  unutilized.  Rock-salt  may  be  obtained 
in  unlimited  quantities  in  almost  every  quarter,  and  sulphur  is  dug  almost  solid 
from  the  crumbling  cone  of  Mount  Demavend.  Naphtha  is  found  in  many  places; 
a  celebrated  gum  or  bitumen,  called  mumea,  is  collected  in  Farsistan.  Marble  of 
the  finest  quality  is  quarried  in  Azerbijan. 

CLIMATE. — The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  most  sensibly  felt  on  the 
central  plateau,  where  the  winter  is  as  rigorous  as  the  summer  is  hot.  The  dry- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  makes  the  air  generally  pure  and  the  sky 
cloudless.  The  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  scorched  up  in  summer  by  a 
burning  heat,  and  become  so  unhealthy  that  all  the  inhabitants  who  have  the 
means  abandon  them,  and  retire  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  In  such  situations 
as  at  Teheran  at  the  south  base  of  the  mountains  of  Elburz  ice  is  seen  up  to  the 
middle  of  March ;  cold  winds  from  the  north  prevail  in  April,  and  even  during 
summer  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  not  uncommon.  Further 
south,  at  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variations  in  climate  are 
moderate  and  regular.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  plains  of 
( Jhilan  and  Mazanderan,  the  climate  is  like  that  of  a  tropical  region,  in  which  a 
dry  and  a  rainy  season  regularly  alternate,  and  vegetation  has  a  luxuriance  not 
often  met  with  in  much  lower  latitudes. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  ZOOLOGY,  &c.— The  general  barrenness  of 
the  interior  of  Persia,  particularly  in  its  eastern  and  southern  regions,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  long  belt  of  sandy  shores  which  line  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
nearly  as  barren  as  the  desert  table-land,  but  is  often  interspersed  with  planta- 
tions of  date-trees,  which  here  find  a  genial  climate  and  grow  to  great  perfection. 
Among  the  mountains  in  the  south-west  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees  are  not 
uncommon,  though  in  general  they  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  degenerate 
into  a  low  jungle.  The  only  true  forest-land  of  Persia  is  the  north  side  of  the 
lofty  ranges  which  overlook  the  Caspian.  There  all  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  dense  and  magnificent  woods  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  walnut,  inter- 
mingled with  box-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars.  Lower  down,  though  still  at 
some  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated. 
In  the  level  and  rich  plains  below,  vegetation  of  every  kind  is  remarkably 
luxuriant.  The  sugar-cane  and  orange  come  to  perfection,  and  are  common;  the 
pomegranate  grows  wild,  the  cotton-plant  and  mulberry  are  extensively  and 
successfully  cultivated,  large  tracts  are  occupied  by  the  vine,  and  orchards,  loaded 
\vith  exquisite  fruits,  occur  in  every  quarter.  The  melons  of  Ispahan  are  said  to 
l>e  the  finest,  those  of  Gurgab  the  largest  in  the  world.  Even  the  swampy  shores 
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of  the  Caspian  are  covered  with  a  tall  growth  of  saline  plants  and  canes,  avail- 
able for  building  and  many  other  domestic  purposes.  In  these  low  plains  the 
only  grain  under  extensive  and  regular  culture  is  rice ;  and  the  principal  sub- 
sidiary crops  are  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  madder,  and  tobacco.  Among  the  other 
vegetable  products  of  Persia  are  gum-tragacanth,  asafoetida  (produced  in  great 
quantity  near  Turshiz  and  round  Herat),  yellow-berries,  saffron,  liquorice  (which 
covers  the  plains  of  Merdasht  and  those  round  Shiraz),  gum-ammoniac,  and  opium 

(cultivated  since  about  1860 
by  order  of  the  government  in 
every  part  of  Persia).    Irriga- 
tion is  well  understood  and 
extensively  practised,  and  on 
lands  apparently  of  no  great 
fertility  good  returns  are  by 
this  means  obtained.    Persian 
cattle  are   generally  inferior, 
though  black  cattle,  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  distinguished 
by  the  Indian  hump,  are  not 
uncommon    in     Mazanderan. 
Sheep   and    goats   are   much 
more  numerous.      The  latter, 
particularly  in  the  province  ol 
Kerman,   yield   a  wool  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Kashmir. 
The  other   domestic   animals 
are  asses,  generally  of  a  large 
and      superior      description 
mules,      remarkably     strong, 
hardy,    and   sure-footed,   and 
used    more    than    any   othei 
animal  for  transport;  horses, 
much   improved   by   crossing 
with  those  of  Arabia,  and  famous  for  strength,  speed,  and  beauty;  and  camels. 
Predatory  animals  include  lions,  tigers  (both  rare),  leopards,  wolves,   jackals, 
hyenas,  foxes,  wild  boars,  and  among  other  wild  animals  are  a  fine  strong  breed 
of  sheep,  mountain  goats,  wild  asses  (which  are  very  abundant,  very  shy,  and 
swifter  than  horses),  and  antelopes  and  stags  in  great  variety.     Among  birds 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  bulbul  or  eastern  nightingale.     Among  destructive 
insects  the  locust  is  noted  for  the  fearful  ravages  which  it  often  commits.     Fish 
abound  only  in  the  Caspian  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     At  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  former  valuable  sturgeon  fisheries  are 
carried  on.     Elsewhere  the  rivers  contain  few  fish;  and  Urumiyah,  the  largest 
of  the  lakes,  is  wholly  destitute  of  them. 

MANUFACTURES,    TRADE,   AND    COMMUNICATIONS.— The   manufacture? 
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of  Persia  are  more  numerous  than  important,  though  in  a  few  articles  they  con- 
tinue to  retain  some  of  the  celebrity  which  they  acquired  in  early  times.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  various  kinds  of  silk  goods,  as  taffetas,  velvets,  and 
brocades,  made  extensively  at  Ispahan,  Kashan,  Astrabad,  and  Yezd;  carpets 
and  felts  in  Khorasan  and  many  of  the  central  districts  of  Irak-Ajemi;  shawls, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Kashmir,  made  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  goats  of  Kerman ; 
the  firearms  of  Kermanshah;  the  swords,  daggers,  and  other  cutlery  of  Ispahan, 
Shiraz,  and  Meshed;  the  copperware  of  Kashan,  the  gold  brocades  of  Ispahan. 
The  internal  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  caravans.  Tabreez  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Persian  commerce,  being  the  emporium  for  the  productions 
of  Northern  India,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Cabul,  and  Beluchistan.  European 
merchandise  reaches  Tabreez  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizonde,  being 
brought  from  the  latter  place  by  caravans.  The  roads  are  few  and  bad,  and  this 
state  of  matters  is  so  great  a  hinderance  to  the  internal  trade  that  the  country  is 


Travelling  in  Persia  (Litter  borne  by  Mules). 

often  visited  by  cruel  famines.  That  of  1871-72  (in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
order  of  the  government  requiring  the  general  cultivation  of  opium)  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  that  have  ever  taken  place,  and  greatly  reduced  the  population 
in  the  chief  centres,  especially  in  the  fertile  province  of  Ghilan.  The  traffic  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Enzella,  Balfrush,  and  Astra- 
liad,  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  Kussian  subjects;  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
carried  on  chiefly  at  the  port  of  Bushire,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Armenian, 
Arab,  and  Indian  traders.  Till  recently  the  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  with 
Europe  was  carried  on  principally  by  way  of  Tabreez,  Erzerum,  and  Trebizonde, 
whence  the  Persian  exports  were  conveyed  to  their  ultimate  destination  by  sea. 
Since  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Poti  to  Tiflis,  however,  this  commerce 
proceeds  almost  entirely  by  this  route,  Tabreez  being  still  the  centre  from  which 
it  starts.  Both  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  Persia  are  carried  on  chiefly  in 
foreign  vessels.  The  principal  imports  are  British  cotton  fabrics  and  other 
manufactured  articles,  sugar,  tea,  raw  iron,  and  copper;  and  the  principal  exports 
iilk,  opium,  cotton,  tobacco,  carpets,  shawls,  skins,  and  dried  fruits.  In  1879  the 
French  system  of  coinage  was  introduced  into  Persia,  the  franc  being  coined  under 
^he  name  of  the  kran,  while  a  gold  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  francs  or  krans  is 
•oined  under  the  name  of  toman.  Double  and  half  tomans  are  also  coined  in  gold. 
PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION.— The  main  element  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  Persians  proper,  who  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  or  earliest 
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settlers  of  the  country,  and  inhabit  chiefly  the  north-west  and  middle  provinces. 
They  form  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  inhabitants  are  either  more  recent  settlers  or,  like  the  Armenians 
in  the  extreme  north-west,  natives  of  districts  over  which  the  Persian  rule  was 
extended  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  former  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Hat  or  Iliyat,  and  are  found  chiefly  on  the  interior  plateau, 
on  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  west.  They  are  mainly  of 


Bushire,  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Tatar,  Arab,  and  Lek  origin,  the  Leks  being  a  race  closely  allied  to  the  Persians 
proper,  and  represented  chiefly  by  the  Kurds  and  Lures.  To  the  Tatar  Iliyats 
(who  number  in  all  about  a  million)  belongs  the  small  but  important  tribe  of  the 
Kajars,  to  which  the  present  reigning  family  and  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Persia 
belong.  The  Arabs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  south-west.  Large  numbers  of  the 
Iliyats  are  nomads,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Persia  being 
estimated  to  be  nomadic.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  are  scattered  through  all  the 
towns.  The  Persians  proper  are  still  strongly  marked  by  distinctive  features. 
The  complexion  is  fair,  but  the  hair  long  and  straight,  except  that  of  the  beard, 
which  is  bushy,  and  almost  invariably  jet  black  Their  intellectual  qualities  are 
naturally  of  a  high  order,  and  enabled  them  at  a  very  early  period  to  take  the 
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load  in  civilization  among  eastern  nations.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  polite- 
ness in  social  intercourse,  whence  they  are  often  called  the  French  of  the  East. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  crafty  and  deceitful.  The  Persian  language  belongs 
to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  both  in  its  oldest  form, 
now  called  Old  Bactrian,  the  language  in  which  the  Zendavesta  was  originally 
composed,  and  in  its  modern  form  Parsi,  became  the  vehicle  of  a  valuable  litera- 
ture. Parsi,  which  is  remarkably  simple  in  its  grammar  yet  possessed  of  a  great 
power  of  forming  compound  words,  is  spoken  with  considerable  purity  by  the 
educated  classes,  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  uneducated  contains  a  large  admixture 
3f  Arabic  words  and  phrases.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Mohammedan,  to 
the  Shiite  sect  of  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  belong.  The  Kurds 
ire  Sunnites,  and  there  are  also  many  adherents  in  Persia  of  the  pantheistic 
sect  of  the  Sufis.  Of  these  latter  there  are  two  sections,  one  of  which  recog- 
nizes the  Koran  as  the  Word  of  God  but  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation  to 
uuch  that  it  contains,  while  the  other  recognizes  neither  the  Koran  nor  the 
irophet.  Besides  Mohammedans  there  are  Armenians,  Nestorians,  Jews,  &c. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  &c.— The  sovereign  of  Persia  is  an 
ibsolute  and  uncontrolled  despot.  The  only  practical  limit  to  his  power  is  that 
vliich  is  due  to  the  immense  influence  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  crown  is 
lereditary  in  the  direct  line,  but  the  king,  who  bears  the  title  of  Shah-yn-shah 
king  of  kings),  may  choose  which  of  his  sons  he  pleases  to  succeed  him.  The 
jrovincial  governors  (having  the  title  of  begler-beg  or  sardar)  are  represented  as 
jeing  devoid  of  administrative  capacity,  and  most  oppressive  to  the  people  over 
vhom  they  rule.  Their  tenure  of  office  mainly  depends  on  the  sum  they  forward 
o  the  central  treasury,  and  they  are  sometimes  superseded  by  others  who  promise 
o  furnish  a  greater  amount.  For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are  two 
•lasses  of  courts — one  called  Sherrah,  which  decides  according  to  the  Koran,  and 
he  other  called  Urf,  which  decides  according  to  customary  law.  Between  the 
\vo  the  chance  of  justice  to  the  subject  is  very  small.  The  revenue  is  chiefly 
Icrived  from  land  and  poll-taxes,  import  and  export  duties,  transit  duties  on 
^legrams,  tributes  from  nomadic  tribes. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  towns  of  Persia,  which  are  usually  entered  by  roads 
eading  through  the  cemeteries,  appear  for  the  most  part  like  heaps  of  ruins. 
Sarrow  filthy  lanes  wind  between  decayed  earthen  walls  and  old  buildings,  and 
ligh  walls  hide  from  view  every  spot  of  green  and  every  dwelling-house  of  a 
>etter  appearance.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick,  often  merely  sun-dried. 
Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia  since  1798,  is  situated  on  a  saline  plain  about 
0  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  chain  and  about  70  from  the  Caspian  Sea, 
.t  the  height  of  3700  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  winter  population  is  estimated  at 
.bout  100,000;  but  in  summer,  when  the  heat,  venomous  insects,  and  the  pre- 
•alence  of  intermittent  fever  make  a  residence  in  the  town  almost  insupportable, 
he  shah  and  the  wealthier  classes  to  the  number  of  about  40,000  withdraw  to 
r-nts  at  the  entrance  to  the  fresh  valleys  of  the  Elburz.  Tabreez  (about  100,000), 
n  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  at  the  height  of  nearly  5000  feet  above  sea-level, 
>  the  centre  of  trade  between  Persia  and  Europe,  and  exhibits  in  its  large 
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and  small  caravanserais  all  the  wares  coming  from  the  north-west.  It  has  tele 
graphic  communication  with  Teheran,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university  on  th< 
European  model.  At  one  time  it  contained  a  population  of  550,000.  Meshec 
(60,000),  in  the  province  of  Khorasan,  is  for  north-eastern  Persia  what  Tabreej 
is  for  north-western  Persia,  the  great  seat  of  commerce  with  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  where  the  camel  conveying  the  bodi 
of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed  and  the  first  legitimate  caliph  in  the  belie 
of  the  Shiites,  remained  standing  in  the  desert,  and  in  consequence  of  thi 
Meshed  is  a  great  resort  of  Shiite  pilgrims,  for  whom  it  has  almost  the  sami 
importance  as  Mecca  has  for  the  Sunnites.  Ispahan  (60,000),  near  the  centre  o 
Persia,  at  the  height  of  4600  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the  old  capital  of  the  country 
and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  world,  having  a  popu 


The  Julfa  Bridge,  Ispahan. 

lation  estimated  at  about  a  million.  Since  its  destruction  by  the  Afghans  in  1 7 7 '2 
however,  it  has  been  in  great  part  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  so  that  one  can  walk  fo 
two  or  three  miles  within  it  without  meeting  any  other  creature  than  a  fox  o 
a  jackal.  In  other  parts,  however,  large  palaces,  mosques,  bazaars,  and  bridge 
remain  as  a  testimony  to  its  former  grandeur.  Hamadan  (30,000),  about  23< 
miles  north-west  of  Ispahan,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  capita 
of  Media,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina) 
as  well  as,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  those  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  Shira. 
(30,000),  in  Farsistan,  celebrated  for  its  delicious  climate,  its  beautiful  Avomen 
its  splendid  rose-gardens,  and  its  rich  wines  (which  last  are  grown,  however,  no 
here,  but  at  the  village  of  Khollar  about  35  miles  distant),  was  at  one  tim< 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  caliphs,  and  under  the  Mongols  was  the  principa 
seat  of  science  and  culture  in  Asia.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  famou; 
Persian  poets  Hafiz  and  Sadi.  About  30  miles  north-north-east  of  thi 
town  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis,  the  seat  of  the  Achsemenidw 
the  oldest  dynasty  of  ancient  Persia,  and  the  burial-place  of  the  Persia: 
kings.  About  45  miles  further  to  the  north-east,  in  the  plain  of  Murghah 
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ire  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  Pasargadse,  the  city  built  by  Cyrus  and  containing 
:iis  tomb. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  nucleus  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Persia  was 
•"ormed  by  the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  western  part  of  Farsistan  and  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Irak-Ajemi.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  this  kingdom  was 
subject  to  that  of  Media  in  the  north  of  modern  Persia,  but  about  the  middle  of 
;hat  century  Media  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus  who  founded  the  Persian  Empire 
tvhich  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  331  B.C.  this  empire 
ivas  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  Persia  fell  into  the 
lands  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  from  whom  it  passed  about  236  B.C.  under 
he  domination  of  Parthia  (the  Arsacidse).  In  226  A.D.  the  Arsacidse  were  over- 
grown in  their  turn  by  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse,  and  Persia 
naintained  its  independence  thenceforward  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
n  651.  For  about  250  years  it  remained  subject  to  the  caliphs,  but  about  the 
linth  century  it  became  broken  up  into  several  kingdoms,  and  was  not  reunited 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  fell  for  two  centuries  under 
;he  power  of  the  Mongols,  successors  of  Genghis  Khan.  Turkoman  and  other 
lynasties  succeeded,  till  in  the  first  half  of  last  century  the  Persian  rule  was 
•xtended  by  Nadir  Shah  as  far  as  India,  and  embraced  also  Georgia.  On  the 
leath  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747  his  dominion  broke  up  into  four  kingdoms — 
.vhorasan,  Farsistan,  Kandahar,  and  Georgia.  The  first  two  were  ultimately 
mited  and  form  the  present  Kingdom  of  Persia.  The  third  was  the  foundation 
;f  the  present  Afghanistan,  and  Georgia  fell  in  the  end  to  Russia. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan,  the  land  of  the  Afghans,  is  a  country  of  a  quadrangular  shape, 
ying  chiefly  between  Persia  and  India  on  the  Avest  and  east,  and  Turkestan  and 
Beluchistan  on  the  north  and  south.  The  area  is  calculated  to  be  278,647  square 
niles,  and  the  population  estimated  at  4,000,000,  or  about  15  to  the  square  mile. 
(\iter  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-79,  the  districts  of  Kurram,  Pishin,  and  Sibi  in 
;he  east  and  south-east  were  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak  to  the  British, 
;o  be  administered  by  the  government  of  India,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely and  definatively  separated  from  the  Afghan  territory.  No  more  territory 
vvas  occupied  after  the  campaign  of  the  following  year. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— Afghanistan  consists  chiefly  of 
lofty,  uninhabited  table-lands,  snow-covered  mountains,  and  deep  ravines  and 
valleys.  Many  of  the  last  are  well  watered  and  fertile,  but  about  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  surface  is  rocky,  mountainous,  and  unproductive,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  desert.  The  surface  on  the  north-east  is  covered  with  lofty  ranges 
Itelonging  to  the  Hindu  Kush,  whose  heights  are  often  18,000  and  sometimes 
exceed  20,000  feet.  The  loftiest  passes  are  about  12,000  feet,  and  the  road  often 
passes  along  the  base  of  mural  precipices  rising  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  The 
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whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  country  has  a  general  elevation  of  ovei 
6000  feet;  but  towards  the  south  west,  in  which  direction  the  principal  mountaii 
chains  of  the  interior  run,  the  country  sinks  down  to  not  more  than  1600  feet. 
The  principal  avenues  of  communication  between  Afghanistan  and  India  are  thi 
famous  Khyber  Pass,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Kabul  entering  the  Panjab;  th( 
Gomul  Pass,  also  leading  to  the  Panjab  a  little  to  the  north  of  lat.  32°  N. ;  and 
the  Bolan  Pass  on  the  south  in  Beluchistan,  through  which  the  route  passes  tc 
Sind.  Of  the  rivers,  mostly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  largest  is  the  Hel 

mund,  which  flows  in  asouth-westerh 
direction  more  than  400  miles,  til; 
it  enters  the  Hamoon  or  Seistai; 
swamp,  previous  to  which,  however, 
its  water  is  almost  all  drawn  otl 
by  canals  for  irrigation.  It  re- 
ceives the  Arghandab,  a  considerable 
stream.  The  climate  is  extremel} 
cold  in  the  higher,  and  intensely  hot 
in  the  lower  regions.  Agriculture  is 
pursued  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  presence  of  water  admit 
of  it;  and,  according  to  Captain 
Holdich,  one  of  the  survey  officers 
in  the  recent  Afghan  campaigns, 
there  are  parts  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces "  which  have  been  transform- 
ed by  the  labour  of  centuries  and  by 
a  skill  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
and  irrigation  quite  unequalled  in 
India,  into  perfect  gardens  of  beauty 
— narrow  fields  of  fertility  such  as 
hardly  even  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
can  boast."  "But  it  is  from  the 
mountain-tops  alone,"  he  adds,  "  that 
one  becomes  aware  how  narrow  are  these  bright  green  ribbons  of  fertile  beauty, 
winding  and  spreading  here  and  there  into  broader  plains  amid  the  desolation  of 
the  hills,  and  the  weary  wildernesses  of  sand  and  rock."  Irrigation  water  is 
obtained  both  from  rivers  and  from  what  are  called  karezes — tunnels  pierced  in 
the  base  of  the  mountains  till  water  is  reached.  In  many  parts  two  harvests  arc 
annually  reaped,  and  in  some,  as  round  Kandahar,  even  more.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  forming  the  staple  food  of  the  people;  barley,  given  to  horses; 
pease  and  beans,  rice,  maize,  and  several  of  the  grains  of  Hindustan.  Other 
crops  are  tobacco,  madder,  some  sugar-cane  and  cotton.  The  trade  is  exten- 
sive and  employs  above  24,000  camels.  The  chief  exports  are  wool,  horses, 
silk,  fruits,  &c.  A  considerable  amount  of  wool  is  forwarded  to  Karachi  for 
export. 


The  Bolan  Pass. 
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PEOPLE,  GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  inhabitants  belong  to  different  races,  but 
e  Afghans  proper  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  are  also  called 
Pathans,  and  call  themselves  Pushtaneh  or  Pukhtaneh,  "Afghans"  being  the 
Persian  name.  They  are  an  Iranic  race,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes 
(29  different  tribes  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  in  Nature),  among  which 
uhe  Duranis  in  the  west,  the  Ghilzais  in  the  east,  and  the  Yusufzais  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Peshawar  are  the  most  important.  The  Afghans  are  bold, 
lardy,  and  warlike,  fond  of  freedom  and  resolute  in  maintaining  it,  but  of  a 
restless,  turbulent  temper,  and  much  given  to  plunder.  As  regards  their  mode 
)i  life,  they  are  either  nomad 
uerdsmen,  or  settled  tillers  of 
the  soiL  The  former  mode  of 
ife  is  chiefly  pursued  by  the 
Duranis  in  the  mountains  between 
Herat  and  Seistan,  and  by  the 
[vakers  and  other  tribes  in  the 
nountainous  region  in  the  south- 
east adjoining  Beluchistan. 
Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
JHindus,  Tajiks,  and  Armenians. 
Their  language  (Pukhtu)  is  a 
listinct  member  of  the  Iranian 
Branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  but 
;ontains  a  considerable  admix- 
ure  of  Persian  and  Hindu  words, 
md  Arabic  modes  of  expression, 
he  last  due  to  their  religion,  which 
s  Sunnite  Mohammedanism. 
Jther  races  in  Afghanistan  are  the 
rlazareh  and  other  Mongol  tribes, 
is  well  as  some  Turkish  tribes, 
iving  chiefly  in  the  north-west;  the  Tajiks  or  Persian-speaking  population,  forming 
tbout  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  living  principally  in  or  near  the  towns 
>f  the  west,  though  they  are  more  or  less  scattered  over  the  country;  like  their 
cinsmen  in  Turkestan  a  submissive  and  unwarlike  race  chiefly  engaged  in 
rade;  the  Hindkis,  an  Indian  race  living  in  the  east,  maintaining  themselves 
)rincipally  by  trade  and  the  practice  of  handicrafts.  The  various  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  both  Afghans  proper  and  others,  are  in  many  respects  independent, 
iach  tribe  regulates  its  own  affairs,  and  the  general  authority  of  the  Ameer  is 
ihnost  confined  to  the  levying  of  taxes  and  tribute  and  the  command  of  the 
irmy.  So  slight  is  his  authority  over  the  predatory  hill  tribes  in  the  east,  south 
)f  Kafiristan,  that  he  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  negotiate  with  them  for  a 
•ight  of  passage  through  the  Khyber  Pass  for  a  British  embassy.  Badakshan, 
i  mountainous  territory  inhabited  by  about  100,000  people,  in  the  extreme 
lorth-east,  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  has  a  prince  of  its  own,  and  merely  pays 


Afghans  of  the  Dim  ni  Tribe. 
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tribute  to  the  emir,  but  since  1873  his  territory  has  been  recognized  both  by 
Great  Britain  and  Eussia  as  belonging  to  Afghanistan. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  four  chief  towns  of  Afghanistan,  Herat  (about  45,000), 
Kandahar  (50,000),  Ghazni  (15,000),  and  Kabul  (60,000),  which  are  all  connected 
by  a  good  military  road  about  400  miles  in  length  leading  from  Persia,  owe  their 
former  splendour  and  present  importance  to  their  situation  on  the  trade  route 
from  India  to  Persia  and  Turkestan,  an  importance,  however,  which  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  discovery  of  the  sea-route  from  Europe  to  India.  The 
capital  of  the  country,  Kabul,  the  furthest  east  of  the  four,  occupies  a  plateau 
about  6000  feet  high,  and  consists  mostly  of  miserable  houses  built  of  sun-dried 


The  Bala  Hissar,  and  the  City  of  Kabul. 


bricks.  The  citadel  and  royal  residence,  called  the  Bala  Hissar,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  the  south-east.  For  ourselves  the  town  possesses  a  melancholy 
interest,  first,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  a  British  army  retreating  from  it 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  of  Khurd  Kabul,  in  1 842,  and  secondly,  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  British  resident  envoy  with  his  staff  and  escort 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1879.  Ghazni,  south-west  of  Kabul,  though  now  a  place 
of  minor  importance,  was  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  the  seat  of  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  the  Ghaznavides,  whose  dominions  extended  into  India  and 
Persia.  Kandahar,  the  furthest  south  of  the  four  cities,  stands  about  3500  feet 
above  sea-level,  in  an  excellently  irrigated  and  skilfully  cultivated  plain.  Thf 
present  town  is  not  above  150  years  old,  and  is  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  and  fortress  of  Kandahar,  which  were  built  of  an 
indurated  earth  peculiar  to  the  locality.  Herat,  the  furthest  west  of  the  foui 
towns,  occupies  a  wonderfully  beautiful  valley  intersected  by  canals  fertilizing 
innumerable  gardens  and  orchards.  It  has  long  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  Afghanistan  and  Persia. 
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KAFIEISTAN. 

Kafiristan  is  the  name  given  to  the  independent  territory  south-east  of  the 
lindu  Kush,  between  Badakshan  and  Kashmir.  The  country  has  never  yet 
>een  explored  by  Europeans,  and  is  known  only  through  the  reports  of  Moham- 
nedans,  to  whom  the  name  Kafiristan,  meaning  country  of  the  infidels,  is  due. 
t  is  said  to  consist  of  long  valleys  extending  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Kunar 
liver,  with  small  glens  opening  into  them.  The  valleys  yield  crops  of  wheat 
nd  barley,  and  the  intervening  hills  afford  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
ahabitants,  called  by  the  Afghans  Siahposh  Kafirs  (black-clothed  infidels),  are 
,n  indomitable  race  of  hillmen,  with  powerful  frames,  and,  it  is  said,  the  features 
,nd  complexion  of  Europeans.  They  are  of  Aryan  origin  and  speak  a  language 
leculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  they  have  never 
'•een  conquered,  and  they  have  never  embraced  Mohammedanism.  The  area  of 
heir  territory  is  19,957  square  miles;  the  population  estimated  at  500,000. 


BELUCHISTAN. 

Beluchistan  is  an  extensive  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan.  It 
omprises  the  six  provinces  Cutch,  Gundava,  Saravan,  Khelat,  Jhalavan,  Lus, 
nd  Mekran  or  Mukran.  A  large  part  of  the  last-mentioned  province  has  been 
Acquired  within  the  last  few  years  by  Persia.  The  area  is  about  107,000  square 
liles,  the  population  about  350,000. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— The  general  surface  of  Belu- 
histan  is  still  but  little  known  except  on  its  borders.  It  seems  to  consist 
lainly  of  partly  rugged  and  mountainous  and  partly  level  desert  land,  resembling 
i  this  respect  Afghanistan,  but  apparently  having  proportionally  even  a  greater 
rea  of  uninhabitable  territory.  This  area  is  chiefly  in  the  north-west  in  the 
gion  adjoining  Seistan,  and  in  the  south,  where  almost  the  whole  of  Mekran, 
e  ancient  Gedrosia,  appears  to  be  of  that  character.  The  former  region  is 
3markable  for  the  undulating  character  of  its  surface,  caused  by  the  wind  raising 

loose  sand  into  a  succession  of  low  hills  with  a  gentle  rise  in  one  direction 
nd  a  pretty  steep  descent  on  the  other,  so  steep  that  camels  traversing  this 
esert  are  in  the  habit  of  sliding  down  this  side  on  their  knees.  Enormous 
)lumns  of  sand  are  sometimes  raised  aloft  and  swept  across  the  surface  of  the 
esert  by  storms  of  wind,  and  the  mirage  is  in  this  region  not  an  uncommon 
henomenon.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  of  great  height,  and  covered  with 
low.  There  are  several  broad  and  high  table-lands,  extremely  cold  in  winter 
nd  extremely  hot  in  summer.  Mekran  is  one  of  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
lobe.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  believed  to  be  considerable, 
icluding  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  many  kinds  of  mineral  salts,  and  salt- 
ctre.  Throughout  Beluchistan  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  particularly 
i  summer.  In  the  north  part  are  the  rivers  Bolan  and  Mollah,  the  courses  of 
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which  form  the  celebrated  passes  bearing  their  names,  leading  from  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  to  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  oases  of  the  deserts  of  Belu- 
chistan  are  adorned  by  the  slender  date-palm,  while  the  highest  elevations  in  the 
mountainous  region  are  clothed  with  the  beautiful  Zizyphus  Jujuba,  resembling 
the  teak-tree.  The  tamarind  arid  tamarisk  trees,  the  walnut,  mango,  wild  fig, 
and  wild  olive,  besides  other  trees,  are  common.  As  in  Afghanistan,  the  asafoetida 
plant  is  diffused  over  all  the  mountains.  In  the  low-lying  valleys,  especially 
those  of  Kuch  Gundava  in  the  north-east,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo  of  peculiar 
excellence  are  grown;  and  in  the  higher  regions  the  products  are  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  Central  Europe.  A  railway,  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  to  Kan- 
dahar, has  been  made  by  the  Indian  government  from  Sakkar  on  the  Indus  to 
Sibi  within  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The  manufactures  of  Beluchistan  are 
confined  to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other  firearms  at  Khelat,  and  the  trade  is 
unimportant. 

PEOPLE,  &c.— The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the 
Beluchis  and  Brahuis,  different  in  their  language,  figure,  and  manners,  and 
each  subdivided  into  a  number  of  minor  tribes.  The  Brahuis  have  greater 
physical  strength  than  the  Beluchis,  and  are  less  addicted  to  predatory  violence. 
Both  races  are  hospitable,  brave,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  They 
live  in  rude  tents  made  of  black  felt  or  coarse  cloth,  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair, 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  wicker-work.  Both  Beluchis  and  Brahuis  are  very 
ignorant  but  zealous  Mohammedans.  The  Beluchi  language  resembles  the 
modern  Persian,  the  Brahui  presents  many  points  of  agreement  with  the  Dravidian 
languages  of  India.  The  government  is  despotic,  the  khan  having  unlimited  powei 
over  life,  person,  and  property.  He  usually  resides  at  Khelat,  a  place  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  on  a  plateau  about  7000  feet  in  height,  situated  about  lat. 
29°  N.  The  rule  of  the  khan  is  almost  confined  to  the  immediate  province 
around  his  capital.  Since  1877  he  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, and  a  British  agent  has  been  stationed  at  Khelat. 


INDIA. 

India1  is  a  name  used  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  with  great  latitud< 
of  signification.  It  has  always  been  applied  more  or  less  comprehensively  to  th< 
central  peninsula  of  Southern  Asia,  but  even  the  Eastern  Peninsula  is  sometime: 
included  in  the  term,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of  Further  India,  India-beyond 
the-Ganges,  and  Indo-China.  British  conquests  having  extended  to  and  beyoiu 

1  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  irregularity  which  characterized  the  spelling  of  Indian  name 
a  uniform  system  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  within  the  last  few  years.  Lists  of  India' 
names  in  the  different  provinces  of  India  were  drawn  up  by  the  provincial  governments,  and  thes< 
lists  after  being  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  governor-general  in  council  were  published  in  th' 
official  gazette  of  India.  In  pronouncing  Indian  names  spelled  according  to  this  system  "  th 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  is  sounded  as  a  in  c-dar,  or  as  u  in  gun;  d  as  in  father;  e  as  a  ii 
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utmost  limits  of  the  central  peninsula,  India  Proper,  in  its  widest  sense,  may 
now  be  taken  to  include  the  British  possessions  within  these  limits,  together  with 
the  dependent  states,  and  likewise  the  British  possessions  contiguous  to  India 
proper  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  The  length  of  this  territory  from  north  to 
south  is  about  1800  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  east  to  west  about  the  same. 
The  length  of  the  coast-line  is  upwards  of  4000  miles. 

DIVISIONS  AND  POPULATION.— With  the  exception  of  the  independent 
states  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  India  generally  is  divided  under  British  rule  into  the 
three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras;  the  first  under  the  governor- 
general,  the  two  latter  under  governors.  To  each  presidency  some  native  states 
ire  attached.  The  presidency  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  portions  directly  under 
the  rule  of  the  governor-general  and  other  portions  under  lieutenant-governors 
and  chief  commissioners;  and  all  these  administrative  sections  except  Madras 
md  Assam  are  subdivided  into  divisions  and  districts,  Madras  and  Assam  into 
listricts  only.  The  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency  and  some  other  districts 
tre  under  lieutenant-governors  and  commissioners.  The  French  still  possess  in 
ndia  the  settlements  of  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Mah6,  Yanaon,  and  Chandernagor; 
he  Portuguese  possess  Goa,  Daman,  and  Diu. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  area  and  population  of  British 
ndia,  with  estimates  (in  italics)  for  the  native  states  and  foreign  possessions. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  peninsula  of  India  forms  an  irregular  four-sided 
<gure  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  having  on  another  of  its  sides  the 
ireat  mountain  chain  which  separates  it  from  Tibet  on  the  north,  while  the 
'  >urth  side  is  formed  by  the  series  of  mountains  and  deserts  which  separate  it 
;-om  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan.     The  Himalayas,  the  loftiest  mountain  range 
lithe  world,  with  heights  of  upwards  of  5  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stretch 
ith  an  average  breadth  of  about  150  miles  along  the  whole  of  the  northern 
ontier  from  the  defile  of  the  Indus  in  the  north-west  of  Kashmir  to  the  elbow 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  descend  by  successive  slopes  to  the  elevated  plain  of 
hern  India.     On  the  east  there  are  various  ranges  of  hills  in  Assam,  and  the 
a  and  Siamese  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  British  Burma.     South  of  the 
;es,  between  that  river  and  the  Satlej,  a  range,  called  the  Sewalik  Mountains, 
parallel  to  the  Himalaya,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  ten  miles  and  an 
me  height  of  3500  feet.     South-west  of  that  range  the  Aravali  Mountains, 
ing  from  south-west  to  north-east  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  with  a  breadth 
ing  from  six  to  sixty  miles  and  a  mean-  height  of  about  3600  feet,  separate 
valleys  of  the  Luni  and  the  Mahi.     To  the  south-east  of  this  range,  the 
dhya  Mountains,  a  range  of  about  3000  feet  in  height,  which  extends  irregu- 

i  as  in  bit;  i  as  i  in  machine;  o  as  in  hole;  u  as  infutt;  ii  as  in  rude;  ai  as  it  is  in  aisle; 
as  ou  in  house;  ch  as  in  church;  and  th  as  t  in  at."     (Duncan's  Geography  of  India.)     The 
iiplicity  of  this  rule  has  determined  us  to  adopt  the  new  system,  except  for  those  names  which 
known  to  everybody  under  an  Anglicized  form,  such  as  Calcutta,  Lucknow,  &c.,  and  those 
fich  are  generally  known  under  a  popular  form  widely  different  from  the  native  name,  such  as 
jtvancore  (Tiruvangkur).     Where  two  forms  of  a  name  are  given  the  first  is  always  the  popular 
rfish  form,  the  second  (in  parentheses)  the  form  of  the  new  system. 
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Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pop. 

per.  sq. 
mile. 

Total  Area. 

Total 
Population. 

Total 
pop.  in 

sq.  m. 

Under  the  Governor-General.1 

Ajmlr  and  Mhairwara, 

2,711 

460,722 

170 

Berar,    

17,711 

2,672,673 

151 

Curs, 

1,583 

178,302 

113 

Mysore  (Maisur), 

24,723 

4,186,188 

121 

Central  India  and  Bundelkhand, 

89,098 

8,000,000 

90 

Rdjputdna, 

129,556 

10,269,360 

79 

ffaidardbdd, 

80,000 

9,167,789 

114 

Baroda, 

8,750 

2,185,005 

259 

Manipur, 

7,584 

150,000 

20 

Under  Lieutenant-Governors. 

Bengal, 
Native  States, 

156,081 
37,988 

66,691,456 
2,845,405 

426  ) 
75\ 

193,969 

69,336,861 

357 

North-west  Provinces  (includ- 

ing Oudh),     ... 
Native  States, 

105,961 
5,125 

44,107,869 
741,750 

416  ) 
144  \ 

111,086 

44,849,619 

404 

Panjab,              

107,010 

18,850,437 

176 

Native      States       (including 

211,968 

23,702,797 

111 

Cashmere), 

104,958 

4,852,360 

46) 

Under  Chief  Commissioners. 

Central  Provinces, 
Natite  States, 

84,208 
29,112 

9,838,791 
1,700,720 

116  | 
59  \ 

113,320 

11,539,511 

102 

British  Burma, 

87,220 

3,736,771 

43 

Assam,  ... 

46,341 

4,881,246 

106 

Under  Governors. 

Madras, 
Native  States, 

140,430 
9,818 

29,916,629 
4,255,438 

213  \ 

432  \ 

150,248 

34,172,067 

227 

Bombay, 
Native  States, 

125,418 
66,319 

16,454,414 
6,941,249 

131 
104  \ 

191,737 

23,395,663 

122 

Total  under  British  administra- 

tion, 

874,674 

197,789,310 

226  ) 

^            f 

Total  of  Native  States, 

593,031 

57,084,008 

9S  \ 

1,467,705 

254,873,318 

174 

French  Possessions, 

178 

276,649* 

1,554 

Portuguese  Possessions, 

1,086 

444,987* 

409 

Total  of  aU  India,    

1,468,969 

255,594,954' 

174 

1  Under  this  heading  the  official  statistics  also  generally  include  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  which 
have  a  total  area  of  3285  square  miles  and  a  population  of  26,198. 

2  According  to  French  official  returns  for  the  year  1879. 
8  According  to  Portuguese  official  returns  for  the  year  1877. 

4  The  population  of  the  territories  under  direct  British  administration  is  that  of  the  census  returns  of  18S1 : 
that  of  the  native  states  is  partly  from  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates. 

larly  across  the  peninsula  from  Gujarat  to  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,*forms  an 
anciently-recognized  division  of  the  entire  country  into  two  parts  under  the 
names  of  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan  (Southern  Land).  The  name  Hindustan, 
given  in  this  restricted  sense  to  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  whole.  The  northern  region  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains  forms  the 
plateau  of  Malwa,  about  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the  south  the  range  is 
separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Narbada  (Narmada)  from  the  Satpura  Mountains, 
and  these  again  by  the  valley  of  the  Tapti  from  the  Chandur  and  Gawalgarh 
ranges,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  southern  plateau  of  India  or  the 
Deccan  proper.  The  other  boundaries  of  this  plateau  are  the  Western  Ghats. 
running  parallel  to  the  west  coast  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  Eastern  Ghats, 
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a  much  less  elevated  and  less  continuous  range  running  parallel  to  the  east  coast 
but  at  a  much  greater  distance,  and  the  Nilagiri  Hills  on  the  south.  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  this  region  is  that  of  a  hilly  country  with  a  general  slope 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Xilagiri  Hills  from  south  to 
north.  The  Western  Ghats,  which  attain  in  the  south  a  height  of  4500  feet,  and 
where  the  Nilagiris  branch  off  a  height  of  7000  feet,  though  at  most  parts  much 
lower,  proceed  along  the  west  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti  to  Cape  Comorin, 
the  southernmost  point  of  India.  They  do  not  generally  recede  more  than 
40  miles  from  the  sea,  and  rarely  more  than  70.  On  the  sea-side  their  descent 
is  generally  precipitous,  forming  a  regular  sea-wall.  The  elevation  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats  nowhere  exceeds  4500  feet,  and  their  descent  towards  the  coast  is  much 
more  gradual  than  that  of  the  western  range.  The  elevation  of  the  southern 
plateau  of  India  is  in  the  north  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  the 
south  about  7000  feet. 

RIVERS  AUD  LAKES.— The  Ganges  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  small 
streams  in  the  borders  of  the  division  of  Kumaun  in  the  North-west  Provinces 
at  the  height  of  1 500  feet  above  sea-level.  At  its  broadest  part  it  is  three  miles 
wide,  and  during  the  dry  season  its  greatest  depth  is  about  thirty  feet.  In  the 
rainy  season  before  the  end  of  July  it  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over  all 
the  flat  country  of  Bengal.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Hard  war,  1400  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  through  its  whole  navigable  extent  the  amount  of  traffic 
carried  on  on  its  surface  is  enormous.  Below  Allahabad  the  river  is  constantly 
crowded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  The  water  of  the  Ganges, 
especially  at  particular  portions,  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  who  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  river  from  all  parts  of  India  in  order  to  wash  themselves  in  its 
waters.  The  Brahmaputra  (sou  of  Brahma)  is  believed  to  be  the  lower  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Sanpu,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Tibet  at  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  at  no  great  distance  from  those  of  the  Indus. 
The  theory  has  been  started  more  than  once,  however,  that  the  Sanpu  is  in 
reality  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Irawadi,  and  though  the  general 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  Sanpu  and  Brahmaputra  are  one  river,  the  question 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  definitively  settled.  Mr.  Gordon,  civil  engineer  of  the 
department  of  public  works  in  Burma,  has  recently  advocated  very  strongly  the 
••laims  of  the  Irawadi.  The  volume  of  water  discharged  by  this  river  is  nearly 
twice  that  discharged  by  the  Ganges.  During  the  flood  season,  from  June  to 
September,  its  waters  cover  the  whole  plain  of  Assam.  Both  it  and  the  Ganges 
are  subject  to  the  phenomenon  called  the  bore.  The  Indus  has  its  origin  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  22,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in 
the  first  360  miles  of  its  course  falls  at  the  rate  of  22  feet  per  mile.  At  Atak, 
>40  miles  above  its  mouth,  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea 
it  falls  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  mile.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variations 
in  its  breadth  and  depth  and  the  velocity  of  its  current,  and  also  for  the  great 
quantity  of  silt  it  carries  down  and  its  consequent  liability  to  shift  its  bed  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  (See  below,  Geology.)  Between  Kasmor  and  Sakkar 
the  river  is  confined  to  its  banks  "by  a  series  of  embankments  constructed  under 
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British  rule,  and  forming  one  of  the  largest  series  of  embankments  in  the  world. 
Both  the  Indus  itself  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  navigable  rivers,  though  the 
navigation  is  greatly  obstructed  by  sand-banks.  The  soil  of  the  plain  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  is  so  finely  comminuted  that  it  has  been 
said  it  is  possible  to  go  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Indus  and  return  again 
to  the  sea  without  finding  a  single  pebble.  The  rivers  of  Southern  India,  when 
navigable  at  all,  are  so  for  the  most  part  only  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
Godavari  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Mahanadi  (Great 
liiver),  which  at  Sambalpur,  260  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  during  the  rainy  season  three  hundred  miles  up,  but 
during  the  dry  season  has  its  bed  almost  emptied  in  the  upper  part.  The  Krishna 
(Black  River)  is  not  navigable  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  rockiness  of  its  bed 
and  the  swiftness  of  its  current.  The  Kaveri  and  some  other  rivers  are  navigable 
only  down  stream  by  means  of  rafts  consisting  of  planks  resting  on  water-bottles 
made  of  skins,  or  bamboos  with  skins  stretched  over  them. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  importance  in  India,  the  largest  being  those  of 
Chilka  and  Kolair  on  the  east  coast.  In  Rajputana  there  are  the  salt  lakes  of 
Sambar,  Didwana,  and  Sir. 

GEOLOGY. — The  geology  of  India,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  considering  its 
extent  is  not  complicated.  All  the  great  mountain  ranges  are  chiefly  composed 
of  granite  and  of  granitic  rocks,  which  form  also  the  base  of  the  southern 
plateau  and  of  the  Garo  Hills  in  Assam.  Both  in  the  peninsula  and  in  the 
Himalayas  gneiss  predominates,  associated  with  mica-schist,  hornblende  schist, 
chlorite  slate,  and  primitive  limestone.  Syenite  prevails  in  the  south-east  of  the 
peninsula.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Western  Ghats  the  granitic  rocks  are 
overlaid  by  an  iron  clay,  which  is  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  and 
reappears  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Western  Ghats 
and  adjoining  ramifications  of  the  Vindhya  range,  basaltic  trap  in  various  forms 
overlies  the  granite  to  an  extent  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It 
entirely  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  decom- 
position of  this  trap  rock  has  formed  the  rich  black  soil,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  On  the  lower  sides  of  the 
Himalayas  regular  strata  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods  are  largely 
developed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  between 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  and  the  southern  plateau  is  filled 
with  alluvial  deposits.  The  tertiary  formations  attain  their  greatest  breadth 
towards  Sind  and  the  Panjab,  where  (in  the  Sewalik  mountains)  fossil  remains, 
including  many  of  singular  forms  and  gigantic  dimensions,  are  abundant. 
Among  the  geological  changes  in  process,  the  vast  quantities  of  soil  brought 
down  by  the  great  rivers  is  worthy  of  note.  The  Indus,  owing  to  this  cause,  is 
continually  changing  its  bed,  and  moving  slowly  westward.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  raised  by  the  deposit  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  when  it 
ultimately  falls  over,  and  forms  a  new  channel.  The  silt  annually  brought  down 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  form  an  island  40  feet  high,  42  miles  long  and  27 
broad.  The  Ganges  also  brings  down  immense  quantities  of  silt,  which  is 
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indeed  brought  down  in  unusual  quantity  by  all  the  rivers  of  India.  The 
principal  coal-fields  in  India  are  found  in  the  region  bounded  north  by  the 
Ganges,  south  by  the  Godavari,  and  stretching  east  and  west  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta  to  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Narbada.  Indian 
coal  is  distinguished  by  its  excessive  lamination.  The  fixed  carbon  averages 
52  per  cent,  about  15  per  cent  less  than  English  coal,  and  the  ash  is  from  10  to 
30  per  cent.  The  chief  beds  are  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Damodar.  Coal  is 
also  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wardha  and  the  Godavari,  in  Assam,  and  in 
the  Khasi  Hills.  Coal  has  been  worked  since  1775.  For  mineral  wealth  India 
is  not  remarkable.  Gold,  which  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  ancient 
times,  afterwards  ceased  to  be  found  to  any  extent,  but  rich  mines  of  it  have 
again  been  discovered  at  Kollar  in  Mysore,  and  at  "VVynaad  near  the  south-west 
frontier  of  Mysore  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  diamond  mines  once  famous 
are  exhausted.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  abundant  in  the  Himalayas;  graphite 
is  found  in  the  province  of  Kumaun;  lignite  in  the  tertiary  formations;  nitre 
forms  an  article  of  export,  and  the  supply  of  salt  is  inexhaustible.  In  Kach 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Narbada  agates  and  carnelians  abound,  which  are 
cut  and  wrought  with  great  ability  in  Surat.  Nitre  and  nitrate  of  soda  effloresce 
in  the  soil  in  great  quantities  in  different  parts  of  Hindustan. 

CLIMATE.— Of  28°  of  north  latitude  over  which  India  extends  15|°  are 
within  the  tropical,  and  12|°  within  the  temperate  zone.  Owing  to  modifying 
circumstances,  the  climates  contained  within  this  range  are  not  only  extremely 
various,  but  distributed  with  great  irregularity.  The  isothermal  line  indicating 
the  greatest  annual  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  crosses  the  southern  part  of 
India  obliquely  from  the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coast  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  in  which  the  Nilagiri  Hills  enjoy  the  climate  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
temperate  zone.  One  of  the  chief  modifying  circumstances,  of  course,  is  altitude ; 
another  is  the  distribution  of  moisture,  the  great  regulators  of  which  are  the  alter- 
nating winds  called  monsoons  (from  the  Arabic  word  for  "season").  The  degree 
in  which  these  winds  determine  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  India  gives 
a  remarkable  simplicity  and  persistency  to  the  climatic  phenomena  all  over  the 
country.  "  Thus,"  writes  Mr.  Eliot,  officiating  meteorological  reporter  to  the 
government  of  India  in  1877,  "the  north-east  monsoon  prevails  in  its  full 
integrity  over  the  whole  of  India  from  November  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
February.  Local  sea  winds  gradually  set  in  round  the  coast  and  increase  in 
intensity  and  extend  their  area  of  influence  during  March,  April,  and  May. 
During  the  latter  half  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  the  sea  winds  are 
still  further  intensified  and  converted  from  a  shallow  atmospheric  current  to  a 
deep  current  of  remarkable  steadiness  and  force.  This  blows  [from  the  south- 
west] towards  the  peninsula  of  Southern  India  as  its  goal  during  July  and 
August,  and  begins  to  weaken  in  September.  During  that  month  and  the 
month  of  October,  it  gradually  retreats  and  thins  off,  yielding  place  to  the  north- 
east trade-winds.  Each  of  these  lower  atmospheric  currents  is  remarkably  per- 
sistent during  the  period  of  its  prevalence,  and  each  retreats  very  slowly  and 
gives  way  very  gradually  to  the  other."  The  effect  which  this  regular  atmo- 
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spheric  circulation  has  upon  the  rainfall  of  India  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  south-west  current  coming  from  tropical  regions  is  heavily  laden  with 
moisture.  At  Cape  Comorin  this  current  is  split  into  two  sections,  one  of  which 
strikes  against  the  Western  Ghats  and  there  discharges  the  greater  part  of  its 
moisture,  becoming  less  and  less  humid  as  it  advances  to  the  north,  and  being 
quite  drained  of  its  contents  before  it  reaches  Sind,  while  the  other,  sweeping 
over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  sucks  up  more  and  more  moisture  as  it  advances,  and 
scarcely  begins  to  empty  itself  until  it  reaches  the  hills  of  Assam,  where  its 
course  is  diverted  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  in  ascending  which  this  section  of 
the  great  current  is  gradually  drained,  just  as  the  western  section  is  gradually 
drained  in  advancing  towards  the  north.  In  consequence  of  this  the  regions  of 
heaviest  rainfall  in  India  are  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 

mouth  of  the  Ganges 
valley  with  the  hills 
to  the  east.  The 
Khasi  Hills  in  As- 
sam, in  fact,  have  the 
heaviest  rainfall  in 
the  world,  upwards 
of  600  inches  yearly. 
For  the  same  reason 
the  periodical  rains 
commence  in  both 
of  these  regions  at 
about  the  same  time, 
in  Calcutta  about 
the  same  time  as  at 
Calicut  (the  begin- 
ning of  June).  When  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed,  about  the  end  of 
October,  rain  falls  on  the  east  coast,  but  not  nearly  in  as  great  quantity  as  that 
which  falls  on  the  west  coast  during  the  summer  months.  In  Northern  India 
also  there  are  considerable  winter  rains  in  addition  to  the  monsoon  fall.  The 
following  details  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  general  statements.  The  basin 
of  the  Indus,  including  all  Sind  and  the  half  of  the  Panjab,  is  an  arid  region 
with  an  annual  rainfall  under  15  inches.  The  high  plateau  in  the  interior  of 
South  India  has  an  annual  rainfall  generally  under  30  inches.  On  the  whole 
Malabar  coast  the  rainfall  is  over  75  inches;  at  Kananor  it  reaches  128  inches. 
On  the  Coromandel  coast  it  is  very  much  lower,  being  45  inches  at  Vizagapatam, 
50  inches  at  Madras,  while  further  south  it  falls  below  30  inches.  Between 
the  arid  region  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  runs  a  dry  zone  of  100  to  200 
miles  wide,  including  Lahore,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  with  a  rainfall  between  15 
and  30  inches.  The  valleys  of  the  Tapti,  the  Narbada,  the  lower  part  of  the 
Jamna,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  are  generally  over  30.  Along  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  from  Kashmir  east  to  the  boundaries  of  India,  and 
south-east  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi,  runs  a  belt  of  country  Avith  a  rainfall 
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over  60  inches,  within  which  is  included  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges. 
Within  this  is  another  belt,  including  a  lower  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
lower  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  before  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  in  which 
the  rainfall  rises  above  75  inches. 

The  same  regularity  as  marks  the  rainfall  of  India  characterizes  also  the 
variations  in  temperature.  At  Calcutta  the  cool  season  begins  about  November, 
the  hot  season  in  February,  the  heat  increasing  gradually  till  May.  In  Calcutta, 
where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  79°,  the  range  is  from  50°  to  85° 
Fahr.  In  Bombay  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  82°,  the  range  about 
10°;  in  Madras  mean  about  84°,  range  7°  to  8°. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— We  cannot  attempt  here  anything  like 
an  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  products  of  India.  Where  moisture  is  plentiful, 
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as  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  vegetation  is  superabundant.  The  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  in  particular,  called  the  Siindarbans,  is  covered  with  dense  jungle  full  of 
the  largest  wild  animals,  and  the  excessive  vegetation  renders  most  of  the  mouths 
unnavigable.  There  are  many  other  similar  tracts  of  extensive  forest  and  jungle. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  is  a  strip  called  the  Tarai  stretching  along  the  base 
of  the  Himalayas  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles,  now,  however, 
partly  recovered  for  cultivation.  (See  below,  Eesults  of  British  Rule  in  India.) 
On  the  Coromandel  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat,  which  reaches  100°  or 
120°  Fahrenheit,  destroys  vegetation,  and  the  delta  of  the  Indus  from  the  south- 
east of  the  Panjab  to  the  Ran,  or  great  salt  marsh  of  Kach,  forms  a  great  sandy 
desert,  continuous  across  the  river  with  the  desert  of  Beluchistan.  In  the  various 
altitudes  of  the  Himalayas,  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  belonging  to  all 
the  various  climates  from  tropical  to  polar  are  to  be  found.  The  lower  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  are  clothed  almost  exclusively  with  tropical  forms.  Higher  up, 
between  4000  and  10,000  feet,  is  the  region  of  forests  and  cultivation,  producing 
all  the  types  of  trees  and  plants  that  belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  having 
extensive  forests  of  conifers.  In  the  east  forest  trees  are  met  with  at  a  height  of 
13,000  feet.  Rhododendrons  ascend  to  14,000  feet,  and  phanerogamous  plants 
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are  found  at  the  height  of  19,500  feet.  The  Himalayas  as  well  as  the  Western 
Ghats  are  magnificently  wooded.  The  characteristic  trees  of  the  Indian  forests 
are  the  deodar  in  the  north-western  Himalayas  (Kashmir  and  the  north-east  of 
the  Panjab),  the  sal,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  from  Kashmir  to 
their  eastern  extremity,  the  Ficus  elastica,  yielding  caoutchouc,  in  Assam  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  to  Sikkim,  the  babul  in  Sind  adjoining 
Beluchistan,  the  sandalwood  tree  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Western  Ghats,  and 
teak  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Ghats  and  on  the  southern  plateau 
generally  as  well  as  in  British  Burma.  Teak  is  the  most  important  timber  tree 
of  India,  and  next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  sal.  The  bamboo,  the  banyan, 
and  the  sapan  are  also  characteristic  of  Indian  forest  scenery.  Forest  conservancy 
has  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of  government.  A  forest  department 
has  been  established  as  part  of  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  retain  as  many  important  tracts  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  in  order  to  secure  the  two  main  objects  of  forest  conservancy,  the 
protection  of  the  land  from  destructive  floods  consequent  on  the  clearing  away  of 
timber,  and  the  ensuring  supplies  of  timber  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  posterity  as 
well  as  of  the  present  generation.  The  reserved  forests  are  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  department,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  forest  area 
is  still  unreserved.  In  the  latter  the  people  still  retain  rights  of  pasturage,  of 
destructive  burning,  of  desultory  cultivation,  and  of  collecting  products.  Much 
has  also  been  done  by  the  department  in  the  way  of  forming  plantations  both 
of  native  and  exotic  trees.  Among  the  latter  the  Australian  eucalyptus  and 
acacia  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  established  in  the  southern  hills,  and 
the  cinchona  tree  of  South  America  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Amongst  the  cereals  cultivated  during  the  wet  season  are  millets,  especially 
jowari  (Sorghum  mdgare),  and  bajra  (Holcus  spicatm),  (these  two  grains  furnishing 
the  principal  food  of  the  people  in  the  Bombay  Presidency) ;  maize,  which  is  not 
popularly  used  as  a  bread-corn,  but  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  green  vegetable;  and 
rice,  in  such  localities  as  are  favourable  for  its  culture.  Rice  is  the  chief  food 
of  the  people  only  in  Bengal.  The  grains  cultivated  during  the  dry  season,  from 
October  to  June,  are  bearded  wheats,  barley  of  several  kinds,  and  various  pulses. 
In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  rice  yields  two  crops  annually,  in  August  and 
December.  Besides  cereals  the  staple  natural  products  of  India  include  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  jute  (in  Bengal),  rhea  (in  Bengal  and  Assam),  silk  (in  the  Bengal 
divisions  of  Bardwan  and  Eajshahi,  in  the  Jalandhar  division  of  the  Panjab  and 
elsewhere),  indigo  and  opium  (in  Bengal,  particularly  the  Patna  division,  the 
Panjab  and  the  Madras  Presidency),  tea  (in  the  north-east — Assam,  Chittagong, 
and  Darjiling  (in  Kuch  Bihar),  and  also  in  the  Punjab,  N.  W.  Provinces,  Madras  and 
British  Burma),  coffee  (in  the  hill  districts  of  Southern  India),  sugar-cane,  tobacco 
(in  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Bombay),  ginger,  pepper,  cardamoms  (in  Curg  and 
Mysore),  palms  bearing  nuts  which  are  extensively  consumed,  anise,  dye-woods, 
&c.  Cotton  is  a  most  important  staple  of  Indian  produce.  All  the  plants  yielding 
it  thrive  more  or  less  in  different  portions  of  the  territory,  especially  the  Gossypium 
herbaceum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  India.  It  is  raised  chiefly  in 
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peninsular  India,  especially  in  the  uplands  of  the  south  and  west,  in  which  latter 
quarter  are  the  principal  ports  of  shipment.  Broach,  Kathiawar,  and  other 
districts  in  Gujarat,  and  Dharwar  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  Coimbatore  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  and  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  are  the  portions  of  India  most 
famous  for  their  cotton  crops.  The  indigenous  cotton  (a  short-stapled  kind) 
succeeds  only  on  what  is  called  the  "black  cotton  soil,"  which  is  estimated 
to  extend  over  about  200,000  square  miles  of  country.  The  detritus  at  the 
river  mouths  in  Bengal  has  been  found,  on  analysis,  apparently  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  the  "  sea  island"  cotton  of  the  United  States;  but  little  cotton  is  raised 
in  the  Bengal  presidency,  its  production  being  chiefly  limited  to  the  regions  not 
producing  the  other  great  staples — indigo,  sugar,  silk,  and  opium.  American 
cotton  has  been  introduced  with  success,  and  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  Khandesh 
division  of  the  Bombay  presidency  and  on  the  south-west  coast.  Much  attention 
is  given  by  the  British  authorities  to  the  fostering  of  the  silk  cultivation.  Besides 
the  mulberry  silkworm,  which  affords  the  best  silk,  various  native  silkworms 
are  reared,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  tasar  (Anthercea  paphia)  yielding 
a  hard  cocoon  of  grayish-white  colour.  Of  the  crops  of  recent  introduction  the 
potato  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  Assam  and  the 
northern  divisions  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
staple  product.  Lucerne  has  been  found  to  succeed  well  as  a  fodder  crop  in 
Madras.  European  fruits  abound,  and  among  indigenous  fruits  may  be  mentioned 
the  mango,  plantain,  pomegranate,  citron,  date,  almond,  grape,  pine-apple,  and 
tamarind. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  British  rule  in  India  the  government  has 
recognized  the  duty  of  making  advances  to  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  for  the 
promotion  of  minor  works  for  agricultural  improvement,  such  as  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  people  themselves.  In  September,  1871,  an  act  called  the  Land 
Improvement  Act,  designed  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  such 
advances,  came  into  operation,  and  by  this  act  any  landlord  or  tenant  desiring  to 
make  improvements  on  land  of  which  he  is  in  possession  or  occupation  may  make 
application  to  the  collector  of  the  district  for  an  advance,  stating  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  security  for  repayment.  No  advance,  however,  is  made  to  a  tenant 
if  the  landlord  disapproves  of  the  application.  The  interest  usually  demanded 
by  the  government  is  6^  per  cent,  but  although  this  is  an  exceptionally  low  rate 
for  India,  the  ryots  or  Hindu  cultivators  generally  prefer  to  deal  with  the  native 
money-lender  (the  sowcar),  who  may  charge  him  as  much  as  36  per  cent.  The 
reasons  for  this  preference  are  chiefly  two,  first,  that  the  ryot  is  in  many  cases  so 
deeply  indebted  already  to  the  native  money-lender  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  offend  him,  and,  second,  that  he  has  a  great  dislike  to  the  formalities  connected 
with  making  an  application  for  a  government  advance  and  to  the  rigid  terms 
made  by  the  government  for  repayment.  The  sowcar  does  not  seek  for  repay- 
ment of  his  principal,  as  long  as  he  can  allow  the  debt  to  run  on  with  a  fair 
chance  of  receiving  payment  of  his  interest.  Regarding  Land  Tenure  in  India, 
see  below,  Revenue. 

IRRIGATION.— The  unequal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  of  India  referred  to  in 
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the  section  on  climate  causes  a  large  part  of  the  country  to  be  dependent  either 
entirely  or  partially  on  irrigation  for  its  cultivation.  Four  methods  of  irrigation 
are  adopted  according  to  circumstances — well  irrigation,  irrigation  by  means  of 
tanks,  inundation  canals,  and  perennial  canals.  The  first  method  is  the  most 
suitable  wherever  water  is  to  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface. 
The  second  method  is  extensively  applied  throughout  India,  but  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  dotted 
over  with  these  artificial  reservoirs,  which  are  sometimes  many  miles  in  extent, 
sometimes  only  a  few  acres.  The  tanks  are  formed  by  constructing  embankments 
to  confine  the  water  wherever  the  natural  formation  of  the  surface  affords  the 
means  of  so  collecting  it  and  again  conducting  it  away  to  those  parts  which  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  with  moisture.  Many  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  Deccan  and 
Southern  India  were  formerly  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  collecting 
the  rain  in  artificial  tanks,  but  frequent  periods  of  misrule  have  caused  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  to  be  much  neglected,  and  in  all  parts  of  India  there  is  still 
much  of  this  work  to  do.  The  third  method,  that  namely  by  inundation  canals, 
has  been  largely  adopted  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus,  where  the  irrigation 
canals  are  annually  filled  by  the  inundations  of  that  river.  The  construction  of 
perennial  canals  is  a  matter  that  demands  a  great  outlay  of  money  and  much 
engineering  skill,  but  several  important  works  of  this  kind  have  been  accomplished 
under  British  rule,  especially  in  the  North-west  Provinces  and  the  Pan  jab.  For 
the  maintenance  of  irrigation  canals  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  is  often 
required  to  keep  them  free  of  silt.  In  some  cases  this  is  effected  at  the  cost  of 
the  government,  in  others  by  imposing  a  special  tax  or  impost  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  others  by  exacting  statute  labour  from  the  cultivators.  The  chief  details 
regarding  irrigation  in  different  parts  of  India  will  be  given  in  the  notices  of  the 
separate  provinces.  In  those  parts  of  India  in  which,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
rainfall,  irrigation  works  are  unnecessary,  embankments  are  often  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  crops  and  villages  from  floods,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  embank- 
ments falls  to  the  irrigation  department. 

ZOOLOGY. — To  begin  with  that  branch  of  zoology  which  is  associated  with 
agriculture,  we  may  mention  that  the  breeding  of  stock  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  throughout  India.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  especially  in  Madras 
to  improve  the  native  sheep,  and  English  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Panjab  and  other  provinces,  while  shows  and  prizes  have  stimulated  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  Among  Indian  varieties  of  cattle,  that  with  a  hump  of  fat 
above  the  withers,  originally  a  native  of  Bengal  but  now  spread  over  all  India, 
is  characteristic.  By  the  Brahmans  it  is  regarded  as  sacred.  The  buffalo  also  is 
common  as  a  domestic  animal  throughout  India,  and  even  the  largest  and  most 
savage  kind  of  buffalo  (the  ami)  is  sometimes  found  domesticated.  Much  attention 
is  bestowed  by  the  government  on  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
supplies  for  the  army.  The  governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  depend  on  the 
open  market  for  their  supply,  but  government  studs  have  long  existed  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  In  these  studs  it  is  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  foreign  breeds 
that  are  reared;  but  various  excellent  breeds  of  horses  have  existed  in  different 
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parts  of  India  (Kathiawar,  the  Bhima  Valley  in  Kumaun,  the  Panjab,  &c.),  and 
the  government  is  desirous  of  encouraging  private  enterprise  in  the  improvement 
of  these.  The  native  horse  of  the  southern  plateau  is  small  and  active  but 
ungainly.  Supplies  of  foreign  horses  are  received  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Central 
Asia,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  England.  The  elephant  also  is  domesticated  in 
every  part  of  India.  It  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  is  often  seen  in 
considerable  numbers  carrying  state  howdahs,  or  seats  for  one  or  more  persons, 
in  the  trains  of  native  princes. 

Among  wild  animals  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  leopard, 
panther,  and  numerous  smaller 
carnivora,  the  bear,  boar,  antelope, 
deer  in  numerous  varieties,  wild 
ox,  ass,  sheep  and  goat,  monkeys 
in  great  variety,  and  the  greater 
number  of  European  quadrupeds 
are  found.  The  maneless  (or  rather 
short-maned)  lion  of  India  (Leo 
Gujratensis)  is  said  to  be  extinct. 
Alligators,  snakes,  and  reptiles  in 
all  varieties  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  these  wild  animals,  especi- 
ally tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves, 
hyenas,  and  snakes  are  very  de- 
structive, and  steady  efforts  are 
made  by  the  government  to  get 
them  exterminated.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts  their  num- 
ber has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  loss  both  of  human  life  and 
cattle  from  their  ravages  is  now 
enormously  less  than  it  was  dur- 
ing last  century.  The  deaths  from  wild  beasts  at  that  time  are  estimated 
to  have  amounted  to  about  150,000  annually,  they  now  amount  to  only  about 
20,000,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  from  snake-bites.  The  total  number 
of  cattle  annually  destroyed  by  wild  beasts  is  about  50,000.  The  wild 
elephant,  which  about  the  end  of  last  century  was  the  most  destructive  of  all 
the  predatory  animals  of  India,  sometimes  appearing  in  herds  which  trampled 
whole  villages  under  foot  and  causing  the  desertion  of  extensive  districts, 
is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  specially  protected  by  the  government,  and  in  most  parts 
of  India  can  be  caught  only  by  official  license  or  under  official  supervision.  Of 
birds,  the  eagle,  vulture,  pheasant,  peacock,  cockatoo,  parrot,  paroquet,  stork, 
as  a  migratory  visitor,  are  characteristic  species,  and  other  varieties  both 
indigenous  and  common  to  other  regions  are  numerous.  Fish  are  plentiful,  and 
in  great  variety  both  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers. 

MANUFACTURES.— The  throwing  open  of  India  to  the  products  of  Europe, 
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and  especially  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  attended  by  a  marked 
and  frequently  a  complete  decay  of  native  manufactures.  In  the  bazaars  and 
markets  of  India  European  goods  have  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  native 
productions.  The  once  famous  Dacca  muslin,  for  example,  is  now  only  made  to 
order.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  India  some  pieces  were 
ordered  by  a  native  gentleman  for  presentation  to  the  prince.  Each  piece 
measured  20  yards  by  1,  but  the  fineness  of  the  texture  was  such  that  the 
weight  was  only  about  3£  ounces.  It  is  not  on  economical  grounds  that  this 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  Where  European  fabrics  and  utensils  have 
superseded  native  articles,  it  is  because  the  skill  and  organization  of  European 
labour  offers,  on  the  whole,  greater  advantages  to  the  people  of  India  than  their 
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own  labour  would  do  if  employed  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  manufactures 
of  India,  although  inferior  in  mechanical  development  to  the  manufactures  of 
Europe,  are  of  an  original  type,  and  some  of  them  have  been  widely  famed  for 
artistic  excellence.  In  the  districts  where  the  influence  of  European  trade  is  least 
felt  they  are  still  extensive.  The  annual  produce  of  the  looms  and  workshops  of 
the  Panjab,  including  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactories,  is  estimated  at  not 
much  short  of  £5,000,000.  What  is  more  remarkable,  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  in  mills  has  sprung  up  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  first  factory  was  started  at  Kurla  (a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bombay)  in  1863.  The  origin  of  this  trade,  which  promises  to  become 
important,  is  far  from  being  creditable  to  our  own  manufactures.  It  is  officially 
ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  goods  received  from  Manchester.  The  cloths 
manufactured  in  India  are  chiefly  the  coarser  varieties,  but  are  said  to  be  remark- 
able for  their  excellence  and  durability,  and  the  native  cotton  mills  have  almost 
annihilated  the  British  trade  in  the  coarser  tissues  and  yarns.  There  are  also 
considerable  silk  manufactures  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  also  in  Bengal 
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and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  jute  manufactures  in  Bengal.  There  are  other 
evidences  that  the  influence  of  European  competition  on  native  manufactures  has 
not  been  altogether  destructive,  and  that  these  may  in  many  departments  be  able 
to  hold  their  own.  Native  enterprise  has  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  been  stimu- 
lated, and  industrial  exhibitions  at  Lahore,  Kurki,  Calcutta,  Xagpur,  Madras,  and 
other  places,  are  said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  influence.  Iron  has  been  worked 
from  the  earliest  period,  but  on  a  very  small  scale. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. — The  want  of  efficient  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  parts  of  India  has  often  been  felt.  The  local  famines 
arising  from  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  droughts  would  be  en- 
tirely obviated  if  the  means  of 
subsistence  could  be  freely  trans- 
ported from  the  districts  where 
they  are  abundant  to  those  where 
they  are  deficient.  As  late  as 
1850  few  public  ways  existed  that 
were  better  than  mere  tracks, 
along  which  rude  cars  could  be 
drawn  or  oxen  driven.  When 
the  wealthy  travelled  they  either 
rode  on  ponies  or  were  carried 
in  palanquins  on  the  shoulders 
of  palanquin-bearers,  servants 
following  on  foot  with  tents  and 
baggage.  The  poor  were  obliged 
to  walk,  resting  by  night  under 
trees.  Pack-bullocks  of  small  size, 
carrying  a  load  of  about  240  Ibs., 
and  driven  by  brinjaris,  a  caste 
of  Hindus  whose  business  was 
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that  of  carriers,  were  in  general  use  for  the  conveyance  of  many  kinds  of  goods; 
camels,  for  the  same  purpose,  toward  the  western  frontiers;  and,  in  the  Himalayas, 
goats  and  sheep.  Packages  of  merchandise  were  often  also  carried  for  long 
distances  on  the  backs  of  brinjaris.  All  these  modes  of  conveyance  are  now 
confined  mainly  to  the  remoter  districts.  All  the  large  towns  are  now  connected 
by  good  roads,  and  other  means  of  communication  have  been  constructed.  Some 
of  the  irrigation  canals,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  also  supply  means  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, and  the  coasting  trade  has  been  of  important  service  to  the  districts  within 
reach  of  its  influence.  But  by  far  the  most  important  step  taken  to  render  the 
internal  communications  of  India  permanently  efficient  has  been  the  construction 
of  railways.  The  whole  country  is  already  intersected  by  main  lines  running 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  and  the  northern  system  is  already  connected 
with  the  southern  by  one  line  of  communication  (Allahabad  to  Bombay),  and  is 
about  to  be  connected  by  others.  The  total  length  of  railway  lines  open  in  1882 
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was  equal  to  about  one  mile  for  every  149  square  miles  of  surface,  and  at  that 
time  less  than  a  fifth  (about  1 800  miles)  of  the  whole  proposed  scheme  of  railways 
remained  to  be  constructed.  The  greater  part  of  this  railway  system  was  con- 
structed by  companies  on  whose  capital  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  was 
guaranteed  by  government.  Government,  however,  no  longer  intrusts  the  rail- 
ways to  private  enterprise,  and  all  lines  sanctioned  by  it  are  now  constructed  by 
the  state.  If  the  revenue  of  the  railways  exceeds  the  guaranteed  interest  the 
government  is  entitled  to  half  the  profit,  and  government  has  the  power  of 
purchasing  the  guaranteed  lines  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years, 
either  at  a  mean  valuation  for  three  years,  or  a  proportionate  annuity  for  ninety- 
five  years.  Telegraph  communications  have  been  formed  between  all  important 
places  in  India,  as  well  as  between  India  and  Europe.  The  total  number  of  tele- 
grams annually  conveyed  by  the  wires  of  British  India  is  equal  to  about  one  for 
every  133  of  the  population,  and  the  total  number  of  letters  received  for  delivery 
is  equal  to  about  two  for  every  three  persons.  India  is  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national postal  union. 

The  external  communications  of  India  have  also  occupied  the  attention  of 
government,  without  which  they  would  go  to  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  silting 
up  of  the  river  mouths  and  the  formation  of  sand-banks  by  the  ocean  currents. 
Many  of  the  old  ports  of  India  have  from  this  cause  ceased  to  exist.  The 
harbour  of  Karachi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  has  had  nearly  £500,000 
expended  on  it,  and  large  sums  have  likewise  been  laid  out  on  the  harbours  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES.— India  is  not  in  any  high  sense  a 
commercial  country.  The  desire  of  other  nations  to  share  in  its  natural  riches 
has  always  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  commerce,  which  has  been  principally 
promoted  by  foreign  traders.  Its  foreign  commerce,  which  has  been  entirely 
developed  through  European  enterprise,  is  now  probably  much  greater  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  its  history,  but  even  yet  must  be  regarded  as  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  rise  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  India  has  taken  place  almost 
entirely  under  British  rule.  Last  century,  before  the  country  came  under  British 
rule  the  whole  value  of  the  exports  did  not  reach  a  million  sterling  annually;  the 
average  value  of  the  exports  calculated  over  a  series  of  ten  years  now  amounts  to 
£59,000,000.  The  country  with  which  the  foreign  trade  is  principally  carried 
on  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  however,  sends  to  India  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  Indian  imports  (about  three-fourths  of  the  whole)  than  it  receives  of 
the  Indian  exports  (less  than  one-half).  Among  other  countries  that  share  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  India  the  next  in  importance  is  China,  which  receives  about 
one-fifth  of  the  exports  (chiefly  opium),  and  sends  about  a  tenth  of  the  imports; 
and  next  to  China,  among  the  countries  and  localities  to  which  the  exports  are 
sent  are  France,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and 
Mauritius,  and  among  countries  from  which  imports  are  received  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Mauritius,  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  tissues,  making  up  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  value,  cotton-twist,  and  yarn,  metals,  coal,  &c.,  besides 
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treasure,  which  constitutes  on  an  average  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  value;  the  principal  articles  of  export  opium  (on  an  average  one-sixth  of 
the  value),  raw  cotton,  seeds,  rice,  jute,  hides  and  skins,  tea,  indigo,  and  wheat. 
An  immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  Indian  export  trade  in  raw  cotton  by  the 
American  civil  war.  In  the  five  years  preceding  1854  the  average  value  of  this 
export  was  only  about  2|  millions  sterling,  in  1864  the  value  of  the  cotton 
exported  from  Bombay  touched  30J  millions  sterling.  Of  late  years,  however, 
this  export  has  been  pretty  steadily  declining,  and  it  is  now  under  15  millions 
in  value;  but  this  decline  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  a  decrease  in  production, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  coincident  with  an  important  development  of  the  native 
cotton  manufactures. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— Since  1835  accounts  are  kept  in 
India  in  'rupees  valued  at  2s.  (or  less  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange),  sub- 
divided into  annas  1|  and  %ice  ^  of  a  penny.  Large  sums  of  money  are  reckoned 
by  lacs  and  crores  (that  is,  by  sums  of  100,000  and  10,000,000)  of  rupees.  An  act 
was  passed  in  1871  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  for  India.  The  primary  standard  of  weight,  called  the 
ser,  is  equal  to  the  French  kilogramme;  the  primary  standard  of  measures  of 
capacity  is  a  ser  of  water  of  maximum  density  weighed  in  vacuo.  All  other 
weights  and  measures,  to  be  notified  from  time  to  time  in  the  Gazette  of  India, 
are  to  be  integral  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  one  of  these  units,  and  unless 
otherwise  ordered  are  to  be  in  decimal  parts.  In  the  meantime  the  following 
weights  and  measures  are  in  use : — the  maund  of  Bengal,  of  40  seers  =  2  '054  Ibs. 
avoirdupois;  the  maund  of  Bombay  =  28  Ibs.  avoirdupois;  the  maund  of  Madras 
=  25  Ibs.;  the  candy  of  20  maunds  =  2 4 '3  bushels;  the  tola  =  180  grains  Troy; 
the  guz  of  Bengal  —  36  inches. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  &c.— India  is  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples  belonging 
to  several  distinct  groups  of  families,  speaking  numerous  dialects,  and  much 
blended  by  the  intercourse  of  different  races  with  each  other.  In  a  general 
way  these  peoples  may  be  divided  into  four  groups — the  forest  tribes,  the 
Dravida  nations,  the  Aryans,  and  the  Central  Asiatic  nations,  in  which  last 
group  are  included  all  those  nations  which  have  invaded  India  from  the  north- 
west and  settled  there  since  the  Aryan  immigration.  The  first-mentioned  group 
make  up  about  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  are  the  rudest  and  most 
barbarous  among  the  inhabitants  of  India.  They  are  scattered  over  the  forest 
regions  in  the  mountains  of  northern  India,  and  are  found  in  a  more  compact 
body  in  the  hill  country  of  Central  India.  They  form  numerous  distinct  tribes, 
but  their  languages  are  all  referred  to  one  family  (the  Kolarian).  The  majority 
of  them  have  now,  however,  adopted  the  language,  and  to  some  extent  the 
customs  and  religion  of  the  Hindus.  Less  than  a  third  of  them  are  now 
estimated  to  speak  Kolarian  dialects.  The  Dravida  nations  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Southern  India,  and  are  represented  only  by  isolated  tribes 
occupying  the  south  of  Bhagalpur  division  and  the  north  of  Bardwan  division, 
Bengal.  The  Brahuis  of  Beluchistan  (who  have  partly  extended  into  Sind)  are 
also  referred  to  the  same  group.  Altogether  they  make  up  about  15  per  cent  of 
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the  entire  population.  The  principal  Dravida  nations  are  those  speaking  the 
Tamil  and  the  Telugu  languages,  the  former  comprising  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
Dravida  population,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  the  latter 
about  54  per  cent  of  the  Dravida  population,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India.  The  Tamil  has  the  most  comprehensive  literature  and  next 
after  Sanskrit  it  is  the  most  highly  developed  language  of  India.  The  only 
other  important  Dravida  tribe  is  that  of  the  Gonds.  The  Aryan  tribes  of  India 
are  the  most  easterly  members  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  period  of  their  earliest 
settlement  in  north-western  India  (into  which  region  they  first  immigrated  from 
the  countries  further  to  the  north-west)  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  From  the  locality  of  their 
first  settlements  they  gradually  spread  first  over  the  northern  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  following  the  direction  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  chains,  and 
then  along  the  coasts  to  the  southern  extremity.  Of  the  Central  Asiatic 
immigrants  the  first  to  form  settlements  in  India  (in  the  Panjab)  appear  to  have 
been  some  Turco-Tatar  tribes  who  entered  the  country  about  the  first  century 
before  Christ.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Arabs  reached  India 
and  had  an  important  effect  in  modifying  the  population  of  Sind.  In  the 
eleventh  and  following  centuries,  when  the  country  was  in  great  part  subject  to 
Afghan  dynasties,  the  population  received  a  large  admixture  of  Afghan  blood; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Afghans  were  followed  by  new  swarms  of  Tatar 
tribes  who  erected  the  great  Mogul  empire. 

From  the  mixture  of  these  different  elements  are  sprung  the  modern  Hindus, 
a  term  that  is  used,  as  a  national  designation,  with  no  exactness  of  signification, 
sometimes  excluding  and  sometimes  including  the  lower  tribes  of  India,  while, 
as  a  religious  designation,  it  is  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Brahmanism.  The 
Hindus  are  in  general  well  formed,  and,  in  some  parts  of  India,  as  in  the  Deccan 
and  the  upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  they  are  even  robust,  energetic,  and  hardy; 
but  the  chief  bodily  characteristic  of  the  Hindus  is  extreme  suppleness  and 
flexibility  of  the  animal  fibre;  rendering  them  the  best  runners,  climbers, 
leapers,  and  wrestlers  in  Asia,  though  incapable  of  maintaining  exertion,  or 
resisting  fatigue,  for  any  lengthened  period.  The  face  of  the  Hindu  is  oval;  the 
eyes  are  uniformly  dark  brown  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  white;  and  the 
hair  as  constantly  long,  black,  and  straight.  The  upper  classes,  especially  in 
Northern  India,  and  eminently  so  toward  the  north-west,  are  nearly  as  light  in 
colour  as  the  natives  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe ;  and  they  are  also  far  more 
handsome  and  tall  than  the  lower  classes.  In  proportion  as  we  proceed  toward 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  observed  to 
darken,  until,  in  the  lower  castes,  it  assumes  almost  the  blackness  of  the  negro. 

"With  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  by  the  British  in  India, 
the  accounts  given  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Indian  people  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  According  to  an  official  report  there  is  evidence  that 
the  Bengal  ryots  suffer  many  things  and  are  often  in  want  of  absolute  necessaries. 
As  a  rule  they  are  comparatively  better  off  in  eastern  Bengal,  where  rents  are 
not  excessive,  and  the  special  crop  (jute)  is  remunerative,  than  in  the  western 
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part  of  the  province.  In  Bardwan  the  people  are  poorer  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  people  of  Assam,  judged  by  an  Indian  standard,  are  said  to  be  very  well  off. 
In  the  North-west  Provinces  after  payment  of  rent  the  margin  left  for  the 
cultivator's  subsistence  is  stated  to  be  less  than  the  value  of  the  labour  he  has 
expended  on  the  land.  In  Mysore  and  Curg  wages  are  somewhat  higher  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  India  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  labourers  in 
the  coffee  plantations.  On  these  plantations  "the  labourers  are  supplied  with 
suitable  huts  of  split  bamboo  plastered  with  mud,  and  as  soon  as  the  coffee  crop 
is  picked  they  return  to  their  homes  in  Mysore  and  Malabar,  to  look  after  their 
own  crops  and  spend  their  money,  returning  to  the  plantations  for  the  weeding 
during  the  monsoon."  In  Bombay  Presidency  also  wages  are  comparatively  high. 

"  As  to  the  morals  of  the  people,"  the  same  official  report  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  quoting  writes,  "  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  larger  towns,  the  residents 
of  villages  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  same  classes  elsewhere;  temperate, 
as  a  rule,  chaste,  honest,  peaceful,  singularly  docile,  easily  governed,  and  patient." 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion is  distributed  among  different  employments  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
India: — 


Government 
Service. 

Domestic 
Employments. 

Agriculture. 

Commerce. 

Industrial 
Occupations. 

Labourers. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Bengal, 

3 

6 

58 

6 

11 

13 

Assam, 

2 

4 

68 

4 

8 

5 

North-west  Provinces, 

1 

9 

55 

4 

12 

13 

Oudh,              

5 

6 

61 

2 

12 

12 

Central  Provinces,    ... 

4 

5 

57 

2 

20 

10 

Berar, 

1 

3 

61 

8 

10 

11 

All  the  Hindu  languages,  as  distinguished  from  the  Dravidian  and  other 
languages  of  India,  are  cognate  dialects  founded  upon  the  Sanskrit,  a  language  of 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  which  has  been  extinct  as  a  spoken  language 
for  more  than  2000  years,  and  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  spoken  languages 
of  India  with  that  of  Latin  to  the  modern  European  tongues.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Sanskrit  had  already  been  superseded  by  a  vulgar  tongue, 
the  Prakrit,  founded  on  it.  In  ancient  Hindu  dramas  persons  of  rank  are 
represented  as  speaking  Sanskrit,  common  people  Prakrit.  Pali,  a  dialect  of 
Prakrit,  became  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  their  scriptures  being 
compiled  in  it.  It  was  spread  by  them  into  Ceylon  and  India-beyond-the-Ganges. 
It  is  still  used  for  works,  chiefly  religious,  for  which  a  wider  circulation  is  desired. 
Hindi,  the  prevailing  literary  language  of  the  non-Mohammedan  population,  and 
more  especially  the  language  of  the  upper  provinces  of  India,  is  a  modernized 
form  of  an  older  dialect,  Hindui,  which  flourished  during  the  middle  ages,  having 
grown  out  of  the  Prakrit  dialects  about  the  tenth  century.  Both  Hindui  and 
Hindi  are  rich  in  poetical  chronicles.  Hindustani,  a  kind  of  Hindi  mixed  with 
Persian  and  Arabic,  is  the  language  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  and  grew 
up  after  the  conquest  of  Delhi  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  also  rich 
in  literature,  particularly  in  translations  from  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit. 
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It  is  the  language  which  has  been  favoured  by  the  British  government  for 
purposes  of  administration  and  diplomacy.  The  Dakhni,  a  mixture  of  similar 
elements,  grew  up  from  the  same  cause  in  the  Deccan.  Among  the  numerous 
other  descendants  of  the  Sanskrit  the  most  important  are  the  Bengali,  Uriya  or 
Utkala,  (in  Orissa)  the  Marathi,  the  Gujarati,  the  Sindhi,  and  the  Panjabi. 
Throughout  India  English  is  coming  into  use  with  surprising  rapidity  as  a  lingua 
franca,  a  medium  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  there  are  already  from  four 
to  six  millions  of  Hindus  more  or  less  acquainted  with  it. 

RELIGIONS.— The  religions  of  India  like  the  races  are  numerous.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  principal  religious  sects  are 
represented  in  the  different  provinces,  where  that  proportion  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  one  per  cent: — 


Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Moham- 
medans. 

Buddhists 
and  Jains. 

Christians. 

Bengal, 

64 

32 

Assam, 

64 

27 

North-west  Provinces, 

86 

14 

Ajmlr, 

88 

12 

Oudh,             

89 

* 

11 

Panjab,           

35 

53 

Central  Provinces,    ... 

72 

Berar, 

86 

Mysore, 

95 

"4 

Curg,              

92 

7 

British  Burma, 

1-3 

3-6 

89 

2 

Madras, 

91 

6 

2 

Bombay, 

79 

18 

"i-2 

1 

All  India,      

73 

21 

•5 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hindu  or  Brahmanical  religion,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  religions  of  India,  is  professed  by  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Indian 
people.  It  has  passed  through  many  transitions,  and  has  latterly  generated 
numerous  sects.  The  earliest  period  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  called  the  Vedic, 
from  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  in  which  its  records  are  preserved.  These  exhibit 
several  marked  phases  of  transition.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Vedic  literature 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined,  either  from  philological  or  internal  evidence. 
Its  latest  writings  are  not  more  recent  than  the  second  century  B.C.  Each  Veda 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Sanhita,  a  collection  of  mantras  or  hymns,  and  the 
Brahmana,  which  contain  the  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  development  of  the 
religion.  The  latter  are  always  of  later  date  than  the  former.  The  oldest  Veda, 
called  the  Big- Veda,  is  considered  to  be  probably  the  oldest  literary  document 
in  existence.  The  worship  represented  in  the  greater  number  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig- Veda  is  that  of  natural  objects :  Indra,  the  cloudless  firmament;  the  Maruts, 
the  winds;  Ushas,  the  dawn;  Vishnu,  Surya,  Agni,  and  other  deities,  to  whom 
various  attributes  of  the  sun  were  ascribed.  In  the  earlier  Vedas  no  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  the  gods  and  assign  them  particular  ranks;  but  in  the  later  ones 
this  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  was  done  with  a  manifest  regard  to  unity, 
a  special  priority  being  given  to  one.  A  further  advance  in  this  direction  is  made 
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in  the  Upanishads,  a  species  of  commentary  on  the  Vedas,  in  which  a  systematic 
attempt  is  made  to  solve  the  problems  of  creation,  of  the  nature  of  the  supreme 
being,  and  of  his  relations  with  the  human  soul.  The  human  soul  is  defined  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  supreme  being,  and  its  destiny  is  determined  to 
consist  in  reunion  with  him.  The  means  prescribed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  destiny  are  in  accordance  with  the  newly  elaborated  theology  rather  than 
with  the  ancient  forms  of  external  worship.  It  is  by  the  comprehension  of 
itself  and  of  the  supreme  being  that  the  human  soul  is  to  become  united  with 
the  divine.  The  necessity  for  the  purification  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  its  reunion 
with  the  divine  nature,  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or  trans- 
migration of  souls. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Hinduism  begins  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  with  the  composition  of  the  two  great  epics,  the  Kamayana  and  the  Mahab- 
harata,  the  latter  of  which  was  the  product  of  successive  ages.  The  vulgar  creed 
had  by  this  time  experienced  the  influence  of  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
speculations  we  have  adverted  to,  and  had  assumed  a  mystical  unity.  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  three  emanations  of  the  great  soul  Brahma,  representing 
respectively  the  creative,  preserving,  and  destroying  principles,  had  become  the 
leading  objects  of  worship.  Brahma,  though  considered  the  most  exalted  of  the 
three,  soon  sank  out  of  notice,  and  the  worshippers  became  divided  between 
Vishnu  and  Siva.  An  element  of  contention  was  introduced  between  the 
worshippers  of  these  deities,  and  the  progress  of  this  struggle  is  marked  in  the 
epics  alluded  to.  The  Ramayana  treats  Vishnu  as  the  superior  deity,  the 
Mahabharata  displays  the  progress  of  the  rivalry  between  him  and  Siva.  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  assumed  the  fantastic  forms  indicative  of  degeneracy. 
The  third  or  Puranic  period  of  Hinduism  corresponds  with  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe.  The  Puranas  are  discussions  upon  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, in  the  form  of  dialogues  conducted  by  sages.  They  are  designed  for 
popular  instruction,  and  mark  a  rapid  and  extensive  corruption  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  The  epic  legends  are  amplified  and  distorted.  The  struggle  between 
Vishnu  and  Siva  becomes  more  marked  and  antagonistic.  The  worship  of  the 
latter  and  of  his  wife  Durga,  which  is  offensive  and  revolting,  widely  prevails 
over  the  comparatively  innocent  worship  of  Vishnu.  The  worshippers  of  Vishnu 
are  called  Vaishnavas;  those  of  Siva,  Saivas;  the  worshippers  of  Durga,  Saktas. 
Of  the  Puranas  some  are  Vaishnava,  others  Saiva.  Sikhism  is  another  heretical 
form  of  Brahmanism  prevalent  in  the  Panjab.  There  are  numerous  other  minor 
sects  of  Hinduism  and  worshippers  of  particular  gods  in  the  Hindu  mythology. 
The  Fakirs,  or  devotees,  who  give  themselves  up  to  penance,  filth,  and  self-torture; 
and  the  Thugs  (now  almost  if  not  quite  extinct),  who  addicted  themselves  to 
murder  and  other  crimes  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Siva,  may  be  mentioned. 
Everywhere  Hinduism  has  sunk  into  the  grossest  idolatry,  with  the  practice  of 
which  some  of  the  most  revolting  rites  are  or  were  connected.  Human  sacrifices 
were  sometimes  offered  up  to  Hindu  deities,  and  at  the  procession  of  Juggernaut 
(Jagganath),  in  which  a  hideous  idol  is  placed  on  a  tower  60  feet  high,  which 
is  then  drawn  along  by  the  people,  it  occasionally  happened  that  religious 
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devotees  would  cast  themselves  in  front  of  the  tower  in  order  to  be  crushed  to 
death  by  its  passing  over  them.  Such  practices  have,  however,  been  checked 
under  British  rule. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Hindu  religion  is  the  collection  of  laws  commonly 
known  as  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  Various  personages  of  the  name  Manu  are 
mentioned  in  the  Hindu  mythology.  Each  of  them  is  represented  as  having 
re-created  the  world  after  the  close  of  a  cycle  of  mundane  history.  The  Insti- 
tutes are  ascribed  to  the  first  Manu,  who  is  the  first-born  of  beings.  According 
to  Weber  this  text  dates  from  after  the  establishment  of  Buddhism.  The  actual 
text  indicates,  according  to  Weber,  the  effort  of  the  Brahmans  to  uphold  their 
religion  against  the  assaults  of  Buddhism.  It  is  in  these  Institutes  that  the 

system  of  caste,  which  is  un- 
known to  the  earliest  religi- 
ous books  of  the  Hindus,  is 
first  found  fully  developed. 
According  to  this  system  four 
castes  are  recognized,  the 
Brahmans  or  sacerdotal  class 
forming  the  principal,  the 
Kshatriyas  or  warriors  com- 
ing next  in  point  of  dignity, 
the  Vaisyas  or  mercantile 
and  agricultural  class  ranking 
third,  and  the  Sudras  or  wage- 
receiving  labourers  forming 
the  lowest  caste.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing, 
there  are  a  vast  number 
of  subdivisions  constituting  so  many  different  castes,  originating  in  intermarriages 
of  the  four  great  orders,  or  dependent  on  the  employments,  trades,  or  professions 
they  pursue — some  of  which  (as  indeed  in  Europe)  are  held  to  be  much  more  hon- 
ourable and  worthy  than  others ;  and,  in  addition,  a  very  large  number  amongst  the 
population,  particularly  in  certain  districts,  are  outcasts,  or  of  no  rank  Avhatever; 
and  some  are  so  utterly  abominable  that  a  Brahman  is  defiled  by  coming  within 
their  shadow!  Purity  of  caste  is  incapable  of  acquisition;  and  the  Maratha  chief- 
tains, besides  others  who,  at  various  times,  have  acquired  sovereign  dominion,  have 
still  been  held  to  be  no  more  than  Sudras,  or  of  the  servile  class.  The  whole  drift 
of  the  Institutes  of  Manu  is  to  exalt  to  the  highest  degree  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  Brahman.  Whether  ignorant  or  instructed  he  is  a  powerful  divinity. 
Caste  is  accounted  for  by  difference  of  origin;  the  various  castes  having  proceeded 
from  the  mouth,  arm,  thigh,  and  foot  of  the  supreme  being. 

Buddhism  arose  in  India  (according  to  the  result  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  of  scholars)  about  the  fifth  century  B.C.  It  prevailed  there 
extensively,  and  being  animated  by  a  propagandist  spirit  it  soon  spread  through 
all  the  adjoining  regions  of  Asia.  Whether  from  internal  dissensions,  which  are 
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known  to  have  prevailed  in  it,  or  from  persecution,  as  is  generally  supposed,  or 
both  combined,  it  became  extinct  in  India  before  the  twelfth  century;  but  it  still 
flourishes  in  China,  Japan,  and  in  the  south-eastern  regions  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  Nepal,  Ceylon,  and  British  Burma.  The  Jainas,  whose  religion  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Brahmanical  creeds,  are  still  numerous  in 
Hindustan,  and  particularly  in  Gujarat.  The  Parsis  or  fire-worshippers  are 
descendants  of  the  Persian  followers  of  that  religion,  who  took  refuge  from 
Mohammedan  persecution  on  the  western  coast  of  India.  Their  principal 
emigration  was  to  Surat,  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  They  were  well  received  in  Gujarat.  They  are  now  to 
be  found  mostly  in  the  mercantile  towns  of  India,  and  are  most  numerous  in 
Bombay.  The  Asiatic  conquerors  of  India  from  the  west  make  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Mohammedans.  They  are  said  to  be  more  liberal  than  the 
Mohammedans  of  Western  Asia.  All  except  from  4  to  5  per  cent  are  Sunnites. 
There  is  among  them  a  sect  of  Fakirs  like  those  of  the  Hindus.  There  are  also 
numerous  Jews  in  India.  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  about 
the  fourth  century  by  Nestorian  Christians  from  Syria.  Their  descendants  are 
still  to  be  found,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Christians,  on  the  south-west  coast. 
The  Roman  Catholic  converts  of  the  Portuguese  and  other  Catholic  nations  form 
another  Christian  sect;  and  more  recently  the  British,  American,  and  German 
missionaries  have  made  native  converts,  but  not  yet  in  large  numbers.  The 
influence  of  the  missionaries  upon  the  moral  condition  of  Indian  society  has  in 
a  variety  of  ways  been  very  considerable.  The  various  Protestant  missions, 
though  deriving  their  support  from  different  sects,  which  in  the  mother  country 
are  to  a  large  extent  rivals,  co-operate  in  India  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  effect  from  their  action.  The  majority  of  converts  are  obtained 
from  the  lowest  Hindu  castes.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  district  of 
Tinnevelly  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  old  converts.  They  consist  of  two  divisions,  the 
Portuguese  mission  under  the  archbishop  of  Goa,  and  the  Jesuit  mission,  which 
is  divided  into  ten  vicariates.  There  is  an  Anglican  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  India  under  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REMAINS.— The  architecture  of 
India  is  naturally  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan, 
which  are  widely  distinct  from  each  other.  The  former  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  three  classes  of  Buddhist,  Jain,  and  Brahman.  The  Buddhist  architecture 
consists  of  topes  (columnar  or  domical  structures  designed  to  mark  some  sacred 
spot,  or  very  often  to  contain  relics),  monasteries,  and  temples.  As  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Hindu  architecture  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  examples  of 
this  style,  of  which  few  now  remain.  Many  of  the  temples  and  monasteries  are 
hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  caves.  A  survey  of  these 
was  begun  in  1873  at  the  desire  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  has  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  much  interesting  information  regarding  them.  There  are 
between  forty  and  fifty  groups  of  them  in  all,  the  great  majority  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  contiguous  districts.  They  occur 
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chiefly  in  hill  ranges,  and  belong,  not  only  to  the  Buddhist  sect,  but  also  to  the 
Brahmans  and  Jains.  The  Buddhist  examples  are  the  oldest,  some  of  these 
dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  while  others  reach  down 
to  about  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  Brahmanical  remains  of  this  class 
ranging  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  are  the  next  in  order  of  time,  and 
the  Jaina  remains  the  latest.  Notable  among  Buddhist  remains  are  the  caves  of 
Ellora  and  Ajanta  near  Bombay,  and  the  Sanchi  Tope,  near  Bhilsa  in  Central 
India.  The  principal  Jain  works  are  in  Rajputana,  Gwaliar,  and  Bundelkhand. 
The  Brahman  style  extended  over  a  very  long  period.  The  early  structures  are 
few  in  number;  those  of  later  date  are  very  numerous,  but  their  exact  age  is  not 
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easily  defined.  The  Mohammedan  architecture  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
the  earlier  and  later  Pathan  and  the  Mogul;  the  earlier  Pathan  extending 
from  A.D.  1193  to  1451;  the  later  Pathan,  from  1451  to  1554;  and  the 
Mogul  from  1554  to  1759.  The  great  difference  between  the  early  Pathan 
and  the  later  Mogul,  as  great  as  that  between  early  Norman  and  Perpendicular, 
is  evident  in  a  comparison  of  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  Kutb  Minar  (A.D.  1220) 
and  of  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  fort  of  Tughlakabad  (both  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delhi)  with  the  chaste  elegance  of  the  tomb  of  Taj-Mahal  at  Agra 
(A.D.  1630).  In  sculpture,  the  Hindu  relics  consist  chiefly  of  bas-reliefs  and 
statues,  Jain  symbols — animal,  fish,  or  flower — of  the  24  hierarchs  of  their  faith; 
and  Brahman  representations  of  Brahman  divinities. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  regulated  by 
the  act  for  the  better  government  of  India  passed  in  1858,  by  which  all  the 
territories  formerly  possessed  by  the  East  India  Company  are  transferred  to  her 
majesty,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  said  Company  exercised  in  her  name,  all  taxes 
being  received  in  her  name  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government 
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of  India  alone.  Her  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India  is  now  invested  with 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Company,  or  the  board  of  control,  and  he 
must  countersign  all  orders  and  warrants  under  her  majesty's  sign-manual.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members,  the  greater  number  of  whom  must  be 
persons  who  have  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and  have  not  left  it  more  than 
ten  years  previous  to  their  appointment.  The  secretary  for  India  fills  up 
vacancies  in  the  council  as  they  occur.  The  executive  authority  in  India  is 
vested  in  the  governor-general  or  viceroy  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.  The  governor-general  in 
council  has  power  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  whether  British  or  native  within 
the  dominions  subject  to  the  British  crown,  and  for  all  British  subjects  residing 
in  allied  native  states.  His  council  consists  of  five  ordinary  members  and  one 
extraordinary  member,  namely  the  commander-in-chief.  The  ordinary  members 
preside  over  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  finances,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  and  public  works.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  council,  the 
governors  of  presidencies,  and  those  of  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  lieutenant-governors  are  appointed  by  the  governor-general  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  subordinate  administration  of  India 
is  carried  out  by  a  large  body  of  functionaries  of  various  ranks,  the  higher  of 
whom  receive  their  appointments  through  competitive  examinations  held  in  this 
country.  These  form  what  is  called  the  covenanted  civil  service  as  distinguished 
from  the  uncovenanted  civil  service,  consisting  of  natives  and  Eurasians  (persons 
partly  of  European  partly  of  native  parentage)  appointed  in  India.  The  native 
states  are  generally  governed  by  hereditary  princes  who  exercise  despotic  power. 
They  are  more  or  less  controlled,  however,  by  British  influence,  a  British  resident 
agent  or  commissioner  being  stationed  at  their  courts. 

In  the  three  presidency  towns  British  law  is  administered,  to  which  both 
Europeans  and  natives  are  subject.  In  the  rest  of  India  only  Europeans  are 
subject  to  British  law.  In  general  Mohammedan  law  is  administered  to  the 
Mohammedan  population,  and  Hindu  laws  to  the  Hindus;  but  in  certain  cases 
the  judge  may  substitute  for  these  the  government  regulations.  Zillah  courts, 
both  European  and  native,  are  held  in  every  district  of  British  India,  and  there 
are  native  police-courts  in  each  village.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  native  zillah 
courts  extends  to  cases  amounting  to  1000  rupees,  or  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  European  judge  to  5000.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  European  zillah  courts 
extends  to  £2000,  and  they  try  appeals  from  the  native  courts.  Criminal  cases 
are  tried  by  jury  in  the  superior  courts,  and  natives  are  eligible  as  jurors. 
Under  British  rule  the  harshness  of  the  Mohammedan  law  has  been  modified  and 
some  Hindu  customs  opposed  to  humanity  abolished.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
1843;  the  Meriah  sacrifices  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Orissa  were  abolished  in  1845; 
sati  or  widow-burning  was  abolished  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  1829. 

In  1842  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  form  municipalities, 
but  as  it  proved  ineffectual,  three  acts  were  passed  respectively  in  1850,  1856, 
and  1868  to  render  the  formation  of  various  orders  of  municipalities  compulsory, 
when  government  saw  fit  to  enforce  them.  Nearly  a  thousand  municipalities, 
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with  an  aggregate  population  exceeding  14,000,000,  have  been  formed  in  the 
different  presidencies  under  these  acts,  and  local  taxation  for  police  and  local 
improvements  has  been  enforced.  Local  self-government  has  thus  been  extensively 
introduced,  but  in  some  places  the  pressure  of  local  taxation  has  been  found 
to  be  severe. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.— The  most  important  head  of  revenue  is 
the  land-tax,  which  yields  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  next  in  import- 
ance are  opium  yielding  about  one-sixth,  salt  yielding  one-eighth,  stamps, 
customs  and  excise,  each  yielding  more  than  one-twentieth,  tribute  of  native 
states,  forests,  law,  justice,  &c.,  the  post-office  and  the  mint,  and  assessed  taxes. 

The  land  revenue  is  not  only  the  most  important  item  of  the  government 
income,  but  involves  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  question  with  which  the 
British  rulers  of  India  have  had  to  deal  since  their  occupation  of  the  territory, 
that  of  the  tenure  of  land.  In  Bengal  the  land  was  made  over  by  permanent 
settlement  to  the  zemindars  or  district  governors  in  1793  on  payment  to  govern- 
ment of  ten-elevenths  of  the  existing  rental.  The  value  of  many  of  the  estates 
has  since  been  doubled,  but  the  government  revenue  of  course  remains  stationary. 
Previously  to  this  settlement  land  could  not  be  exchanged  by  sale,  as  no  right  of 
property  was  recognized  in  it  by  government.  Stipulations  were  made  in  the 
settlement  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  zemindars  by  the  actual 
cultivators.  These  stipulations  failed,  however,  to  effect  the  object  intended, 
namely,  to  preserve  for  the  cultivator  security  of  tenure  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
their  failure  has  caused  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  Bengal 
government  has  to  deal.  The  stipulations  were  not  definite  in  their  character, 
but  were  merely  based  on  the  presupposition  of  the  tenant's  right  to  a  continued 
occupancy  of  the  land  as  long  as  he  paid  to  the  zemindar  the  customary  rent. 
But  as  the  settlement  put  the  zemindars  virtually  in  the  position  of  landowners, 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  in  process  of  time  to  determine  the  rights  of 
the  cultivators  as  against  them,  and  more  particularly  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
"customary  rent"  in  virtue  of  the  payment  of  which  the  tenant's  right  of  occu- 
pancy was  to  be  secured.  The  zemindar  of  Bengal  in  fact  came  to  hold  almost 
exactly  the  position  of  an  English  landlord  having  under  him  a  number  of  tenants 
at  will.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  legislature  to  check  this  tendency. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  an  act  passed  in  1859  which  was  intended  to 
settle  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  which  is  still  in  force  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal  and  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  though  it  has  been  superseded  elsewhere.  The  main  principle 
established  by  this  law  was  that  undisturbed  occupancy  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years  should  be  the  condition  for  acquiring  immunity  from  arbitrary  ejectment 
or  enhancement  of  rent.  In  consequence  of  this  law  cultivators  in  Bengal  became 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged  holders.  The 
former  can  be  ejected  only  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  cannot  have  their  rent 
raised  except  on  a  decree  of  court.  The  latter  are  tenants  at  will.  There  are 
no  statistics  to  show  what  proportion  the  former  bear  to  the  latter  in  Bengal; 
in  the  Central  Provinces  it  is  nearly  as  three  to  five.  The  experience  of  years 
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has  shown  that  the  land  laws  of  Bengal  are  still  in  need  of  revision.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  still  so  large  a  proportion  of  tenants  at  will,  whose  position 
is  generally  one  of  extreme  poverty  in  consequence  of  the  high  rent  they  have 
to  pay,  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1859  has  been  to  produce  an  antagonism  of 
interests  between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant.  The  landowner  resorts  to 
every  means  that  the  law  permits  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  acquiring  occu- 
pancy rights  under  that  act,  and  even  takes  advantage  in  many  cases  of  the 
ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  tenant  to  adopt  illegal  means  of  doing  so. 
In  addition  to  that  a  practice  exists  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  called  the  thikaddri 
system,  under  which  the  hardships  of  the  tenant  are  still  further  increased. 
Under  this  system  the  zemindar  lets  out  his  rights  to  a  contractor  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  the  contractor  is  but  too  ready  to  make  use  of  the  most  unsparing 
measures  of  oppression  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain.  Enactments 
for  the  prevention  of  such  abuses  are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Bengal  government. 

In  the  North-west  Provinces  the  tenure  of  land  is  settled  on  the  basis  of 
the  system  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  system 
is  that  the  village  community,  not  the  individual  proprietor  or  cultivator,  is 
held  responsible  for  the  government  rent.  Akbar,  however,  recognized  no 
proprietors,  while  the  middlemen  by  whom  the  rents  are  collected  from  the 
cultivators  are  recognized  by  the  British  government  as  proprietors  of  the  land. 
In  Oudh  the  talukdars  were  dispossessed  of  their  proprietary  rights  in  1857,  and 
after  the  mutiny  their  whole  property  was  confiscated.  This  was  found  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  and  they  were  reinstated  in  1859,  and  recognized  as  permanent 
and  hereditary  proprietors,  with  reservation  of  some  rights  to  the  cultivators, 
and  a  half  of  the  gross  rental  to  government.  Liberty  was  given  in  1869  to 
revert  to  Mohammedan  law,  and  there  are  still  various  tenures  in  Oudh.  In 
the  Panjab  the  principle  of  the  North-west  Provinces  was  introduced.  The  old 
village  communities  were  there  in  much  better  preservation  than  in  the  pro- 
vinces, hence  the  bulk  of  the  proprietors  are  actual  cultivators,  and  the  assess- 
ment is  distributed  by  the  village  elders. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  what  is  known  as  the  ryotwari  system,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  prevails.  The  settlement  is  made  directly  with 
the  ryot  or  cultivator,  who  is  secured  in  possession  as  long  as  he  pays  the 
government  tax.  The  waste  lands  may  be  taken  by  the  first  comer  on  the 
same  terms.  In  Malabar,  however,  there  are  proprietary  landlords.  The 
Malabar  system  is,  that  after  deducting  20  per  cent  for  reaping,  the  landlord 
receives  one-third  of  the  remaining  proceeds,  two-thirds  going  to  the  culti- 
vator for  expense  and  remuneration.  The  landlord's  one-third  is  divided 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  government.  There  are  in  this  presidency  also, 
however,  many  great  zemindars,  whose  position  is  similar  to  that  of  those  in 
Bengal.  Under  them  the  cultivators  occupy  the  land  as  tenants,  and  of  late 
years  a  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  legal  status  which  such  tenants  hold.  Till 
1871  zemindari  tenants  in  Madras  seem  to  have  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  rights 
as  ryots  holding  directly  under  government.  The  zemindar  was  believed  not  to 
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have  the  right  to  enhance  the  rent  or  deprive  the  tenant  of  his  holding  except  in 
special  cases.  But  a  decision  of  the  High  Court  in  the  year  mentioned  appears 
to  have  declared  it  to  be  the  law  that  a  zemindar  has  a  right  either  to  increase 
a  tenant's  rent  or  to  evict  him  at  pleasure,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is 
a  contrary  custom  applying  to  the  special  case.  This  state  of  the  law  is  regarded 
as  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  large  class  of  cultivators  whose 
position  it  is  important  to  preserve,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  famine  in  Madras  in  1877-78  urge  that  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a  law 
declaring  the  primd  facie  right  of  a  tenant  to  the  fixed  occupancy  of  his  land,  and 
throwing  upon  the  zemindar  the  burden  of  proving  that  in  any  special  case  no 
such  right  exists,  either  in  consequence  of  an  express  stipulation  in  a  contract, 
or  of  a  clearly  proved  custom  of  eviction. 

In  Bombay  the  settlement  of  the  land  wras  made  generally  on  the  ryotwari 
principle,  and  the  majority  of  the  landholders  are  consequently  peasant  farmers 
paying  land  revenue  direct  to  the  government.  There  are  no  great  landholders 
corresponding  to  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  but  there  are  certain  classes 
of  landholders  whose  land  is  cultivated  by  tenants,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Bombay  revenue  code  of  1879  the  same  fixity  of  tenure  has  been  conferred  on 
old  tenants  of  this  class  as  is  enjoyed  by  tenants  holding  immediately  from  the 
government.  The  old  tenants  so  privileged  are  in  most  cases  those  as  to  the 
commencement  or  intended  duration  of  whose  tenancy  there  is,  by  reason  of 
antiquity,  no  satisfactory  evidence;  in  Konkan  (where  the  landlords  are  called 
khotes),  they  are  those  who  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  special  act  affecting 
this  district  (passed  in  the  same  year  as  the  code  above  mentioned),  had  actually 
occupied  or  cultivated  the  land  continuously  from  a  time  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revenue  year  1845-46.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  class 
of  tenants  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  for  the  security  of  tenure  enjoyed  by  the 
holders  under  government  has  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  class  of  sub-tenants 
holding  from  the  government  ryots.  This  class  is  not  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  land,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
pay  such  high  rents  as  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  poverty.  In  British  Burma  the 
cultivators  are  the  proprietors,  and  the  land-tax  is  light. 

Opium  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  has  to  be  deducted 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales.  There  are  two  opium  agencies,  one  at  Patna  and 
another  at  Ghazipur,  which  contract  with  the  cultivators  in  the  Patna  division  of 
Bengal,  Oudh,  and  the  North-west  Provinces  to  sell  their  produce  exclusively  to 
government.  In  the  native  state  of  Malwa  opium  is  grown  free;  but  it  is  only 
allowed  to  be  exported  from  Bombay,  and  is  subjected  to  an  equalizing  export  duty. 
The  government  of  India  has  frequently  contemplated  the  abolition  of  the  opium 
monopoly,  and  the  substitution  of  a  customs  duty;  but  the  difficulty  of  levying 
it  has  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  Formerly  the  salt-tax 
varied  in  amount  in  the  different  provinces,  but  in  1878  steps  were  taken  to 
equalize  it,  with  the  result  of  lowering  it  in  Northern  India  and  increasing  it  in 
Southern.  The  equal  rate  which  will  utimately  prevail  throughout  all  India  is 
7s.  per  cwt.  This  rate  is  already  levied  in  Madras,  Bombay,  the  North- West 
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Provinces,  and  the  Panjab,  but  in  Bengal  a  higher  rate  of  8s.  is  provisionally  in 
force.  The  continuous  salt  barrier  hedge  which  almost  cut  the  peninsula  into 
two  fiscal  sections  is  no  longer  guarded  by  its  numerous  preventive  staff. 

In  1877  it  was  determined  to  recognize  expenditure  on  famine  relief  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  and  not  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  to  meet  this 
addition  to  the  average  annual  expenditure  by  raising  an  additional  revenue  of 
about  £1,500,000  a  year.  In  order  to  do  this  an  addition  was  made  to  the  land- 
tax  in  the  provinces  not  visited  by  famine,  a  new  trades  tax  or  license  was 
imposed,  and  a  small  increase  of  revenue  was  obtained  from  the  readjustment  of 
the  salt-tax  above  mentioned.  One-tenth  of  the  expenditure  of  India  is  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  debt  and  other  obligations.  One-fifth  is  paid  in  England 
(on  account  of  stores,  guaranteed  railway  interest,  surplus  railway  profits,  &c.). 
In  all  the  provinces  of  India  except  those  directly  under  the  governor-general 
there  is  a  considerable  surplus  of  revenue,  which  goes  to  defray  the  general  cost 
of  the  government  of  India,  including  the  military  charges  for  all  India  except 
Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies. 

The  military  force  in  British  India  is  composed  partly  of  British  and  partly 
of  native  troops  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The 
native  troops  are  officered  by  Englishmen.  The  British  force  is  stationed  chiefly 
in  the  Panjab  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges;  a  large  frontier  native  force  is  also 
kept  in  the  Panjab  to  guard  against  invasion.  Where  English  troops  are 
stationed  there  is  always  a  larger  native  force,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  and 
less  important  posts  there  is  a  native  force  only.  There  are  a  number  of  hill 
sanitary  stations  provided  for  the  different  divisions  of  the  forces,  such  as  Dar- 
jiling  for  the  Bengal  troops,  Naini  Tal  for  Oudh  and  Kohilkhand. 

EDUCATION.— A  system  of  education  for  India  was  inaugurated  in  1854  in 
conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  home  government,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
despatch  of  19th  July,  1854,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  educational  system  still 
rests.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  despatch  was  that  the  native  languages 
should  be  made  the  medium  of  communicating  European  knowledge.  The 
scheme  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  for  the  higher  education  of  India,  the  other 
for  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge.  The  scheme  for  the  higher  education 
was  to  form  universities  in  the  various  presidencies,  with  the  usual  governing 
bodies,  on  the  model  of  the  University  of  London,  that  is,  with  power  to  examine 
and  confer  degrees,  but  not  to  teach.  The  universities  were  to  affiliate  all  schools 
and  colleges  capable  of  supplying  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  education;  the 
zillah  or  middle-class  schools  were  to  prepare  for  the  colleges,  and  the  whole  were 
to  be  linked  together  by  a  system  of  grants  in  aid  adapted  to  bring  the  schools 
within  the  system.  These  grants  were  to  be  given  in  proportion  to  local  con- 
tributions, and  it  was  anticipated  that  ultimately  the  government  would  be 
entirely  relieved  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  charge  of  the  schools.  The 
elementary  scheme  contemplated  the  establishment  of  English  and  vernacular 
schools  throughout  India.  The  various  schools  were  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
system  irrespective  of  the  religious  creed  taught  in  them.  By  the  end  of  1859 
the  three  universities  had  been  inaugurated,  normal  schools  created,  and  the 
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whole  system  of  higher  education  put  in  working  order.  In  the  Calcutta 
University  English  was  taken,  contrary  to  the  plan  of  the  despatch  of  1854,  as 
the  basis  of  instruction,  and  as  this  seemed  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  William 
Muir,  to  be  taking  too  high  an  aim,  he  collected  funds  for  a  college  and  university 
at  Allahabad,  which  was  sanctioned  in  July,  1872,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
Muir  University  College.  It  is  intended  to  affiliate  the  vernacular  schools,  and 
afford  the  means  of  education  for  undergraduates  to  pass  their  first  arts  examina- 
tion. The  highest  oriental  teaching  in  India  is  given  at  the  Sanskrit  College  of 
Benares,  founded  in  1 792.  With  elementary  education  much  less  progress  has  been 


Benares,  from  the  River  Ganges. 

made,  and  for  that  of  girls  little  has  been  done  beyond  making  a  beginning. 
The  various  missionary  societies  at  work  in  India  devote  a  large  share  of  their 
attention  to  education.  In  1881  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  any 
educational  institution  in  British  Burma  was  equal  to  23  for  every  thousand 
of  the  population;  in  Bombay  Presidency  the  proportion  was  19;  in  Curg  15; 
in  Bengal  14;  in  Berar  and  Ajmir  12;  in  Mysore  10;  in  Assam  8;  in  the  Central 
Provinces  6;  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  5;  and  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  4. 

RESULTS  OF  BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA.— Under  the  title  of  What  the 
English  have  done  for  the  Indian  People  an  instructive  survey  of  the  results  of 
British  rule  in  India  is  given  in  two  articles  contributed  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
(Jan.  and  Feb.  1 880)  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  director-general  of  statistics  to  the 
Indian  government;  and  from  these  articles  we  take  the  information  contained 
in  the  present  section.  Summarizing  some  of  the  outward  and  most  visible 
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results  of  a  century  of  British  rule  Dr.  Hunter  says: — "As  regards  the  northern 
or  Himalayan  frontier  of  India,  the  wild  hill  tribes  are  no  longer  invaders,  but 
are  employed  as  loyal  soldiers  or  border  police.  As  regards  the  southern  frontier 
of  India,  the  sea,  the  pirate  races  have  been  converted  into  cheap  and  excellent 
seamen.  Indian  waters  are  now  as  safe  as  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Indian 
navy,  having  finished  its  work,  is  disbanded.  As  regards  internal  disturbances, 
banditti  are  unknown,  breaches  of  the  law  are  rarer  in  India  than  in  England, 
and  the  special  department  which  was  created  to  deal  with  the  old  special  crimes 
of  India  now  finds  no  more  work  to  do  within  the  British  provinces.  Famine, 
which  in  the  last  century  was  considered  beyond  any  help  of  man,  has  been 
accepted  as  the  great  administrative  problem  of  our  day;  and  a  vast  organization 
of  public  works,  state  relief,  and  private  charity,  is  interposed  between  the 
Indian  races  and  the  merciless  calamities  of  nature.  As  regards  the  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  formerly  the  local  hero,  or  eponymous  village-founder,  was  the 
man  who  cut  down  the  jungle;  now  a  special  branch  of  legislation  is  required 
to  enable  the  government  to  conserve  what  jungle  remains,  and  to  plant  fresh 
forests." 

A  few  details  of  the  differences  between  the  present  and  the  past  will  help  to 
give  the  reader  a  better  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  preceding 
summary.  First,  as  regards  the  northern  frontier.  "  The  Himalayan  mountains," 
writes  Dr.  Hunter,  "  instead  of  serving  as  a  northern  wall  to  shut  out  aggressors, 
formed  a  line  of  fastnesses  from  which  the  hill  races  poured  down  upon  the  plains. 
For  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  their  foot  stretched  a  thick  belt  of  territory 
which  no  one  dared  to  cultivate.  This  silent  border-land  varied  from  twenty  to 
fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and  embraced  a  total  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  which 
yielded  no  food  for  man,  but  teemed  with  wild  beasts  who  nightly  sallied  forth 
to  ravage  the  herds  and  hamlets  in  the  open  country  beyond.  Such  a  border- 
land seemed  to  the  miserable  villagers  on  the  plains  to  be  the  best  possible 
frontier;  for  its  dense  jungles  served  as  some  sort  of  barrier  against  the  invasions 
of  the  wild  Himalayan  races,  and  it  bred  deadly  fevers  which  made  havoc  of 
armies  that  attempted  a  passage  through  it.  Indeed,  the  ancient  Hindu  laws  of 
Manu,  written  more  than  2000  years  ago,  ordained,  as  a  protection  to  a  royal 
city  or  kingdom,  a  belt  of  wilderness  twenty  miles  around  it  in  place  of  forti- 
fications, and  the  peasantry  of  Northern  India  were  thankful  in  the  last  century 
for  the  tract  of  disease-laden  jungle,  which  to  a  certain  extent  defended  them 
from  the  savage  hillmen  beyond."  Since  the  subjugation  of  these  hillmen  the 
peasantry  have  spread  themselves  out  upon  the  fertile  depopulated  lands. 
"  While  the  natives  of  India  have  pushed  their  rice  cultivation  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  English  capitalists  have  dotted  their  slopes  with  tea-plantations. 
Not  less  than  13,000  square  miles  of  border  territory  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
yield  each  year  sixteen  millions  sterling  worth  of  produce.1' 

Again,  as  regards  the  sea  Dr.  Hunter  writes : — "  On  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
pirates  from  the  Burmese  coast  sailed  up  the  great  rivers,  burning  the  villages, 
massacring  or  carrying  off  into  slavery  the  inhabitants.  The  first  English 
surveyor,  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  entered  on  the  maps  a  fertile 
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and  now  populous  tract  on  the  seaboard  as  bare  of  villages,  with  the  significant 
words  written  across  it,  '  depopulated  by  the  Mughs,'  or  sea-robbers." 

With  reference  to  the  banditti  we  learn  that  "  the  Council  at  Calcutta  reported 
in  1772  that  organized  bands  of  robbers  were  burning,  plundering,  and  ravaging 
the  interior  districts  of  Bengal  in  bodies  of  50,000  men."  These  organized  robber- 
bands  formed  a  class  entirely  by  themselves.  "  '  The  Dakaits  or  gang-robbers 
of  Bengal/  so  runs  a  State  paper  written  in  1772,  'are  not,  like  the  robbers  of 
England,  individuals  driven  to  such  desperate  courses  by  sudden  want.  They 
are  robbers  by  profession  and  even  by  birth.  They  are  formed  into  regular 
communities,  and  their  families  subsist  by  the  spoils  which  they  bring  home  to 
them.'  These  spoils  were  frequently  brought  from  great  distances;  and  peaceful 
villages  300  miles  up  the  Ganges  lived  by  housebreaking  in  Calcutta.  .  *,,;.. 
Another  special  crime  was  thagi,  or  strangling  dexterously  performed  by  bands  of 
professional  murderers  disguised  as  travelling  merchants  or  pilgrims.  The  Thugs 
and  Dakaits,  or  hereditary  stranglers  and  gang-robbers,  thought  none  the  worse 
of  themselves  for  their  profession,  and  were  regarded  by  their  countrymen  with 
an  awe  which  in  the  last  century  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  respect." 
"But,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,  "all  this  has  now  changed.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
there  is  now  less  crime  in  India  than  in  England.  That  is  to  say,  for  each 
million  persons  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  about  870  criminals  always  in 
gaol.  In  India,  where  the  police  is  very  completely  organized;  there  are  only 
614  prisoners  in  gaol  for  each  million  of  the  population." 

Finally,  as  to  the  ravages  of  famine  in  last  century,  in  1770  Bengal  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  most  terrible  famines  on  record,  causing  a  loss  of  life  estimated  by 
Warren  Hastings  at  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  or  probably  about 
ten  millions  of  people.  "  In  that  terrible  summer  of  1770,  in  which  ten  millions 
of  peasants  perished,  only  £9000  were  distributed  to  aid  the  starving  population 
of  Bengal.  A  century  later,  in  the  much  milder  Bengal  scarcity  of  1874,  the 
British  Government  spent  close  on  four  millions  sterling,  and  during  the  last  five 
years,  ending  1878,  it  has  devoted  over  fourteen  millions  sterling  to  feeding  its 
people  during  famine." 

Among  the  less  obvious  results  of  British  rule  to  which  Dr.  Hunter  calls 
attention  are  the  growth  of  commercial  cities,  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industries,  the  improvement  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  the  taking  of 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  making  it  an  instrument  for 
emancipating  the  people  from  priestly  bondage,  and  the  development  of  local 
self-government. 

One  of  the  indirect  results  of  British  rule  cannot  be  contemplated  with  the 
same  satisfaction  as  those  which  have  just  been  adduced.  The  one  alluded  to 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  population  that  has  taken  place  and  is  still  going  on. 
Although  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  rate  at  which  the  population 
of  India  is  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  doing  so  in  some 
provinces  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  According  to  the  estimate  formed  of  the 
population  of  the  Bengal  province  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  that 
province  was  found  to  have  trebled  its  population  between  that  date  and  the 
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census  of  1871-72;  and  though  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  estimate  on  which 
this  comparison  was  based  was  much  too  low,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
actual  increase  must  have  been  enormous.  The  reason  of  this  rapid  increase  is 
the  prevalence  of  early  marriages,  in  which  respect  India  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  most  European  countries  and  districts  in  which,  as  in  India,  the 
population  is  mainly  agricultural  and  small  holdings  are  the  rule.  In  the  parts 
of  Europe  referred  to  (such  as  France  and  Tuscany)  the  proportion  of  unmarried 
persons  is  great  and  marriages  are  for  the  most  part  late.  In  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prevalent  religion  (Brahmanism)  makes  early  marriages  a  sacred 
obligation,  and  the  common  age  for  marriage  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The 
average  number  of  children  that  grow  up  to  maturity  for  each  marriage  is  less 
than  in  this  country  (though  greater  than  in  France),  a  result  ascribed  chiefly  to 
excessive  infant  mortality.  Before  the  advent  of  British  rule  the  causes  tending 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  were  in  just  as  active  operation  as  they  are  at 
present;  but  then  the  population  was  kept  down  by  the  ravages  of  foreign 
invaders,  by  internal  disorders,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  infanticide.  All  these  checks  on  the  growth  of  population  are  now,  however, 
either  entirely  removed  or  greatly  mitigated  in  their  action,  and  some  outlet  has 
consequently  to  be  found  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people.  This  has 
been  to  some  extent  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  by  the  settlement  of 
districts  that  formerly  lay  waste,  partly  by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, partly  in  other  ways;  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  future  years  this 
tendency  to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  will  present  economic  difficulties  that 
will  be  still  more  severely  felt  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— Of  the  early  history  of  India  nothing  certain  is 
known  beyond  what  can  be  collected  regarding  the  state  of  civilization  among 
the  Hindus  from  their  oldest  sacred  writings.  (See  above,  Religions.)  The 
first  foreign  king  regarding  whom  there  is  historical  evidence  of  his  having  had 
connection  with  India  is  the  Persian  king  Darius,  who  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
made  the  territories  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  tributary.  In  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  India  was  invaded,  as  is  well  known,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  pene- 
trated a  little  to  the  east  of  Lahore  and  left  behind  him  bodies  of  Macedonian 
settlers.  The  first  extensive  native  kingdom  of  which  anything  is  known  histori- 
cally is  that  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  by  Chandragupta, 
who  expelled  the  foreign  settlers  and  embraced  the  Avhole  of  Northern  India  under 
his  sway.  His  grandson  was  the  celebrated  Asoka  (263-226  B.C.),  through  whose 
fostering  care  the  religion  of  Buddha  received  a  wide  extension  in  the  peninsula. 
(See  CEYLON,  Religion.)  In  the  first  century  B.C.  great  political  changes 
were  brought  about  and  permanent  alterations  made  in  the  distribution  of  the 
population  of  Northern  India  by  the  invasion  of  Turkish-Tatar  tribes  who 
founded  a  number  of  kingdoms  in  the  Panjab.  The  next  great  event  in 
the  history  of  India  was  the  establishment  of  the  Arab  power  in  north- 
western India  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  A.D.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  the  Arab  kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  the  sultan  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  the  founder  of  the  Ghaznavide  kingdom.  This  kingdom  lasted  till  the 
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close  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  another  Afghan  (or 
Pathan)  dynasty,  known  as  the  Ghor  dynasty,  which  had  its  capital  at  Delhi. 
A  succession  of  Pathan  dynasties  followed,  and  the  last  of  these  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mongol  invader  Baber,  who  by  his  victory  at  Panipat  in  1526  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  Mogul  (Mughal)  empire,  which,  like  the  preceding 
Afghan  dynasties,  had  Delhi  for  its  centre.  This  empire  attained  its  greatest 
pitch  of  power  and  glory  under  Akbar  (1556-1605),  who  extended  his  sway 
both  to  the  east  and  west  coast,  only  Southern  India  remaining  unreduced  by 
him.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  empire  was  in  its 
decline,  and  in  1803  it  virtually  came  to  an  end  with  the  surrender  of  Delhi  to 
the  English,  although  a  titular  Mogul  sovereign  continued  to  exist  till  1857.  In 
Central  and 
Southern  India 
an  important 
dominion  was 
established  by 
the  Gonds  in 
the  fifteenth 
century,  and 
in  the  seven- 
teenth century 
this  gave  place 
to  the  still 
more  important 
dominion  of 
the  Marathas. 
The  founder  of 
this  latter  do- 
minion was  Sivadji,  who  at  his  death  in  1682  merely  ruled  over  the  Konkan  on 
the  west  coast,  but  under  his  successors  a  wider  dominion  was  founded  with 
Satara  for  its  capital.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  power  of  the 
Marathas  was  at  its  highest.  All  Malwa  was  by  that  time  subject  to  Maratha 
princes,  and  in  1758  the  Marathas  conquered  even  Multan  and  Lahore.  These 
successes,  however,  brought  the  Afghans  once  more  into  the  land,  and  in  1761 
the  Marathas  were  defeated  at  Panipat  by  Afghan  invaders,  and  this  defeat 
put  an  end  to  their  power  in  the  north-west  of  India.  Early  in  the  present 
century  the  power  of  the  Marathas  in  Central  India  also  was  destroyed  by  the 
British. 

The  first  among  European  nations  to  form  settlements  in  India  was  the 
Portuguese,  who  acquired  considerable  possessions  on  the  west  coast  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  possessions  were  not,  however,  long  retained  in  their 
full  extent,  and  were  gradually  reduced  to  those  which  they  still  hold  (Goa, 
Daman,  and  Diu).  The  Portuguese  were  followed  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Danes, 
and  French,  all  of  whom  formed  trading  companies  to  the  East  Indies  (in  1594, 
1600,  1616,  and  1664  respectively),  and  planted  settlements  in  India  itself. 


Gateway  of  the  Fort  at  Agra,  constructed  by  the  Mogul  Emperor  Akbar. 
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The  Dutch  and  Danish  settlements  never  attained  to  much  importance,  and  the 
former  passed  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  latter  by  purchase  in  1845, 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  first  English  settlement  was  formed  at 
Siirat  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1613;  in  1639  the  grant  of  a  small  territory 
round  Madras  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  native  rajas;  and  the  first  per- 
manent British  settlement  at  Chatanati,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Calcutta,  was  made  in  1690.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  English  power  in 
India  was  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  between  France  and 
England  in  1742.  The  two  powers  then  came  into  collision  in  India  also,  and 
in  the  struggle  that  ensued  England  was  ultimately  victorious.  The  influence  of 
the  French  in  India  was  completely  destroyed,  while  the  English  East  India 
Company  acquired  large  tracts  of  territory  from  the  native  princes  who  had 
become  involved  in  the  contest  between  the  two  European  powers.  The  most 
important  of  these  acquisitions  was  due  to  the  victory  of  Clive  at  Plassy  in 
1757  over  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Ganges  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Company.  In  the  possession  of  this  territory 
(Bengal  and  Bahar)  the  Company  was  formally  confirmed  by  the  Great  Mogul  in 
1765;  and  since  that  date  the  British  have  acquired  possession  or  control  of  one 
province  after  another,  until  they  have  become  the  paramount  power  throughout 
India.  In  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763  the  French  had  a  few  unimportant  places 
in  the  country  restored  to  them,  and  these  they  still  retain,  though  the  French 
East  India  Company  was  dissolved  in  1770.  In  1773  the  English  East  India 
Company  was  first  brought  under  the  control  of  parliament.  Various  subsequent 
acts  made  the  control  of  parliament  more  effective.  In  1814  the  Company  was 
deprived  of  the  monopoly  it  held  of  the  trade  with  India,  and  in  1858,  after  the 
Indian  mutiny,  the  government  of  India  was,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  vested 
directly  in  the  crown. 


PRESIDENCY  OF  BENGAL. 
PROVINCES  UNDER  THE   GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

AJMfB1  and  MHAIRWARA  are  two  small  states  contiguous  to  one  another 
inclosed  by  the  native  states  of  Rajputana.  They  are  both  traversed  by  ridges 
of  the  Aravali  Mountains,  but  the  south-east  of  Ajmir  is  level  and  sandy.  The 
cultivation  is  dependent  on  irrigation,  for  which  tanks  are  scattered  over  the 
surface.  The  agricultural  products  are  cotton,  wheat,  millet,  rice,  and  opium. 
The  mineral  products  are  important,  iron  being  abundant  in  both  states,  but 
especially  in  Mhairwdra.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Hindus.  The  Mhairs 
of  Mhairwara  were  long  a  wild  and  unsettled  race,  but  under  British  rule  have 
applied  themselves  to  peaceful  occupations.  Both  districts  came  under  British 

1  The  provinces  printed  in  bold  type  are  under  British  administration,  those  in  ordinary 
Roman  capitals  are  native  states. 
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rule  in  1818.  The  chief  town  is  Ajmir  (26,000),  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  which  is  a  rich  lead-mine. 

BERAR  is  the  name  given  to  the  districts  assigned  to  the  British  by  the 
Nizam  of  Haidarabad  in  1853.  The  province  consists  of  a  hilly  region  in  the 
south  covered  by  the  Ajanta  Hills,  and  a  slightly  undulating  valley  in  the  north 
from  40  to  50  miles  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  rich  black  soil  bearing  excellent 
crops  of  cotton  and  jowari  (Sorghum  vulgare).  After  the  harvest  this  valley 
presents  to  the  eye  only  a  monotonous  expanse  without  water  and  without 
vegetation.  The  cultivated  land  of  the  province  is  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
area,  but  about  one-half  of  the  remainder  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Great  im- 
provement has  been  effected  on  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  province  since 
it  came  under  British  administration.  Neglected  works  of  different  kinds  have 
been  restored,  new  ones  have  been  constructed,  and  crime  repressed.  The 
"sovereignty"  of  the  province  is  recognised  by  treaty  as  still  belonging  to  the 
Nizam,  to  whom  the  surplus  revenue  is  paid.  Part  of  the  revenue  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  troops  called  the  Haidarabad  contingent,  which 
forms  part  of  the  British  Indian  army,  but  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nizam. 
The  dialect  spoken  in  the  province  is  Marathi.  The  headquarters  of  the  British 
administration  is  Akola  in  West  Berar,  with  a  population  of  15,000;  but  the 
most  populous  towns  areEllichpur  (28,000)  and  Amraoti  (23,000)  in  East  Berar. 
All  these  places  have  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton. 

CURG  (Kodagu  or  Kodumale,  steep  mountains)  is  an  ancient  principality 
in  southern  India  between  about  12°  and  13°  N.  lat.  The  country  in  general  is 
extremely  rugged,  and  covered  with  forests,  in  some  parts  abounding  in  sandal  and 
other  valuable  woods,  but  in  others  overrun  with  jungle,  the  resort  of  elephants 
and  beasts  of  prey.  In  its  climate  and  products  it  resembles  Mysore,  but  coffee 
is  the  chief  product.  Tea,  cinchona,  and  cotton  are  also  successfully  cultivated  in 
several  localities.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  people  are  a  brave 
race  of  fine  physical  appearance.  Merkara  (Madikeri),  the  chief  town,  with  a 
population  of  8000,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  height  of  3700  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  government  of  the  principality  was  assumed  by  the  British  in  1834 
in  consequence  of  the  misgovernment  of  the  reigning  raja. 

MYSOEE  (Maisur)  is  a  principality  of  Southern  India  between  about  11° 
30'  and  15°  N.  lat.  It  is  inclosed  by  mountains  on  three  sides:  on  the  east 
and  west  by  the  Ghats  and  on  the  south  by  the  Nilagiri  Hills,  and  consists  in  the 
main  of  a  table-land  with  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or  more.  A  striking  feature 
is  presented  by  the  numerous  isolated  hills,  locally  called  drugs,  with  which  the 
surface  is  studded.  These  mostly  consist  of  bare  rounded  masses  of  granite 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  usually  fortified  with  tiers  of  works 
ascending  one  above  the  other  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The  climate,  on 
account  of  the  elevation,  is  temperate.  The  principal  products  of  the  state  are 
timber,  a  small  and  dark  kind  of  millet  called  ragi,  rice  and  other  cereals,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cardamoms.  All  the  mountain  sides  are  clothed  with  forests,  which 
also  extend  from  seven  to  ten  miles  from  their  base.  The  most  important  trees 
of  the  forest  are  ironwood,  blackwood,  teak,  sandalwood  (a  government 
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monopoly),  a  tree  called  wild  jack  (angeli),  &c.  Ragi  forms  66  per  cent  of  the 
whole  cultivation  of  Mysore,  rice  about  24  per  cent.  Cardamoms  are  a  specialty 
of  this  principality  and  the  adjoining  state  of  Curg.  They  are  grown  in  the 
forests  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  ground  being  always  cleared  by  the  felling  of 
some  gigantic  tree  growing  in  such  a  situation  that  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  on  which  it  stood  and  carries  several  other  trees  along  with  it.  Throughout 
the  principality  there  are  many  tanks  large  and  small  used  for  irrigation,  and 
from  these  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived.  Education  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  There  is  a  branch  examination  in  connection  with  the 
Madras  University  held  annually  at  Bengulur  in  December.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  shawls,  especially  a  kind  called  cumlies  worn  by  the 
common  people  in  the  west  of  India,  carpets,  and  cotton  goods  of  inferior 
quality.  The  dialects  chiefly  spoken  are  the  Kanarese,  Telugu,  and  Hindustani. 

The  capital  of  the  principality  is  Mysore  (58,000),  in  the  south,  situated  at 
the  height  of  2450  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  regularly  built  and  has  its  houses 
intermingled  with  trees  and  temples.  Separated  from  the  town  by  an  esplanade 
is  the  fort  built  in  imitation  of  the  European  style,  and  to  the  south  of  the  fort 
about  five  miles  from  the  city  is  Mysore  Hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
British  residency.  By  far  the  most  populous  town  in  the  principality  is 
Bengulur  (143,000),  the  headquarters  of  the  British  forces  stationed  in  Mysore. 
It  is  situated  in  the  east  of  the  state,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of 
railway  communicating  with  the  main  line  from  Madras  to  Calicut.  Its  climate 
resembles  that  of  England,  and  in  its  markets  almost  every  kind  of  English  and 
Indian  fruit  and  vegetable  is  exposed  for  sale.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  sugar,  betel-nuts,  spices,  &c.  No  other  town  in  the  principality 
has  a  population  exceeding  12,000. 

Mysore  was  under  British  administration  from  1834,  when  a  native  prince  was 
deposed  for  misrule,  till  the  25th  of  March  1881,  when  the  principality  was 
formally  handed  over  to  a  native  maharaja,  who  had  been  educated  under  the 
care  of  the  British. 

RAJPUTANA  is  the  name  of  a  large  tract  in  Western  India  composed  of 
eighteen  native  states  subsidiary  to  the  British,  besides  the  provinces  of  Ajmir 
and  Mhairwara  now  under  British  administration.  The  names  of  the  native 
states  are  Bikanir,  Jaisalmir,  Marwar  or  Jodhpur,  Alwar,  Bhurtpore  (Bharatpur), 
Dholpur,  Karauli,  Jaipur,  Kishangarh,  Tonk,  Bundi,  Kotah,  Jhalawa,  Partabgarh, 
Banswara,  Dungarpur,  Udaipur,  and  Serohi. 

A  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  Rajputana  in  the  west  is  desert,  and  part 
of  it  wholly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  water,  and  vegetation.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  is  remarkably  saline,  and  in  the  west  there  are  many  salt  springs  and  salt 
lakes.  In  many  places  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  cactus  and  other  prickly 
shrubs,  but  except  in  the  hilly  parts  (traversed  by  the  Aravali  range)  the  territory 
is  almost  destitute  of  trees.  In  the  more  fertile  states  of  eastern  Rajputana 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  opium  are  obtained,  and  the 
territory  also  rears  large  numbers  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Well  irrigation 
prevails  throughout  these  states,  the  irrigation  wells  of  the  west  being  sometimes 
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from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  deep.  Cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  as 
well  as  articles  in  metal  and  ivory.  Every  state  is  represented  by  a  vakU  or 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  governor-general,  and  an  agent  of  the  governor- 
general  has  the  superintendence  of  the  native  administration  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government.  The  number  of  agencies  is  seven.  The  Rajput  nation 
claims  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste  of  Hindus.  They  are 
essentially  a  military  people,  and  many  of  their  institutions  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  feudal  customs  Avhich  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  have  likewise  been  celebrated  for  their  chivalrous  spirit;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  character  is  stained  by  the  practice  of  female  infanticide,  which, 
though  in  many  places  checked  or  put  a  stop  to  by  the  influence  of  the  British, 
is  said  to  be  in  some  of  the  states  as  prevalent  as  ever.  Throughout  Rajputana 
Jats,  a  people  of  Aryan  origin  supposed  to  have  immigrated  into  India  at  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  the  first  Aryan  settlements,  are  numerous,  and  in  two  of  the 
states,  Bhurtpore  and  Alwar,  the  ruling  families  belong  to  this  tribe.  Many  of 
the  Jats  are  Mohammedans,  and  those  of  them  who  have  adopted  the  Hindu 
religion  have  never  recognized  the  system  of  caste,  on  which  account  they  are 
regarded  by  the  other  Hindus  as  impure.  In  the  western  states  there  are  large 
numbers  belonging  to  a  Rajput  tribe  called  the  Bhattis,  among  whom  the  use  of 
opium  has  produced  a  lamentable  deterioration  both  in  their  physical  and  moral 
condition.  These  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Bhats,  who  do  not 
form  a  tribe,  but  are  a  kind  of  bards  attached  to  particular  families.  The 
majority  of  the  Rajputs  are  Hindus  as  regards  their  religion,  the  remainder 
Mohammedans  and  Jains.  Only  in  the  state  of  Tonk  is  the  prince  Mohammedan. 
The  Rajputs  first  became  connected  with  the  British  government  under  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Among  the  most  important  towns  in  Rajputana  are  Jodhpur,  situated  in 
a  well-wooded  and  well-cultivated  plain,  and  said  to  contain  a  population  of 
150,000;  Jaipur,  said  to  be  the  most  regularly  built  city  of  the  Hindus,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  high  towers  and  well-protected  gates,  and  possessing,  in  addition 
to  numerous  handsome  mosques  and  temples,  a  splendid  palace  with  beautiful 
gardens  belonging  to  the  prince;  Bhurtpore,  a  place  of  some  size  but  unattractive, 
having  narrow  crowded  streets;  and  Bundi,  a  well-built  town  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  and  beautiful  district.  The  sanitarium  on  Mount  Abu  in  Serohi  stands  at 
the  height  of  upwards  of  4500  feet  (the  highest  point  of  the  Aravali  range)  and 
is  remarkably  healthy.  On  the  same  mount  is  Dilwara,  where  there  are  temples 
of  white  marble  richly  carved,  to  which  large  numbers  of  Jain  pilgrims  resort, 
and  which  are  said  to  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
sterling.  The  cost  of  one  of  the  temples  alone  was  .£18,000,000. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  is  the  name  given  to  the  groups  of  native  states  under 
the  political  superintendence  of  the  British  agent  resident  at  Indor  (Indaur).  It 
comprises  the  district  of  Malwa  (including  among  other  native  states  those  of 
Indor  (Holkar's  Dominions),  Gwaliar  (Sindia's  Dominions),  Bhopal,  and  Dhar), 
between  Rajputana  and  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  west,  and  the  district 
composing  the  Bundelkhand  and  Bhagelkhand  agencies,  between  the  North-west 
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and  Central  Provinces,  in  the  east.  Both  Holkar's  and  Sindia's  Dominions  are 
much  scattered  and  intermingled.  The  western  district  of  Central  India  is  an 
irregular  table-land  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  and  possessing 
a  fertile  soil  and  one  of  the  mildest  climates  in  India;  the  eastern  district,  in  its 
western  portion  (Bundelkhand)  a  hilly  country,  and  in  its  eastern  portion 
(Bhagelkhand  or  Rewa)  composed  of  three  broad  terraces  rising  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  the  first  a  sterile  expanse  of  sandstone  at  the  height  of  about 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  the  second  well  cultivated  and  about  1000  feet  above 
sea-level,  the  third  higher  still  and  possessed  of  great  fertility.  Both  districts 
are  on  the  whole  well  watered,  and  include  among  their  products  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  opium.  In  some  parts  of  the  western  district  the  last-mentioned 
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product  is  grown  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  the  country  the  appearance  of 
a  flower-garden  when  the  poppy  is  in  bloom.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  Bhagelkhand  agency.  The  population  of  these 
territories  is  very  mixed.  In  Malwa  there  are  Marathas,  Jats,  Rajputs,  and 
other  Hindus  proper,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  Bhils,  and  in  Bhopal 
a  number  of  Pathans  or  Indian  Afghans;  in  the  eastern  district  the  majority  are 
Rajputs.  The  Marathas,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the  four  Hindu 
castes  (the  Sudras),  who  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  formed 
a  powerful  dominion  in  the  middle  regions  of  India.  In  physical  characteristics 
they  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  Dravida  nations,  but  their  language  is 
descended  from  the  Sanskrit.  They  are  themselves  divided  into  about  two 
hundred  castes,  which  keep  themselves  separate  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  The 
Bhils  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  pre-Aryan  tribes  of  India,  and  are 
found  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  hill  region  of  Central  India.  They  are 
a  wild  and  turbulent  race,  much  given  to  plunder,  but  are  said  to  show  remarkable 
fidelity  to  their  word  when  it  is  once  pledged,  and  to  be  capable  of  advancing  to 
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a  higher  degree  of  civilization  where  they  have  been  induced  to  settle  down  to 
peaceful  pursuits,  as  they  have  been  in  many  places  under  British  rule.  They 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  British  government  for  the  army  and  police  service. 
In  size  they  are  remarkably  small,  averaging  only  5  feet  3  inches  in  height. 
The  other  tribes  have  been  already  noticed.  As  regards  religion  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus.  Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  in  Indor. 
Most  of  the  states  of  Central  India  were  brought  under  British  supervision,  or 
placed  under  British  protection,  about  1818. 

Indor  (Indaur;  pop.  about  15,000),  the  residence  of  the  British  agent  for 
Central  India,  is  by  no  means  the  most  populous  town  in  the  territory,  but 
owes  its  importance  to  its  vicinity  to  the  military  station  of  Mhau,  which  lies 
about  14  miles  to  the  south-west  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  situation  at  the 
height  of  upwards  of  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  Ujjain  (Ujjaiyini),  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Indor  but  in  one  of  the  tracts  belonging  to  Sindia's  Dominions,  is 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  Hindu  temples  it  possesses.  It  was  one  of  the 
seven  sacred  cities  of  the  Hindus.  At  Bhilsa,  in  another  portion  of  Sindia's 
Dominions  lying  to  the  east,  there  are  numerous  Buddhist  remains.  The  most 
populous  town  is  Gwaliar,  in  the  north  of  Malwa,  which  contains  about  50,000 
inhabitants.  The  fortress  of  Gwaliar  extends  along  the  top  of  a  precipitous 
oblong  sandstone  hill  rising  to  the  height  of  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  consists  of  a  very  imposing  series  of  works.  Chatterpur  in  Bundel- 
khand  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  cutlery;  Rewa,  the  chief  town  in  Bhagel- 
khand,  is  a  place  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

BARODA,  or  the  GAIKAWAR'S  DOMINION,  is  composed  of  several  patches 
of  territory  in  Eastern  Gujarat  and  the  Peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  the  largest 
patches  belonging  to  the  former  district.  It  is  a  Maratha  state  which  was  allowed 
to  preserve  its  independence  under  the  protection  of  the  British  when  the  power 
of  the  Peshwa  was  overthrown  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  An 
account  of  the  surface,  products,  &c.,  will  be  found  under  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY, 
to  which,  along  with  the  rest  of  Gujarat,  the  state  belongs  geographically.  The 
first  treaty  with  the  Gaikawar  was  made  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1780. 
The  town  of  Baroda  (Barodra;  estimated  pop.  200,000),  the  capital  of  this 
dominion,  is  situated  on  a  marshy  flat  in  the  interior,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
trade.  It  is  an  old  town  of  wooden  houses  founded  by  the  Mohammedans. 
There  was  an  English  trading  settlement  here  as  early  as  1615. 

HAIDARABAD  is  the  name  given  to  the  district  in  Southern  India  in 
possession  of  a  powerful  Mohammedan  prince  known  as  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
(Dakhan),  and  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Godavari  and  the  Krishna.  It  consists  mainly  of  an  undulating  table-land  of 
no  great  elevation,  and  possesses  a  good  climate,  the  temperature  being  remark- 
ably equable,  and  for  the  latitude  moderate.  The  rainfall  is  deficient  (about 
thirty-two  inches),  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  when  irrigated  produces  abundant 
crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  oil-seeds,  as  well  as  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  &c. 
There  are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  honey  and  bees'-wax  are  plentiful.  Woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured  for  home  use,  and  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums, 
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and  resins  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the 
tiger,  leopard,  nylgau,  antelope,  and  buffalo.  Nearly  the  whole  country  is 
parcelled  out  into  feudal  lordships,  which  were  originally  held  on  the  condition 
of  maintaining  an  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nizam.  The  Nizam' s 
Dominion  was  established  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  when  the  Mogul 
Empire  was  in  its  decline.  Relations  with  the  British  were  first  formed  about 
the  middle  of  the  century. 

Haidarabad  (estimated  pop.  200,000),  the  capital  of  the  province,  stands  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Musi,  a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  at  the  height  of  1700 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque  country  overspread  with 

granite  hills  and 
isolated  rocks  of 
various  forms. 
Its  palaces  and 
mosques  seen 
in  combination 
with  the  build- 
ings of  the 
British  resi- 
dency give  it  an 
appearance  of 
much  grandeur, 
but  it  contains 
a  mixture  of 
stately  houses 
with  low  and 
dirty  hovels  in 
narrow  crooked 
streets.  There 
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The  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  Golkonda. 


are  manufactures  of  silk  with  gold  embroidery  in  the  weft,  and  of  turbans 
and  trinkets.  Golkonda,  six  miles  to  the  west,  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  who  reigned  over  this  territory  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  district  round  was  once  celebrated  for  its  diamonds.  Aurang- 
abad  (about  60,000),  in  the  north-west,  contains  the  palace  of  Aurangzeb 
and  the  tomb  of  his  favourite  Avife.  Nine  miles  to  the  north-west  is  Daulatabad, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  founded  in  the  fourth  century  as  a  rival 
to  Delhi;  and  about  nine  miles  still  further  off  in  the  same  direction  are  the 
famous  cave  temples  of  Ellora. 

MANIPUR  is  a  small  state  on  the  south-east  frontier  of  Assam,  consisting 
mainly  of  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country  intersected  by  one  considerable 
valley.  The  climate  is  good  and  the  soil  fruitful.  The  district  is  subject  to 
a  native  raja,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  all  more  or  less 
uncivilized  and  often  at  war  with  one  another.  The  people  are  professedly 
Hindus,  but  observe  many  practices  totally  opposed  to  Hinduism.  Amongst  the 
wild  tribes  the  code  of  morals  is  of  the  most  savage  kind.  Revenge  is  looked 
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upon  as  a  duty,  and  the  taking  of  human  life  is  regarded  with  the  utmost 
indifference.  Hocky  played  on  horseback  is  one  of  the  favourite  pastimes  of  the 
Manipuris,  who  are  generally  fond  of  athletic  amusements.  The  province  was 
taken  under  British  protection  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Burmese  war 
(1824). 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORSHIPS. 

The  lieutenant-governorship  of  BENGAL,  or  THE  LOWER  PROVINCES, 
comprises,  besides  the  old  province  of  Bengal  corresponding  to  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  lieutenant-governorship,  the  old  provinces  of  Bihar  (now  mainly 
included  in  the  Patna  division),  Orissa,  Chutia,  Nagpur,  and  Kuch  Bihar, 
besides  the  tributary  states  of  Chutia,  Nagpur,  Orissa,  Kuch  Bihar,  and  Hill 
Tippera,  and  the  protected  native  state  of  Sikkim.  The  following  table  gives 
the  area  and  population,  and  population  per  square  mile,  of  the  divisions  under 
British  administration,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  of  the  native  states : — 


Divisions. 

Area  in 

sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1872. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Bardwcin,    ... 

12,770 

7,286,957 

571 

Presidency, 
Rjijshdhi  and  Kuch  Bihar,      •    ... 
Dacca  (Dha'ka'),     
Chittagong  (Chattagr£m), 
Patna, 

17,678 
17,455 
17,452 
9,735 
23,726 

7,899,090 
7,377,063 
9,012,161 
2,025,645 
13,122,743 

447 
423 
516 
208 
554 

Bha'galpur, 
Orissa, 

20,448 
9,053 

7,289,784 
3,162,490 

357 
349 

Chutia  Nagpur,     ... 

27,883 

3,326,964 

119 

Total,         
Native  States, 

156,081 
37,988 

60,502,897 
2,328,440 

387 
61 

Grand  Total,    

193,969 

62,831,3371 

324 

line  total,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  66,691,456. 

The  general  physical  character  of  Bengal  is  that  of  a  champaign  country,  there 
being  few  remarkable  elevations  within  its  limits,  though  it  is  bordered  by 
lofty  chains  of  mountains.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers,  mostly 
tributaries  of  its  two  great  rivers  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  which  annually 
(in  June  and  July)  inundate  almost  the  whole  region  except  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  in  the  north,  the  hill  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Chutia  Nagpur  in 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  Orissa  division,  converting  the  country  into  a  great 
inland  sea  dotted  over  with  towns  and  villages  in  the  form  of  islands.  These 
annual  inundations  render  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  but  in  those  tracts  where 
this  advantage  is  not  enjoyed  the  soil  is  thin,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
depth.  The  most  inhospitable  part  of  Bengal  is  what  is  called  the  Sundarbans 
(from  being  covered  with  the  siindri  or  sunder  tree),  that  portion  of  the  country 
through  which  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Ganges  seek  the  sea,  or  the  space 
lying  between  the  river  Hiigli  and  Chittagong,  about  150  miles  from  east  to 
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west,  and  about  160  from  north  to  south.  This  district  is  infested  with  tigers, 
is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  water-courses  or  nullahs,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  sheets  of  stagnant  water  called  jhils,  which  abound  with  fish  and 
water-fowl,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  crocodiles. 

There  is  more  regularity  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons  in  Bengal  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  India;  but  it  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat, 
which,  added  to  the  humidity  of  its  surface  and  the  heavy  dews  that  fall,  renders 
it  generally  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The  prevalence  of  hot  winds,  which  are 
sometimes  loaded  with  sandy  particles,  is  another  source  of  disease.  The  seasons 
are  distinguished  by  the  terms  hot  (March  to  June),  rainy  (June  to  October), 
and  cold  (the  remainder  of  the  year).  The  most  unhealthy  period  is  the  latter 
part  of  the  rainy  season,  especially  when  it  is  hot.  At  that  period  the  rains  are 
less,  and,  the  waters  having  begun  to  subside,  profuse  exhalations  take  place  from 
stagnant  waters  left  by  the  inundations,  and  from  a  rank  decaying  vegetation. 
The  hot  season  is  less  unhealthy  but  very  oppressive.  The  thermometer  some- 
times rises  to  110°  Fahr. ;  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  air  is  perfectly  still. 
The  cold  season  is  the  most  grateful  and  healthy  of  any  to  Europeans.  North 
winds  then  prevail,  with  a  clear  sky. 

Besides  rice  and  other  grains,  which  form  along  with  fruits  (gourds,  mangoes, 
&c.)  the  principal  food  of  the  population,  there  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
agricultural  products  of  Bengal,  indigo  (in  general  cultivation),  opium  (in  the 
Patna  division),  cane-sugar,  tobacco,  the  betel  plant,  cotton  (chiefly  in  the 
Chittagong  hill  districts),  the  pat  and  sunn  plants  supplying  a  material  for 
cordage  and  coarse  cloths,  tea  and  cinchona.  The  last  two  are  of  recent  intro- 
duction. Tea  is  grown  chiefly  in  Kuch  Bihar  (Darjiling  district),  Chittagong, 
Dacca,  and  Chutia  Nagpur.  The  field  for  its  expansion  in  the  first-mentioned 
district  is  said  to  be  indefinitely  large,  and  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  district 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  any  yet  explored.  The  cinchona  plantations 
are  confined  to  the  Himalayan  valleys  of  Darjiling  and  the  native  state  of 
Sikkim.  The  species  chiefly  grown  is  the  red  bark  (Cinchona  succirubra),  but 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  introduce  also  the  yellow  bark  species  (Cinchona 
Calisaya}.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  sal  on  the  Himalaya  slopes,  sal 
and  teak  in  Orissa,  and  the  siindri  (used  for  boat-building)  of  the  Sundarbans. 
Wild  animals  are  most  numerous  in  the  Sundarbans  and  Orissa,  snakes  being 
remarkably  abundant  in  the  latter  district.  In  Chittagong  there  are  large 
numbers  of  elephants,  which  are  caught  and  trained  to  labour.  Among  the 
birds  of  Bengal  we  may  single  out  for  mention  the  gigantic  crane,  commonly 
called  the  adjutant,  from  the  stately  air  with  which  he  struts  about.  He  frequents 
the  towns  in  considerable  numbers,  performing  the  office  of  scavenger  by  clear- 
ing the  streets  of  garbage,  in  consideration  of  which  duty  he  enjoys  an  entire 
immunity  from  all  disturbance.  His  principal  food  is  offal,  toads,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  insects. 

The  principal  minerals  of  Bengal  are  nitre,  coal,  iron,  and  salt.  Nitre 
effloresces  on  the  surface  round  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  Coal  is  worked  in 
upwards  of  forty  collieries  at  Raniganj  in  Bardwan  division,  where  the  seams 
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are  about  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  iron  in  the  district  of  Birbhum  in  the  same 
division.  The  best  salt  made  in  India  is  obtained  from  the  maritime  districts  of 
Orissa  and  the  banks  of  Lake  Chilka.  The  most  important  manufactures  of 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal  are  coarse  cotton  and  jute  fabrics,  and 
blankets,  besides  various  vegetable  products  (opium,  sugar,  indigo,  &c.).  The 
roads  in  Bengal  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  the  reasons 
of  which  are  that  the  materials  for  road-making  are  absent,  and  the  roads  when 
made  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inundations.  Where  roads  do  exist 
(between  Calcutta  and  the  other  large  towns),  they  are  paved  with  brick,  and 
raised  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Rail- 
ways are  raised  in  the  same  way. 

The  people  of  Bengal  are  mainly  of  Hindu  race  except  in  the  valleys  of 
Chittagong,  where  they  are  chiefly  Burmese  and  Hughs.  (See  BRITISH  BURMA.) 
The  dialects  spoken  are  Bengali  in  Bengal  proper,  Hindi  in  Patna  division 
(where  the  people  speak  the  same  dialect  as  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  North- 
west Provinces),  and  Uriya  in  Orissa. 

The  private  houses  of  Bengal  are  huts,  with  pent-roofs  constructed  of  two 
sloping  sides  which  meet  in  a  ridge.  One  hut  of  this  kind  serves  the  poor  man 
for  himself,  family,  and  cattle;  wealthy  men  increase  the  number  of  houses 
without  altering  the  plan,  and  without  having  any  communication  between  the 
different  apartments.  The  walls  are  generally  made  of  mud,  and  the  floor  is 
raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  to  prevent  its  being  flooded  in 
the  rainy  season,  which,  however,  is  not  always  accomplished.  The  frames  of 
the  houses  consist  of  bamboos  tied  together — wooden  posts  and  beams  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  only. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company  in  consequence  of  Clive's  victory  at  Plassy  in 
1757,  and  was  formally  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  in  1765. 
Chittagong  had  previously  been  ceded  by  the  same  prince,  but  its  government 
under  British  administration  was  not  organized  till  1824.  Orissa  came  into 
British  hands  in  1803. 

The  capital  of  the  Bengal  province  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole 
of  British  India  is  Calcutta,  on  the  Hugli,  one  of  the  chief  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
from  which  it  diverges  at  a  point  about  120  miles  from  the  sea.  "  No  fewer  than 
six  great  historical  ports  have  been  formed  upon  this  river.  The  oldest  of  them, 
Satgaon,  the  ancient  royal  port  of  Bengal  under  the  native  dynasties,  has  been 
completely  deserted  by  the  navigable  channel,  and  is  now  a  thatched  village 
crumbling  upon  the  banks  of  a  muddy  ditch.  The  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the 
Danes  each  set  up  ports  of  their  own  on  the  Hugli  river,  off  which  vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  in  the  last  century  used  to  lie.  Every  one  of  these  three  famous 
emporiums  is  now  blocked  up  by  banks  of  sand  and  silt,  and  is  unapproachable 
by  sea-going  ships  at  the  present  day. 

"  Calcutta  has  been  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  a  system  of  river  engineering 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  in  the  contest  of  man  with  nature. 
The  river  Hugh'  has  ceased  to  be  the  direct  channel  of  the  Ganges;  but  Calcutta 
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aline  of  all  the  successive  river  capitals  of  Bengal  has  overcome  the  difficulties 
incident  to  its  position  as  a  deltaic  centre  of  commerce.  .  .  .  -In  1853  the 
deterioration  of  the  Hugli  channel  led  to  a  proposal  to  found  an  auxiliary  port 
to  Calcutta  on  the  Matla,  another  mouth  of  the  Ganges  further  east.  .  .  . 
At  that  time  '  science  had  done  nothing  to  aid  in  facilities  for  navigation,'  but 
since  then  everything  has  been  effected  which  the  foresight  of  modern  engineering 
could  suggest  or  the  power  of  modern  capital  could  achieve.  Observations  on 
the  condition  of  the  Hugh  channel  are  taken  hourly,  gigantic  steam-dredgers  are 
continually  at  work,  and  the  shifting  of  the  shoals  is  carefully  recorded.  By 
these  means  the  port  of  Calcutta  has  been  kept  open  for  ships  of  the  largest 
tonnage,  drawing  26  feet,  and  almost  seems  to  have  outlived  the  danger  which 
threatened  its  existence."  (Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter.) 

Calcutta  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  north  occupied  by  natives, 
the  south  by  Europeans.  The  houses  of  the  British  quarter  are  of  brick  elegantly 
built,  and  in  this  quarter  there  are  so  many  handsome  edifices  as  to  have  earned 
for  Calcutta  the  name  of  "  the  city  of  palaces."  The  native  quarter  (the  Pettah  or 
black  toivri)  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  British,  being  composed  of  narrow 
crooked  streets,  with  mean  houses,  some  of  mud,  some  of  brick,  but  mostly  of 
bamboo  frames  covered  with  straw  mats.  Interspersed  among  the  houses  are 
gardens  and  innumerable  tanks.  The  suburbs  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out. 
The  botanic  gardens  of  Calcutta  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  beauty. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1881  was  685,000,  about  65  per  cent  of  whom 
were  Hindus,  30  per  cent  Mohammedans,  and  5  per  cent  Christians. 

The  town  next  in  size  to  Calcutta  is  Patna  (171,000)  on  the  Ganges,  an  old 
Mohammedan  city  still  remarkable  for  the  splendour  with  which  certain  Moham- 
medan festivals  are  celebrated  in  it.  These  are  held  in  a  building  called  the  imam- 
bfira,  in  which  sometimes  as  many  as  100,000  people  congregate.  Patna  is  now  the 
chief  seat  of  the  opium  trade,  and  carries  on  an  immense  traffic  by  the  river,  to 
which  access  is  obtained  by  numerous  ghdts,  or  landing-places  in  the  form  of  nights 
of  stairs.  Gaya  (77,000)  in  the  same  division  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  Bhagalpur  (68,000)  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  troops  who  keep  the  Sontal  tribes  in  check.  Dacca  (Dhaka;  79,000), 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine  muslins,  "  webs  of  woven  wind,"  is  still  an  impor- 
tant seat  of  manufactures.  Miingir  (55,000),  in  Bhagalpur,  and  Katak  (50,000), 
in  Orissa,  are  the  only  other  towns  in  the  province  containing  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  native  states  of  Bengal  are  chiefly  in  the  south-west,  where  the  CHUTIA 
NAGPUR  MAHALS,  with  an  area  of  16,025  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
nearly  500,000,  or  about  26  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  KATAK  MAHALS, 
with  an  area  of  15,187  square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,156,000,  or  about 
76  to  the  square  mile,  are  situated.  Both  districts  are  in  the  main  either  hilly 
or  rocky  wastes  or  covered  with  forest  and  jungle,  and  are  inhabited  by  wild 
aboriginal  tribes. 

HILL  TIPPERA  is  a  small  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Dacca 
division,  with  an  area  of  2869  square  miles  and  a  population  of  92,000,  or  about 
31  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  nearly  covered  with  bamboo  jungles,  infested  with 
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wild  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Kukis  or  Lushais,  a  semibarbarous  race 
of  small  stature  and  dark  colour,  who  cultivate  rice,  cotton,  maize,  indigo, 
pumpkins,  and  yarns.  The  tea  plant  is  abundant  in  a  wild  state. 

KUCH  BIHAR  is  a  fertile  and  densely  populated  tract  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  Himalayas,  producing  opium,  cotton,  indigo,  and  wheat.  Part  of  the 
original  state  of  Kuch  Bihar  is  now  under  British  administration;  the  remainder 
is  subject  to  a  native  raja,  who  pays  half  his  revenue  to  the  British  as  tribute. 
The  area  of  the  latter  portion  is  1307  square  miles;  population,  533,000,  or 
upwards  of  400  to  the  square  mile. 

SIKKIM  is  a  small  mountainous  tract  between  Bhutan  on  the  east  and  Nepal 
on  the  west,  having  similar  products  to  those  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Bhutan. 
The  state  was  taken  under  British  protection  after  the  Nepalese  war  of  1814, 
in  which  the  raja  had  furnished  assistance  to  the  British. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES,  including  OUDH,  form  a  lieutenant- 
governorship  to  the  north-west  of  Bengal,  and  are  divided  as  under: — 


Divisions. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Meerut  (Mirath),         

11,301 

5,141,204 

455 

Rohilkhand, 

10,852 

5,122,557 

464 

Agra, 

10,151 

4,834,064 

478 

Jhansi, 

5,069 

1,000,457 

191 

Allahabad,        

13,625 

5,754,855 

430 

Benares  (Banaras), 

18,330 

9,820,728 

535 

Kumaun, 

12,420 

1,046,263 

84 

(  Lucknow  (Lakhnau),    ... 

4,515 

2,622,681 

580 

~_jv  1  S'.tapur, 
Oudh  )  Faizibad,           

7,508 
7,309 

2,777,803 
3,230,393 

370 
442 

(KaiBarell          

4,881 

2,756,864 

563 

Total,  

105,961 

44,107,869 

410 

Native  States,  ... 

5,125 

741,750 

144 

Grand  Total,  

111,086 

44,849,619 

404 

The  small  districts  of  Rampura,  Gursarai,  and  Gopalpura  are  under  British  administration.  The  territory 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Benares  (included  in  the  districts  of  Mirzapur  and  Benares)  contains  986  sq.  miles  and 
about  400,000  inhabitants. 

The  surface,  climate,  and  agricultural  products  of  the  North-west  Provinces 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  except  that,  as  regards  climate, 
the  extremes  in  the  North-west  Provinces  are  even  greater  than  in  the  latter, 
the  hot  season  being  almost  unbearably  hot,  while  the  cold  season  is  delightfully 
cool,  and,  as  regards  products,  wheat  and  barley  are  more  common  grains  than 
rice.  Tea  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  division  of  Kumaun, 
a  mountainous  district  belonging  to  the  Himalayas  in  the  extreme  north-west, 
presenting  rich  and  varied  scenery.  The  divisions  of  the  former  province  of 
Oudh  are  remarkably  fertile,  sustaining  a  denser  population  than  any  other  part 
of  India.  In  many  parts  of  the  remaining  divisions  the  soil  is  injured  by  the 
presence  of  lime  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  nitre  on  the  left  bank. 
Among  other  minerals  iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Kumaun.  In 
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the  western  divisions  of  the  North-west  Provinces  irrigation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  cultivation,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  wells  and  tanks  exist, 
as  Avell  as  canals.  Of  the  last-mentioned  the  most  important  is  the  Ganges  Canal, 
constructed  under  British  rule  and  completed  in  1854.  It  extends  from  Hardwar 
in  the  Meerut  division  to  Cawnpore  in  that  of  Allahabad,  with  branches  to  various 
other  towns,  and  has  a  total  length  including  branches  of  460  miles,  direct  length 
350  miles.  It  crosses  the  Solani  on  a  magnificent  aqueduct  consisting  of  fifteen 
arches  with  a  span  of  50  feet  each.  The  dialects  spoken  in  the  provinces  are 
Hindi  and  Urdu  or  Hindustani.  The  original  North-west  Provinces  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  between  1775  and  about  1850,  and  were  a  quired  from 


Lucknow,  with  the  Palace  of  Chutter  MunziL 

Oudh,  Nepal,  the  Marathas,  &c.  Oudh  (in  Sanskrit  Ayodhyd]  is  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Kosala,  and  was  governed  by  descendants  of  Nadir  Shah  till  185G, 
when  it  was  annexed  by  the  British  in  consequence  of  continued  misgovernment. 
It  was  incorporated  with  the  North-west  Provinces  in  1877. 

The  largest  town  in  the  North-west  Provinces  (the  fourth  in  population  in  all 
India)  is  Lucknow  (Lakhnau);  population  261,000.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  but 
its  splendour  dates  only  from  1775,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Moham- 
medan kingdom  of  Oudh.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gumti  (Gomati)  in 
a  remarkably  fertile  region,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  picturesque  appearance  on 
account  of  the  numerous  spires  and  domes  which  surmount  its  gorgeous  buildings. 
Benares  (Banaras;  200,000),  on  the  Ganges,  is  also  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
formerly  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  Hindu  learning,  and  now  a  sacred  city,  the 
residence  of  numerous  Brahmans,  who  live  on  the  alms  and  offerings  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  city  is  said  to  contain  5000  Hindu  temples 
and  pagodas,  and  350  mosques,  which  rise  in  rows  above  one  another  from  the 
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river  side.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  and  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass 
through  them  on  horseback,  and  business  is  chiefly  transacted  on  the  ghats, 
which,  like  those  of  Patna,  present  a  constant  scene  of  bustle  and  animation. 
Agra  (160,000),  on  the  Jamna,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul 
emperors,  is  celebrated  as  possessing  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  m  the 
world,  the  famous  Taj  Mahal,  a  domed  edifice  of  polished  white  marble  decorated 
in  the  most  tasteful  manner  with  mosaics,  and  inlaid  with  jaspers,  agates, 
carnelians,  and  other  precious  stones.  It  was  erected  by  Shah  Jehan  as  a 
mausoleum  for  his  queen.  Near  Agra  is  the  equally  splendid  mausoleum  of  the 
emperor  Akbar.  Allahabad  (149,000),  the  Varanavata  of  the  Mahabharata,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  each  here  a  mile  wide,  and 
is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  Its  present  namd,  mean- 
ing "the  abode  of  God,"  is  due  to  the  Mohammedans.  Canningstown  is  the 
name  given  to  the  new  English  suburb  that  is  rapidly  growing  up.  Cawnpore 
(Kanhpur;  151,000),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  is  notorious  as  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  of  English  women  and  children  by  the  mutinied  sepoys  in  1857. 
Bareli  (110,000)  is  the  chief  town  of  Rohilkhand;  Meerut  (Mirath;  100,000)  is 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

The  native  states  belonging  to  the  North-west  Provinces  are  GARWHAL,  in 
the  extreme  north-west,  with  an  area  of  4180  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  about  200,000,  or  about  48  to  the  square  mile;  and  RAMPUR, 
inclosed  by  the  division  of  Rohilkhand,  with  an  area  of  945  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  545,000,  or  about  597  to  the  square  mile.  The  former  is  a 
mountainous  tract  like  the  adjoining  division  of  Kumaun,  the  latter  a  rich  and 
beautiful  district. 

THE  PANJAB  is  the  name  given  to  the  lieutenant-governorship  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  India,  including  Kashmir  among  the  native  states 
dependent  on  it.  It  is  divided  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Divisions. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Divisions. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Delhi, 
Hiss£r, 
Ambala, 
JalandhaV,    ... 
Amritsar, 
Lalior, 
Rawalpindi,  ... 
Multan, 

5,592 
8,467 
3,963 
11,891 
5,353 
8,979 
16,792 
20,292 

1,907,984 
1,311,067 
1,729,043 
2,421,781 
2,729,109 
2,191,517 
2,520,528 
1,712,394 

341 
155 
440 
204 
510 
244 
150 
80 

Dera  j£t, 
PeshaVar, 

17,504 
8,177 

1,137,572 
1,181,289 

65 
144 

Total,... 
Native  States, 

107,010 
104,958 

18,850,437 
4,852,360 

176 
46 

Grand  Total,... 

211,968 

23,702,797 

111 

The  extreme  north-eastern  portion  is  rendered  mountainous  by  spurs,  or  offsets 
of  the  great  Himalaya  system,  and  the  north-west  is  hilly;  but  with  these 
exceptions  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  an  extensive  plain,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  north  east  to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  six  rivers  by  which 
it  is  watered.  These  rivers  (proceeding  from  west  to  east)  are  the  Indus,  the 
Jhilam  (ancient,  Hydaspes),  Chenab  (ancient,  Acesines),  the  Ravi  (ancient, 
ffydraotes),  the  Bias  (ancient,  Hyphasis),  and  the  Satlej  (ancient,  Hesudms).  The 

31 
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combined  waters  of  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus  form  the  Panjnad,  which 
joins  the  Indus  near  Mithankot.  The  rivers  of  the  Panjab  divide  it  into  five 
districts,  or  dudbs  (countries  between  two  rivers).  Of  these  the  Bari  Duab, 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Bias,  is  the  most  populous  and  important  of  all, 
containing  the  large  towns  of  Amritsar,  Multan,  and  Lahore,  though  it  includes 
also  considerable  barren  tracts;  while  the  Jalandhar  Duab  is  throughout  highly 
cultivated,  and  is  excelled  in  climate  and  productions  by  no  province  in  India, 
The  climate  of  the  Panjab  is  hot  and  dry,  and  little  rain  falls,  except  in  the 
higher  country.  The  winters  are  cool  even  to  a  European,  the  temperature 
varying  from  34°  to  75°  Fahr.,  seldom  higher;  whereas  in  summer  the  heat  is 
excessive,  and  more  oppressive  even  than  in  the  most  sultry  parts  of  Arabia. 
On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  rain  agriculture  in  the  Panjab  is  almost  every- 
where dependent  on  irrigation.  Near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
upper  valleys,  where  water  is  to  be  found  within  25  feet  of  the  surface,  wells  are 
employed  for  irrigation.  In  the  low  tracts  inundation  canals  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  means  of  them  "  the  district  of  Multan  between  the  Satlej  and 
the  Chenab,  where  rain  hardly  ever  falls,  is  converted  into  a  succession  of 
beautiful  gardens  shaded  by  date-palms."  In  the  upper  regions  of  all  the  duabs 
except  the  Jalandhar  Duab  perennial  canals  are  necessary  to  fertilize  the  land. 
The  most  important  of  these  perennial  canals  (which  have  all  been  constructed 
under  British  rule)  is  that  of  the  Bari  Duab,  which  with  its  branches  has  n 
length  of  480  miles. 

Besides  the  ordinary  agricultural  products  of  Northern  India  the  Panjab 
produces  oil-seeds,  cucumbers,  and  melons  in  large  quantities;  large  crops  of 
indigo  and  sugar;  tobacco,  which  grows  luxuriantly,  especially  about  Multan. 
Large  trees  are  scarce,  but  here  and  there  are  forests  of  deodar.  About  66  per 
cent  of  the  whole  cultivated  land  is  cultivated  by  the  proprietors. 

Wild  animals  abound  in  the  jungle,  and  the  plains  also  are  covered  with 
herds  of  wild  horses,  nylghaus,  and  buffaloes.  Elephants  are  sometimes  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  but  mules  and  asses  are  in  far  more  common  use.  Among  the 
birds  is  the  bulbul  or  eastern  nightingale.  The  silkworm  thrives  remarkably 
well,  and  bees  are  plentiful,  producing  great  quantities  of  fine  honey.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  Indus  and  Chenab.  Iron,  plumbago,  antimony,  alum, 
and  sulphur  are  found  in  the  hill  country;  nitre  is  obtained  abundantly  in  the 
alluvial  plains,  and  coal-beds  exist  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Panjab  is  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  province  of  India,  though  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  towns. 
Amritsar,  Lahore,  and  Multan  are  distinguished  for  their  silk  and  cotton  fabrics; 
and  the  silks  of  Multan,  called  kais,  and  chiefly  used  for  scarfs,  possess  a  strength 
of  texture  and  brilliancy  of  colour  for  which  they  are  much  prized  in  the 
Indian  markets.  The  shawls  of  Lahore,  too,  rank  only  second  to  those  of 
Kashmir.  Brocades,  tissues,  and  carpets  resembling  the  Persian  are  also 
manufactured  in  the  capital.  In  the  east  of  the  Panjab  white  cotton  goods 
are  prepared  of  a  stronger  and  more  durable  texture,  as  well  as  cheaper, 
than  those  of  British  manufacture.  Swords  and  firearms  of  all  sorts,  and 
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of  an  excellent  quality,  were  under  the  Sikh  dynasty  made  in  great  quantities 
at  Lahore. 

The  Panjab  enjoys  from  its  position  an  extensive  transit  trade  with  Kabul, 
Bokhara,  Kandahar,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  more  direct  one  for  the  disposal  of  its 
produce  and  the  supply  of  its  internal  wants.  The  trade  with  Afghanistan  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  hardy  tribe  of  Afghans  called  Povindas,  who  in  summer 
are  shepherds  and  in  winter  visit  the  commercial  cities  of  Western  India  to  carry 
on  trade. 

The  population  of  the  Panjab  is  composed  of  various  races,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Jats,  Sikhs,  Rajputs,  and  Pathans.  In  general  the  people  are  in  physical 
respects  superior  to  those  of  Hindustan,  and  to  the  full  as  active  as  the  Marathas, 
having  stout,  well-rounded  limbs,  and  an  active  graceful  carriage,  particularly 
the  better  classes.  The  women  too  are  elegantly  shaped  and  very  attractive; 
their  costume  embraces  trousers  and  extraordinarily  high  conical  caps.  The 
male  attire  consists  of  a  pagri  or  sort  of  turban,  a  close-fitting  jacket,  and  large 
bulky  trousers  usually  terminating  at  the  knee,  with  a  scarf  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  either  with  a  coloured  trimmed  border  or  consisting  of  a  gaudy-coloured 
shawl;  the  rest  of  the  dress  is  invariably  white,  and  kept  for  the  most  part  very 
clean.  The  hair  is  worn  long,  and  gathered  up  into  a  knot  at  the  crown.  The 
Sikhs  are  almost  exclusively  a  military  and  agricultural  people — barbarous 
indeed  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  neither  savage  nor  cruel,  being,  on  the 
other  hand,  frank,  generous,  and  lively.  The  Sikh  soldier  is,  generally  speaking, 
brave  sometimes  even  to  desperation,  active,  cheerful,  and  merry — without  polish, 
but  destitute  neither  of  sincerity  nor  attachment.  The  Sikh  merchant  or  farmer, 
if  he  be  a  Sink,  or  fighting  man,  differs  little  in  character  from  the  soldier,  except 
that  he  is  less  presuming  and  boisterous.  He  also  wears  arms,  and  can  use  them 
promptly  and  with  effect  when  required;  and  as  regards  character,  he  is  as  in- 
triguing, versatile,  insinuating,  and  artful  as  any  of  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus. 

The  religion  of  the  Sikhs  is  a  heterodox  form  of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  notion 
of  a  supreme  deity,  who  is  both  creator  and  protector,  pervades  the  poetry  of 
Nanal  and  his  fellow  bards,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  exponents  of  the  national 
creed;  and  hymns  are  chanted  at  daily  services  to  that  deity  who  is  designated 
by  various  popular  names  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.  The  existence  of  other 
Hindu  deities  is  not  disputed,  but  no  divine  honours  are  publicly  paid  to  any  of 
them.  An  important  distinction  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  other  Hindus  is  the 
absence  of  caste,  and  consequently  of  most  of  the  restraints  inherent  in  that 
institution.  The  Sikhs  do  not  refuse  to  eat  or  to  intermarry  with  other  Hindus 
who  have  become  converts  to  their  form  of  religion;  but  they  do  not  extend  the 
same  liberality  to  Mohammedans,  against  whom  they  have  always  exhibited  great 
national  hostility.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  the  only  article  of  animal  food  pro- 
hibited by  their  faith,  and  on  this  head  their  prejudices  are  stronger  even  than 
those  of  Hindus  of  the  orthodox  Brahmanical  persuasion.  Smoking  is  prohibited, 
but  bang,  opium,  and  spirituous  liquors  are  freely  used;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
no  race  of  people  in  India  is  more  flagrantly  demoralized  than  that  of  the  Panjab. 
As  in  the  other  provinces  of  India  missionary  work  is  carried  on  here  also,  but 
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is  making  little  progress.  The  language  of  the  Panjab  is  a  jargon  of  various 
tongues;  for  while  a  dialect  of  Hindustani  is  spoken  in  the  larger  towns,  the 
rural  population  use  the  Jatski,  sprung  from  a  cognate  root  and  the  original 
language  of  the  country,  and  on  the  southern  frontier  there  is  a  considerable 
admixture  of  Sindhi.  With  regard  to  education  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  girls' 
schools  are  more  numerous  in  the  Panjab  in  proportion  to  population  than  in 
any  other  part  of  India.  Early  in  the  present  century  the  whole  of  the  Panjab 
proper  came  under  the  domination  of  the  Sikhs;  but  the  Sikh  forces  having  in 
1845-46,  and  again  in  1849,  come  into  collision  with  the  British,  their  whole 
territory  was  annexed  in  the  latter  year  to  British  India.  With  this  territory 
the  region  in  the  south-east;  including  Delhi,  was  afterwards  incorporated.  Since 
its  occupation  by  the  British  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  its  people. 

Delhi  (173,000),  the  principal  town  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the 
Panjab,  stands  on  the  Jamna,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hindu  city 
of  Indraprastha.  The  present  city,  once  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  was 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  contains 
among  other  remarkable  buildings  the  former  imperial  palace,  about  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  the  Jama  Masjid,  the  finest  mosque  in  India,  constructed  of  white 
marble  and  red  granite.  Delhi  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  mutineers 
in  1857,  and  it  was  its  capture  on  the  20th  of  September  in  that  year  that  saved 
British  rule  in  India,  Amritsar  (152,000),  in  the  east  of  the  Panjab,  is  an 
important  seat  of  trade  and  industry,  and  is  also  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sikhs,  who  lives  on  a  small  island  in  a  tank  of  clear  water,  known  as 
the  Fount  of  Immortality  (which  is  what  the  name  Amritsar  signifies).  Lahore 
(149,000),  on  the  Ravi,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Peshawar  (80,000),  near  the 
western  frontier,  formerly  the  capital  of  Eastern  Afghanistan,  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  military  stations  in  British  India.  Inclosed  by  native  states  in  the 
north-east  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  is  the  small  British  district  of  Simla, 
with  the  sanatorium  of  the  same  name  situated  in  the  midst  of  noble  scenery  at 
the  height  of  from  7000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Viceroy  of  India  has 
a  residence  here,  and  the  place  is  a  favourite  health  resort  among  the  principal 
officers  of  the  government  of  India. 

The  native  states  of  the  Panjab  are  very  numerous,  but  some  of  them  very 
small,  several  being  under  50  square  miles  in  extent.  Between  the  Jalandhar 
Duab  and  the  division  of  Hissar  lie  the  protected  Sikh  states,  the  principal  of 
which  is  PATIALA,  a  fertile  province,  with  an  area  of  5412  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  1,467,000,  or  about  271  to  the  square  mile.  The  hill  states  of 
CHAMBA,  BASHAHR,  SIRMUR,  MANDI,  &c.,  are  mostly  rugged  but 
picturesque  tracts  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but  frank  and 
truthful  tribes.  In  Chamba  (which  is  at  present,  during  the  minority  of  the 
raja,  under  direct  British  administration)  there  are  extensive  forests,  which  are 
leased  by  the  British  and  are  under  the  management  of  the  Panjab  Forest 
Department.  BAHAWALPUR  is  the  largest  of  the  native  states  of  the 
Panjab  south  of  the  Himalayas.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  and 
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Gharra  or  Lower  Satlej,  and  is  an  extensive  flat  mostly  barren,  only  about 
one-sixth  part  being  cultivable.  A  strip  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth 
bordering  the  rivers  is  rendered  fertile  by  inundation  canals.  The  area  of  the 
state  is  about  15,000  square  miles;  the  population  573,000,  or  about  38  to  the 
square  mile. 

KASHMIR  is  the  largest  of  all  the  native  states  attached  to  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  Panjab,  and  is  absolutely  independent,  except  that  the  ruler 
of  the  state  is  bound  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  Britain  in  all  disputes.  The 
present  state  of  Kashmir  includes  not  only  Kashmir  proper  (the  valley  of  the 
Bihat  or  Jhilam),  but  also  the  districts  of  Jamu  in  the  south,  and  Balti  and 
Ladakh  in  the  north.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  79,784  square  miles,  and  the 
population  1,535,000,  or  about  19  to  the  square  mile. 

The  whole  region  is  traversed  by  lofty  mountains,  the  only  considerable 
valley  being  that  of  Kashmir  proper,  the  bottom  of  which  covers  an  area  of 
about  2000  square  miles.  The  elevated  situation  of  this  valley,  and  the 
mountains  of  snow  which  surround  it,  render  the  climate  rather  cold;  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  moderate  and  mild.  It  is  rich  in  romantic  scenery,  and  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  the  finest  productions,  on  which  account  the  Asiatics  call 
it  the  paradise  of  India,  the  flower-garden,  and  the  garden  of  eternal  spring.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  forests  and  Alpine  pastures;  at  the  foot  of  these  are 
fields  of  corn;  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  rice  is  planted;  rich  orchards  extend 
over  the  foremost  range  of  hills;  mulberry-trees  are  cultivated  in  abundance  for 
the  support  of  silkworms,  and  are  entwined  with  vines,  from  whose  grapes  wine 
very  similar  to  Madeira  is  prepared.  The  fruits  of  warm  climates  do  not  ripen 
here.  The  valley  is  famous  for  its  flowers,  with  which  all  the  gardens  and 
meadows  abound.  Violets,  roses,  narcissuses,  and  innumerable  European  flowers, 
besides  many  that  are  not  known  in  Europe,  grow  wild.  The  roses  and 
jasmine  yield  the  finest  aromatic  oils,  which  form  an  article  of  export.  The 
principal  agricultural  productions  of  the  principality  are  wheat,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat. In  the  south  (Jamu)  there  are  extensive  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes  of 
cedar  (deodar)  and  pine,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  north  (Balti),  where  no  rain 
falls,  every  trace  of  vegetation  disappears.  In  no  part  of  the  territory,  not  even 
in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  proper,  are  there  any  roads  fit  for  wheel  carriages,  but 
only  tracks  capable  of  being  used  by  sheep,  goats,  mules,  and  yaks  (the  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  province),  as  well  as  man. 

The  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  is  not  so  extensive  as  it 
once  was,  since  manufactories  have  been  established  at  Amritsar,  in  the  Panjab, 
and  elsewhere,  which  compete  successfully  with  those  of  Kashmir;  but  it  is  still 
considerable.  The  genuine  Cashmere  shawls,  although  not  at  all  superior  in  point 
of  workmanship  and  pattern  to  those  manufactured  in  certain  provinces  of  British 
India,  are  yet  said  to  be  of  a  better  quality;  and  the  explanation  of  the  difference 
is  said  to  be  this,  that  whereas  two  kinds  of  wool  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Cashmere  shawls,  the  pashm  or  pashmina  of  the  domestic  goat, 
which  is  found  in  Chantam  and  Ladakh,  and  the  asulibus  of  the  wild  goat 
and  other  wild  animals,  it  is  the  former  which  supplies  the  manufactories 
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of  Amritsar,  &c.,  while  Cashmere  obtains  its  supply  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
wool  from  the  great  market  of  Yarkand,  in  Turkestan.  But  this  latter  kind 
of  so-called  wool  has  been  shown  by  recent  investigations  to  be,  properly  speaking, 
no  wool  at  all,  but  a  soft  down  with  which  all  the  animals  of  the  Upper  Indus 
except  the  tame  sheep  are  clad  during  the  winter  season,  and  which  in  length 
and  fineness  far  surpasses  the  merino  wool.  This  down  is  obtained  in  great 
quantities  from  the  Cashmere  goat,  the  yak  of  Tibet,  and  the  wild  sheep.  Before 
being  used  it  is  so  carefully  cleansed  and  sorted  that  only  about  a  third  remains 
for  spinning.  It  is  spun  by  women  and  girls,  and  then  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  dyers,  who  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  their  own  art,  and  to  be 
able  to  produce  sixty-four  different  permanent  colours  or  shades.  The  manu- 


Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir. 

facturer  then  receives  the  dyed  yarns  and  hands  them  over  to  the  weaver,  along 
with  a  pattern  that  has  previously  been  approved  by  the  agent  of  the  European 
firm  for  whom  the  shawls  are  intended;  for  no  shawls  are  manufactured  except 
upon  order.  The  shawl  is  woven  in  stripes,  which  are  afterwards  very  skilfully 
sewed  together.  The  average  time  taken  to  manufacture  a  good  Cashmere 
shawl  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks.  Until  1870  the  trade  between  India 
and  Central  Asia  was  greatly  hindered  by  heavy  transit  dues;  but  in  that  year 
these  were  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
maharaja  by  the  British. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  the  remainder  Hindus. 
One  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  plain,  and  another  (Doghra)  on  the  spurs  of  the 
Himalayas.  Both  are  offshoots  of  the  Sanskrit,  but  contain  a  considerable 
admixture  of  Persian. 

The  town  of  Kashmir  or  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  80,000,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jhilam,  between  that  river  and  Lake  Dal.  The  Jhilam  is  crossed  by 
several  wooden  bridges,  and  the  town  itself  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals. 
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The  houses  are  constructed  of  a  thin  wooden  framework,  the  compartments  of 
which  are  filled  with  bricks. 

The  district  of  Ladakh,  also  called  Middle  Tibet,  in  the  north-east  of 
Kashmir,  may  be  generally  described  as  an  elevated  table-land  in  the  Himalayas 
about  11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Indus.  Into  this  valley  a  number  of  small  valleys  open,  forming  basins  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  The  great  mountain  ranges  of  Ladakh  consist 
of  granite,  quartz,  slate,  and  gneiss;  but  in  the  south-east  are  lofty  mountains 
of  recent  formation,  flanking  and  even  overtopping  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  climate  is  cold  and  very  dry;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  dryness  the  grass,  furze,  and  other  prickly  plants,  which  form 
almost  the  only  vegetation  of  the  district,  have  at  all  seasons  a  brown  and 
scorched  appearance.  Some  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  grown,  and 
sheep,  horses,  yaks,  cows,  goats,  and  asses  are  reared.  The  manufactures  are 
rude  and  unimportant.  There  is  a  considerable  transit  trade,  Ladakh  being 
naturally  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Tibet  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Panjab  on  the  other.  The  language  is  Tibetan.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  Mongolian  origin,  and  in  religion  Buddhists.  They  are  mild,  peaceable, 
and  honest,  but  timid,  indolent,  dirty,  and  given  to  drunkenness. 

The  principality  was  formed  in  1846,  when  Kashmir  proper  was  given  by 
the  British  to  the  ruler  of  Jamii  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  Sikh 
war.  The  district  of  Ladakh  had  previously  been  conquered  by  this  ruler  in 
1835. 


CHIEF  COMMISSIONERSHIPS. 

THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  a  territory  lying  between  the  native  states 
of  Central  India  and  the  presidency  of  Madras,  divided  as  under : — 


Divisions. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1872. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Nagpur,  ... 
Jabalpur, 
Narbada,  ... 
Chhattisgarh, 

24,035 
18,693 
17,390 
24,090 

2,439,675 
1,839,100 
1,590,907 
2,331,837 

102 
99 
92 

97 

Total,  

Native  States,     ... 

84,208 
29,112 

8,201,519 
1,049,710 

97 
36 

Grand  Total,     

113,320 

9,251,229 

83 

The  totals  for  1881  are  given  on  table  in  page  436,  vol.  i. 

The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  wild,  and  rugged,  a  tract  of  18,000  square  miles 
in  extent  being  covered  by  the  Satpura  Mountains,  and  other  large  areas  by 
lower  hills.  The  cultivated  area  is  consequently  small,  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  British  territory  being  turned  to  account,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
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remainder  being  uncultivable.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  broad  and  fertile 
tracts.  Narbada  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
of  cotton,  and  of  wheat,  and  it  contains  coal  and  iron,  the  latter  found  in 
great  abundance  not  only  in  this  division  but  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
division  of  Nagpur  has  extensive  cotton  fields  extending  along  the  Wardha, 
which  forms  its  south-western  boundary,  and  it  contains  the  celebrated  cotton 
market  Hinganghat;  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga,  further  east,  grows  maize, 
wheat,  and  rice;  and  still  further  east  the  plateau  of  Chhattisgarh,  although  not 
as  yet  very  extensively  cultivated,  promises  to  become  the  granary  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  Among  agricultural  products  of  less  importance  are  millet,  oil-seeds, 
opium,  safflower,  and  indigo.  Fibrous,  medicinal,  and  edible  plants  are  also 
abundant.  The  forests  yield  charcoal  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  timber,  resins, 
gums,  and  dyes,  lac-dye  being  peculiarly  plentiful.  A  tree  called  the  mahud 
tree  (Bassia  latifolia)  yields  a  hard  strong  timber,  and  also  oil  from  its  seeds,  and 
has  sweet-tasted  edible  fleshy  flowers,  which  are  used  in  the  distillation  of  an 
ardent  spirit.  About  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  these  provinces  is 
dependent  on  a  very  simple  mode  of  cultivation.  A  portion  of  forest  land  on 
sloping  ground  is  cleared  of  trees,  and  the  underwood  afterwards  burned.  Seeds 
are  then  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  and  the  rains  are  allowed  to  wash 
these  down.  The  climate  of  these  provinces  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  remark- 
ably variable.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold  even  in  the  hot  season  (April 
to  the  middle  of  June),  and  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  mean  temperature  is 
about  40°  Fahr.,  it  sometimes  suddenly  rises  to  80°,  falling  again  as  suddenly. 
The  internal  communications  are  still  in  need  of  development.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Godavari.  The 
inhabitants  include  a  considerable  proportion  of  Gonds,  a  tribe  among  whom  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  superstition  prevail.  They  worship  a  malignant  goddess 
under  the  name  of  Mahadevi,  and  formerly  offered  up  human  sacrifices  to  her, 
but  this  practice  has  been  put  an  end  to  under  British  rule.  The  dialects  spoken 
are  Marathi  in  Nagpur,  Hindi  in  a  portion  of  Chhattisgarh,  Telugu  in  the  Goda- 
vari country,  and  a  variety  of  jargons  among  the  Gonds.  In  general  the  people 
are  said  to  be  the  most  backward  in  India. 

The  territory  forming  the  Central  Provinces  was  acquired  by  the  British  at 
different  periods.  The  Sagar  and  Narbada  region  was  ceded  by  the  Raja  of 
Nagpur  in  1818;  the  Nagpur  division  was  annexed  in  1853,  on  the  death  of  the 
raja  without  heirs,  and  some  other  districts  were  forfeited  in  1857,  on  account  of 
the  conduct  of  their  chiefs  during  the  mutiny.  The  whole  was  organized  under 
one  administration  in  1861. 

The  chief  town  is  Nagpur  (98,000),  which  has  manufactures  of  chintzes,  coarse 
blankets,  tent-cloths,  and  copper  and  brass  utensils,  and  a  great  trade  in  cotton, 
as  well  as  in  hemp,  opium,  and  other  commodities.  Jabalpur  (76,000),  near  the 
Narbada,  stands  under  a  rocky  height  at  an  elevation  of  1460  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  also  an  important  seat  of  trade.  Good  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  native  states  (the  15  Chutia  Nagpur  Mahals)  are  BASTAK, 
area  13,000  square  miles;  population,  90,000,  or  about  7  to  the  square  mile; 
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KAEOND,  area  3745  square  miles;  population  150,000,  or  40  per  square  mile; 
PATNA,  area  2399  square  miles;  population  100,000,  or  41  per  square  mile; 
SONPUR,  area  906  square  miles;  population  140,000,  or  155  per  square  mile; 
NANDGAON,  area  884  square  miles;  population  160,000,  or  181  per  square  mile; 
KHAIRAGARH,  area  940  square  miles;  population  1 30,000,  or  1 38  per  square  mile: 
and  BAMRA,  area  1988  square  miles;  population  60,000,  or  30  per  square  mile. 
ASSAM  is  the  name  of  a  territory  in  the  north-east  of  British  India,  with 
a  total  area  of  46,341  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1881  of  4,881,246,  or 
about  106  to  the  square  mile.  Assam  Proper  is  composed  of  a  long  series  of 
fertile  valleys  watered  by  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries.  These  valleys  of 
the  Brahmaputra  consist  of  rich  alluvial  plains,  comprising  the  deposits  of  ages  as 
washed  from  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  the  Garo,  Khasi,  Jaintia,  and 
Naga  hills  to  the  south.  These  alluvial  plains  are  either  but  little  elevated  above 
the  flood  level  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  feeders,  or  so  low  that  large  extents 
of  them  are  flooded  for  three  or  four  days  once  or  twice  in  the  year.  Large  areas 
are  annually  washed  away  through  the  Brahmaputra  changing  its  course,  and  are 
re-formed  in  different  localities.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hills  is  the  Surma 
or  Barak  valley,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  valley  of  Assam  Proper,  but  is  even 
more  subjected  to  inundations  than  the  plains  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  climate 
of  Assam  is  more  equable  than  that  of  Bengal,  the  mean  temperature  varying 
from  57°  Fahr.  in  the  cold  season  to  80°  in  the  hot.  It  is  also  much  more 
humid,  clear  skies  in  Assam  being  the  exception,  while  the  hills  of  this  province 
have  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  world.  The  whole  province,  except  the 
cultivated  area,  may  be  designated  as  forest,  if  the  grass  lands  with  trees 
scattered  over  them  more  or  less  abundantly  be  included  in  that  term;  but  the 
most  valuable  forests  are  those  of  the  Eastern  Duars.  The  supply  of  timber  and 
other  forest  produce,  as  well  as  grazing  grounds  for  the  ryots,  is  so  abundant 
that,  except  in  the  reserves,  which  are  being  added  to  year  by  year,  they  are 
granted  free.  Here  are  found  the  valuable  teak  and  sisu  (Dalbergia  Sissoo) 
trees,  date  and  sago  palms,  the  areca-palm  (the  betel-nut  tree),  the  caoutchouc 
tree  (Ficus  elastica),  &c.  The  mulberry  is  cultivated  in  small  patches  for  the 
rearing  of  the  ordinary  silkworm,  and  the  munga  silkworm  is  reared  on  another 
tree,  the  stim  (Michihis  odoratissimus),  which  is  estimated  to  cover  300  square  miles, 
and  from  which  upwards  of  100,000  Ibs.  of  silk  is  obtained  annually.  It  furnishes 
the  favourite  material  for  dress  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  spun 
and  woven  by  the  women  in  nearly  every  household  in  the  province.  The 
valuable  sal  forests  that  formerly  existed  are  now  worked  out,  and  require  rest 
and  care  for  their  restoration.  Rice  is  the  chief  food  grain,  and  among  the  other 
products  are  cane-sugar,  hemp,  jute,  cotton,  and  tea.  The  product  last  mentioned 
is  the  article  of  most  commercial  importance  grown  in  Assam,  which  produces 
two-thirds  of  all  the  tea  grown  in  India.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  province, 
where  it  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce.  In  the  jungles  and 
forests  roam  herds  of  large  elephants,  considerable  numbers  of  which  are  annually 
tamed  and  exported,  and  many  more  killed  for  their  valuable  ivory;  in  the  dense 
and  swampy  parts  of  the  forest  the  rhinoceros  is  met  with,  and  tigers  and  wild 
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buffaloes  abound;  leopards,  bears,  and  wild  hogs  are  numerous,  and  jackals  and 
foxes  exist,  and  goats,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and  gazelles  find  shelter  here,  here 
the  poisonous  cobra  and  karait  lurk,  and  more  human  lives  are  lost  through  their 
bite  than  by  any  other  wild  animal  whatever;  the  python  is  also  found,  but  he 
seldom  attacks  man  unless  in  self-defence.  Pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  wild 
peacock,  and  waterfowl  of  every  description  tempt  the  eager  sportsman.  Coal, 
petroleum,  iron,  and  limestone,  together  with  oil,  mineral,  and  brine  springs,  are 
found;  gold-dust  is  met  with  on  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  and  rivers;  it  is 
not  found  in  the  southern  streams.  The  coal-beds  are  supposed  to  be  co-extensive 
with  the  main  valley,  but  are  only  worked  to  the  south  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  inhabitants  are  short  and  robust,  in  physiognomy  resembling  the  Chinese; 

their  complexion  a  shade  or  two  lighter 
than  the  Bengalese.  In  the  hill  regions 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  some 
of  them  quite  uncivilized  and  also 
quite  independent.  Assamese  is  spoken 
in  Assam  Proper,  Bengali  in  the  region 
south  of  the  hills.  Assam  Proper  was 
conquered  by  the  British  in  the  first 
Burmese  war  (1826),  and  at  first  placed 


under  a  raja.  Misgovernment,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  British  in  1838  to 
take  the  administration  of  the  province 
into  their  own  hands,  and  the  other 
tracts  were  subsequently  added.  For 
thirty-six  years  it  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  but  in  1874  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  chief  commissionership. 

The  chief  towns  are  Sylhet  (17,000),  in  the  district  south  of  the  hills,  and 

Gauhati  (11,000),  the  seat  of  the  commissioner,  on  the  Brahmaputra. 

BRITISH   BURMA   (BARMA)  is  the  name  given  to  the  territory  on  the 

east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  conquered  from  the  King  of  Burma.     It  is  divided  as 

shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Natives  of  Assam. 


Divisions. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Pop. 
in  1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Arakan, 

Pegu, 
Tenasserim, 

14,526 
25,964 
46,730 

587,518 
2,323,512 
825,741 

40 
89 
18 

43 

87,220 

...     '   3,736,771 

The  divisions  of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  are  separated  by  mountain  ranges 
from  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  in  general  the  interior  of  both 
divisions  is  also  mountainous,  the  ranges  having  a  general  direction  from  north 
to  south.  The  only  extensive  level  tract  in  British  Burma  is  in  Pegu,  where 
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the  valleys  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Irawadi  and  Sittang  form  a  rich  alluvial 
tract  of  about  10,000  square  miles  in  area.  The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Arakan 
and  Tenasserim  are  all  very  fertile.  The  annual  rainfall  in  British  Burma 
varies  from  less  than  60  inches  in  some  places  to  190  inches  in  others,  and  from 
June  to  August  the  rains  are  so  heavy  as  to  cause  the  rivers  to  inundate  the 
surrounding  country.  Only  a  small  portion  (about  one  forty-fifth)  of  the  country 
is  as  yet  under  cultivation,  although  about  four-ninths  of  the  whole  area  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  cultivation,  and  agriculture  is  steadily  extending  year  by  year. 
The  agricultural  products  are  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and  pepper.  Timber, 
chiefly  teak,  covers  nearly  all  the  hills  and  mountain  slopes,  and  a  greater 
revenue  is  derived  from  forests  in  Burma  than  in  any  other  province  in  India. 
Wild  animals  are 
numerous  and  of 
great  size.  Wild 
elephants  roam 
about  in  large 
herds.  The  mili- 
tary roads  con- 
structed by  the 
British  are  the 
only  roads  in  the 
province.  There 
is  a  railway  163 
miles  in  length 
from  Rangoon  to 
Prome.  The  in- 
habitants are 
mainly  Burmese, 
speaking  the  same 

language  and  professing  the  same  religion  (Buddhism)  as  those  of  the  Burmese 
kingdom.  In  Pegu  there  are  remnants  of  a  more  ancient  population  called  the 
Mon  or  Talain,  and  on  the  hills  there  are  various  distinct  tribes.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Karens,  who  inhabit  also  an  independent  territory 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  British  Burma.  Those  within  the  boundary  are 
claimed  as  converts  to  Christianity.  The  Burmese  generally  are  well  housed  and 
well  clothed.  The  houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  and  raised  on  platforms  so  as  to 
be  above  the  level  of  the  annual  floods.  Silk  is,  as  among  the  Assamese,  the 
favourite  material  for  dress  among  all  classes.  The  provinces  of  Arakan  and 
Tenasserim  were  ceded  to  the  British  after  the  first  Burmese  war  in  1826,  that 
of  Pegu  was  annexed  by  proclamation  of  the  viceroy  in  1853  after  being  con- 
quered in  the  second  Burmese  war. 

The  principal  towns  in  British  Burma  have  grown  with  great  rapidity  since 
the  time  of  the  British  occupation.  Rangoon  (Rangun;  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1881,  134,000)  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  stands  on  a  branch 
of  the  Irawadi  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  town  itself.  As  a  port  it  ranks 
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next  after  Madras  among  those  of  British  India,  and  as  its  foreign  trade  (which 
already  exceeds  £5,000,000  annually)  is  steadily  increasing  it  promises  eventually 
to  outstrip  the  latter  port.  The  staple  exports  are  timber  and  rice,  the  chief 
imports  manufactured  articles.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  a  famous 
Bhuddist  temple,  the  Golden  Dagon  Pagoda,  400  years  old,  regarded  as  possessing 
peculiar  sanctity  from  being  the  depository  of  relics  of  the  last  four  Buddhas.  It 
rises  in  stories  of  diminishing  size,  finely  proportioned  to  one  another,  from  an 
octagonal  base  of  1355  feet  to  a  spire  of  small  circumference  above  500  feet  high, 
and  is  capped  by  the  sacred  tee  (umbrella).  The  surface  of  the  building  is  painted, 
gilt,  and  inlaid  with  mirror  glass,  and  the  sacred  tee  even  with  gold  plates  and 
diamonds  presented  by  the  King  of  Burma  in  1871.  Moulmein  (Mulmain, 
53,000),  in  Tenasserim,  is  another  important  seat  of  commerce  with  a  fine  port. 
Akyab  (32,000),  the  chief  place  in  Arakan,  has  grown  from  a  mere  fishing-village 
to  a  port  with  a  foreign  trade  of  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,500,000  in  annual  value 
since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1826. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  have  a  total 
area  of  3285  square  miles,  and  are  locally  administered  by  a  chief  commissioner 
in  direct  correspondence  with  the  Indian  government.  Both  groups  are  covered 
with  a  dense  tropical  vegetation.  The  Andamans  have  an  aboriginal  population 
of  about  2500  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobars, 
a  tribe  akin  both  to  the  Malays  and  Hindus,  numbering  from  5000  to  8000,  are 
rather  more  civilized.  On  both  groups  a  penal  settlement  has  been  established 
by  the  government  of  India.  That  on  the  Andaman  Islands  is  at  Port  Blair, 
which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  South  Island  on  a  fine  creek  7  miles  long;  that 
on  the  Nicobars  (established  in  1869)  at  Nankauri  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name.  The  convicts  are  employed  in  making  roads,  felling  timber,  and  perform- 
ing other  works;  pop.  of  settlements,  14,200. 


PRESIDENCY   OF   MADRAS. 

The  Presidency  of  Madras  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  east  coast 
of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India  and  occupies  also  the  southern  extremity  and 
south-west  coast.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-one  districts,  the  most  densely 
populated  of  which  is  Tanjore  (Tanjavur),  on  the  delta  of  the  Kaveri,  with 
a  population  of  590  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  least  densely  populated  Karnul, 
with  a  population  of  94  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  the  whole  territory 
of  this  presidency  under  British  administration  is  140,430  square  miles,  the 
population  in  1881,  29,916,629,  which  gives  an  average  density  of  213  to  the 
square  mile.  In  1877  the  population  of  some  districts  (especially  Ballari  and 
Kadapa)  was  greatly  reduced  by  a  terrible  famine,  which  is  estimated  to  have 
carried  off  nearly  1,360,000  people. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Madras  Presidency  have  already  been  described 
with  as  much  detail  as  is  compatible  with  the  plan  of  this  work  in  the  general 
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account  of  India.  As  regards  climate  this  presidency  is  on  the  whole  the  hottest 
region  of  India.  Except  on  the  west  coast  its  rainfall  is  chiefly  due  to  the  north- 
east monsoon,  which  begins  to  prevail  in  October;  but  there  are  certain  districts, 
particularly  Coimbatore  (Koyambuttur),  which  receive  rain  from  both  monsoons, 
the  south-west  (in  June,  July,  and  August)  as  well  as  the  north-east.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  west  of  this  region  the  Palghat  valley, 
through  which  the  railway  from  Madras  to  Beypore  (Bepur)  has  been  carried, 
forms  a  gap  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  through  this  gap  the  south-western  rains 
find  admission  to  the  interior.  The  districts  most  deficient  in  rain  are  the  inland 
districts  of  Ballari,  Kadapa,  and  Karnul.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
presidency  tanks  are  the  chief  sources  of  water  for  irrigation;  but  in  the  deltas  of 
the  Godavari,  Krishna,  and  Kaveri  anicuts  or  dams  have  been  constructed  in  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  so  as  to  secure  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for  irrigating 
the  surrounding  districts  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals.  On  the  last-mentioned 
river  this  system  of  canals  is  so  complete  as  to  render  the  district  (Tanjore)  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  India. 

The  grain  most  abundantly  grown  as  the  food  of  the  people  is  the  small- 
grained  dark  kind  of  millet  called  rdgi,  and  the  principal  other  grains  are  other 
sorts  of  millet,  rice,  and  maize.  The  chief  commercial  products  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  presidency  are  cotton .  (grown  chiefly  in  Kadapa,  Ballari,  Karnul,  and 
Tinnevelly),  and  coffee  (in  the  Wynaad  district  and  the  Nilagiris).  Other 
products  are  oil-seeds,  tobacco  (especially  in  Godavari),  indigo,  cinchona  (in  the 
Nilagiris),  tea,  sugar,  pepper,  cardamoms,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  a  variety  of  drugs, 
dyes,  &c.  In  the  district  of  Nellur  a  fine  breed  of  bullocks,  much  in  demand  for 
draught  throughout  India,  is  reared.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron  (in 
South  Arcot  and  Malabar),  copper  (in  Nellur  and  the  Eastern  Ghats),  magnesia 
(in  Salem),  and  gold  (recently  discovered  in  the  "Wynaad  district).  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cottons  (mostly  domestic  but  to  some  extent  also  in  mills), 
silks,  and  carpets.  Important  pearl-fisheries  are  carried  on  off  the  coast  of 
Tinnevelly  (Tirunelveli),  though  they  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  Ceylon. 
The  amount  of  water  communication  in  the  presidency  is  extremely  limited;  but 
the  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous  and  well  made,  often  lined  with  trees 
and  furnished  at  intervals  with  houses  for  shelter,  in  some  of  which  food  is 
supplied  free  of  charge  to  all  travellers. 

The  languages  of  this  presidency  are  chiefly  the  Dravidian  dialects,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Kanarese,  and  Malayalam  or  the  Malabar  dialect.  Marathi  and 
Gujarathi  are  spoken  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the  presidency, 
Uriya  in  the  extreme  north-east,  Hindustani  everywhere  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  English  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  in  all  districts.  There  are 
besides  a  number  of  distinct  dialects  spoken  by  the  more  barbaric  tribes  in  the 
mountains.  Among  these  tribes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Y^nadis  in 
Nellur,  a  short  dark-coloured  race  subsisting  on  roots,  fruits,  rats,  and  fishes,  and 
described  as  faithful  and  honest,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  In  the 
district  of  Vizagapatam  there  is  a  rugged  tract  (Jaipur)  of  about  10,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  inhabited  by  Khonds,  a  semi-barbarous  tribe  chiefly  engaged  in 
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hunting,  and  governed  under  British  control  by  their  own  zemindars  or  chiefs. 
The  most  heterogeneous  population  in  the  presidency  in  respect  of  language  and 
religion  is  that  of  Malabar.  It  is  in  this  district  that  the  Thomas  Christians 
are  found. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras  was  formed  by  a  small  piece  of  land 
on  which  the  city  of  Madras  now  stands,  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  1639.  In  1759  the  Northern  Circars  (Ganjam,  Vizagapatam,  Godavari,  and 
Krishna),  were  seized  from  the  French  by  Clive.  The  Carnatic  (composed  of 
the  south-eastern  districts)  was  brought  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  English 
by  the  same  officer  in  1761,  and  its  administration  was  directly  assumed  by  the 
British  in  1801.  Tanjore  was  made  tributary  to  the  company  in  1772,  and  was 
brought  under  direct  British  administration  in  1855.  Salem  (Selam)  was  ceded 


The  Black  Town,  Madras. 

by  the  Raja  of  Mysore  in  1792,  and  in  the  same  year  Malabar  was  seized  by  the 
British  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  that  raja.  In  1799  Coimbatore  and 
South  Kanara  were  also  acquired  from  Mysore,  and  finally  the  districts  of 
Kadapa,  Ballari,  and  Karmil  were  ceded  by  the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad  in  1800. 

Madras  (406,000),  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  is 
the  third  town  in  India  in  respect  of  population,  and  also  the  third  in  rank 
among  the  ports  of  India,  though  its  commerce  and  shipping  are  far  behind  those 
of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  For  commerce  and  shipping  indeed  it  is  badly  situated, 
standing  on  an  exposed  surf-beaten  shore,  with  which  ships  must  communicate  by 
means  of  boats  and  a  long  and  well-constructed  pier.  A  harbour  has  been  for 
some  years  in  course  of  construction.  The  portion  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the 
natives  consists  of  narrow  crooked  streets  crowded  together,  while  the  more 
spacious  and  better  built  European  quarters  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The 
town  and  shipping  are  defended  by  the  fort  of  St.  George,  built  in  1639.  Trichi- 
nopoly  (Tiruchirapalli ;  85,000),  on  the  Kaveri,  is  celebrated  for  its  jewelry, 
saddlery,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Tanjore  (Tanjavur;  50,000)  has  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  muslin,  and  possesses  a  pagoda  of  fourteen  stories,  considered 
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che  finest  in  India.  Madura  (Mathurai;  74,000),  a  very  old  but  clean  town,  has 
remains  of  a  Hindu  university  founded  about  500  A.D.  Ballari  (53,000)  occupies 
a  fortified  granite  rock  in  a  rich  district  covered  by  the  black  soil  so  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  cotton.  Salem  (Selam;  51,000)  has  a  trade  in  wutz  or  Indian 
steel  made  from  magnetic  iron  ore  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  native  states  of  the  Madras  Presidency  are  TRAVANCORE 
and  COCHIN,  which  adjoin  one  another  in  the  extreme  south-west.  The  area  of 
the  former  is  6730  square  miles,  the  population  2,400,000;  the  area  of  the  latter 
1361  square  miles,  the  population  600,000;  the  average  density  of  population  in 
the  whole  region  about  371  to  the  square  mile. 

Both  states  consist  of  well-wooded  mountains  in  the  east,  and  rich  plains 
further  west,  and  are  partly  lined  by  strips  of  land  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees 
between  the  sea  and  the  backwater  or  series  of  lagoons.  Rain  falls  almost 
throughout  the  year.  The  agricultural  products  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Mysore  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  roads  are 
good,  and  so  also  are  the  natural  water  communications.  Education  is  well 
advanced,  and  in  general  the  progress  of  both  states  is  so  satisfactory  that, 
according  to  an  official  report,  "  if  all  the  native  states  of  India  could  bear  com- 
parison with  Cochin  and  Travancor,  the  British  districts  would  have  to  look  to 
their  laurels."  Cochin  became  tributary  to  the  British  in  1793,  Travancore  in 
1795.  Trevandram,  the  capital  of  Travancore,  is  a  town  of  considerable  size. 

PUDUCOTTA  (Pudukottai)  is  a  native  state,  largely  covered  with  dense 
jungle,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  district  of  Tanjore,  and  under  the  government 
of  a  prince  called  by  the  English  the  Tondiman.  The  state  pays  no  tribute,  a 
privilege  granted  to  it  as  a  reward  for  its  long-continued  fidelity  to  the  British. 
Area  of  the  state  1380  square  miles;  pop.  293,732,  or  about  214  to  the  square 
mile.  The  other  native  states  of  the  Presidency  are  BUNGANAPILLY  and 
SUNDUR,  neither  of  which  has  an  area  of  250  square  miles. 

THE  LACCADIVE  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  coral  islands  off  the 
Malabar  coast,  producing  chiefly  cocoa-nuts,  and  inhabited  by  a  harmless 
Mohammedan  people  called  Moplays,  who  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Madras 
government.  The  total  area  is  about  744  square  miles;  pop.  13,500. 


PRESIDENCY  OF  BOMBAY. 

This  Presidency  extends  along  the  west  coast  of  India  and  is  divided  as 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  or  hilly  except 
in  the  north  (Sind  and  Gujarat).  The  southern  parts  of  the  presidency  are 
well  supplied  with  moisture,  while  Sind  is  the  most  arid  district  in  all  India, 
and  is  wholly  dependent  for  its  cultivation  on  the  inundations  of  the  Indus,  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  latter  territory  owes  the  name  of  "  Little  Egypt,"  which 
is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  The  products  of  the  southern  districts  are  similar 
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Divisions. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1881. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Northern,            ...         
Central,   ... 

15,895 
36,798 

4,147,928 
5,315,123 

262 
144 

Southern, 
Sin-1,        

22,789 
48,924 

3,804,344 
2,413,823 

166 

49 

Bombay,  city  and  island, 

22 

773,196 

Total,  

Native  States,    ... 

125,418 
66,319 

16,454,414 
6,941,249 

131 
104 

191,737 

23,395,663 

to  those  of  Madras,  except  that  cotton  (which  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
Bombay,  in  some  years  occupying  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  area  under 
cultivation)  is  much  more  Avidely  cultivated  than  in  the  latter  presidency.  In 
Sind  the  products  are  the  same  as  those  of  Northern  India  generally  Oil- 
seeds and  tobacco  are  grown  in  almost  every  district.  The  food  grains  chiefly 
grown  throughout  the  presidency  are  the  two  species  of  Holcus  known  by  the 
native  names  of  bajri  and  jowdri.  The  forests  extend  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  presidency  from  Kanara  to  Mahi.  In  Sind  (where  they  are  all  government 
reserves)  they  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  having  a  total  area  exceeding  that 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Cocoa-nut  palms  form  an  almost  unbroken  fringe 
along  the  coast.  The  manufactures  of  this  presidency  are  relatively  important. 
The  chief  are  cotton  (carried  on,  as  elsewhere  stated,  to  an  increasing  extent  in 
factories),  silk  (chiefly  in  the  Deccan  division  and  Sind),  paper  and  leather  (in 
Sind),  the  leather  being  of  a  very  solid  and  durable  quality,  swords  and  firearms 
(in  Sind),  coarse  pottery,  &c.  The  means  of  communication,  though  undergoing 
improvement,  are  still  very  deficient.  In  the  wet  season  all  traffic  is  stopped. 
The  majority  of  the  population  are  Marathas,  and  among  other  tribes  Gujaratis 
and  Bhils  are  the  most  numerous.  The  dialects  used  are  Marathi  and  Kanarese 
in  the  south,  Gujarathi  by  the  merchants  of  the  north-west,  Sindhi  as  well  as 
Baluchi,  in  Sind.  The  first  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  was  planted  at  Siirat  in  1612.  The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  in  the  southern  half  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1818.  Sind  was 
conquered  from  the  native  amirs  in  1843. 

Bombay  (773,000),  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
point  of  land  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  small  island  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  coast  by  an  artificial  causeway.  Like 
the  other  two  great  capitals  of  India  it  has  a  native  or  Black  Town  as  well  as  a 
European  quarter,  the  latter  being  surrounded  with  fortifications.  Most  of  the 
European  population,  however,  live  in  bungalows  with  large  inclosures  called 
compounds  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  native 
quarter  a  large  proportion  are  Parsis,  who  form  the  trading  class  of  the  com- 
munity. In  general  the  population  of  this  city  is  as  motley  a  one  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  city  of  the  globe.  The  harbour  of  Bombay  is  the  largest  and 
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safest  in  India,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  is  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  Calcutta,  Bombay  having  on  an  average  about  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  India,  while  Calcutta  has  only  a  little  more  than  that.  Bombay 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  in  1661,  when  it  was  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese part  of  the  dowry  of  the  princess  Catherine  of  Portugal  on  the  occasion 
of  Tier  marriage  to  Charles  II.  In  1668  it  was  transferred  by  Charles  to  the 
East  India  Company.  Since  1859  it  has  been  the  seat  of  a  university.  Puna 
(130,000),  till  1818  the  residence  of  the  Peshwas  (or  Maratha  princes  of  the 
Deccan),  is  an  important  military  post  and  possesses  one  of  the  largest  canton- 
ments in  India.  Ahmadabad  (128,000),  founded  by  Ahmad  Shah  of  Gujarat  in 
1412,  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  relics  of  former  grandeur,  among  which  the 
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View  from  the  Top  of  the  Bhor  Ghats  (Konkan  division,  Bombay  Presidency). 

most  noticeable  are  the  Jama  Masjid  or  great  mosque,  the  mosque  of  Sujat 
Khan,  and  the  ivory  mosque.  Siirat  (113,000),  though  no  longer  possessing  the 
importance  that  it  once  had,  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and 
grain.  Haidarabad  (36,000),  the  capital  of  Sind,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
near  the  Indus,  is  the  scene  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  armies  of  Sind  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  1843.  Karachi  (58,000),  the  chief  port  of  Sind,  ranks  fifth 
among  the  ports  of  India,  and  has  had  large  sums  of  money  expended  by  the 
government  on  its  harbour. 

The  principal  native  states  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  those  of  Cutch  and 
Gujarat.  CUTCH  (KACH)  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  and  the  Runn  (Ran),  governed  by  a  chief  called  Rao,  under  whom  are  a 
number  of  minor  chiefs  holding  their  domains  on  a  military  tenure,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  council  of  the  Rao.  The  musk-melons  of  this  district  are  famous. 
The  capital  is  Bhuj.  The  Ran  (a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  aranya,  a  waste)  is 
an  expanse,  which  in  the  dry  season  is  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  waste,  varied 
with  pools  of  water,  incrustations  of  salt,  and  patches  of  vegetation,  and  in  the 
wet  season  is  a  shallow  lake.  Several  roads  cross  it  at  the  narrowest  parts,  but 
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it  is  said  to  be  almost  certain  death  to  use  one  of  these  by  day  except  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  area  of  the  district  is  6500  square  miles,  the  population 
510,000,  or  about  79  to  the  square  mile. 

GUJAKAT  is  the  territory  embracing  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar  and  the 
region  lying  to  the  east  of  that,  and  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  native  states 
belonging  to  the  Kathiawar  agency  (with  a  total  area  of  20,338  square  miles, 
and  population  of  2,313,000,  or  about  114  to  the  square  mile),  certain  districts 
under  British  administration  and  the  native  state  of  Baroda  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  It  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  but  is  traversed  by  some  hills  in 
the  east.  Its  products  are  those  of  Northern  India  (including  cotton).  Among 
the  animals  of  the  district  are  the  wild  ass,  and  wild  cattle  resembling  the  bison, 
which  are  found  in  the  uncultivated  tracts,  and  among  birds  the  flamingo  is  con- 
spicuous. Rajputs,  Jains,  and  Brahmans  are  numerous. 


FOREIGN   POSSESSIONS   IN   INDIA. 

THE  FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  are  all,  except  Chandernagore  above 
Calcutta,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  In  addition  to  Chandernagore  they 
comprise  Pondicherry  (Puducheri),  Karikal  (Karakal)  and  Yanaon  on  the  east 
coast,  and  Mahe  (Mayyali)  on  the  west  or  Malabar  coast.  The  principal  of  these 
possessions  is  Pondicherry,  which  with  the  district  round  it  has  an  area  of  113 
square  miles.  The  district  is  not  very  fertile.  Some  rice,  tobacco,  betel-nuts, 
cotton,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  raised;  -and  these,  with  guinees  or  fine  cotton  cloths 
dyed  blue,  Indian  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  yarn,  form  the  chief  exports.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  lace,  fancy  goods,  jewelry,  furniture,  &c.  The  town 
has  a  European  quarter  facing  the  sea,  and  a  native  quarter  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  canal.  The  trade  is  declining,  there  being  no  harbour,  but  only  a 
roadstead,  on  which  the  surf  beats  almost  as  strongly  as  at  Madras.  Pondi- 
cherry was  acquired  by  the  French  from  the  King  of  Bijapur  in  1672,  and  after 
being  several  times  taken  by  the  British  was  finally  restored  in  1815.  Chander- 
nagore has  a  population  of  23,000,  but  is  a  place  of  no  importance.  Its  trade 
is  utterly  insignificant,  but  the  British  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  their  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  salt  and  opium,  the  trade  in  which  is  forbidden  at  Chandernagore, 
under  a  convention  between  France  and  the  government  of  India.  The  total 
area  of  the  French  possessions  is  178  square  miles;  and  the  population  amounts 
to  about  277,000. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS  are  all  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  consist  of  Goa,  near  the  south  of  the  presidency,  Daman,  about  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  Diu  on  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  Goa  is  a  con- 
siderable district,  having  an  area  of  1062  square  miles,  and  is  a  well  watered  and 
fertile  tract,  producing  rice,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  betel,  and  salt.  Its  capital,  which 
is  of  the  same  name,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  since  1510, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Albuquerque;  it  has  now  lost  all  the  grandeur  it  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  wielded  an  extensive  power  in  India,  but 
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its  harbour  nas  a  magnificent  appearance  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Bom- 
bay. Diu  is  now  completely  decayed.  The  total  area  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions is  1086  square  miles,  and  the  population  445,000. 

NEPAL. 

Nepal  is  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  India,  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  having  Bengal  and  the  North-west  Provinces 


Gaurisankar,  or  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  mountain  on  the  Globe. 

on  the  south.  To  it  belong  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world — Mount  Everest  or 
Gaurisankar,  Daulagiri,  and  Kanchinjinga,  the  last  on  its  eastern  borders.  From 
the  mountains  southwards  the  land  gradually  descends,  forming  four  distinct 
terraces,  differing  in  climate  and  vegetation.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole 
temperate,  but  varies  greatly  in  different  localities.  Magnificent  forests  of  sal, 
sisu,  and  other  trees  stretch  along  the  declivities  of  the  lower  hills  into  the 
adjacent  plains.  The  forests  higher  up  exhibit  a  greater  variety,  gradually 
assuming  more  and  more  of  an  Alpine  character.  The  principal  products  are 
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rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  other  grains,  sugar-cane,  fruits  (especially  oranges),  &c. 
In  the  mountainous  parts  a  valuable  article  of  cultivation  is  a  large  species  of 
cardamom,  and  in  other  places  ginger  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Pasturage  is  on  the  whole  scarce  and  indifferent.  The  sheep  and  goats,  however, 
have  fine  wool.  Among  minerals  copper  and  iron  are  worked  in  the  hills.  The 
manufactures  of  Nepal  are  confined  chiefly  to  two  kinds  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
called  khadi  and  changa,  of  which  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  people  is  made.  The  whole  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  imported,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  Chinese  silks  and  of  the  low  country  muslins  and  calicoes. 
The  military  alone  wear  European  broad-cloth.  Articles  in  copper,  brass,  and 

iron  are  also  manufactured  in 
various  places;  likewise  bells  of  a 
kind  of  bell-metal  called  phul,  but 
considered  inferior  to  those  of 
Tibet;  and  also  a  very  strong 
paper,  remarkably  well  fitted  for 
packages.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Ghurkas,  the  ruling  race, 
Hindus  by  descent  and  religion, 
Newars,  a  race  probably  of  Mon- 
golian and  Chinese  origin,  and 
Bhutias,  who  live  high  up  in  the 
mountains  adjoining  Tibet.  There 
are  also  several  aboriginal  hill 
tribes.  The  Ghurkas  are  a  warlike 
tribe,  and  now  supply  excellent 
troops  to  the  Indian  army.  The 
Newars  and  Bhutias  are  Buddhists. 
The  ordinary  language  of  Nepal 

is  the  Parvatiya  or  mountain  Hindu  dialect,  but  the  Newars  have  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  consists  of  rice,  garlic, 
and  lentils.  All  classes  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  Most  of  the  domestic  servants  are  slaves.  The  country  formerly 
extended  west  to  the  Satlej;  but  in  1814  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  British 
to  punish  depredations  committed  by  the  Nepalese,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Kali  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  government  of  the  country  is  despotic.  The  ruler  acknowledges  a  certain 
amount  of  dependence  on  the  Chinese  government,  and  every  five  years  sends 
an  embassy  to  China  in  token  of  his  fealty.  He  is  also  obliged  to  suffer  the 
presence  of  a  British  resident  and  a  small  body  of  British  troops  at  his  capital, 
Khatmandu.  This  town,  which  has  a  population  of  from  35,000  to  50,000,  has 
a  fine  appearance.  Its  streets  are  well  paved,  its  houses  pretty,  and  there  are 
numerous  temples  rising  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  gardens.  The  area  of 
Nepal  is  about  56,700  square  miles,  the  estimated  population  2,000,000,  or  about 
35  to  the  square  mile. 


Ghurkas. 
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BHUTAN. 

Bhutan  is  an  independent  state  in  the  north  of  India,  between  Bengal  and 
Assam  on  the  south  and  Tibet  on  the  north.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to 
west  by  three  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  the 
main  chain  of  the  Himalayas.  The  most  fertile  land  in  the  country  (forming 
what  is  known  as  the  Duars)  all  lies  to  the  south  of  the  southernmost  range, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  territory  is  barren  and  uninhabitable.  The 
climate  presents  in  different  localities  at  the  same  time  even  greater  contrasts 
than  that  of  Nepal,  exhibiting  in  fact  nearly  all  the  gradations  between  the  cold 
of  Siberia  and  the  heat  of  Africa.  Thus  we  find  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Northern 
Europe  in  sight  of  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  The  agricultural  products 
are  rice  and  millet.  The  domestic  animals  chiefly  reared  are  sheep,  ponies,  and 
a  hardy  breed  of  cattle.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  paper  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  The  Deb  Rajah  is  the  ruler  in  temporal  affairs;  but  there  is  also 
a  spiritual  ruler,  the  Dherma  Rajah.  Their  rule  is  more  nominal  than  real,  how- 
ever, there  being  several  almost  independent  chiefs.  A  yearly  tribute  is  paid  to 
Tibet.  The  inhabitants  are  robust,  active,  and  courageous.  They  profess  the 
Buddhist  religion,  of  which  there  are  numerous  priests,  who  live  in  idleness 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  enjoy  as  a  class  even  greater 
comforts  and  luxuries  than  the  chiefs.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  very  poor 
and  live  in  wretched  huts.  The  capital  is  Panakha.  The  Bhutanese  have 
often  given  trouble  to  the  English;  and  in  1865  they  had  to  cede  a  part  of  their 
territory  (the  Duars  now  included  in  British  Kuch  Bihar).  As,  however,  Bhutan 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  Duars  for  revenue,  the  government  of  India  has 
agreed  to  allow  the  ruler  of  the  state  a  subsidy  of  £5000  during  good  behaviour 
as  compensation  for  the  confiscation  of  these  districts.  The  total  area  is  about 
15,000  square  miles,  the  estimated  population  only  20,000. 


CEYLON. 

Ceylon  (called  by  the  natives  Singhdtta,  by  the  ancients  Taprobana  or 
Taprobane)  is  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
50  to  60  miles  south-east  of  the  south  extremity  of  Hindustan,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  270  miles;  average  breadth,  100  miles;  area  24,700  miles.  The 
population  in  1871  was  2,405,000;  in  1881,  2,761,000,  or  about  112  to  the  square 
mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  mountainous  regions  of  Ceylon  are  confined 
to  the  centre  of  the  south  and  broader  part  of  the  island.  They  gradually 
diminish  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  central  mass. 
Their  average  elevation  is  somewhere  about  2000  feet,  but  there  are  several  sum- 
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inits  rising  above  7000  feet  in  height.  The  highest  is  Piduru  Talagala  (8295 
feet),  although  the  best  known  and  most  conspicuous  is  Adam's  Peak  (7352 
feet).  The  forms  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  are  singularly  varied.  They  most 
frequently  occur  connected  in  chains,  and  terminate  in  round  or  peaked  summits. 
Their  sides  are  always  steep,  and  occasionally  precipitous  and  rocky.  Solitary 
insulated  mountains  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  in  some  districts  even  adjoining 
mountains  do  not  correspond  with  any  regularity  in  their  direction.  There  is 
no  proportional  correspondence  between  the  heights  of  the  mountains  and  the 
depths  of  the  adjoining  valleys,  and  often  the  valleys  are  extremely  narrow.  The 
deepest  are  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Some  are  between  3000  and  4000 
feet  deep,  and  not  over  half  a  mile  wide.  Round  the  mountains  there  is  a  belt 
of  level  and  fertile  country  of  about  forty  miles  in  breadth.  Between  the  island 
of  Manaar  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ceylon  (lat.  9°),  and  the  island  of  Ramiseram 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  is  a  ridge  of  sandbanks  called  Adam's  Bridge, 
which  nearly  connects  Ceylon  with  the  continent,  there  being  only  three  narrow 
and  shallow  passages  through  the  ridge,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  only 
2  or  3  feet  water  at  full  tide.  All  of  these  channels,  however,  are  impracticable 
except  for  boats  or  very  small  vessels.  The  rivers  of  Ceylon  are  numerous  but 
small,  the  longest  being  the  Mahavelli-ganga,  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  a 
number  of  branches  near  Trinkomali,  after  a  course  of  134  miles. 

CLIMATE.— Where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  drained 
and  cultivated,  the  country  is  perfectly  healthy.  The  heat  is  not  so  great  as  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  India,  the  sea-breezes  moderating  the  temperature. 
At  Colombo,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  7th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  the 
mean  daily  variation  of  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  3°,  and  the  annual  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  76°  to  86°  30'  Fahr.  The  east  part  of  the  island 
being  exposed  to  the  north-east  monsoon  has  a  hot  and  dry  climate,  resembling 
that  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  while  the  west  division,  being  open  to  the  south- 
west monsoon,  has  a  temperate  and  humid  climate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  interruption  which  the  course  of  the  monsoons  meets  with  from  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  island  causes  deluges  of  rain  to  fall  on  one  side,  while  the  other  is 
parched  with  drought.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Colombo  is  about  100 
inches.  The  prevalent  diseases  are  those  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  often  accom- 
panied by  fever.  Elephantiasis  and  other  cutaneous  complaints  are  common. 
The  disease  called  beri-beri  (hydrops  asthmaticus)  occasionally  occurs,  being  almost 
peculiar  to  the  island.  , 

VEGETABLE  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTIONS.— In  the  luxuriance  of  its  vege 
table  productions,  Ceylon  rivals  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in 
some  respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  them.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  its  products  is  coffee,  for  the  growth  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
is  admirably  adapted.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  pepper,  cardamoms, 
cinnamon,  areca-nuts  and  rice  make  up  the  other  principal  agricultural  products. 
For  the  rice  cultivation  considerable  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed  by 
the  government,  especially  in  the  eastern  province.  Government  has  also  begun 
to  direct  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  cinchona,  and  silk,  with  a  view  to 
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render  the  island  less  dependent  on  a  single  article  of  produce.  The  cocoa-nut 
trees  grow  along  the  coast  in  countless  numbers;  the  palmyra-palm  is  abundant 
in  the  north.  The  taliput-palm  also  abounds,  as  do  also  the  jack  and  bread- 
fruit trees.  The  island  abounds  with  timber  of  various  descriptions,  including 
calamander,  satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  halmalille,  and  other  beautiful  woods 
adapted  for  cabinet  work.  All  the  animals  of  India  except  the  tiger  are  found 
in  Ceylon.  Elephants  are  numerous,  and  though  the  variety  is  small  they  are 
valued  on  account  of  their  docility. 

Ceylon  is  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  gems,  and  equally  so  for  its  poverty 
in  the  useful  metals.  Most  of  the  gems  for  which  the  island  is  celebrated  occur 
in  granite  rock,  though  also  found  washed  down  in  alluvial  soil  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.  The  gems  include  all  the  varieties  of  quartz,  as  rock-costal,  amethyst, 
rose- quartz,  cat's-eye,  and  prase.  Kock-crystal  occurs  in  abundance,  both  massive 
and  crystallized,  of  various  colours,  of  good  quality,  and  in  large  masses. 
Amethysts  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  are  also  plentiful,  and  the  finest  cat's-eyes 
known  are  those  of  this  island.  Garnets,  cinnamon  stone,  zircons,  and  rubies  are 
also  among  the  gems  of  Ceylon.  Nitre,  alum,  and  salt  are  also  plentiful 
Pearls  are  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The  fishery  is  a  government 
monopoly,  but  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  not  a  regular  one,  the  fishery  some- 
times failing  for  years  in  succession.  There  was  no  fishery,  for  example,  between 
1837  and  1854  or  between  1863  and  1874. 

MANUFACTURES,  TRADE,  &c.— The  manufactures  of  Ceylon  are  very 
unimportant,  with  exception  of  arrack,  which  is  extracted  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Weaving,  though  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art — 
and  the  produce  is  generally  of  the  coarsest  kind — gives  employment  to  many 
persons.  The  articles  manufactured  are  handkerchiefs,  table-cloths,  napkins, 
towels,  sail-cloth,  but  chiefly  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  used  for  their  dress  by  the 
natives.  There  are  also  numerous  oil-mills  for  pressing  the  cocoa-nut  kernels  to 
express  the  oil.  The  Singhalese  are  expert  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware.  Salt  is  now  collected  by  govern- 
ment officers  from  shallow  lagoons,  called,  in  the  colony,  leeways,  which  at  certain 
seasons  are  overflowed  by  the  sea;  or  it  is  manufactured  in  pans,  the  property  of 
the  government  and  let  for  that  purpose.  The  exports  are  chiefly  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  the  principal  of  which  are  coffee  (nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
value),  cinnamon,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  coir.  The  trade  of  Ceylon  is  chiefly  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain  and  India,  the  former  of  which  receives  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  exports,  but  sends  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  imports.  Rice  is 
imported  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts. 
Sugar,  tea,  and  manufactured  articles  are  also  considerable  imports.  The  roads 
of  the  island  are  good,  and  railways  have  been  introduced. 

PEOPLE  AND  LANGUAGE.— The  population  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  elements,  which  differ  from  one  another  not  only  in  race, 
but  also  in  language  and  religion.  The  most  numerous  section  of  the  population  is 
the  Singhalese,  who  number  upwards  of  1,500,000,  and  inhabit  the  south-west 
where  the  population  is  densest.  They  are  a  mild  and  timid  race,  obsequious  to 
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strangers,  but  hospitable  and  humane.  Their  stature  is  rather  below  the  middle 
size;  their  limbs  slender  but  well  shaped.  The  colour  varies  from  the  lightest 
to  the  darkest  tints  of  bronze.  They  marry  early  without  much  ceremony,  but 
often  separate  again  by  mutual  consent  The  caste  system  has  been  introduced 
among  them  from  India,  but  here  is  purely  a  social  and  not  a  religious  institution, 
and  it  is  not  so  rigorously  adhered  to  as  on  the  mainland.  They  speak  a 
language  (the  Singhalese  or  Elu)  which  is  regarded  by  philologists  as  belonging 
to  the  Indo-European  family.  In  the  north-east  of  the  island  there  are  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Hindus  speaking  the  Tamil  language.  In  the  forests 
of  the  interior  there  are  a  few  thousand  members  of  a  tribe  called  the  Veddahs, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  survivors  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and 
belong  to  a  very  low  stage  of  civilization.  Their  huts  are  generally  placed  for 
security  among  the  branches  of  large  forest  trees.  Throughout  the  island  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  Mohammedans,  mostly  descendants  of  Arab 
adventurers.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  mainly  composed  of  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  many  of  the  latter  of  whom  fill  subordinate  situations  under 
government. 

RELIGION. — The  people  in  the  north-east  are  Hindus  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
race,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  former  are  mainly  descendants  of  Arab  adventurers  as  already  mentioned, 
the  latter  consist  of  descendants  of  European  settlers  of  various  origin,  and  of 
native  converts.  Christianity  made  no  little  progress  during  the  period  in  which 
the  island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  (about  a  century  and  a  half),  and 
Ceylon  is  still  the  scene  of  active  missionary  operations  on  the  part  of  Christian 
churches.  But  the  Singhalese  are  for  the  most  part  adherents  of  Buddhism, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  island  in  the  third  century  B.C.  by  missionaries  of 
Asoka,  the  great  Buddhist  king  of  India,  and  which  is  still  observed  there  with 
a.  degree  of  purity  nowhere  exceeded. 

The  system  of  Buddhism,  founded  in  Northern  India,  apparently  in  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  by  a  sage  of  the  most  exalted  character,  is  remark- 
able above  all  for  two  things,  the  hopelessness  that  distinguishes  its  philosophy  of 
life,  and  the  elevation  of  its  morality.  Its  founder,  Siddhartha  Gautama,1  the 
heir  to  a  throne,  retired  in  early  manhood  into  solitude  in  order  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  saint  according  to  the  ideas  then  prevalent  among  the  Hindus,  that  is,  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  penance  and  self-mortification.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  found  no  permanent  satisfaction,  and  sitting  one  day  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree  (a  Ficus  religiosa),  henceforth  known  as  the  sacred  bo-tree,  or  tree 
of  wisdom,  he  underwent  a  severe  mental  struggle,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
became  Buddha,  that  is,  "the  enlightened;"  his  mind  was  illumined  with  those 
ideas  which  enabled  him  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  system.  He  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  utter  vanity  of  all  existence,  and  became  filled  with 

1  Siddhflrtha  is  his  individual  name,  Gautama  his  family  name.  The  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  that  of  the  Sakya,  and  he  is  hence  also  known  by  the  appellations  of  SaTcya-muni 
(the  Salcya  sage),  and  Sakya-sinha  (the  lion  of  the  S£kya).  Most  commonly  he  is  spoken  of  as 
Buddha,  which,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  also  an  attributive  epithet. 
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the  belief  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  human  heart  can  find  rest  is  by  self- 
conquest,  that  is,  by  the  extinction  of  every  desire  that  makes  one  cling  to 
existence,  and  by  the  exercise  of  love  to  others.  On  being  enlightened  with 
these  ideas  he  at  once  determined  to  return  to  the  world  to  proclaim  his  doctrines 
and  thus  accomplish  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  the  sorrows  with  which  their 
life  was  necessarily  encompassed.  He  taught  no  belief  in  a  supreme  being  or  a 
future  state  of  conscious  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  consummation  that  he 
seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  as  above  all  things  to  be  desired  was  the  ultimate 
annihilation  of  all  sentient  life.  This  end,  however,  could  be  realized  only  by 
observing  the  conduct  that  he  inculcated.  For  though  there  is,  in  the  Buddhist 
view,  no  future  life  in  which  a  man  is  conscious  of  continued  or  renewed  exist- 
ence, yet  every  sentient  being,  whether  man,  lower  animal,  or  spirit  (nat),  by  his 
conduct  in  life  produced  a  karma  (or  character  as  it  may  be  rendered)  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  new  sentient  being  must  take  his  place  at  death,  and  this  new 
being  is  regarded  by  the  Buddhists  as  having  the  same  individuality  with  the 
dead.  This  is  the  Buddhist  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
as  it  is  called,  though  this  term  is  improper  as  applied  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine, 
since  according  to  that  system  there  is  no  soul.  The  karma  of  a  man  is 
not  necessarily  reproduced  in  a  human  being,  but  it  may  be  either  in  that  of  a 
lower  animal  or  a  nat,  and  so  also  with  the  karma  of  either  of  these  forms  of 
sentient  existence.  There  can,  however,  be  no  escape  from  this  kind  of  repro- 
duction until  one  attains  to  nirvana,  that  is,  the  condition  in  which  one  has 
become  free  from  desire  for  material  or  immaterial  existence,  from  pride  and 
self-righteousness  and  ignorance.  One  who  has  attained  this  condition  will  at 
death  pass  entirely  out  of  existence. 

But  it  was  by  the  moral  spirit  that  breathed  in  Buddhism  that  it  gained  its 
hold  upon  the  people.  The  new  doctrines  were  preached  to  all  alike,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  equally  possible  for  every  one,  whatever  his  caste  or  whatever  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  born,  to  attain  to  the  higher  life  of  the  Buddhists  by 
obeying  the  precepts  that  Buddha  promulgated.  What  the  nature  of  these 
precepts  is,  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  of  the  maxims  found  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists.1 

"  For  never  In  this  world  does  hatred  cease  by  hatred, 
Hatred  ceases  by  love;  this  is  always  its  nature." 

"  Not  where  others  fail,  or  do  or  leave  undone, 
The  wise  should  notice  what  himself  has  done  or  left  undone." 

"  Let  a  man  make  himself  what  he  preaches  to  others ; 
The  well-subdued  may  subdue  others;  one's  self,  indeed,  is  hard  to  tame." 

"  Let  us  live  happily,  then,  not  hating  those  who  hate  us ! 
Let  us  live  free  from  hatred  among  men  who  hate !  " 

"  Let  a  man  overcome  anger  by  kindness,  evil  by  good ; 
Let  him  conquer  the  stingy  by  a  gift,  the  liar  by  truth." 

1  From  Buddhism,  by  T.  W.  Khys  Davids. 
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The  precepts  of  Buddhism  were  not  only  inculcated  on  people  in  every  con- 
dition of  life,  but  Gautama  also  taught  that  they  might  be  observed  by  all  in  all 

circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  was  his  belief 
that  the  higher  life  could  be  most 
quickly  attained  by  those  who 
withdrew  themselves  from  home 
and  kindred  in  order  to  lead  the 
life  of  ascetics.  Those  who  did 
so  came  to  form  societies  or 
orders  of  monks,  who,  like  those 
of  Koman  Catholic  countries,  took 
the  vows  of  poverty  arid  celibacy. 
According  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Gautama,  the  acquisition  of 
property  was  entirely  forbidden 
to  the  individual  monks,  who 
were  to  live  entirely  on  alms, 
and  are  therefore  called  in  the 
sacred  books  mendicants;  but 
as  the  orders  were  allowed  to 
own  property  collectively  this 
rule  has  become  almost  nugatory. 
It  is  through  this  institution 
that  Buddhism  has  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  social  arrangements  of  those 
countries  in  which  it  has  been  adopted.  Wherever  Buddhism  has  spread  there 
are  numerous  monasteries  inhabited  by  monks,  who  in  many  ways  perform  the 
functions  of  a  priesthood.  How  free  Buddhism  is,  however,  from  the  great  blot 
on  the  Brahmanical  system,  the  excessive  reverence  demanded  for  the  priestly 
caste,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Buddhist  precept : — "  That  mendicant 
does  right  who  is  not  found  thinking  'People  should  salute  me;'  who,  though 
cursed  by  the  world,  yet  cherishes  no  ill-will  towards  it."  At  the  present  day 
the  life  of  a  Buddhist  monk  or  priest  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  performance  of 
ceremonial  duties,  to  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
repeating  portions  of  these  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  temples  on  certain 
days.  In  Ceylon  these  assemblies  take  place  chiefly  in  the  period  called  was 
(from  the  Sanskrit  varsha,  rain),  being  the  rainy  season  (June  to  October)  in 
Northern  India,  the  period  when  Gautama  was  in  the  habit  of  resting  from  his 
missionary  labours  and  devoting  himself  to  the  teaching  of  his  immediate 
followers.  In  Ceylon  this  is  the  finest  period  of  the  year,  and  the  assemblies 
are  not  then  held  in  temples,  but  in  the  open  air  under  the  palm-trees,  where 
they  will  sit  for  a  whole  night  in  the  moonlight  listening  to  the  recitations  of 
the  priests. 

Another  prominent   feature  in  Buddhism  is   the  reverence  paid   to  relics 
of  Buddhist  saints  and  especially  of  Gautama  himself.     Such  relics  are  carefully 


Singhalese  Buddhist  Priests  and  Dagoba  at  Kanili. 
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treasured  in  shrines  placed  in  or  on  structures  called  topes  or  dagobas  of  various 
sizes.  Pagodas  in  Buddhist  countries  are  generally  nothing  else  than  large 
dagobas.  In  all  Buddhist  countries  images  of  Buddha  himself  in  all  materials  and 
of  all  sizes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

This  is  the  most  appropriate  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  extension  of 
Buddhism  to  other  countries.  In  the  third  century  B.C.,  under  King  Asoka,  it 
was  the  prevalent  religion  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India,  and  it  was  at  this 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was  introduced  into  Ceylon.  Under  this  noble- 
minded  king,  whose  name  is  known  and  reverenced  almost  as  widely  as  that  of 
Gautama  himself,  Buddhism  seems  to  have  been  still  exempt  from  any  serious 
corruption;  and  in  the  royal  edicts,  which  are  found  engraved  on  pillars  or  rocks 
at  Delhi  and  Allahabad,  in  Gujarat  in  the  west  and  Orissa  in  the  east  and 
elsewhere,  the  system  is  inculcated  in  as  lofty  a  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was 
conceived  by  its  founder.  The  following  translation l  of  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
edicts  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  enlightened  toleration  that  cannot  possibly 
be  surpassed :—"  A  man  must  honour  his  own  faith,  without  blaming  that  of  his 
neighbour,  and  thus  will  but  little  that  is  wrong  occur.  There  are  even  circum- 
stances under  which  the  faith  of  others  should  be  honoured,  and  in  acting  thus 
a  man  increases  his  own  faith  and  weakens  that  of  others.  He  who  acts  differently, 
diminishes  his  own  faith  and  injures  that  of  another.  Whoever  he  may  be  who 
honours  his  own  faith  and  blames  that  of  others  out  of  devotion  to  his  own, 
and  says,  '  let  us  make  our  faith  conspicuous,'  that  man  merely  injures  the  faith 
he  holds.  Concord  alone  is  to  be  desired." 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Asoka  sent  missionaries  to  Burma 
likewise,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  missionaries  met  with  great  success, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Burma  was  not  converted  to  Buddhism  till  the  fifth  century 
A.D.,  when  the  system  was  preached  there  by  missionaries  who  proceeded  from 
Ceylon.  From  Ceylon  also  the  Buddhist  religion  seems  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  Siam,  but  not  till  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  In  the  same  century  it 
appears  to  have  reached  Java,'  through  Buddhist  settlers  who  had  proceeded 
from  Gujarat.  From  Java  probably  it  spread  to  Bali  and  Sumatra,  but  in  the 
latter  island  it  never  gained  a  firm  footing.  To  other  regions  it  spread  from  its 
original  centre  in  Northern  India.  Kashmir  was  converted  to  Buddhism  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  thence  it  spread  to  Nepal,  Tibet, 
and  China,  and  ultimately  to  Japan  and  the  Mongols  of  Central  Asia.  There 
even  appears  to  be  evidence  that  by  the  fifth  century  it  had  been  carried  by 
the  Chinese  to  America.  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan  were  also  temporarily 
gained  over  to  Buddhism,  but  in  these  countries  as  well  as  in  Java  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  it  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  Mohammedanism.  In  the  land 
of  its  birth  it  began  to  give  way  before  a  revival  of  Hinduism  about  the  eighth 
century,  and  before  the  twelfth  century  it  was  almost  completely  extirpated  •  in 
the  Indian  peninsula. 

In  all  countries  where  it  is  still  professed  it  has  been  more  or  less  corrupted. 
The  principal  corruption  that  has  crept  into  the  system  can  hardly  but  be 
1  Given  in  Emerson  Tennent's  Ceylon. 
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regarded  as  a  direct  consequence  of  one  of  its  most  striking  features  as  it  was 
preached  by  its  founder.  The  religion  of  Gautama  is  the  only  example  of  a  great 
religion  founded  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  no  superior  beings  who  interfere 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  The  mass  of  the  followers  of  the  system  seem 
unable  to  entertain  this  conception,  and  have  found  for  themselves  objects  of 
worship  out  of  another  part  of  the  system  of  Gautama.  We  have  seen  incidentally 
that  Gautama  assumed  the  existence  of  a  class  of  immaterial  beings  (nats), 
although  he  regarded  them  as  having  an  existence  equally  transient  with  that  of 
man.  These  are  in  many  places  where  Buddhism  prevails  worshipped  as  superior 
beings  (good  or  evil  spirits)  having  an  influence  on  human  life.  Offerings  are  paid 
to  them,  enchantments  and  other  means  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  propitiate 
them,  and  the  Buddhist  priests  have  made  themselves  the  intermediaries  of  these 


Point-de-Galle. 


services.  Buddhism  has  thus  to  a  large  extent  been  degraded  into  a  species  of 
idolatry  characterized  by  the  grossest  superstition.  The  worst  corruptions  are 
found  among  the  northern  Buddhists,  and  in  Tibet  especially  it  has  sunk  in  the 
form  of  Lamaism  to  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation. 

-  GOVERNMENT,  &c. — The  head  of  the  administration  of  Ceylon  is  a  governor 
appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  crown.  He  is  assisted  by  two 
councils,  one  legislative  and  the  other  executive.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
are  customs'  duties,  railway  receipts,  a  tax  on  grain  grown  in  the  island,  and 
salt-farms.  In  1878  an  important  law  was  passed  altering  the  mode  of  levying 
the  grain  tax  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  burden  on 
the  cultivator  for  every  improvement  which  he  makes.  The  finances  of  the 
island  are  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition.  There  is  a  debt,  but  it  is  being 
rapidly  cleared  off  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  railway  traffic. 

The  first  European  settlements  in  Ceylon  were  made  by  the  Portuguese  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1656, 
and  the  Dutch  in  their  turn  were  expelled  in  1796  by  the  English,  who  after  a 
long  war  brought  the  whole  island  under  subjection  in  1815. 
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CHIEF  TOWNS  AND  NOTABLE  LOCALITIES.— Colombo  (100,000)  on  the 
west  coast  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  island. 
Though  its  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  only  small  vessels  the  trade  carried 
on  at  the  port  is  very  large.  A  fine  breakwater  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Point-de-Galle  (47,000)  on  the  south-west  coast  is  celebrated  as  a  place  of  call 
for  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  the  East  as  well  as  Australia.  Its 
appearance  when  seen  from  the  sea  is  singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  To 
the  right  is  the  port  with  its  old  walls  and  fortifications  jutting  out  into  the  sea. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  rising  above  every  surrounding  object,  are  the 
two  gable  ends  of  the  old  church  built  by  the  Dutch.  Further  on  is  the  quay 
surrounded  by 
multitudes  of 
canoes,  while 
close  to  the 
harbour  is  the 
native  town 
and  bridge, 
white,  and 
shaded  by  num- 
erous trees,  the 
whole  backed 
by  verdant  hills 
clothed  to  the 
summit  with 
woods  and  the 
most  luxuriant 
vegetation. 
The  most  dis- 
tant hills  assume  a  purple  hue,  and  far  in  the  rear  rises  the  lofty  summit  of 
Adam's  Peak  Outside  the  town  is  a  Buddhist  temple  with  colossal  figures 
upon  it.  Kandi  (17,000)  near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  hills.  Newara  Ellia 
or  Newaralya,  50  miles  to  the  south,  is  the  principal  sanatorium  on  the  island. 
It  stands  at  the  height  of  6200  feet  above  the  sea.  Trinkomali  (8000)  on 
the  north-east  coast  has  a  fine  natural  harbour  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  fleet  in  the  world.  Towards  the  north  of  the  island  is  the  ruined  and 
completely  deserted  city  of  Anuradhapura,  celebrated  in  connection  with 
Buddhism.  Here  stands  the  Thuparama  Dagoba  built  by  the  first  Buddhist 
king  of  Ceylon  to  preserve  the  right  collar-bone  of  Gautama,  and  here  stands 
the  oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world,  the  sacred  bo-tree  sprung  from  a  shoot 
derived  from  the  very  tree  under  which  Gautama  sat  when  he  became  Buddha. 
This  shoot  was  planted  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  there  is  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  the  tree  still  growing  there  is  the  same  as  was  then  planted. 

THE  MALDIVE  ISLANDS  are  a  remarkable  chain  of  atolls,  groups  of  coral 
islets,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  extending  from  lat.  0°  40'  S.  to  7°  6'  N.,  nearly  on  the 
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meridian  of  73°  30'  E.  The  larger  islands  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly 
palm,  and  produce  fruits  and  edible  roots  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  civilized  race  of  Malay  origin,  Mohammedan  in  religion,  skilful  navigators,  and 
much  praised  for  their  kindness  to  shipwrecked  sailors.  Their  ruler,  who  resides 
on  the  island  of  Male  or  Mohl,  pays  annual  tribute  to  the  governor  of  Ceylon. 
The  area  of  the  islands  is  said  to  be  about  2600  square  miles,  the  population 
about  150,000. 


THE   STKAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 

The  British  dependencies  comprised  under  this  name  consist  of  four  detached 
territories  on  the  Straits  of   Malacca,  namely,  the  island  of  Singapore  at  the 


Singapore,  from  Government  Hill. 

south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  district  of  Malacca,  the 
island  and  district  of  Binding  or  Pancore,  and  the  island  of  Penang  (Prince 
of  Wales  Island)  with  Province  Wellesley  on  the  west  coast  of  that  peninsula. 
They  are  all  subject  to  a  governor  stationed  at  Singapore,  but  there  is  a  lieutenant- 
governor  at  Penang  and  Malacca.  The  total  area  is  1350  square  miles,  the 
population  about  423,000. 

The  climate  of  all  these  districts  is  warm  but  healthy.  That  of  Singapore  in 
particular  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  its  temperature,  the  annual  range 
of  the  thermometer,  reckoned  from  the  mean  lowest  to  the  mean  highest  tempera- 
ture, being  only  about  nineteen  degrees  (71°  to  90°  R).  The  rainfall  at  the  same 
time  is  abundant,  amounting  to  from  about  60  to  100  inches  annually,  and  in 
consequence  the  succession  of  vegetation  is  unbroken,  and  the  island  enjoys 
perpetual  verdure  and  perpetual  bloom.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  jungle  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but  since  the  occupation  of  the 
island  by  the  British  a  number  of  pepper  and  gambier  plantations  have  been 
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formed  by  Chinese  settlers.  All  the  districts  are  well  fitted  for  the  production 
of  spices,  sago,  tapioca,  sugar-cane,  and  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products: 
but  their  importance  is  chiefly  due  to  their  trade,  which  has  a  total  annual  value 
of  about  thirty  millions  sterling,  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  belonging  to  Singapore. 
This  seat  of  trade,  the  most  important  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  is  entirely  a 
creation  of  the  British.  When  it  was  fixed  on  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  1819 
as  a  suitable  spot  for  a  trading  settlement  the  island  contained  only  a  handful 
of  people;  at  the  present  day  it  contains  more  than  100,000.  The  majority  of 
these  are  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Malays,  the  Europeans  numbering 
only  from  6000  to  7000.  The  town  next  in  importance  to  Singapore  is  Malacca, 
with  a  mixed  population  of  about  13,000.  Malacca  is  one  of  the  earliest 
European  settlements  in  the  East.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
admiral  Albuquerque  in  1511 ;  in  1641  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the 
Dutch.  From  1765  to  1818  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  from  the  latter 
year  to  1824  again  in  those  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  1824  it  was  restored  to  the 
British  in  exchange  for  the  settlement  of  Bencoolen  belonging  to  the  East  Indian 
Company  on  Sumatra.  The  island  of  Penang  was  ceded  by  a  native  prince  to 
the  British  in  1786,  Province  Wellesley  in  1798,  Dinding  in  1826,  but  this  last 
territory  was  not  finally  declared  British  till  af'cr  the  disturbances  in  Perak  in 
1874-75. 


BURMA. 

Burma  or  Birma  is  a  state  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  immed- 
iately to  the  east  of  British  India  and  the  north  of  British  Burma.  On  maps 
Burma  is  usually  represented  as  extending  ncith wards  to  Tibet;  but  the  northern- 
most part  of  this  territory,  a  wild  mountainous  region,  is  in  reality  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  independent  tribes  or  tribes  over  whom  the  King  of  Burma  or 
his  representative  exercises  an  authority  little  more  than  nominal.  The  area 
that  may  be  assigned  to  this  independent  territory  is  about  18,000  square  miles 
and  the  population  about  200,000;  while  the  area  of  Burma  itself  is  about 
176,500  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  about  4,000,000,  or  upwards 
of  22  to  the  square  mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  PRODUCTIONS.-The  mountains  in  the  north, 
which  have  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  gradually  decline  in  elevation 
towards  Burma  proper,  and  end  in  a  hill  country  in  which  broad  alluvial  valleys, 
covered  with  the  richest  soil,  spread  themselves  out  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers, 
especially  the  Irawadi  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  south  and  east  the  country 
again  becomes  mountainous,  and  these  parts  are  mainly  inhabited  by  tribes  which, 
though  they  pay  tribute  to  the  King  of  Burma,  are  otherwise  independent.  The 
amount  of  water  discharged  by  the  Irawadi  is  enormous.  At  Bhamo  it  has  at 
times  exceeded  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  is  about  one-third  higher 
than  the  mean  annual  discharge  per  second  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  agricultural  products  are  mainly  rice,  in  the  plains  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills,  wheat,  maize,  and  legumes  in  the  higher  cultivated  districts; 
also  cotton  (in  the  middle  course  of  the  Irawadi),  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tea,  besides 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  tea-plant  is  native  in  the  upper  regions, 
and  its  product  is  exported  in  great  quantity  to  the  lower  lands.  The  methods 
of  cultivation  are  in  all  cases  very  defective.  The  forests  are  rich  in  fine  timber, 


The  Valley  of  the  Irawadi  at  its  confluence  with  Myit-Nge,  about  650  miles  from  the  sea. 

especially  teak,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  The  chief  locality  of 
this  trade  is  the  province  of  Niengyan  in  the  south,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade 
is  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sittang  in  about 
20°  N.  Cattle  are  reared  only  for  draught  and  as  beasts  of  burden,  since  the 
religion  of  the  people  forbids  the  use  of  animal  food.  As  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  the  white  elephant  is  regarded  with  great  reverence.  He  is 
kept  in  great  state;  special  attendants  are  appointed  for  him,  and  one  of  the 
most  fertile  cotton  districts  in  the  country  is  set  apart  as  his  domain.  Though 
called  white  the  elephant  so  honoured  is  said  never  to  be  of  that  colour.  The 
lighter  in  colour  he  is  the  better  is  he  fitted  for  the  purpose,  but  a  tolerably 
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dark-coloured  elephant  may  be  so  distinguished  if  only  he  has  bright  spots 
behind  the  ears,  and  on  the  trunk  and  forehead. 

Burma  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones  are 
the  only  ones  that  receive  any  great  share  of  attention.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the 
upper  parts  of  all  the  rivers,  and  silver  is  worked  by  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
east.  A  snow-white  marble  is  quarried  and  is  much  used  for  statues  of  Buddha, 
and  a  beautiful  transparent  kind  of  serpentine  is  obtained  in  nodules  from 
boulders  of  jade.  The  precious  stones  include  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
topazes,  and  others,  sometimes  of  great  size,  and  are  found  in  the  beds  of  somo 
small  brooks  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Ava.  All  those  whose 
value  exceeds  about  £3,  10s.  are  claimed  for  the  royal  treasury.  Among  other 
minerals  may  be  mentioned  iron,  which  is  found  in  great  purity,  and  lead. 
Petroleum  is  another  important  mineral  product,  and  furnishes  the  chief 
illuminating  material  used  by  the  Burmese.  There  are  likewise  rich  mines  of 
amber  in  the  Hookong  valley  south-east  of  the  Patkoi  range,  by  which  Burma  is 
separated  from  Assam.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  Burmese  are  bells, 
weapons  of  war,  paper  made  from  bamboo  fibres,  and  cotton  and  linen  cloth. 
The  Burmese  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  and  sometimes  make  them  of  great 
size.  They  have  not,  like  our  bells,  suspended  hammers,  but  are  hung  low  and 
struck  with  detached  hammers  that  are  kept  lying  beside  them.  The  trade  of 
the  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river  Irawadi,  on  which  the 
British  now  maintain  steam  communication  between  Rangoon  and  Bhamo.  It 
was  long  hoped  that  a  trade  route  might  be  opened  up  by  this  river  and  valley 
to  south-western  China,  but  the  most  recent  expeditions  that  have  followed  this 
route  seem  to  have  proved  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  this.  "The 
trade  route  from  Yiinnan-fu  to  Momein,"  says  Mr.  Baber,  the  author  of  a  report 
on  one  of  these  expeditions,  "  is  the  worst  possible  route,  with  the  least  conceiv- 
able trade."  Yet  the  existence  of  a  road  between  these  points  constructed  at 
an  immense  expenditure  of  labour,  sometimes  up  ascents  of  3000  and  even  6000 
feet  or  across  tremendous  chasms,  shows  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  trade  by 
this  route,  but  it  is  now  in  all  probability  for  ever  abandoned  since  the  com- 
modities of  south-western  China  have  found  a  more  convenient  outlet  to  the 
south-east  by  water. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  &c.— The  main  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Burma  are  Burmese  proper,  or  Mranma  as  they  call  themselves,  who  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  both  in  its  middle  course  (Upper  Burma)  and  its  lower 
course  (British  Burma).  They  are  small,  well-proportioned  of  a  brown  (never 
dusky)  complexion,  and  are  distinguished  from  neighbouring  nations  by  their 
superior  vivacity  and  good-humour.  Towards  strangers  they  are  polite  and 
hospitable,  but  even  to  Europeans  never  servile.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  open 
and  candid,  and  make  good  faithful  servants.  The  head  of  a  Burmese  house- 
hold is  indeed  said  to  make,  as  a  rule,  a  very  affectionate  husband,  and  in  no 
eastern  country  is  so  much  freedom  allowed  to  women.  Polygamy  is  lawful,  but 
rare.  Both  marriage  and  divorce  can  be  effected  with  very  little  ceremony,  but 
for  all  that  separation  between  man  and  wife  is  by  no  means  common.  The 
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chief  amusement  of  the  Burmese  is  their  theatre,  where  declamation,  dancing, 
and  music  alternate.  The  new  year  is  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  purification. 
At  this  time  young  women  appear  in  public  with  water  and  sprinkle  every  one 
they  please.  It  is  considered  improper,  however,  to  sprinkle  females  first,  or 
those  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  at  all.  Among  the  Burmese  the  distinguished 
dead  are  burned;  the  poor  are  interred;  the  richest  are  embalmed,  commonly  in 
the  ancient  simple  mode,  namely  in  honey.  The  language  of  the  Burmese  is 
monosyllabic,  but  the  sacred  language,  the  language  of  religious  services  as  well 
as  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  is  the  Pali,  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit.  The  ordinary 
writing  materials  are  carbonized  paper  and  a  pencil  of  steatite,  but  in  the  case  of 
documents  intended  for  preservation  the  writing  is  most  commonly  executed  on 
dried  palm-leaves  by  means  of  an  iron  style.  The  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
rich  have  leaves  made  of  thin  pieces  of  ivory,  with  gilt  edges.  The  Burmese  in 
general  are  fond  of  gilding  everything.  The  literary  Burmese  translate  from  the 
English  all  important  works  of  science,  particularly  on  astronomy  and  law. 
Houses  and  other  buildings  among  the  Burmese  are  very  slight,  as  the  govern- 
ment requires  them  to  be  chiefly  of  wood  or  bamboo,  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
stone  or  brick  except  for  pagodas  and  other  religious  edifices,  and  buildings 
intended  for  the  king  himself.  Even  these  buildings,  however,  are  in  most  cases 
of  wood.  The  king's  palace  itself  is  essentially  a  wooden  erection,  elaborately 
carved,  lacquered,  painted,  and  gilt. 

The  indispensable  part  of  the  dress  of  both  sexes  is  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
from  two  to  three  yards  long  and  about  one  yard  broad.  By  the  men  it  is  com- 
pactly wound  round  the  loins,  but  the  women  pass  it  two  or  three  times  round 
the  waist  and  fasten  it  by  making  the  free  end  lap  over  between  the  body  and 
the  garment,  allowing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cloth  to  hang  down.  To  this 
various  articles  of  attire  are  added,  and  on  special  occasions  a  white  cotton  or 
muslin  jacket  open  in  front  and  with  tight  sleeves  is  worn.  The  officials  and 
people  of  the  better  class  wear  during  the  cold  season  a  silk  jacket  paddei  with 
cotton  wool  and  lined  with  fur,  the  fur  being  always  worn  next  the  body. 
Wooden  sandals  are  generally  worn,  but  when  the  roads  are  muddy  they  are 
taken  off  and  carried  under  the  arm.  Both  men  and  women  wear  ear-rings 
(nadouns),  which  are  usually  hollow  bell-mouthed  pieces  of  amber,  ivory,  glass, 
silver,  gold,  or  some  other  material,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  rank 
of  women  is  distinguished  by  the  fillets  and  ornaments  by  which  the  hair  is 
bound  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  a  woman  wishes  to  be  par- 
ticularly fine  she  stains  her  nails  and  the  palms  of  her  hands  of  a  red  colour; 
she  strews  on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandal- wood;  with  the  same  powder  she 
sometimes  rubs  her  face;  and  she  tinges  her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids 
with  black  The  last  custom  is  sometimes  adopted  by  the  men.  Both  sexes 
wear  the  hair  long;  the  men  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 
women  on  the  back.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  carries  an  umbrella.  Tat- 
tooing, chiefly  on  the  legs,  prevails  among  the  male  part  of  the  population;  and 
the  chewing  of  betel  and  smoking  of  tobacco  are  universal. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  that  of  Buddha,  which  is,  however,  professed 
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here  with  less  purity  than  in  Ceylon.  Worship  of  nats  as  good  or  evil  spirits 
is  here  prevalent,  as  it  is  throughout  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  (See  CEYLON, 
Religion.)  Dreams  and  omens  are  also  believed  in,  and  various  modes  of 
enchantment  practised,  although  all  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Gautama.  Amulets  and  charms  of  amber  are  very  popular,  and  when  a  piece 
of  amber  is  found  with  a  fly  in  it,  it  is  highly  prized,  as  it  is  believed  to  protect 
the  wearer  against  sickness,  robbery,  scandal,  loss  by  fire,  and  all  other 
calamities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vows  of  purity  and  chastity  taken  by  the 
monks  are  said  to  be  less  frequently  broken  here  than  in  many  other  Buddhist 
countries,  and  charity,  which  is  so  prominent  a  virtue  in  Buddhist  morality,  is 
said  to  be  largely  practised,  even  to  an  extent  that  is  looked  upon  by  western 
nations  as  a  fault. 

The  Burmese  possess  a  complete  system  of  education,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
boys  of  the  better  classes  are  concerned.  These  are  required  to  reside  in  a 
religious  house  for  three  years,  and  there  they  act  as  servants  to  the  priests,  who 
instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  their  religion.  Time  is  reckoned  among  the  Burmese  by  lunar 
years,  and  every  thirteen  years  five  leap  years,  each  lengthened  by  one  month, 
are  introduced  in  order  to  keep  the  year  in  correspondence  with  the  seasons. 

Next  after  the  Burmese  proper  the  most  important  section  of  the  population 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Burma  consists  of  the  Shan  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous regions  east  of  about  Ion.  97°  E.,  and  north  of  about  lat.  24°  N.  They 
are  the  same  race  as  is  found  under  the  name  of  Laos  in  the  empire  of  Siam, 
and  the  same  also  as  is  met  with  in  parts  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China. 
They  live  under  their  own  chiefs,  who  pay  a  trifling  tribute  to  the  King  of  Burma 
merely  as  an  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty,  and  in  some  cases  they  send  such 
tribute  both  to  Mandalay  and  Peking.  Among  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Nagas, 
Khamtis,  and  Singfus,  the  last,  also  called  Kakhyen,  being  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable district  to  the  south  of  Assam.  What  stamps  them  as  one  race  is  their 
language,  which  is  the  same  among  all  the  tribes,  and  is  allied  to  the  Burmese, 
but  much  more  closely  akin  to  that  of  Siam.  In  religion  they  are  for  the  most 
part  professed  Buddhists,  but  some  of  the  tribes  worship  only  good  and  evil  spirits. 
They  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  a  barbarous  race.  The  women  are  described 
as  fine-looking,  skilful,  industrious,  and  well  dressed.  Their  mountains  produce 
abundance  of  excellent  teak,  and  horses  and  gum-lac  are  also  among  the  articles 
which  they  bring  periodically  to  Moulmein  for  sale. 

GOVERNMENT  AJSTD  DEFENCE.— The  form  of  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  king  having  unlimited  power  over  life  and  property.  The  king 
is  styled  "  his  gold-footed  majesty,"  and  even  European  ambassadors  are  required, 
by  the  code  of  Burmese  etiquette,  to  take  off  their  shoes  before  being  introduced 
into  his  presence.  The  royal  symbol  is  the  peacock.  The  authority  of  the  king 
is  very  oppressive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but  is  less  and  less  felt 
the  further  one  goes  from  that  centre.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs 
duties  both  on  imports  and  exports,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cotton, 
timber,  lead,  petroleum,  rubies,  and  other  commodities.  The  standing  army  is 
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small.  Levies  are  made  in  case  of  war  by  way  of  conscription;  and  a  specified 
number  of  houses  is  required  to  furnish  a  soldier  completely  equipped,  or  pay  a 
considerable  fine.  All  men  from  their  seventeenth  to  their  sixtieth  year  are 
liable  for  service. 

CHIEF  TOWNS  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS.— The  seat  of  government, 
after  oscillating  between  Ava  and  Amarapoora,  is  now  fixed  in  Mandalay,  a  new 
town,  founded  in  1857,  and  situated  in  a  dusty  plain,  2  or  3  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Irawadi,  and  about  seven  miles  north  of  Amarapoora.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  number  of  squares  inclosing  one  another.  In  the  innermost  of  these 
squares  lives  the  king  with  the  officials  of  the  palace;  in  the  next  the  other 
officers  of  state  and  the  soldiers,  occupying  isolated  houses;  and  in  the  outermost 
the  rest  of  the  population,  whose  dwellings  are  small  huts  made  of  bamboo  rods 
covered  with  matting  and  resting  on  stakes  buried  in  the  mud.  The  shops  of 
the  Chinese,  Mussulmans,  and  Armenians,  in  whose  hands  is  the  whole  of  the 
trade,  are  as  a  rule  much  more  substantial  in  their  character,  and  contrast  very 
favourably  in  their  external  appearance  with  the  houses  of  the  native  Burmese. 
Temples,  pagodas,  and  monasteries  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Brick  walls 
surround  each  of  the  two  inner  squares,  and  another  wall  skirted  by  a  moat 
encompasses  the  whole  town.  The  population  of  Mandalay  is  estimated  at 
65,000,  one-tenth  of  the  number  being  priests.  Both  Ava  and  Amarapoora,  lower 
down  on  the  Irawadi,  are  now  completely  deserted,  but  still  preserve  numerous 
white-roofed  or  gilded  temples  and  pagodas  to  remind  one  of  their  former  glory.  A 
considerable  distance  still  lower  down  on  the  same  river  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
a  still  older  capital  of  Burma,  Pagan.  It  held  the  dignity  of  being  the  Burmese 
capital  from  its  foundation  in  the  ninth  century  to  its  destruction  by  the  Tatar 
army  of  Kubla  Khan  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  Its  ruins  extend 
through  a  length  of  about  8  miles  with  a  breadth  of  about  2,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  remains  of  nearly  a  thousand  temples  are  contained  in  it.  Some  of  these 
are  magnificent  structures  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  repair,  but  the  majority  are 
in  ruins.  The  temple  of  Ananda,  one  of  these  still  in  a  state  of  preservation  is 
built  in  seven  stories,  all  except  the  uppermost  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The 
total  height  is  183  feet,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  foundation  story 
nearly  200  feet,  to  which  must  be  added  the  breadth  of  a  projecting  portico 
(about  40  feet)  in  the  middle  of  each  side. 

THE  KAEENS. 

The  Karens  are  a  tribe  found  in  the  mountain  forest  regions  of  the  south  of 
the  Burman  kingdom  and  the  east  of  British  Burma,  and  also  in-  an  independent 
tract  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salwen  between  the  Burman  kingdom  and 
the  British  division  of  Pegu.  The  south-western  portion  of  the  independent 
territory  is  mountainous,  having  heights  rising  to  about  8000  feet,  but  the 
north-eastern  tract  is  more  level  and  has  fertile  valleys  in  which  the  Karens 
have  settled  down  to  agriculture.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  very  barbarous 
people,  but  they  are  credited  with  a  conspicuous  talent  for  music.  Physically 
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they  .are  of  a  robust  frame.  The  estimates  of  their  numbers  vary,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  exceed  half  a  million.  The  area  of  the  territory  recognized  in  the 
Treaty  of  Mandalay  of  June  21,  1875,  as  independent  both  of  Burma  and  British 
India  is  about  4000  square  miles. 


SIAM. 

Siam  (called  by  the  natives  Thai,  and  by  the  Burmese,  Yudra)  is  an  extensive 
kingdom  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Burma,  between 
British  Burma  on  the  west  and  Anam  on  the  east.  Its  total  area  is  about 
280,560  square  miles,  which  includes  about  208,350  square  miles  belonging  to 
Siam  proper  and  Laos,  23,400  square  miles  belonging  to  the  south-eastern 
provinces  of  Siemrab  and  Battambong  formerly  included  in  Cambodia,  and 
about  48,900  square  miles  belonging  to  tributary  states  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
extending  down  to-  about  5°  N.  lat.  The  entire  population  is  estimated  at  about 
5,750,000,  or  about  20  to  the  square  mile;  and  of  this  total  4,650,000  is  assigned 
to  Siam  proper  and  Laos,  500,000  to  the  Cambodian  provinces,  and  600,000  to 
the  Malay  states. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous  in  the 
north,  but  to  the  south  consists  of  broad  plains  with  wide  stretches  of  well- 
wooded  hill  country,  in  some  places  rising  in  terraces  from  the  lowlands  traversed 
by  its  rivers.  Off  the  coasts  at  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles  are  numerous  islands, 
mostly  rocky,  and  considerably  elevated.  There  are,  besides  numerous  small 
rivers,  tAvo  great  navigable  streams — the  Menam  or  Meinam,  and  the  Mekong  or 
Cambodia.  Of  these  the  Menam  is  the  most  important,  as  intersecting  the 
greater  part  of  Siam  proper,  and  almost  monopolizing  its  trade  and  navigation. 
All  the  Siamese  rivers  are  flooded  between  June  and  September,  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  mainly  due  the  fertility  of  their  basins.  The  soil  of  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Menam  is  of  great  fertility,  consisting  of  thick  beds  of  alluvium 
from  the  yearly  inundations  of  that  river.  The  more  mountainous  parts  are  of 
sand  and  limestone,  arid,  uncultivated,  or  covered  with  forests.  The  Cambodian 
provinces  were,  as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  remained  intact,  the  most 
fertile  tracts  of  that  state,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bastian,  the  only  parts  of  that 
state  capable  of  an  extensive  cultivation.  The  climate  of  so  extensive  a  country 
varies  of  course  with  the  latitude  and  the  elevation  of  its  surface.  Here,  as  in 
neighbouring  countries,  the  temperature  and  rainfall  are  governed  by  the 
monsoons,  the  north-east  monsoon  prevailing  from  December  to  March,  the 
south-west  from  about  May  to  October.  The  former  is  dry  and  cool,  and 
reduces  the  temperature  to  between  44°  and  55°  Fahr.;  the  latter  wet  and 
warm,  and  raises  the  temperature  to  between  70°  and  97°.  On  the  whole  the 
country  is  healthy,  though  in  the  wet  season  ague  and  cholera  are  prevalent. 
In  marshy  districts  also  cholera  and  small-pox  are  endemic. 

VEGETATION —Kice  is  by  far  the  most  important  object  of  cultivation,  and 
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thrives  admirably  over  the  whole  of  the  region,  about  12,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  inundated  by  the  Menam,  There  are  two  rice  harvests,  the  more 
important  in  November  and  the  less  important  in  July.  Of  the  tropical 
farinaceous  roots  the  Siamese  raise  the  usual  varieties,  and  among  others  the 
sweet-potato.  Coco  and  areca  palms  are  numerous,  especially  the  former,  in  the 
lower  districts;  and  the  oil  is  extensively  exported.  No  part  of  the  East  is  more 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of  its  fruits.  The  mango,  mangosteen, 
litchi,  durian,  pomegranate,  guava,  pine-apple,  and,  in  short,  all  the  fruits  of 
South-eastern  Asia,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  tropical  America,  are  abundant,  and 
of  exquisite  quality.  Of  these  fruits  those  most  commonly  found  in  Siamese 
gardens  are  the  durian  and  the  mangosteen,  and  the  Siamese  think  that  the  two 
must  be  eaten  together  in  order  that  the  cooling  properties  of  the  latter  may 
correct  the  heating  properties  of  the  former.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  sugar  is  also  obtained  from  the  coco-palm. 
Black  pepper  of  good  quality,  tobacco,  and  cotton  of  several  sorts  are  largely 
produced.  Cardamoms  are  plentifully  obtained  in  royal  preserves  strictly 
guarded.  Gamboge  is  yielded  by  a  species  of  Garcinia  in  the  forests  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  in  the  Siamese  portion  of  Cambodia  (whence  its 
name).  In  the  same  districts  also  are  procured  large  quantities  of  scented  agila, 
eagle,  or  aloes-wood,  which  is  found  still  more  abundantly  in  Anam  (which  see). 
Sappan-wood  is  procured  extensively  from  the  forests  between  lat.  10°  and  13°. 
Excellent  teak-timber  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Upper  Siam,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  construction  of  junks  and  temples.  The  cultivation  of  the  Cambodian 
provinces  especially  is  very  far  behind  what  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  and  what 
it  must  have  been  when  the  Cambodian  kingdom  was  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
possessing,  as  its  architectural  remains  show,  a  civilization  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  development.  (See  below.) 

ZOOLOGY.— Among  carnivorous  animals  are  the  tiger  and  leopard,  the  bear, 
otter,  the  musk-civet^  the  cat  and  the  dog,  both  wild  and  domestic.  Porcupines, 
squirrels,  rats,  and  mice  are  common.  The  pangolin  or  scaly  ant-eater  is  found 
in  the  forests;  and  its  scaly  skin  is  sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  esteem  it  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  The  orang-outang  and  other  species  of  apes  are  pretty 
abundant  Among  the  ruminating  quadrupeds  are  found  seven  species  of  deer, 
the  sheep,  goat,  ox,  and  buffalo.  The  horses  are  of  small  size  (under  1 3  hands), 
and  are  not  much  reared  by  the  natives,  those  in  use  being  principally  procured 
from  Yunnan  in  China.  The  hog  exists  abundantly  in  the  forests,  and  is 
domesticated  by  the  Chinese  residents.  The  single-horned  rhinoceros  is  met 
with  in  unusual  numbers,  and  is  hunted  for  its  hide  and  horn,  both  of  which  are 
exported  to  China,  The  principal  boast  of  the  Siamese,  however,  is  in  the  high 
perfection  of  their  elephants,  which  here  attain  a  size  and  beauty  elsewhere 
unknown,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  India.  A  very  great  additional 
value  is  set  on  white  elephants,  which,  when  captured,  become  the  property  of 
the  king,  and  are  kept  at  Bangkok  in  as  great  state  as  they  are  at  Mandalay. 
They  are  watched  and  tended  with  the  utmost  care,  and  are  adorned  with  goHe 
ornaments  wherever  they  can  be  attached.  Among  the  birds  the  water  birds 
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rice,  sugar,  pepper,  sesamum,  sappan-wood,  hides,  and  cardamoms,  and  among 
other  articles  are  teak  and  other  kinds  of  timber,  coco-palm  oil,  cotton,  peas,  gam- 
boge, birds'-nests,  ivory,  &c.,  as  well  as  tin  and  zinc  from  the  Malay  provinces. 
The  foreign  trade  is  conducted  chiefly  with  China,  the  southern  ports  of  Anam, 
Java,  Singapore,  Pulo-Penang,  &c.,  and  occasionally  with  British  India,  the  United 
States,  and  Britain.  In  1855  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Siam  by 
Great  Britain,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  great  advance  of  trade.  The 
shipping  returns  show  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  trade  reckoned  by  value  is 
carried  on  in  British  vessels.  Next  to  British  vessels  the  largest  tonnage  is  that 
of  the  Siamese  vessels,  some  of  which  are  built  after  European  models,  while 
others  are  junks.  The  chief  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical  or  bat,  a  silver  coin,  the 
value  of  which  is  about  2s.  6d.;  the  Mexican  dollar,  value  4s.  2d.,  is  also  common. 
Bronze  money  has  recently  been  introduced  from  Britain.  The  chief  weights 
are  the  catty  =  1^  lb.,  and  the  picul  =133  Ibs. 

INHABITANTS,  RELIGION,  &c.— The  inhabitants  of  Siam  are  estimated  to 
be  composed  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  Siamese  proper,  about  one-third 
Laos,  about  one-sixth  Chinese,  and  the  remaining  sixth  Malays,  Cambodians, 
and  some  smaller  tribes  in  the  hills.  The  Siamese  proper  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Burmese,  whom  they  resemble  in  their  general  appearance.  Their 
dress  also  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Burmese,  and  the  principal  difference  in 
external  appearance  between  a  native  of  Burma  and  a  native  of  Siam  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  former  wears  the  hair  long,  the  latter  after  the  years  of 
puberty  has  it  cut  short.  The  cutting  of  the  hair  is  always  an  important 
ceremony,  and  after  this  ceremony  the  men  retain  only  a  bunch  of  short  erect  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  skull,  which  is  constantly  shaven  all  round,  while  the  women  have 
their  hair  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  length  of  the  hair  diminishes  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  downwards.  They  also  wear  side-locks  which  hang  down  behind 
the  ear.  They  universally  stain  the  teeth  with  an  indelible  black  dye ;  and  the 
better  classes  often  permit  the  finger-nails  to  grow  to  an  enormous  length.  The 
principal  food  of  the  people  is  rice,  generally  eaten  along  with  onion  and  pepper 
sauce  or  curry.  Fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  also  largely  consumed.  The 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forbidden  by  their  religion,  and  though  this  pro- 
hibition is  not  strictly  attended  to,  the  Siamese  are  not  much  addicted  to  this 
land  of  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  chewing  the  betel-nut,  which, 
as  in  Burma,  is  universal,  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
a  species  of  intoxication,  and  a  worse  kind  of  intoxication  is  sometimes  due  to 
eating  a  kind  of  fruit  called  the  lamphong,  the  use  of  which  is  on  that  account 
forbidden  by  royal  decree.  In  consequence  of  their  addiction  to  the  practice 
of  betel-nut  chewing,  the  mouths  of  the  Siamese  are  nearly  always  stained 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  it  is  to  conceal  the  discoloration  of  the  teeth  that 
ensues  from  it  that  the  custom  of  staining  them  black  is  followed.  The  Siamese 
are  described  as  lively,  timid,  inconstant,  servile,  and  indolent,  but  humane 
and  charitable;  a  prominent  feature  in  their  character  is  their  excessive  national 
vanity,  which  exceeds  even  that  of  the  Chinese.  • 

The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  lightly  constructed,  like  those  of  most  other 
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parts  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  of  bamboo  stakes  covered  with  matting  (generally 
of  palm-leaves),  but  many  in  the  capital  are  built  of  teak,  and  a  few  of  brick  and 
mortar.  On  their  religious  edifices,  however,  the  Siamese  bestow  abundant 
labour  and  expense;  these  are  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  covered  with 
tiles,  having  all  the  wood-work  laboriously  carved  and  gilded,  and  filled  with 
carved  and  richly-gilt  images  of  Buddha.  Plaster  decorations  are  also  largely  used, 
and  these  are  often  further  ornamented  with  mosaics  in  mirror  and  coloured  glass. 

All  classes  of  the  population  except  the  nobles  and  the  officers  of  state  with 
their  families  are  distinguished  by  a  tattoo  mark  on  the  wrist.  Umbrellas  are 
universally  carried  by  the  higher  classes,  and  they  indicate  by  certain  distinctions 
the  rank  of  the  bearer.  Those  having  several  shades  rising  above  one  another 
on  the  same  stalk  are  symbols  of  royal  dignity.  About  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  are  estimated  to  be  slaves.  These  slaves  are  either  debtors  who  being 
unable  to  pay  their  debts  have  been  handed  over  to  their  creditors,  captives  in 
war,  or  persons  bound  to  perform  certain  services  for  the  public  benefit,  and 
for  this  purpose  standing  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Those  belonging  to  the 
first  class  obtain  their  freedom  as  soon  as  they  can  pay  their  debts,  and  those 
of  the  second  class  as  soon  as  they  can  pay  the  sum  at  which  their  value  is 
estimated. 

The  Siamese  language  is  one  of  the  monosyllabic  languages,  and  resembles 
Chinese  in  the  importance  given  to  tone,  the  same  word  having  often  several 
very  different  meanings  according  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  pronounced.  The 
literature  is  meagre  and  uninteresting.  They  have  some  excellent  fables,  with 
very  good  dramas  (mostly  borrowed  from  the  Chinese),  and  other  poems. 
Rhymes  are  very  abundant  in  Siamese,  and  their  poems  are  full  of  rhyming 
jingles  and  alliteration.  The  printing-press  has  been  introduced  in  recent  years, 
and  many  of  the  best  Siamese  works  can  now  be  had  in  a  printed  form.  Educa- 
tion is  carried  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  majority  of  the  men  are  said  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  but  few  can  do  more  than  read  and 
write  awkwardly,  and  perhaps  cast  accounts. 

The  religion  is,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Buddhism,  but  there 
are  perhaps  even  more  superstitions  connected  with  its  observance,  or  existing  in 
spite  of  it,  here  than  in  Burma.  Tutelary  deities  are  worshipped,  and  have 
sanctuaries  erected  to  them  of  wicker-work  with  figures  of  clay  inside,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  dwellings  of  those  on  whose  property  they  are 
placed.  Similar  sanctuaries  or  demon-temples  are  erected  here  and  there  in  the 
towns  for  the  public  benefit,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  king  or  that  of  officials 
or  private  citizens.  Dreams,  omens,  and  enchantments  are  held  to  be  of  great 
account,  and  amulets  are  very  commonly  worn.  A  highly  esteemed  form  of 
amulet  consists  of  a  little  plate  of  gold  with  a  text  inscribed  upon  it  by  a  priest 
in  the  Pali  dialect,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  Several  remarkable 
festivals,  religious  and  other,  are  celebrated  by  the  Siamese  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  most  impressive  of  these  are  held  at  the  time  of  full-moon  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  months.  At  each  of  these  festivals  large  numbers  of 
baskets  made  of  leaves  are  set  on  fire  and  floated  down  the  river,  and  at  the 
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same  time  fireworks  representing  flowers  and  shrubs  are  set  off  by  the  king. 
Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  meaning  of  these  observances.  According  to 
one  they  are  performed  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  divinities  of  earth  and  water 
for  the  defilements  that  man  has  wrought  in  both  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
According  to  another  the  floating  burning  baskets  are  intended  to  convey  offer- 
ings to  the  footprint  of  Buddha  which  is  impressed  on  a  steep  sandhill  on  a 
distant  shore  of  the  great  ocean,  while  the  fireworks  are  intended  to  commemorate 
the  descent  of  Buddha  from  heaven  to  earth.  Perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to 
Christian  missionaries.  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  existed  in  Bangkok  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  formed  several  congregations  chiefly  among 
Portuguese  settlers,  immigrants  from  India,  and  people  of  mixed  race.  Protestant 
missionaries  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  have  made  few  converts.  In  general  Buddhists  regard  with  complete 
indifference  the  efforts  of  the  preachers  of  rival  religions  to  spread  their  faith, 
resting  with  the  most  sovereign  confidence  in  the  unassailableness  of  their  own. 

The  Laos,  who  inhabit  north  and  east  Siam,  are,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
members  of  the  Shan  tribes,  and  speak  a  language  which  is  only  dialectically 
different  from  that  of  the  Siamese.  They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  polite- 
ness, as  well  as  by  honesty  in  their  dealings  not  only  with  each  other  but  with 
other  tribes  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Their  women  are  exempted  from 
arduous  and  degrading  kinds  of  labour,  and  are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of 
Siam.  The  people  seem  to  have  great  skill  in  the  domestication  of  elephants, 
which  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  large  herds  grazing  along  with  cattle  and 
performing  all  kinds  of  work.  There  is  no  means  of  estimating  the  number  of 
the  Laos,  but  the  population  is  very  sparse. 

GOVERNMENT,  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  government  of  Siam  is  a  thorough 
despotism,  subject  to  no  restraint,  except  the  apprehension  of  popular  tumult  or 
foreign  invasion.  Nominally  there  are  always  two  kings  reigning  at  one  time, 
but  in  reality  the  one  called  the  first  king  wields  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
while  the  second  king,  though  he  enjoys  royal  honours,  takes  a  share  in  the  admin- 
istration only  when  the  first  invites  him  to  do  so.  The  dignity  of  king  is 
elective,  but  only  those  can  be  elected  for  this  honour  who  are  of  royal  blood 
both  by  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side.  The  electors  are  the  nobles.  The 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  the  products  of  the  land,  customs  duties, 
monopolies  (opium  and  gaming  houses),  tribute  from  the  Cambodian  provinces, 
&c.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  Cambodians  consists  principally  of  rice,  cardamoms, 
and  bees'-wax.  Of  the  first  a  definite  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  is  paid 
as  tribute,  the  amount  of  the  produce  being  regularly  estimated  after  the  harvest; 
of  the  other  two  articles  a  fixed  quantity  has  to  be  paid  every  year  by  the  bulk 
of  the  Cambodian  provinces;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  round  the 
Lake  of  Tali  Seb,  who  are  not  liable  for  forced  labour,  as  most  of  the  subjects  of 
Siam  are,  have  to  send  to  Bangkok  four  pounds  of  bees'-wax  per  man.  The 
standing  army  consists  only  of  a  small  body  of  troops  recruited  from  the  guilds 
of  workmen  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  war  and  the  military  officials.  All 
carpenters  are,  however,  enrolled  as  soldiers.  In  time  of  war  every  Siamese 
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is  liable  for  service,  and  during  the  period  for  which  those  who  are  called  up  are 
required  they  receive  only  food  and  clothing.  For  centuries  the  Siamese 
government  paid  tribute  to  China,  but  since  1852  this  tribute  has  been  refused. 
In  1855  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  a  European  power  (Great  Britain)  was 
concluded;  since  that  date  several  others  have  been  entered  into,  and  the 
Siamese  government  has  in  recent  years  been  showing  an  increasing  desire  to 
extend  its  intercourse  with  nations  outside  the  bounds  of  Asia. 

CHIEF  TOWNS  AND  REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY.— Bangkok  ("  the  town  of 
wild  olives"),  the  capital  of  Siam,  stands  on  the  Menam,  about  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  has  a  population  of  about  500,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Chinese 
and  more  than  a 
tenth  priests.  What 
gives  the  town  its 
peculiar  stamp  is  the 
immense  number  of 
its  pagodas,  with 
their  variegated 
roofs  covered  with 
polished  or  glazed 
tiles,  and  their  gilded 
pinnacles.  With  the 
pagodas  are  always 
connected  the  mon- 
asteries, and  to 
these  there  belong 
also  gardens,  courts, 
tanks,  and  chapels, 
which  combine  to 

form  a  vihan  or  conventual  establishment.  The  largest  of  these  establish- 
ments is  that  of  Vat  Pho,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  a  broad  street  near 
the  palace.  One  half  of  it  consists  of  the  residences  of  many  hundreds  of 
monks,  and  is  divided  into  numbered  streets.  All  religious  as  well  as  all 
royal  edifices  are  built  of  stone  on  mounds  of  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height, 
intended  to  raise  the  buildings  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations. 
As  in  Canton  and  other  places  in  China,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
reside  permanently  on  the  river  in  boats  or  floating-houses.  About  10  miles 
to  the  north  of  Bangkok  is  Phrabat,  a  celebrated  resort  of  Buddhist  pilgrims. 
The  chief  object  of  pilgrimage  is  to  see  "  the  footprint  of  Buddha,"  above 
which  one  of  the  numerous  temples  of  the  locality  has  been  built.  This  temple 
or  tower  is  entirely  gilt  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  interior  has  a  floor  paved 
with  silver,  and  in  the  background  a  silver  statue  of  Buddha  6  feet  high  under 
a  golden  canopy  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  footprint  itself  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  structure  behind  a  silver  lattice,  and  is  completely  covered  with 
gems  and  gold  rings.  About  45  miles  above  Bangkok,  on  the  same  river, 
stands  Ayuthia,  also  called  Krung-Khao,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  The  old  town 
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Principal  Entrance  to  the  Nakhon  or  Ongkor  Vat. 


was  destroyed  by  the  Burmese  in  1766,  and  is  now  represented  only  by  ruins  of 
temples  and  palaces.  It  stood  on  higher  ground  than  the  new  town,  from  which 
its  remains  are  separated  by  a  dense  wood.  The  new  town  may  be  said  to  stand 
in  the  river  itself,  and  like  Venice  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  In  popu- 
lation it  is  little 
inferior  to 
Bangkok. 

The  most  re- 
markable re- 
mains of  anti- 
quity in  Siam 
belong  to  the 
Cambodian 
provinces, 
where  there  are 
some  architec- 
tural remains 
of  a  former 
civilization  not 
surpassed  in 
interest  by  any 
others  in  the 

whole  world.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ruins  that  has  yet  been  examined 
by  European  travellers  is  the  temple  known  as  Nakhon  or  Ongkor1  Vat,  literally 
"  the  temple  of  the  city,"  being  situated  about  4  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  of 
Nakhon  or  Ongkor  Thorn,  which  was  the  capital  of  a  Cambodian  kingdom  from 
the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Both  city  and  temple  are  situated  in  a  plain 
about  50  miles  wide  extending  between  the  Lake  of  Tali  Seb  and  the  hills  on  the 
north.  The  size  of  the  temple  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  mark  it  out  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  edifices  in  the  world.  The  whole  inclosure,  which  includes 
the  ditch  surrounding  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  is  almost  an  exact  square 
with  sides  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length;  the  temple  proper  is  a  similar  figure  with 
sides  of  more  than  600  feet  in  length.  But  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
design,  and  the  elaborateness,  appropriateness,  and  delicacy  of  its  ornamen- 
tation are  no  less  remarkable  than  its  size.  The  temple  proper  consists  of 
three  inclosures  similar  in  shape,  of  which  the  inner  ones  are  each  raised  from 
15  to  20  feet  above  that  next  outside  it,  and  has  in  elevation  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pyramid,  surmounted  by  several  towers  also  pyramidally  arranged 
and  culminating  in  a  central  tower  180  feet  high.  The  three  inclosures 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  very  beautiful  design,  and  that 
of  the  outermost  is  double,  and  skilfully  constructed  so  as  to  exclude  the 
sun  but  admit  the  light  and  air.  The  wall  of  this  inclosure,  the  surface 
of  which  is  for  the  most  part  sculptured  in  very  low  relief  with  battle-scenes 
from  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata,  "  is  built  of  large  stones  without  cement, 

i  Both  Nakhon  and  Ongkor  are  corruptions  of  the  Hindu  Nagar  or  Nuggur,  a  city. 
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and  so  beautifully  fitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  joints  between  the 
stones"  (Fergusson's  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture}.  The  whole 
edifice  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  park  or  garden  about  1100  yards  in  length  and 
breadth,  adorned  with  artificial  ponds,  and  having  its  boundary  walls,  separating 
it  from  the  exterior  ditch  or  moat,  furnished,  like  the  three  inner  inclosures, 
with  colonnades.  The  temple  was  originally  built,  according  to  Fergusson,  for 
snake-worship,  but  was  afterwards  appropriated  for  the  services  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  The  building  shows,  not  only  in  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  sculptures 
already  referred  to,  but  in  other  ways,  the  influence  of  Indian  architects,  but 
possesses  features  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  India.  Numerous  other 
remains  of  the  bygone  civilization  to  which  the  Nakhon  Vat  belongs  are  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Cambodian  provinces  of  Siam,  especially  in  the 
city  of  Nakhon  Thorn  itself,  at  Patentaphrom,  the  place  to  which  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Cambodian  kingdom  was  transferred  from  Nakhon  Thorn, 
apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  at  Panomsok.  Those 
of  Patentaphrom  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  style  than  those  of  the  older  capital, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  general  decline  in  taste. 

THE   MALAY   PENINSULA. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  the  name  given  to  the  long  narrow  projection  that 
proceeds  first  south  and  then  south-east  from  the  western  part  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  The  chain  of  mountains  by  which  this  peninsula  is  traversed  longi- 
tudinally becomes  gradually  lower  towards  the  south.  At  no  point  do  its  peaks 
attain  any  great  elevation,  never  reaching  4000  feet.  The  highest  summit  is 
Ophir  or  Gunong  Ledang,  an  isolated  mountain  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
3840  feet.  What  is  not  mountainous  is  mostly  hill-country,  but  on  the  coasts 
there  are  a  few  considerable  level  tracts.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite  and 
clay-slate;  porphyry,  hornblende,  and  quartz  are  found  towards  the  south,  and 
laterite  occurs  on  the  west  coast.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  on  the  whole  more 
healthy  than  is  usual  in  the  tropics.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  arc 
covered  with  dense  woods  of  tropical  trees,  among  which  wander  herds  of  wild 
elephants,  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  wild  buffaloes,  tapirs,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
other  feline  animals.  The  valleys  of  the  numerous  rivers,  which  are  in  some 
cases  navigable  far  into  the  interior,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  principal  cultivated  products  are  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  pepper.  The  minerals  of  the  peninsula  are  important,  and 
above  all,  tin,  which  is  found  in  great  quantity  at  intervals  between  about  3° 
and  8°  N.  lat.  A  strip  of  about  50  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth  extending 
along  the  base  of  the  Laroot  range  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Perak,  from  about 
4°  20'  N.,  is  particularly  rich  in  this  mineral,  the  supply  of  which  is  reported  to 
be  inexhaustible.  Hitherto  only  a  small  portion  of  this  district  has  been  actually 
worked.  The  miners  are  mostly  Chinese.  Gold  and  iron  are  also  found,  the 
former  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  and  on  Mount  Ophir,  which  is  so  called  from 
having  been  identified  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible.  Iron  has 
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been  found  in  several  parts  of  Perak  in  the  form  of  immense  masses  of  solid  ore. 
Saltpetre  has  also  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  same  district. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  a  race  which  has  now  spread 
over  all  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  its 
original  home  in  the  south-east  of  Asia.  Those  now  found  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  appear  to  have  crossed  over  from  the  district  of  Menangkabu  on 
Sumatra,  and  to  have  formed  their  first  settlements  on  the  peninsula  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  As  regards  their  physical  appearance  the  Malays 
are  rather  under  the  middle  height,  brown  in  colour,  with  black  straight  hair 
usually  worn  short,  well-shaped  mouth  and  nose,  except  that  the  latter  is  some- 
what too  distended  at  the  nostrils,  and  round,  black,  intelligent  eyes.  They 
have  neither  beard  nor  whiskers,  and  only  a  very  slight  moustache  when  there  is 
one  at  all.  Their  language  is  agglutinative,  that  is,  composed  of  words  in  which 
monosyllabic  roots  are  always  distinctly  recognizable,  although  new  meanings 
are  formed  by  the  addition  of  other  syllables.  These  new  forms  are,  however, 
themselves  treated  exactly  as  roots,  and  have  not  as  a  rule  any  exclusive  function 
assigned  to  them.  The  same  root  or  group  of  roots  may  be  used  as  a  noun, 
adjective,  verb,  or  even  preposition.  The  only  parts  of  speech  that  have  as  yet 
had  a  distinct  function  assigned  to  them  are  pronouns,  demonstrative  particles, 
and  in  some  cases  prepositions.  To  express  such  an  idea  as,  I  go  to  the  east,  they 
have  to  resort  to  some  such  phrase  as,  My  journey  to  the  east.  The  Malays 
being  to  a  large  extent  a  trading  people,  their  language  serves  as  a  kind  of 
lingua  franca  from  Ceylon  to  New  Guinea. 

In  religion  the  Malays  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  Mohammedans,  but  they 
are  not  fanatical.  Their  character  is  not  usually  represented  in  a  very  favour- 
able light,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  when  roused  they  are  apt  to  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  ferocity.  This  disposition  is  frequently  manifested  in  warfare, 
and  the  practice  of  running  amuck  (many  a  mok),  or  running  riot  with  naked 
weapons,  attacking  every  one  they  meet,  a  practice  to  which  they  are  apt  to  resort 
when  grossly  insulted  or  outraged,  is  another  indication  of  their  violence  of 
temper.  On  the  coast  they  have  long  been  addicted  to  piracy,  but  this  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  misgovernment  has  rendered  piracy  the  easiest 
if  not  the  only  mode  of  gaining  a  living;  for  in  the  interior,  where  they  settle 
down  to  peaceful  pursuits,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  display  any  savageness  of  dis- 
position. All  accounts  agree  in  representing  them  as  incapable  of  enduring 
prolonged  mental  or  physical  labour,  and  in  general  as  idle  and  improvident 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  peninsula  has  been  invaded  by  large  numbers 
of  Chinese,  who  are  steadily  gaining  ground  by  their  industry.  The  whole 
population  of  the  peninsula  is  estimated  at  900,000,  and  of  these  nearly  a  fourth 
are  believed  to  be  Chinese.  In  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  interior  there 
still  dwell  about  10,000  survivors  of  a  race  of  black  savages,  known  to  the 
Malays  as  Oran  Utan  (men  of  the  woods),  Oran  Bukit  (men  of  the  mountains), 
or  Oran  Binue  (men  of  the  interior).  They  are  declared  by  the  Eussian  traveller 
Miklucho  Maklay,  who  vdsited  them  in  1875,  to  belong  to  the  Papuan  family. 

Politically  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the  British  portions,  is 
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divided  Among  a  number  of  more  or  less  independent  chiefs.  Those  in  the 
north  are  tributary  to  Siam,  but  the  tribute  is  little  more  than  a  trifling  acknow- 
ledgment of  suzerainty;  but  all  are  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of 
Britain.  The  principal  states  on  the  west  coast  are  Queda,  Perak,  and  Salan- 
gore,  to  the  south  of  which  lies  a  confederacy  of  smaller  states  knoAvn  as  the 
Nigri  Simbilan;  on  the  east  coast,  Pahang,  Kirmaman,  Tunganu,  Kelantan, 
Patani  and  Singora.  In  all  the  states  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  slaves, 
their  masters  forming  the  nobility  and  having  the  right  to  sell  their  services  to 
whoever  will  pay  for  them. 


CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia,  or  more  properly  Camboja,  is  a  kingdom  under  the  protectorate 
of  France  lying  between  Siam  and  French  Cochin-China.  Its  area  is  32,380 
square  miles,  estimated  population  1,500,000,  or  about  46  to  the  square  mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  eastern  part  of  Cambodia  is  for  the  most  part 
low  and  level,  the  western  part  mountainous.  The  latter  region  especially  is 
far  from  being  well  known,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  mountains  are  disposed.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to 
form  regular  chains,  but  to  be  agglomerated  in  confused  groups.  On  the  east 
isolated  granitic  or  quartzose  hills  form  almost  the  only  elevations.  The  most 
important  feature  of  Cambodia  is  its  river,  the  Mekong,  which  partly  separates 
it  from  Anam  and  partly  traverses  the  country.  It  touches  the  confines  of  the 
country  a  short  distance  below  a  magnificent  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  and  after 
flowing  almost  in  a  direct  line  due  south,  traverses  the  south-east  of  Cambodia 
in  a  general  south-westerly  direction,  until  at  Panompeng  it  divides  into  two 
branches  and  turns  to  the  south-east.  The  importance  of  this  stream  consists 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  annually  inundates  all  the  lower  parts  of  Cambodia, 
that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  surface.  The  waters  rise  from  June 
to  September,  and  in  the  latter  month  the  whole  of  the  east  and  south  resembles 
a  vast  sea  studded  with  islands.  The  inundation  waters  do  not  all  proceed 
directly  from  the  Mekong  itself,  but  are  conveyed  to  the  interior  by  natural 
channels  or  canals,  many  of  which  are  dry  for  half  the  year,  while  the  others 
convey  water  to  the  Mekong  at  one  period,  and  at  another  convey  water  from 
that  river  until  being  filled  to  overflowing  they  spread  their  waters  over  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  most  important  of  these  alternating  streams  is  the 
Udong  River,  which  communicates  at  its  upper  extremity  with  the  great 
Lake  of  Tali  Seb  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  and  the 
Cambodian  provinces  of  Siam.  The  length  of  this  lake  in  flood  is  said  to  be 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles;  but 
during  the  dry  season  (from  February  to  June)  the  lake  is  greatly  reduced  in 
superficial  extent  and  still  more  hi  depth.  In  this  season  of  the  year  it  has  a 
depth  of  only  4  feet,  while  in  flood  the  depth  is  increased  from  30  to  40  feet. 
The  stream  that  alternately  drains  and  feeds  this  lake  has  a  length  of  about 
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75  miles,  a  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  a  depth  varying  with  the  seasons 
from  about  25  to  65  feet.  The  Lake  of  Tali  Seb  is  only  the  largest  example  of 
numerous  lakes  of  the  kind  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  low  country.  Most 
of  these  indeed  are  embraced  by  the  general  inundation,  and  appear  as  distinct 
lakes  only  when  the  waters  have  subsided,  and  many  of  them  dry  up  altogether. 
Others  become  mere  marshes,  of  which  there  are  several  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— The  climate  on  the  whole  is  mild  and 
pleasant  except  during  the  height  of  the  rains,  from  June  to  September,  when  it 
is  extremely  sultry.  Like  other  countries  similarly  situated  Cambodia  has  a  wet 
and  a  dry  season,  but  these  seasons  are  not  exactly  coincident  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waters  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  last  paragraph.  The 
rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  November  inclusive,  the  dry  from  December  to 
May.  In  respect  of  salubrity  the  climate,  like  that  of  other  countries  having  a 
similar  alternation  of  seasons,  is  not  favourable  to  Europeans.  A  prolonged 
residence  renders  natives  of  European  countries  subject  to  fevers  and  ansemia. 
Typhoons  occur,  but  not  so  commonly  as  in  Anam. 

The  whole  of  the  area  of  Cambodia  subject  to  inundation  is  covered  with  r, 
rich  alluvial  soil,  but  almost  the  only  parts  now  cultivated  are  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  which,  even  with  very  imperfect  cultivation,  yield  abundant  supplies 
for  the  scanty  population,  and  even  afford  a  surplus  for  export.  The 
products  are  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  anise-seed,  melons,  betel- 
nuts,  cardamoms,  &c.  The  areca-palm,  from  which  the  betel-nut  is  obtained, 
is  cultivated  without  much  trouble  in  large  gardens.  For  rice  Cambodia 
is  looked  upon  as  the  granary  of  Anam.  The  mountains  of  the  north-west, 
which  are  all  well-wooded,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  commercial  pro- 
ducts, but  these  are  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  indolent  and  backward 
inhabitants.  On  almost  all  the  mountains  vanilla  grows  wild  in  abundance. 
Excellent  cardamoms,  various  species  of  india-rubber  trees,  and  the  gutta-percha 
tree  are  also  plentiful.  Stick-lac  is  already  one  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  the  land.  Teak-wood  and  other  kinds  of  timber  are  also  obtainable  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  dye-woods  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  with  great  skill. 

But  far  more  important  than  any  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  land  are 
the  products  of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Tali  Seb.  The  fishing  season  takes  place  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  the  catching  of  the  fish  being  then  rendered  much 
more  easy  by  the  fact  that  they  are  then  crowded  together  in  a  more  contracted 
space.  The  fish  are  salted  and  dried,  and  not  only  form  an  important  part  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  constitute  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  country. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  also  considerable,  but  is  almost  completely 
neglected.  Iron  abounds,  and  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Gold,  argenti- 
ferous lead,  and  copper  are  also  found. 

ZOOLOGY.— Both  the  great  pachyderms  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros,  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Cambodia.  The  elephant  is  not 
so  useful  an  animal  as  it  is  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
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but  chiefly  serves  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  men  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  buffalo 
is  the  true  beast  of  burden  in  the  country,  and  is  used  also  in  agriculture.  The 
native  horse  is  small,  and  neither  it  nor  the  native  ox  is  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  tiger  and  the  leopard  are  rare,  but  all  the  more  abundant  are  deer  and  small 
game.  The  crocodile  infests  the  rivers  in  certain  parts,  and  numerous  aquatic 
birds  are  to  be  seen  on  the  river  banks.  Snakes  and  other  reptiles  are  abundant, 
but  the  most  intolerable  pests  of  the  country  are  the  mosquito  and  the  leech. 
The  latter  seems  to  spring  up  out  of  the  soil  with  the  first  appearance  of  rain. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  TRADE.— The  manufactures  of  the  country  are,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  backward  condition  of  the  population  generally, 
extremely  unimportant,  and  would  scarcely  require  to  be  mentioned  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  one  branch  in  which  the  Cambodians  have  earned  a 
reputation  among  their  neighbours.  This  branch  is  the  making  of  langutis,  the 
long  narrow  pieces  of  cloth,  which  are  wound  round  the  loins  and  form  the 
principal  article  of  dress  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 
Those  made  by  the  Cambodians  are  much  sought  after  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  tints  and  the  elegance  of  their  design.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  and  its  whole  amount  is  very  trifling.  The  principal  exports  are 
fish,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  raw  silk,  resins,  lac,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  ivory. 
The  ivory  is  the  property  of  the  king.  The  only  port  is  Campot. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  Cambodians 
proper,  who  call  themselves  Khmer,  and  are  called  by  the  Siamese  Kammen, 
are  a  people  akin  to  the  other  chief  races  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  but  are  said 
to  have  less  strongly  marked  Mongolian  features.  They  are  tall  and  well  made, 
but  of  an  easy  and  indolent  disposition,  inclined  to  leave  all  the  more  arduous 
kinds  of  labour  to  more  enterprising  races,  such  as  the  Chinese.  They  are  fond 
of  music  and  poetry,  and  accompany  their  songs,  which  are  frequently  impro- 
visations, with  instruments  playing  simple  and  pleasing,  though  rather  mono- 
tonous melodies.  Their  religion  is  Buddhism,  and,  as  in  other  Buddhist  countries, 
pagodas  are  numerous.  A  considerable  number  of  the  people  are  slaves,  and  of 
these  many  are,  as  in  Siam,  debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  consequently 
bound  as  slaves  to  their  creditors  till  they  can  pay  their  ransom.  Another  class 
of  slaves  are  hereditary  slaves,  the  descendants  of  criminals  and  rebels,  who  are 
in  the  service  of  the  king  and  the  pagodas;  and  a  third  class  consists  of  members 
of  wild  hill  tribes,  captured  by  Laos  slave-hunters,  and  sold  in  the  Cambodian 
markets.  The  language  of  the  Cambodians  is  not  strictly  monosyllabic,  but  con- 
tains words  of  two  and  even  three  but  seldom  more  syllables,  and  it  is  not  spoken, 
like  the  Siamese,  with  distinctions  of  tone  to  mark  differences  of  sense.  The 
government,  as  in  the  other  principal  states  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  is  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  king  is  regarded  as  proprietor  of  all  the  soil,  and  the  impost 
levied  on  the  land  where  it  is  cultivated  is  regarded  as  the  rent.  The  remainder 
of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  the  farming 
of  gaming  establishments  and  the  opium  traffic,  both  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  All  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  liable  for  military 
service  as  well  as  for  any  other  duties  that  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  king. 

34 
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The  Chinese  make  up  about  one-ninth  of  the  population,  and  another  con- 
siderable though  much  smaller  section  is  composed  of  Malays  and  Shams.  The 
latter  are  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Malays,  Sunnite  Mohammedans  in  religion,  inhabit- 
ing the  districts  contiguous  to  the  great  Lake  of  Tali  Seb.  There  is  also  a  certain 
proportion  of  Anamites,  together  with  a  few  isolated  hill  tribes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  of  the  Kouis,  who  inhabit  the  north-east,  and  support 
themselves  chiefly  by  fishing  and  smelting  a  little  iron. 

The  present  capital  of  Cambodia  is  Panompeng  (Pnom-Penh),  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Mekong,  after  receiving  the  Udong,  divides  into  two  branches. 
Its  population  is  said  to  exceed  30,000.  The  town  of  Udong,  on  the  Udong 
River,  was  formerly  the  capital. 

At  one  time  Cambodia  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  with  a  very  advanced 
civilization,  evidences  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  some  very  remarkable 
architectural  remains.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  in  the  provinces  now  attached 
to  Siam,  and  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  section  devoted  to  that  countn". 
A  large  portion  of  Cambodia  in  the  north-west  was  annexed  by  Siam  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  further  annexations  (including  the  pro- 
vinces containing  the  remains  just  referred  to)  were  made  early  in  the  present 
century.  At  last  Cambodia  seemed  about  to  be  swallowed  up  altogether,  when 
the  French  intervened,  and  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1864  virtually  took  the 
country  under  its  own  protection,  although  Siam  also  was  recognized  in  the 
treaty  as  one  of  the  protecting  powers. 
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French  Cochin-China  is  a  French  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  Lower  Cochin-China,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Anam.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Cambodia  and  Anam,  on  the  Chinese  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  has  an  area  of  21,710  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
1,597,000,  or  rather  less  than  74  to  the  square  mile. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  French  Cochin-China  are  hilly,  but  the 
rest  of  the  territory  consists  almost  entirely  of  low  alluvial  land,  completely 
intersected  by  the  mouths  of  the  Mekong  and  the  Saigon,  and  the  numerous 
channels  still  known  by  the  Spanish  name  of  arroyos,  which  connect  these  mouths 
at  different  points  with  each  other  and  the  sea.  The  lowlands,  where  the  waters 
stagnate,  are  covered  with  a  rank  vegetation  from  3  to  10  feet  high;  contiguous 
to  the  flowing  streams  are  extensive  rice-grounds.  Where  the  soil  is  somewhat 
raised  above  the  water-level  it  is  very  fertile,  and  in  some  places  ranges  of  low 
hills  follow  the  line  of  the  rivers.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  are  grown 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  maize,  indigo,  and  betel.  Among  the  other  products  are 
tea,  gums,  cocoa-nut  oil,  silk,  spices,  and  various  farinaceous  and  aromatic 
articles.  The  people  raise  also  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
birds;  the  first  being  employed  in  agriculture,  and,  as  well  as  oxen,  for  draught 
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purposes.  The  forests  in  the  north  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  at  least  3000 
square  miles,  and  abound  in  a  variety  of  excellent  timber.  The  climate  is  hotter, 
more  humid,  and  more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  Europeans  than  that  of 
Cambodia.  Its  insalubrity,  indeed,  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  reduce  the  term  of  residence  of  French  soldiers,  sailors,  and  officials  sent  out 
to  this  settlement.  A  prolonged  stay  is  almost  certain  to  induce  the  condition 
known  as  tropical  anaemia,  to  which  many  succumb,  while  many  others  return 
home  with  their  strength  exhausted.  The  alternation  of  the  seasons  is  the  same 
as  in  Cambodia,  but  is  accompanied  by  different  phenomena.  The  periodical 
inundations  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  Mekong  do  not  extend,  except  in  a 
limited  measure,  to  this  territory,  where  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  rainy 
season  is  almost  daily  storms,  which  are  sometimes  of  extreme  violence.  Indus- 
trial arts  are  as  yet  limited  among  the  natives.  '  They  are  skilful  in  all  kinds  of 
basket-work,  in  which  they  use  the  reeds  and  other  similar  materials  which 
abound  in  the  low  lands;  silk  and  cotton  are  also  wrought.  But  they  excel  in 
the  use  of  wood,  of  which  their  elaborately  carved  temples,  pagodas,  and 
tombs  are  built.  Coarse  silks  are  also  manufactured,  and  about  50,000,000  Ibs. 
of  salt  are  annually  obtained  from  the  salt-works  of  Baxuyen  near  the  mouth 
of  the  westernmost  arm  of  the  Mekong,  and  Baria  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
north-east.  The  people  live  in  villages  adjacent  to  the  rivers,  which,  on  account 
of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  country  for  land  traffic,  form  the  chief  means  of 
communication.  Most  of  the  important  towns  are  now,  however,  connected 
with  Saigon  by  roads  practicable  for  carriages.  Their  houses  are  either  tiled  or 
thatched  with  straw,  the  roofs  being  supported  with  wooden  pillars;  the  better 
class  are  in  two  sections,  the  inner  apartments  and  the  outer  verandah,  the  latter 
serving  for  use  in  the  daytime.  They  are  often  well  furnished,  and  not  devoid 
of  comfort.  The  kinds  of  money  principally  used  are,  for  large  sums,  Mexican 
dollars  of  the  value  of  about  4s.  2d.,  and  bars  of  silver  called  nen  of  the  value  of 
from  .£3  to  <£4 ;  and  for  small  sums  the  sepeck,  a  coin  made  of  a  brittle  alloy  the 
chief  constituent  of  which  is  zinc,  and  having,  like  the  Chinese  cash,  a  square  hole 
in  the  middle  to  allow  of  their  being  strung  together.  Their  value  is  so  small 
that  ten  of  them  are  scarcely  equal  to  ^d.  French  coins  are  also  authorized,  but 
are  not  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Anamese,  who,  however,  are  noticeably  smaller 
and  of  weaker  physical  frame  than  their  kinsmen  in  Anam;  a  difference  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marshy  rice-fields  in  which  the  former  live  are 
less  favourable  to  physical  development  than  the  mountainous  regions  occupied 
by  the  latter.  Besides  Anamese  there  are  about  100,000  Cambodians,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Chinese,  and  in  addition  some  Malays,  Shams,  and  members 
of  other  tribes,  and  a  few  hundred  Europeans.  The  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor  resident  at  Saigon,  who  is  assisted  by  a  deliberative  council 
composed  of  the  military  commandant,  the  head  of  the  civil  administration,  and 
the  director  of  the  interior.  The  territory  is  organized  in  departments,  prefec- 
tures, sub-prefectures,  and  cantons. 

The  chief  town  of  French  Cochin-China  is  Saigon  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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river  of  the  same  name,  about  35  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the  China  Sea. 
The  town  was  in  great  part  destroyed  on  its  capture  by  the  French  in  1859,  but 
has  been  restored  since  that  time,  and  now  presents  much  of  a  European  appear- 
ance. The  Saigon  river  is  navigable  even  at  low-tide  up  to  the  town,  which  has 
an  active  trade  with  China,  Siam,  Singapore,  Java,  and  other  places;  and  large 
quantities  of  British  manufactures,  and  of  wines,  spirits,  and  French  manufac- 
tures, are  imported.  The  chief  export  is  rice,  but  cotton,  silk,  hides,  and  fish  are 
also  exported.  British  vessels  have  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  Since  the 
occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  French  a  mixed  language,  composed  of 
Anamese,  French,  English,  Javanese,  Portuguese,  and  other  elements,  has  come 
into  use  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  natives  and  foreigners.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  115,000. 

The  provinces  of  French  Cochin-China  belonged  till  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  but  at  that  date  they  were 
seized  by  Anam.  In  1863  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Mekong  were  ceded  by  the  King  of  Anam  to  France  after  a  war  which  owed  its 
origin  to  persecutions  of  French  missionaries  in  Anam.  Those  on  the  right  bank 
(the  western  provinces)  were  seized  by  the  French  in  1867  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  risings  of  the  people  of  Cochin-China,  which  were  fomented,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  French  rulers,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 
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Anam  is  an  empire  occupying  the  east  side  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula  along 
the  China  Sea,  and  has  a  length  of  about  850  miles,  with  a  breadth  from  about 
110  miles  near  the  middle  to  upwards  of  400  miles  in  the  extreme  north.  It  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  Tonquin  in  the  north,  Cochin-China  proper 
with  Champa  in  the  east,  and  the  territory  of  the  Laos  tribes  in  the  west  of  the 
portion  lying  south  of  Tonquin.  The  area  of  Tonquin  is  about  64,000  square 
miles,  the  estimated  population  15,000,000,  or  about  235  to  the  square  mile;  the 
area  of  Cochin-China  proper  and  the  Laos  territory  about  106,000  square  miles, 
the  estimated  population  6,000,000,  or  about  57  to  the  square  mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES,  CLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— The  whole  of  the 
coast  is  considerably  indented,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  where  it 
affords  many  safe  and  commodious  harbours;  and  the  view  which  the  country 
presents  from  the  sea  is  that  of  a  varied  landscape,  composed  of  bold  headlands, 
picturesque  valleys,  well-cultivated  slopes,  extensive  downs,  and  low  plains, 
frequently  terminating  in  sand  hills,  with  a  background  of  rather  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Along  the  coast  there  are  numerous  groups  of  islands. 

Tonquin  is  mountainous  on  the  north,  but  in  the  east  is  nearly  level,  ter- 
minating towards  the  sea  in  an  alluvial  plain.  It  is  generally  fertile,  yielding 
good  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  fruits,  ginger,  and  spices,  with  a  great  variety  of 
varnish-trees,  areca  palms,  &c.  The  principal  river  is  the  Song-ka,  which  flows 
from  the  interior  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin 
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by  several  outlets.  It  has  numerous  tributaries,  and  several  branches  are  joined 
together  by  canals,  both  for  irrigation  and  commerce.  Its  periodical  overflowings 
fertilize  the  rice  fields  within  the  reach  of  its  waters.  The  climate  resembles 
that  of  Bengal,  but  participates  in  the  oppressive  heat  and  very  disagreeable 
cold  of  China.  It  is  peculiarly  subject  also  to  typhoons,  which  sweep  the  land 
with  inconceivable  violence.  Tonquin  is  the  only  part  of  the  empire  that  is  rich 
in  metals,  producing  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  A  great 
deal  of  gold  is  found  also  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  thousands  of  people  being 
employed  in  collecting  it. 

Cochin-China  Proper,  or  Dang-Trong,  lying  between  lat.  12°  and  18° 
30'  north,  and  averaging  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  hitherto  unexplored  by  any  European.  The  country 
is  for  10  miles  inland  a  complete  desert,  and  is  generally  sterile,  but  contains 
many  fertile  spots.  Its  sandy  soil  also  bears  productions  peculiar  to  this  region, 
including  eagle-wood  (a  corruption  of  the  Malay  name  agila  wood),  which  attains 
greater  perfection  here  than  anywhere  else.  This  wood  is  much  esteemed  all 
over  Asia  for  its  pungent  fragrancy,  and  is,  on  this  account,  in  constant  use 
in  burning  incense  to  idols.  In  the  more  favoured  districts  grain  and  leguminous 
plants  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  among  other  vegetable  products 
are  sugar-cane  and  cinnamon,  the  latter  of  superior  quality.  Mention  may  also 
be  made  of  a  plant  called  by  the  natives  tsai,  from  which  the  Anamese  obtain 
a  very  solid  emerald  green  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  indigo  is  derived 
from  the  indigo  plant. 

Champa  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  the  empire.  It  is  extremely 
sterile,  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  sand  hills,  without  any  vegetation;  peaks, 
with  stunted  shrubs,  granite  formations  of  every  description,  and  a  reddish, 
disintegrated  mass  of  stones.  Its  coast,  however,  abounds  in  excellent  harbours, 
and  it  yields  at  least  one  valuable  production — the  eagle-wood,  above  mentioned 
as  a  product  of  Cochin-China  proper. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— The  geology  of  Anam  presents  little  variety, 
its  prevailing  formations  being  primitive,  and  consisting  mainly  of  granite  or 
syenite,  with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  quartz,  marble,  limestone,  and  horn- 
blende. As  elsewhere  mentioned,  iron,  gold,  and  silver  are  found  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  Tonquin,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  empire.  There,  also, 
great  masses  of  beautiful  white  marble  with  blue  streaks  are  found.  The 
singular  mountain  at  Cape  Varela,  in  Cochin-China,  one  of  whose  peaks  has  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  broken  and  falling  column,  is  supposed  to  contain  some 
veins  of  silver;  and  at  about  half  its  height  there  is  a  thermal  spring  of  very 
high  temperature.  According  to  the  reports  of  missionaries  coal  is  found  in  the 
middle  provinces  of  the  empire  almost  on  the  surface.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the 
country  consists  of  clay,  loam,  or  sand,  which  alternates  or  is  mixed  with  gypsum 
and  ferruginous  matter;  and  the  sand  in  many  parts  accumulates  extensively 
upon  the  coast,  and  forms  large  lagoons  and  dangerous  shoals. 

MANUFACTURES,  TRADE,  &c.— The  principal  branches  of  industry  prac- 
tised by  the  natives  are  spinning  of  cotton  and  silk,  the  weaving  of  these  into 
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coarse  fabrics,  the  preparation  of  varnish,  the  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware, 
the  smelting  of  iron,  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  and  the  construction  of  ships 
or  junks.  Except  in  Tonquin  there  is  only  one  road  in  the  empire.  This  road 
extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  empire  from  Lower  Cochin-China  to 
Kaobangtran,  the  former  capital  of  Tonquin.  Even  this  road  is  not  kept  in 
very  good  condition,  and  there  are  no  bridges  across  the  numerous  streams  that 
intersect  it,  and  which  must  consequently  be  crossed  either  on  boats  or  by 
fords.  In  Tonquin  there  are  one  or  two  other  roads  branching  off  from  this 
main  one. 

The  internal  trade  is  conducted  chiefly  on  the  rivers  of  Tonquin  and  along 
the  sea-coast.  Goods  are  conveyed  in  junks,  which  are  well  constructed  and 
managed,  and  average  40  or  50  tons  burden.  The  trade  between  Hue  and 
Tonquin,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  foreign  trade,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  The  latter  is  chiefly  with  China,  Siam,  and  the  British  settlements  on 
the  Straits  of  Malacca;  the  principal  ports  are  Kesho  in  Tonquin,  and  Phuyen, 
Quinhon,  and  Hue  in  Cochin-China. 

The  coin  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  but  of  baser  metal.  Sepecks 
are  here,  as  in  French  Cochin-China,  the  common  medium  of  exchange  for  small 
amounts.  The  gold  and  silver  pieces  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  like  Chinese 
ink,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  reign  in  which  they  were  cast;  the  measures  of 
length  and  capacity  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  China. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  &c.— The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  both 
of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  are  Anamese.  They  are  said  to  be  the  worst 
formed  and  the  ugliest  of  the  Mongoloid  races  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula.  In 
height  they  are  under  the  middle  size,  and  they  are  said  to  be  of  less  robust 
frame  than  the  surrounding  peoples.  Their  colour  is  a  dirty  yellow,  darker 
than 'that  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Laos,  but  lighter  than  that  of  the  Cambodians. 
Their  nose  is  smaller  and  more  flattened  than  in  any  of  the  other  races  in  the 
peninsula;  their  shoulders  are  rounded  and  narrow,  and  their  waist  thick.  But 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  all  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Anamese, 
whose  feet  are  always  uncovered,  is  the  fact  that  the  great  toe  is  always  turned 
inwards  to  a  considerable  extent;  to  a  greater  extent  than  among  other  peoples 
who  go  with  naked  feet,  and  in  whom  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  that 
divergence  of  the  great  toe.  Both  men  and  women  among  the  Anamese  wear 
the  hair  as  long  as  it  will  grow.  Their  hair  is  an  ornament  on  which  they  pride 
themselves,  and  they  often  anoint  it  with  castor-oil  or  the  oil  of  the  coco-palm. 
Both  sexes  have  nearly  the  same  costume,  consisting  of  wide  trousers  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  silk  belt,  and  above  them  a  blouse  or  tunic  reaching  to 
the  knees.  The  latter  garment  is  replaced  on  occasions  of  ceremony  by  one  of 
greater  length  and  fuller  make,  as  well  as  of  better  material.  The  huts  of  the 
poor  are  made,  like  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  of  bamboo? 
covered  with  leaves  of  the  dwarf -palm;  but  the  houses  of  the  richer  classes  have 
a  more  substantial  character.  They  are  always  of  only  one  story,  and  the 
roof  comes  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  which  renders  them  dark 
even  in  the  full  light  of  day,  but  affords  an  agreeable  coolness  in  periods  of  the 
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greatest  heat.  The  duration  of  life  among  the  Anamese  is  short.  Old  men  are 
rare,  and  a  man  of  fifty  is  already  broken  down  by  age. 

In  character  the  Anamese  are  said  to  have  more  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  French  than  any  other  eastern  nation.  They  are  sprightly  and  vivacious,  and 
of  dashing  courage,  but  at  the  same  time  vain,  fickle,  and  frivolous.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  accused  by  others  of  being  servile,  weak,  cruel,  hypocritical,  and 
treacherous.  One  good  quality  seems  to  be  conceded  to  them  by  all  travellers, 
and  that  is  their  temperance  both  in  meat  and  drink.  Their  chief  article  of 
food  is  rice,  their  favourite  drink  warm  water  poured  over  tea  or  aromatic 
leaves.  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  traffic,  a  wife  being  regularly  paid  for.  The 
women  are  in  many  respects  the  mere  drudges  of  man,  performing  all  kinds  of 
household  and  outdoor  work,  and  acting  as  shopkeepers,  brokers,  &c.,  and  are 
generally  treated  with  rigour  and  neglect.  Men  are,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
ported by  female  labour;  and  such  is  the  anomalous  state  of  the  marriage 
relation,  that  women  are  said  to  prefer  strangers,  especially  Chinese,  as 
husbands. 

In  general  the  Anamese  have  many  things  in  common  with  the  natives  of 
southern  China  (the  so-called  Punti  tribes),  with  whom  they  are  closely  allied  by 
race.  Their  customs,  their  language,  their  religion,  are  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  in  China.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  respect  which 
they  show  to  the  dead,  performing  their  obsequies  with  ceremonies  which  some- 
times extend  over  several  days,  and,  as  in  China,  they  wear  white  garments  for 
mourning.  The  basis  of  the  Anamese  language,  which  like  those  of  Siam  and 
China  is  monosyllabic  and  spoken  with  difference  of  tone,  is  Chinese,  but  it 
contains  also  a  host  of  words  of  different  origin.  It  is  by  no  means  mellifluous, 
and  is  spoken  with  extraordinary  rapidity  by  the  natives.  In  writing,  they  use 
the  Chinese  character;  with  considerable  difference,  however,  in  some  of  their 
combinations.  The  language  of  the  educated,  which  is  also  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  administration  and  the  courts  of  justice,  is  pure  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  of  the  mandarins,  and  all  the  literature  is  of  Chinese  origin. 

The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  Buddhism  of  much  the  same 
kind  as  is  professed  in  China;  and  in  Anam,  as  in  China,  the  educated  classes 
adhere  to  the  system  of  Confucius,  or  in  some  cases  to  that  of  Laotse.  The 
Buddhism  of  Anam  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  by 
the  small  number  of  temples  and  priests  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  Anamese  proper,  the  empire  of  Anam  contains  several  other 
sections  of  the  population.  First  of  all  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese 
who  have  immigrated  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  in  whose  hands,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade.  In  the  south  there  are 
some  Malay  settlements,  and  the  Champas,  who  appear  to  be  allied  to  the 
Shams  of  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China.  Laos  tribes  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  both  in  the  west  of  Cochin-China  and  the  north  of  Tonquin.  In 
the  former  district  they  are  called  Mois  by  the  Anamese  and  Khas  by  the  people 
of  Siam,  in  the  latter  they  are  called  Muongs.  They  are  taller  and  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  Anamese,  and  are  described  by  all  who  have  made  acquaint- 
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ance  with  them  as  being  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and  living  in  patriarchal 
fashion  under  their  own  chieftains,  simple  in  their  habits  and  remarkable  for  the 
honesty  of  their  dealings  even  with  foreign  tribes.  They  practise  agriculture 
but  do  not  remain  attached  to  the  same  localities,  and  they  have  some  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  gold. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE.  —  Although  nominally  patriarchal,  the 
government  of  Anam  is  actually  despotic,  even  the  nobility  deriving  their  name 
and  power  from  the  sovereign.  There  are  two  classes  of  mandarins — civil  and 
military — divided  into  ten  orders,  two  of  which  compose  the  king's  council 
The  commune  is  the  basis  of  the  administration,  every  commune  having  a  large 
number  of  officials,  who  are  all  elected  by  the  people  of  rank.  The  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  that  of  China,  but  not  so  well  or  so  mildly  administered  as  in 
that  country.  Every  superior,  whether  natural  or  official,  has  the  power  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  his  inferiors;  the  most  usual  methods  being 
with  the  bamboo  and  the  canque  or  wooden  collar.  Fathers  and  mothers  punish 
their  children;  husbands  their  wives;  superior  officers  their  inferior;  and  these 
the  soldiers.  Capital  punishment,  besides  being  the  penalty  of  higher  offences, 
is  inflicted  for  robbery,  adultery,  and  sometimes  for  malversation  and  corrup- 
tion. In  military  affairs  the  government  claims  the  service  of  every  male  inhabi- 
tant from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  of  age.  As  the  horses  are  indifferent,  there  are 
no  cavalry,  but  a  number  of  elephants  are  attached  to  every  regiment.  For  the 
protection  of  the  coast,  marine  regiments  are  formed,  to  act  as  sailors  and  soldiers 
on  board  the  men-of-war.  These  consist  of  rowing  boats,  which  sail  with  great 
rapidity,  and  are  admirably  worked  with  40  to  100  oars.  They  have  also 
galleys  that  sail  and  row,  vessels  half  junk  and  half  ship,  and  sloops  of  war 
according  to  our  model.  The  revenue  is  principally  derived,  as  in  China,  from 
the  land.  There  is  also  a  poll-tax  for  each  adult  male  subject  not  employed  in 
the  king's  service;  with  sundry  other  contributions  from  the  industry  or  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  The  land-tax  is  partly  paid  in  kind,  and  the 
produce  hoarded  up  in  the  granaries  of  the  capital. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Hue  or  P'huthianthien,  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of 
Anam,  lies  near  the  coast  of  Cochin-China  and  is  said  to  contain  from  50,000  to 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  has  been  strongly  fortified  by  French  engineers,  and  is 
provided  with  excellent  magazines  mostly  situated  on  a  navigable  canal  which 
traverses  the  town.  The  walls  are  60  feet  high,  and  the  ditches  100  feet  broad. 
Before  the  harbour  is  a  bar  on  which  there  is  only  12  feet  of  water  in  spring- 
tides, and  which  causes  a  heavy  surf.  Kesho  or  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonquin, 
stands  on  the  Song-ka,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  about  80,000.  It 
has  broad  streets  adorned  with  gardens,  and  is  altogether  an  agreeable  place  of 
residence.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  trade  with 
Yunnan  develops,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  under  French  influence,  the  Song-ka  having 
been  shown  to  be  navigable  as  far  as  the  province  just  mentioned.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  to  be  seen  the  triple  wall  of  the  old  town  and  the  ruins  of 
the  old  royal  palace,  which  had  a  circumference  of  about  6  miles,  and  was  in  its 
time  one  of  the  most  splendid  royal  residences  in  Asia. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH—  Tonquin  was  at  one  time  an  extensive  kingdom, 
nominally  dependent  on  China,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula. Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  made  itself  completely  independent  of 
China,  The  present  dynasty  reigning  at  Hue  dates  only  from  the  close  of  last 
century,  and  brought  Tonquin  under  its  dominion  in  1802.  By  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Saigon  in  1874  between  the  French  and  the  court  of  Hue  the  Empire 
of  Anam  was  brought  to  a  large  extent  under  French  influence,  and  this  influence 
was  increased  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  that  broke  out  in  1883.  War  was 
declared,  and  the  French  having  captured  Hue  compelled  the  ruler  of  Anam  to 
agree  to  a  peace  highly  favourable  to  the  victors.  In  the  preliminaries  the  prin- 
cipal terms  agreed  upon  were  the  full  recognition  of  the  protectorate  of  France 
over  Anam  and  Tonquin,  the  definitive  annexation  to  French  Cochin-China  of  a 
large  area  in  the  south,  the  appointment  of  French  residents  in  Hue  and  the 
chief  towns  of  all  the  Tonquin  districts,  and  the  supporting  of  these  residents  by 
permanent  French  garrisons,  and  the  placing  of  the  administration  of  the  customs 
of  Anam  in  French  hands.  It  was  agreed  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
should  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Hue  river  and  various  forts  in 
Anam,  and  that  the  coinage  of  French  Cochin-China  should  have  free  circulation 
in  the  empire. 
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The  Chinese  Empire,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  populous  empire  in 
the  world,  being,  according  to  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  formed  of  its  popu- 
lation, considerably  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  populous  as  the  British 
Empire  and  nearly  five  times  as  populous  as  that  of  Russia.  It  occupies  the 
whole  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  south  of  the  Russian  dominions,  and  its  total 
area  is  about  one-sixteenth  less  than  that  of  Siberia,  and  more  than  half  of  that 
of  the  whole  British  Empire.  This  vast  empire  is  usually  divided  into  China 
proper  (including  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan),  which  forms  its  nucleus, 
and  the  following  dependencies : — Manchooria,  Mongolia,  Dzoongaria,  Eastern 


Area  in 

Eng.  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pop.  per  sq. 
mile. 

China  Proper,  

1,553,993 

404,946,514 

260 

Dependencies  : 
Manchooria,         .    . 

367,000 

12  000  000 

32 

Mongolia,  

1,304,000 

2  000  000 

1-5 

Dzoongaria,  

156,225 

600  000 

4 

Eastern  Turkestan, 
Tibet  

431,850 
651,700 

580,000 
6  000  000 

1-3 

10 

Corea,  

96,757 

8  500  000 

87 

Total  Dependencies,... 

3,007,532 

29,680,000 

1 

Grand  Total,  

4,561,525 

434,626,500 

97 
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Turkestan,  Tibet,  and  Corea.  The  authority  which  the  Chinese  exercise  over 
their  dependencies  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Part  of  Manchooria,  for  example, 
is  administered  entirely  as  a  Chinese  province,  while  Corea  does  little  more  than 
profess  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  area  and  estimated  population  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

CHINA   PKOPER 

China  Proper  (called  by  the  Chinese  themselves  Chung  Kwoh,  "  Middle 
Kingdom,"  and  by  Europeans  in  the  middle  ages  Cathay)  forms  the  south-east 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  occupies  about  a  third  of  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  human  structures, 
the  Great  Wall,  which  proceeds  directly  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  for  a 
length  of  1250  miles  forms  the  barrier  between  China  and  Mongolia.  Beyond 
the  wall  on  the  north-west  it  includes  a  large  tract  which  stretches  to  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  is  reckoned  to  the  province  of  Kansoo.  The  following  table  gives 
the  area  and  population  of  the  different  provinces  according  to  the  figures  given 
in  the  sixth  number  of  Behm  and  Wagner's  Serolkerung  der  Erde  (Gotha, 
1880):— 


Provinces. 

Area  in 

Eng.  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pop.  per  sq. 
mile. 

Pechelee,.. 

57,283 

36,879,838 

644 

Shantung,  

53,779 

29,529,877 

549 

Shanse,. 

65,969 

17,056,925 

259 

Honan,  

66,933 

29,069,771 

434 

Kiangsoo,  

40,141 

39,646,924 

987 

Nganhoei,    

54,008 

36,596,988 

677 

Kiangse,  

68,596 

26,513,889 

386 

Fokien,  

45,761 

22,799,556 

498 

Chekiang,  

35,670 

8,100,000 

227 

Hoope,  .  .  . 

69,480 

28,584,564 

411 

Hoonan,  

83,229 

20,048,969 

241 

Shense,.  . 

81,215 

10,309,769 

127 

Kansoo,  

260,599 

19,512,716 

75 

Sechuen,  .. 

185,054 

35,000  000 

190 

Quangtung,  

90,243 

20,152,603 

223 

Quangse,  

77,856 

8,121,327 

104 

Yunnan,  

122,461 

5,823,670 

47 

Queiehoo,  

66,759 

5,679,128 

85 

Island  of  Hainan,  
Island  of  Formosa,  

13,975 
14,982 

2,500,000 
3,020,000 

180 
200 

Total,  

1,553,993 

404,946,514 

260 

With  regard  to  the  population  W.  Lobscheid,  a  missionary  in  Hongkong, 
states  his  belief  that  false  returns  are  issued  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
200,000,000  is  rather  too  high  than  too  low  an  estimate  for  the  total  population 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper.  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  author  of 
The  Middle  Kingdom.,  also  believes  the  usual  estimates  of  the  population  to  be  too 
high,  and  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Missionary  Board  (published  in 
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the  Illustrated  Missionary  News  in  1879)  states  his  belief  that  the  total  population 
does  not  much  exceed  340,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Abb6  David, 
who  made  extensive  travels  in  different  parts  of  China  between  the  years  1864 
and  1870,  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  enormous  population  of  from 
400,000,000  to  500,000,000  which  is  ascribed  to  China  is  no  exaggeration;  and 
the  French  consul,  E.  Simon,  who  also  travelled  for  six  years  in  different  parts 
of  China,  says  in  his  treatise  on  Agriculture  in  China  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  assume  a  smaller  population  for  China  Proper  than  400,000,000. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  interior  of 
China  was  strictly  closed  to  foreigners,  and  in  spite  of  the  information  gained 
by  the  explorations  of  Pumpelly,  Abbe  David,  Margary,  Baber,  Captain  Gill, 
and  above  all  of 
Baron  von  Richt- 
hofen  (the  last 
between  1868  and 
1872)  it  still  re- 
mains very  imper- 
fectly known. 
With  the  coast- 
line we  are  natur- 
ally better  ac- 
quainted. Form- 
ing an  irregular 
curve  of  about 
2500  miles,  it 
gives  about  1  mile 
of  coast  for  every 
500  miles  of  area. 


Whampoa,  from  Dane's  Island,  south-east  coast  of  China. 


One  of  its  peculiar  features  is  the  vast  number  of  islet  groups  by  which  it  is 
bordered.  It  is  not  deeply  penetrated  by  gulfs,  the  only  one  of  great  extent 
being  that  of  Pechelee  in  the  north-east,  but  numerous  indentations  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  form  safe  and  capacious  roadsteads  are  found  in  every  quarter. 
With  the  exception  of  a  bold  and  rocky  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
the  shore  from  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee  south  to  the  Island  of  Chusan  is  flat,  and  in 
many  places  so  little  raised  above  the  sea-level  as  to  be  extensively  inundated 
during  a  continuance  of  strong  winds.  From  Chusan  to  the  mouth  of  Canton 
River  it  is  usually  rocky,  bold,  and  precipitous;  from  this  point  south-westwards 
flats,  occasionally  interrupted  by  bold  headlands,  again  prevail. 

Of  the  interior  of  China  it  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
surface  is  mountainous.  In  the  north-west  there  is  a  series  of  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  forming  the  abutments  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Asia.  The 
average  height  of  these  mountains  is  not  known,  but  many  of  the  summits  are  de- 
scribed as  towering  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  So  far  as  is  yet  known 
the  most  clearly  defined  of  these  mountain  ranges  is  that  which  runs  from  east  to 
west  about  lat.  34°  N.,  and  usually  appears  in  maps  under  the  name  of  Peling 
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Mountains,  although,  according  to  Eichthofen,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Chinese 
is  Foonyooshan.  It  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  barrier  between  northern 
and  central  China,  only  two  passes  across  it  being  known  west  of  Nanchow. 
The  ranges  take  in  general  an  eastern  direction,  and  becoming  the  leading  water- 
sheds of  the  country  divide  it  into  three  great  basins,  the  waters  of  which  are 
accumulated  in  mighty  rivers  and  carried  east  to  the  sea.  The  general  slope 
of  China,  as  thus  indicated  by  its  principal  rivers,  is  west  to  east,  the  mountains 
lowering  gradually  as  they  proceed  towards  the  coast,  and  ultimately  sinking 
down  by  a  succession  of  descending  terraces  into  level  tracts,  the  largest  of 
which,  called  the  Great  Plain,  has  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  not  less 
than  700  miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  150  to  500  miles,  and,  consisting 
generally  of  a  deep  alluvium,  which  is  of  unparalleled  fertility,  probably 
maintains  a  denser  population  than  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  of 
similar  extent.  To  this  plain  belong  for  the  most  part  the  provinces  of  Pechelee, 
Shantung,  Kiangsoo,  Nganhoei,  and  smaller  parts  of  Kiangse,  Hoonan,  Hoope, 
and  Honan. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  this  plain  is  covered,  as  already  said,  with 
alluvium,  a  considerable  part  belongs  to  the  region  that  lies  under  a  more 
remarkable  deposit  known  as  Icess.  The  loess  region  embraces  the  west  and 
north  of  the  province  of  Pechelee,  Shanse,  northern  Shense,  Kansoo,  and 
northern  Honan;  considerable  tracts  also  in  Shantung  and  southern  Honan,  but 
in  these  districts  the  mountains  are  free  from  it,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  overlaid 
by  alluvium.  It  gradually  disappears  on  the  lower  Yangtsekiang  and  lower  Han, 
the  last  traces  of  it  being  seen  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Tunting  and  Poyang 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nanking.  Towards  the  west  its  boundary  is  more 
sharply  defined.  On  the  north  of  the  Tsinhingshan,  a  mountain  range  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  Foonyooshan  and  separates  northern  from  southern  Shense, 
loass  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  while  on  the  southern  slope  it  does  not  appear  at 
all.  Loess  is"  a  deposit  of  a  yellow  colour  resembling  loam,  but  containing  much 
more  lime  than  loam,  and  having  a  more  friable  and  porous  texture.  It  is  com- 
pletely ramified  in  every  part  by  an  endless  number  of  minute  channels,  and 
interspersed  with  remains  of  the  roots  of  grass  incrusted  with  lime;  and,  having 
a  firmer  framework,  so  to  speak,  than  loam,  it  does  not,  like  this  substance, 
become  converted  by  water  into  mud,  but  rather  sucks  up  water  like  a  sponge. 
It  proceeds  in  China  from  the  disintegration  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia 
by  atmospheric  agents,  the  disintegrated  particles  being  conveyed  by  the  wind 
sometimes  to  a  distance  of  even  3000  miles.  In  consequence  of  this  origin 
it  has  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  snow  in  depriving  a  landscape  of  its  abrupt 
features,  filling  up  valleys  and  other  hollows,  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary 
depth,  and  rounding  off  crags  and  peaks.  But  the  present  characteristics  of 
Icess  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  original  deposit.  It  has  been 
gradually  modified  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  effects  of  moisture  and  the  vege- 
table and  animal  life  which  that  moisture  has  enabled  it  to  support.  Every 
part  of  it  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  organic  life,  prominent  among  which  are 
v,hose  of  land  crustaceans,  and  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  the  firmness  of 
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texture  which  it  for  the  most  part  possesses.  Where  it  is  not  firmly  consoli- 
dated it  is  liable,  like  the  sand  of  deserts,  to  be  whirled  aloft  by  the  wind  until 
it  is  deposited  in  new  regions,  from  which  cause  Peking  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  often  visited  by  storms  of  dust  and  sand.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loess  deposits  are  firmly  consolidated,  it  is  found  on  a  closer  examination  that 
the  softness  of  outline  above  spoken  of  as  imparted  by  the  deposits  to  the  land- 
scape is  apparent  only  in  distant  views,  for  there  is  no  more  striking  charac- 
teristic of  loess  than  its  tendency  to  split  into  chasms  and  fissures.  For  this 
reason  loess  basins  are,  according  to  Bichthofen,  impassable  except  by  the  regular 
tracks.  If  a  traveller  deserts  these  he  is  sure  to  come  upon  chasms  probably  no 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  width,  but  it  may  be  40,  200,  or  often  even  a  thousand 
feet  in  depth.  By  erosion  these  chasms  are  often  worked  out  into  the  most 
fantastic  forms.  Everything  in  the  loess  region  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  in  this 
region  the  Chinese  word  for  yellow  (hoang)  came  to  be  used  as  a  name  for  earth, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese  emperors  took  the  title  of  Hoang-ti,  meaning 
"  lord  of  the  earth."  It  was  no  doubt  in  this  region  also,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
civilization  of  China,  that  yellow  first  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacred  or 
national  colour,  the  yellow  earth  which  covers  it  being  the  source  of  its  fertility. 
Even  the  rivers  of  the  region  are  yellow,  being  coloured  by  the  particles  of  loess 
washed  down  by  the  rains,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Hoangho 
(Yellow  Eiver)  owes  its  name,  and  hence  also  indirectly  the  Yellow  Sea  (in 
Chinese,  Hoanghai). 

Another  part  of  China  is  of  a  prevailing  red  colour,  and  to  it  the  name  of  the 
"  red  basin  "  has  been  given.  This  basin  occupies  the  eastern  half  of  the  large 
province  of  Sechuen,  and  is,  like  the  loess  region,  of  great  fertility.  It  owes  its 
red  colour  to  the  prevalence  of  red  argillaceous  sandstones  and  sandy  clays. 

The  other  geological  features  of  China  are  very  imperfectly  known,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  the  leading  formations  are  found  in  it.  Primary  formations  are 
most  largely  developed  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west,  where  granite, 
gneiss,  and  primitive  schists  prevail.  The  same  formations  exist  to  a  more 
limited  extent  in  the  south-east,  where  bleak  mountains  of  granite  give  that 
district  its  distinguishing  feature.  The  explorations  of  Bichthofen  have  shown 
that  the  carboniferous  system  is  more  extensively  developed  in  China  (principally 
in  the  provinces  of  Hoonan,  Honan,  Shanse,  Shense,  and  Sechuen)  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  the  United  States  not  excepted.  The.  tertiary  for 
mation  has  its  largest  development  in  the  north-east,  and  probably  underlies  the 
greater  part  of  the  alluvium  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  Great  Plain. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. —  No  country  of  the  world  is  better  watered  than 
China.  The  Yangtsekiang,  which  traverses  the  country  centrally  west  to  east, 
has  a  course  of  2900  miles.  The  Hoangho,  the  next  in  size,  has  a  course  of 
2000  miles,  during  the  larger  and  lower  part  of  which  it  gradually  approaches 
the  former,  and  being  connected  with  it  by  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  has  a 
length  of  700  miles,  furnishes  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  system  of 
water  communication  in  existence — a  system  which  brings  all  the  provinces  into 
direct  communication  with  each  other,  and  gives  an  inland  navigation  which 
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meets  with  only  one  interruption  from  Canton  to  Peking.  Besides  these  rivers 
and  their  numerous  tributaries,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Hongkiang, 
of  considerable  size,  but  still  more  commercial  importance,  having  its  embouchure 
at  Canton;  and  the  Euho,  which,  instead  of  the  eastern  course  followed  by  the 
great  rivers  of  China,  flows  north,  forming  part  of  the  line  of  the  Imperial  Canal, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee.  The  lakes  of  China  are  mere  dilatations  of 

the  rivers,  and,  though  numer- 
ous, are  not  individually  of  great 
extent.  The  largest,  Tungting, 
province  Honan,  which  furnishes 
an  important  affluent  to  the 
Yangtsekiang,  has  a  circuit  of 
220  miles.  The  next  in  size, 
Poyang,  province  Kiangse,  is  90 
miles  long  by  20  broad,  abounds 
in  fish,  and  is  remarkable  both 
for  the  picturesque  scenery  around 
it  and  the  numerous  beautiful 
and  populous  islets  which  it  in- 
closes in  its  bosom. 

CLIMATE.— The  greater  part 
of  China  belongs  to  the  temper- 
ate zone,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  south  lying  within  the  tro- 
pics. It  has  what  is  called  an 
excessive  climate,  and  has,  like 
the  rest  of  Eastern  Asia,  a  far 
greater  range  of  temperature 
than  the  parts  of  Europe  situ- 
ated in  the  same  latitude.  Pe- 
king, the  capital,  is  nearly  a 
degree  south  of  Naples,  and 
yet  while  the  mean  temperature 

of  the  latter  is  63°  that  of  the  former  is  only  54°.  In  summer,  however,  the 
heat  reaches  from  90°  to  100°  in  the  shade,  while  the  winter  is  so  cold  that  the 
rivers  usually  continue  frozen  from  December  to  March.  Hence  in  the  north  of 
China  silks,  the  common  dress  of  summer,  are  in  winter  exchanged  for  fur  and 
woollens.  At  Hongkong,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  sea  in  checking 
extremes,  the  thermometer  in  June  and  July,  the  hottest  months,  frequently 
stands  at  90°,  and  in  winter,  from  December  to  March,  sinks  nearly  to  the 
freezing-point.  At  Canton  and  on  the  adjacent  hills  snow,  though  rarely,  has 
sometimes  fallen.  At  Shanghai,  lat.  31°  20',  the  range  of  temperature  is  still 
greater,  the  maximum  reaching  100°,  and  the  minimum  falling  at  least  20°  below 
freezing,  or  12°  Fahr.  In  the  south  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons 
blow  with  great  regularity,  and  nearly  divide  the  year  between  them.  In  the 
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north  they  are  more  variable,  and  the  wind  not  unfrequently  blows  from  other 
quarters. 

As  regards  rainfall  the  majority  of  the  provinces  of  China  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups  in  which  the  alternations  of  the  seasons  are  very  different.  One 
of  these  groups  comprehends  the  provinces  of  the  west  and  north,  namely, 
Yunnan,  Queichoo,  Sechuen,  Kansoo,  Shense,  Shanse,  and  Pechelee,  the  other 
those  in  the  east,  namely,  Kiangsoo,  Chekiang,  Fokien,  Kiangse,  Hoonan,  Hoope, 
and  Nganhoei.  In  the  first  group  the  months  of  December  and  January  are 
rainy,  those  of  February,  March,  and  April  dry;  the  rains  begin  in  May  and 
increase  in  violence  till  August.  From  September  to  November  the  weather  is 
again  dry,  except  in  some  provinces  (as  in  Sechuen),  where  it  is  misty  though 
not  rainy.  Of  this  group  the  province  of  Sechuen  has  on  the  whole  the  best 
climate.  It  receives  much  more  rain  than  those  farther  north,  and  has  a  more 
equable  temperature  than  any  of  the  other  provinces.  It  has  not  the  excessive 
heat  and  cold  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  is  warmer  than  Yunnan  and 
Queichoo,  which  have  more  snow  in  winter  and  colder  summers  than  Sechuen. 
This  province  is  also  remarkably  free  from  violent  winds.  In  the  second  group 
the  rains  begin  about  the  end  of  December  and  continue  to  increase  in  copious- 
ness till  April,  and  begin  to  abate  in  May.  In  June  and  July  bright  dry 
weather  prevails,  interrupted  only  by  thunderstorms,  but  seldom  by  continuous 
rains.  These  begin  again  in  August  and  become  frequent  in  September.  Shan- 
tung holds  a  middle  place  between  the  two  groups,  but  belongs  rather  to  the 
north-western  than  to  the  south-eastern.  The  province  of  Quangtung  has  a 
more  tropical  climate  than  any  of  the  others.  The  heat  in  summer  sometimes 
reaches  120°  F.  The  rainfall  is  from  70  to  80  inches,  and  the  excessive  evapor- 
ation makes  it  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

Among  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  country,  and  perils  of  the  adjoining  seas, 
are  the  dreadful  gales  known  by  the  name  of  typhoons,  a  corruption  of  the 
Chinese  ta-fung  or  "  great  wind."  They  prevail  at  the  time  of  the  change  of 
the  monsoons  from  June  to  November,  and  are  most  frequent  in  September  and 
October,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  cyclonic  storms  by  their  usually  very 
small  diameter,  and  by  the  fact  that  their  centre  often  appears  almost  to  stand 
still. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURE.— Among  the  trees  of  China  the  bamboo 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  not  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  though 
stems  with  wavy  plumes  of  50  feet  in  height  are  not  uncommon,  as  on  account 
of  the  almost  endless  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Several  species  of  willow 
attain  a  large  size,  one  being  found  with  a  girth  of  15  feet.  Oaks  of  different 
species  are  common,  and  the  economical  uses  of  the  various  parts — the  wood, 
bark,  and  galls — are  perfectly  understood.  Even  the  acorns  of  some  kinds  are 
ground  into  flour,  and  converted  into  a  farinaceous  paste.  Coniferous  trees  are 
represented  by  numerous  forms  of  pine,  yew,  and  cypress.  One  of  these,  a  cedar 
called  nan-muh  or  southern  wood,  having  the  property  of  resisting  both  time 
and  insects,  is  deemed  too  good  for  common  use,  and  reserved  for  imperial 
purposes.  The  tallow  and  camphor  trees  abound;  and  the  koosoo,  a  species  of 
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sycamore,  furnishes  paper  from  its  inner  bark.  Palms  are  not  abundant,  but  the 
cocoa-nut  flourishes  in  Hainan  and  on  the  adjacent  coast.  The  Pandanus  or 
screw-pine  is  abundant,  but  the  date-palm  is  not  known.  The  chestnut,  walnut, 
and  hazel  are  all  indigenous.  The  fruit-trees  include  many  species  of  fig,  the 
mango,  guava,  wanghee,  orange,  peach,  pomegranate,  quince,  nectarine,  plum, 
and  apricot.  In  general,  the  fruits  are  of  indifferent  quality.  Among  shrubby 
plants,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Thea  boliea  and  Thea  viridis,  of 
which  mention  will  afterwards  be  made.  The  next  in  importance  is  the  mulberry. 
Among  flowering  shrubs  or  trees,  the  rose,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  is  most 
conspicuous.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  hydrangea,  the  passion-flower, 
the  lagerstrcemia,  in  its  white,  purple,  and  red  varieties;  Indian  pride,  the 
Chinese  tamarisk,  the  cactus,  the  cereus,  seen  sometimes  in  the  south  with  more 
than  fifty  splendid  flowers  in  full  bloom;  and  the  camellia,  in  almost  endless 
variety.  The  Chinese  flora  is  particularly  rich  in  varieties  of  the  azalea,  of  which 
Mr.  Fortune  says:  "  Few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  azalea- 
clad  hill,  when  on  every  side  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling 
brightness  and  surpassing  beauty."  He  adds,  "Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone  that 
claims  our  admiration;  clematises,  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  a  hundred 
others  mingle  their  flowers  with  them,  and  make  us  confess  that  China  is  indeed 
'  the  central  flowery  land.' "  Dwarfing  is  a  favourite  occupation  of  the  Chinese 
gardeners,  and  no  small  degree  of  scientific  acquaintance  with  vegetable  physi- 
ology is  implied  in  the  success  with  which  they  manage  to  cramp  the  natural 
growth  of  plants,  and  force  them  to  assume  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Many  of 
the  shapes  are  curious  in  the  extreme,  but  the  pity  is  that  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  should  be  so  perversely  employed. 

The  practice  of  agriculture  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
in  China.  The  emperor  himself,  to  do  it  honour,  repairs  annually  to  an  appointed 
spot  with  three  princes,  nine  high  officers,  forty  old  and  forty  young  husband- 
men, and  taking  the  plough  in  his  hand,  draws  a  furrow  and  sows  some  seed. 
A  similar  festival  is  held  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  A  branch  of  industry 
thus  honoured  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  great  progress,  and  accordingly 
the  agriculture  of  the  Chinese  has  been  lauded  in  high  terms  by  almost  all  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  it.  In  the  important  processes  of  stirring 
the  soil,  eradicating  weeds,  economizing  manures,  and  applying  them  in  the  form 
best  fitted  to  nourish  the  crop  and  bring  it  to  maturity,  they  display  unwearied 
industry  and  no  small  degree  of  skill.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
they  are  adepts  in  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  agriculture.  They  slavishly 
follow  a  routine  which  has  been  handed  down  without  change  from  untold 
generations,  and  not  only  display  no  inventive  powers  themselves,  but  from 
overweening  conceit  obstinately  refuse  to  profit  by  the  inventions  of  other 
countries  when  placed  before  them.  Their  implements  generally  are  of  the 
rudest  description,  and  though  improved  British  ploughs  have  been  sent  out  and 
urged  on  their  acceptance,  they  reject  them  with  disdain,  preferring  a  rude 
shapeless  thing  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes.  They  appear  to  have  no  idea  of 
raising  improved  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  by  the  arts  so  well  known  and 
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practised  in  this  country.     The  only  animal  of  which  the  Chinese  can  be  said  to 
have  furnished  us  with  an  improved  breed  is  the  pig. 

Rice,  as  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  is  the  staple  crop  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  provinces.  The  rich  alluvial  plains  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
surface  are  admirably  adapted  for  its  culture,  and  by  careful  management  yield 
amazing  crops — not  one  merely,  but  in  the  south  latitudes  two  crops  of  rice  in 
the  hot  season,  besides  a  winter  green  crop  usually  ploughed  in  for  manure.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ningpo,  lat.  30°,  where  the  summer  is  too  short  to  mature 
two  crops  in  succession,  they  are  still  obtained  by  an  ingenious  device.  The 
rice  is  sown  in  seed-beds,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  drills.  A  first  planting 
is  made  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  a  second 
planting  is  made  in  the  intervals  between  the  previous  drills.  When  the  first 
crop  is  reaped  in  August,  the  other  is  still  green,  but  being  stirred  and  manured, 
and  having  plenty  of  light  and  air,  comes  rapidly  forward,  and  is  reaped  in 
November.  All  the  steps  of  the  process  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  care; 
and  the  water-wheel,  worked  by  the  hand,  or  by  an  ox  or  buffalo,  is  kept  in 
daily  operation  from  the  first  planting  of  the  crop  till  it  is  nearly  ripe.  The 
reaping  instrument  is  not  unlike  our  sickle;  and  the  crop,  when  not  thrashed  on 
the  field,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  carried  home  and  built  up  into  stacks,  which 
so  much  resemble  our  own,  particularly  in  the  north,  that  the  farmyards  at  a 
distance  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  Europe.  The  rice  is  not 
always  grown  on  alluvial  flats.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  often  laid  out  in  a 
succession  of  gently  sloping  terraces,  which  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  600 
or  800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  planted  with  rice  in  drills  running  across  the 
declivity,  thus  admitting  of  being  irrigated  by  streams  which,  retarded  at  every 
step,  move  slowly  forward  without  acquiring  any  impetus.  In  the  first  stages  of 
the  crop  these  terraces  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  green,  which  contrasts  finely 
with  the  rugged  steeps  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  forms  an  enchanting  land- 
scape. The  same  mode  of  culture  being  evidently  applicable  to  other  crops  is  in 
general  use,  and  is  noticed  with  admiration  by  almost  all  travellers  as  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  Chinese  husbandry.  After  rice,  the  staple  crops  on  their 
terraces  are  sweet-potatoes  and  earth-nuts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  the 
common  winter  crops  are  our  own  ordinary  garden  vegetables — potatoes,  pease, 
onions,  and  cabbages,  for  the  use  of  European  residents.  Throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Quangtung  vegetables  are  planted  in  gardens  four  or  five  times  yearly. 
In  the  north  and  west  of  China  the  crops  principally  consist  of  our  ordinary 
cereals  and  legumes — wheat,  barley,  pease,  and  beans,  besides  sesamum,  millet, 
buckwheat,  &c.  The  wheat  and  barley  are  inferior  varieties.  Both  the  heads 
and  grains  are  small,  and  the  straw,  of  the  wheat  in  particular,  is  so  short  that 
instead  of  being  cut  it  is  pulled  by  the  hand.  Varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe 
are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds.  The 
raising  of  green  crops  to  be  ploughed  in  as  manure  has  already  been  adverted 
to,  and  is  common  in  all  the  districts  where  rice  is  cultivated.  Two  kinds  of 
plants  are  chiefly  employed ;  one  of  them,  a  trefoil,  grown  on  ridges  similar  to 
those  which  form  the  intervals  in  our  celery  beds. 

35 
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Four  plants  of  the  greatest  economical  importance,  and  so  extensively  grown 
as  to  form  important  branches  of  Chinese  agriculture,  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
The  first  is  the  mulberry.  Judging  from  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  annually 
exported,  and  the  general  use  of  silk  for  dress,  at  least  by  the  wealthier  classes 
of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  thousands  of  acres  must  be  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  shrub,  and  millions  of  persons  employed  in  the  different 
processes  connected  with  it.  The  plants  are  all  grafted  and  produce  very  fine 
thick  leaves.  They  form  trees,  or  rather  bushes,  which  are  not  allowed  to 
exceed  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  are  planted  in  rows,  often  along  the 
banks  of  canals.  The  mulberry  farms  are  small,  and  are  generally  worked  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  who  not  only  plant,  graft,  and  cultivate  the  mulberry, 
but  gather  the  leaves,  feed  the  silkworms,  and  wind  the  silk  of  the  cocoons. 
The  worms  are  kept  in  round  bamboo  sieves  placed  on  shelves,  fitted  up  in  dark 
rooms.  The  Chinese  silk  is  much  heavier  than  the  Italian,  and  preferred  in 
fabrics  requiring  lustre  and  firmness.  Whether  it  owes  its  quality  to  a  particular 
variety  of  mulberry,  or  to  the  climate  or  soil,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
best  quality  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  but  the  greatest  quantity 
in  that  of  Sechuen.  The  second  plant  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice  is 
the  cotton-plant.  That  used  in  China,  and  called  in  the  north  provinces  the 
mie  ivha,  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  American,  namely,  Gossypium  herbaceum. 
This  branch  of  cultivation  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and, 
according  to  Richthofen,  seems  always  to  accompany  the  deposits  of  loess.  The 
yellow  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nankeen  appears  to  be  of  a  more 
stunted  habit  than  the  ordinary  Gossypium,  but  has  no  characters  which  consti- 
tute a  distinct  species.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  a  level  tract  around  Shanghai, 
forming  part  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  is  the  staple  summer  crop.  The  next  crop 
to  be  here  mentioned,  and  to  us  and  our  government  the  most  important  of  all 
raised  in  China,  is  that  of  tea.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plant — Thea  bohea 
and  Thea  viridis;  and  though  it  was  long  supposed  that  the  former  only  yielded 
the  black  and  the  latter  the  green  teas  exported  to  this  country,  it  is  now  proved 
that  both  kinds  of  tea  are  obtained  from  each.  The  great  tea  provinces  are 
Quangtung,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang,  but  the  plant  is  largely  cultivated  also  in 
Hoonan,  Honan,  Sechuen,  and  other  provinces.  In  the  first  the  Thea  bohea  is 
grown,  and  the  tea  is  of  inferior  quality;  in  the  other  two  the  Thea  viridis,  which 
yields  all  the  finer  qualities,  and  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  all  that  is  exported 
to  this  country.  In  these  two  provinces,  where  the  culture  is  most  extensive 
and  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  the  tea  plantations  are  usually  formed  in  a 
deep  rich  loam,  never  on  the  low  lands,  but  on  the  low  hilly  slopes.  The  plants, 
consisting  of  seedlings  previously  grown  in  nursery-beds,  are  placed  in  rows 
about  4  feet  apart  from  each  other  every  way,  and  when  grown  look  at  a 
distance  like  little  shrubberies  of  evergreens.  The  leaves  are  gathered  thrice — 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  leaf-buds  are  beginning  to  unfold;  about 
a  fortnight  after,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  grown; 
and  when  the  leaves  again  are  newly  formed.  The  first  gathering  yields  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  tea,  but  with  considerable  injury  to  the  plants. 
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The  fourth  of  the  plants  referred  to  is  the  opium  poppy,  the  product  of 
which  is  in  use  for  smoking  in  every  part  of  China.  The  plant  is  grown  in 
the  provinces  of  Honan,  Queichoo,  Sechuen,  Yunnan,  and  other  provinces.  In 
the  last  of  these  provinces  it  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  "  With  some  fear  of  being  discredited,"  says  Mr.  Baber  in  his 
Report  on  the  Route  followed  by  Mr.  Grosvenor's  Mission  between  Talifu  and  Momein 
(Lond.  1878),  "but  with  a  consciousness  that  I  am  underestimating  the  propor- 
tion, I  estimate  that  the  poppy  fields  constitute  a  third  of  the  cultivation  of 
Yunnan."  The  product  of  the  Chinese  poppy  plant  is  inferior  to  that  of  India, 
from  which  country  great  quantities  of  opium  are  annually  imported  into  China. 
The  worst  is  that  of  the  province  of  Queichoo. 

Among  other  crops  regularly  and  extensively  grown  may  be  mentioned  sugar- 
cane, used  chiefly  in  a  green  state;  a  plant  called  by  the  Chinese  tein-ching, 
yielding  a  blue  dye,  and  now  ascertained  to  be  the  I  satis  indigotica;  tobacco, 
rape,  hemp,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  numerous  plants  grown  for  their  roots. 
White  wax,  the  product  of  a  species  of  Coccus  reared  on  an  evergreen  tree  with 
large  ovate-acute  leaves,  may  also  be  included  among  the  agricultural  products 
of  China.  It  is  an  important  product  of  the  province  of  Sechueu.  From  this 
province  also  is  obtained  a  kind  of  oil  derived  from  a  tree  called  the  tung,  which 
appears  to  grow  best  amidst  the  wildest  cliffs. 

A  striking  difference  is  pointed  out  by  Bichthofen  between  Chinese  cultiva- 
tion as  pursued  in  the  north-western  provinces,  where  the  soil  consists  of  loess, 
and  as  pursued  in  the  southern  provinces.  It  is  to  loess,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  north-western  China  owes  all  its  fertility,  and  but  for  its  presence  that 
region  would  be  perfectly  barren.  All  the  mountains  which  in  that  part  of  the 
country  have  not  received  this  fertilizing  covering  have  the  same  desolate  aspect 
as  is  presented  by  the  Shantung  promontory.  They  have  scarcely  any  trees  and 
but  few  shrubs,  and  little  vegetation  of  any  other  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  loess  is  to  be  seen  there  also  is  cultivation,  however  high  the  situation 
may  be.  In  one  locality,  where  the  loess  was  spread  far  and  wide  over  a  plateau 
7000  feet  above  sea-level,  Bichthofen  found  the  whole  district  covered  with  fields 
and  villages,  and  in  northern  Shanse  cultivation  appears  to  be  carried  to  the 
height  of  not  less  than  8000  feet.  In  the  southern  provinces,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  Sechuen  and  Yunnan,  the  mountains,  although  covered  to  their 
summits  with  wild  vegetation  growing  in  the  most  luxuriant  fashion,  remain 
uncultivated  except  in  those  parts  where  their  slopes  are  capable  of  being  laid 
out  in  terraces  and  artificially  irrigated.  Seldom  does  cultivation  ascend  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  plains  and  valleys,  and  far  in  the  interior 
it  hardly  reaches  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  But,  as  already 
indicated,  this  does  not  apply  to  Sechuen,  although  this  province  lies  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  loess  deposits.  In  the  eastern  half  of  this  province,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  China  (while  the  western  half  is  one  of 
the  most  inhospitable),  the  mountain  slopes  are  said  to  be  more  carefully  utilized 
for  agriculture  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  even  than  in  Japan.  The 
same  peculiarity  of  the  cultivation  of  this  province  is  remarked  on  by  Captain 
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Gill,  who  travelled  here  in  1877.  "In  this  province,"  he  says,  "the  Chinese 
will  cultivate  the  hillsides  wherever  the  slope  is  not  more  than  30°,"  which, 
he  observes,  is  about  the  steepest  a  man  can  walk  up  unaided  by  his  hands. 

In  spite  of  their  great  fertility  the  northern  provinces  of  China  have  greatly 
declined  in  productiveness  as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  former  ages. 
Every  step  is  said  to  furnish  the  traveller  with  evidences  of  a  former  period  of 
greater  prosperity.  Large  towns  and  villages,  temples  and  the  remains  of  other 
public  buildings,  are  scattered  here  and  there;  and  Peking  itself,  which  contains 
numerous  witnesses  of  a  period  of  greater  glory,  is  said  to  be  now  the  scene  of 
a  continual  decline.  The  principal  cause  assigned  by  Bichthofen  for  this  change 
for  the  worse  is  a  deterioration  of  climate,  probably  ascribable  to  the  reckless 
destruction  of  forests.  From  generation  to  generation  the  rains  decrease  in 
frequency  but  at  the  same  time  increase  in  violence.  The  fertile  soil  is  washed 
down  from  the  heights.  Wild  torrents  rush  down  to  the  plains  and  cover  large 
tracts  of  alluvial  soil  with  sand  and  other  detritus.  Moral  causes  are,  however, 
also  partly  to  blame  for  the  decline,  and  especially  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
the  practice  of  opium  smoking,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
degeneration  of  the  people,  but  also  in  the  withdrawal  of  large  tracts  from  the 
cultivation  of  food  grains,  in  order  that  it  may  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  favourite  drug. 

ZOOLOGY.— On  this  subject  not  very  much  is  known.  Of  the  quadrumanous 
order  of  animals  the  most  remarkable  are  the  dorre  and  the  kahau.  The  dorre 
is  frequently  called  the  Cochin-China  monkey,  and  has  a  striking  variety  of 
stripes  and  colours.  Still  more  curious  is  the  kahau  or  proboscis-monkey, 
found  also  in  Borneo,  in  which  the  properties  of  man  and  beast  seem  to 
be  ludicrously  caricatured.  Of  feline  animals  a  small  species  of  wild  cat  existing 
in  the  south  is  sought  for  as  game,  and  served  at  table  as  a  delicacy.  Bears 
are  frequent,  and  their  paws  are  said  to  be  in  high  request  among  Chinese 
gourmands.  Both  camels  and  elephants,  though  not  indigenous,  are  largely 
domesticated.  Bats  are  numerous;  one  in  particular  is  said  to  be  as  large  as 
a  hen,  and  is  extensively  used  as  food.  In  feathered  tribes  China  is  understood 
to  be  extremely  rich.  Pheasants  in  particular  are  famous,  both  for  abundance 
and  for  beauty.  Among  others  are  the  well-known  gold  and  silver  pheasants, 
and  above  all,  the  barred-tailed  pheasant,  a  most  magnificent  bird,  with  tail- 
feathers  sometimes  7  feet  in  length,  but  extremely  rare  even  in  China,  and  so 
highly  valued  that  the  exportation  of  it  is  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Water  birds  of  almost  every  kind  abound,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  leu-tse  or  fishing  cormorant,  the  training  of  which  forms  an  important 
employment,  and  is  so  complete  that  when  a  bird  has  secured  a  fish  which  from 
its  size  he  cannot  manage  singly,  his  neighbour  darts  down  and  assists  him  to 
complete  the  capture.  The  Eeptilia  of  China  include  several  serpents  of 
monstrous  size,  not  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  one  of  a  black  and  white  colour, 
which  never  exceeds  3  feet  in  length,  but  is  very  venomous.  All  the  waters  of 
China — its  rivers,  lakes,  pools,  canals,  and  even  ditches — are  full  of  fish.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  artificial  means  by  which  the  natural  supply  is  vastly 
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increased.  Boat-loads  of  water  containing  spawn  are  carried  to  distant  parts  and 
deposited  in  ponds,  where  the  fry,  when  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  are 
fed  with  various  species  of  lentils,  or  with  yolks  of  eggs.  It  is  not  uncommon 
even  to  resort  to  the  more  curious  device  of  hatching  spawn  by  placing  it  under 
a  hen  in  an  egg  previously  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  reopening  it  a  few  days 
after,  with  the  young  fish  in  a  state  of  incipient  development. 

MINERALOGY.— Perhaps  the  only  metal  which  China  is  not  known  to  possess 
is  platina.  Gold,  though  not  thought  to  be  very  abundant,  is  obtained  by 
washing  the  sand  of  several  of  the  rivers,  particularly  those  of  the  upper  branch 
of  the  Yangtsekiang,  and  in  the  mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible  regions  of 
Yunnan.  All  the  metals  except  iron  are,  however,  nearly  confined  to  a  single 
district  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  Yunnan  together  with  the  contiguous 
portions  of  Sechuen  and  Queichoo,  and  having  an  area,  according  to  Pumpelly, 
of  not  less  than  80,000  square  miles.  It  is  within  this  district  alone  that  copper, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  are  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  their  working 
remunerative.  Of  these  metals  copper  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  an 
alloy  to  which  the  Chinese  give  the  name  of  white  copper  (petong),  composed  of 
copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  with  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  is  also  largely 
produced.  The  quantity  of  silver  also  must  be  considerable,  since  it  suffices  for 
a  large  annual  export,  chiefly  in  payment  of  opium.  The  produce  of  lead,  tin, 
and  zinc,  owing  either  to  a  deficiency  in  quantity,  or  ignorance  of  the  method 
of  extracting  them  economically  from  the  ores,  falls  short  of  the  consumption, 
and  leaves  room  for  a  large  importation.  Quicksilver,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  is 
plentiful,  but  appears  to  be  nearly  restricted  to  the  province  of  Queichoo,  on  which 
account  this  metal  ceased  to  be  exported  and  began  to  be  imported  when  the 
province  of  Queichoo  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rebellion 
it  again  figured  among  the  exports.  There  is  no  want  of  iron  either  in  the  form 
of  rich  hematite,  or  in  that  of  the  carbonate  of  the  coal-measures.  Southern 
Honan  and  southern  Shanse  are,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  districts  in  which 
it  is  found  in  greatest  abundance.  In  the  latter  district  the  ores  often  occur 
in  large  masses,  but  the  Chinese  smelt  only  those  which  are  easily  fused  and 
require  no  flux.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  coal-fields  of  China. 
These  are  not  only  of  great  size  but  very  widely  distributed.  Their  total  area 
is  estimated  by  Richthofen,  who  was  the  first  European  that  explored  the  great 
coal-fields  of  China,  at  about  200,000  square  miles.  Every  one  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  contains  more  or  less  coal,  but  those  most  abundantly  supplied  with 
it  are  Hoonan,  Honan,  and  Shanse.  A  very  extensive  coal-field  exists  in  the 
south-east  of  the  province  of  Hoonan.  In  it  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
are  found,  and  the  anthracite  bed  alone  is  said  to  be  about  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  coal-field.  In  Honan  there  are  two  coal-fields,  one  in  the  north 
and  one  in  the  south,  the  former  (which  extends  also  into  southern  Shanse) 
consisting  entirely  of  anthracite,  and  the  latter  containing  not  only  coal  but  also 
iron  in  great  abundance.  Another  large  coal-field  lies  in  eastern  Shanse,  and 
the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  clear,  firm,  and  brilliant,  and  largely  worked. 
Northern  Shanse  is  also  rich  in  coal,  and  in  Yunnan  there  is  a  large  field  of 
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anthracite  near  Chantungfoo.  As  most  of  the  coal  is  raised  without  machinery 
by  the  rudest  forms  of  manual  labour,  the  price  is  necessarily  high,  and  the  use 
of  it  is  therefore  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  coarse  mixtures  of  culm  and  earth,  or 
other  still  more  inefficient  and  less  attractive  compounds.  Salt  is  another 
mineral  found  in  great  abundance  in  China,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Shanse, 
Sechuen,  and  Yunnan.  The  salt-mines  of  Kiaichow  in  the  south-west  of  the  first 
of  these  provinces  are  said  to  employ  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other 
mines  in  the  world,  and  appear  to  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  Chinese  history,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  perhaps  five  thousand  years.  Among 
other  mineral  substances  may  be  mentioned  nitre,  alum,  gypsum,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  inexhaustible  beds  of  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  the  early 
possession  of  which  by  the  Chinese,  and  their  great  skill  in  working  it,  has  given 
the  name  of  China  to  the  beautiful  ware  which  so  long  monopolized  the  market 
of  Europe.  A  peculiar  species  of  nephrite,  called  juh  yu  or  jude,  of  a  green  colour, 
and  valued  chiefly  for  the  property  of  emitting  a  musical  sound  when  struck, 
though  not  peculiar  to  China,  appears  to  be  found  in  that  country  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  and  is  there  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

MANUFACTURES.— In  all  the  arts  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  life,  and  in  not 
a  few  of  those  conducive  to  luxury,  the  Chinese  have  made  considerable  progress. 
One  peculiar  feature  in  their  processes  is  the  general  absence  of  machinery.  In 
almost  every  production  the  great  moving  power  is  manual  labour.  Even  to  give 
the  names  of  all  the  arts  practised  by  the  Chinese  would  far  exceed  our  limits, 
and  therefore  little  more  than  a  simple  reference  to  those  most  remarkable  for 
their  economical  importance,  or  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  them,  is  here 
attempted.  The  silk  stuffs  of  China  have  long  borne  a  high  name,  and  in 
several  qualities  are  still  unsurpassed.  The  loom  in  common  use  is  worked  by 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  sits  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  where  he  pulls  the 
treadles  and  assists  in  making  the  various  changes  which  must  be  made  on  the 
machine  while  in  operation.  By  means  of  it  the  workman  can  imitate  almost 
any  pattern.  The  crapes  and  flowered  satins,  and  damasks  for  official  dresses, 
manufactured  by  them  are  particularly  excellent.  Everybody  wears  silks.  It  is 
the  prescribed  attire  of  high  officers;  soldiers  are  not  considered  in  full  uniform 
without  it.  The  finer  kinds  of  it  form  the  ordinary  dresses  of  the  opulent,  while 
the  poorest  manage  to  deck  themselves  in  coarser,  if  not  on  common  at  least  on 
gala  days.  The  embroidery  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent,  the  per- 
fection to  which  it  has  been  brought  creating  an  almost  unlimited  demand,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  employing  myriads  of  the  inhabitants.  Cotton  goods 
are  also  largely  manufactured,  although  large  quantities  of  these  fabrics  made  by 
machinery  are  now  imported  from  Europe,  especially  Britain.  Nankeen,  however, 
once  so  common  but  now  never  seen  in  this  country,  is  produced  as  before,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  continues  to  form  an  important  branch  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. Linen  seems  not  to  be  made  in  China.  Flax  is  not  grown,  but  a  good 
substitute  for  it  is  found  in  the  fibres  of  two  or  three  plants,  from  which  the 

beautiful  grass-cloth,  similar  in  appearance  to  linen,  is  extensively  woven.     The 
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only  woollen  fabrics  are  felt  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and  winter  hats,  and  a  sort  of 
rug  or  carpet.  The  consumption  of  leather  in  China  is  not  great,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  it  is  very  imperfect.  Owing  to  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of 
tanning,  the  leather  is  tender,  and  so  porous  as  to  afford  scarcely  any  protection 
against  moisture.  The  porcelain  of  China  has  been  famous  from  the  earliest 
periods.  The  manufacture  of  the  finest  forms  of  it  being  long  known  to  the 
Chinese  alone,  gave  them  the  monopoly  of  this  article  throughout  the  world. 
Their  productions  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  are  surpassed,  however,  even 
among  eastern  nations,  by  the  Japanese  in  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of 
decoration,  and  the  Chinese  remain  pre-eminent  only  in  the  great  size  of  their 
porcelain  vases.  In  the  production  of  lacquered  ware  also,  the  Chinese  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  which  appears  to  be  largely  owing  to  the  fine 
varnishes  which  they  have  learned  to  extract  from  native  plants.  In  working  in 
metals  the  Chinese  have  only  attained  to  mediocrity.  Bells  and  tripods  are 
occasionally  made  of  large  size,  but  the  most  of  their  castings  are  comparatively 
small.  Fans,  card-cases,  seals,  snuff-boxes,  combs,  counters,  chessmen  of  wood, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.,  exhibit  a  finish  and  delicacy  which  no 
other  workmen  in  the  world  can  equal.  The  art  of  paper-making  was  practised 
by  the  Chinese  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  are  hemp  fibres,  young  bamboo  shoots, 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  marine  algae,  rice  and  wheat  straw,  &c.  The  most 
durable  varieties  are  used  for  windows  and  umbrella  coverings.  Many  other  arts 
and  inventions  were  also  known  in  China  earlier  than  in  Europe.  Printing  from 
wooden  blocks  was  practised  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century  the  processes  of  lithography  were  known.  Printing  from 
movable  letters  was  invented  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  did  not  come  into  use 
on  account  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  Chinese  alphabet.  Gunpowder  was 
also  known  at  a  very  early  date;  and  it  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been  observed  by  the  Chinese,  it  is  said,  2500  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  although  the  discovery  was  not  utilized  in  navigation. 
The  shipbuilding  of  the  Chinese  has  always  been  indifferent.  The  commonest 
kind  of  vessel  is  what  is  known  as  a  junk,  which  is  of  clumsy  construction, 
without  a  keel  and  with  a  high  prow  and  poop,  and  usually  carrying  three 
masts  with  lateen-sails  of  bamboo  matting.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
in  all  the  ports  of  Eastern  Asia,  but  the  Chinese  have  recently  learned  to  build 
ships  on  the  European  model,  and  these  are  now  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  junks. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  inland  trade  of  China,  aided  by 
the  unusual  facilities  which  it  derives  from  a  system  of  water  communication 
ramifying  like  net-work  over  all  its  provinces,  is  of  incalculable  magnitude.  Its 
rivers  and  canals  are  so  covered  with  junks  and  barges  and  swarms  of  smaller 
boats,  that  there  does  not  seem  much  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  which  makes 
the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  Chinese  little  short  of  the  combined  tonnage  of  all 
other  nations.  The  Chinese  travel  by  water  whenever  it  is  possible,  otherwise 
they  go  on  foot  or  are  carried  in  sedan-chairs  made  of  bamboos.  Goods  are 
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sometimes  conveyed  on  land  in  barrows  or  two-wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  horses 
or  oxen,  but  most  commonly  carriers  or  beasts  of  burden  (asses  and  mules  and,  in 
the  west,  camels)  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  excellence  of  the  water  communications  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  construction  of  roads  in  China.  The  roads  are  few  in  number,  and 
those  which  exist  are  for  the  most  part  ill  made  or  badly  maintained.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1876,  a  short  line  of  railway  (from  Shanghai  to  Kangwang,  a  distance 
of  six  miles)  was  opened  for  traffic  by  an  English  company,  and  it  was  intended 
to  continue  the  line  to  Woosung.  This  new  means  of  communication  was 
eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Chinese  people,  but  was  regarded  with 
disfavour  by  the  authorities,  who,  soon  after  it  was  opened,  forbad  its  continuation, 
and  before  the  end  of  1877  ordered  the  traffic  on  it  to  be  stopped.  Ultimately 
the  line  was  purchased  by  the  Chinese  government,  but  traffic  has  never  been 
resumed. 

Till  the  Peace  of  Nanking  (1842)  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chinese  was 
very  limited,  and  was  nearly  confined  to  what  was  carried  on  by  Chinese 
merchants  in  eastern  waters.  In  earlier  ages  Chinese  vessels  visited  even  the 
ports  of  India,  and  it  is  now  known  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  had  reached  the 
shores  of  America  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Till  the  date  mentioned, 
however,  commerce  with  European  countries  was  conducted  on  land  only  at 
Maimachin  opposite  Kiachta  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Mongolia,  and  by  sea  only 
at  Canton,  as  well  as  Macao,  which  had  been  open  to  the  Portuguese  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  Hongkong,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Britain  in  1841.  But 
in  the  Peace  of  1842  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  with  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Asia  by  the  opening  of  four  additional  ports  to  foreign  traders 
(Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai),  and  still  more  by  subsequent  treaties 
which  have  opened  twenty-four  ports  in  all  to  foreign  commerce.  In  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  in  1858  Swatow,  Tamsui,  Chinkiang,  Kewkiang,  Hankow,  Chefoo, 
Newchwang,  Tientsin  itself,  and  some  other  minor  ports  were  thrown  open;  and 
three  additional  ones  were  opened  by  the  Convention  of  Chefoo,  concluded  in 
1876.  These  are  Wenchow,  a  seaport  between  Foochow  and  Ningpo;  Woohoo 
on  the  lower  Yangtsekiang,  beyond  Nanking;  and  Ichang,  on  the  upper  Yang- 
tsekiang,  360  miles  further  inland  than  Hankow  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  At  the  same  time  liberty  was  granted  to  foreign  ships  to  load  and 
unload  at  Tatung  on  the  Yangtsekiang,  Aaking  in  Nganhoei,  Hookow  in 
Kiangsoo,  and  Woosue,  Linghikow,  and  Shashee  in  Hoope,  although  Europeans 
were  not  allowed  to  form  establishments  at  these  places.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  the  free  ports,  especially  for  imports,  is  Shanghai. 

Among  the  countries  which  maintain  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese 
the  principal  are  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The  chief  article 
of  export  from  China  to  Great  Britain  is  tea,  and  next  after  it,  raw  silk  In 
return  Great  Britain  sends  to  China  manufactured  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  but 
the  opium  which  China  receives  from  India  exceeds  in  value  any  other  import. 
The  imports  from  Britain  and  her  great  eastern  dependency  make  up  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  importation,  and  Britain  also  holds  the  first  place  among 
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the  countries  receiving  Chinese  exports.  In  the  case  of  exports,  however,  it  does 
not  out-distance  other  countries  to  such  an  extent  as  in  that  of  imports,  a 
considerable  share  of  the  exports  going  also  to  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Russia.  The  trade  with  Russia  was  formerly  confined  to  the  land  route  (by  way 
of  Maimachin  and  Kiachta),  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  an  increased 
share  of  the  trade  with  that  country  has  been  carried  on  by  sea,  between  the 
ports  of  Canton  and  Odessa.  In  recent  years  an  overland  trade  between  Russia 
and  China  has  grown  up  also  at  Kuldja.  The  tea  conveyed  overland  from  China 
to  Russia  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  what  is  called  brick-tea,  from  being  made  up 
in  brick-shaped  packets.  The  coasting  trade  of  China  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
German  and  American  vessels,  and  native  steamers  of  recent  construction. 

A  postal  system  is  maintained  in  operation  by  the  Chinese  government,  and 
partly  also  by  private 
enterprise.  The  service 
is  conducted  chiefly  by 
means  of  horses,  relays 
of  which  are  kept  in 
readiness  on  the  prin- 
cipal roads  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty  miles. 
In  consequence  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads 
the  service  is  very  slow, 
from  ten  to  twenty 
days  being  required, 
for  example,  for  the 
distance  between  Pek- 
ing and  Shanghai 
(about  800  miles),  and  from  forty  to  sixty  for  that  between  Peking  and  Canton. 
The  government  postal  system  is  in  use  only  for  the  conveyance  of  official 
correspondence. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— The  principal  weights  in  common 
use  are  the  le'ung  or  tael=  l£  oz.  avoirdupois,  kin  or  catty  -  If  Ib.  avoirdupois,  and 
picul  =  133  3  Ibs.,  used  in  weighing  bulky  articles;  and  decimals  of  a  tael,  called 
mace  or  tsien,  candareen  or  fan,  and  cash  or  le,  used  in  reckoning  bullion,  gems, 
drugs,  &c.,  10  cash  making  1  candareen,  10  candareens  1  mace.  The  principal 
measures  of  length  are  the  chih  of  14^  English  inches,  the  chang  equal  to  llf 
feet,  and  the  li  equal  to  about  one-third  of  an  English  mile,  94  li  being  equal 
to  one  degree.  The  only  native  coin  now  current  is  the  cash,  a  small  piece  of 
thin  circular  copper  about  f  inch  diameter,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle  for 
convenience  of  stringing.  It  should  weigh  1  mace  or  58  grains  troy,  and  its 
value  should  be  y^  of  a  dollar,  but  by  adulteration  it  has  become  one  of  the 
basest  coins  in  existence,  and  is  only  worth  y^Vrr  °f  a  dollar,  or  £th  of  a 
farthing  sterling,  in  other  words  12  cash  =  1  halfpenny.  Repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  silver  currency,  but  the  dexterity  of  the  Chinese 
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in  adulterating  the  quality,  and  so  passing  off  base  as  pure  metal,  has  hitherto 
prevented  its  success.  Native  silver  bullion,  called  sycee,  and  gold  bullion  of 
similar  shape,  and  usually  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  banker  and  workmen, 
and  the  year  and  district  in  which  it  is  cast,  are  used  in  larger  transactions. 
All  taxes  are  paid  in  sycee  of  98  per  cent  fineness.  Private  bankers  are  found 
in  all  large  towns,  and  some  of  them  pay  interest  on  deposits.  They  issue 
paper-money,  which  passes  current  in  the  particular  districts  where  they  are 
known.  The  Mexican  dollar,  of  the  value  of  4s.  2d.,  is  the  current  coin  in 
Canton  and  the  south  of  China.  In  Foochow  broken  Spanish  dollars  are 
mostly  used  as  the  medium  of  payment,  while  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Hankow, 
and  the  northern  ports  the  tael  weight  of  silver,  equal  to  about  6s.,  is  com- 
monly used.  As  a  monetary  denomination  the  tael  is  accordingly  only  a  money 
of  account. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  AND  EDUCATION.  —  The  Chinese  belong  to  that 
variety  of  the  human  race  which  has  been  called  Mongolian,  but  in  them  its 
harsher  features,  as  represented  in  the  genuine  Mongols,  are  considerably  softened. 
They  are  generally  of  low  stature,  have  small  hands  and  feet  (the  last  artificially 
made  so  small  in  the  females  as  to  become  a  deformity),  a  dark  complexion, 
much  modified  by  the  degree  of  its  exposure  to  the  open  air,  a  wide  forehead, 
black  hair,  eyes  and  eyebrows  obliquely  turned  upwards  at  the  outer  extremi- 
ties. In  thickness  of  lips,  flattened  nose,  and  expanded  nostril  they  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  negro.  In  bodily  strength  they  are  far  inferior 
to  Europeans,  but  superior  to  most  Asiatics — their  great  assiduity  and  patient 
endurance  of  fatigue  making  them  highly  prized  as  labourers  throughout  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  finest  physical  specimens  of  the  race  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  coolies  or  porters  of  Canton.  In  their  moral  qualities  there  is  much  that  is 
amiable.  They  are  strongly  attached  to  their  homes,  hold  age  in  respect,  toil 
hard  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  in  the  interior,  where  the  worst  kind 
of  foreign  intercourse  has  not  debased  them,  exhibit  an  unsophisticated  simplicity 
of  manners  which  recalls  the  age  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  China  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  area 
of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  The  average  density  throughout  China  proper  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and  more  than  a  third  greater 
than  that  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  When  extensive  districts  of  different 
countries  are  compared  in  this  respect  with  districts  of  China,  this  country  still 
stands  pre-eminent.  The  density  in  East  and  West  Flanders,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  Lucknow,  the  most  densely  populated  district  in  India,  is  about  one  person  to 
the  acre,  while  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiangsoo  it  is  about  half  as  much 
again,  about  three  persons  for  every  two  acres,  or  987  to  the  square  mile.  This 
district  has  in  fact  a  denser  population  than  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Eenfrew, 
and  that  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  square  miles,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  one  of  about  1143  square  miles.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  extreme 
density  of  the  population  that  a  considerable  emigration  of  Chinese  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  emigrants  proceed 
for  the  most  part  from  the  south-eastern  provinces,  especially  Quantung  and 
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Fokien.  They  are  of  two  classes,  either  free  labourers  who  emigrate  at  their 
own  expense,  or  coolies  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of  those  desiring  to  have 
their  labour  and  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years.  Settlers  of  the 
former  class  have  spread  themselves  over  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
states  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  they 
have  become  numerous  in  the  western  states  of  America,  and  still  more  recently 
in  our  Australian  colonies,  and  elsewhere.  Wherever  they  go  they  are  regarded 
with  the  utmost  aversion  by  the  white  population,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  their  labour,  which  tends  to  lower  the  value  of  white  labour,  but 
also  because  they  introduce  habits  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  whites.  The 
emigrants  are  almost  all  men,  and  their  great  aim  is  to  hoard  up  enough  savings 
to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  own  land.  Coolie  labourers  are  most  numerous 
in  Cuba  and  Peru.  In  Cuba  they  had  been  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  but  by  a  recent  treaty  between  Spain  and  China  they  have  been  put  in  a 
more  independent  position.  In  Peru  their  condition  is  still  that  of  slaves,  and 
the  Chinese  government  has  in  consequence  forbidden  the  introduction  of  any 
more  coolies  into  that  country. 

The  Chinese  language  is  the  most  important  and  most  widely  spread  of  the 
so-called  monosyllabic  languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  which  each  word  is  uttered 
by  a  single  movement  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  difficulties  which  foreigners 
experience  in  learning  to  speak  it  are  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  words  and 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  numerous  consonants  and  imperfect  vowel  sounds 
not  known,  at  least  in  any  European  language,  being  in  constant  use,  and 
varieties  of  tone  producing  endless  varieties  of  meaning.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, from  the  number  of  foreigners  who  make  themselves  understood  in  Chinese, 
that  the  difficulties  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  written  characters 
appear  to  have  been  originally  rude  copies  of  the  natural  and  artificial  objects 
designed  to  be  expressed  by  them,  and  hence  so  far  as  this  system  was  carried 
each  separate  object  must  have  been  represented  by  a  separate  character.  Some 
writers,  assuming  that  the  whole  language  was  formed  on  this  principle,  have 
concluded  that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  only  to  be  attained  by  submitting  to  the 
intolerable  drudgery  of  cramming  the  memory  with  myriads  of  arbitrary  marks. 
Better  judges  declare  that  seven-eighths  of  the  characters  have  been  formed 
from  less  than  2000  symbols,  and  that  any  person  well  acquainted  with  these 
can  both  read  and  write  Chinese.  In  writing  or  printing  the  characters,  they 
are  not  arranged  horizontally  either  from  left  to  right  as  European  languages,  or 
from  right  to  left  as  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages,  but  in  vertical 
columns,  to  be  read  from  top  to  bottom  as  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
The  literature  of  China  comprehends  treatises  on  almost  all  subjects — science, 
history,  geography,  belles-lettres,  and  poetry;  embodying  a  literature  of  no  mean 
description,  though  sometimes  ludicrously  overrated  by  being  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  Europe.  If  it  equals  that  of  Europe  in  any  respect,  it  is  in 
the  degree  of  encouragement  which  it  receives ;  literary  eminence  being  the  sure 
avenue  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices  of  the  state,  and  hence,  in  the  words 
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of  Dr.  Morrison,  "  the  literati  are  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the  governors,  the 
negotiators,  the  ministers  of  China." 

With  such  rewards  to  stimulate  industry  and  tempt  ambition,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  among  the  more  comfortable  classes  education  of  the  kind  which 
promises  to  be  best  rewarded  is  almost  universal.  Even  among  the  lower  classes 
elementary  education  is  tolerably  widely  diffused.  At  least  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  adult  males  are  said  to  be  able  to  read  easy  books,  especially  of  a 
narrative  kind,  and  a  good  number  also  are  able  to  write  sufficiently  well 
for  ordinary  purposes.  There  are  no  schools  supported  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  government;  the  influence  of  the  state  on  education  is  almost  confined 
to  that  which  it  exercises  by  the  holding  of  examinations.  Of  these  there  are 
three  corresponding  to  three  literary  grades  or  degrees.  The  examinations  for 
the  two  higher  degrees  are  held  only  once  in  three  years,  and  those  for  the 
highest  only  at  Peking,  while  those  for  the  middle  degree,  as  well  as  for  the 
lowest,  can  be  undergone  in  all  the  provinces.  Those  who  pass  the  highest 
examination  with  most  credit  become  hanlins,  that  is,  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Peking,  from  which  the  members  of  the  learned  commissions  intrusted  by 
the  government  with  the  preparation  chiefly  of  historical  works  are  selected. 

Besides  Chinese  proper  there  are  within  the  frontiers  of  China  several  other 
races,  some  of  which  are  regarded  as  remnants  of  older  inhabitants.  The 
Miaotse  are  found  in  the  north-west  of  the  province  of  Quangtung,  and  round 
their  territory  are  settled  the  Punti  (estimated  to  number  21,000,000),  the 
Hakka  (about  4,000,000),  and  the  Hoklo  (about  3,000,000).  The  languages  of 
these  tribes  are  dialects  allied  to  the  Chinese.  The  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Hainan  are  inhabited  by  independent  tribes  allied  to  the  Miaotse,  and  those  on 
the  east  of  Formosa  by  a  race  of  savages  of  the  lowest  type.  In  the  province  of 
Sechuen  also,  particularly  in  the  west,  are  numerous  tribes  (Lolo,  &c.)  which 
still  maintain  their  independence,  and  on  the  frontiers  adjoining  Burma  and 
Anam  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Laos  governed  by  their  own  chiefs 
but  paying  tribute  to  Peking.  According  to  Captain  Gill  there  are  altogether 
eighteen  tribes  spread  over  the  country  from  Yunnan  to  the  extreme  north 
of  Sechuen.  They  live  almost  entirely  by  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing.  Then- 
villages  are  described  by  the  same  traveller  as  "perched  like  an  eagle's  eyrie 
right  on  the  top  of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill,  or  like  wild  birds'  nests  on  the 
face  of  some  perpendicular  cliff."  The  houses  are  of  stone,  the  lower  part  with 
narrow  slits  for  windows  like  the  loopholes  of  a  fort.  They  are  flat-roofed,  and 
a  kind  of  shed  is  usually  erected  on  part  of  the  roof.  In  religion  they  are 
Buddhists,  the  tribes  adjoining  Tibet  holding  this  faith  in  the  form  of  Lamaism. 
(See  TIBET.)  Manchoos  and  Mongols  are  scattered  throughout  China,  espe- 
cially in  the  towns.  Manchoos  are  chiefly  soldiers  and  officials.  In  every  large 
Chinese  town  there  is  a  Manchoo  quarter,  which  is  shut  off  by  gates  at  night, 
and  in  some  cases  a  Chinaman  is  not  permitted  to  enter  this  inclosure. 

RELIGION. — There  is  one  general  characteristic  of  all  the  religious  or  semi- 
religious  systems  that  can  be  said  to  have  become  popular  in  China,  and  that  is 
the  mass  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  with  which  they  have  become 
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incrusted,  so  much  so  that  in  most  cases  these  observances  seem  to  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  religion  as  understood  by  the  people.  The  Chinese  seem  from  the 
first  to  have  held  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  "the  producer  of  all  things  and 
the  governor  of  all  things,  seen  and  unseen,  terrestrial  and  celestial;"  but  no 
system  that  has  become  prevalent  in  China  has  made  the  worship  of  this  being 
its  chief  feature,  and  the  notions  generally  current  regarding  this  being,  and 
countenanced  (though  probably  not  seriously  entertained)  by  the  learned,  are 
marked  by  the  most  degraded  superstition.  To  the  supreme  being,  as  to  nearly 
all  the  other  gods  worshipped  by  the  Chinese,  a  birth-day  is  assigned,  and  on 
occasions  of  such  moment  that  it  is  deemed  requisite  to  offer  public  petitions  to 
him  (as  for  example  in  times  of  long-continued  drought)  idols  of  the  superior 
divinities  are  carried  in  procession  to  his  temple,  in  order  that  their  intercession 
may  add  weight  to  the  prayers  of  the  mandarins.  The  supreme  being  is  in  fact 
conceived  as  holding  the  same  position  in  the  universe  as  the  Chinese  emperor 
does  in  his  dominions,  and  as  only  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  empire  are 
allowed  to  attend  upon  the  emperor,  so  it  is  thought  that  the  supreme  being  can 
be  properly  worshipped  only  by  divinities  of  high  rank.  The  worship  paid  to 
this  being  is  accordingly  something  extraordinary  and  exceptional,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  popular  religious  observances.  The  inferior  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Chinese  are  very  numerous.  Among  the  most  important  are  those  worshipped 
under  the  titles  of  Lord  of  the  Province,  God  of  Wealth,  Goddess  of  Mercy, 
God  of  Sailors,  God  of  Thieves,  the  Five  Rulers,  &c.  As  to  the  last  mentioned 
objects  of  worship  no  satisfactory  account  is  given  even  by  learned  Chinese,  but 
their  worship  is  popular  and  is  accompanied  by  idol  processions  through  the 
streets,  the  general  object  of  which  is  the  expelling  of  pestilential  influences. 

The  only  truly  national  worship  of  the  Chinese  is  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  oldest  odes  and  hymns  in  circulation  in  China  show  that  this  kind  of  worship 
has  played  an  important  part  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  still  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  religious  observances  of  the  people.  Within  historical 
times  the  Chinese  have  adopted  more  or  less  several  other  religious  or  semi- 
religious  systems,  but  none  of  these  has  become  in  any  sense  popular  except  by 
being  amalgamated  with  this  national  worship.  In  every  Chinese  household 
there  is  a  tablet  of  one  kind  or  another  commemorating  either  the  parents  of  the 
head  of  the  household  or  the  parents  together  with  remoter  ancestors.  A  tablet 
of  the  former  kind  commemorating  only  one  individual  (the  mother  having 
a  separate  tablet  from  the  father)  is  held  to  be  of  greater  dignity  than  one  of  the 
latter  kind,  and  the  right  to  erect  the  former  tablet  belongs  only  to  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family.  The  younger  members  of  a  family  worship  before  this  tablet 
as  long  as  they  live  with  their  eldest  brother,  but  when  they  establish  households 
of  their  own  may  erect  only  the  general  tablet.  The  special  tablets  belonging 
to  the  eldest  of  a  family  pass  on  his  death  to  his  eldest  son,  and  thus  the  head 
of  every  family,  according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  should  come  into  possession 
of  all  the  family  tablets  of  preceding  generations.  Usually,  however,  these 
tablets  are  preserved  for  only  from  three  to  five  generations,  after  which  they 
are  either  buried  near  the  graves  of  the  persons  whom  they  commemorate  or  are 
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burned.  As  long  as  tablets  are  preserved  they  are  erected  in  some  part  of  the 
house  and  worship  is  paid  to  the  deceased  in  presence  of  them  at  stated  times 
every  year.  Besides  these  tablets  kept  in  private  houses  there  are  others  erected 
in  ancestral  halls  or  family  temples.  Into  these  halls  are  admitted  under  rigorous 
conditions  tablets  commemorating  ancestors  having  the  same  family  name,  or 
belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  a  family,  according  as  the  hall  is  a  general  one 
or  intended  only  for  a  particular  branch  of  a  family.  Worship  is  rendered  to  the 
deceased  in  these  halls  on  five  or  six  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
rites  performed  in  such  celebrations  either  domestically  or  publicly  might  perhaps 
be  regarded  only  as  pious  acts  in  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  Chinese  it  may  be  that  they  are  so  considered;  but  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  genuine  acts  of 
worship,  and  in  any  case  they  are  always  observed  with  the  punctilious  accuracy 
which  the  Chinese  invariably  show  in  matters  of  etiquette. 

The  systems  that  have  been  found  by  the  Chinese  compatible  with  this 
national  worship,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  acquire  more  or  less  popularity  in 
China,  are  those  of  Laotse,  Confucius,  and  Buddha;  the  first  two  of  native,  the 
last  (which  now  has  the  most  numerous  adherents)  of  Indian  origin.  Laotse  is 
the  name  usually  given  to  a  Chinese  sage  whose  proper  name  was  Lipeyang,  and 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  in  a  village 
belonging  to  the  present  province  of  Honan.  The  system  founded  by  him  is 
known  as  Taoism  from  the  fact  that  it  has  its  centre  in  the  Tao  (reason),  the 
supreme  being,  the  first  cause  both  of  the  physical  and  the  moral  world.  True 
virtue  is  made  to  consist  in  union  with  this  being,  which  is  accomplished  in  this 
life  by  inward  purity  and  piety,  not  by  outward  observances,  and  at  death  by 
absorption  in  the  supreme  being.  The  practical  morality  taught  by  him  was  also 
of  an  exalted  character,  laying,  like  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  the  chief  stress 
upon  love  of  one's  neighbour.  A  system  such  as  this  may  seem  little  fitted  to 
amalgamate  with  the  national  worship  already  spoken  of,  but  Taoism  as  now 
observed  has  but  little  resemblance  to  the  system  taught  by  its  founder.  Taoist 
priests  do  indeed  teach  a  comparatively  pure  morality,  often,  however,  dealing 
too  much  with  petty  details;  but  they  practise  all  kinds  of  magical  rites  and 
superstitious  observances,  and  are  principally  supported  by  the  fees  they  get  from 
the  people  for  whom  they  perform  these  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  priests  live  in 
monastic  societies  like  the  Buddhist  priests,  but  these  are  not  so  numerous  as 
those  who  live  among  the  common  people,  and  marry  and  raise  families.  In  the 
Taoist  temples  there  are  always  three  images  side  by  side,  known  as  the  Three 
Pure  Ones  (Sang  Ching),  no  doubt  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  threefold 
nature  ascribed  by  Laotse  to  the  supreme  being.  Altogether  the  Taoists  are  not 
now  very  numerous  in  China  compared  with  the  adherents  of  the  other  two 
systems,  and  are  not  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  people,  but  they  are  so  far 
popular  that  any  Chinese  would  without  scruple  call  in  a  Taoist  priest  to  perform 
any  ceremonies  that  he  wanted  to  have  performed. 

Confucius,  a  Latinized  form  of  Kongfutse  or  Khungfutse,  that  is,  the  teacher 
Kong  or  Khung,  is  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  system  now  universally  pro- 
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fessed  by  the  learned  classes  in  China,  and  constituting  in  a  sense  the  state 
religion.  All  the  higher  officers  of  state  are  required  to  perform  at  stated  times 
certain  ceremonies  belonging  to  Confucianism,  and  in  order  to  direct  them  in  the 
due  performance  of  these  ceremonies  they  have  each  a  Confucian  priest  attached 
to  them,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  imperial  treasury.  Confucius  was  a  contemporary 
of  Laotse,  though  his  junior  in  years.  He  was  born  at  Kioofoo  in  the  province 
of  Shantung  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  died  in  479  or  478  B.C. 
The  system  which  takes  its  name  from  him  was  from  the  first  much  more  fitted 
than  that  of  Laotse  for  amalgamating  with  the  national  worship  of  the  Chinese, 
and  indeed  includes  that  worship  as  part  of  it.  Confucius  in  fact  did  not  profess 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  but  only  to  collect  and  arrange  the  fragmentary 
documents  and  detached  maxims  on  rites,  government,  &c.,  vvhich  had  previously 
existed,  but  had  not  been  generally  accessible.  He  arranged  them,  however,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  prominence  to  the  ideas  with  which  he  himself  was 
most  impressed,  and  by  so  doing  was  able  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the 
Chinese  mind.  During  his  own  life  his  doctrines  had  little  heed  paid  to  them, 
but  after  his  death  a  sect  sprang  up  which  endeavoured  to  spread  his  name  and 
influence,  and  gradually  he  came  to  be  held  by  the  Chinese  in  such  reverence 
that  within  three  hundred  years  after  his  death  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him. 
The  duty  to  which  he  attached  greatest  importance  was  that  of  showing  obedience 
and  respect  to  parents,  a  view  which  harmonized  admirably  with  the  national 
worship.  Next  after  that  duty  he  dwells  chiefly  on  that  of  subordination  to 
superiors  generally;  and  altogether  the  great  aim  of  his  system  is  to  cultivate 
such  feelings  and  habits  as  are  most  fitted  to  consolidate  the  political  and  social 
system.  He  inculcates,  however,  on  rulers  and  superiors  the  duties  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  benevolence,  no  less  than  he  does  those  of  obedience  and  respect  upon 
inferiors.  Confucianism  cannot  properly  be  called  a  religious  system,  for  though 
Confucius  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods,  yet  in  regard  to  everything 
that  was  unseen  he  refused  to  say  anything  at  all,  as  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  knowledge.  As  observed  at  the  present  day  the  system  consists,  like 
the  other  popular  systems  of  China,  largely  in  the  performance  of  innumerable 
ceremonies  proper  to  different  occasions,  and  the  priests  of  Confucianism  are 
hence  often  known  as  professors  of  ceremony.  Those  not  holding  any  official 
employment  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  these  professors,  but  it  is  considered 
reputable  to  have  one  of  them  to  act  as  director  of  ceremonies  at  any  important 
celebration,  as  at  a  marriage  or  a  funeral.  The  rich  accordingly  nearly  always, 
have  such  a  professor  in  attendance  on  these  occasions,  although  the  poor  of 
necessity  dispense  with  their  services. 

Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  about  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  and  is  now  the  professed  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  so,  however,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  systems  already  noticed,  but 
in  combination  with  one  or  all  of  them.  Like  nearly  all  other  Chinese  the  Chinese 
Buddhists  still  worship  their  ancestors,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  on  occasion  to 
invoke  the  services  either  of  a  Confucian  or  a  Taoist  priest,  or  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies  proper  to  these  systems.  All  that  China  has  derived  from  Buddhism 
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is  the  monastic  institution  characteristic  of  that  religion,  the  worship  of  Buddha 
himself,  and  the  use  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  China  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  large.  The  large 
ones  usually  own  land  or  other  property,  but  in  China  as  in  other  Buddhist 
countries  the  priests  are  largely  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  people.  In 
Buddhist  temples  in  China  the  images  of  Buddha  are  always  in  threes,  like 
the  images  in  the  Taoist  temples.  The  images  of  the  Buddha  temples  are  known 
as  the  Three  Precious  Ones  (Sang  Po).  Buddha  himself  is  known  in  China  as  Fo. 

There  are  still  two  religions  that  have  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  but 
without  amalgamating  with  the  national  worship.  These  are  Mohammedanism 
and  Christianity.  The  Mohammedans  number  from  three  to  four  million  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  several  hundred  thousand  in  the  province  of  Yiinnan, 
where  they  are  called  by  the  Burmese  and  by  Europeans  Panthays  and  by  the 
Chinese  Choitsoo.  But  wherever  they  exist  they  form  an  isolated  body.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  religion  which  emphasized  above  all  things  the  oneness  of  God 
to  give  any  countenance  to  a  worship  that  savoured  of  idolatry,  and  as  this 
worship  is  clung  to  by  the  Chinese  with  a  tenacity  that  has  never  been  equalled 
by  the  adherents  of  any  other  religion,  the  Chinese  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
Mohammedans  with  aversion.  And  this  aversion  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
fact  that  Mohammedans  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  pork,  which  is  the  favourite 
flesh  food  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  among  the  Chinese  by  Nestorians  in  the 
seventh  century,  again  by  Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  with  most 
success  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth.  Under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Ricci, 
who  rose  high  in  favour  with  the  Chinese  emperor,  Christianity  made  notable 
advances  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  advanced  still 
further  and  more  rapidly  after  the  accession  of  the  Manchoorian  dynasty  (1644). 
The  second  king  of  this  dynasty,  Kanghe,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  learning  and  a 
great  patron  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  yet  it  was  under  him  that  Christianity  received 
its  first  blow  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  This  arose  out  of  the  very  difficulty  that  a 
religion  such  as  Christianity  was  sure  to  encounter  in  China,  that,  namely,  which 
was  due  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  Chinese  to  the  practices  of  ancestor  worship. 
The  Jesuit  fathers  themselves  behaved  with  great  adroitness  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  They  maintained  that  these  practices  were  civil  and  not  religious,  and  were 
consequently  not  derogatory  to  the  Creator;  and  in  proof  of  this  they  appealed 
first  to  the  Chinese  classics  and  then  to  the  emperor.  The  decision  of  the 
emperor  was  in  favour  of  the  view  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  and  had  the  Jesuits 
been  left  to  themselves  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  might  then 
have  been  spread  in  some  form  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
members  of  two  rival  orders,  however,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  decision  of 
the  pope  was  adverse  to  that  of  the  emperor,  who,  enraged  at  this  interference 
in  what  he  considered  to  belong  to  his  own  domain,  gave  the  papal  nuncio 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  quit  his  realm,  and  proscribed  the  Christian  religion. 
His  love  of  learning  prevailed  on  him  to  retain  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  to  refrain 
from  any  active  measures  against  the  Christian  converts.  But  the  same  leniency 
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was  not  shown  by  his  successors,  and  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Christians  of  China  had  to  undergo  severe  persecution. 
The  Catholics  were  supposed  to  have  been  extirpated,  but  it  was  not  the  case. 
At  the  present  day  they  have  descendants  in  all  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  are  numbered  in  all  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  "  Foreign 
priests,"  says  a  Protestant  missionary  resident  in  Northern  China,  "  have  even 
been  smuggled  into  the  interior  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  persecution,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  people  has  been  such  as  to  put  many  Protestant  countries  to  the 
blush."  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Bichthofen  regarding  the  Catholics  of 
Sechuen,  where  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  province.  He 
considers  them  as  genuine  Christians,  and  states  that  they  regard  with  deep 
reverence  everything  belonging  to  Europe.  Like  the  Mohammedans  the 
Christians  congregate  pretty  much  in  colonies,  and  so  keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  Various  Protestant  bodies  carry  on  missionary  operations  in  China, 
but  hitherto  with  indifferent  success. 

CUSTOMS,  MANNERS,  DRESS,  &c.— Early  taught  to  suppress  and  conceal 
their  real  feelings,  there  is  much  of  what  might  be  called  hypocrisy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese,  but  it  leads  also  to  better  results.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  early  training  they  scrupulously  avoid  all  contradiction  in  conversation, 
and  are  careful  not  to  use  any  offensive  or  irritating  expressions  to  each  other. 
From  the  same  source  arises  the  tedious,  frivolous,  and  often  absurd  etiquette 
and  extravagant  compliment  for  which  the  Chinese  are  remarkable.  But  even 
here  a  wish  to  please  and  gratify  is  sufficiently  evident.  An  invitation  to  dinner 
is  written  on  a  slip  of  red  paper,  and  is  sent  some  days  before;  it  is  usually  in 
this  style — "  On  the  —  —  day  a  trifling  entertainment  will  await  the  light  of 
your  countenance;  Tsau  Sanwei's  compliments."  This  is  followed  by  another 
card  naming  the  hour.  The  dinner  itself  is  sumptuous,  wine  and  spirits  are 
drunk  freely,  and  the  whole  affair  goes  off  with  a  great  deal  of  boisterous 
merriment. 

Besides  cereals  (in  the  south  rice,  in  the  north  millet,  maize,  and  wheat)  and 
vegetables,  fresh  pork,  fish,  and  fowls  form  the  staple  articles  of  food  among 
the  Chinese  people.  In  Southern  China  the  ordinary  labourers  in  the  low-lying 
districts  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  eat  fish  nearly  every  day  and  pork 
two  or  three  times  a  month.  Beef  and  mutton  are  rare,  though  commoner 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Almost  all  Chinese  dishes  are  made  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  soup,  which  is  eaten  by  means  of  two  bamboo  sticks  (chop-sticks),  with 
which  a  Chinaman  manages  to  jerk  his  food  into  his  mouth  with  great  dexterity. 
Tea  is  largely  consumed  by  all  classes,  but  the  poorer  classes  regard  it  as  a  luxury 
and  often  content  themselves  with  a  substitute  made  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Artemisia  and  Ribes  which  grow  wild  on  their 
fields.  On  the  country  roads  there  are,  as  in  some  parts  of  India,  numerous 
shelters  or  resting-places  erected  by  the  benevolent,  and  in  these  tea  is  furnished 
to  travellers  free  of  charge.  Another  drink  of  which  all  classes  in  China  are  very 
fond  is  a  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  rice  and  millet.  The  Chinese  are  not 
much  addicted,  however,  to  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  noxious  practice  of  opium  smoking  is  prevalent  among  all  classes  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  counteract  it. 

In  ordinary  cases  strict  separation  prevails  between  the  male  and  female 
branches  of  a  household.  Betrothment  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents, 
and  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  class  of  persons  called  mei-jin,  or  go- 
betweens,  whose  office  of  match-making  is  considered  honourable.  The  marriage 
itself  is  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  gay  processions,  and  other  convivialities. 
The  return  of  the  new-year  is  an  occasion  of  unbounded  festivity  and  hilarity 
in  China.  For  some  weeks  previously  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with  tables, 

upon  which  articles  of  dress, 
furniture,  and  fancy  are  dis- 
posed for  sale  in  the  most 
attractive  manner.  On  new- 
year's  morning  all  shops  are 
shut,  and  the  streets  nearly 
deserted.  As  the  day  advances, 
however,  they  begin  to  fill  with 
well-dressed  persons  in  holiday 
attire,  hastening  to  make  calls 
of  friendship  and  congratu- 
lation. Who  that  knows  the 
practice  in  Scotland  on  similar 
occasions  will  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between 
it  and  that  of  this  remote 
empire !  Gambling  is  universal 
in  China.  Hucksters  at  the 
roadside  are  provided  with  a 
cup  and  saucer,  and  the  clicking 
of  their  dice  is  heard  at  every 
corner.  Gaming-houses  are 
opened  by  scores;  and  women  in  the  privacy  of  their  apartments  while  away 
their  time  at  cards  and  dominoes.  Dress,  like  other  things,  undergoes  its  changes 
in  China,  and  fashions  alter  there  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  not  as  rapid 
or  as  striking  as  among  European  nations.  The  full  costume  of  both  sexes  is 
sufficiently  commodious;  its  principal  components  are  inner  and  outer  tunics,  of 
various  lengths,  made  of  cotton  or  silk,  reaching  below  the  loins  or  to  the  feet. 
The  sleeves  are  much  wider  and  longer  than  the  arms,  have  no  cuffs  or  facings, 
and  in  ordinary  cases  serve  for  pockets.  The  shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton, 
with  thick  felt  soles.  The  hair,  as  is  well  known,  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full 
length,  and  is  plaited  into  a  single  tail  which  hangs  down  behind — a  custom 
introduced  by  the  Manchoos  on  their  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  extraordinary  and  universal  practice,  peculiar  to 
China,  of  compressing  the  feet  of  females  into  unnatural  form  and  dimensions 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  Dwelling-houses  in  China  are  generally  of  one 
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story.  The  common  building  materials  are  bricks,  sifted  earth,  matting,  or 
thatch  for  the  walls,  stone  for  the  foundation,  brick-tiling  for  the  roof,  and  wood 
for  the  inner  work.  The  fronts  present  no  opening  but  the  door.  On  the  rivers 
and  in  the  great  ports  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  entirely  on  the  water  either 
in  boats  or  on  lines  of  rafts.  A  boat  used  as  a  dwelling-house  usually  has  other 
smaller  boats  attached  to  it  which  serve  as  piggeries  or  vegetable  or  flower 
gardens. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  government  is  an  absolute  despot- 
ism. The  emperor  unites  in  his  person  the  attributes  of  supreme  magistrate  and 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  as  "  Heaven's  Son  "  is  to  heaven  alone  accountable.  The 
emperor's  principal  ministers, 
four  in  number,  two  of  whom 
are  Manchoos  and  two 
Chinese,  form  the  interior 
council  chamber,  and  beneath 
them  are  a  number  of  assessors 
who  form  the  principal  coun- 
cil of  state.  A  peculiar  in- 
stitution is  that  of  the  cen- 
sors, forty  or  fifty  in  number, 
who  go  out  into  the  empire 
as  imperial  inspectors,  and 
are  privileged  to  make  any 
remonstrance  to  the  emperor 
without  endangering  their 
lives.  The  provinces,  either 
singly  or  by  twos  or  threes, 
are  under  a  governor  and  sub- 
governor,  and  each  province 
has  also  a  chief  criminal  judge  and  a  treasurer.  Particular  magistrates,  estimated 
to  number  about  14,000,  preside  over  particular  districts  and  cities.  The  great 
object  aimed  at  is  to  maintain  a  strict  surveillance  and  mutual  responsibility 
among  all  classes;  in  other  words,  to  imbue  them  with  fear  of  the  government,  and 
infuse  a  universal  distrust.  Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Manchoo  dynasty 
(1644)  it  has  become  the  custom  to  change  all  the  higher  officials  about  once 
every  three  years  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  conspiracies  in  favour 
of  the  older  Ming  dynasty.  This  custom  has,  however,  one  very  bad  effect. 
The  officials  have  little  inducement  to  devote  themselves  earnestly  to  their 
duties,  and  accordingly  utilize  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  fill  their  own 
coffers.  This  practice  is  all  the  more  inevitable  since  the  salaries  paid  them  are 
ridiculously  small,  while  the  outlay  expected  of  them  is  considerable.  They  are 
thus  almost  compelled  to  resort  to  arbitrary  exactions  in  order  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  the  means  they  require.  In  all  the  provinces  there  are,  besides  the 
regular  officials  appointed  by  government,  tribal  and  family  chiefs  who  have 
managed  to  preserve  certain  rights  recognized  by  custom,  and  on  whom  devolve 
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certain  duties.  On  them  falls  the  task  of  maintaining  the  temples,  regulating 
the  public  worship  and  the  celebration  of  the  religious  festivals,  appointing 
teachers,  and  raising  the  revenue  necessary  for  performing  these  functions.  The 
term  mandarin  applied  by  Europeans  to  all  Chinese  officials  is  not  a  Chinese 
word,  but  was  first  so  applied  by  the  Portuguese.  The  corresponding  Chinese 
name  is  qwan. 

The  general  revenue  of  the  country  is  principally  derived  from  a  tax  on  land 
and  rice,  the  monopoly  of  salt,  certain  stamp-duties,  and  customs  duties  on  foreign 
and  inland  merchandise.  The  collection  and  administration  of  the  revenue  are 

extremely  ill  managed.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  there  is  a 
regular  deficit,  which  the  gov- 
ernors are  obliged  to  cover  by 
extraordinary  taxes  and  loans. 
The  only  financial  body  that 
deserves  any  credit  for  its  ad- 
ministration is  the  inspectorate 
of  maritime  customs,  established 
in  1854,  the  head  of  which  in 
each  port  is  a  European.  Ori- 
ginally instituted  to  watch  over 
the  collection  of  the  duties 
pledged  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  to  the 
European  powers,  the  Chinese 
government  has  maintained  this 
board  in  operation  for  its  own 
convenience. 

The  Chinese  army  on  the 
old  model,  as  it  still  exists  in 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  north  and  west,  is  miserably  organized  and  equipped. 
It  is  not  a  standing  army  in  the  European  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  soldiers  not 
living  in  barracks,  but  in  their  own  huts,  and  having  as  a  rule  civil  occupations 
in  addition  to  their  military  duties,  and  they  are  only  called  together  on  certain 
occasions  for  military  exercise  by  their  superiors.  The  great  body  of  them  are 
of  the  most  worthless  description,  scarcely  fit  for  show,  and  not  at  all  fit  for  use. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  however,  some  regiments  have  been  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking,  Canton,  and  other  large  towns  better  fitted  by  their 
equipment  and  organization  to  cope  with  European  troops.  They  are  now  armed 
with  Remington  muskets  and  rifled  cannon,  and  are  drilled  by  European  (princi- 
pally French)  officers.  Conscription  is  not  in  use  in  China,  and  the  army  gener- 
ally is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  chiefly  among  the  Manchoos.  On  the 
old  organization  it  is  still  customary  for  the  son  to  succeed  the  father  in  the 
army.  Besides  forming  the  new  regiments  just  spoken  of,  the  Chinese  have  still 
further  provided  for  the  defence  of  their  country  by  constructing  a  series  of  forts 
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on  the  European  system  along  the  Peiho,  and  at  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  other 
places.  Their  navy  also  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  large  ships  of  war 
built  after  European  patterns  have  even  been  launched  from  Chinese  building- 
yards.  The  old  war  junks  were  large  and  showy,  but  miserably  equipped,  and 
were  not  able  to  clear  their  own  seas  of  pirates.  The  guns  were  so  fixed  on 
wooden  carriages  that  they  could  neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— It  has  been  noted  by  travellers  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
greater  part  of  China  that  the  people  are  fond  of  congregating  in  towns,  and 
that  even  the  smallest  hamlet  has  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  town,  and  contains 
within  itself  a  trading  and  industrial  as  well  as  an  agricultural  population. 
Sechuen  is,  however,  singled  out  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  dwelling  in  that  province  in  isolated  farm-steadings  in  the  midst  of  their 
fields.  In  that  province,  accordingly,  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  town 
and  country  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  China  contains,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  population  given  in  Behm  and  Wagner's  publication  already  cited, 
no  less  than  forty  towns  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  upwards,  and  twenty- 
eight  with  one  of  200,000  or  upwards,  and  among  these  are  some  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  world.  Four  are  credited  with  a  population  of  a  million  or  more, 
namely,  Canton,  with  one  of  1,500,000,  and  Siangtan  in  Hoonan,  Singanfoo  in 
Shense,  and  Chanchowfoo  in  Fokien,  each  with  one  of  a  million.  Most  Chinese 
towns  are  said  to  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another.  There  is  a  central 
nucleus  generally  surrounded  with  a  wall  flanked  with  towers  and  a  ditch.  In 
that  nucleus  reside  only  the  officials,  and  its  streets  are  accordingly  comparatively 
deserted,  while  the  traffic  and  bustle  of  the  town  are  confined  to  the  suburbs'. 
All  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Their  breadth  is  only  from  nine 
to  thirteen  feet,  in  the  south  often  less,  so  that  they  cannot  be  entered  by  vehicles 
of  any  sort.  Gutters  are  wanting.  But  in  spite  of  the  throngs  that  crowd  these 
narrow  streets  disturbances  seldom  arise,  and  even  during  the  night  a  remarkable 
degree  of  quiet  prevails. 

Peking  ("north  court"),  the  capital  of  China,  is  far  from  being  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  empire,  being  estimated  to  contain  no  more  than  500,000 
inhabitants.  It  covers  an  area  of  vast  extent,  however,  and  at  one  time  con- 
tained a  larger  population.  Its  outer  wall  is  thirty  feet  high  and  about  25  miles 
in  circuit.  The  present  city  consists  of  two  portions,  the  north  or  Manchoo  city 
(Nuiching),  and  the  south  or  Chinese  city  (Waiching).  The  former  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  with  its  sides  looking  to  the  cardinal  points,  and, 
like  Mandalay,  the  Burmese  capital,  is  made  up  of  three  inclosures  one  within 
the  other,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  wall.  The  innermost  inclosure  is  called 
Kinching  (forbidden  city),  and  contains  the  imperial  palace  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  it,  in  which  the  emperor  and  royal  family  reside.  It  is  about 
two  miles  in  circuit.  The  second  inclosure  was  originally  intended  for  the  officers 
of  the  court  but  is  now  occupied  by  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  the  third 
belongs  to  the  general  body  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  principal  streets  are 
exceptions  to  what  was  said  of  the  general  narrowness  of  the  streets  in  Chinese 
towns,  being  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
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(1858)  English  and  French  ambassadors  have  been  allowed  to  reside  at  Peking, 
and  the  same  privilege  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  the  United  States 
and  other  nations.  As  a  place  of  residence  for  Europeans  it  is  by  no  means  so 
unhealthy  as  the  more  southern  cities.  The  range  of  temperature  is  indeed 
much  greater  in  Peking  than  in  the  latter  cities,  but  its  atmosphere  is  drier. 

Canton  (in  Chinese,  Quangchoofoo),  the  most  populous  city  in  China  (1,500,000), 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Chookiang  in  the  province  of  Quangtung,  and  was 
long  the  only  port  in  China  open  to  the  ships  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery,  hilly  towards  the  east.  Within  the 
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town  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excluded  not  only  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets 
but  also  by  lines  of  piazzas  covering  them.  Chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets  wheeled  vehicles  are  not  used  in  the  town,  all  burdens  being 
transported  on  bamboo  poles  laid  across  the  shoulders  of  men.  The  European 
factories,  called  by  the  Chinese  hongs,  are  situated  on  a  very  commodious  quay 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Nearly  a  league  from  the  city  proper  is  the  Boat-town, 
consisting  of  about  40,000  vessels  of  various  kinds  arranged  close  to  each  other 
in  regular  rows,  the  rows  being  separated  by  passages  sufficiently  wide  to  allow 
other  vessels  to  pass.  These  form  a  kind  of  floating  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  numbering  about  300,000,  are  prohibited  by  law  from  settling  on  shore. 
Canton  is  still  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  foreign  commerce  in  China,  although  the 
opening  of  other  ports  in  the  empire  has  checked  the  commercial  progress  of  this 
port.  The  principal  exports  are  tea,  silk  and  silk  goods,  and  sugar.  It  was  here 
that  that  form  of  corrupt  English  known  as  pijin  (that  is  business)  English,  which 
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is  rapidly  becoming  the  general  medium  of  intercourse  between  Chinese  and 
foreigners,  was  developed.  The  climate  of  Canton  is  healthy,  although  there 
are  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  the  weather. 

Chanchowfoo,  the  largest  town  in  Fokien,  and  one  of  three  above  mentioned 
as  having  each  a  million  of  inhabitants,  possesses  unusually  wide  streets  and 
handsome  shops,  and  has  manufactures  of  mirror-glass,  leather,  quicksilver,  and 
other  articles.  Siangtan  in  Hoonan,  another  of  the  three,  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  and  in  particular  appears  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  in  drugs  and 
medicinal  herbs  for  the  whole  empire.  The  traveller  meets  in  its  neighbourhood 
string  after 
string  of  coo- 
lies carrying- 
large  water- 
tight boxes 
filled  with 
these  commo- 
dities, which 
are  brought 
to  Siangtan 
from  all  di- 
rections round, 
and  redistri- 
buted from 
that  centre  by 
all  the  routes 
leading  out  of 
it.  Singanfoo, 
the  capital  of 
Shense  and  the 
third  of  the 
three  towns 

mentioned,  owes  its  importance  to  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  trade 
routes  connecting  the  basin  of  the  Wei  with  the  provinces  on  the  north  and  east, 
as  well  as  with  Sechuen  on  the  south-west.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  trading 
expeditions  to  Yarkand  and  Ili,  expeditions  in  which  cars  drawn  by  two  mules 
are  the  ordinary  vehicle  both  for  travellers  and  goods.  Camels  are  little  used. 
The  time  required  for  the  journey  is  eighty  days,  and  food  for  man  and  beast  is 
to  be  found  along  the  whole  route,  except  during  the  three  days'  march  across  the 
Desert  of  Gobi.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  (from  the  third  century  B.C. 
onwards)  the  rulers  of  China  had  their  residence  in  this  city  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Between  1868  and  1870  it  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Mohammedan 
rebels,  who  shut  it  off  completely  from  external  intercourse.  The  remaining 
towns  in  China  containing  200,000  inhabitants  or  more  are — Tientsin  (950,000), 
and  Changchiakheu  (200,000)  in  the  province  of  Pechelee;  Weihien  (250,000), 
Tengchoofoo  (230,000),  and  Tsinanfoo  (200,000)  in  the  province  of  Shantung; 
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Taiyuenfoo  (250,000)  in  Shanse;  Soochow  (500,000),  Nangking  (450,000), 
Yangchow  (360,000),  and  Shanghai  (278,000)  in  Kiangsow;  Foochow  (600,000), 
Leinkong  (250,000  to  300,000),  and  Jongping  (200,000)  in  Fokien;  Hangchowfoo 
(400,000  to  800,000)  and  Shaohing  (500,000  to  600,000)  in  Chekiang;  Hankow 
(600,000)  and  Woochang  (200,000)  in  Hoope;  Chingtoofoo  (800,000)  and 
Chungkingfoo  (600,000)  in  Sechuen;  Fachan  (400,000)  and  Chowyang  (200,000) 
in  Quangtung;  Hoochow  (200,000)  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  Taiwanfoo  with 
Takow  (235,000)  in  Formosa.  A  few  of  these  require  separate  notice. 

Tientsin  may  be  considered  the  river-port  of  Peking,  with  which  it  has  water 

communication  by  the  Peiho  river, 
a  distance  of  about  120  miles  by 
its  windings  and  80  miles  by  land. 
At  the  same  time  only  small 
junks  can  reach  the  discharging 
place  several  miles  below  the 
walls  of  Peking.  Foreign  vessels 
of  ordinary  burden  cannot  reach 
the  city  of  Tientsin  itself  on 
account  of  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  and  hence  their 
cargoes  have  to  be  transhipped 
to  native  craft  at  the  roadstead 
of  Takoo.  In  addition  to  these 
drawbacks  the  river  is  regularly 
frozen  up  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  Nanking  or 
Kiangning,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiangsoo,  stands 
about  three  miles  south  of  the 
Yangtsekiang,  which  is  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  broad  and  twenty-five  fathoms  deep.  It  is  an  important 
manufacturing  town,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed  in  silk, 
satin,  and  cotton  weaving.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  the  fabric  called 
nankeen.  From  the  spring  of  1853  to  the  19th  of  July,  1864,  the  city  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Taipings  (the  Mohammedan  rebels  of  the  west),  who  made  it 
their  capital.  The  famous  porcelain  tower  or  pagoda,  which  was  built  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  an  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  which  stood  a 
short  distance  outside  the  city,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  rebels.  Soochow 
in  the  same  province,  on  the  Grand  Canal  about  a  hundred  miles  south-east  of 
Nanking,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  beautifully  situated  towns  in  all 
China,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese,  on  account  of  its  splendid  buildings, 
its  picturesque  scenery,  its  delightful  gardens,  and  its  beautiful  women,  as  a  sort 
of  paradise.  The  silks  manufactured  here  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
An  uninterrupted  series  of  towns  and  villages  leads  south-eastwards  through 
some  of  the  richest  tracts  of  cultivation  in  China  to  the  great  port  of  Shanghai, 
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which  lies  on  an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain  intersected  by  numerous  navigable 
channels,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  named  the  Whangpoo,  which  has  its  outlet  into 
the  Yangtsekiang  at  Woosung,  about  14  miles  distant  by  water  and  about  nine 
by  land.  There  is  a  foreign  settlement  adjacent  to  the  native  city,  but  quite 
distinct  in  its  boundaries,  government,  and  commerce,  and  this  settlement  is 
itself  divided  by  two  smaller  creeks  into  three  sections,  one  under  French,  one 
under  British,  and  one  under  American  jurisdiction.  Since  1865  a  complete 
judicial  establishment  has  been  set  up  in  the  British  section,  and  this  now  forms 
the  supreme  court  for  all  British  subjects  in  China  and  Japan.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Shanghai  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Chinese  ports.  Hankow 
("  the  mouth  of  trade  "),  an  open  port  in  Hoope,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yangtsekiang  adjacent  to  the  other  two  large  towns  of  Wochang  and  Hanyang, 
is  well  characterized  by  its  name,  consisting,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  of  shops 
and  warehouses.  Every  product  has  its  street  or  quarter  devoted  to  it.  The  porters 
in  the  street  march  behind  one  another  in  regular  rows,  and  in  spite  of  the  dense 
crowds  that  throng  the  streets  perfect  order  prevails.  Chingtoofoo  in  Sechuen 
is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  China,  and  in  respect  of  beauty  and  elegance  does 
not  yield  even  to  Soochow.  It  wants  indeed  the  splendid  buildings  and  the  large 
gardens  of  the  latter  town,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  streets,  which  are  carefully 
paved,  are  more  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  -adorned 
with  beautiful  and  carefully  carved  woodwork.  Choongkingfoo,  the  other  large 
town  in  Sechuen,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Kialing  and  the  Takiang 
(Yangtsekiang),  is  pre-eminently  a  trading  town,  and  is  far  behind  Chingtoofoo  in 
respect  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— Native  chronicles  carry  back  the  history  of  the 
empire  to  about  2600  years  before  Christ,  but  the  earliest  portion  of  this  history 
is  entirely  fabulous.  A  reliable  chronology  is  not  met  with  earlier  than  840  B.C., 
at  which  time  the  third  dynasty  of  Chinese  rulers  was  in  power.  At  this  time 
the  Chinese  Empire  was  a  feudal  sovereignty  and  embraced  only  the  north- 
western provinces  of  the  present  China  proper.  A  king  of  the  fourth  (Thsin) 
dynasty  was  the  first  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  brought  the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands 
and  extended  the  empire  to  the  sea;  and  it  was  still  later  that  the  southern 
provinces  (Fokien,  Quangtung,  Quangse,  and  southern  Queichoo)  were  peacefully 
occupied  by  colonization.  At  subsequent  periods  the  empire  was  several  times 
broken  up  into  smaller  sections,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Mongols  under 
Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors  gradually  pressed  further  and  further  south, 
until  at  last  they  established  themselves  on  the  throne.  The  Mongol  dynasty 
(the  nineteenth)  is  dated  by  the  Chinese  historians  only  from  1280,  though  in  fact 
the  whole  of  China  was  virtually  in  the  power  of  the  Mongols  at  least  twenty 
years  before.  It  was  by  this  dynasty  that  Yunnan  was  added  to  the  empire,  that 
province  having  previously  been  conquered  by  the  Mongols.  An  insurrection 
headed  by  a  Buddhist  priest  succeeded  in  1367  in  dethroning  this  dynasty,  and 
this  priest  became  the  founder  of  the  twentieth  (Ming)  dynasty,  whose  dominions, 
however,  did  not  embrace  the  Mongol  territory  on  the  west.  This  dynasty  was 
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overthrown  in  its  turn  in  1644  by  the  one  still  reigning,  the  Manchoo  or  Tsing 
dynasty,  founded  by  invaders  from  Manchooria;  and  under  the  first  kings  of  this 
dynasty  the  Chinese  Empire  was  extended  to  its  present  limits.  Formosa  was 
annexed  and  colonized,  the  greater  part  of  Dzoongaria,  the  whole  of  the  present 
Chinese  Turkestan,  and  Tibet  were  subjugated.  Regarding  the  commercial 
relations  of  China  with  European  countries,  see  above,  under  Commerce  and 
Communications. 

FOREIGN   POSSESSIONS. 

HONGKONG  ("Ked  Harbour")  is  the  name  of  a  small  island  now  belonging 
to  the  British  off  the  coast  of  Quangtung,  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  at  the 
head  of  which  Canton  is  situated.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  about  seven 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  which  at  its 
narrowest  part  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  surface  is  mostly 
composed  of  lofty  barren  rocks,  which  rise  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from 
1000  to  2000  feet,  and  so  abruptly  as  to  leave  hardly  any  space  to  build  upon. 
The  vegetation  is  altogether  insignificant.  As  regards  climate  Hongkong  was  at 
one  time  considered  very  unhealthy,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  quite  as  well 
suited  to  European  constitutions  as  any  of  our  other  tropical  possessions  in  the 
east.  The  importance  of  the  island  is  entirely  due  to  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
commerce.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  on  a  magnificent  bay  capable  of 
accommodating  any  number  of  vessels  and  affording  excellent  anchorage  and 
deep  water  close  in  shore,  is  the  thriving  town  of  Victoria,  where  the  commerce 
of  the  island  centres.  The  bay  is  crowded  with  shipping  of  every  nation  and 
with  dense  masses  of  Chinese  boats  and  larger  craft.  The  town  itself  includes  a 
European  and  a  Chinese  quarter,  the  latter  skirting  the  bay  along  the  western 
shore,  and  ascending  the  hillside  and  the  faces  of  the  ravines  above.  The  island 
of  Hongkong  itself  producing  nothing,  its  commerce  is  entirely  in  transit.  Th€ 
foreign  commerce,  that  is  the  commerce  beyond  China,  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  about  a  half  being  with  Britain, 
In  addition  to  the  island  itself  the  British  territory  in  this  quarter  includes  £ 
small  tract  on  the  mainland  opposite.  The  revenue  of  the  settlement  is  derived 
from  land-rents,  licenses  to  sell  opium,  spirits,  &c.,  taxes,  and  other  sources. 
There  are  no  customs'  dues.  Hongkong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  first  in  th( 
Treaty  of  Canton  in  1841,  and  the  cession  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  ir 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  The  portion  on  the  mainland  was  acquired  under  th( 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858.  The  total  population  in  1881  was  160,000,  of  whoir 
about  7500  were  whites. 

MACAO  is  a  Portuguese  possession  occupying  a  small  narrow  peninsuli 
projecting  from  the  south  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  off  tin 
coast  of  the  same  province  as  Hongkong  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  estuarj 
as  that  island  but  on  the  opposite  side.  The  total  area  of  the  settlement  is  onlj 
about  four  square  miles,  and  a  barrier  wall  stretching  across  the  isthmus  bj 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  island  is  strictly  guarded  by  Chinesi 
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troops  to  prevent  foreigners  from  trespassing  on  the  native  portion  of  the  island. 
The  town  is  open  to  the  sea  breezes  on  every  side,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  of  residence  for  Europeans  in  south-eastern  Asia.  Near  it,  in  a 
beautiful  garden  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  sea  and  land,  is  the  "grotto  of 
Camoens,"  where  the  poet  is  said  to  have  completed  the  Lusiad.  The  harbour 
lies  between  the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Tweelienshan  on  the  west.  The 
principal  exports  are  cassia,  anise,  and  other  spices  and  drugs,  the  principal  import 
opium.  Macao  was  long  the  seat  of  an  infamous  coolie  traffic,  which  was  winked 
at  by  the  Portuguese  authorities.  The  kidnapping  of  natives  for  exportation 
was  openly  practised,  till  at  last  the  British  authorities  at  Hongkong  interfered, 
and  in  December,  1873,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  island 
entirely  forbidding  the  traffic.  Since  then  the  shipping  of  Chinese  emigrants  for 
ports  in  South  America  has  been  again  permitted  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  expected  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  former  abuses.  Macao  was  first 
settled  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  permission  of  the  Chinese  emperor  in  1557. 
An  annual  tribute  is  paid  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Chinese  government.  The 
total  population  of  Macao  and  the  two  small  islets  of  Taipa  and  Colovane 
dependent  on  it  is  about  77,000. 

MANCHOORIA. 

Manchooria,  the  native  land  of  the  dynasty  now  reigning  over  the  Chinese 
Empire,  lies  north-east  of  China  Proper  between  Mongolia  on  the  west  and  the 
Russian  Amur  province  and  Corea  on  the  east,  and  between  the  river  Amur  on 
the  north,  separating  it  from  Russian  territory,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the 
south.  On  the  west  the  boundary  separatirg  it  from  Mongolia  is  formed  in  the 
north  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Argun  river,  and  part  of  the  Khingan  range  of 
mountains,  and  further  south  by  a  line  joining  the  Nonni  with  the  Hersoo.  It 
is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Shingking  or  Leaotong  in  the  south,  Kirin  or 
Girin  in  the  east,  and  Tsitsikar  in  the  north.  The  first  is  the  smallest  but  by 
much  the  most  populous,  the  density  being  about  140  to  the  square  mile. 

The  surface  is  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  none  of 
them  very  high,  and  between  these  ranges  stretch  well-watered  and  tolerably 
fertile  valleys.  The  general  slope  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  towards  the 
north,  where  the  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  Amur,  but  the  province  of 
Leaotong  drains  southwards  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  In  general  this  territory 
seems  well  adapted  by  its  soil,  climate,  and  mineral  wealth  for  receiving  the 
surplus  population  of  the  teeming  provinces  of  northern  China,  but  a  large  part 
of  it,  especially  in  the  north-west,  is  still  very  imperfectly  explored  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  rivers.  Russian  steamers  now  ply  on 
the  Soongari,  and  even  ascend  the  Nonni  as  high  as  Tsitsikar.  The  mountains 
are  for  the  most  part  well  wooded,  and  the  forests  are  sometimes  of  great  extent, 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Soongari  below  the  influx  of  the  Hoorka  being,  for 
example,  an  unbroken  expanse  of  woodland.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  either 
covered  with  pastures  enriched  by  frequent  and  abundant  rains,  or  (as  in  most 
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parts  of  the  south  and  east)  well  cultivated.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  millet,  Turkish  wheat,  potatoes,  poppies,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 
There  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  though  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  might  easily  be  supported  by  the  nutritious  grass  with  which  the 
territory  is  so  abundantly  supplied.  Animals  of  the  chase,  including  bears, 
stags,  wild  goats,  and  sables,  are  found  in  great  plenty,  and  are  eagerly  hunted 
by  a  considerable  nomadic  population.  The  minerals  include  coal  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver,  but  mining  is  forbidden  in  order  that  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
home  of  the  imperial  family  should  not  be  disturbed.  Pearls,  however,  are 
obtained  in  considerable  number. 

The  population  of  this  territory  no  longer  consists  mainly  of  Manchoos.  Of 
the  12,000,000  that  are  estimated  to  make  up  the  whole  population  about 
11,000,000  are  Chinese,  who  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  bringing 
larger  and  larger  areas  under  cultivation.  About  three-fourths  of  the  Chinese 
are  in  the  southern  province,  which  is  administered  exactly  as  a  Chinese 
province,  while  the  other  two  provinces  of  Manchooria  are  under  military 
government.  Even  this  province  does  not  yet  support  as  large  a  population  as 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  and  accordingly  still  affords  scope  for  Chinese 
immigration,  but  the  Chinese  have  already  pushed  their  way  a  considerable  way 
northwards  in  the  adjoining  province,  and  have  even  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hoorka.  The  Manchoos  are  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  same 
stock  as  the  Tunguses  in  Siberia,  and  like  their  kinsmen  are  passionate  hunters 
and  more  inclined  to  a  nomadic  life  than  to  the  settled  life  of  cultivators  of  the 
ground.  They  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the  Chinese,  and  superior  in  physical 
development  and  in  energy,  though  less  intellectual.  Their  language  is  said  to 
be  the  most  polished  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  only  member  of 
that  family  that  has  developed  a  literature.  Being  very  regular  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  accordingly  easily  learned,  it  is  of  great  service  to  Chinese  scholars, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  most  important  Chinese  works  are  translated  into  Manchoo, 
and  in  this  language  are  much  easier  to  read  than  in  the  original.  Since  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  China  of  a  Manchoo  dynasty  in  1644  the  Manchoos 
have  been  gradually  becoming  amalgamated  with  the  Chinese,  and  are  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  be  completely  incorporated  with  that  people.  Those  who 
remain  pure  in  Manchooria  are  almost  entirely  nomadic.  The  chief  towns  in 
Manchooria  are  Mcokden  (170,000)  capital  of  Leaoting,  Kirin  (120,000),  and 
Tsitsikar  (60,000),  each  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  Yingtse, 
Liaoyang,  Quangchungtse,  and  Newchang,  all  of  which  have  a  population  of  at 
least  60,000.  Newchang  is  a  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  German  merchants. 

MONGOLIA. 

Mongolia  is  a  vast  region  situated  between  China  Proper  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
It  is  bounded  in  most  parts  by  mountains,  within  which  there  is  first  a  stretch 
of  undulating  plateau  land  with  an  average  height  of  between  5000  and  6000  feet 
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above  sea-level,  and  within  that  again  an  extensive  depression  now  forming  the 
Desert  of  Gobi,  but  at  one  time  to  all  appearance  the  bed  of  a  sea.  The  height 
of  this  relative  depression  is  in  the  east  about  3500  feet  above  sea-level,  but  it 
gradually  rises  towards  the  west.  The  mountains  in  the  west  and  north  are 
those  of  the  Altai  range  with  its  continuations  and  parallel  chains  (chiefly  in  the 
west),  those  in  the  east  the  Khinghan  range,  which  forms  the  boundary  only  in 
its  northern  portion,  Mongolia  lying  on  both  sides  of  it  further  south;  those  on 
the  south-east  the  Inshan  and  Alashan  ranges  following  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hoangho.  Further  west  occurs  the  Nanshan  range,  but  the  steppe  land  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  this  range,  inhabited  partly  by  nomadic  Mongols  and  Tanguts 
(a  Tibetan  tribe)  partly  by  settled  Chinese,  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kansoo.  Still  further  west  and  in  a  higher  latitude  is  the 
Thian-Shan  range,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  westernmost  part  of 
Mongolia.  In  general  the  slope  of  these  mountains  is  very  gradual  towards  the 
interior,  although  often  very  abrupt  on  the  outer  side.  The  only  portion  of  this 
region  that  is  well-watered  is  the  extreme  north-west.  From  that  region  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei  flow  into  Siberia,  and  further  east  the  Selenga  also  finds  its 
way  into  Siberia,  and  the  Keroolen  flows  into  the  Amur;  but  all  other  streams  in 
Mongolia  terminate  in  inland  lakes  without  an  outlet  and  consequently  salt. 
Although  the  latitude  of  Mongolia  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  Europe  which 
lies  between  Naples  and  Munich  the  climate  is  very  "cold  and  inhospitable.  In 
winter  the  thermometer  falls  to  28°  below  zero,  Fahr.,  the  wind  blows  violently 
from  the  north-west,  and  the  deep  frozen  snow  is  whirled  aloft  and  driven  on  in 
dense  clouds  which  make  travelling  impossible.  But  the  summer,  though  short, 
is  as  extreme  in  its  heat  as  winter  is  severe  in  its  cold.  In  July  the  temperature 
in  the  shade  rises  in  some  places  to  98°  Fahr. 

Except  in  the  extreme  south-east  and  north-east,  where  considerable  tracts 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  Chinese  settlers,  almost  the  only 
products  of  Mongolia  are  those  of  cattle-rearing  and  the  chase — cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  sheepskins,  tallow,  horns,  and  furs.  The  animals  chiefly  reared  are,  in  the 
north,  the  horse  and  sheep,  in  the  south,  the  camel  and  goat.  Among  wild 
animals  the  majestic  argali  sheep  is  found  in  the  frontier  mountains,  and  in  the 
desert  are  found  a  species  of  antelope  (Antilope  gutturosa)  and  a  kind  of  wild 
camel  smaller  and  darker  than  the  tame  one.  Wood  is  scarce,  and  singularly 
enough,  where  it  is  found,  is  almost  confined  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  where  stunted  pines  grow  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  principal  objects 
of  cultivation  in  the  cultivated  tracts  of  the  south-east  are  wheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  opium,  the  last  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  lucrative.  In  these  tracts, 
as  in  the  north  of  China  Proper,  there  is  to  be  seen  among  the  means  of  convey- 
ance a  kind  of  wheelbarrow  in  which  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on  a  sail  is 
employed  to  assist  the  labour  of  men  and  animals. 

The  principal  trade  route  across  Mongolia  is  that  by  way  of  Maimachin, 
Oorga,  and  Kalgan,  but  caravans  sometimes  follow  other  routes,  and  much  has 
recently  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  this  region  by  various 
travellers  either  accompanying  caravans  along  the  less  frequented  routes  or 
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following  an  independent  course.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  journeys 
was  that  of  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  who  in  1872  travelled  across  Mongolia  obliquely  from 
Kookookhoto  or  Kueiwhachang  in  the  south-east  to  the  Suok  Pass  leading  into 
Asiatic  Russia  in  the  north-west.  The  Desert  of  Gobi  he  describes  as  consisting, 
in  the  part  crossed  by  him,  "of  low  hills  or  downs,  with  valleys  and  plains 
intervening,  the  whole  of  a  rocky  or  stony  nature  rather  than  sandy,  though 
patches  of  sand  do  occur  every  here  and  there.  What  little  vegetation  exists 
is  chiefly  composed  of  weeds,  '  scrub,'  and  heath,  there  being  scarcely  any  grass 
and  only  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  tree  here  and  there  in  the  gorges  or  passes 
of  those  low  rocky  ranges  that,  at  uncertain  intervals,  cross  the  desert  in  almost 
parallel  lines  from  east  to  west."  Similar  routes  have  subsequently  been  followed 
by  the  Russian  travellers  Sosnofsky  (1875)  and  Col.  Pevtsof  (1878),  and  impor- 
tant observations  on  the  orography  of  Mongolia  have  been  made  by  another 
Russian,  Potanin,  who  describes  the  eastern  part  of  the  range  of  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Mongolia  as  consisting  of  a  continuous  plateau  without  culminating  peaks. 
In  1871  Prejevalsky  explored  the  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Inshan  and 
Alashan  Mountains,  and  found  it  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  sandy  desert 
without  vegetation,  without  mammals  of  any  kind,  and  without  even  birds,  while 
in  the  remainder  vegetation  is  scanty  but  highly  interesting.  In  1873  Eastern 
Mongolia  was  traversed  from  Kalgan  on  the  great  wall  to  the  Argun  by  the 
Russian  astronomer  Fritzsche,  who  in  the  whole  of  his  route  north  of  about  43° 
passed,  besides  the  Chinese  town  of  Khailar  and  here  and  there  a  few  Mongol 
tents  (yoorts),  only  seven  lamaseries  or  Lamaist  monasteries,  which  appear  to  take 
the  place  of  towns  in  many  parts  of  Mongolia. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  belong  to  the  race  from  whom  the 
territory  takes  its  name,  the  Mongols.  To  the  eastern  branch  of  this  stock  the 
Chinese  originally  gave  the  name  of  Tata  (Tatars,  or  less  properly  Tartars),  a  name 
that  has  since  been  applied  with  great  want  of  uniformity,  and  as  often  as  not 
is  used  to  designate  the  Turkish  tribes  instead  of  the  true  Mongols.  The  name 
of  Mongols  (Mungku)  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  in  the  eighth  century. 
Their  original  seat  appears  to  have  been  that  part  of  the  northern  fringe  of 
Mongolia  which  lies  between  the  Yablonoi  and  the  Khinghan  Mountains,  and  to 
this  region  they  seem  to  have  been  still  confined  as  late  as  the  tenth  century. 
They  have  now  spread  over  the  whole  and  even  beyond  its  limits  (into  Siberia 
and  elsewhere),  and  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  The  chief  of  those  in 
Mongolia  are  the  Khalkas  in  the  north,  the  Urots  north  of  the  Hoangho,  the 
Ordos  on  the  right  bank  and  the  Olots  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river,  the 
last  mentioned  (who  include  the  Kalmucks)  extending  beyond  the  western  limits 
of  the  territory.  Their  chief  physical  characteristics  are  a  round  face,  retreating 
forehead,  prominent  cheekbones,  eyes  somewhat  oblique,  black  hair,  and  their 
whole  frame  strongly  built  but  short  and  thickset.  The  northern  Mongols  are 
said  to  be  good-humoured,  peaceable,  and  honourable  in  their  dealings,  but  rather 
boastful,  those  in  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  are  taxed  with  some  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  Chinese  neighbours,  especially  cupidity,  cunning,  and  deceit- 
fulness.  In  cunning,  however,  they  are  still  no  match  for  their  teachers.  The 
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women  enjoy  a  tolerably  independent  position,  and  are  very  industrious. 
The  language  of  the  Mongols  belongs  to  that  class  which  combine  words  and 
syllables  without  inflections.  The  vocabulary  is  made  up  of  native,  Chinese, 
Turkish,  and  Tibetan  elements.  In  religion,  though  still  adhering  to  the  practices 
of  their  original  Shamanistic  nature- worship,  they  are  professors  of  Lamaism  or 
Buddhism  of  the  kind  existing  in  Tibet,  and  the  numerous  lamaseries  or  monas- 
teries are  a  great  burden  on  the  people.  The  principal  lamaseries  are  presided 
over  by  abbots,  who  are  regarded  as  incarnate  divinities,  and  the  Guisson-Tamba, 
who  resides  at  Oorga,  is  worshipped  like  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Lhassa,  his  seat  being 
visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims  from  all  the  Buddhist  regions  of  Eastern  Asia, 
The  Mongols  are  entirely  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents  which  still  answer  exactly 
to  the  description  given  of  them  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  principal  town  in  Mongolia  is  Oorga  or  Urga,  called  by  the  Mongols 
themselves  Ta  Kuren  ("  great  inclosure  "),  already  mentioned  as  the  religious 
centre  of  Mongolia,  It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  two  chief  officers  of  the 
Mongol  territory,  one  of  whom  is  always  a  Mongol  by  birth  the  other  a  Manchoo. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  perhaps 
10,000  are  Lamaist  monks,  while  the  rest  are  composed  partly  of  Chinese  traders, 
officials,  and  soldiers  occupying  fixed  dwellings,  partly  of  a  shifting  population 
living  in  tents.  On  the  frontier,  contiguous  to  the  Russian  town  of  Kiachta  nearly 
due  north  of  Oorga,  is  Maimachin  an  entirely  Chinese  town,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
trade  between  China  and  Russia.  West  of  Oorga  lies  Uliasutai,  which  is  rather 
a  fort  than  a  town  and  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  still  further 
west  lies  Kobdo,  which  consists  partly  of  a  fort  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  partly 
of  a  trading  town,  and  contains  in  all  a  population  of  perhaps  6000.  In  the 
south-east  of  Mongolia  is  situated  Kookookhoto  or  Kweiwhacheng,  the  second 
town  in  size  in  the  whole  territory,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  the 
terminus  of  the  caravan  routes  to  Western  Mongolia  (Uliasutai  and  Kobdo  in 
the  north-west  and  Urumtsi  further  south).  Besides  the  trading  town  there  is 
also,  as  at  Kobdo,  a  military  town  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  and  there  are 
said  to  be  about  20,000  Lamaist  monks  in  the  various  lamaseries  of  the  place. 
The  camel  markets  of  the  place  are  celebrated. 

DZOONGARIA. 

Dzoongaria  or  Songaria  is  the  name  of  the  region  lying  to  the  west  of 
Mongolia  and  forming  the  north-westernmost  section  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Formerly  the  province  extended  westwards  to  Lake  Balkhash,  but  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Hi  valley  by  the  Russians  it  has  its  extreme  western  limit  in 
about  80°  E.  Ion.  By  the  Chinese  the  province  is  called  Thianshanpeloo,  literally 
"the  way  north  of  the  Thianshan."  The  territory  within  its  present  limits  is 
very  mountainous,  being  intersected  in  the  north  by  branches  of  the  Altai  system 
and  in  the  south  by  branches  of  the  Thianshan.  In  the  east  it  is  crossed  only 
by  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  and  the  general  slope  is  towards  the  west,  on 
which  side  its  two  principal  rivers  the  Irtish  and  the  Emil  escape  into  Russian 
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territory.  The  rearing  of  animals  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
large  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  camels  covering  the  pastures. 
Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  tracts  bordering  the  streams,  but  where  it  is 
carried  on  yields  rich  harvests  of  millet,  wheat,  and  barley.  With  timber 
Dzoongaria  is  more  abundantly  supplied  than  most  other  parts  of  Central  Asia. 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Kalmucks  (Mongols)  and  Kirghiz  (Turks),  but 
among  these  are  settled  numerous  Chinese  military  colonists  with  their  families. 
In  religion  the  Kalmucks  are  Buddhists,  the  Kirghiz  Mohammedans.  The 
residence  of  the  Chinese  governor  is  at  Kurkara-ussu.  The  Chinese  acquired 
possession  of  the  province  of  Dzoongaria  (including  the  Hi  valley)  in  the  second 
half  of  last  century,  at  which  time  the  province  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
Kalmucks.  The  western  portion  of  this  extensive  territory  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eussians  since  the  erection  of  the  fort  of  Vernoye  on  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Hi  in  1854,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Hi,  including 
the  town  of  Kuldja,  was  also  occupied  by  the  Eussians  in  1871,  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  anarchy  that  then  prevailed  in  that  district  in  consequence  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Chinese  Mohammedans  in  the  west,  by  which  both  Dzoongaria 
and  Eastern  Turkestan  were  temporarily  severed  from  the  Chinese  Empire. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Mohammedan  rebels  negotiations  were  opened 
between  China  and  Eussia  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter  district,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  (in  1879)  at  St.  Petersburg  providing  for  the  retrocession  to  China 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  but  the  retention  by  Eussia  of  the  southern 
portion,  the  valley  of  the  Tekes.  The  carrying  out  of  this  treaty  would  have  left 
the  command  of  the  passes  over  the  Thianshan,  which  form  the  easiest  means  of 
communication  between  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  in  the  hands  of  the  Eussians, 
but  the  government  at  Peking  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  another  treaty 
in  which  Eussia  retroceded  the  entire  territory  except  a  small  portion  in  the 
western  part  of  it  was  concluded  in  1881. 

EASTERN   TURKESTAN. 

Eastern  Turkestan,  or  Thianshannanloo  ("  the  way  south  of  the  Thianshan  ") 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  territory  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Thianshan  (or  Celestial)  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Asiatic  Eussia, 
Dzoongaria,  and  Mongolia;  west  by  the  Kizil  Yart  Mountains  crossing  the  table- 
land of  Pamir;  south  by  Tibet,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Kuenlun 
Mountains.  Inclosed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountain  ranges  (both  the  Thianshan 
and  the  Kuenlun  Mountains  having  an  endless  succession  of  peaks  approaching 
or  exceeding  20,000  feet  in  height),  and  on  the  east  by  a  less  abruptly  elevated 
plateau,  the  centre  of  the  country  is  the  basin  of  the  Lob-nor,  a  lake  first  explored 
in  modern  times  by  Prejevalsky  in  1877,  and  found  by  him  to  be  an  elliptical 
body  of  fresh  water  stretching  from  south-west  to  north-east  and  surrounded  by 
a  margin  of  salt  marshes.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  65  miles,  the  breadth 
about  twelve.  It  is  fed  from  the  west  by  the  Tarim,  which  gathers  up  as  tribu- 
taries all  the  streams  of  the  western  portion  of  this  territory.  The  breadth  of 
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Eastern  Turkestan  in  the  Lob-nor  region  was  found  by  Prejevalsky  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  had  previously  been  supposed,  a  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Altyn  Tagh,  from  13,000  to  14,000  feet  in  height,  here  bounding  it  on  the 
south  between  about  lat.  38°  and  39°  N.  The  basin  of  the  Tarim  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  sandy  waste.  It  is  in  fact  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  Eastern 
Turkestan  is  covered  with  deserts,  and  the  portion  of  the  surface  adapted  for 
culture  is  entirely  situated  around  the  declivities  and  bases  of  the  mountains  in 
the  north,  west,  and  south.  In  the  west  there  is  a  very  considerable  fertile  area, 
comprising  the  provinces  of  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Khotan,  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Karakash,  these  being  taken  advantage  of 
for  irrigation.  The  climate  is  characterized  by  great  dryness  and  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  summer  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  radiation 
from  the  overheated  surface  of  the  ground  make  labour  in  the  open  air  impossible. 
The  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  in  August  is  79°  F.  In  winter  the  thermo- 
meter falls  to  -13°.  In  the  desert  violent  storms  of  wind  (from  the  north-west) 
are  common  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  very  destructive  to  caravans.  The 
products  of  the  country  are  various  and  abundant,  including  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  millet,  and  also  rice;  cotton  in  large  quantities,  flax,  and  hemp;  opium, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  including  figs  and  pomegranates.  The  silkworm  is  reared 
in  the  south,  and  the  vine  is  trained  on  espaliers,  and  is  protected  by  coverings 
in  winter.  Domestic  animals  include  the  yak,  camel,  horse,  ass,  sheep,  and  ox. 
The  horse  is  small  but  very  hardy.  There  are  considerable  beds  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  ore  and  of  alum,  but  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  is  not  yet  utilized 
to  any  great  extent.  Excellent  carpets  and  felt  cloths  are  made,  and  are  exported 
to  India,  Kashmir,  and  Tibet;  coarse  cottons  are  made  for  consumption  in  the 
interior.  A  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of  the  territory  by  the 
concluding  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Britain  in  1873,  during  the  period  when 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  independent  of  China.  In  the  year  following  a  Central 
Asiatic  trading  company  was  established  with  its  seat  at  Lahore  in  the  Panjab, 
and  by  this  company  a  caravan  is  despatched  every  second  year  to  Kashgar,  from 
which  it  returns  with  native  productions  in  the  following  year. 

The  population  is  very  heterogeneous,  and  in  the  towns  the  mixing  of  races 
has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  distinct  races  can  hardly  be  recognized, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Mongol  element  appears  to  predominate. 
Turkish  and  Persian  (Sart)  elements  are  also  unmistakably  present  in  form  and 
feature,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  population  one  or  other  of  these  elements 
is  often  more  prominent  than  the  Mongolian.  The  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
country  districts  are  mainly  Dungans  or  Tunganis,  a  race  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Uigurs,  who,  having  first  adopted  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  and  afterwards  that  of  Buddha,  early  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilization,  and  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  possessed  an  alphabet 
and  a  literature.  The  Tunganis,  however,  if  they  are  really  descended  from  this 
race  have  again  changed  their  religion,  being  now  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  in 
language  and  outward  appearance  they  are  now  Chinese,  though  they  regard  the 
Chinese  proper  with  detestation  as  heathens.  Among  other  races  in  Eastern 
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Turkestan  are  Kirghiz  and  Kalmucks  as  nomads,  and  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
south-west  the  remnants  of  an  old  Aryan  race.  The  prevailing  language  is  a  dialect 
of  Turkish  spoken  in  several  varieties,  of  which  that  spoken  at  Aksu  in  the 
north  is  regarded  as  the  purest.  The  people  are  all  Mohammedans,  but  in 
matters  of  religion  most  of  the  tribes  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  indifference. 
The  food  of  the  people  is  as  various  in  its  character  as  that  of  Europeans.  Great 
quantities  of  flesh  meat  and  fish  are  consumed. 

The  capital  of  Eastern  Turkestan  is  Kashgar  in  the  north-west,  a  place  of 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  town,  however,  is  Yarkand  (about  80,000), 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  120  miles  to  the  south-east.  It  stands  at 


Merchants  of  Yarkand,  Eastern  Turkestan. 

the  height  of  about  3800  feet  above  sea-level,  in  so  dry  a  situation  that  the  houses 
have  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  numerous  canals  from  the  river 
Yarkand.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Chinese  citadel  called  the 
Yanishar  (new  town),  and  the  town  proper.  The  streets,  like  those  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  same  region,  are  dirty,  and  so  narrow  that  vehicles  cannot  enter 
them.  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  good-humoured,  honourable  and 
industrious.  Still  further  to  the  south-east  is  Khotan  or  Ilchi  (40,000),  a  town 
greatly  injured  during  the  Mohammedan  insurrection  in  Eastern  Turkestan. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  century  Eastern  Turkestan  was  subject  to  the 
Kalmucks  in  Dzoongaria,  and  with  Dzoongaria  it  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century.  Repeated  disturbances  took  place  in  the 
country  from  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  at  last  in  1864  the 
inhabitants  broke  out  into  a  general  rebellion  against  the  Chinese.  After 
numerous  successes  the  leader  of  this  rebellion,  Yakoob  Beg,  seemed  to  be  firmly 
established  as  ruler  in  Kashgar,  but  in  1877  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
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own  courtiers,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year  the  Chinese,  who  had  gradually 
been  reconquering  the  revolted  territory,  had  again  made  good  their  authority 
throughout  Eastern  Turkestan. 

TIBET. 

Tibet,  or  Thibet,  is  a  country  occupying  the  southern  and  highest  portion  of 
the  great  platform  of  Central  Asia,  lying  between  Ion.  73°  and  101°  E.,  and  lat. 
27°  and  36°  N.,  and  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  to  the  frontiers  of 
China,  and  from  Hindustan  to  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  The  highest  portion  of  this 
platform,  or  rather  series  of  plateaux,  is  in  the  west,  in  the  region  in  which  the 
Indus  and  Satlej  have  their  origin,  where  the  elevation  approaches  15,000,  and 
even  in  the  lowest  portion,  in  the  south-east,  the  elevation  is  hardly  less  than 
10,000  feet.  Between  these  sections  is  a  broad  band  "commencing  westward  of 
Lhassa  and  extending  (with  a  sweep  to  the  north)  right  up  to  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Kan-Su,"  in  which  "there  is  no  single  point  at  a  less  elevation  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea."  The  mountains  bounding  these  plateaux  (including 
as  they  do  the  highest  range  in  the  world)  have  in  many  of  their  peaks  twice 
the  average  elevation  of  the  plateaux  themselves.  The  ranges  are  generally 
parallel  to  those  of  the  Himalaya,  but  on  the  east  run  north  and  south.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  Tibet  are  the  sources  of  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  the  Indus,  Satlej,  Brahmaputra  (the  Sanpu,  which  flows  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Himalayas,  being  now  identified  with  this  river  with 
tolerable  certainty),  Irawadi,  Mekong,  Menam,  Yangtsekiang,  Hoangho,  &c. 
Along  the  northern  base  of  the  Himalayas  are  numerous  fresh-water  lakes, 
further  in  the  interior  there  are  many  lakes  whose  waters  are  salt. 

CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  climate  of 
Tibet  are  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  severity  of  the 
winters.  From  October  to  March  so  little  moisture  exists  in  the  air,  that  vege- 
tation is  almost  wholly  dried  up;  meat  and  fish  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  all 
that  time;  and  the  cold  is  excessively  intense.  In  general  the  vegetation, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  is  unimportant.  Woods  there  are  none. 
The  wheat,  pease,  and  barley,  which  grow  on  the  plains,  in  many  parts  never 
ripen,  and  serve  only  as  fodder  for  cattle  when  grass  fails.  Yet  the  pastures 
and  fodder-crops  afford  sustenance  to  large  numbers  of  domestic  animals  which 
form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
the  yak,  horse,  Cashmere  goat,  and  sheep.  Both  the  yak  and  goat  are  likewise 
found  wild,  the  first  in  large  herds  on  the  higher  steppes,  and  the  other  wild 
animals  include  a  kind  of  wild  horse  called  the  jiggetai  (Equus  hemionos),  the 
argali  sheep,  the  musk  deer,  antelopes,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes.  Birds  are 
rare,  singing  birds  entirely  absent.  The  mineral  productions  include  gold 
(along  the  southern  base  of  the  watershed  of  the  Sanpu),  cinnabar,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  borax  (found  on  the  shores  of  the  salt  lakes),  sulphur,  cobalt,  and  rock-salt. 
Tibet  is  a  country  of  extensive  traffic,  the  principal  trade  being  with  China, 
which  throws  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  development  of  the  trade  with  India. 
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In  the  convention  of  Chefoo,  however,  concluded  between  Britain  and  China  in 
1876,  permission  was  granted  for  the  sending  of  a  British  mission  to  Tibet,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  will  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  commerce  between 
Tibet  and  British  India.  The  chief  centres  of  the  trade  are  Lhassa  and,  in  the 
west,  Gartok  The  caravans  from  China  carry  tea,  silk  goods,  and  other  Chinese 
produce,  which  are  exchanged  for  gold-dust,  woollens,  incense,  Buddhist  idols, 
and  Indian  and  European  goods.  In  the  mountains  the  merchandise  is  carried 
on  men's  backs  or  slung  at  the  ends  of  bamboo  poles  carried  by  men,  but  on  the 
plateaux  the  yak  is  the  universal  means  of  transport,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted  by  its  capacity  of  subsisting  for  days  together  on  scarcely  any  food  in 
the  wild  stony  tracts  that  often  intervene  between  different  grazing  grounds. 

PEOPLE  AND  LANGUAGE.— The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bodpas  or 
Tibetans  proper,  a  people  of  Mongolian  stock,  mostly  settled.  In  the  north 
there  are  Kirghiz  and  other  Turkish  tribes,  and  also  Mongols,  and  in  the  north- 
east, round  the  lake  known  as  Kokonor,  besides  Mongols  numerous  Tanguts,  a 
tribe  closely  allied  to  the  Tibetans  proper,  and  found  not  only  here  but  also  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  China  (province  of  Kansoo).  The  manners  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  are  rude :  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  merely  piles  of 
stone,  with  holes  to  let  in  air  and  light.  The  ordinary  food  of  a  Tibetan  is 
oatmeal  porridge  and  buttered  tea.  "Tibet,"  says  Captain  Gill,  who  travelled  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  in  1877,  "may  safely  be  called  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  butter;  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  latter  consumed  by  a  Tibetan  is 
something  startling — butter  in  his  oatmeal  porridge,  and  large  lumps  of  butter 
in  his  tea."  The  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  has  been  a  written  language  for 
more  than  1200  years,  during  which  period  its  form  as  a  written  language  has 
remained  unchanged,  though  the  language  has  necessarily  been  modified  as 
a  spoken  language.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is  even  less  correspondence 
between  form  and  sound  than  in  English.  A  rude  mode  of  printing,  with 
immovable  letters,  has  been  introduced  from  China;  the  characters  used  are 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit. 

RELIGION.— The  religion  of  Tibet  is  a  form  of  Buddhism  so  debased  and 
corrupt  as  to  be  in  contradiction  at  almost  every  point  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
founder  of  that  system.  (See  CEYLON,  Religion.)  Buddhism  was  already  greatly 
corrupted  by  admixture  with  Sivism,  the  grossest  form  of  Hindu  worship,  when 
it  was  introduced  into  Tibet  about  the  sixth  century  of  our  era;  and  other  cor- 
ruptions were  subsequently  superinduced,  giving  rise  to  the  system  known  as 
Lamaism,  of  which  Tibet  is  the  headquarters,  but  which  is  the  form  of  Buddhism 
generally  professed  in  Central  Asia.  This  system  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  its  founder  being  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Tsonkapa.  Its 
leading  tenet  is  that  the  supreme  being,  the  Adibuddha,  self-existent,  infinite,  and 
omniscient,  a  being  whose  existence  is  completely  ignored,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Buddhism  proper,  is  constantly  represented  on  earth  in  human  form  by  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Lamaist  religion,  who  has  his  seat  at  Lhassa. 
When  he  dies  his  spirit  is  believed  to  pass  into  his  successor,  so  that  the  Adi- 
buddha is  never  without  a  representative  to  receive  the  worship  of  believers. 
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Alongside  of  him  is  another  dignitary,  the  Panchen  Lama,  whose  seat  is  at 
Tashi  Lhunpo,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Lhassa,  and  who  is  regarded,  like 
the  Dalai  Lama,  as  supreme  within  his  own  domain,  but  as  this  domain  is  in- 
comparably smaller  in  extent  than  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  dignity  of 
the  latter  remains  unrivalled.  Next  in  order  to  these  two  supreme  lamas  are 
the  khutuklus,  who  occupy  much  the  same  position  as  cardinals  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  below  the  khutuktus  are  the  khubilkhans,  after  whom 
follow  the  abbots  of  the  numerous  monasteries  (lamaseries)  which  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  which  are  found  wherever  Buddhism  exists  in  any  form. 
This  hierarchical  system  is  not  the  only  point  of  resemblance  between  Lamaism 
and  Roman  Catholicism.  Like  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Lamaists  have  also 
auricular  confession,  intercession  of  saints,  fasting  and  washing  of  the  feet, 
litanies,  lustral  water,  bells,  and  rosaries ;  in  fact,  so  many  things  in  organization 
and  the  externals  of  worship  resembling  what  is  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  the  earliest  Roman  Catholic  visitors  to  the 
region  the  explanation  that  the  devil  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  to  lead 
less  hasty  reasoners  in  subsequent  times  to  surmise  the  operation  of  western 
influences  in  the  development  of  the  present  form  of  Lamaism. 

Of  the  moral  element  of  Buddhism,  that  which  may  be  said  to  constitute 
almost  the  whole  of  Buddhism  proper,  Lamaism  shows  hardly  a  trace;  and 
nothing  could  be  imagined  in  more  glaring  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  that  system 
than  some  of  the  grossly  superstitious  practices  of  which  Tibet  is  the  home.  It 
is  here  that  the  praying- wheel,  a  machine  filled  with  prayers,  charms,  or  passages 
from  holy  books,  and  supposed  to  bring  down  blessings  on  the  people  when  made 
to  revolve  even  by  the  wind  or  the  current  of  a  stream,  seems  to  have  been 
invented;  and,  though  it  is  now  found  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Asia  to  which 
Buddhism  has  spread  (even  in  Japan),  nowhere  except  in  Tibet  is  it  to  be  seen 
in  every  open  place  in  the  towns  and  villages,  by  every  footpath,  and  in  every 
stream.  Quite  as  numerous  are  the  "  trees  of  the  law,"  lofty  flag-staffs  bearing 
pennons  on  which  some  sacred  words  are  inscribed,  and  which  are  believed  to 
have  the  effect  of  a  prayer  whenever  the  wind  blows  them  open  so  as  to  turn  the 
sacred  words  towards  heaven.  Nor  are  the  priests  or  lamas  fitted  as  a  class  to 
improve  the  moral  ideas  of  the  people,  but  the  very  reverse.  They  live  them- 
selves in  immorality  and  idleness,  and  are  described  by  Captain  Gill  as  "  a  curse 
to  the  country  and  the  people;  by  usury  getting  possession  of,  or  establishing 
a  lien  on  not  only  nearly  all  the  property,  but  even  the  manhood  also  of  the 
country;  living  in  communities  of  thousands,  issuing  forth  only  for  their  own 
amusements  or  the  indulgence  of  their  profligate  tastes." 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT.— The  history  of  Tibet  is  of  little  interest. 
It  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes  till  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  Some  internal  troubles  having  occurred  in  1720,  the  Chinese 
seized  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  ascendency  in  the  country,  which,  since  that 
time,  has  been  on  the  increase.  A  Chinese  functionary  is  always  stationed  at 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious 
head  of  the  state,  and  who  transmits  information  to,  and  receives  instructions 
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from  Peking.  There  is  also  a  Chinese  governor  with  a  military  force  stationed 
in  each  of  the  principal  towns.  The  only  town  of  any  size  is  the  capital,  which 
is  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  about  30,000,  one-third  of  these  being  lamas. 
It  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sanpu,  at  the  height  of  about  11,000  feet  above 
sea-level 

COREA. 

Corea  is  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  peninsula  in  the  north- 
east of  China,  and,  though  it  pays  tribute  to  China,  is  otherwise  independent. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  Tsiotsien;  by  the  Chinese,  Kaoli;  and  by  the  Japanese 
Korai,  whence  its  European  name. 

From  Manchooria  the  Corean  territory  is  separated  by  the  wild  and  densely 
wooded  range  of  Shanalin,  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east  and  forms 
an  ethnographical  as  well  as  a  political  frontier.  From  this  range  another  strikes 
off  near  the  eastern  extremity  and  proceeds  south-eastwards,  abrupt  and 
precipitous  on  the  east,  but  forming  a  gentle  slope  on  the  west  side,  which  being 
watered  by  the  principal  rivers  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  strip 
on  the  west  adjoining  the  Chinese  territory,  a  strip  of  about  4500  square  miles 
in  extent  formerly  regarded  as  neutral  and  left  without  inhabitants,  is  now 
incorporated  with  Corea,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  one  who  passed  through 
it  in  1878,  is  being  rapidly  sprinkled  with  human  habitations  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  In  the  north  of  Corea  the  only  grain  that  can  be  grown  is  barley ; 
but  in  the  south  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  millet,  legumes,  and 
hemp  are  grown  extensively.  The  rice  is  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  but  cultivated 
with  much  assiduity,  and  under  considerable  disadvantages  from  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  country.  A  decoction  of  pinang,  a  kind  of  walnut,  is  substituted  for  tea. 
The  ginseng  root  is  a  production  of  Corea  greatly  valued  in  China  and  Japan, 
where  high  prices  are  given  for  it.  Among  trees  the  most  important  is  the  Rhus 
vernicifera,  from  which  lacquer  is  obtained,  and  which  grows  abundantly  in  Japan 
also.  The  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  pigs,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  a  small 
race  of  horses,  very  strong  and  spirited,  called  mon-k-wat.  Oxen  only  are  used 
for  agricultural  labours,  the  horse  being  reserved  expressly  for  the  saddle.  Stags, 
hares,  foxes,  wolves,  and  sables  are  abundant;  and  the  skins  of  the  sables  form  a 
prominent  article  of  tribute.  The  royal  tiger  and  panther  are  so  numerous  that 
their  skins  form  an  article  of  commerce  with  foreigners.  The  minerals  include 
iron  and  lead  in  considerable  quantities,  and  besides  these,  according  to  report, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  manufactures  of  Corea  are,  generally  speaking, 
coarse.  They  comprise  strong  fabrics  of  hemp,  cotton,  and  grass;  silk  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  not  very  fine;  pottery  and  porcelain,  sometimes 
of  monstrous  size;  excellent  arms — Corean  sabres  and  poniards  being  much 
sought  after  by  the  Chinese.  Paper  is  an  important  object  of  manufacture, 
entering,  as  it  does  in  Corea,  into  the  construction  of  numerous  articles.  This 
commodity  together  with  lead  and  silk  as  well  as  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  form  the 
principal  exports.  The  trade  is  likely  to  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  commercial 
treaty  concluded  with  Japan  in  1876,  according  to  which  ten  ports  in  Japan  were 
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to  be  opened  to  the  Coreans  from  January,  1878.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
Mongolian  cast  of  countenance,  but  resemble  the  Japanese  more  closely  than  the 
Chinese.  The  men  are  tall,  strong,  and  of  dignified  bearing,  less  arrogant  and 
more  friendly  in  their  behaviour  towards  foreigners  than  the  Chinese,  thrifty, 
industrious,  and  intelligent.  Several  thousands  of  Coreans,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  severity  of  the  government  in  their  own  country,  have  settled  on 
Russian  territory  since  the  two  countries  became  contiguous  to  one  another 
(in  1859),  and  they  have  proved  to  be  excellent  agriculturists  and  good  subjects. 
The  language  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese.  It  is  written  with  an 
alphabet  of  168  signs.  The  literature  is  very  old  and  rich,  and  there  is  said  to 
be  a  large  library  at  the  court.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  although  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius  are  also  held  in  great  respect.  Corea  is  governed  by  a  king, 
whose  sway  is  absolute,  and,  though  tributary  to  China,  his  freedom  of  action 
seems  quite  uncontrolled.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  tithes  of  all  the  products 
of  sea  and  land,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  capital  is  Hanyang  on  the  north-west 
coast,  a  town  surrounded  with  high  thick  walls,  but  in  the  interior  ill-built. 
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Japan,  called  by  the  natives  Niphon  or  Nipon  (" Sunrise"  or  "  the  East"),  is 
an  empire  in  the  east  of  Asia  consisting  of  a  series  of  large  islands  surrounded 
by  innumerable  small  ones,  stretching  in  a  curve  between  the  island  of  Sakhalin 
and  the  Peninsula  of  Corea,  together  with  the  Kurile  Islands  in  the  north,  the 
Loochoo  Islands  in  the  south,  and  the  small  group  of  the  Bonin  Islands  between 
the  main  group  and  the  Ladrones.  The  northern  members  of  the  Loochoo 
group  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Japan  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
but  the  remainder  formed  a  separate  principality  paying  tribute  to  both  China 
and  Japan  till  1874,  when  it  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Japanese 
Empire.  The  Kurile  Islands,  which  have  only  a  small  sprinkling  of  inhabitants, 
were  only  partly  in  Japanese  possession  till  1875,  when  by  a  treaty  with  Russia 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population  in 
1876.1 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Niphon  or  Nipon,       ...          ...       •'•.;/ 

86,773 

26,067,666 

300 

Kiusiu, 

14,956 

5,049,779 

337 

Sikoku,            ...         ...         

7,036 

2,539,103 

361 

Smaller  adjacent  islands,      ...      •  .:'. 

1,002 

364,730 

364 

Yesso  or  Yezo, 
Kurile  Islands, 

30,282 
5,724 

|       149,554  | 

5 

V 

Loochoo  (Japanese,  Riukiu)  Islands, 

808 

167,572 

207 

'  Bonin  Islands, 

32 

75 

2 

146,613 

34,338,479 

235 

i  By  the  census  of  Jan.  1,  1883,  the  total  population  of  Japan  was  found  to  be  36,700,110,  made  up  of 
18,598,993  males,  and  18,101,112  females. 
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they  were  all  handed  over  to  Japan  in  return  for  the  renunciation  by  that  power 
of  its  claims  to  part  of  Sakhalin.  The  Bonin  Islands,  on  which  there  is  a  small 
settlement  of  Europeans  and  Hawaians,  who  support  themselves  chiefly  by 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  whale-fishers  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  which  the 
United  States  government  has  formed  a  whaling  station,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Japanese  in  1876.  The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  each  of  the  larger  islands  as  well  as  of  the  groups  of  smaller  islands. 
The  area  of  Niphon,  the  largest  island,  it  will  be  useful  to  remember,  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  with  the  smaller  adjacent  islands  (in  round 
numbers  90,000  square  miles),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Yesso  is  about 
one-third,  Kiusiu  one-sixth,  and  Sikoku  one-twelfth  of  that  area. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  largest  island,  Niphon  or  Nipon  (or  more  pro- 
perly Honshiu,  which  is  the  Japanese  name  of  the  island  itself  as  distinguished 
from  the  whole  empire),  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from 
50  to  100  miles;  Kiusiu,  separated  from  Niphon  by  the  Kino  Channel,  which  in 
one  part  is  narrowed  to  2  miles  width,  is  about  200  miles  long  north  to  south 
and  120  miles  broad;  Sikoku,  the  third  and  smallest  of  the  three  principal 
islands,  lying  between  Kiusiu  and  Niphon,  is  140  miles  long  by  60  miles  broad. 
The  straits  separating  it  from  Niphon  are  so  thickly  set  with  small  islands  that 
the  passage  is  frequently  not  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Yesso  or  Yezo  is  of  very 
irregular  form.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  250  miles. 
The  coasts  of  the  larger  islands  are  extremely  irregular,  being  deeply  indented 
with  gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets,  which  form  magnificent  harbours.  They  are  in 
many  places  bounded  by  cliffs  and  fringed  with  sunken  rocks,  which  makes  the 
navigation  dangerous,  especially  since  the  flow  of  the  currents  also  is  unfavour- 
able to  shipping.  In  recent  years  these  dangers  have  been  reduced  by  the 
erection  of  lighthouses  and  beacons  both  on  sea  and  land.  The  surface  is 
generally  uneven,  and  in  many  instances  rises  into  mountains  of  great  elevation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Island  of  Niphon,  which  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  regular  chain  of  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Fusiyama  (Rich  Scholar  Peak) — a  dormant  volcano,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow — is  12,230  feet  high;  but  the  elevation  of  the  range  is  in  many  parts  so 
low  as  to  admit  of  cultivation  up  to  the  water-shed  of  its  streams.  The  streams 
are  nearly  all  insignificant  in  size,  impetuous  in  their  course,  and  very  variable 
in  the  amount  of  water  they  contain.  Though  valueless  as  channels  for  the 
development  of  commerce  they  are  of  great  value  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
There  are  a  number  of  lakes  scattered  throughout  the  islands,  the  largest  being 
Biwano-Oumi,  in  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  about  40  miles  long.  The 
Japanese  Islands  form  a  part  of  a  line  of  volcanic  action  commencing  in  the  north 
with  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  terminating  in  the  islands  of  south-eastern  Asia. 
The  volcanic  vents  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the  line,  are  numerous  in 
Yesso,  Niphon,  and  Kiusiu.  Earthquake  shocks  are  so  frequent  that  a  seismo- 
logical  society  has  been  founded  for  collecting  observations  of  such  pheno- 
mena. Yedo  is  stated  to  be  liable  to  from  60  to  100  shocks  a  year.  Sometimes 
they  cause  great  devastation.  One  in  1783  destroyed  twenty-three  villages;  and 
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the  volcano  of  Wunzendake,  one  of  five  active  in  the  Island  of  Kiusiu,  is  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  an  eruption  of  it  in  1792  having  destroyed 
53,000  people.  All  the  other  Japanese  islands  besides  those  belonging  to 
Japan  proper,  that  is,  the  Loochoo,  Kurile,  and  Bonin  Islands,  are  volcanic  in 
their  character.  The  first  have  several  vents  still  active. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  of  Japan,  though  extremely  various — being  intensely 
cold  in  the  north  and  about  as  warm  as  the  south  of  France  in  the  south — is, 
on  the  whole,  like  the  rest  of  eastern  Asia,  much  colder  than  the  corresponding 
latitudes  in  the  west  of  the  Old  World  (those  of  southern  France,  Spain,  and 
Morocco),  but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  is  less  extreme 
both  in  heat  and  cold  than  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  mainland.  A  remark- 
able difference  of  climate  exists  also  between  the  east  and  west  shores;  the  cold 
being  more  intense  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Asiatic  continent;  while  the  east  coasts  are  protected  from  the  cold  continental 
winds  by  the  lofty  central  ridge  of  mountains  that  traverses  the  islands  north 
to  south.  But  even  on  the  west  side  as  far  north  as  38^°  there  is  no  period  of 
continuous  intense  cold,  while  there  is  continuous  summer  heat  with  refreshing 
rain,  and  a  temperately  warm  autumn.  For  all  parts  of  the  main  islands  below 
about  the  latitude  above  indicated  the  alternation  of  the  seasons  is  as  follows. 
From  March  to  the  second  half  of  May  a  splendid  spring  prevails;  from  June  to 
September  summer  extends,  introduced  by  heavy  rains  followed  by  intense 
heat;  from  September  to  the  end  of  November  there  is  a  brilliant  autumn;  and 
three  months  of  winter  succeed,  rendered  not  unpleasant  by  the  continued 
serenity  of  the  sky.  On  the  west  side,  about  the  latitude  of  Niigata  (37|°), 
snow  falls  in  early  winter  to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  8  feet,  but  this  forms  an 
admirable  protection  for  the  vegetation  against  the  severer  colds  of  midwinter. 
Rain  is  very  frequent;  hurricanes  and  water-spouts  also  occur  often,  and 
typhoons  and  equinoctial  gales  frequently  sweep  the  seas  about  the  change  of 
the  monsoons.  In  the  Loochoo  group  the  climate  is  very  pleasant,  the  excessive 
heat  that  might  be  expected  in  the  latitude  to  which  these  islands  belong  being 
moderated  by  the  sea-breezes. 

VEGETATION.— The  vegetation  of  the  Japanese  islands  is  exceedingly 
various,  the  products  of  the  tropics  being  intermingled  with  those  of  the  tem- 
perate and  frigid  zones.  There  is  a  great  wealth  of  flowering  plants,  and  among 
the  natives  of  Japan  are  many  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  our  tables  and  con- 
servatories, the  camellia  being  one  of  the  number.  Among  trees  the  palm, 
banana,  bamboo,  paulownia,  and  myrtle  flourish  in  the  south;  while  in  the  north, 
more  especially  in  the  island  of  Yesso,  oaks  and  pines  abound.  The  finest  of  the 
native  Japanese  trees  are  the  evergreen  oak  and  the  maple.  The  camphor-tree, 
the  varnish-tree  (Rhus  vernicifera),  the  wax-tree  (Rhus  succedanea),  and  the  kadsi, 
or  paper-tree,  a  species  of  mulberry,  are  also  native,  and  all  yield  important 
commercial  products.  Fruit-trees  do  not  thrive  well  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  insects.  The  soil  of  Japan  is  naturally  indifferent;  but  the  patient  industry 
of  the  agriculturists,  favoured  by  the  genial  climate,  has  covered  with  vege- 
tation every  spot  capable  of  bearing  anything.  In  the  south  the  sugar-cane 
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is  cultivated  with  success;  and  rice  yields  two  harvests,  and  constitutes 
the  chief  article  of  food.  Wheat  and  barley,  various  kinds  of  millet,  and 
also  spelt  and  buckwheat,  are  likewise  cultivated,  and  melons,  pumpkins,  and 
cucumbers  are  grown  in  great  abundance.  Ginger,  pepper,  cotton  (short- 
stapled),  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities;  and  there  are 
extensive  plantations  of  the  tea-plant  even  as  high  as  39°  N.,  yielding,  however, 
a  produce  inferior  to  that  of  China.  The  best  is  that  of  Osaka.  Wine  is  little 
grown,  but  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  formerly  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the 
feudal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  products  of  this  industry  form  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  country.  The  cultivation  of  pod-fruits  (beans,  pease,  and 
various  species  of  Dolichos)  and  vegetables  (cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce,  onions, 
turnips,  the  Solatium  cethiopicum  or  scarlet  egg-plant,  and  the  sweet-potato)  is 
remarkably  extensive.  The  common  potato  is  little  grown  and  slightly  esteemed. 
The  lowlands  of  the  Loochoos  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  producing  sugar- 
cane (which  furnishes  the  chief  export),  rice,  maize,  wheat,  tea,  cotton,  and 
fruits  of  the  finest  description.  On  the  Bonin  Islands  are  magnificent  woods  con- 
taining a  singular  mixture  of  trees  belonging  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones. 

ZOOLOGY.— Buffaloes  and  zebus  are  common;  but  they  are  used  only  for 
carrying  burdens  and  for  agricultural  purposes.  Horses  of  various  breeds — and, 
though  small,  said  to  be  very  excellent — are  numerous.  There  are  neither  asses, 
mules,  elephants,  nor  camels,  and  sheep  and  pigs  are  few.  In  consequence  of 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  wild  animals  are  necessarily  few  in  number; 
but  a  small  kind  of  deer,  a  species  of  antelope,  a  species  of  ape,  wolves,  hares, 
foxes,  and  wild  boars  are  still  found.  Dogs  are  common,  and  are  held  sacred; 
but  though  cats  exist  in  thousands,  the  country  is  said  to  be  overrun  with  rats 
and  mice.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  including  falcons,  which  are  much 
esteemed;  pheasants,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  ducks,  geese,  teal,  storks, 
pigeons,  ravens,  larks,  pelicans,  cranes,  herons,  &c.  Snakes  are  not  infrequent; 
one  species,  the  ourabami,  attains  an  enormous  size.  There  are  also  tortoises, 
lizards  (including  the  giant  lizard — Sieboldia  maxima  or  Cryptobranchus  japonicus — 
growing  to  the  length  of  at  least  four  feet),  scorpions,  and  centipedes;  and  of 
the  insect  tribes  there  are  white-ants,  winged  grasshoppers,  and  several  beautiful 
varieties  of  moths.  The  seas  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the  fisheries  of  Yesso 
are,  according  to  Miss  Bird,  authoress  of  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  "one  of  the 
sights  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  seines  are  4000  feet  in  length,  and  require  seventy 
men  to  work  them;  a  pair  of  such,  making  three  hauls  a  day,  sometimes  catcli 
20,000  salmon,  averaging  when  cured  ten  pounds  each."  Another  writer 
acquainted  with  this  region  (Capt.  St.  John  Wild)  mentions  that  from  a  part  of 
this  river  6000  tons  of  salmon  are  caught  annually;  and,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  natives,  when  the  first  rush  of  the  salmon  in  ascending  the  river  takes  place 
over  the  bar  at  high  tide,  the  water  rises  along  the  river  banks. 

MINERALS.— Of  the  minerals  of  Japan  petroleum,  iron,  copper,  and  coal  are 
those  which  have  so  far  been  turned  to  most  account.  Abundant  petroleum 
springs  exist  in  the  valley  of  Niigata  on  the  west  coast  of  Niphon,  and  a  company 
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under  the  management  of  Europeans  has  been  formed  for  working  them.  The 
richest  iron-mines  are  to  be  found  on  the  Island  of  Yesso,  and  there  also  are  coal- 
fields of  great  extent,  producing  coal  of  fair  quality.  The  first  export  of  coal 
from  this  field  to  Shanghai  took  place  in  1872.  Copper,  obtained  principally 
from  the  Kusagura  mines  in  West  Niphon,  is  a  government  monopoly.  The 
other  minerals  include  antimony,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  and  gold,  but  the  beds 
in  which  they  are  found  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  Everywhere 
mining  is  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive  fashion.  No  machines  are  used,  and 
the  miners  are  even  unacquainted  with  the  wheel-barrow.  Mineral  wells  are 
numerous.  That  of  Amianosta  is  much  frequented  by  the  court. 

MANUFACTURES.— In  manufacturing  industry  and  ingenuity  the  Japanese 
are  at  least  equal  to  the  Chinese.     Their  silk  manufactures  have  a  world-wide 


Forts  at  Yedo. 

celebrity,  and  their  skill  in  applying  a  durable  lacquer  varnish  to  the  surface  of 
wood  and  metal  is  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  name  to  that  art  (japanning). 
Specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  are  produced  in  Japan  far  surpassing,  in  brilliancy 
and  splendour,  any  that  are  produced  elsewhere.  The  Japanese  porcelain  is 
superior  in  respect  of  form  and  decoration  even  to  that  of  China,  and  at  least 
equal  to  it  in  quality.  Their  works  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel  bear  a  high 
character.  Good  telescopes,  thermometers,  watches,  and  clocks  are  made  at 
Nagasaki.  Lithochrome-printing  has  been  long  practised,  and  though  the  laws 
of  perspective  are  not  well  understood,  the  outlines  of  animals  and  other  figures 
are  drawn  with  much  truth  and  spirit.  Good  paper  is  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry  and  other  trees,  and  cordage  from  the  fibres,  and  is  applied  to  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  uses.  Japanese  arms,  and  articles  in  glass  and  marble, 
are  excellent  both  in  form  and  material,  and  their  decorative  furniture  and  bronze 
ornaments  have  been  much  imitated  in  Europe.  In  all  the  international  exhibi- 
tions since  1862  Japanese  industry  has  been  well  represented,  and  its  products 
have  a  prominent  place  assigned  to  them  in  all  industrial  museums.  Within 
the  last  few  years  numerous  manufactories  on  the  European  model  have  been 
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established  either  directly  by  the  government  or  under  government  auspices, 
for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  paper  and  glass,  the  preparation 
of  indigo,  the  refining  of  petroleum,  &c.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen  or  Americans,  and  they  are  all  furnished  with  European  machinery. 
COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— Foreign  commerce  was  long  rigidly 
limited  to  the  Chinese  and  Dutch;  but  by  treaties  into  which  the  Japanese 
government  was  reluctantly  induced  to  enter  in  1854  and  subsequently,  five  ports 
have  been  opened  to  foreigners,  and  an  extensive  commerce  established.  These 
are  Hakodade  in  the  south  of  Yesso,  Hiogo  and  Osaka  (forming  one  port)  in  the 
south  of  Niphon,  Kanagawa  (Yokohama)  on  the  east  of  Niphon,  the  port  of  the 
capital  Tokiyo  or  Yedo,  Nagasaki  in  the  south  of  Kiusiu,  and  Niigata  on  the 


Harbour  and  City  of  Nagasaki. 

west  coast  of  Niphon.  Raw  silk  and  silkworms'  eggs,  tea,  and  copper  are  the 
staple  exports,  and  the  principal  imports  are  cottons  and  woollens,  rice  and 
sugar,  and  metals.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  but  has 
not  yet  reached  any  great  amount,  being  less  than  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
a  single  fifth  or  sixth  rate  British  port,  such  as  Glasgow  or  even  Leith.  The 
trade  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  (Americans,  Europeans,  and 
Chinese),  and  so  also  is  the  shipping  even  in  home  waters;  but  the  Japanese  are 
excellent  seamen  and  have  already  brought  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasting 
navigation  into  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  a  smaller  share  of  the  trans- 
marine navigation.  A  native  shipping  company  has  existed  since  1865,  and  now 
possesses  a  large  number  of  steamers. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  deficiency  of  internal 
communications.  The  roads  are  almost  uniformly  bad,  and,  except  in  two  or 
three  of  the  chief  cities,  the  only  wheeled  vehicle  in  use  is  a  small  kind  called 
a  kuruma  drawn  by  men.  In  the  main  island  a  great  obstacle  to  communication 
between  the  different  sides  of  the  island  is  presented  by  the  range  of  mountains 
that  traverses  it  longitudinally;  and,  though  so  low  in  many  parts  as  to  admit, 
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as  we  have  seen,  of  cultivation  to  the  very  top,  this  range  proves  so  effectual 
a  barrier  to  communication  that  the  produce  of  the  fertile  districts  of  the  west 
coast  has  to  make  the  circuit  of  half  the  island  to  reach  the  ports  and  markets 
of  the  east  coast.  The  Japanese  have  not,  however,  shown  themselves  so  averse 
as  the  Chinese  to  the  remedying  of  this  defect  by  the  laying  of  railways.  About 
a  hundred  miles  were  already  open  for  traffic  in  1879,  and  about  500  more  were 
then  either  under  construction  or  sanctioned  by  the  government,  so  that  when 
all  these  are  completed  Japan  will  have  about  one  mile  of  railway  for  every  180 
square  miles  of  surface  in  the  three  southern  and  most  populous  islands.  The 
post-office,  established  on  European  models  in  1871,  carried  in  1878  more  than 
two  letters  for  every  three  persons  besides  nearly  a  half  that  number  of  post- 
cards. The  empire  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Europe;  the  chief  towns 
within  the  empire  have  been  connected  by  telegraph  for  some  years,  and  in  1880 
all  the  main  islands,  including  the  Loochoo  group,  were  brought  into  connection 
by  submarine  cables. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— Since  1870  the  Japanese  have  had 
a  new  coinage  made  in  the  country,  the  former  coins  having  been  made  out  of 
the  country.  The  new  coinage  consists  of  10,  5,  and  2^  dollar  pieces  in  gold, 
the  dollar  being  the  Mexican  (  =  4s.  to  4s.  6^.),  and  of  dollar  pieces,  50,  20,  and 
5  cent  pieces  in  silver,  besides  copper  cent,  half  cent,  and  mil  pieces.  There  is 
also  a  paper  currency.  The  principal  weights  are  the  picul  =  133^  Ibs.  avoir- 
dupois, and  the  kinn  =  1^  Ib.  Measures  of  length:  the  shaJcu  =10  sun  =  llf 
inches,  the  ri  =  36  cho  =  2£  miles.  "  It  is  stated,"  says  the  Statesman's  Year- 
book for  1883,  "  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government  to  introduce  into  Japan 
at  an  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on  the  decimal 
system  of  France." 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  AND  EDUCATION.— The  affinities  of  the  Japanese 
people  have  not  yet  been  settled  by  ethnologists,  although  numerous  theories  on 
the  subject  have  been  defended  by  different  authorities.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  they  do  not  represent  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  but 
immigrated  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  gradually  driving  out  (or  in  part  becom- 
ing mingled  with)  the  aboriginal  population,  which  is  believed  to  be  still  repre- 
sented by  the  Ainos  of  Yesso.  They  are  distinguished  by  broad  skulls  and 
high  cheek  bones;  small  black  eyes,  obliquely  set;  long  black  hair,  and  a  yellow 
or  light-olive  complexion.  Some  are  good-looking,  and  many  are  well-made, 
active,  and  nimble.  Their  principal  moral  characteristics  are  perseverance,  cour- 
age, and  frankness;  the  lower  classes  exhibiting  also  much  good  humour,  gentle- 
ness of  demeanour,  and  courtesy  of  manner,  qualities  with  which  the  military  or 
official  caste  is  not  credited.  But  most  of  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Japanese  character  seem  to  be  agreed  that  beneath  this  fair  exterior 
are  hidden  other  qualities  of  a  less  commendable  nature,  notably  lying  and  licen- 
tiousness. The  position  of  women  is  a  low  one,  and  presents  a  serious  obstacle 
to  any  genuine  advance  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  eagerness 
which  the  Japanese  government  has  shown  of  late  years  to  introduce  among  the 
people  the  externals  of  European  civilization.  Polygamy  is  not  practised. 
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although  the  moral  code  of  the  Japanese  is  not  otherwise,  by  any  means,  parti- 
cularly rigid,  various  laxities  being  indulged  in  without  scandal.  Men  can 
divorce  their  wives  at  pleasure,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  60  per  cent  of 
Japanese  marriages  end  in  divorce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Loochoo  Islands  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  dress  consists  of  loose  garments  of 
silk  or  cotton  gathered  in  at  the  waist  and  fastened  by  a  girdle,  the  men  of  the 
higher  orders  wearing  a  kind  of  petticoat-trousers.  Formerly  the  higher  orders 
wore  two  swords,  but  the  wearing  of  swords  except  by  the  military  is  now  pro- 
hibited. Among  the  higher  classes,  indeed,  European  fashions  are  being  rapidly 
adopted  both  by  men  and  women,  and  the  emperor  and  empress  set  the  example 

in  so  doing.  The  Ainos  found 
in  the  interior  of  Yesso  (as  well 
as  in  the  south  of  Sakhalin,  not 
to  mention  the  Kurile  Islands, 
where  the  population  is  trifling) 
are  a  race  whose  affinities  are 
quite  as  doubtful  as  those  of  the 
Japanese.  Their  total  number  is 
not  estimated  to  exceed  60,000. 
They  are  of  middle  height,  thick 
set,  and  strongly  built,  and  dark 
olive  in  colour;  their  forehead 
is  high,  broad,  and  prominent, 
ears  small  and  set  low,  nose 
straight  but  short,  mouth  large 
but  well-formed,  hair  stiff  and 
curly,  and  beard  long.  But  per- 
haps their  most  striking  physical 
feature  is  their  extreme  hirsute- 
ness.  In  many  cases  the  bodies, 
and  still  more  frequently  the  legs  and  arms,  are  covered  with  short  bristly  hair. 
"I  have  seen,"  says  Miss  Bird,  who  stayed  three  weeks  among  them,  "two  boys 
whose  backs  are  covered  with  fur  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat."  The  Ainos 
tattoo  their  faces  above  and  below  the  mouth,  and  also  the  backs  of  their  hands 
and  their  arms  up  to  the  elbow.  They  "  have  low,  sweet,  musical  voices,  sad. 
gentle  eyes,  and  winning,  courteous  ways."  They  are  very  affectionate  in  their 
behaviour  towards  their  children,  who  in  turn  treat  their  parents  with  ceremonious 
respect.  Their  dwellings  are  simple,  and  "  not  dirtier  than  those  of  the  Japanese 
peasantry  in  the  less  fertile  districts."  The  Japanese  language  is  agglutinative, 
that  is,  has  permanent  distinctly  recognizable  roots,  along  with  the  power  of 
forming  compounds  and  derivatives.  In  its  syntax  it  presents  striking  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Manchoos,  though  these  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
without  further  evidence  the  conclusion  of  a  near  affinity  between  the  two 
languages.  It  exists  in  various  dialects,  and  that  which  is  regarded  as  pure 
Japanese  is  a  remarkably  musical  tongue  not  difficult  of  acquisition;  but  since  the 
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fifteenth  century  this  form  of  the  language  has  been  more  and  more  displaced  in 
ordinary  use  by  another  dialect  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  the  ear  or  so  easy  to 
learn,  and  containing  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese  words.  But  even  this  dialect 
is  much  more  easy  to  acquire  orally  than  as  a  written  language,  as  great 
difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Japanese  mode  of  writing.  Two  systems  of 
writing  are  in  use,  one  of  which  is  comparatively  simple,  involving  the  use  of 
only  forty-eight  signs  standing  for  the  fundamental  syllables  of  the  language, 
together  with  a  final  n;  and  the  other,  imitated  from  the  Chinese,  involving  the 
use  of  thousands  of  characters.  The  latter  unfortunately  is  the  system  in  general 
use,  and  to  make  much  way  in  Japanese  literature  one  must  be  master  of  at  least 
1500  characters,  while  a  know- 
ledge of  not  less  than  5000  signs 
is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  read 
books  using  a  technical  termin- 
ology, The  oldest  remains  of 
Japanese  literature  carry  us  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era.  Formerly  a 
large  proportion  of  the  literary 
productions  of  the  Japanese  had, 
as  in  China,  more  or  less  of  an 
encyclopaedic  character,  a  volumin- 
ous encyclopaedia  being  regarded 
as  the  most  important  and  merit- 
orious of  -literary  performances; 
but  nowadays  the  influence  of  the 
West  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increas- 
ing number  of  smaller  textbooks  Japanese  Town's  People, 
produced  by  the  Japanese,  not  to 

mention  the  translations  and  direct  imitations  of  European  and  American  works. 
It  is  significant  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  that  contact  with  western  nations 
is  exercising  upon  the  Japanese  mind,  that  translations  of  Mill,  Spencer,  and 
Darwin  are  common  in  the  booksellers1  shops  of  Japan.  The  Origin  of  Species  is 
said  to  have  a  specially  large  sale.  Japanese  newspapers  have  been  brought 
into  existence  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

The  last-mentioned  facts  may  serve  to  some  extent  as  an  index  of  the  state 
of  education,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  but  in  country  districts  the  people  are 
said  to  remain  still  densely  ignorant.  Vigorous  efforts  are  now  being  made, 
however,  by  the  government  to  advance  education  not  only  among  the  upper 
classes  but  among  the  general  body  of  the  people.  Provision  is  made  for  sending 
out  a  number  of  students  every  year  at  the  public  expense  to  receive  higher 
instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  great  are 
called  upon  by  royal  decree  to  take  the  same  means  for  securing  a  superior 
education  for  their  children.  In  1872  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  education  for 
the  whole  empire  was  adopted,  and  a  beginning  was  made  with  carrying  it  into 
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effect.  The  empire  is  divided  by  this  scheme  into  eight  school  districts,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  to  be  a  high-school  with  thirty-two  middle-schools  and  the 
requisite  number  of  elementary  schools.  A  commendable  feature  of  the  system, 
when  contrasted  with  the  general  practice  of  the  East,  is  that  girls  go  to  school 
as  well  as  boys;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  another  sign  of  the  attention 
given  in  Japan  to  the  promotion  of  female  education,  that  in  1875  a  seminary 
for  female  teachers  was  formally  opened  by  the  empress  at  Tokiyo. 

RELIGION.— The  strictly  national  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  Shintoism  (from 
shin,  "  god  "  or  "  spirit,"  and  to,  "  way  "  or  "  law").  In  its  origin  this  is  a  form  of 
nature-worship,  the  forces  of  nature  being  regarded  as  gods,  the  sun  being  the 
supreme  god.  According  to  the  Japanese  belief  the  kami  or  soul  of  the  sun-god 
once  lived  upon  earth  and  founded  the  reigning  house  in  Japan  (which  is 
actually  the  oldest  family  of  princes  in  the  world),  and  hence  the  emperor  is 
worshipped  as  of  divine  origin.  Worship  is  also  paid  to  the  kamis  or  souls  of 
deceased  persons  who  earned  the  reputation  of  saints,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous 
deities  of  the  Shinto  pantheon.  The  priests  of  the  system  are  in  general  regarded 
by  the  people  with  a  good  deal  of  dread,  and  are  treated  with  a  great  show  of 
deference  out  of  fear  lest  they  should  revenge  themselves  for  any  slight  or  injury 
by  the  use  of  charms  and  other  species  of  sorcery.  At  the  last  census  they 
numbered  with  their  families  little  more  than  a  hundred.  The  temples  are 
remarkably  plain,  and  the  number'of  worshippers  for  the  most  part  small.  The 
national  worship  has,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent  given  place  to  Buddhism,  though 
the  government  has  recently,  out  of  regard  to  the  tendency  it  has  to  secure 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and  hence  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  made  it  once  more  the  official  religion.  Of  this  official  Shintoism  the 
three  fundamental  commandments,  as  promulgated  by  the  government  in  1872, 
are  as  -follows : — 

"  Thou  shalt  honour  the  Gods  and  love  thy  country. 

Thou  shalt  clearly  understand  the  principle  of  heaven  and  the  duty  of  Man. 
Thou  shalt  revere  the  Emperor  and  obey  the  will  of  his  court." 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  China  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  and  is  now  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  population.  But,  as  in 
China,  Buddhism  is  not  looked  upon  as  incompatible  with  the  profession  of 
other  systems,  "  and  the  Japanese  generally,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly, 
"appear  to  have  viewed  the  'way  of  Buddha'  and  'the  way  of  the  Gods' 
as  equally  certain  paths  to  happiness  and  to  heaven."  The  form  in  which 
Buddhism  prevails  is  a  very  corrupt  one.  The  worship  connected  with  it  is 
carried  on  in  gorgeous  temples,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the 
national  religion,  and  is  burdened  with  an  elaborate  ritual.  On  a  feast  day  the 
scene  in  one  of  these  temples,  as  described  by  Miss  Bird,  is  picturesque  and 
animated,  though  little  marked  by  tokens  of  religious  feeling.  "  Crowds  on 
clattering  clogs  pass  in  and  out,  pigeons,  of  which  hundreds  live  in  the  porch, 
fly  over  your  head,  and  the  whirring  of  their  wings  mingles  with  the  tinkling  of 
bells,  the  beating  of  drums  and  gongs,  the  high-pitched  drone  of  the  priests,  the 
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low  murmur  of  prayers,  the  rippling  laughter  of  girls,  the  harsh  voices  of  men, 
and  the  general  buzz  of  a  multitude.  There  is  very  much  that  is  highly 
grotesque  at  first  sight.  Men  squat  on  the  floor  selling  amulets,  rosaries, 
printed  prayers,  incense-sticks,  and  other  wares.  Ex  votos  of  all  kinds  hang  on 
the  wall  and  on  the  great  round  pillars.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  prayers  were 
offered  rapidly,  a  mere  momentary  interlude  in  the  gurgle  of  careless  talk,  and 
without  a  pretence  of  reverence;  but  some  of  the  petitioners  obviously  brought 
real  woes  in  simple  'faith.'  I  specially  noticed  two  men  in  stylish  European 
clothes,  who  prostrated  themselves  over  and  over  again;  and  remained  before 
the  altar  several  minutes,  offering 
low-voiced  prayers,  with  closed 
eyes  and  every  sign  of  genuine 
earnestness,  and  several  women 
in  obvious  distress,  probably  a- 
bout  sick  persons."  The  number 
of  Buddhist  priests  at  last  census 
was  upwards  of  66,000. 

Many  persons  belonging  to 
the  more  cultivated  classes  in 
Japan  are  adherents  of  Confuc- 
ianism, and  the  doctrines  of 
Taoism  have  also  found  followers 
in  the  country.  Christianity, 
which  was  introduced  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  was  rooted 
out  by  fire  and  sword  before  it 
was  a  century  old,  is  once  more 
tolerated  since  the  re-opening 
of  the  land  to  foreigners.  The 
decrees  prohibiting  it  were  first 
repealed  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1872.  The  open  ports  are  now  likewise  mission  stations,  but  the  missionaries 
are  not  regarded  with  much  favour  and  converts  are  few.  Nevertheless  "  a 
prodigious  number"  of  copies  of  translations  of  the  New  Testament  are  now 
said  to  be  in  circulation.  The  most  successful  missions  hitherto  are  those  of 
the  Greek  Church  carried  on  by  Eussians.  Already  these  have  three  congrega- 
tions in  the  islands — at  Tokiyo  and  Sendai  in  Niphon  and  Hakodade  in  Yesso. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  government  of  Japan  is  a  heredi- 
tary absolute  monarchy,  vested  in  the  mikado.  This  was  the  ancient  form;  but 
in  1585  the  emperor's  commander-in-chief  usurped  the  governing  power,  and  for 
nearly  three  centuries  reduced  the  mikado  to  a  secondary  position.  The  latter 
resided  in  the  royal  and  sacred  city  of  Miako  (or  Kiyoto),  where  he  was  kept 
secluded,  under  the  guise  of  a  mysterious  sanctity,  while  the  shogun,  living  at 
Yedo,  exercised  imperial  authority,  and  was  regarded,  by  foreigners  at  least,  as 
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a  second  and  supreme  sovereign.  In  1868,  however,  a  revolution  overthrew  the 
power  and  office  of  the  shogun — he  had  been  usually,  but  erroneously,  called 
by  a  Chinese  title,  tycoon — and  the  mikado  was  restored  to  his  ancient  supremacy 
The  mikado  is  religiously  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  source  of  all  power  and 
property,  and  there  is  no  single  thing  existing  in  the  land  which  is  not  regarded 
as  really  the  emperor's.  Under  the  influence  of  this  principle  a  marvellous 
national  movement  took  place;  the  daimios,  or  territorial  princes,  who,  under 
the  shoguns,  exercised  almost  absolute  sway  within  their  territories,  were  obliged 
to  surrender  their  lands  and  titles  to  the  mikado  in  return  for  an  annual 
allowance  payable  by  the  state,  but  which,  by  a  law  passed  in  1876,  they  have 
been  required  to  commute  for  a  single  payment.  The  samurai,  who  were  the 
military  and  civil  officers  of  the  daimios,  and  numbered  in  all  nearly  2,000,000, 
were  deprived  of  their  posts,  and  offices  under  government  thrown  open  to 
members  of  all  classes.  The  result  was  a  rebellion  of  the  samurai  in  the  south, 
but  in  September,  1877,  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and  since  that  date  the 
government  may  be  regarded  as  securely  established  on  its  new  basis.  The 
mikado  is  absolute  ruler  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  He  acts  through 
an  executive  ministry,  consisting  of  eleven  departments.  There  are  also  two 
deliberative  assemblies:  (1),  the  Genrain,  first  called  together  in  1875,  consisting 
of  members  nominated  by  the  mikado  on  the  proposal  of  the  ministry  from 
among  those  who  have  held  some  office  of  state  and  have  otherwise  distinguished 
themselves;  and  (2),  the  Chikuhokuankuaigi,  or  assembly  of  the  heads  of  provinces. 
The  first-mentioned  body  holds  regular  sessions  and  discusses  the  projects  of 
law  submitted  to  its  consideration,  but  is  not  allowed  to  draw  up  any  such 
projects  itself.  It  likewise  receives  petitions.  The  latter  body  meets  on  the 
summons  of  the  mikado  to  deliberate  on  measures  affecting  the  interior  adminis- 
tration. The  Island  of  Yesso  is  governed  as  a  kind  of  colonial  possession.  The 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  land-tax.  By  the  law  of  28th  December,  1872, 
military  service  is  obligatory  on  all,  but  substitution  is  allowed.  The  period  of 
service  is  three  years.  The  force  is  drilled  by  French  officers.  The  navy  now 
includes  several  ironclads. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  principal  towns  in  Japan  have  as  a  rule  an  agreeable 
appearance.  They  are  for  the  most  part  regularly  built,  their  streets  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  attention  is  given  to  keeping  them  clean.  In 
proportion  to  the  population  they  cover  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  of  damage  by  earthquakes,  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  only  one  story,  or  at  most  of  two  (in  which  case  the  upper  story 
is  used  only  as  a  store),  and  that  almost  every  house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden. 
The  ordinary  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  wood  (bamboo)  and 
cement,  which  exposes  the  cities  to  great  danger  by  fire.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  government  has  ordered  bricks  to  be  used  in  the  rebuilding  of  all  quarters 
that  have  been  burned  down.  In  the  interior  the  houses  have  no  fixed  partitions, 
standing  screens,  covered  with  painted  paper,  being  considered  sufficient  to 
shut  off  particular  portions  as  rooms  as  may  be  required.  Furniture  there  is 
none.  The  inmates  sit  on  their  heels,  and  sleep  on  the  floor. 
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The  present  capital  and  the  largest  town  of  Japan  is  Tokiyo  or  Yedo,  the 
mikado  having  removed  thither  from  Kiyoto  after  the  revolution  of  1868.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  island,  and  in  1879 
had  a  population  of  812,000.  The  locality  is  very  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
earthquakes,  and  a  very  violent  one  was  experienced  in  December,  1879.  In 
1872  gas  was  introduced  into  the  town,  and  in  the  same  year  Tokiyo  was 
connected  by  rail  with  its  port  Yokohama.  The  police  stations  are  connected  by 
telegraph,  fire  brigades  have  been  established,  and  several  large  parks  have  been 
formed  out  of  confiscated  lands  of  the  nobility  Yokohama  (67,000)  and  Kan- 
agawa  (108,000),  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  bay  affording  good  anchorage  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  form  together  the  port  of  Tokiyo  and  the 
principal  port  in 
Japan.  Kanagawa 
was  the  place  named 
in  the  treaty  as  to  be 
opened  to  foreigners, 
but  in  1859  the 
mercantile  establish- 
ments were  trans- 
ferred to  Yokohama 
on  account  of  the  de- 
fectivenessof  the  har- 
bour of  Kanagawa. 
Osaka  (284,000),  at 
the  head  of  a  bay 
opening  off  the  chan- 
nel separating  Ni- 
phon  from  Sikoku, 
is  the  second  town  in  Japan  in  respect  of  population.  It  has  long  been  the 
principal  centre  of  the  internal  trade  of  Japan,  and  it  is  now,  along  with 
Hiogo  (30,000),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  one  of  the  treaty  ports  open 
to  foreigners.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  its  harbour  prevents  the  entrance  of 
large  vessels,  but  Hiogo  is  free  from  this  inconvenience.  About  30  miles  to  the 
north  is  Miako  or  Kiyoto  (230,000),  the  third  largest  town  in  Japan,  and 
formerly,  as  already  mentioned,  the  residence  of  the  mikado.  Kagoshima  in  the 
south-east  of  Kiusiu  is  the  next  town  in  size.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
200,000,  but  was  not  definitely  ascertained  at  the  last  census  of  Japan,  seeing 
that  this  region  was  then  disturbed  by  rebellion.  The  only  other  towns  with  a 
population  exceeding  100,000  (eight  in  all)  are  Nagoya  (136,000),  east  of  Kiyoto 
near  the  head  of  Owari  Bay  on  the  east  of  Niphon,  and  Hakodade  (113,000)  in 
the  south  of  Yesso. 


Street  iu  Hakodade. 
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THE   EASTERN   ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  Eastern  Archipelago  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  group  of  large  and 
small  islands  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  Asiatic  continent  between  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
They  are  subdivided  into  the  smaller  groups  of  the  Philippine  and  Sulu  Islands, 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  following  table 
gives  the  principal  statistical  information  regarding  the  most  important  of  these 
islands,  the  figures  in  the  second  column  giving  the  multiple  or  fraction  expressing 
the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  corresponding  island  to  the  total  area  of  Great 
Britain  (in  round  numbers  90,000  square  miles),  and  the  sign  +  after  such  figure 
indicating  that  the  area  is  actually  somewhat  greater,  the  sign  —  that  it  is  some- 
what less  than  the  figure  represents : — 


Group. 

Island. 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

Proportion  to 
Great  Britain. 

Population. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Philippine 

Luzon,     

41,123 

4- 

4,540,000 

110 

and  Sulu 

•  Mindanao, 

33,377 

4    -L 

192,000 

5| 

Islands. 

Smaller  islands, 

39,630 

2,718,000 

(  Borneo,    

283,371 

3  + 

1,845,000 

64 

!  Sumatra, 

162,615 

2  - 

3,704,000 

23 

Greater 

J  Banka,     

4,890 

T8 

71,000 

15 

Sundas. 

Java  &  Madura, 

48,611 

4  + 

19,835,000 

408 

Celebes,   

69,050 

§  + 

920,000 

13 

I  Smaller  islands, 

24,388 

940,750 

T 
JUesser 

(  Sumbawa, 

5,187 

Tff 

150,000 

30 

<  Timor,     

11,940 

1    _ 

600,000 

50 

oimdas. 

(  Smaller  islands, 

25,346 

858,000 

Ceram,     

7,027 

TT 

200,000 

30 

Moluccas. 

.  Gilolo,      

6,412 

TT 

100,000 

15 

(  Smaller  islands, 

7,016 

200,000 

Total  (in 

round  numbers), 

770,000 

&i 

36,942,000 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS.— The  whole  of  this  group  of  islands  is  usually 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Asia,  but  it  has  in  comparatively  recent  times  come  to 
be  pretty  generally  recognized  on  various  grounds  that  properly  speaking  only 
the  western  islands  belong  to  Asia,  while  the  eastern  islands  belong  geographically 
to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  The  division  between  the  Asiatic  and  Australian 
sections  of  the  group,  the  division  known  as  Wallace's  Line,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  British  naturalist  A.  R  Wallace,  is  formed 
by  the  channel  separating  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  the  Strait  of 
Macassar  between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  the  sea  lying  between  Borneo  and 
the  Philippines.  The  sea  that  stretches  between  the  islands  west  of  this 
division  and  Asia,  and  which  separates  the  islands  from  one  another,  nowhere 
exceeds  sixty  fathoms  in  depth,  and  that  lying  to  the  east  on  the  Australian 
side  yields  no  deeper  soundings  than  a  hundred  fathoms,  while  the  dividing 
channels  have  a  depth  greatly  in  excess  of  that.  This  fact  in  itself  led  to  the 
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surmise  that  the  western  isles  were  in  a  previous  geological  epoch  connected 
with  Asia,  and  the  eastern  isles  with  Australia  and  New  Guinea;  and  the  sur- 
mise was  rendered  a  very  probable  conclusion  by  the  observation  that  the 
fauna  of  the  isles  in  the  west  has  a  distinctly  Asiatic,  and  that  of  the  isles 
in  the  east  a  distinctly  Australian  type.  In  the  former,  in  addition  to  animals 
peculiar  to  the  islands  themselves,  there  are  found  the  animals  of  India, 
in  the  latter  are  found  marsupial  animals,  cassowaries,  and  the  true  bird  of 
paradise,  which  are  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else  except  in  Australia.  A  difference 
has  been  observed  even  between  the  human  types  belonging  to  the  two  sets  of 
islands,  but  in  this  case,  as  might  be  expected,  the  boundary  line  between  the 
different  races  is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  in  that  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
character  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  earlier  geological  epochs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 


Banda,  the  Anchorage  and  Goenong  Api  (Moluccas). 

Australia  shows  that  the  separation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
tertiary  period. 

The  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  are  all  tropical,  and,  except  the 
Philippine  group,  which  stretches  northwards  to  about  20°  N.,  are  nearly  confined 
between  the  parallels  of  8°  N.  and  10°  s.  The  same  line  of  volcanic  action  that 
passes  through  the  Japanese  islands  is  continued  in  a  curve  round  the  whole 
series  of  the  exterior  islands  of  the  group;  southwards  through  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  across  the  sea  of  Celebes  by  the  islands  of  Sangir  and  Siao  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  then  through  Gilolo,  Ternate,  and 
Tidore  to  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  the  Serwatty  Islands,  thence  westwards  through 
Flores,  Sumbawa,  Lombok,  Bali,  and  Java,  and  finally  north-westwards  to  the 
extremity  of  Sumatra.  The  inner  islands,  including  Borneo  and  the  greater  part 
of  Celebes,  thus  remain  outside  of  the  sphere  of  volcanic  action. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  the  archipelago  is  more  uniformly  hot  and  moist 
than  that  of  any  other  region  between  the  tropics.  The  mean  temperature  except 
in  the  higher  regions  is  from  88°  to  90°  Fahr.  As  in  other  parts  of  southern  and 
eastern  Asia  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  climate  are  mainly  governed  by  the 
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monsoons,  but  here  the  monsoons  blow  in  different  directions  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  equator.  North  of  the  equator  the  alternating  winds  are,  like  those  of 
the  maritime  parts  of  the  continent,  north-east  and  south-west,  but  south  of  the 
equator  they  are  south-east  and  north-west,  the  north-west  monsoon  blowing 
south  of  the  equator  during  the  months  in  which  the  north-east  monsoon  blows 
north  of  the  equator  (October  to  April),  and  the  south-east  monsoon  in  the  south 
blowing  simultaneously  with  the  south-west  in  the  north.  On  both  sides  of  the 
equator  the  monsoon  blowing  partly  from  the  west  is  that  which  brings  most 
rain,  that  being  the  one  which  blows  from  regions  where  the  capacity  of  the 
atmosphere  for  holding  vapour  in  suspension  is  greatest,  to  regions  in  which  it  is 
less,  and  in  which  consequently  condensation  takes  place.  The  rainy  season  is 
thus  different  on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  occurring  between  April  and 
October  on  the  north  and  between  October  and  April  on  the  south.  Local 
causes,  however,  bring  about  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  north-east 
and  south-east  monsoons,  being  nothing  else  than  the  regular  trade-winds,  are 
characteristically  dry,  which  at  sea  they  invariably  are,  but  on  land  they  not 
infrequently  bring  rain,  from  the  mountains  compelling  the  ascent  of  the  vapour- 
charged  air  to  such  a  height  that  condensation  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  higher  regions.  Thus  the  rainy  season  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (which  are  protected  by  mountains  from 
the  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon)  occurs  during  the  period  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  or  trade-wind,  and  the  same  wind  brings  rain  also  to  Amboyna,  the 
Banda  Islands  and  Cerain,  and  also  to  certain  parts  of  Eastern  Borneo  and  Java, 
and  the  highlands  of  Sumatra. 

PRODUCTIONS. — The  archipelago  in  general  is  remarkable  for  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  unsurpassed  wealth  in  valuable  commercial  products. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  group  that  in  most  of  the  islands  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods  to  their  very  summit.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  is 
presented  by  Timor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  are  not  indeed  without 
trees  (eucalyptus,  acacia,  sandal-wood,  &c.),  but  have  no  proper  woods,  a  circum- 
stance no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  their  position  with 
reference  to  Australia,  the  dry  south-east  monsoon  prevails  there  for  an  unusual 
length  of  time,  and  is  besides  peculiarly  deficient  in  moisture,  inasmuch  as  it 
blows  directly  over  the  arid  regions  of  Australia  before  it  reaches  Timor.  The 
small  islands  of  Timor  Laut  and  the  Kei  group,  situated  further  to  the  north-east, 
so  as  to  receive  the  monsoon  from  the  Torres  Strait,  are  as  richly  wooded  as  any 
in  the  whole  archipelago.  The  most  valuable  trees  of  these  island  forests  will 
be  mentioned  lower  down,  but  trees  do  not  .form  the  only  productions  of  these 
forest  tracts.  They  are  crowded  in  addition  with  the  most  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  vegetation  of  other  sorts;  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  gigantic  ferns, 
orchids,  and  pitcher-plants,  flowering  plants  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues,  and 
sometimes — like  the  parasitic  Eafflesia  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  elsewhere,  a 
plant  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  corolla  occasionally  three  feet  in  diameter- 
attaining  an  enormous  size. 

Whatever  tracts  are  not  occupied  by  woods  are  almost  everywhere  covered 
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with  a  varied  vegetation  of  another  sort.  Sandy  deserts  there  are  none,  and 
even  expanses  of  grass  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes. 
The  most  fertile  islands  of  the  group  are  the  Philippines  and  the  Western  Sundas 
as  far  as  Western  Borneo  and  including  also  Bali  and  Lombok.  In  all  of  these 
islands  rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  while  in  the  islands  further  east 
this  means  of  subsistence  is  replaced  for  the  most  part  by  the  pith  of  the  sago 
palm.  Among  the  other  vegetable  products  of  the  islands  are  maize,  arrowroot, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  tea,  pepper,  cubebs  and  capsicum  or  Spanish  pepper,  cocoa 
(on  some  of  the  Moluccas  and  in  northern  Celebes),  tobacco,  cloves  (native  to  the 
Moluccas),  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  ginger,  betel,  gambier,  opium,  tamarinds,  bananas, 
the  coco-palm  (very  abundant  on  the  coasts),  the  sugar-palm  (Arenga  sacchanfera 
or  Saguerus  saccharifer),  from  which  is  obtained  not  only  sugar  (extracted  from 
a  juice  known  as  palm-wine  which  flows  out  when  the  flower-stalk  is  cut)  but 
also  the  fibre  called  by  the  Malays  gommuti  fibre  used  in  making  cordage,  mats, 
&c.,  besides  other  products;  the  palm-like  plant  called  Nipa,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  to  cover  houses;  the  lontur  (Borassus  flabellij 'ormis),  whose  leaves  are  used 
as  a  writing  material;  indigo,  dragon's-blood  (from  the  Calamus  Draco,  principally 
found  on  Sumatra  and  Borneo),  sappan-wood  (principally  on  Sumatra  and  some 
of  the  smaller  Sunda  Isles),  sandal-wood  (principally  on  the  Lesser  Sundas), 
arnotto,  safflower,  curcuma,  the  cochineal-fig  (introduced  into  Java  from  Spain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century);  the  camphor  tree  (especially  on 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  best  camphor  being  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baros  on  the  former  island),  the  cajeput  tree,  the  castor-oil  plant,  Liquidambar 
altingiana,  yielding  the  well-known  fragrant  balsam  (in  western  Java  this  tree 
attains  the  height  of  180  feet),  sandarach  (principally  on  Sumatra  and  Borneo), 
the  dammara  pine,  the  caoutchouc  tree  (Ficus  elaslica),  especially  common  on 
Sumatra,  the  gutta-percha  tree  (Isonandra  gutta),  the  Canarium  commune,  a  native 
of  the  Moluccas,  from  the  nuts  of  which  an  oil  is  expressed  to  be  used  when  fresh 
as  butter  and  also  as  a  means  of  illumination;  teak,  iron  wood,  ebony,  Cedrela 
febrifuga,  a  native  of  the  Greater  Sundas,  yielding  not  only  an  excellent  timber 
resembling  mahogany  in  appearance  and  texture,  and  having  a  fragrant  odour, 
but  also  an  astringent  bark  found  valuable  in  fevers,  dysentery,  &c.,  the  cinchona 
tree,  now  cultivated  with  success  in  Java,  besides  all  kinds  of  delicious  tropical 
fruits,  including  the  celebrated  durian,  the  fruit  with  a  most  detestable,  "  almost 
unmentionable,  perfectly  indescribable  odour,"  but  with  a  flavour  so  exquisite  as, 
according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  to  make  it  worth  a  journey  to  the  East  only  to  taste  it. 

Among  the  commercial  products  yielded  by  the  animal  kingdom  are  ivory  and 
rhinoceros  horns  (from  Sumatra),  tiger-skins  (from  Sumatra  and  Java),  civet, 
edible  birds'-nests,  the  work  of  a  marine  swallow  called  the  salangan  which  is 
found  in  millions  on  the  south  coast  of  Java  and  elsewhere,  trepang,  &c.  The 
principal  mineral  products  are  coal  (in  Borneo,  where  the  output  is  becoming 
greater  every  year,  and  Sumatra),  tin  (in  Banka  and  Blitong),  and  salt  (the  best 
being  found  on  Java  and  Madura). 

PEOPLE.— The  older  population  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is  divisible  into 
at  least  two  distinct  races  or  stocks,  a  black  and  a  brown.  The  black  race, 
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which  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  depth  of  tint,  but  also  by  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  people  and  their  curly  hair,  is  now  generally  called  the  Papuan  race, 
from  having  its  home  apparently  in  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  In  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  the  race  is  still  represented  by  small  remnants  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  (where  they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  Negritos,  or  little  negroes, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  natives  Aetas  or  Itas),  and  also  on  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Gilolo,  and  other  islands.  The  people  of  the  brown  race  are  by  some 
referred  to  a  single  stock,  the  Malay;  but  Junghuhn,  one  of  those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  islands  of  the  East,  divides  the  race  into  two  stocks,  a  Malay 

and  a  Battah  or  Battak.  Those 
who  take  the  former  view  divide 
the  Malays  into  eight  branches : 
(1)  The  Malays  proper  on  Su- 
matra as  well  as  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  (2)  The  Tagals, 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  they  are  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Indies,  and  inhabiting 
also  the  Sulu  Islands.  (3)  The 
Sundanese  in  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Java,  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Malays, 
Javanese,  and  Battahs.  (4) 
The  Javanese  in  the  east  of  the 
island  of  Java,  and  in  Bali  and 
Madura,  the  most  highly  civil- 
ized branch  of  the  Malay  stock. 
(5)  The  Battahs  or  Battaks  in 
the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and  on 
the  Nias  and  Batoe  Islands  to  the  west.  To  this  branch  also  the  Hovas  of 
Madagascar  must  be  referred  on  account  of  the  affinities  of  their  languages. 
(6)  The  Dyaks  (or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Olo-Ngaju)  in  the  south  and  the 
interior  of  Borneo.  (7)  The  Macassars  in  the  south-west  and  the  Buginese 
in  the  south-east  of  Celebes.  (8)  The  Alfoories  or  Harafora  in  the  interior 
of  Eastern  Celebes  and  on  the  Moluccas.  The  physical  peculiarities  which, 
according  to  Junghuhn,  distinguish  the  Battah  stock  from  the  Malays  are  a 
smaller  mouth,  a  less  flattened  nose  with  thinner  nostrils,  finer  hair,  often 
brown  in  colour,  a  lighter  skin,  higher  stature,  and  superior  physical  strength. 
The  Battah  tribes,  as  distinguished  by  Junghuhn,  include  besides  the  tribe  of  that 
name  already  mentioned  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring  small 
islands  on  the  west  coast,  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Pasuma  and  Lampong 
on  Sumatra,  the  people  of  Sumba  and  Timor,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Flores  and  Sumbawa,  the  Buginese  and  Macassars  on  Celebes,  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  The  marks  of 


Dyaks  (Borneo). 
1,  Dooson  (north  coast).    2,  Saghai  (south-east  coast). 
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distinction  between  Malays  and  Battahs  are  not  nearly  so  striking,  however,  as 
those  between  both  sections  and  the  black  race.  These  form  a  complete  contrast 
to  one  another  in  temperament  and  character  as  well  as  in  physical  features. 
The  Papua  is  quick  in  his  movements,  speaks  loud,  and  exhibits  a  remarkable 
degree  of  vivacity;  the  Malay  is  calm,  collected,  and  devoid  of  animation. 
When  Papuans  come  on  board  of  a  trading  ship  they  at  once  demand  tobacco 
and  arrack,  all  speak  at  once,  and  also  sing  and  laugh.  The  Malays,  on  the 
other  hand,  first  ask  permission  to  come  on  board,  speak  at  first  very  little,  then 
pay  a  few  compliments,  and  only  gradually  and  with  great  caution  proceed  to 
business.  They  talk  in  a  low  voice  and  in  a  cool  deliberate  manner.  The  total 
number  of  Malays  (including  Battahs)  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  or  21,000,000. 

As  regards  religion  the  Malays  are  mainly  Mohammedans  except  on  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  they  have  been  gained  over  to  Christianity.  Those 
reckoned  by  Junghuhn  to  the  Battah  stock  are  heathen  except  the  Buginese 
and  Macassars,  who  are  Mohammedans.  The  Balinese,  or  inhabitants  of  Bali, 
adhere  to  a  form  of  Brahmanism,  and  Christianity  has  been  introduced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Timor.  In  the  Dutch  possessions,  however,  Christianity  has 
made  very  little  way,  and  its  spread  is  not  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  government, 
from  a  fear  lest,  if  the  prohibition  imposed  by  the  Mohammedan  religion  on  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  were  removed,  the  habits  of  the  people  might  become 
deteriorated. 

The  Chinese  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the  population  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Although  expert  sailors  the  Malays  are  not  much  given  to  trade,  and 
this  department  of  industry  is  almost  everywhere  monopolized  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  same  people  are  also  the  miners  and  mechanics  of  the  island  group.  The 
Malay  is,  in  short,  as  elsewhere  stated,  incurably  lazy  and  unfitted  for  all  kinds 
of  occupation  that  demand  steady  persevering  industry,  and  as  this  quality  is 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  Chinese,  this  people,  though  nowhere  liked, 
is  recognized  as  indispensable.  They  never  (or  at  least  rarely)  abandon  any  of 
their  own  customs,  and  they  live  in  separate  villages  under  their  own  chiefs. 
Many  of  them  return  to  their  native  country  as  soon  as  they  have  amassed  what 
seems  to  them  a  sufficient  fortune,  but  many  also  remain  and  marry  native 
women. 

The  Arabs  occupy  quite  a  different  position  from  the  Chinese.  On  the 
Greater  Sunda  Islands  especially  they  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  influence, 
chiefly  as  the  original  disseminators  of  the  now  dominant  religion,  but  partly  also 
as  traders.  They  came  to  Sumatra  at  least  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  from  that  centre  spread  over  a  wider  and  wider  area  with  the  progress  of 
time.  Already  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  majority  of  the  Malays  had  been  won 
over  to  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Arabs  held  a  very  influential  position.  They 
married  into  the  families  of  the  native  princes,  and  not  infrequently  they 
managed  to  bring  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  Their  political  influence 
was  broken  when  the  Dutch  became  powerful  in  this  quarter,  and  since  then  the 
Arabs  (who  now  number  only  a  few  thousands)  have  become  for  the  most  part 
either  priests  or  merchants.  They  keep  themselves  even  more  isolated  than  the 
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Chinese,  marriages  of  Arab  men  with  Malay  women  being  very  rare.  Besides 
Chinese  and  Arabs  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans,  principally 
Dutch.  The  offspring  of  mixed  races  (Chinese  and  Malay,  European  and  Malay, 
&c.)  are  called  Liplaps.  The  language  generally  used  in  commerce  is  the  Malay. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  first  European  power  to  acquire  influence  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  was  the  Portuguese,  who  established  themselves  on  the 
Moluccas  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1569  the  Spaniards,  after  several 
unsuccessful  expeditions,  managed  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  they  still  retain,  and  to  which  they  have  since  annexed  the  Sulu 
Islands.  In  1595  the  Dutch  formed  their  first  settlement  on  Java,  and  in  process 
of  time  they  became  the  dominant  power  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  bringing 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  area  of  all  the  islands  to  the  south  of  the  Philippine 
group  directly  or  indirectly  under  their  sway,  and  leaving  to  the  Portuguese  only 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Timor. 

In  the  Spanish  possessions  the  supreme  civil  and  military  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted  in  the 
discharge  of  his  various  functions  by  ministers  and  juntas,  with  whom  he  may 
advise  or  to  whom  he  may  delegate  his  powers.  An  alcalde,  or  comgidor, 
is  appointed  directly  by  the  crown  for  each  of  the  provinces  as  administrative, 
judicial,  and  fiscal  officer.  Each  pueblo  is  under  a  native  gobernadordllo  or 
mayor,  popularly  elected.  The  Chinese  and  Chinese  half-castes  are  allowed 
magistrates  of  their  own.  Both  army  and  marine  consist  almost  entirely  of 
natives. 

The  Dutch  possessions  are  divided  into  what  may  be  called  the  home 
government,  comprising  Java  and  Madura  with  an  area  of  50,864  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  19,835,000,  and  the  external  possessions  (Buitenbezittingen), 
with  a  total  area  roughly  estimated  at  656,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  7,800,000.  The  latter  possessions  include  the  greater  part  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Biou  or  Biouw,  Banka,  Billiton  or 
Blitong,  Bali,  Lombok,  the  south-west  of  Timor,  Flores,  Sumba  or  Sandal-wood 
Island.  In  many  cases  these  possessions  are  subject  to  native  princes,  who  are 
merely  tributary  to  or  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Dutch.  The  total 
number  of  Europeans  in  civil  capacities  resident  in  the  Dutch  possessions  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census  was  36,360  (in  the  home  government  28,672),  the 
total  number  of  Chinese  325,000  (198,000),  the  number  of  Arabs  14,000. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dutch  administration  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  stands 
the  governor-general  with  viceregal  authority,  next  to  whom  are  the  "  residents  " 
or  governors  of  the  divisions  called  residencies.  The  residencies  again  are  sub- 
divided into  regencies,  and  the  regent  is  in  each  case  a  native  of  the  highest  rank, 
usually  a  member  of  the  former  reigning  house,  whose  influence  on  his  people 
still  remains  unbroken.  Alongside  of  each  regent  there  is  a  European  with  the 
title  of  assistant-resident,  who  is  instructed  to  look  upon  the  regent  as  his 
younger  brother,  but  who  at  the  same  time  is  the  real  head  of  the  regency.  The 
regent  invariably  follows  his  instructions,  and  has  virtually  no  other  function 
than  that  of  making  the  European  authority  palatable  to  the  natives.  Under 
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the  regent  axe  the  district  and  dessa  chiefs,  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  taxes.  Dessa  is  the  native  name  of  a  village-com- 
mune, every  village  in  Java  forming  a  separate  community  which  manages  its  own 
internal  affairs.  According  to  the  traditional  customs  of  the  Malays  every  such 
commune  also  holds  all  the  land  belonging  to  it  in  common,  but  this  part  of  the 
system  remains  in  full  force  only  in  Central  Java.  In  other  parts  of  Java  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Sunda  Islands  the  soil  has  become  the  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  commune,  and  in  some  places  of  European  owners. 

Wherever  the  territory  is  under  direct  Dutch  administration  the  land  is 
cultivated  for  the  behoof  of  the  Dutch  government.  The  system  according  to 
which  this  is  done,  known  as  the  "culture-system"  of  Van  den  Bosch,  was 
introduced  in  1832,  and  formerly  involved  the  employment  of  the  forced  labour 
of  the  natives  in  nearly  all  departments  of  agriculture.  Various  modifications  of 
the  system  have,  however,  been  introduced,  and  forced  labour  is  now  exacted 
only  on  the  coffee  and  sugar  plantations;  and  on  the  latter  the  abolition  of  forced 
labour  within  twenty  years  was  determined  on  by  the  home  government  in  1870. 
As  the  system  is  at  present  pursued  the  Dutch  government  carries  on  plantations, 
especially  of  coffee,  cinchona,  and  the  cochineal-fig,  on  the  land  belonging  to 
itself,  and  the  natives  are  required  to  sell  all  the  products  of  their  own  planta- 
tions (coffee,  tea,  indigo,  pepper,  tobacco,  &c.)  to  the  Dutch  government  at  fixed, 
and  naturally  very  low,  prices.  The  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans  and  Chinese,  to  whom  are  assigned  certain  villages  the 
inhabitants  of  which  must  cultivate  the  sugar  plantations  for  them  and  work  in 
the  sugar-factories.  The  product  is  sold,  like  the  direct  products  of  agriculture, 
exclusively  to  the  Dutch  government.  The  government  also  has  the  monopoly 
of  the  collecting  of  edible  birds'-nests,  the  making  of  sea-salt,  the  felling  of  the 
teakwoods,  and  the  sale  of  opium.  The  products  intended  for  the  European 
market  are  all  sold  in  large  auctions  in  Europe,  the  Dutch  Trading  Company 
(Nederlandsch  Handels-maatschappij)  undertaking  this  on  behalf  of  the  government. 
The  profits  of  this  trade  make  up  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dutch 
monarchy. 

The  success  of  this  system  has  been  in  many  respects  gratifying  to  the  Dutch 
government.  Not  only  has  it  proved  hitherto  on  the  whole  financially  successful, 
but  the  native  population  has  thriven  and  multiplied  rapidly  under  it,  and 
remained  apparently  contented.  Since  1825  the  trade  of  Java  has  increased 
from  eleven  to  twelve  fold,  and  the  population  has  grown  from  6|  to  nearly  19 
millions;  and  since  1830  the  quiet  of  the  island  has  never  been  disturbed. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  it  remains  for  us  only 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  special  features  and  points  of  interest  of  the  principal 
islands  and  subordinate  groups. 

THE  PHILIPPINES,  or  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  form  an  archipelago  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Anam  at  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  degrees  of  longitude,  and  composed  of  about  1200  large  and  small  islands. 
The  largest  of  these  are  Luzon  in  the  north  and  Mindanao  in  the  south,  between 
which  lies  the  Bissayas  group,  the  most  important  members  of  which  are  Mindoro, 
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Samar,  Panay,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  Pojol  or  Boliol.  Their  total  area  is  about 
113,140  square  miles,  and  their  estimated  population  7,250,000,  or  about  64  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  shore  lines  and  internal  surface  of  the  larger  islands  are  extremely  rugged 
and  irregular.  The  climate  on  the  whole  is  healthy.  Earthquakes  are  frequent, 
and  often  very  destructive.  The  principal  agricultural  product  is  rice,  and  next 
in  importance  are  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  coffee.  "  Fibrous  plants  are  also 
abundant,  and  among  these  the  chief  are  Musa  textilis,  yielding  the  well-known 
Manila  hemp,  the  cotton-plant,  the  gommuti-  or  sugar-palm,  and  a  kind  of  flax 
called  rame.  The  pine-apple  is  grown  both  for  its  fibre  and  its  fruit.  Ironstone 
is  found  yielding  eighty  per  cent  of  iron,  and  rich  specimens  of  copper  attest  the 

presence  of  that  metal. 
Among  the  numerous  vol- 
canoes, extinct  or  active, 
abundance  of  sulphur  is 
found.  The  textile  pro- 
ductions of  the  Philip- 
pines (the  work  of  the 
native  Malay  population 
called  Tagals)  are  con- 
siderable in  number,  rang- 
ing from  the  delicate  and 
costly  pina  muslins,  made 
from  the  pine-apple  fibre, 
and  sinamays  made  from 
it,  mixed  with  Manila 
hemp,  to  coarse  cottons, 
sacking,  and  the  beautiful 
mats  made  of  Manila  hemp  and  the  fibre  of  the  gommuti-  or  sugar-palm.  Equally- 
admirable  are  the  carved  articles  executed  by  the  same  native  population.  An 
extensive  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Tagals  and  Chinese.  The  foreign 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign,  especially  British  and  American,  mercantile 
houses,  and  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  Manila 
hemp,  indigo,  coffee,  birds'-nests,  trepang,  sapan-wood,  dye-woods,  hides,  ratans. 
mother-of-pearl,  gold-dust,  &c.,  and  in  importing  wines  and  liqueurs,  foodstuffs 
(olives,  cheese,  butter,  ham,  &c.),  and  various  manufactured  articles.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  exports  is  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520-21,  and  were  named 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1543  after  the  Infant  Philip,  afterwards  Philip  II.  The 
chief  town  and  seat  of  government  is  Manila  or  Manilla,  a  busy  commercial 
city  and  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  group;  population  about  160,000. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  and  contains 
numerous  manufactories,  among  them  large  cigar  manufactories,  carried  on  for 
the  behoof  of  the  government.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university  (the  University  of 
St.  Thomas)  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  locality  in  which  it  is 
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situated  is  much  subject  to  earthquakes.  Destructive  shocks  were  experienced 
here  on  the  13th,  18th,  20th,  21st,  and  24th  of  February,  1879,  one  of  them 
lasting  fifty-five  seconds.  The  governor's  residence  with  other  buildings  was 
destroyed,  and  many  inhabitants  were  killed.  At  the  same  time  almost  all  the 
volcanoes  in  the  island  burst  into  active  eruption. 

The  Sulu  Islands  are  an  archipelago  of  small  mountainous  but  very  pro- 
ductive islands  lying  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Borneo,  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  Malayan  race  professing  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  islands  were 
at  one  time  notorious  as  a  nest  of  pirates,  but  in  1851  the  governor  of  Manila 
undertook  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  pirates  and  brought  the  islands  to 
some  extent  un- 
der the  control  of 
Spain,  and  by  a 
treaty  con  eluded 
at  Manila  on  the 
15th  of  August, 
1878,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu  for- 
mally recog- 
nized the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain 
in  the  islands, 
himself  renoun- 
cing all  author- 
ity in  them.  The 
area of  the  group 
is  about  990 
square  miles,  the 
estimated  popu- 
lation 200,000. 

BORNEO  is,  with  the  exception  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world.  Its  circumference  is  about  3000,  its  greatest  length  780, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  690  miles;  area  about  283,000  square  miles.  In  former 
times  only  the  coasts  Avere  known  to  Europeans,  but  of  late  years  part  of  the 
interior  in  the  south  and  west  has  been  explored  by  various  travellers,  of  whom 
Miiller,  St.  John,  Wallace,  and  Burbidge  may  be  named.  So  far  as  is  yet 
known  the  island  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  plains  and  undulating  plateaux 
and  valleys,  dominated  by  isolated  mountains  and  mountain  chains.  In  the 
north-east  a  range  of  mountains,  composed  of  granite,  micaceous  schist,  syenite, 
and  limestone,  culminates  in  Mount  Kinibalu,  which  reaches  the  height  of  13,700 
feet.  A  marshy  belt  of  alluvial  deposits  many  miles  in  breadth  mostly  covered 
with  primeval  forests  surrounds  the  whole  island,  so  that  the  rivers  afford  the 
only  means  of  penetrating  into  the  interior.  The  vegetable  productions  present 
nothing  very  distinctive,  but  among  the  characteristic  animals  of  the  island  may 
lie  mentioned  the  orang-outang,  the  proboscis -monkey  (Semnopithecus  nasicus  or 
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Nasalis  larvatus),  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  China;  the 
Potamophihis  barbatus,  an  animal  holding  a  place  between  the  fish-otter  and  the 
civet-cat;  and  the  tufted-tailed  porcupine  (Hyslrix  or  Ardhura  fasciculata).  The 
only  member  of  the  feline  genus  is  a  small  species  of  leopard,  and  deer  are  con- 
sequently remarkably  numerous.  The  mineral  productions  are  peculiarly  varied 
and  abundant,  including  gold  (both  in  veins  and  in  the  rivers),  iron  (chiefly 
in  the  south),  antimony  (on  the  north-west  coast),  tin  and  zinc  in  the  interior 
and  west,  besides  porcelain  earth,  crystals,  and  diamonds.  The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  composed  of  Mohammedan  Malays  in  the  outer  ring  of  the  island,  and 
Dyaks,  a  heathen  race  numbering  about  a  million,  which  has  been  driven  into 
the  interior  or  subjugated  by  the  Mohammedan  Malays.  The  Dyaks  are  un- 
questionably among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  are  a  finely- 
formed  race,  of  a  yellow  complexion.  They  are  described  as  docile,  industrious, 
and  faithful,  and  are  credited  with  superior  natural  capacity  to  the  Malays, 
although  their  development  in  civilization  has  been  hindered  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  latter  race.  The  more  advanced  tribes  (forming  the  great 
majority)  practise  agriculture,  and  dwell  in  neatly  constructed  and  tolerably 
comfortable  houses.  They  make  all  their  own  implements  and  weapons  of  war, 
and  are  celebrated  for  their  creases  (a  kind  of  dagger  in  general  use  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago),  and  their  still  more  dreaded  sampitan,  a  tube  of  from  six  to  nine 
feet  in  length,  from  which  they  blow  poisoned  arrows  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  paces.  Bugis,  chiefly  emigrants  from  Celebes,  live  among  the  Dyaks,  and 
have  become  rich  and  powerful  by  commerce,  and  still  more  by  piracy.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  there  are  traces  of  an  earlier  settlement  of 
Chinese  in  the  island,  one  native  tribe  there  still  wearing  pig-tails,  and,  though 
now  speaking  the  language  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  yet  able  "  to  converse  in 
very  fair  Chinese  after  a  little  practice."  Some  of  the  tribes  are  in  a  completely 
savage  state,  and  have  earned  an  evil  reputation  by  their  practice  of  "head- 
hunting," or  the  collecting  of  the  skulls  of  their  victims  in  war  or  predatory 
expeditions.  Besides  these  two  elements  of  the  population  there  are  about 
100,000  Chinese,  who  follow  the  same  pursuits  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Archi- 
pelago (mining,  trading,  &c.),  and  about  30,000  settlers  from  Celebes. 

The  south-western,  southern,  and  eastern  portions  of  the  island,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  under  whom  are  a  number 
of  semi-independent  princes.  On  the  north-west  coast  is  the  Malay  kingdom  of 
Brunei,  sometimes  called  Borneo  Proper,  over  which  the  Dutch  do  not  claim 
jurisdiction.  There  is  now,  however,  a  state  under  English  rule  (though  not 
under  the  British  crown)  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  namely,  Sarawak, 
acquired  by  Sir  James  Brooke  in  1841;  while  Labuan,  an  island  of  about 
45  square  miles  in  extent  off  the  coast,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
crown  since  1846,  and  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Borneo  was  ceded  in 
1877  by  the  sultans  of  Brunei  and  the  Sulu  Islands  to  a  British  company, 
and  now  has  a  British  resident  and  vice-consul.  Labuan  has  an  excellent 
harbour  and  plentiful  stores  of  coal,  though  the  production  of  this  mineral  is 
but  moderate.  The  chief  town  in  Dutch  Borneo  is  Bandjermasin  on  the  south 
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coast  with  an  estimated  population  of  30,000,  and  the  largest  town  in  the 
rest  of  the  island  Brunei,  on  the  north-west  coast,  the  capital  of  the  native 
sultanate  of  the  same  name.  Its  population  appears  to  be  rather  less  than  that 
of  Bandjermasin. 

SUMATRA  is  the  island  lying  furthest  to  the  west  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  in  respect  of  size  it  ranks  next  after  Borneo,  its  area  (163,000  square  miles) 
being  equal  to  four-sevenths  of  that  of  the  latter  island.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  1050  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  250  miles.  It  lies  from  north-west 
to  south-east  and  is  almost  exactly  bisected  by  the  equator.  Along  the  west  side 
of  the  island  there  runs  a  magnificent  series  of  volcanic  mountains,  which  in  the 
south-east  divides  and  spreads  over  the  island.  The  east  side  of  the  island  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  alluvial  formations,  which  on  the  coast  are  so  low 
as  to  be  annually  inundated  during  the  rainy  season  to  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland  of  Palembang,  but  further  in  the  interior  rise  with 
a  very  gradual  slope  till  the  country  becomes  slightly  undulating,  numerous  little 
valleys  being  formed  by  the  streams  that  traverse  it.  From  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  Sumatra,  from  the  direction  of  the  streams  (all  flowing 
to  the  north-east),  and  from  other  indications  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  points  out  that 
it  may  with  great  probability  be  inferred  that  the  bulk  of  the  level  portion  of 
the  island  has  been  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the 
west;  and,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  a  remote  geological  period 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  with  the  rest  of  the  western  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, was,  as  already  stated  in  the  general  article,  connected  with  the  continent 
of  Asia,  there  is  equally  good  evidence  to  show  that  in  a  more  recent  age 
(immediately  after  the  protrusion  of  the  volcanic  mountains)  the  island  was  much 
narrower  and  was  separated  both  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Island  of 
Banka  (which  appears  at  one  time  to  have  formed  a  continuation  of  that  penin- 
sula) by  a  wider  expanse  of  sea.  This  latter  island  never  appears  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  island  of  Sumatra,  for  not  only  is  its  geological  structure 
different,  it  being  granite  while  in  Sumatra  the  predominant  rock  is  trachyte, 
but  in  Banka  there  are  animals,  including  birds  and  insects,  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  Sumatra.  Mangroves  and  Casuarinse  (leafless  trees  resembling 
gigantic  Equiseta  or  horsetails)  grow  in  the  marshes  of  the  coasts,  and  the  deltas 
in  the  north-east  are  thickly  grown  with  palms.  In  the  north  the  camphor-tree 
prevails,  and  the  gutta-percha  tree  is  remarkably  plentiful  The  upas-tree  and 
the  gigantic  Rafflesia  are  among  the  vegetable  curiosities.  When  Sumatra  was 
first  visited  by  Europeans  pepper  was  the  only,  as  it  is  still  the  chief,  cultivated 
product.  The  fauna  of  Sumatra  resembles  that  of  Borneo  more  closely  than  that 
of  the  countries  with  which  it  is  almost  in  contact.  The  elephant  and  the  tapir, 
frequent  in  Sumatra,  are  unknown  in  Java.  The  former  island  has  the  two- 
horned,  the  latter  a  single-horned  rhinoceros.  The  orang-outang  inhabits,  in 
Sumatra  as  in  Borneo,  the  low  alluvial  tracts  and  thickly  wooded  deltas,  and  is 
wanting  in  Java,  where  alluvial  plains  have  little  extension.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  island  is  abundant,  and  includes  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  besides  which 
immense  deposits  of  excellent  coal  have  been  discovered  near  the  river  Ombilin, 
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in  the  highlands  of  Padang.     Manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  the  weaving 
of  cotton  materials  for  clothing,  and  the  making  of  articles  in  gold. 

Sumatra  is  possessed  at  the  present  day  by  a  very  mixed  population.  The 
southern  part  of  the  island  is  inhabited  by  genuine  Malays,  the  northern  part  by 
kindred  tribes,  but  speaking  different  languages  and  differing  also  in  physical 
appearance.  The  principal  of  these  tribes  are  the  Battahs  or  Battaks,  in  the 
north  central  region,  and  the  Acheenese  (believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Battahs 
and  Malays  with  Hindus)  in  the  extreme  north-west.  The  Battahs  are  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  race.  Like  the  Malays  they  are  of  short  stature,  but 
they  differ  from  that  people  in  being  strongly  built  and  well  proportioned,  and 
by  having  a  type  of  features  approaching  decidedly  to  what  is  called  the 
Caucasian.  In  character  they  are  described  as  lazy,  careless,  good-humoured, 
loquacious,  generous,  sincere,  and  full  of  a  noble  dignity;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
passionate,  quarrelsome,  and  revengeful,  and  much  given  to  gambling  and  drink- 
ing. Their  language,  though  different  from  that  of  the  Malays  proper,  seems  to 
be  an  allied  tongue.  The  art  of  writing  has  been  known  among  the  Battahs 
from  a  date  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  Their  characters  are  peculiar,  and 
also  their  mode  of  writing,  for  they  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  at  the  left- 
hand  side,  and  place  letter  above  letter  in  a  vertical  column  till  they  reach  the 
top,  when  they  return  to  the  bottom  ar  d  begin  a  second  line  at  the  right-hand 
side.  Their  ancient  books  are  written  in  a  brilliant  ink  on  paper  made  of  the 
bast  of  trees,  but  now  they  scratch  their  writing  on  slips  of  flattened  bamboo. 
They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  Dibata,  whose  dwelling  is  in  the  highest  of 
the  seven  heavens,  and  also  in  a  host  of  good  and  evil  spirits;  and  they 
likewise  have  notions  of  a  future  existence  and  retribution.  There  are  no 
priests  among  them.  The  Acheenese  have  much  in  common  with  the  Battahs, 
but  few  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter  are  ascribed  to  them.  They  are 
said  to  be  licentious,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  and  they  are  passionately  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium,  which  is  altogether  avoided  by  their  neighbours  the  Battahs. 
Their  language  is  akin  to  that  of  the  latter  tribe,  but  contains  many  Malayan 
elements.  In  religion  they  are  professed  Mohammedans.  On  the  coasts  of 
Sumatra  Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  an  early  age,  but  it  has 
since  been  completely  superseded  by  Mohammedanism,  which,  among  the  Malays, 
however,  is  everywhere  of  a  very  relaxed  character.  Among  all  the  indigenous 
tribes  of  Sumatra  the  characteristic  political  tendency  is  one  that  could  have 
originated  only  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Every  village  affects  inde- 
pendence, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  fortification, 
forming  what  are  known  as  kampongs.  The  villages  often  confederate,  but 
confederation  never  changes  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  Sumatran  is 
always  refractory  against  any  authority  save  that  of  his  village  chief.  Till 
1824  both  the  Dutch  and  British  had  settlements  on  the  island,  but  in  that  year 
the  British  relinquished  their  settlements  (Bencoolen)  in  exchange  for  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  right  of  the  Dutch  to  extend  their 
authority  in  Sumatra  was  formerly  restricted  under  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
but  in  1871  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  shortly  after  a  war  broke  out 
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between  the  Dutch  and  Acheenese,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  Since  this 
war  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Sumatra  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  whole  area 
except  perhaps  about  one  thousand  square  miles  in  the  interior  of  Acheen.  The 
principal  towns  are  Palembang,  about  50  miles  above  the  point  where  the 
Scenang  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast,  a  place  of  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  form  a  floating  population  like  that  of  Bangkok  and  the  river- 
cities  of  China;  and  Padang  (12,000),  prettily  situated  on  the  west  coast, 

BANKA  is  a  considerable  island  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  comparatively  narrow  channel.  (See  previous 
paragraph.)  Its  surface  is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  but  a  few  isolated 
mountains  of  low  elevation  rise  above  the  hilly  plains.  The  soil  is  not  so  rich  as 
that  of  Java,  and  its  agricultural  are  exceeded  by  its  mineral  resources.  Among 
these  the  most  important  is  tin,  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  soil  itself  (from 
which  the  ore  is  extracted  by  washing)  but  also  in  veins  in  the  granite  of  which 
the  heights  are  composed.  Iron  is  also  found,  but  other  metals  are  scanty. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  71,000  inhabitants  are  Malays,  the  remainder  Chinese. 
The  former  are  professedly  Mohammedans,  but  retain  many  heathen  practices. 
The  island  of  Banka  forms  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Billiton,  or  Blitong, 
a  separate  Dutch  residency,  the  seat  of  the  resident  being  at  Muntok  (3000)  in 
the  north-west  of  the  island  of  Banka. 

JAVA  is  the  most  fertile  and  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  in  the  East.  It 
is  630  miles  long  by  35  to  126  miles  broad. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  which  beats  with  great  force  along  the  south  coast,  has 
prevented  the  formation,  on  that  side,  of  such  alluvial  plains  as  extend  along  the 
north  parts.  From  the  same  cause  the  south  coast  is  generally  unsafe  for 
shipping,  while  the  north  affords  excellent  anchorage  at  almost  all  times  and 
places.  The  south  presents  a  continuous  front  of  crags  and  rocks,  forming  the 
outer  edge  of  an  extremely  mountainous  country;  the  north  is  flat  and  low,  and 
covered  in  many  places  with  mangrove  swamps.  The  island  is  traversed  in  its 
whole  length  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  sometimes  unite,  and  at  other 
times  depart  from  each  other,  forming  ramifications  separated  by  large  and 
beautiful  valleys,  formed  of  volcanic  debris,  watered  by  rivers  and  torrents. 
The  two  chains,  from  10,000  to  above  12,000  feet  high,  are  mainly  composed  of 
limestone  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  thickly  set  with  volcanoes,  active  and 
extinct,  some  of  which  are  seen  at  sea  from  a  great  distance  and  form  landmarks 
to  the  navigator.  The  still  active  volcanoes  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  sulphureous  vapours  they  discharge.  In  the  present  age  they  never 
eject  streams  of  lava,  but  besides  sand  and  ashes,  chiefly  melted  or  half-melted 
stones.  Solfataras  also  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  many  places  mephitic  vapours 
escape  from  the  ground.  In  some  cases  it  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  other  cases 
sulphureous  exhalations  that  poison  the  air,  causing  every  living  creature  that 
enters  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  to  drop,  so  that  the  ground  is 
covered  all  round  with  the  remains  of  deer,  birds,  and  even  of  men.  The 
streams  are  generally  rapid,  shallow,  and  so  encumbered  with  sandbanks  as  to 
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be  almost  unnavigable.  Only  two  rivers,  the  Solo  and  the  Brantes,  are  navigable 
for  large  boats;  the  others  are  only  suitable  for  proas  or  canoes  of  the  lightest 
draught,  or  for  floating  down  timber  from  the  mountains. 

The  vegetation  of  Java  is  remarkably  rich  and  varied.  The  coast  is  fringed 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  behind  which  the  ground  rises  gently  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  chain,  and  is  completely  cultivated.  Vast  fields  of  rice,  artificially 
watered,  distributed  amphitheatre-wise  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  yield  often 
three  harvests  annually,  though  the  use  of  manure  appears  not  yet  to  have  been 
introduced.  Higher  up  than  the  rice-fields  the  bases  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  vast  forests  of  the  fig-tree  tribe  of  different  species,  remarkable 
for  their  great  height  and  vigorous  growth.  These  are  followed  still  higher  up 
in  western  Java  by  the  plant-like  liquidambars,  with  their  erect  white  stems 
covered  with  parasites,  in  central  Java  by  the  Parasponia  parviflora  and  in  eastern 
by  the  chemoro  or  Casuarina  junghuhniana.  Along  the  upper  limits  of  the  liquid- 
ambars, about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  lofty  trees  are  still  plentiful,  and  among 
these  may  be  seen  the  Podocarpus  cupressus,  with  its  lofty  straight  stem,  a  tree 
allied  to  the  yew,  and  furnishing  the  best  timber  in  Java.  About  7000  feet  high 
the  vegetation  changes  its  aspect,  and  mosses  appear,  which,  with  heaths,  are 
the  principal  plants  found  on  the  loftier  elevations.  Before  leaving  the  natural 
vegetation  the  famed  poison-tree,  the  chettik  or  upas  (Antiaris  toxicaria),  may  be 
named  as  a  noted  Javanese  plant.  Its  poisonous  qualities,  however,  have  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  Besides  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  Japan  are  those  produced  under  the  culture-system  for 
the  European  market,  more  particularly  coffee  grown  from  Mocha  seeds  (first 
introduced  in  1723),  sugar-cane,  tobacco  (introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century),  tea  (introduced  in  1828),  cinchona,  &c. 

Including  domestic  and  marine  animals,  100  kinds  of  mammalia  inhabit 
Java.  In  the  west  part  the  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  not  uncommon;  and  in  the 
higher  districts  the  royal  tiger,  panther,  and  tiger-cat  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
constant  alarm  by  their  depredations.  The  babyroussa  and  two  kinds  of  wild 
hog  form  the  large  game  of  the  island.  A  few  species  of  the  ape  kind  people 
the  forests  in  countless  numbers.  Two  kinds  of  lemurs  inspire  the  inhabitants 
with  superstitious  fear  by  their  mysterious  nocturnal  habits;  and  this  island  may 
be  esteemed  the  native  seat  of  the  largest  bats,  some  of  which  measure  5  feet 
across  the  wings.  They  may  be  seen  suspended  from  the  branches  in  hundreds 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  they  devastate  the  orchards  and  gardens. 

The  people  of  Java  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  two  closely  allied 
Malayan  tribes,  the  Sundanese  in  the  west,  and  the  Javanese  proper  in  the 
middle  and  east.  They  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  live  under  the 
shade  of  fruit-trees  in  low  huts  made  of  bamboos  covered  with  palm-leaves  and 
raised  by  posts  about  three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wealthier  classes  have 
better  dwellings,  in  some  cases  built  of  stone  in  imitation  of  European  houses, 
and  in  general  they  are  fond  of  luxury  and  pompous  display.  The  mass  of  the 
Javanese  take  only  one  wife,  but  people  of  quality  and  wealth  take  advantage  of 
the  latitude  allowed  by  the  Koran  and  practise  polygamy.  All,  without  dis- 
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tinction,  are  passionately  fond  of  gaming,  more  especially  of  cock-fighting. 
Betel-chewing  is  a  general  practice,  tobacco  smoking  common,  and  opium  smoking 
also  practised  to  a  deplorable  extent.  The  Javanese  are  good  tanners,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  metallurgy,  in  carpentry,  and  cabinet-making.  They 
weave  and  dye  well;  make  paper  from  the  mulberry;  and  many  are  engaged 
with  poisoned  arrows  in  obtaining  fish,  which,  being  salted  and  dried,  constitute 
a  great  dainty.  In  religion  they  are  Mohammedan,  a  faith  introduced  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Arabians,  and  which  has  since  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed both  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  of  both  of  which  numerous  imposing 
relics  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  most  remarkable 
and  best  known 
of  these  relics  is 
the  Buddhist 
temple  of  Boro 
Buddor  (Boed- 
hoer),  situated 
not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the 
south  coast  near 
the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Ello 
and  Progo.  It  is 
supposed  to  be- 
long to  the 
seventh  century 

of  our  era,  and  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  architectural 
design,  but  still  more  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  sculptures  in  low 
relief  with  which  its  galleries  are  adorned. 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java  and  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  near  the  west  end,  on  a  wide  deep  bay  in  which  are  interspersed 
many  low  green  islets.  The  town  consists  of  two  portions,  an  old  town  situated 
in  a  low  marshy  plain  near  the  sea  and  very  unhealthy,  and  the  new  town  com- 
posed of  several  suburbs  which  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  garden  than  a 
town.  The  principal  of  these  suburbs  is  Weltevreden,  occupying  a  plain  lying 
above  Batavia.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1619,  taken  by  the 
British  in  1811,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1816.  It  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  had  a  population 
of  about  150,000.  Its  present  population  amounts  to  about  100,000,  and  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  Malays  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Chinese  and  a  small 
number  of  Europeans.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Sourabaya  (Soerabaja),  on 
the  channel  separating  Java  from  Madura,  with  a  population  of  90,000;  Soura- 
karta  (Soerakarta),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Solo  river,  with  a  population  of 
50,000;  and  Samarang,  on  a  deep  bay  about  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  with 
a  population  of  about  the  same  number,  and  an  active  trade  carried  on  largely 
by  Chinese. 


Samarang  (Java),  Scene  on  the  Banks  of  the  Canal. 
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MADURA  is  an  island,  about  2060  square  miles  in  area,  lying  off  the  north- 
east coast  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  and  scarcely  navigable 
strait.  Its  surface  is  level  or  hilly,  its  soil  less  productive  than  that  of  Java,  but 
well  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  closely  allied  to  the  Javanese,  but  speak  a 
slightly  different  dialect,  and  are  said  to  excel  the  latter  in  energy  and  industry. 
Politically  the  island  belongs  to  Java  and  forms  a  residency  of  that  government. 
The  most  important  town  in  the  island  is  Soemanap  on  the  south-east  coast,  but 
the  seat  of  the  resident  is  Bankullan. 

BALI,  an  island  of  slightly  greater  area  than  Madura,  lies  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Java,  and  in  its  geological  structure,  climate,  and  productions  closely 
resembles  that  part  of  Java  to  which  it  is  adjacent;  but  its  inhabitants,  like  those 
of  Madura,  get  the  credit  of  being  in  industry,  and  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour, 
superior  to  the  Javanese.  Their  religion  is  a  peculiar  transmutation  of  Brah- 
manism,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Hindu  system  of  caste  prevails  among 
them.  The  island  is  parcelled  out  into  several  small  states  ruled  over  by  native 
princes,  all  of  whom  have  been  since  1849  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch. 
Population  roughly  estimated  at  200,000. 

LOMBOK  is  another  island  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  two  previous  ones, 
and  is  the  first  of  the  series  on  the  Australian  side  of  the  deep  channel  which, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  general  article,  divides  the  archipelago  into  an  Asiatic 
and  an  Australian  group.  The  interior  consists  of  a  large,  fertile,  and  tolerably 
well  cultivated  plain,  skirted  on  the  south  by  a  low  range  of  well-wooded 
mountains,  and  in  the  north  by  another  range  which  culminates  in  the  volcano 
of  Rinjani,  more  than  12,000  feet  in  height.  The  masters  of  the  island  are 
mainly  Balinese  princes,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  acknowledges  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Dutch.  Population  roughly  estimated  at  100,000. 

CELEBES  is  an  island  of  remarkably  irregular  shape,  and  the  third  in  size 
of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  being  less  than  half  of  the  area  of 
Sumatra.  Its  northern  peninsula  is  called  Menado,  and  its  north-eastern  portion, 
lying  between  1°  and  2°  N.  lat.,  Minahassa.  The  peninsula  on  the  east  is  that 
of  Bulante,  and  that  on  the  south-west  the  Peninsula  of  Macassar. 

Celebes  is  high  and  mountainous  chiefly  in  the  centre  and  the  extreme  north, 
where  there  are  several  active  volcanoes.  Like  Sumatra  a  large  part  of  its 
surface  is  occupied  by  broad  grassy  plains.  The  soil  generally  consists  of  a  bed 
of  vegetable  mould  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  on  decomposing  basalt.  The  pith 
of  the  sago-palm  furnishes  the  principal  means  of  subsistence,  and  among  plants 
requiring  more  careful  cultivation  are  the  coffee-tree,  indigo,  cacao,  sugar-cane, 
manioc  root,  tobacco,  &c.  The  coffee  of  Menado  is  excellent,  and  is  even  pre- 
ferred to  the  best  Javanese  coffee.  The  harvest  of  cocoa-nuts  is  also  considerable. 
Minahassa  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  province  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Until  1833  the  native  inhabitants  (Alfoories)  lived  in  a  state 
of  complete  barbarism,  but  in  that  year  the  Dutch  introduced  the  culture-system 
for  the  growth  of  coffee  with  the  result  of  raising  the  inhabitants  considerably 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  village  chieftains  were  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant,  and  received  from  the  Dutch  a  certain  official 
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dignity.  Coffee-beans  for  seeds  were  supplied  from  Java,  from  which  island 
were  also  sent  instructors  and  overseers.  The  labourers  were  provided  with  good 
nourishment,  and  the  coffee  was  bought  by  the  Dutch  at  a  fixed  price.  Roads 
were  made  between  the  different  villages,  teachers  were  introduced,  and  Chinese 
traders  brought  in  all  kinds  of  wares.  The  inhabitants  now  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  The  island  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  large  carnivorous  animals  and  pachyderms.  None  of  the  cat  kind  haunt  its 
forests;  nor  has  it  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  tapir.  Deer  and  wild 
hogs  abound,  together  with  the  babyroussa  and  herds  of  antelopes.  Pouched 
animals  here  first  occur;  and  there  is  also  the  Cervus  depressicornis,  a  singular 
luminating  animal  resembling  both  the  ox  and  the  deer.  Among  domesticated 
animals  are  found  small  but  vigorous 
horses,  buffaloes,  goats,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  Trepang  and  turtle  are  caught 
in  abundance.  Gold  is  found  in  all 
the  valleys  of  the  north  peninsula, 
which  is  often  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes, and  abounds  in  sulphur. 
Copper  of  good  quality  occurs  at 
various  points,  and  in  Macassar  tin 
also,  as  pure  as  that  of  Banka- 
Diamonds  are  sometimes  found  al- 
most at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  precious  stones  are  carried  down 
in  the  sand  of  the  torrents.  The 
maritime  districts  of  Celebes  are  in- 
habited by  Malays;  the  Peninsula 
of  Macassar  is  occupied  by  Bugis 
and  Macassars.  Mandhars  dwell  in 
the  west  of  the  island,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  in  the  interior,  especially  in  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
Alfoories  or  Harafora.  The  natives  are  subject  to  several  petty  rulers,  most  of 
whom  are,  however,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Dutch. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  Alfoories  have  their  own  vague  superstitions. 
The  more  civilized  inhabitants  profess  Mohammedanism;  but  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  that  faith  the  Hindus  had  brought  their  religion  to  the  island, 
and  the  natives  say  that  there  are  fine  Hindu  monuments  in  the  interior  that 
have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans.  A  large  number  of  the  Alfoories  of 
Minahassa  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  The  capital  is  the  town  of 
Macassar  (15,000  to  20,000),  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  in  the  bazaar  of 
which  are  sold  all  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  islands  as  well  as  of  Celebes 
itself.  The  trade  in  trepang  is  very  important,  Macassar  being  the  chief  staple 
place  for  this  article  of  commerce.  The  chief  harbour  in  the  north  of  the  island 
is  that  of  Kema,  on  the  east  coast  of  Minahassa,  about  30  miles  from  Menado, 
on  the  west  coast,  where  there  is  the  chief  bazaar  in  the  north  of  the  island. 


A  Street  in  the  Malay  Quarter,  Macassar  (Celebes). 
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SUMBAWA,  one  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  lying  between  Lombok  and 
Floris,  has  a  mountainous  surface  with  volcanic  soil,  well  watered  and  very 
fruitful,  producing  sandalwood,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
Malayan  people  professing  Mohammedanism,  and  subject  to  native  princes,  all  of 
whom,  however,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Dutch.  It  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  terrific  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Temboro,  between  the  5th 
and  llth  of  April,  1815,  when  upwards  of  12,000  human  beings  perished  and  a 
large  part  of  the  surrounding  land  was  buried  in  ashes.  The  height  of  the 
volcano  was  reduced  by  the  eruption  from  upwards  of  14,000  to  7470  feet. 

FLORIS,  the  next  island  to  the  east,  has  an  area  about  one-sixth  larger 
than  that  of  Sumbawa.  Its  interior  is  very  mountainous  and  densely  wooded; 
the  coasts  flat  and  very  fertile.  The  mountains  are  volcanic.  The  natives  live 
in  small  states  with  patriarchal  institutions,  those  in  the  west  being  nominally 
subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Bima,  while  those  in  the  east  acknowledge  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  maritime  population  have  the  reputation  of  being 
pirates.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  tortoise-shell,  sandalwood,  cinnamon, 
and  birds'-nests,  a  trade  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Bugis.  Popula- 
tion roughly  estimated  at  250,000. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Dutch  Sandelhout  or  Sandelbosch, 
and  by  the  natives  Sumba,  lies  to  the  south  of  Floris,  and  has  an  area  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  that  island.  Its  interior  forms  a  table-land  of  above  3000 
feet  in  height,  with  a  healthy  climate,  and  produces  cotton  and  the  kind  of  wood 
from  which  the  island  gets  its  name.  The  island  is  subject  to  native  princes 
under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  Population  roughly  estimated  at  200,000. 

TIMOE,  the  easternmost  and  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sundas,  has  an  area  of 
about  11,600  square  miles  and  is  consequently  twice  as  large  as  Floris  and  three 
times  as  large  as  Sandalwood  Island.  It  is  surrounded  by  coral  banks,  and  its 
shores  are  for  the  most  part  steep  and  not  easily  accessible.  The  interior  is 
longitudinally  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  with  peaks  rising  to  nearly 
12,000  feet  in  height.  Its  climate  is  hot  and  on  the  coast  unhealthy.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Papuan  descent,  but  mixed  with  Malays.  The  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  formed  a  settlement 
here  in  1610  and  converted  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  Later 
in  the  same  century  the  south-western  (and  larger)  part  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained.  Population  roughly  estimated  at  600,000. 
The  adjoining  island  of  OMBAY  (about  1700  square  miles  in  extent)  has  a  lofty, 
densely  wooded  surface,  and  a  numerous  and  very  barbarous  population. 

THE  MOLUCCAS  or  SPICE  ISLANDS  is  the  name  given  to  the  south-eastern 
group  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  including  in  the  widest  application  of  the 
name  all  the  islands  west  of  Celebes  south-eastwards  to  the  Kei,  Arroo  (Aroe), 
and  Timor  Laut  islands  between  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  Originally  the 
name  Moluccas  was  applied  only  to  the  string  of  small  islands  extending  along 
the  west  coast  of  Gilolo  or  Halmahera,  now  called  the  Lesser  Moluccas.  Most 
of  these  islands  are  mountainous,  the  rocks  chiefly  volcanic,  only  a  few  of  the 
smallest  islands  belonging  to  the  coral  rag.  In  abundance  and  variety  of 
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products  they  yield  only  to  the  large  islands  in  the  west;  but  what  distinguishes 
them  from  ah1  the  other  members  of  the  Archipelago,  as  regards  their  vegetable 
products,  is  the  growth  of  the  spices  (cloves  and  nutmegs)  to  which  they  owe 
one  of  their  names.     Under  Dutch  rule  each  of  these  products  has  been  confined, 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  monopoly  of  them  and  more  easily  preventing 
smuggling,  to  certain  islands;  cloves,  namely,  to  Amboyna  and  the  still  smaller 
adjacent  islands,  and  nutmegs  to  the  Banda  group.     Everywhere  else  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees 
have   been   rooted 
out.     The  popula- 
tion consists  main- 
ly of  tribes  closely 
allied      to      those 
found  on  Mindanao 
and  Celebes,   min- 
gled  with   settlers 
from    islands    fur- 
ther west.     From 
the   latter  the  in- 
habitants    of    the 
coasts      have      ac- 
quired different  in- 
stitutions  and   re- 
ligious conceptions 
from  the  people  of 

the  interior  (especially  in  the  larger  islands,  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and  Bouro  or  Boero), 
and  accordingly  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  these,  who  are  generally  in  a 
lower  stage  of  civilization,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Alfoories.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Kei  and  Arroo  groups  and  of  Timor  Laut  are  more  akin  to 
the  people  of  New  Guinea.  The  trade  of  these  islands  and  their  political  control 
was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  discontent  produced  by  the  harsh  treatment  which  the  natives 
suffered  from  these  masters  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  the 
islands  for  themselves.  The  total  area  of  the  Moluccas  is  about  25,800  square 
miles,  the  estimated  population  608,000. 


The  Village  of  Warou  in  Ceram  (Moluccas). 
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Africa  is  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  second 
in  extent  of  the  five  principal  continents  of  the  globe. 

BOUNDARIES,  DIMENSIONS,  &c.— Africa  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  since  the  excavation  of  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  by  which  it 
was  formerly  connected  with  Asia,  is  completely  insular.  It  extends  through 
more  than  seventy-two  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Cape  Blanco  in  37°  20'  N.  to 
Cape  Agulhas  in  34°  50'  s.,  and  through  nearly  sixty-nine  degrees  of  longitude, 
from  Cape  Verde  in  17°  34'  w.  to  Cape  Guardafui  in  51°  16'  E.  The  distance 
between  the  two  former  points  is  about  5000,  and  that  between  the  two  latter 
about  4800  miles.  The  total  area,  including  the  islands,  is  estimated  at  about 
11,550,000  square  miles,  or  almost  exactly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Europe, 
the  three  continents  of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  being  pro- 
portioned to  one  another,  in  respect  of  area,  as  42,  128,  and  191,  the  area  of 
Great  Britain  being  taken  as  unity.  Two-thirds  of  the  area  belongs  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  coast-line  is  more  regular  than  that  of  any  of  the 
five  continents  of  the  world.  Its  total  length,  estimated  at  16,000  miles,  is  one- 
fifth  less  than  that  of  Europe,  or,  in  other  words,  Africa  has  only  one  mile  of 
coast  for  every  720  square  miles  of  surface,  while  Europe  has  one  mile  of  coast 
for  every  190  square  miles. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  surface  of 
Africa  is  the  extent  of  its  plateaux.  These  cover  much  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  surface,  and  though  they  vary  greatly  in  elevation  often  present  vast 
areas  of  nearly  uniform  level.  The  lowlands  are  found  chiefly  in  the  west  and 
north  of  the  Sahara  and  in  narrow  strips  on  the  coast,  and  mountain  chains  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  latter  seldom  rise  to  any  great  height  above 
the  general  level  of  the  neighbouring  plateaux,  and  only  in  one  case  (the  range 
behind  the  Zanzibar  coast,  including  Mount  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro)  do  they 
attain  an  absolute  elevation  exceeding  that  of  the  Alps.  Even  the  Sahara,  the 
great  rainless  desert  of  northern  Africa,  is  now  known  to  resemble  in  its  super- 
ficial features  the  continent  as  a  whole.  Formerly  this  region  was  conceived  as 
an  undeviating  sandy  plain  dotted  over  here  and  there  with  speck-like  oases,  but 
recent  explorations  have  shown  it  to  consist  mainly  of  plateaux,  surmounted  in 
some  places  by  isolated  summits  and  traversed  in  others  by  mountain  chains, 
while  its  surface  exhibits  great  diversity  in  other  respects  besides  that  of  eleva- 
tion. The  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Sahara  all  lie  within  the  triangle  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  about  lat.  30°  N.  and  Ion.  3°  E.  to  about 
17J°  N.  and  3°  w.  (Timbuctoo),  on  the  north-east  by  a  line  terminating  about 
18°  N.  and  22°  E.  (Wanjanga),  and  on  the  south  by  the  states  of  Soudan.  The 
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extensive  plateau  of  Ahagar,  filling  the  apex  of  tins  triangle,  has  a  general  ele- 
vation of  about  4250  feet.  The  group  of  plateaux  belonging  to  Air  or  Asben 
further  south  varies  in  elevation  from  about  4200  to  6500  feet,  and  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  area  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  attain  in 
the  south-east  (in  Tibesti,  about  21°  N.  and  17°  E.)  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
8000.  Outside  of  this  triangle  there  are  apparently  few  spots  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  2000  feet,  although  about  half  the  area  seems  to  be  above  1000  feet  in 
height.  The  Libyan  Desert  itself,  though  it  contains  a  series  of  depressions 
below  sea-level  running  east  to  west  between  about  29°  and  30°  N.  and  20°  and 
30°  R,  yet  lies  in  great  part  at  a  considerable  height  above  sea-level.  From  the 
depressions  just  mentioned  it  rises  very  gradually,  to  the  eye  imperceptibly, 
towards  the  south,  and  in  the  oasis  of  Kufra,  in  about  lat.  25°  N.,  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  1300  feet.  The  most  extensive  areas  below  1000  feet  in 
height  lie  in  the  west  to  the  south  of  Marocco,  and  in  the  north  between  southern 
Algeria  and  the  Nile.  In  the  north-west  of  Timbuctoo  a  large  area  known  as 
El  Jouf  (the  body  of  the  desert),  an  area  partly  occupied  by  sand-downs  and 
partly  covered  with  saline  incrustations,  is  suspected  to  be  below  sea-level  This 
has  not  yet,  however,  been  definitely  ascertained,  and  besides  the  depressions  in 
the  Libyan  Desert  already  mentioned,  the  shotts  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  extending 
westwards  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  are  the  only  areas  belonging  to  the  Sahara 
actually  known  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  diversity  exhibited  by  the  surface  of  the  Sahara  apart 
from  mere  differences  of  elevation  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  state  that  the  desert 
is  very  far  from  being  composed  entirely  of  sand.  Within  the  triangle  described 
as  including  within  it  the  highest  elevations  in  the  Sahara  the  sandy  tracts  are 
comparatively  limited  in  extent.  But  the  region  is  in  most  parts  none  the  less 
desolate  on  that  account.  Enormous  areas  consist  either  of  hammada  or  serir, 
the  former  being  tracts  in  which  the  surface  consists  entirely  of  rock  or  sharp- 
edged  stones,  the  latter  those  in  which  the  surface  is  entirely  covered  with 
pebbles.  Both  are  perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  principal  sandy  areas 
form  a  girdle  round  this  central  triangle,  but  a  girdle  which  is  far  from  being 
continuous.  Even  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  where,  if  anywhere,  real  sand-oceans, 
according  to  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  the  explorer  most  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  the  desert,  are  to  be  found,  such  tracts  are  considerably  less  extensive 
than  the  vast  expanses  of  serir  or  pebbly  wastes,  while  in  the  west  and  north  of 
the  Sahara  the  sands  are  far  surpassed  in  extent  by  the  hammadas. 

The  habitable  spots  within  the  area  of  the  desert  are  known  as  oases,  and 
these  spots  owe  their  existence  to  various  conditions.  They  cannot  exist  except 
where  water  is  present  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  fit  for  vegetation,  but 
sometimes  this  combination  is  furnished  by  nature,  and  sometimes  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  artificial  means.  In  the  former  case  the  oases  are  supplied 
with  water  either  by  superficial  or  subterranean  streams.  Oases  of  the  first  kind 
are  the  most  luxuriant  of  all,  but  they  are  found  only  on  the  slopes  of  great 
mountain  ranges,  especially  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  Artificial  help  is 
required  for  the  production  of  oases  where  water  is  to  be  had  at  some  distance 
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below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  artesian 
wells  or  other  means,  or  where  water  has  to  be  led  from  a  distance  to  irrigate 
a  fertilizable  surface  covered  with  sand  or  humus.  The  number  and  extent  of 
oases  in  the  Sahara  have  been  found  by  recent  travellers  to  be  much  greater 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  Even  in  the  dreary  Libyan  Desert  Gerhard  Rohlfs 
was  surprised  at  the  diversity  of  surface  which  he  found  to  exist  and  the  number 
of  oases  that  he  visited  or  otherwise  learned  the  existence  of.  Then  as  to  their 
extent,  there  exists  between  about  24°  and  26°  N.  and  21"  and  23  J°  E.  in  this 


The  Oasis  of  Ederi  (Fezzan). 

desert  a  whole  group  of  oases  the  cultivable  area  of  which  has  been  estimated 
at  nearly  7000  square  miles,  or  considerably  greater  than  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony 
and  not  very  far  short  of  that  of  Wales. 

On  the  north  the  Sahara  is  separated  from  the  sea  in  the  east  in  one  point 
by  the  small  plateau  of  Barca,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  1300  feet  in 
the  east  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  in  the  west  along  the  whole  extent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  by  the  elevations  to  which  the  name  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  is  often  applied  as  a  general  designation.  In  reality  this  name 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  mountains  of  Marocco,  where  a  genuine  mountain 
range  rises  to  upwards  of  12,000  feet  in  height.  To  the  east  of  this  mountain 
range  there  stretches  only  an  undulating  plateau  with  a  mean  height  of  about 
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3000  feet,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  50  to  90  miles,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity 
this  plateau  breaks  up  into  a  congeries  of  disconnected  chains  of  hills  and 
mountains.  On  the  south-west  of  the  Sahara,  that  is,  in  the  region  partly 
traversed  and  partly  inclosed  by  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  the  highlands  rise  in 
terraces  from  these  rivers  and  the  sea  and  attain  their  highest  elevation,  not 
much  above  7000  feet  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  to  the  west  of  10°  w.  The  outer- 
most of  these  terraces  is  in  most  places  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  level  tract. 
On  the  east  these  highlands  are  separated  by  the  valleys  of  the  Niger  and  Benue, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  a  belt  of  pastoral  country  (the  Soudan),  inclosing  numerous 
isolated  highland  regions  in  Bornu,  Waday,  Darfur,  and  elsewhere,  together  with 
the  relative  depression  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Chad,  less  than  1000  feet  in  height, 
and  extending  from  west  to  east  along  the  south  of  the  Sahara  to  Abyssinia,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  highlands  of  Adamawa,  the  Cameroon  Mountains 
(13,000  feet),  and  the  mountains  of  the  Fan  country. 

The  portion  of  Africa  that  still  remains  to  be  described,  namely  the  south 
and  east,  consists  in  the  main  of  plateaux  of  much  greater  elevation  than  those 
in  the  north  and  west.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ked  Sea  north  of 
Abyssinia  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Guardafui  in  the  north-east 
of  the  continent  there  appears  to  stretch  a  continuous  series  of  plateaux  not  less 
than  4000  feet  in  height  first  south-west  and  south  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole 
of  the  lake  region  of  Central  Africa,  and  then  westwards  between  about  1 0°  and 
13°  S.,  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Benguela;  and  this  series  of  plateaux  supports 
a  number  of  others  of  considerable  extent  and  still  greater  elevation.  Of  these 
loftier  highlands  the  highest  are  those  of  Abyssinia,  where  there  is  a  succession 
of  terraced  plateaux  with  very  irregular  surfaces,  the  innermost  consisting  of  an 
aggregate  of  table-topped  summits  of  about  9000  feet  in  height,  with  individual 
peaks  rising  to  15,000  feet  or  upwards.  The  lake-region  is  in  many  respects 
a  highly  diversified  one,  and  is  occupied  by  several  distinct  plateaux  rising  high 
above  the  general  level  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  traversed  here  and  there 
by  mountain  chains.  East  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  about  half  way  to  the  coast 
rise  the  mountains  already  referred  to  as  the  highest  in  Africa.  Kilimanjaro,  the 
highest  of  all,  attains  the  height  of  20,060  feet.  West  of  the  same  lake  the 
ground  rapidly  rises  to  5000  feet,  and  mountains  tower  above  that  height  for 
more  than  3000  feet,  thus  reaching  an  absolute  elevation  of  upwards  of  8000 
feet.  The  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Tanganyika  advances  close  up  to  another 
lofty  plateau,  which  occupies  the  whole  interval  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Nyassa,  stretching  several  degrees  to  the  north  of  this  lake,  where  it  incloses 
Lake  Hikwa,  and  sending  out  prolongations  down  part  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  Nyassa  and  a  third  round  the  south  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  The  boundary 
of  this  plateau  on  the  north  and  east  of  Nyassa  is  what  appears  in  maps  under 
the  name  of  the  Kond  Mountains,  but  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  the 
plateau  is  itself  traversed  by  a  genuine  mountain-chain,  the  Lambalamfipa  Moun- 
tains, which  rise  majestically  to  the  height  of  8000  or  9000  feet.  West  of  Lake 
Bangweolo  the  country  remains  only  gently  undulating  till  the  Mossumba  or 
Mossamba  Mountains  are  reached  in  about  19°  E.,  but  beyond  that  limit  another 
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plateau  rising  above  5500  feet  in  height  extends  westwards  nearly  to  the  coast 
of  Benguela. 

The  western  branch  of  this  great  series  of  plateaux  extending  from  Abyssinia 
to  Benguela  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Congo  basin  and  those  of  the 
Zambesi  and  the  rivers  further  south,  while  that  between  the  Congo  and  Nile 
systems  lies  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  same  series  of  plateaux  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  the  portion  of  the  continent  lying 
south  of  the  Zambesi  there  are  two  separate  plateau  systems  at  least  as  high  as 
the  great  northern  series,  one  situated  in  the  extreme  south  with  its  highest  part 
in  the  east  between  about  29°  and  31°  S.,  and  the  other  near  the  west  coast  north 
of  the  Orange  River  with  its  highest  part  between  about  20°  and  22°  S.  The 
ascent  from  the  coast  to  the  former  of  these  plateau  systems  takes  place  by  a 
succession  of  terraces,  the  exterior  slopes  of  which  are  generally  very  precipitous. 
Between  these  two  systems  lies  another,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
with  a  general  elevation  of  about  3500  feet,  and  with  a  surface  so  uniform  that 
its  undulations  are  almost  imperceptible,  while  hills  and  even  knolls  are  almost 
entirely  absent.  The  principal  relative  depressions  in  southern  and  eastern 
Africa  are  the  Congo  basin,  the  area  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Ngami,  the  region 
east  of  the  Nile  bounded  eastwards  by  a  maritime  range  of  heights  the  principal 
summits  of  which  are  from  4000  to  7000  above  sea-level,  and  comparatively 
broad  strips  of  coast  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  north-eastern  peninsula,  as 
well  as  a  triangular  tract  between  that  peninsula  and  the  Abyssinian  plateaux. 
On  the  south  and  south-west  the  interior  highlands  advance  in  general  much 
nearer  to  the  coast  than  on  the  east.  The  greater  part  of  the  Congo  basin  as 
well  as  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Nile  appears  to  lie  at  an  elevation  con- 
siderably below  2000  feet,  but  the  Ngami  depression  is  at  least  2500  feet  in 
height. 

A  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  still  very  imperfectly  known,  but  at 
no  period  has  ite  exploration  been  carried  on  with  so  much  vigour  by  nearly  all 
civilized  nations  than  it  is  at  present.  In  1876  an  international  association  for 
the  exploration  of  Africa  was  founded  under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  various  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  by  this  association  to 
operate  both  from  the  east  and  the  west  coast.  The  intention  is  to  establish  a 
number  of  stations  in  the  interior  to  serve  as  bases  for  further  operations,  and 
several  such  stations  have  already  been  established,  some  on  the  east  side  on 
Lake  Tanganyika,  or  on  the  way  to  it;  some  on  the  Congo  on  the  west  side. 
On  this  side  the  operations  have  been  under  the  direction  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  who 
founded  his  first  station  at  Vivi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yellala  Falls,  at  which  point 
there  is  now  a  large  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  steamers  plying  between  this 
station  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Of  the  stations  since  founded  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Leopoldville  (so  named  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Belgium), 
at  the  lower  end  of  Stanley  Pool,  an  expansion  of  the  river  25  miles  long  by 
16  broad,  about  350  miles  above  the  river  mouth,  or  240  above  Vivi.  Mfeva  or 
Brazzaville,  which  the  French  explorer  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  proposes  to  make 
his  headquarters,  is  nearly  opposite.  On  the  east  side  a  German  station  has  been 
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founded  at  Kakoma  in  Ugunda,  between  Unyamwezi  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Besides  the  stations  of  the  international  association,  the  mission  stations  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  most  important  of  which  are  mentioned  below  under 
Religion,  may  also  be  regarded  to  some  extent  as  bases  for  exploration. 

EIVEES.— The  Nile  is  the  only  great  river  of  Africa  which  flows  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  now  known  to  receive  its  waters  primarily  from  the  country 
drained  by  the  great  lakes  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  its  source  in  about  5°  S.  lat.,  which  is  about  the  place  where  the  Liwumba, 
the  highest  feeder  of  the  Shimiyu,  the  most  important  influent  of  the  former 
lake,  appears  to  take  its  rise.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  its  principal 
tributaries  are  re- 
ceived from  the  water- 
shed on  the  south- 
west, but  lower  down 
it  receives  through 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and 
Atbara,  or  Blue  Nile 
and  Black  Eiver,  the 
drainage  of  Abyssinia. 
The  latter  brings  the 
mud  which  forms  so 
precious  a  deposit  in 
Egypt.  The  whole 
area  drained  by  the 
river  is  more  than 
a  million  of  square 
miles.  The  only  great 
river  flowing  from  a 
distant  point  of  the 
interior  which  breaks 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  east  is  the  Zambesi,  which  is  the  fourth  in  size  of  the 
continent.  It  receives  its  head -waters  partly  from  the  western  water-shed  formed 
by  the  Mossamba  Mountains,  east  of  Angola,  partly  from  a  northern  water-shed 
running  eastwards  from  these  mountains.  After  the  union  of  its  principal  tribu- 
taries it  reaches  the  Victoria  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest  cataracts  in  the  world, 
from  which  it  flows  in  a  semicircular  course  to  the  ocean,  breaking  through  the 
Lupata  Mountains,  and  receiving  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa.  The  southern 
rivers  are  of  small  extent.  Of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and 
the  Niger  have  their  origin  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast  of  Senegambia.  In 
the  rainy  season  the  Senegal  is  navigable  for  500  to  700  miles,  in  the  dry  season 
for  about  a  fourth  of  the  distance.  The  Gambia  takes  a  winding  course  to  the 
west,  and  is  navigable  for  about  400  miles,  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  greatest 
of  these  rivers,  the  Niger,  called  by  the  natives  in  its  upper  part  the  Joliba,  and 
lower  down  Quorra,  enters  the  ocean  by  a  number  of  mouths,  the  most  distant  of 
which  are  200  miles  apart.  It  is  navigable  for  light  vessels  above  Timbuctoo, 
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but  between  the  Sokoto  and  the  Benue  has  its  course  interrupted  by  shoals  and 
rocks.  The  sources  of  this  river  were  discovered  in  Oct.  1879  by  a  French 
expedition  which  started  from  the  Sierra  Leone  coast.  Its  head-waters  are 
formed  by  two  streams,  the  Tembi  and  the  Falico,  both  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  Loma  Mountains,  the  former  in  8°  36'  N.,  10°  33'  w.,  the  latter  in 
8°  45'  N.,  10°  25'  w.  The  Congo,  the  second  in  extent  of  basin  and  the  greatest 
in  volume  of  the  African  rivers,  flows  from  different  slopes  of  the  same  water- 
partings  as  the  Zambesi.  Its  origin  is  formed  by  the  Chambeze,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  above  Lake  Nyassa,  and  falls  into  Lake  Bangweolo,  from  which 
it  issues  under  the  name  Luapula  and  flows  north  to  Lake  Moero.  From  the 
north  side  of  this  lake  issues  the  Lualaba,  which  passes  through  a  magnificent 
series  of  lake  expansions  and  receives  numerous  tributaries.  About  the  place 
where  the  river  first  crosses  the  equator  there  are  six  falls,  and  about  17°  E.  Ion. 
and  2°  30'  S.  lat.  there  begins  a  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  which  interrupt 
the  navigation  for  about  180  miles.  Between  these  two  points  the  Congo  forms 
a  navigable  stream  835  miles  in  length  and  from  2  to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
Unlike  most  of  the  African  rivers,  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  forms  an  estuary. 
It  is  estimated  to  pour  into  the  ocean  a  larger  body  of  water  than  the  Mississippi. 
The  Orange  River,  though  it  rises  near  the  eastern  coast  and  flows  nearly  across 
the  continent,  passes  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  through  the  desert,  receiv- 
ing no  tributaries,  and  is  a  shallow  stream.  The  rivers  which  reach  the  ocean  do 
not  account  for  the  whole  drainage  of  Africa.  There  are  two  great  and  numerous 
smaller  tracts  from  which  no  great  river  reaches  the  sea.  The  two  great  areas  of 
internal  drainage  belong  at  least  in  part  to  the  two  great  deserts.  That  of  the 
northern  desert  is  furrowed  in  every  direction  with  water-courses,  the  beds  of 
occasional  streams,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  To  this  area  belongs  the 
drainage  system  of  Lake  Chad,  out  of  which  flows  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which 
terminates  in  the  salt  lagoon  of  Bodele  in  the  desert  to  the  north-east  of  the 
lake.  The  Zouga,  which  flows  east  from  Lake  Ngami,  in  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
similarly  loses  itself  in  salt  lagoons  at  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the 
supply  of  water. 

LAKES.— With  the  exception  of  Lake  Chad  there  are  no  great  lakes  in  the 
northern  division  of  Africa,  whereas  the  southern  division  rivals  in  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  its  lakes  the  northern  continent  of  America.  The  Victoria 
Nyanza  or  Ukerewe  has  an  area  of  about  29,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four 
times  that  of  Lake  Ladoga  in  Russia,  and  ten-elevenths  of  that  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  Albert  Nyanza  or  Mwutan  Nzige  is  much  smaller  and  does  not  extend  so 
far  south  as  it  was  at  one  time  believed  to  do.  In  1877  it  was  circumnavigated 
by  Col.  Mason-Bey,  and  was  found  to  have  its  southern  extremity  to  the  north 
of  1°  N.,  from  which  it  follows  that  a  lake  previously  seen  by  Stanley  in  0°  25'  s. 
and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Albert  Nyanza  must  be  a  different  lake,  and 
this  latter  lake  is  now  represented  in  some  maps  with  uncertain  boundaries 
under  the  name  of  the  Muta  Nzige.  Next  in  size  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is 
Lake  Tanganyika,  which  has  a  length  of  390  miles  and  a  breadth  varying  from 
15  to  60  miles,  with  an  area  estimated  at  13,800  square  miles.  According 
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to  some  travellers  the  surface  of  this  lake  rose  steadily  for  years  up  to  1879. 
Stanley,  when  he  visited  the  lake  in  1876,  was  satisfied  that  this  rise  was  then 
going  on,  and  declared  that  the  Lukuga,  the  outlet  which  Cameron  claimed  to 
have  discovered  in  1874  on  the  west  side,  was  in  reality  a  feeder  of  the  lake  but 
was  destined  to  become  an  outlet  by  the  continued  rise  of  the  waters.  Subsequent 
travellers  have,  however,  seen  good  ground  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Lukuga  is  alternately  an  outlet  and  a  feeder  of  the  lake,  and  that  whether  it  is 
the  one  or  the  other  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the  rainfall,  which 
may  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  1879,  when  the  Geographical  Society's 
expedition  visited  the  lake,  the  Lukuga  was  seen  by  Thomson  as  a  noble  river 
"  moving  swiftly  away,  bearing  the  drainage  waters  of  Tanganyika  to  the  far 
west — to  the  Congo  and  the  Atlantic;"  but  before  the  end  of  his  stay,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  months,  the  volume  of  its  waters  had  been  considerably 
reduced.  A  lake  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Tanganyika,  and  usually  called 
Lake  Hikwa,  was  first  seen  by  the  last-mentioned  traveller,  though  previously 
known  by  hearsay,  and  appears  to  be  a  large  lake  lying  nearly  north  and  south. 
Lake  Xyassa  has  a  length  of  about  250  miles,  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  50 
miles,  and  Lake  Bangweolo,  the  only  other  lake  in  Southern  Africa  which,  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  approaches  those  already  mentioned  in  magnitude,  has  a  length 
of  150  and  a  breadth  of  80  miles.  Another  large  sheet  of  water  is  supposed  on 
the  evidence  of  native  report  to  exist  east  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Lake  Chad  on  the 
borders  of  the  northern  desert  region,  and  Lake  Ngami  on  the  borders  of  the 
southern,  have,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  position, 
and  in  the  fact  that  both  are  drained  by  streams  that  lose  themselves  in  the 
sand.  The  shores  of  both  lakes  are  perfectly  flat,  while  the  great  lakes  of 
Southern  Africa  are  nearly  everywhere  bordered  by  comparatively  high  mountain 
ranges  or  the  edges  of  high  plateaux.  The  eastern  part  of  Lake  Chad  is  not 
so  much  a  lake  proper  as  an  intricate  net-work  of  channels  winding  in  and 
out  between  innumerable  islands.  There  are  numerous  salt  lagoons  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  large  salt  lake  of  Assal  on  the  east  of 
Abyssinia. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— Concerning  the  geology  of  Africa  almost  all 
that  can  be  stated  in  general  terms  is  that  the  forces  of  upheaval  to  which  the 
continent  owes  its  present  configuration  and  superficial  features  operated  for  the 
most  part  in  an  early  geological  period,  and  that  since  the  later  tertiary  epocli 
its  form  has  been  modified  only  in  isolated  and  limited  areas  by  minor  disturb- 
ances of  the  earth's  crust.  The  more  recent  strata  are  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  maritime  strip  of  Northern  Africa,  where  almost  all  rocks  are  met  with 
from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent.  The  trias,  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  mountain  systems  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  has  not  yet  indeed 
been  shown  with  certainty  to  exist  in  Africa;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  and 
Jura  are  here  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Alps,  and  the  cretaceous 
system  is  represented  in  all  its  formations.  The  traces  of  older  volcanic  action  in 
the  region  are  numerous,  but  the  signs  of  such  activity  still  going  on  are  remark- 
ably scanty.  Hot  springs,  especially  sulphur  springs,  in  Damaraland,  Natal,  the 
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Transvaal,  at  Tete  on  the  Zambesi,  and  in  the  region  west  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  are  almost  the  only  volcanic  phenomena  still  to  be  seen  in  South  Africa; 
but  the  lofty  mountains  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  south  of  the  equator  are 
believed  to  be  volcanoes  not  long  extinct.  Volcanic  summits  are  frequent  along 
the  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  eruptions  have  taken  place  in  one  of  these  as 
recently  as  1861.  Earthquakes  are  known  to  have  occurred  within  historical 
times  only  in  the  Harar  district  south-east  of  Abyssinia  and  on  the  lower 
Zambesi.  On  the  other  hand  the  forces  of  erosion  and  atmospheric  degradation 
have  operated  on  an  enormous  scale  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  where  they  have  brought  about  extensive  modifications  in  the  super- 
ficial features. 

Among  minerals  gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  South  Africa  from 
the  Transvaal  Eepublic  to  the  Zambesi,  but  rarely  in  such  abundance  as  to  make 
its  working  profitable.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  in  large  numbers,  and  in  apparently  inexhaustible  supply,  on  the 
Vaal  River  and  its  tributaries  in  Griqualand.  A  considerable  native  iron 
industry  exists  in  some  districts  bordering  on  the  Lualaba  and  Zambesi,  round 
the  great  lakes  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  in  Usanga  on  the  east  coast.  Iron 
is  also  found  in  great  abundance  in  Algeria  and  in  considerable  quantity  in 
Upper  Guinea  and  Angola.  Copper  is  found  in  Loanda,  Damaraland,  Great 
and  Little  Namaqualand,  and  Algeria,  and  lead  and  tin  in  Great  Namaqualand. 
Salt  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt  in 
the  district  of  El  Jouf,  in  Western  Sahara,  and  also  in  the  Atlas  region.  Coal, 
including  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  is  found  in  the  Cape  region,  and  coal- 
beds  have  been  opened  up  at  Pieter-Maritzburg  in  Natal  and  at  Tete  on  the 
Zambesi. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  of  Africa  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  fact  that, 
except  the  countries  on  the  north  and  south  coast,  it  lies  almost  entirely  within 
the  tropics.  It  is  the  only  continent  which  extends  unbroken  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  tropic,  and  is  consequently  the  hottest  of  all.  In  the  belt  imme- 
diately under  the  equator,  both  north  and  south,  extending  for  about  ten 
degrees  north  and  south,  rain  is  abundant,  and  remains  standing  in  pools  for 
months.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this  equatorial  belt  the  rainfall  diminishes 
till  we  come  to  the  rainless  regions  of  the  Sahara  (as  well  as  the  Nile  valley)  on 
the  north  and  the  Kalahari  Desert  on  the  south,  extending  beyond  the  tropics, 
and  bordering  on  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  countries  of  the  north  and  south 
coasts,  which  lie  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  whole  region  of  Sahara  is 
not,  however,  absolutely  rainless.  Regular  though  very  deficient  rains  fall  both 
on  the  western  strip  contiguous  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  within  an  arc 
of  a  circle  whose  highest  point  is  about  19°  N.  and  6°  E.  This  area  is  said  to  be 
steadily  increasing. 

The  winds  and  rains  in  Africa  are  chiefly  produced  by  the  successive  exposure 
of  the  various  intertropical  belts  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  The  monsoons 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  exercise  the  principal  modifying  influence.  From  March  to 
September  the  south-west  monsoon  blows  from  Africa  to  Asia,  and  during  the 
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remaining  months  the  north-east  monsoon  blows  towards  the  African  coast. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  rainlessness  of  the  deserts  is  the  direction  of  the  winds. 
In  the  Sahara  the  prevailing  winds  are  more  or  less  easterly,  which  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  uniformity  of  level  which  generally  characterizes  large  areas  of  the 
desert  admits  of  the  trade-winds  blowing  over  its  surface  with  almost  the  same 
regularity  as  over  the  ocean,  and  these  winds  have  in  both  cases  the  same 
rainless  character.  Coming  from  the  dry  regions  of  Central  Asia  they  have  not 
much  moisture  to  begin  with,  and  owing  to  the  direction  in  which  they  blow 
they  are  always  moving  further  and  further  from  the  point  of  saturation,  and 
consequently  even  the  mountains  which  they  meet  with  in  their  course  over  the 
desert  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  local  condensations.  In  the  Kalahari,  again, 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  and  south-west,  which  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  cold  current  that  ascends  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  There 
is  an  almost  constant  indraught  of  cold  air  from  above  this  current  towards  the 
heated  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  Kalahari,  and  as  this  current  also,  like 
that  which  blows  over  Sahara,  is  charged  with  little  moisture  and  at  the  same 
time  moves  further  and  further  from  the  point  of  saturation  it  lets  fall  no  rain 
over  the  inland  region  towards  which  it  blows.  And  even  when  the  influence  of 
the  south-east  trade-wind  is  felt  in  this  area  no  rain  is  received  in  consequence, 
for  that  wind  has  previously  been  drained  of  its  moisture  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Cape  region.  The  absence  of  rain  is,  however,  to  some  extent  compensated 
by  the  deposition  of  dew.  The  rapid  radiation  of  heat  in  the  desert  causes  a 
very  great  fall  of  temperature  after  the  sun  is  down,  so  that  sometimes  frosts  are 
generated,  and  a  fall  of  dew  is  the  consequence.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
desert  regions  is  the  generation  at  times  of  scorching  winds,  those  of  northern 
Africa  (which  blow  from  the  south  and  are  called  in  different  localities  gebli  or 
khamsin)  afflicting  Egypt  and  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  All  low- 
lying  localities  in  tropical  Africa  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  have  been 
found  to  have  a  deadly  climate  for  Europeans,  who  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  a 
malarious  fever.  The  Atlantic  coast  within  the  tropics,  particularly  Senegambia, 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  it,  is  the  most  fatal  region.  In  the  south  the  region 
free  from  this  drawback  rises  to  a  higher  latitude  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the 
east,  and  the  area  within  which  the  country  is  almost  everywhere  fairly  healthy 
for  Europeans  and  fitted  for  European  settlements  is  represented  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  as  roughly  bounded  by  a  line  starting  on  the  west  coast  at  Cape  Frio 
(about  18°  40'  S.),  and  rapidly  descending  till  it  approaches  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  at  Ion.  20°  E.,  then  crossing  the  tropic  about  Ion.  28°  E.,  and  again 
rapidly  descending  till  it  touches  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Tugela. 
The  extent  of  this  area  is  more  than  thirteen  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  that  of  Europe. 

VEGETATION.— The  centre  'of  Africa,  where  the  tropical  rains  are  so  abun- 
dant, possesses  a  remarkably  exuberant  vegetation.  Dense  forests  prevail,  con- 
sisting of  giant  trees  with  foliage  so  closely  spread  as  almost  to  shut  out  the 
light,  and  the  dense  undergrowth  makes  the  country  almost  impenetrable.  In 
the  Manyuema  country,  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Livingstone  found  forests  so 
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dense  that  the  vertical  mid-day  sun  could  send  down  only  thin  pencils  of  rays 
into  the  interior.  A  rank  luxuriance  of  creeping  plants  of  every  degree  of 
thickness,  from  small  cord  to  a  man-of-war  hawser,  interlaces  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  so  that  only  where  a  path  is  constantly  used  can  a 
passage  be  obtained.  When  one  of  the  giant  trees  falls  across  the  path  it 
blocks  it  breast-high;  the  fallen  trunk  soon  becomes  fenced  with  creepers,  and 
it  is  no  one's  business  to  cut  a  path  across  it.  The  forest  region  is  succeeded  by 
an  open  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  This  pastoral  belt  extends,  in  the 
north,  across  the  Soudan  from  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia;  on  the  south,  from 
Angola  and  Benguela  to  the  Zambesi.  This  open  pastoral  belt  is  distinguished 
by  a  rich  and  varied  flora.  A  special  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  is  the  remarkable  variety,  size,  and  beauty  of  the 
heaths,  some  of  which  grow  to  12  or  15  feet  and  form  miniature  forests. 
Cycadacese  and  bulbous  and  orchidaceous  plants,  aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants 
also  abound.  The  baobab  or  monkey-bread  tree,  first  discovered  by  Adanson  in 
Senegal,  is  found  from  the  Soudan  to  Lake  Ngami,  and  palms  of  one  variety  or 
another  are  diffused  over  almost  every  part  of  Africa.  The  date-palm  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  has  its  home,  according 
to  Gerhard  Eohlfs,  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  oases  of  which  alone  it  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  a  wild  state.  But  throughout  the  Sahara  it  now  forms  the  principal 
means  of  subsistence.  The  Kalahari  Desert  is  not  destitute  of  vegetation  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  Sahara,  but  is  largely  composed  of  grassy 
savannahs  and  shrubby  steppes.  It  has  no  oases,  but  affords  nourishment  to 
the  flocks  of  nomads.  The  regions  on  the  north  coast  as  well  as  Egypt  have 
an  ancient  celebrity  for  their  fertility  in  grain.  Wheat  and  maize  are 
cultivated,  fruit-trees  also  abound,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  olives  distinguish 
the  landscape.  The  castor-oil  plant,  the  fig-tree,  the  dwarf-palm,  and  the  lotus, 
formerly  an  important  article  of  food,  are  characteristic  forms.  The  common 
oak,  the  cork-oak,  and  the  pine  form  the  staple,  and  the  cypress,  myrtle, 
arbutus,  and  fragrant  tree-heaths  the  ornaments  of  the  woods.  The  pastoral 
tropical  belt  presents  a  different  order  of  vegetation.  Besides  the  baobab,  the 
cabbage-palm,  the  oil-palm,  the  wax-palm,  the  shea-butter  tree,  the  cotton-tree,  the 
African  oak,  and  the  mangrove  here  prevail;  rice  and  maize  are  cultivated;  the 
principal  fruits  are  the  banana,  papaw,  custard-apple,  lemon,  orange,  and  tamarind. 
The  prevalent  plants  of  this  district  are  also  found  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Nubia. 
To  the  north-east  of  this  region  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  cassia  abound. 
The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  coast,  where  it  forms  thick  woods, 
and  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  to  Arabia.  Abyssinia, 
though  coffee  and  spices  are  native  products,  possesses  generally  from  its  eleva 
tion  the  vegetation  of  a  temperate  region.  The  swamps  of  the  tropical  region 
are  covered  with  papyrus.  The  cassava,  yam,  pigeon-pea,  and  ground-nut  are 
cultivated  as  bread  plants. 

ANIMALS.— In  respect  of  its  fauna  the  African  region  may  be  said  to  be 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sahara,  for  this  desert  divides  the  northern  coasts 
of  Africa,  in  a  zoological  point  of  view,  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  more 
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completely  than  the  Mediterranean  does  these  regions  from  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Arabian  peninsula  belongs  by  its  fauna  to  the  strictly  African 
region.  The  fauna  of  Africa  is  to  a  very  large  extent  peculiar,  but  is  more  akin 
to  the  Indian  than  to  any  other  and  is  very  far  removed  from  that  of  South 
America.  No  part  of  the  world  is  so  rich  in  quadrumana  as  Africa,  and  all  except 
a  very  few  species  are  peculiar  to  this  continent,  though  the  genera  are  closely 
allied  to  those  of  Asia,  They  abound  especially  in  the  tropics,  and  the  genus 
Troglodytes,  peculiar  to  Africa,  embracing  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee,  is 
confined  to  the  west  tropical  region.  Carnivora  are  abundant,  and  in  Africa  the 
lion  is  the  undisputed  king  of  beasts,  since  the  tiger  is  absent.  Among  rodent 
animals,  which  are  remarkably  well  represented  in  Africa,  those  of  the  burrowing 
kind  are  particularly  numerous,  especially  in  the  desert  and  steppe  regions,  where 
the  surface  of  the  ground  offers  little  opportunity  for  shelter  and  scanty  supplies 
of  food.  The  family  of  the  Muridse  nowhere  else  in  the  world  includes  so  many 
genera  and  species  as  it  does  in  tropical  Africa.  Among  the  Ungulata  Africa  is 
remarkable  for  the  possession  of  three  striped  members  of  the  genus  Equus — the 
zebra,  quagga,  and  dauw  or  peechi  (Burchell's  zebra).  The  Pachydermata  are 
represented  by  no  less  than  six  genera,  among  which  the  wart-hog  (Phacochcerus) 
is  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The  African  elephant  is  different  from,  though 
closely  allied  to  the  Indian.  Of  antelopes,  the  most  numerous  of  the  ruminating 
animals  of  Africa,  at  least  fifty  species  are  considered  proper  to  Africa,  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  are  found  within  Cape  Colony.  The  giraffe  is  found  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  camel,  though  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Arabians.  The  cattle  of  Abyssinia  and  Bornu  have  horns 
of  immense  size,  but  extremely  light.  In  Barbary  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  sheep  are  broad-tailed;  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  long-legged  and  short- 
tailed.  Goats  are  in  some  parts  more  numerous  than  sheep.  The  ibex  breed 
extends  to  Abyssinia.  Edentata  are  found  everywhere  in  Southern  and  Central 
Africa,  but  only  in  two  genera,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  this  continent,  while 
the  other  has  representatives  also  in  Asia.  The  birds  of  the  north  of  Africa  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Of  those  of  the  interior  little  is  known. 
Many  of  the  birds  are  famed  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  such  as  the 
sun-birds,  bee-eater,  roller,  plantain-eater,  parrots,  and  king-fishers.  Among 
other  characteristic  African  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  ostrich,  found  nearly 
all  over  Africa,  but  especially  in  the  desert;  the  guinea-fowl,  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  region  from  which  it  is  named;  the  secretary-bird  or  serpent-eater, 
an  inhabitant  of  southern  Africa,  which  renders  great  service  to  the  inhabi- 
tants by  killing  serpents;  and  the  honey-guide  cuckoo,  another  peculiar  bird  of 
South  Africa,  which  points  out  the  nests  of  bees.  Reptiles,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  are  comparatively  few.  The  largest  is  the  crocodile,  which  abounds 
in  the  great  rivers  and  tropical  lakes.  There  are  several  species  of  venomous 
serpents,  including  the  horned  viper.  The  chameleon  is  common.  The  rivers 
and  coasts  abound  with  fish  of  numerous  species,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most 
brilliant  colouring.  Insects  are  numerous.  Among  the  more  celebrated  species 
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are  the  locusts,  scorpions,  tsetse,  and  white-ants.  The  last  two  insects  are 
remarkably  destructive.  The  tsetse-fly  (Glossina  morsitaiis],  which  is  met  with 
over  extensive  areas  in  southern  Africa,  inflicts  a  sting  fatal  to  nearly  all 
domestic  animals,  so  that  in  the  regions  infested  by  it  the  inhabitants  are 
precluded  from  the  occupation  of  cattle-rearing.  The  mound-building  white-ants 
(so-called)  or  termites  are  equally  obnoxious,  on  account  of  their  practice  of  pene- 
trating into  all  kinds  of  woodwork  and  eating  out  the  interior. 

PEOPLE. — In  Africa  as  in  Asia  language  appears  to  afford  the  best  guide  for 
marking  out  the  divisions  of  races,  but  ethnographers  seem  to  be  now  agreed  in 
referring  the  peoples  having  Semitic  and  Hamitic  (as  well  as  Aryan)  languages 
to  one  race,  the  Caucasian  or  Mediterranean  race.  To  this  race  belong  in  Africa 
three  Semitic  peoples,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  and  Jews;  the  first  settled  in  the  land 
which  gives  them  their  name,  the  second  spread  as  conquerors  over  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa,  the  third  established  at  various  points  all  along  the  north  coast. 
To  the  same  race  belong  also  the  Egyptians  proper,  and  the  Berbers  or  Libyan 
race  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of  north-western  Africa,  the  plains 
further  east,  and  the  desert  region  west  of  about  30°  E.  Ion.,  the  home  of  the 
Tuaricks  or  Tuaregs.  The  Gallas  and  Somaulis  in  the  eastern  projection  of 
Africa  are  also  referred,  on  the  ground  of  distant  linguistic  affinities,  to  the  same 
race,  but  in  this  case  there  is  more  uncertainty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region 
stretching  west  by  north  from  Adamawa  on  the  upper  Benue  to  the  upper  Niger 
are  now  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  race  called  the  Central  Africans.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  true  Negroes  even  by  their  external  appearance, 
having  a  reddish-brown  skin,  and  they  are  said  to  be  a  people  of  great  activity. 
Their  principal  tribe  is  that  of  the  Foulbehs  or  Fellatahs.  The  true  Negroes 
inhabit  the  region  commencing  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal  and  extending  along 
the  west  coast  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  eastwards  across  Africa  to  the  slopes 
of  Abyssinia,  including  Bornu  and  all  the  states  of  eastern  Soudan,  and  also  the 
wild  and  predatory  Tibboos  in  the  Great  Desert  east  of  the  Tuaregs.  The  true 
Negroes  have  very  marked  physical  characteristics ;  an  oval  dolichocephalic  skull, 
protruding  jaws,  obliquely  inserted  teeth,  swelling  lips,  broad  flattened  nose, 
short  woolly  hair,  black  or  very  dark  skin,  and  projecting  heels.  Next  to  the 
south  of  the  true  Negroes  come  the  Bantu  tribes,  whose  northern  limit  begins  at 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  and  proceeds  eastwards  so  as  to  include  the  region  of  the 
Nile  lakes,  and  touches  the  Indian  Ocean  about  the  equator.  The  dwarf  tribes 
on  the  Ogowe  (the  Fan  tribes)  and  those  observed  by  Stanley  within  the  great 
northern  bend  of  the  Congo  (a  member  of  one  of  these  tribes  captured  by  him 
measured  only  4  ft.  6^  in.  in  height)  appear  to  belong  to  this  race,  while  the 
Niam-Niam,  another  dwarf  tribe  at  the  sources  of  the  tributaries  received  by  the 
Nile  from  the  south-west,  seem  to  be  more  properly  referred  to  the  Negroes. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Bantus  resemble  those  of  the  Negroes,  but  are 
not  so  pronounced.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  perceptibly  lighter.  In  the  south- 
east the  Bantus  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  last  independent  race  of  con- 
tinental Africa,  the  Hottentots,  who,  besides  the  three  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
Cape  Hottentots,  to  the  south  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  and  the  Namaquas  and 
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Koranas  beyond  that  river,  include  also  the  hunting-tribe  of  the  Bosjesmans  or 
Bushmen.  The  latter  are  another  dwarf  tribe,  being  only  from  4  ft.  4  in.  to 
4.  ft.  6  in.  high.  * 

RELIGION.— As  regards  religion  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  including  the 
whole  region  north  of  the  Gambia  in  the  west,  the  Soudan  states  and  the  Nile 
countries,  as  well  as  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Zanzibar,  is  Mohammedan ;  almost  all 
the  remainder  of  the  continent  heathen.  Christianity  has  from  an  early  period 
been  the  religion  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  has  been 
introduced  by  missionaries  at  various  points  both  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior 
of  southern  Africa,  The  stations  in  the  interior  are  likely  to  be  of  importance 
not  only  for  the  immediate  object  with  which  they  were  founded,  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  natives,  but  also  as  bases  of  operation  for  the  further  exploration 
of  the  interior.  Among  the  principal  stations  recently  established  in  the  interior 
are :  one  founded  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda 
on  the  north-west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  at  the  capital  of  King  Mtesa,  whom 
Stanley  claimed  to  have  made  a  convert  to  Christianity;  a  station  belonging  to 
the  same  society  at  Mpwapwa  about  1 50  miles  west  of  Bagamoyo  on  the  Zanzibar 
coast,  and  another  founded  in  January,  1881,  at  Mamboia,  about  40  miles  east 
of  Mpwapwa;  a  station  founded  at  Urambo  in  Unyamwesi  south  of  the  same 
lake  by  the  London  Missionary  Society;  another  founded  by  the  same  society  at 
Ujiji  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika;  and  a  third  at  Uguha  north 
of  the  Lukuga  on  the  western  shore  of  the  same  lake;  several  stations  on  the 
lower  Congo  founded  by  what  is  called  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission;  a  station 
named  Livingstonia,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  missionary  and  traveller, 
founded  on  Lake  Nyassa  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1875;  and  a  station 
called  Blantyre  after  the  Scotch  village  that  formed  the  home  of  the  same 
missionary  in  his  boyhood,  founded  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  between  the  Shire 
and  Lake  Shirwa.  A  whole  series  of  stations  now  exist  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika,  and  the  two  lakes  are  about  to  be  connected  by  a  road.  The  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Nyassa  missions  have  introduced  steamers  on  these 
lakes.  The  former  mission,  however,  is  now  in  a  far  from  flourishing  condition 
in  consequence  of  the  hostility  shown  to  them  by  the  natives,  and  even  by  King 


Area  in  sq.  m. 

Population. 

Dominions  of  the  Khedive, 

1,153,000 

16,427,000 

Tripoli,  with  Fezzan  and  Barca, 
Tunis,          

400,000 
45,000 

1,01  0,000 
2,100,000 

Algeria, 

257,600 

2,867,626 

Marocco, 

313,600 

6,140,000 

Sahara, 

2,386,000 

,      2,850,000 

Upper  Guinea  and  Soudan, 

1,432,000 

75,400,000 

British  Possessions  in  S.  Africa  (including  Transvaal), 
Orange  River  Free  State, 

374,000 
43,000 

1,966,000 
134,000 

Abyssinia,  ... 

128,700 

3,000,000 

Other  parts  of  the  Continent, 

4,774,650 

88,750,000 

Madagascar  and  other  islands,    ... 

241,730 

4,902,000 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

11,550,000 

206,000,000 
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Mtesa  himself.  All  those  already  mentioned  are  Protestant  missions,  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  also  have  entered  the  field.  In  1879  missionaries  despatched 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers  founded  a  station  at  Urundi  on  the  north-west 
shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Jesuit  mission  started  for  the 
Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  table  in  the  preceding  page  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  principal  political  divisions  of  Africa  according  to  the  most 
recent  information. 


THE   DOMINIONS   OF  THE   KHEDIVE. 

The  Khedive  or  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  a  sovereign  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  but  otherwise  almost  independent,  and  his  dominions  embrace  an  immense 
area  in  the  north-east  of  Africa,  including,  besides  Egypt  Proper,  Nubia,  and  the 
countries  on  the  Nile  and  the  right  bank  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  up  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  equator,  as  well  as  large  territories  to  the  west  of  Nubia 
(Kordofan,  Darfur,  &c.),  and  a  strip  of  coast  in  the  east  of  Abyssinia.  The 
population  of  this  territory  is  as  follows : — 

Egypt  Proper  (1877), 5,517,627  Kordofan, 278,740 

Nubia  (including  Taka),    . . .  2,000,000  Darfur, 1,500,000 

Other  parts  of  Egyptian  Soudan  and  the  equatorial  provinces,  5,500,000 

The  total  area  of  the  Egyptian  territory  is  about  1,153,000  square  miles,  but 
a  large  part  of  this  is  desert. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt  (in  Hebrew  Misr  or  Misraim,  from  the  son  of  Ham;  in  the  language 
of  the  country  in  hieroglyphics,  Chem  or  Chemi — which  signifies  the  black  land; 
and  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  called  Misr)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  last  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  are  found  at 
Assouan  (Syene)  in  about  lat.  24°  5'  N. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  inhabited  portion  of  Egypt  Proper  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  in  the  widest  part  (at  the  Delta)  does 
not  exceed  80  miles,  while  in  other  parts  its  width  is  only  from  10  to  15,  at  the 
southern  frontier  only  2  miles.  Beyond  these  limits  are  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Oases,  and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  all  in  the  western  region.  The  narrow  valley 
above  the  Delta  is  bounded  by  two  chains  of  hills,  or  rather  by  the  edges  of  the 
plateau  through  which  the  river  has  worn  its  channel.  The  name  of  Libyan 
Hills  is  given  to  the  range  on  the  left  bank,  which  slopes  for  the  most  part  with 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  river;  and  that  of  Arabian  Hills  to  the  range  on 
the  right,  which  has  almost  perpendicular  sides,  and  attains  its  highest  elevation 
(about  2500  feet)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Thebes  (about  25°  45'  N.). 
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Here  and  there  these  ranges  advance  close  up  to  the  river  bank,  at  other  places 
receding  in  wide  curves  or  bays.  West  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  29°  20'  N.,  a  deep 
sinuosity  in  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills  forms  the  fertile  valley  of  Fayoum  (in 
Coptic,  Ph-iom,  the  sea  or  lake),  in  the  north-west  and  lowest  part  of  which  is 
the  lake  named  Birket-el-Kerun,  the  level  of  which  is  perhaps  not  above  that  of 
the  river.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Fayoum  was  anciently  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Lake  Moeris,  the  embankments  inclosing  which  were  first  recognized 
and  traced  in  1842,  by  M.  Linant  de  Belief onds.  The  Delta,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A,  owes  its  existence  to  the  deposits  of  alluvial 
matter  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  is  a  flat  district  intersected  by  a  net- 
work of  primary  and  secondary  channels,  and  by  numerous  canals.  The  Nile 
has  no  tides,  but  a  current  at  the  rate  of  2|  or  3  miles  an  hour  constantly  run- 
ning towards 
the  sea,  and 
the  stream  is 
always  deep 
enough  for  na- 
vigation. The 
water  is  usual- 
ly of  a  blue 
colour,  but  it  *q 
becomes  a  red- 
dish brown  ^ 
during  the  an- 
nual overflow, 
which  is  the 
most  remark- 
able phenom- 
enon connected  with  the  river,  the  phenomenon  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  exist- 
ence as  a  habitable  country.  Its  cause,  long  problematical,  is  now  known  to  lie 
in  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  within  the  tropics.  The  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  Nile,  between  the  Arabian  Hills  and  the  much  higher  range  which  borders 
the  Eed  Sea,  is  mainly  a  bare  rocky  mountainous  region,  including  only  here  and 
there  a  few  valleys  possessing  a  scanty  vegetation  (principally  shrubs)  by  which 
a  small  nomadic  population  is  maintained.  The  only  extensive  level  tract  is  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  belongs  politically  to  Egypt, 
has  already  been  described  under  Arabia.  The  principal  or  best  known  lateral 
valleys  opening  from  the  main  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  east  side  are  the  Valley 
of  the  Wanderings  (of  the  children  of  Israel),  leading  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  that  through  which  passes  the  road 
from  Kenneh  to  Kosseir  on  the  Eed  Sea.  On  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
the  country  is  mainly  a  desert  plateau,  in  which  the  oases  form  a  series  of  depres- 
sions parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  above 
80  miles  west  of  it.  They  are  no  less  dependent  than  the  rest  of  the  habitable 
territory  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile,  for  the  water  to  which  they  owe  their  existence  is 
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partly  derived  by  subterraneous  percolation  from  that  river.  The  Great  Oasis, 
called,  from  its  chief  town,  El  Wah-el-Kharijeh,  lies  immediately  west  of  the 
Thebaid,  and  has  a  length  of  100  miles.  About  fifty  miles  west  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  oasis  lies  the  Wah-el-Dakhileh,  24  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad. 
West  by  south  from  the  Fayoum  the  date  groves  of  the  Little  Oasis  (Oasis  parva), 
or  Wah-el-Baharieh,  display  their  unusual  verdure.  In  this  fertile  spot  artesian 
wells  are  numerous,  and  some  of  ancient  construction  have  been  discovered  which 
have  a  depth  exceeding  400  feet.  On  the  road  between  this  oasis  and  that  of 

El-Dakhileh,  inclining 
to    ^e    west,    occurs 


half-way  the  Wah-el- 
Ferafreh,  of  small  ex- 
tent. WTest  of  Fay- 
oum, and  about  200 
miles  from  the  Nile, 
lies  the  oasis  of  Siwah, 
where  the  foundations 
of  the  once-celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  may  still  be 
traced.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  secluded 
spot,  though  tributary 
to  Egypt,  are  in  lan- 
guage and  manners 
wholly  Libyan.  The 
region  of  the  oases 
terminates  towards  the 
north  in  the  desert  of 
the  Natron  Lakes. 
The  deserts  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile 
generally  present  to  view  uniform  plains  of  gravel  or  of  fine  drifting  sand. 

Since  Egypt  embraces,  as  we  have  seen,  two  widely  different  regions,  namely, 
the  broad  plains  of  the  Delta  and  the  comparatively  narrow  valley  of  the  river 
higher  up,  so  it  naturally  falls  into  two  parts  or  divisions,  namely,  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  These  were  anciently  regarded  as  separate  kingdoms,  denoted  in 
hieroglyphics  by  different  crowns  or  royal  tiaras.  Whenever  they  were  united 
under  the  same  rule  the  Pharaoh  bore  the  title  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  two  worlds." 
But  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  which  includes  the  Fayoum  differs  widely  again 
from  the  narrower  portion  higher  up;  hence  the  division  into  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Egypt;  or,  to  use  the  Arab  names,  Said  or  Mares  (in  Coptic,  the 
South),  Wustani,  and  Er  Rif.  The  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
divided from  the  earliest  ages  into  districts,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  them, 
nomes,  each  with  a  chief  city.  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Said,  was  often  named  by 
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classic  writers  the  Thebais;  and  Middle  Egypt,  divided  into  seven  nomes,  the 
Heptanomis. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY.— The  hilly  region  that  separates  Egypt  from 
Nubia  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  rock  which  differs  from  granite  only  in  containing 
hornblende  in  place  of  mica,  and  which  receives  the  name  of  syenite  from  Syene 
(the  modern  Assouan),  where  this  kind  of  rock  is  first  met  with  in  descending 
the  river.  Northwards  the  syenitic  region  extends  up  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  near  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  land  a  sandstone  formation 
destitute  of  fossils  extends  to  the  series  of  oases  in  the  west.  This  sandstone  is 
succeeded  by  a  hard  dark-red  nummulitic  limestone,  which  in  the  Nile  valley 
begins  about  a  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  Esneh  and  extends  far  to  the  north, 
lying  mostly  in  horizontal  strata.  This  rock  furnished  the  material  for  the 
building  of  the  pyramids.  Here  and  there  the  limestone  is  overlaid  by  beds  of 
sandstone,  sometimes  with  a  thickness  of  two  hundred  feet.  In  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Nile  the  rocks  are  covered  by  the  alluvium  deposited  during  the 
inundations,  and  which  consists  of  an  argillaceous  earth  or  loam,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  sand.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  sinking  of  the  ground  at 
the  Delta.  The  Baths  of  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria  are  already  submerged.  In 
1784  a  lagoon  was  formed  at  Aboukir  by  an  inroad  of  the  sea,  and  the  surface 
now  occupied  by  Lake  Menzaleh  was  once  a  thickly  inhabited  region,  the  sites  of 
the  towns  and  villages  in  which  are  still  discernible  under  water.  The  minerals 
used  in  buildings,  sculpture,  vases,  &c.,  were  found  in  the  rock  formations  of  the 
country.  Syenite  and  basalt  were  obtained  from  Assouan,  sandstone  from  Silsilis, 
alabaster  from  Tel-el-Amarna,  limestone  from  Beni-hassan  and  from  Toora, 
breccia  from  the  Kosseir  Rood,  porphyry  from  the  quarries  of  Gebel-Dohan, 
emeralds  from  the  mines  of  Gebel-Zabara,  gold  from  the  mines  in  Upper  Egypt, 
iron  from  the  desert  plains  of  Nubia,  and  natron  from  the  lakes  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Bitumen,  salt,  and  sulphur  are  also  among  the  minerals  of 
Egypt. 

CLIMATE.— The  atmosphere  in  Egypt  is  extremely  clear  and  dry,  the  tempera- 
ture regular  and  exceedingly  hot,  though  the  heat  is  tempered  during  the  day- 
time for  nine  months  of  the  year  by  the  strong  wind  which  blows  from  the  north 
(the  etesian  wind),  and  which  enables  vessels  to  ascend  the  river  against  the 
stream.  The  winter  months  are  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year,  the  air 
being  cool  and  balmy  and  the  ground  covered  with  verdure;  later,  the  ground 
becomes  parched  and  dry,  and  in  May  the  suffocating  khamsin,  or  simoom,  begins 
to  blow  into  the  valley  from  the  desert  plains  on  each  side  of  it,  raising  clouds  of 
fine  sand,  and  causing  various  diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the  river  again  comes 
to  bless  the  land.  It  rains  but  rarely,  except  near  the  sea-shore;  but  at  night 
the  dews  are  heavy  and  the  air  cool  and  refreshing. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURE.— It  would  appear  that,  anciently  as 
now,  Egypt  did  not  produce  timber;  the  only  trees,  besides  the  palm  and 
tamarisk,  being  the  sycamore,  fig,  and  acacia  or  gum-arabic  tree,  which  last  does 
not  attain  to  any  size  north  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  papyrus  plant,  once  so  import- 
ant, is  now  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Of  it  was  manufactured  a  paper, 
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which  was  supplied  to  all  the  ancient  world.  Besides  the  lotus  or  water-lily  of 
the  Nile,  Egypt  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  production  of  wheat,  barley, 
a  great  variety  of  the  bean  class,  leeks,  garlic,  onions,  flax,  and  for  plants  of  the 
cucumber  tribe.  To  the  products  of  ancient  times  have  been  added  the  sugar- 
cane, cotton  plant,  rice,  maize,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  There  is  always  a  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports  of  cereals,  and  in  good  years  this  surplus  is  a  large  one. 
The  principal  of  these  exported  grains  are  wheat  and  rice.  An  immense  impetus 
was  given  to  the  cotton  cultivation  in  Egypt  as  in  many  other  countries  by  the 
American  civil  war,  and  raw  cotton  is  still  a  leading  export,  though  its  amount 
of  late  years  has  been  declining. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  a  country  in  which  at  least  two  successive 
crops  may  be  gathered  in  a  year,  agriculture  is  there  in  a  very  low  state,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  wretched  condition  and  extreme  poverty  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  which  again  is  chargeable  on  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  character 
of  the  government.  The  operations  of  agriculture  are  regulated  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  on  which  alone,  as  already  indicated,  the  country  is  dependent 
for  the  necessary  moisture.  On  the  subsiding  of  the  water  the  land  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  brown  slimy  deposit,  which  fertilizes  the  soil,  while  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  inundation  there  is,  within  the  Nile  valley,  no  cultivation  what- 
soever. The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  June,  and  continues  to  increase  till  September, 
overflowing  the  low  lands  along  its  course,  the  waters  being  conveyed  by  canals 
where  natural  channels  fail.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh  inter- 
spersed with  islands,  villages,  towns,  and  plantations,  just  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  water  remains  stationary  for  a  few  days,  when  it  gradually  begins  to 
subside,  until  about  the  end  of  October  the  land  is  left  dry  again.  The  seed  is 
then  sown,  and  an  artificial  irrigation  is  continued  in  two  different  ways,  viz.,  by 
means  of  the  water-wheel,  or  by  the  instrument  called  shadouf.  The  latter 
apparatus  consists  of  a  leathern  bucket  slung  at  one  end  of  a  pole,  which  has 
a  weight  at  the  other,  a  contrivance  by  which  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to  scoop 
up  the  water  considerably  below  his  feet,  and  raise  it  with  comparative  ease  to 
the  mouth  of  a  channel  on  a  level  with  his  breast.  This  mode  of  raising  water 
is  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  also  in  the  sculptures 
from  Nineveh,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  "hanging  gardens"  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  were  irrigated  by  means  of  this  contrivance.  Whatever  means  of 
irrigation  be  used  the  water  is  conducted  by  an  inclined  channel  into  the  planta- 
tion, which  has  previously  been  divided  into  compartments  of  one  or  two  yards 
square,  by  raising  the  mould  into  walls  or  ridges  of  five  or  six  inches  in  height. 
Into  these  compartments  the  cultivator  forms  an  entrance  for  the  water  by 
depressing  a  little  space  in  the  ridge  or  wall  with  the  sole  of  his  foot;  and  this 
overlooking  of  the  channels  of  irrigation,  and  adjustment  of  the  openings  from 
one  compartment  to  the  other  with  the  foot,  is  continued  till  the  cultivator  is 
assured  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  each  compartment  is  daily  and  duly 
supplied  with  its  proper  quantity  of  water.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  whether  for  corn  or  other  production,  allusion  is  made  in 
Deut.  xi.  10.  The  land  is  soon  covered  with  green  crops,  which  last  till 
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February,  and  the  harvest  is  in  March.  An  elevation  of  the  river  of  about  26 
feet  is  essential  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Should  the  Nile  rise 
above  this  height  it  does  great  damage,  and  involves  the  population  in  distress; 
while  if  it  should  not  attain  the  ordinary  height  there  is  deficiency  of  crops  and 
famine.  The  rate  of  the  deposit  of  mud  is  supposed  to  be  about  six  inches  in  a 
century. 

A  considerable  extent  of  land  was  added  to  the  cultivable  area  of  Egypt  under 
the  last  khedive,  and  various  projects  are  now  entertained  for  making  still  further 
additions  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  a  dam  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  begun  by  Mehemet  Ali  early  in  the  present  century,  but  afterwards 
neglected.  By  this  means  several  hundred  thousand  acres  would  be  added  to 
the  surface  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  requires  much  moisture 
exactly  at  the  period  when  the  Nile  is  at  the  lowest.  It  is  also  proposed  to  drain 
Lake  Mareotis,  which  was  laid  under  water  by  the  British  during  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  in  1801,  and  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean.  After  being  drained  its  bed  will  be  freed  from  the  saline 
incrustation  remaining  by  being  periodically  inundated  with  fresh  water  from 
the  Mahmudieh  Canal. 

ZOOLOGY.— Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world.  The  camel 
was  introduced  by  the  Ptolemies;  horses  and  asses  abounded.  The  giraffe  is 
found  on  the  southern  borders;  the  hyena,  jackal,  ichneumon,  and  jerboa  are 
common;  and  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  formerly  reached  the  Delta,  but 
they  are  now  seldom  seen  below  Lycopolis  (Siout).  Among  the  countless  insects 
are  the  sacred  beetle  (Scambceus  sacer),  the  locust,  and  mosquito.  The  ibis, 
formerly  so  common,  is  now  extinct. 

MANUFACTURES.— The  Egyptians  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  custom  of 
uniting  the  followers  of  each  business  or  profession  into  a  guild  or  corporation, 
governed  by  their  chief  or  sheikh,  who  acts,  if  need  be,  as  their  representative. 
These  guilds  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  among  a  people 
whose  social  organization  reaches  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Of  all  these  trades, 
however,  very  few  can  claim  especial  mention  on  the  score  of  importance  or 
singularity.  Among  these  few  we  must  place  the  business  of  the  mahm-al-fanijy, 
or  keepers  of  egg-hatching  establishments.  A  very  steady  heat  (about  104°) 
is  required  for  the  success  of  this  process,  yet  the  keeper  of  the  ovens  never  uses 
a  thermometer,  but  is  guided  wholly  by  experience  and  practised  sensation.  The 
business  of  tanning  also  is  one  in  which  the  Egyptians  succeed  perfectly,  by 
a  process  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  make  excellent  morocco  leather,  which 
is  goatskin  dressed  and  dyed  in  a  particular  manner.  The  pottery  of  Egypt  also 
deserves  a  word  of  praise,  chiefly  for  the  merit  of  the  bardaks  or  water-jars. 
Coarse  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  sail-cloth  are  largely  made  in  the  country,  and 
silk  stuffs  are  manufactured  to  a  less  extent.  The  best  artisans  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  In  the  larger  towns  manufactories 
on  the  European  model  (cotton  spinneries,  powder  factories,  &c.)  have  been  set 
up,  but  their  products  cannot  compete  with  those  of  European  countries. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  commerce  of  Egypt  has  shown 
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a  considerable  apparent  decline  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Large  quantities  of  Indian  and  other  Eastern  products  which  formerly 
passed  through  Egypt  in  transit  to  Europe  now  go  through  that  canal  direct  to 
the  Europaan  ports  for  which  they  are  destined.  The  principal  exports  of 
Egyptian  products  are  raw  cotton,  cotton  seeds,  and  cereals,  the  principal  imports 
woven  fabrics  and  other  manufactured  articles  and  coal.  More  than  half  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  much  more  than  half  of  the  exports 
are  sent  to  the  same  country,  and  the  countries  ranking  next  in  importance  as 
sharing  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  are  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

Among  the  means  of  com- 
munication there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable railway  system  in  Egypt, 
including  a  line  up  the  Nile 
valley  as  far  as  Siout.  Almost 
the  whole  system  belongs  to  the 
state.  Excellent  water  communi- 
cation is  afforded  by  the  Nile  and 
its  branches,  and  by  several  arti- 
ficial canals,  among  which  is  that 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  most  important  commercial 
canal  yet  constructed  in  the  world. 
Its  importance,  however,  is  great- 
er, as  we  have  seen,  for  the  in- 
ternational commerce  between 
Europe  and  Asia  than  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  itself.  The 
canal,  too,  is  now  entirely  in 
foreign  hands.  It  was  constructed 
by  a  company,  which  paid  to  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  the  sum  of 

£3,360,000  for  the  right  to  construct  it,  and  till  1875  the  khedive  himself  held 
more  than  a  third  of  the  shares,  but  these  shares  were  purchased  in  1875  by  the 
British  government.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  92  miles,  and  its  depth  is 
sufficient  to  allow  vessels  drawing  about  26  feet  of  water  to  pass  through  it  in 
safety.  Among  the  other  canals  on  Egyptian  territory  the  most  important  are  a 
fresh-water  canal  (opened  in  1863)  connecting  the  Suez  Canal  with  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Mahmudieh  Canal,  constructed  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud,  connecting  Alexandria  (which  it 
also  supplies  with  drinking  water)  with  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The 
number  of  private  letters  annually  carried  by  the  Egyptian  post-office  is  equal  to 
about  one  for  every  eleven  of  the  population. 

PEOPLE.— Of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  those  of  the  peasant  class,  or  Fellahs, 
who  appear  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  mixed  with  Arab 
immigrants,  are  the  most  numerous.  Having  embraced  Mohammedanism  they  are 
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often  called  Arabs,  though  easily  distinguished  from  the  true  Arab,  who  regards 
the  Fellah  with  contempt.  The  pure  Arabs  in  Egypt  are  mainly  wandering 
Bedouins  (of  whom  there  are  about  400,000),  but  a  considerable  number  have 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  especially  in  Fayoum  and  still  more  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kenneh.  The  Copts,  numbering  perhaps  150,000,  are  probably  the 
purest  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  language  (which  did  not 
cease  to  be  spoken  till  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt)  afforded  the  means  by 
which  Egyptologists  were  enabled  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments.  In  religion  they  are,  like  the  Armenians  and  some  other 
Eastern  sects,  Monophysite  Christians.  They  fill  the  posts  of  clerks,  accountants, 
money-brokers,  &c.  The  Turks,  who  form  a  privileged  class  and  hold  the  prin- 
cipal offices  under  government,  are  estimated  to  number  about  200,000.  There 
are  also  Armenians,  Berbers,  negroes,  and  others,  besides  about  70,000  Europeans, 
the  most  numerous  among  whom  are  Greeks,  and  next  in  number  Italians  and 
Frenchmen.  Slavery  is  still  practised,  and  though,  under  a  treaty  concluded 
with  Britain  in  1877,  the  export  and  import  of  slaves  are  nominally  forbidden, 
the  traffic  is  said  to  be  carried  on  as  actively  as  ever. 

GOVERNMENT,  REVENUE,  &c.— The  government  of  Egypt  is  nominally  in 
the  hands  of  the  viceroy  or  khedive,  who  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  over 
£705,000  to  Turkey,  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  formed  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Western  Europe.  So  disordered  had  the  finances  recently  become,  mainly 
during  the  reign  of  the  viceroy  Ismail  (1863-79),  that  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  declare  itself  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  This 
debt,  which  had  been  incurred  chiefly  to  English  and  French  creditors,  had  been 
spent  in  unremunerative  public  works,  and  in  keeping  up  the  state  and  gratifying 
the  personal  tastes  of  the  khedive.  After  various  investigations  and  arrange- 
ments for  dealing  with  the  finances  under  the  old  government,  Ismail  was  deposed 
by  the  sultan,  and  his  son  Tewfik  installed  in  his  place.  From  the  end  of  1879 
to  the  beginning  of  1883  (latterly  only  nominally)  the  administration  was  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  England  and  France,  represented  each  by  a  con- 
troller-general, with  great  powers.  In  the  summer  of  1882,  in  consequence  of  a 
rebellion,  partly  got  up  it  was  said  to  deprive  foreigners  of  all  influential 
positions  and  control  in  Egypt,  Britain  sent  a  fleet  and  army  which  subdued  the 
rising  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  khedive.  As  Britain  had  been  the  only 
intervening  power,  the  khedive  in  Jan.  1883  abolished  the  joint  control  of 
Britain  and  France.  On  the  advice  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
the  former  English  controller  was  appointed  adviser  to  the  khedive  in  all 
financial  matters,  and  the  army  was  placed  under  a  British  officer  for  reorganiza- 
tion. The  scheme  of  a  new  legislative  chamber  has  been  considered,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  partly  to  be  chosen  by  the  khedive,  partly  by  the  people ;  the 
chamber  to  have  only  a  consultative  voice,  and  the  right  of  veto  only  on  the 
proposal  to  increase  taxation.  The  revenue  in  1883  was  estimated  at  £8,804,627; 
the  expenditure,  £8,581,918;  the  public  debt  about  £110,000,000. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  capital  of  Egypt  proper  and  the  dominions  of  the 
khedive  is  Cairo  (Arabic,  el  Kahira,  the  Victorious),  a  city  with  a  population 
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in  1877  of  327,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nile  about  ten  miles  above  the  place 
where  the  river  divides,  and  as  the  houses  are  generally  low  (from  one  to  three 
stories)  it  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Formerly  it  was  a  purely  Arabic  town,  having  been  founded  by  the  Arabs 
in  638  A.D.;  but  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  Europeanized  under  the  last 
khedive,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  make  of  his  capital  an  Eastern  Paris.  It  still 

preserves,  however,  in  its  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes,  its  flat-roofed 
houses  without  gables,  chimneys, 
or  window-panes,  its  large  bazaars 
in  which  all  kinds  of  Oriental  wares 
are  exposed  for  sale,  its  forest  of 
minarets  rising  above  the  mosques 
on  all  sides,  thoroughly  Arabic  char- 
acteristics; and  with  regard  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  city  as  viewed 
from  the  eminence  on  which  the 
citadel  stands,  it  did  not  require 
the  modernizing  improvements  al- 
ready referred  to  in  order  to  make 
that  aspect  a  striking  one,  one  of 
the  grandest  indeed  that  the  East 
affords.  For,  besides  the  pictur- 
esque city  itself,  that  eminence  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  green  plain 
watered  by  the  Nile  behind  the 
city,  the  gigantic  pyramids  of  Gizeh 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  pyramids  of  Sakkara  further 
off,  the  white  mountains  of  Mokat- 
tem  and  the  graves  of  the  caliphs, 
and  the  wide  and  dreary  expanse 
of  the  desert.  The  crowds  that 
throng  the  streets  of  the  city  are  a 
chaotic  mixture  of  Turks,  Arabs, 

Armenians,  Franks,  Jews,  Copts,  Negroes,  and  among  them  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  blind  persons,  the  people  of  Egypt  being  very  liable  to  be  afflicted 
with  ophthalmia.  The  coffee-houses  generally  swarm  with  visitors  smoking  chi- 
bouques, which  they  fill  with  hashish  or  opium,  and  listening  to  music  and 
story-tellers. 

Next  in  size  and  importance  to  Cairo  is  Alexandria  (Arabic,  Iskanderieh; 
166,000),  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Delta,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  332  B.C.,  in  ancient  times  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  them, 
as  well  as  for  centuries  after  their  fall,  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning,  now 
principally  known  as  a  seat  of  trade,  and  presenting  in  its  external  features  a 
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curious  mixture  of  Eastern  and  Western  characteristics.  Tantah  (60,000),  near 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  two  main  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  Zagazig 
(40,000),  near  the  south-east  of  the  Delta,  are  in  no  way  remarkable;  and  Rosetta 
(16,000),  at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Nile  which  takes  its  name  from 
that  town,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  stone  was  found  the 
inscriptions  on  which  (in  hieroglyphics,  in  a  native  popular  dialect,  and  in  Greek) 
supplied  the  key  by  which  the  inscriptions  on  'the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
could  be  deciphered. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  AND 
REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY.— 
The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest 
people  known  to  us  as  a  nation. 
The  beginnings  of  their  ancient 
civilization  cannot  be  referred  to 
a  later  date  than  the  beginning 
of  the  third  millennium  before 
Christ,  and  from  that  time  there 
was  a  long  succession  of  native 
kings,  with  dominions  of  varying 
extent,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Persian  king  Cambyses  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  With  the  rest  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  it  was  ruled 
over  for  three  centuries  by  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  of  the  Ptol- 
emies. In  the  year  30  B.C.  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
and  made  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  in  640  A.D.  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Finally 
in  1517  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  on  whom  it  has  ever  since  remained  more  or  less  dependent.  The  vice- 
royalty  now  subsisting  began  with  Mehemet  Ali,  a  Turkish  officer  who,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  after  making  extensive  conquests  in  the  regions 
to  the  south  of  Egypt  (Nubia,  Sennar,  and  Kordofan),  finally  broke  with  the  Porte, 
and  ultimately  got  himself  recognized  as  Viceroy  or  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  the 
dignity  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  further  accessions  to  the  dominions 
of  the  khedive  were  made  between  1872  and  1874,  in  which  years  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile  up  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  and  including  the  land  of  Unyoro 
to  the  east  of  that  lake,  the  Oasis  of  Darfur  to  the  west  of  Kordofan,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Dankali  coast  to  the  east  of  Abyssinia,  were  added  at  least  nominally 
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to  the  Egyptian  dominions.     In  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile  the  Egyptian 
authority  is,  however,  mostly  limited  to  the  course  of  the  river  itself. 

The  Egyptian  remains  of  antiquity  are  altogether  of  extreme  interest,  and 
some  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  They 
belong  to  three  periods,  the  first  being  that  of  the  early  dynasties  that  reigned 
at  Memphis  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  second  that  of  the  later  dynasties  of  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  third  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  times.  From  the  first 
of  these  periods  date,  besides  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  kings,  which  are  to  be  found 
of  all  periods,  the  celebrated  pyramids  above  Cairo,  "the  oldest,  largest,  and 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  monuments  of  man's  art  now  existing."  The  largest 
of  all,  that  of  Cheops  at  Gizeh,  has  a  base  764  feet  in  length  and  a  height 

of  480  feet.  The  monu- 
ments of  the  second 
period  are  infinitely 
superior  in  respect  of 
architectural  design, 
and  are  every  way  a- 
mong  the  most  magni- 
ficent works  that  have 
ever  been  erected. 
Their  remains,  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Thebes,  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  at 
the  villages  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  about  mid- 
way between  Kenneh 
and  Esneh,  in  about 
lat.  25°  40'.  The  larg- 
est and  finest  of  these 
are  the  Ramesseion  or  Rhamesseion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  so  called 
after  its  builder  Rameses  the  Great,  who  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ;  and  the  temple  of  Karnak  on  the  right  bank,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  is  the  famous  hypostyle  hall  of  Manepthah,  regarding  which 
Fergusson  writes,  "no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur."  The  hall 
is  subterranean,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  numerous  rows  of  massive  pillars, 
brilliantly  adorned  with  coloured  decorations.  Light  is  supplied  by  means 
of  a  clear-story  formed  by  raising  the  middle  portion  of  the  roof  above  the  rest 
by  two  rows  of  pillars  even  loftier  and  more  massive  than  the  others.  Many 
fine  works  of  art  have  also  been  preserved  with  more  or  less  completeness  from 
the  third  of  the  periods  above  mentioned.  These  are  chiefly  at  Edfoo  (Apollinopolis 
Magna),  on  the  island  of  Philse  at  Assouan,  and  at  Dendera  (Tentyra),  at  all  of 
which  places  remains  of  temples  are  to  be  seen.  Royal  tombs  cut  out  in  the  rock 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  remains  that  have  come  down  to  us  on  account  of  the 
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immense  amount  of  information  which  their  sculptures  and  inscriptions  convey 
to  us  regarding  the  arts,  habits,  and  history  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong. 
The  only  other  characteristic  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  the 
monolithic  obelisks  which  were  to  be  found  in  front  of  almost  all  the  old  temples, 
and  several  of  the  tallest  of  which  have  been  transferred  to  European  capitals 
(principally  Rome),  one  having  now  been  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
in  London. 

NUBIA. 

Nubia  is   now  merely  a   geographical   term,  the   country  so  called  being 
politically  entirely  incorporated  with   Egypt.     It   extends  from   the  southern 


Great  Desert  of  Korosko. 

frontier  of  Egypt  proper  to  Egyptian  Soudan  (about  15°  N.),  and  consists 
essentially  of  a  narrow  Nile-valley  bordered  by  deserts,  intersected  by  numerous 
occasional  water-courses  (wadys  or  Tchors).  The  eastern  desert,  called  the  Desert 
of  Korosko,  is  rocky  and  stony;  the  western,  occupying  the  great  bend  of  the 
Nile  in  that  quarter,  and  called  the  Bahiuda  or  Bayudah,  rather  of  the  nature 
of  a  sandy  steppe,  thinly  covered  in  patches  with  mimosas  and  a  sedgy  grass. 
In  the  north  there  are  several  wild  and  craggy  summits,  not  generally  of  any 
great  elevation.  The  highest  in  the  country,  Soturba  on  the  Red  Sea,  attains 
a  height  of  about  7000  feet.  In  ancient  times  the  Nile  in  Nubia  overflowed 
its  banks  and  fertilized  the  adjoining  land,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  still 
does  in  Egypt  proper;  but  it  no  longer  does  so,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
people  of  Northern  Nubia,  which  is  as  rainless  as  Egypt  itself,  are  entirely 
dependent  for  water  on  the  water-wheel.  The  vegetation  in  this  region  is 
altogether  extremely  scanty,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mimosas,  date-palms,  and 
the  doum-palm,  which  here  reaches  its  northern  limit.  The  senna  plant  is  also 
abundant  here,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  South-eastern  Nubia, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  is  well  watered  by 
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the  Atbara  and  the  torrents  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
and  has  the  kind  of  vegetation  characteristic  of  tropical  Africa— dense  woods 
and  broad  pastures;  and  in  addition  to  that  it  possesses  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  typical  species  of  the  African  fauna,  with  which  this  part  of  the  continent 
supplies  most  of  the  zoological  gardens  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Nubia, 
and  especially  those  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea  (the  Ababdeh,  &c.),  are 
a  very  fine  type  of  men,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Hamitic  division  of  the  Caucasian 
or  Mediterranean  race,  but  containing  an  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Negro 
elements.  They  are  powerful,  industrious,  and  of  considerable  intellectual 
ability;  in  their  mode  of  life  they  are  chiefly  nomads.  Their  villages  consist 
of  conical  straw  huts  (toleuls),  or  quadrangular  dwellings  built  of  branches 
of  trees  and  covered  with  leaves.  They  rear  fat-tailed  sheep,  hump-backed 
cattle,  and  above  all  camels,  and  grow  durrah  (Sorghum  vulgare)  and  some  tef 
(Eragrostis  abyssinica).  Dates  and  milk  form  the  other  principal  articles  of  food. 
The  principal  towns  are  Berber  (?30,000),  New  Dongola  or  El  Ordeh,  and 
Korosko  on  the  Nile,  and  Suakin,  the  terminus  of  a  large  caravan  trade  on 
the  Red  Sea.  A  railway  intended  to  connect  Assouan  with  Dongola  has  been 
begun. 

In  ancient  times  the  civilization  of  Egypt  extended  into  Nubia,  and  there 
are  remains  of  ancient  architecture  at  Kalabsheh,  Ipsambool,  and  elsewhere. 
Among  these  are  examples  of  rock-cut  temples,  of  which  there  are  none  in  Egypt 
proper.  The  region  in  the  south-east  between  the  Atbara  and  the  great  bend 
of  the  Nile  is  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  kingdom  under 
priestly  control,  which  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  made  great  advances 
in  civilization.  Its  inhabitants  (^Ethiopians)  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  of 
Berbers  and  Negroes,  together  with  a  smaller  number  of  Egyptians,  The  ruins 
of  its  capital,  which  bore  the  same  name,  are  to  be  seen  at  Bekrauwiyah  on  the 
Nile.  In  the  sixth  century  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country,  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century  Nubia  was  a  flourishing  Christian 
kingdom.  In  the  latter  century  the  power  of  the  Arabs  and  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism  began  to  prevail,  and  the  kingdom  broke  up  into  a  number  of 
little  states,  which  were  all  brought  under  the  authority  of  Mehemet  Ali  the 
Egyptian  governor  in  1820. 

EGYPTIAN    SOUDAN, 
AND  THE  HIGHER  REGIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

Egyptian  Soudan  is  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  the  Egyptian  territory 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Nubia — Sennar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfur.  Over  all 
these  territories,  as  well  as  over  the  higher  regions  of  the  Nile,  the  power  of  the 
Egyptian  government  is  being  steadily  consolidated  by  the  establishment  of 
military  stations  at  various  points  and  the  improvement  of  the  communications. 
A  railway  has  been  begun  to  connect  Suakin  with  Khartoom,  the  telegraph  has 
been  extended  to  Darfur,  and  the  old  roads  to  that  territory  have  been  restored 
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under  the  supervision  of  English  engineers;  steamboats  ascend  the  Nile  regularly 
to  Lado,  and  two  steamers  have  been  placed  on  Lake  Albert  Nyanza. 

SENNAR,  or  SENAAR,  is  the  name  given  to  the  tract  inclosed  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Nile.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  the  Island  of  Sennar  (Jeziret- 
Sennar).  The  northern  portion  of  this  angular  area  is  a  flat  and  fertile  district, 
pretty  thickly  dotted  over  with  towns  and  villages,  and  inhabited  by  a  very 
mixed  population  (principally  a  Negro-like  tribe  called  the  Funj),  who  support 
themselves  by  agriculture.  The  chief  product  is  the  kind  of  millet  called 
durrah  (Sorghum  vulgare),  the  principal  grain  of  tropical  Africa,  and  one  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  takes  an  important  place  among  the  food-stuffs  of  India.  For 
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this  grain  northern  Sennar  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  all  the  Nile 
region,  and  even  the  Barbary  States  receive  supplies  of  it  from  the  same  quarter. 
The  district  further  to  the  south  is  more  suited  for  pastoral  occupations  than  for 
agriculture  proper,  and  is  mainly  inhabited  by  nomadic  Arab  tribes;  and  going 
still  further  south  we  come  between  lat.  13°  and  14°  N.  to  a  more  mountainous 
region  inhabited  by  tribes  akin  to  the  Negroes.  East  of  the  Blue  Nile  in  these 
upper  regions  there  is  found  an  Arab  tribe  known  as  the  Akalin  Arabs,  with 
remarkably  light-coloured  skins  and  beautifully  proportioned  limbs.  The  moun- 
tains are  of  granite  and  at  first  rise  in  isolated  masses  above  the  plains,  but  the 
groups  become  more  and  more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  Amidst  the  products  of  denudation  between  the  mountains  iron  and 
gold  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Sennar,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  has 
manufactures  of  weapons  and  other  articles  in  metal,  as  well  as  articles  in 
plaited  straw,  and  Wad  Medinah,  with  a  population  fully  as  large,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade;  but  the  most  important  town  in  the  locality  is  Khartoom 
(45,000),  near  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile,  the  seat  of  government 
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for  the  whole  of  Egyptian  Soudan  and  the  higher  regions.  It  is  an  unattractive 
place,  composed  chiefly  of  low  clay-built  houses  in  narrow  dirty  streets,  and  its 
climate  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Its  importance  is  due  to  its  position, 
which  makes  it  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  the  higher  and  lower  Nile 
regions.  Sennar  has  been  subject  to  Egypt  since  1820. 

The  highland  region  of  Sennar  terminates  in  the  south-west  about  11°  10'  N., 
and  above  that  point  the  Nile  flows  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  vast  plain  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  between  low  marshy  banks,  its  course  often  encum- 
bered by  sedge  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  sometimes  dense  enough  to  form  a 
serious  hinderance  to  the  navigation.  This  plain  comes  to  an  end  a  little  below 
Lado,  the  fortress  recently  erected  a  few  miles  below  the  abandoned  station  of 
Gondokoro  (about  5°  N.),  and  about  one  degree  above  that  point  the  navigation 
of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  cataracts,  beyond  which  the  navigation 
continues  uninterrupted  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  Almost  the  whole  of  this  region 
is  known  as  the  Seriba  district,  from  being  studded  over  with  traders'  stations 
(seribas,  literally,  thorn-hedges),  the  traders  being  mostly  of  Nubian  origin.  The 
principal  tribes  in  the  district  are  the  Shilluks,  a  branch  of  the  Funj,  furthest 
north  on  the  left  bank;  the  Denkas,  on  the  opposite  bank,  and,  further  south,  on 
both  banks,  a  pastoral  tribe  rearing  cattle  of  the  zebu  or  hump-backed  race, 
sheep,  and  goats;  the  Dyoor,  further  to  the  south-west,  occupying  the  lower  parts 
of  the  terraces  watered  by  the  streams  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  a 
tribe  remarkable  for  its  skill  in  iron-smelting  and  smith-work;  the  Dor  or  Bongo 
still  further  to  the  south-west,  a  tribe  which  supports  itself  partly  by  agriculture, 
partly  by  cattle-rearing,  fishing,  and  hunting,  and  conspicuous  for  the  care 
shown  by  them  in  the  construction  of  their  houses;  to  the  west  of  the  Dor  the 
Kredj,  described  by  Schweinfurth  as  the  ugliest  race  in  the  region  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Grhazal;  on  the  Nile  itself  the  Bari  round  Lado;  and  higher  up  the  Madi. 
The  Unyoro,  east  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  are,  as  already  mentioned,  still  mainly 
independent. 

KORDOFAN  is  a  territory  of  about  36,000  square  miles  in  extent,  but  with 
indefinite  boundaries,  lying  to  the  west  of  Sennar.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  savannah  land,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  uninhabitable 
steppes.  In  the  dry  season,  when  springs  and  streams  dry  up,  everything 
withers,  but  in  the  rainy  season  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
carpet  of  grass.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  surface,  which  gradually  rises 
towards  the  south  and  south-west,  is  about  two  thousand  feet,  and  the  highest 
summits  of  the  isolated  hills  and  huge  rocks  that  rise  above  the  general  surface 
round  the  capital,  El  Obeid,  do  not  reach  3300  feet.  The  population  appears  to 
depend  largely  on  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Arab  tribes.  The 
principal  commodities  are  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  undressed  ox  hides,  gum 
(which  form  the  exports);  and  rice,  sugar,  soap,  tanned  hides,  tamarinds,  and 
salt  (which  form  the  imports).  The  undressed  ox  hides  are  exported  to  Cairo, 
and  tanned  hides  are  obtained  from  Bornu  and  Abyssinia.  The  tamarinds  are 
imported  in  cakes  chiefly  from  Darfur  and  are  largely  consumed  in  Kordofan. 
The  gum  of  Kordofan  is  of  excellent  quality.  About  three  out  of  every  four  of 
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the  population  are  slaves.     Along  with  Nubia  and  Sennar,  Kordofan  has  been 
subject  to  Egyptian  rule  since  1820. 

DAEPUR  is  a  territory  of  about  100,000  square  miles  in  extent  lying  to  the 
west  of  Kordofan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  uninhabitable  steppe  region, 
sparsely  grown  with  shrubs.  The  nucleus  of  the  land  consists  of  the  Mountains 
of  Marra,  which  extend  (according  to  Dr.  Nachtigal)  for  about  four  days'  journey 
from  north  to  south  and  about  two  and  a  half  days'  journey  from  east  to  west. 
Their  highest  summits  reach  a  height  of  about  5600  feet.  From  these  mountains 
a  large  number  of  wadys  or  periodical  watercourses  descend  to  the  lower  lands, 
principally  in  the  south  and  west,  which  regions  (including  the  mountainous 
core)  are  accordingly  the  best  watered,  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  thickly 
populated.  The  part  of  Darfur  lying  to  the  north-east  presents  indeed  in  many 
ways  a  complete  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  land.  In  the  former  district  the  soil 
consists  to  a  large  extent  of  a  reddish-yellow  sand  which  is  very  unproductive, 
and  the  only  grain  grown  is  dukhn  or  duchn  (Pennisetum  typhoideum),  trees  are  few 
and  stunted,  and  garden  fruits  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  principal  domestic 
animal  is  the  camel;  while  in  the  latter  district  the  soil  is  much  richer,  the 
grains  grown  include  wheat  (elsewhere  a  rarity  in  Central  Africa,  and  here  con- 
fined to  the  mountains),  and  durrah  as  well  as  dukhn,  fruit-trees  are  present  in 
great  variety,  a  strong  native  tobacco,  and  also  hemp,  cotton,  pepper,  and 
bulbous  plants  are  grown,  and  the  domestic  animals  include  excellent  cattle, 
goats,  and  sheep.  The  tamarind-tree  grows  to  a  great  size  in  Darfur,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Central  Africa ;  and  near  the  eastern  frontier  the  valuable  baobab,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  reservoir  in  that  arid  quarter.  All  the  mountain  gorges 
contain  a  ferriferous  sand,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  to  make  iron.  The 
inhabitants  of  Darfur  are  partly  native  African  tribes,  partly  Arabs.  Their 
total  number  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Nachtigal  at  4,000,000,  but  according  to 
Col.  Mason-Bey,  who  visited  Darfur  officially  in  1875,  this  number  is  much  too 
great,  and  the  true  number  does  not  exceed  1,500,000,  of  whom  about  one-third 
are  Arabs,  and  one-half  Fur  (or  For,  as  it  is  spelled  by  Col.  Mason-Bey),  from 
whom  the  country  takes  its  name.  The  latter  are  confined  to  the  mountains  and 
intervening  valleys,  and  are  described  by  the  officer  just  mentioned  as  being  in 
general  in  good  circumstances,  and  bestowing  an  astonishing  amount  of  care  on 
the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  The  annexation  of  Darfur  to  Egypt  took  place 
at  the  time  when  the  Egyptian  government  appeared  bent  on  putting  down  the 
slave  traffic.  Of  this  traffic  Darfur  was  one  of  the  chief  centres,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Egyptian  governor  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  dominions  of  the  khedive  the  Sultan  of  Darfur  became  involved 
in  hostilities  with  some  Egyptian  troops,  and  this  was  made  by  the  khedive  an 
excuse  for  undertaking  the  conquest  of  the  land.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1874,  and  on  New  Year's  Day,  1875,  Darfur  was  incorporated  with  the  Egyptian 
territories.  The  capital  of  Darfur  is  Fasher,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
about  2000  feet  above  sea-level. 
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Tripoli  (including  Fezzan)  and.  Barca  form  a  territory  in  the  north  of  Africa 
now  administered  as  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  boundaries, 
especially  that  on  the  south,  are  far  from  being  definitely  fixed,  but  the  whole 
area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  400,000  square  miles.  Some  geographers 
include  the  oasis  of  Kufra  to  the  east  of  Fezzan  in  the  Tripolitan  territory,  but, 
according  to  a  communication  addressed  by  Gerhard  Kohlfs  to  the  editors  of  the 
Erdbevblkerung,  this  oasis  is  entirely  independent.  The  total  population  of  the 
territory  is  estimated  at  about  one  million,  of  whom  about  300,000  belong  to 
Barca.  The  coast-line,  which  is  from  700  to  800  miles  in  length,  has  only  one 
harbour,  that  of  the  town  of  Tripoli.  The  eastern  part  of  the  interior,  mostly 
a  continuation  of  the  desert,  partakes  of  its  character,  and  contains  large  tracts 
of  almost  barren  sands.  In  the  south,  however,  it  is  partly  traversed  by  the 
Black  Mountains,  an  eastern  offset  of  Atlas,  which,  descending  in  successive 
terraces,  incloses  many  valleys  and  plains  of  considerable  fertility.  Farther  to 
the  west  the  surface  becomes  still  more  diversified,  and  presents  scenery  which 
is  not  deficient  either  in  beauty  or  grandeur.  By  far  the  richest  tract  of  Tripoli 
is  that  of  the  Mesheea,  which  stretches  about  fifteen  miles  along  the  coast,  with 
a  width  not  exceeding  five  miles,  and  has  the  capital  nearly  in  its  centre.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  occupied  with  fertile  fields,  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  Indian  corn,  besides  madder,  saffron,  and  other  crops  are  grown,  and 
with  olive-yards,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  the  last  producing  all  kinds  of  southern 
fruits.  From  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil  there  are  no  proper  rivers  in  the 
country,  but  abundant  rains  fall  from  November  to  March,  and  are  collected  in 
numerous  tanks  and  cisterns  to  provide  against  the  droughts  which  prevail 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  From  May  to  September  the  heat  is 
intense,  the  sirocco  often  blows,  and  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  92° 
Fahr.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy.  Fezzan  is  a  desert  region,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  rocky  or  stony  (hammada),  inclosing  a  number  of  oases,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  Mourzouk.  The  total  number  of  villages  in  it 
is  believed  by  Dr.  Nachtigal  not  to  exceed  ninety,  and  the  total  population  of 
these  is  estimated  by  the  same  traveller  at  33,000,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  nomadic  population  equal  to  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  that  number. 
Barca  consists  of  an  oval  plateau  of  about  1300  feet  in  height  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  south  of  a  desert  plain  which  descends  to  the  northern  depression  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  The  plateau,  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  is  covered  with  the  remains 
of  numerous  ancient  towns,  and  on  its  northern  margin  is  tolerably  well  watered 
and  well  wooded,  but  elsewhere  presents  to  view  only  naked  rocks  or  stretches 
of  pasture.  The  rural  population  of  Tripoli  and  Barca  consists  chiefly  of  Bedouin 
Arabs  and  Berbers,  the  town  population  chiefly  of  Moors,  with  a  considerable 
intermixture  of  Jews.  In  religion  the  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Berbers  are  Mohamme- 
dans. The  only  town  is  Tripoli  (about  30,000),  a  seat  of  considerable  trade, 
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exporting  the  products  of  inner  Africa,  which  it  supplies  with  articles  of 
European  manufacture.  It  contains  several  ancient  remains,  among  which  the 
most  important  is  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  to 
the  Roman  emperors  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus.  Tripoli  and  Barca 
have  been  dependent  on  Turkey  since  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  at 
times  the  connection  with  the  Porte  consisted  merely  in  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Since  1835  they  have  been  under  direct  Turkish  administration,  Barca  being 
sometimes  placed  under  the  governor  of  Tripoli  and  sometimes  under  separate 
administration.  Since  June,  1879,  Tripoli  with  Fezzan  has  formed  one  Turkish 
vilayet,  and  Barca  another 
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Tunis  is  a  state  of  North  Africa,  between  Tripoli  and  Algeria,  now  virtually 
under  the  control  of  France.  Its  total  area  is  about  45,000  square  miles,  and 
the  estimated  population  2,100,000,  or  about  46  to  the  square  mile.  The  north- 
west portion  of  Tunis,  lying  between  the  frontiers  of  Algeria  on  the  west  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mejerdah  on  the  south  and  east,  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains 
which,  entering  from  the  west,  spread  over  the  whole  district.  These  mountains, 
estimated  at  4000  to  5000  feet  high,  are  well  covered  with  fine  timber  (the  most 
beautiful  tree  being  the  mastic-tree),  and  inclose  fertile  valleys  some  of  which  are 
seven  miles  in  breadth.  To  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Mejerdah  another  mountain 
chain,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  southern  chain  of  Algeria,  runs  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  terminates  in  Ras  Addar  or  Cape  Bon.  Between  these 
mountains  and  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet  on  the  east  stretches  the  extensive  plain 
or  plateau  of  Kairwan,  which  is  more  adapted  for  cattle-rearing  than  for  agricul- 
ture. Further  to  the  south  we  come  to  the  Biled-ul-Jerid,  the  region  which 
extends  all  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  to  the  Atlantic,  and  which 
owes  its  name  to  the  date-palm  cultivation  which  is  so  extensively  carried  on 
within  it.  Literally  the  name  means  "  land  of  the  trees  without  leaves,"  the  date- 
palm  leaves  being  deprived  of  their  pinnae  in  the  process  of  cultivation.  A 
depression  in  the  interior  is  formed  by  the  salt-marshes  of  El  Gharnis  and  El 
Kebir,  which  are  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus 
of  Gabes.  A  project  for  piercing  this  isthmus  and  letting  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  these  marshes,  and  also  to  the  shotts  of  Algeria,  seems  likely 
to.  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  climate  of  the  coast  is 
temperate,  uniform,  and  healthy.  Frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  The  sirocco 
is  confined  to  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Agriculture  is  very  much 
neglected,  and  large  tracts  capable  of  yielding  productive  returns  remain  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize  are  exported;  and  among  the  other  crops  are  flax,  linseed,  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  Indian  hemp,  tobacco,  henna,  coriander  seed,  besides  all  kinds  of 
southern  fruits,  including  olives  and  dates,  the  plantations  of  the  latter  tree  'being 
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so  numerous  as  to  furnish  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  Among 
the  uncultivated  products  of  the  land  the  allied  grasses  known  by  the  general 
name  of  alfa,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Spanish  esparto,  cover  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  southern  chain  of  mountains  in  Tunis,  as  well  as  in  Algeria,  and  have  in 
recent  years  risen  into  importance  as  a  material  for  paper-making,  and  another 
fibrous  plant  called  dis  (Festuca  patula)  is  exported  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
principal  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  a  kind  of  f availed  sheep,  horses,  and 
dromedaries,  the  last  two  of  excellent  quality.  On  several  parts  of  the  coast  the 
fisheries,  including  those  of  coral  and  sponges,  are  valuable.  The  only  minerals 
are  lead  ores,  said  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  mountains,  quicksilver,  which 


The  Town  of  Kairwan,  looking  north. 

is  not  worked,  and  deposits  of  saltpetre  on  the  plateau  of  Kairwan.  Salt  is 
obtained  on  the  coast.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics,  more 
especially  burnouses  and  the  red  caps,  which  are  known  all  over  the  Mediterranean ; 
soap,  earthenware,  and  ordinary  and  morocco  leather.  An  intoxicating  drink 
made  from  dates,  and  another  made  from  the  Indian  fig,  are  in  great  favour  with 
the  people,  not  being  forbidden  by  the  Koran.  The  trade,  both  with  the  interior 
and  with  different  parts  of  Europe  (principally  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn, 
as  well  as  the  ports  of  the  Levant),  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  carried  on  in 
Tripoli,  but  more  considerable  in  extent.  Next  after  Tunis  (with  Goletta)  the 
principal  ports  are  Susa  and  Sfaks,  on  the  east  coast.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  the  means  of  internal  communication 
railways  now  hold  a  place,  the  town  of  Tunis  being  connected  by  rail  with 
several  of  the  other  chief  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  line  is 
one  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Tunis  to  the  Algerian  frontier,  a  line 
belonging  to  a  French  company. 
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The  population  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  that  of  Tripoli;  but 
the  Jews  of  Tunis  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  adjoining  Barbary 
States  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  costume,  which,  in  the  women  especially, 
is  remarkable  for  its  fulness  and  its  brilliant  colours.  The  government  is  a 
despotism,  the  ruler  having  the  title  of  bey.  From  1575  the  suzerainty  of  the 
state  has  been  claimed  by  Turkey;  but  the  French  having  in  the  spring  of  1881 
invaded  the  state,  under  the  pretext  of  punishing  the  Kroumirs,  or  Berber 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  the  extreme  north-west,  for  their  inroads  on 
French  territory,  compelled  the  bey  to  accept  a  treaty  which  made  French 
authority  supreme  in  Tunis.  In  this  treaty  the  right  is  secured  to  France 
of  occupying  all  such  positions  as  the  French  military  authorities  deem  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  security  of  the  coasts,  the  bey  undertakes 
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not  to  conclude  any  international  convention  without  a  previous  understanding 
with  the  French  government,  and  the  financial  system  of  Tunis  (previously,  from 
1869,  under  a  European  commission)  is  declared  to  be  regulated  henceforth 
by  France  in  concert  with  the  bey.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  export 
duties,  taxes  and  tithes  on  olive  plantations,  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco, 
and  stamp  duties. 

The  only  large  town  in  the  state  is  the  capital,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  state  itself.  It  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  extremity  of  a  salt  lagoon 
about  12  miles  in  circumference,  connected  with  the  Bay  of  Tunis  by  the  narrow 
channel  of  Goletta,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  which,  also  called  Goletta,  serves  as  the 
port  of  Tunis.  The  interior  of  Tunis  presents  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  unspeak- 
ably dirty  streets,  Tunis  being  one  of  those  towns  which  have  yet  been  but  little 
touched  by  the  hand  of  modern  civilization.  The  palace  of  the  bey  (the  Kasbah)  is 
an  imposing  structure  in  the  Moorish  style.  The  government  buildings  are  in  the 
Bardo,  a  strong  place  flanked  by  towers,  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  town, 
in  which  there  are  also  a  polytechnic  school  and  state  prison.  The  ruins  of  an- 
cient Carthage  lie  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tunis,  close  to  the  country 
residence  of  the  bey.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000. 
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Algeria,  formerly  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  is  now  a  French  colony  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  lying  between  Tunis  on  the  east  and  Marocco  on  the  west,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  colony  is  partly  under  civil  and  partly  under 
military  administration,  and  a  large  part  in  the  south,  where  the  boundary  is 
very  indefinite,  is  not  under  any  organized  government.  Since  1873  the  limit  of 
French  authority  in  the  south  has  been  El  Golea,  in  about  30°  35'  N.,  and  3°  10'  E. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  divisions  under  civil 
or  military  administration,  as  they  stood  at  the  census  of  1877: — 


Algiers,  ... 
Oran, 
Constantino, 

Total  Algeria, 

Departments  under 
Civil  Administration. 

Divisions  under 
Military  Command. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1877. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1877. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

3,192 
5,928 
6,940 

485,338 
416,465 
414,714 

152 

70 
60 

82 
id  Total, 

37,414 
27,316 
42,121 

587,269 
236,716 
727,124 

16 
8 
1-7 

15 
23 

16,060 

1,316,517 
Grar 

106,851 
16,060 

1,551,109 
1,316,517 

122,911 

2,867,626 

In  1880  the  civil  territory  had  been  increased  to  28,510  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  1,884,124.  According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  total  population 
was  3,206,600,  of  whom  234,400  were  French. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  coast-line  is  about  550  miles  in  length;  it  is 
steep  and  rocky,  and  though  the  indentations  are  numerous  the  harbours  are 
much  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  The  country  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, two  chains  of  which — the  Great  Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Sahara,  and  the 
Little,  or  Maritime  Atlas,  between  it  and  the  sea — run  parallel  to  the  coast. 
The  former  attains  a  height  of  about  7000  feet.  The  interval  is  occupied  by 
a  plateau,  having  a  breadth  in  the  west,  its  broadest  part,  of  about  one  hundred 
miles,  which  gradually  diminishes  eastwards  to  about  half  that  breadth.  This 
plateau  is  dotted  at  intervals  with  depressions,  which  in  winter  (during  the  rains) 
contain  shallow  salt  lakes  without  issue  (shotts),  but  in  summer  are  covered  only 
with  a  saline  deposit,  having  the  appearance  of  new-fallen  snow.  By  the  drain- 
ing of  two  of  these  shotts,  one  not  far  from  Bona  and  another  near  Constantine, 
about  84,000  acres  of  good  land,  an  area  larger  than  the  county  of  Linlithgow, 
have  been  gained  for  agriculture.  The  streams  of  the  plateau,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  Shelif,  terminate  in  these  issueless  lakes,  and  like  them  are  only 
temporary.  The  latter  character  belongs  indeed  to  almost  all  Algerian  rivers, 
which  in  winter  are  deep  rushing  torrents,  but  in  summer  are  either  quite  dry  or 
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reduced  to  fordable  streams.  The  country  bordering  on  the  coast,  called  the  Tell, 
is  generally  hilly,  though  in  some  places  a  flat  and  fertile  plain  extends  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea,  and  the  hills  are  everywhere  intersected  by  fruitful  valleys. 
The  principal  maritime  plains  are  the  Metijah,  behind  Algiers,  the  plain  of 
Oran,  and  that  of  the  Shelif.  In  the  country  south  of  the  Great  Atlas,  the 
Algerian  Sahara,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  depression  of  Tunis,  which, 
according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Roudaire,  attains  in  its  lowest  part  a  depth 
of  about  130  feet  below  sea-level,  and  which,  as  in  Tunis,  is  partly  covered  with 
shotts.  Round  these  shotts  the  strata  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  depression  are 
saturated  with  water,  and  the  land  has  been  dotted  with  numerous  artificial 
oases  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  to  bring  this  water  to  the  surface.  The 
principal  oases  of  the  Sahara 
region  are  El  Wad,  Tuggurt, 
and  Wargla,  in  all  of  which,  as 
indeed  in  almost  all  the  oases 
of  the  region,  numerous  artesian 
wells  have  been  sunk.  The 
temperature  varies  with  the 
locality.  In  the  Sahara  the 
heat  in  summer  is  always  ex- 
cessive, but  in  many  parts  of  the 
coast  the  temperature  is  moder- 
ate and  the  climate  so  healthy 
that  Algeria  is  gaining  favour 
as  a  winter  resort  for  invalids. 
The  mean  temperature  in  Algiers 
is  about  6  6° -5,  the  average  of  A  street  in  Algiers, 

the  hottest  month  is  83°. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS.— Of  the  cereals  grown  in 
Algeria  by  far  the  most  important  is  barley,  and  the  next  in  importance  wheat. 
The  other  grain  crops  are  oats,  sorghum,  and  maize,  besides  pod-fruits.  After 
the  various  kinds  of  grain  the  olive  is  the  most  important  object  of  cultivation 
in  the  country,  and  the  product  of  this  tree  competes  successfully  with  the  oil 
of  Provence.  The  cultivation  of  fine  sorts  of  vegetables  occupies  a  great  deal  of 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  and  there 
is  a  very  considerable  export  of  early  vegetables,  especially  potatoes  and  pease, 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  and  Paris  markets.  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  now 
receiving  increasing  attention,  and  an  export  trade  in  fresh  fruits  has  been 
developed.  The  growth  of  cotton  is  declining.  Tobacco,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  becoming  every  year  a  more  important  agricultural  product,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  wine,  large  purchases  of  land  having  been  made  in  recent  years  to  be 
laid  out  in  vineyards  by  French  wine-growers  whose  estates  in  France  had  been 
devastated  by  the  phylloxera.  The  quality  of  the  wine  is  only  middling,  but 
according  to  the  report  of  M.  Dejernon,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  minister  of  agriculture  to  inquire  into  the 
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subject,  this  is  solely  due  to  bad  cultivation  and  bad  processes  of  manufacture; 
the  soil  of  Algeria  being  in  his  opinion  admirably  adapted  for  vine-culture.  The 
production  of  raw  silk  is  also  on  the  increase,  and  so  also  is  that  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  China-grass  (Bwhmeria  nivea).  The  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  is  being 
extended  very  rapidly  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  valuable  fibre  known  as  alfa, 
mentioned  in  the  notice  of  Tunis  as  a  product  of  that  territory,  covers  in  Algeria 
an  area  of  at  least  15,000  square  miles  on  the  plateaux  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Great  Atlas,  and  is  becoming  a  more  valuable  export  every  year.  Agriculture 
in  Algeria  often  suffers  much  from  the  ravages  of  locusts.  Another  great  enemy 
that  settlers  on  fresh  land  have  to  deal  with  is  the  dwarf  fan-palm  (Chamcewps 
humilis),  which  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  Algeria,  and  is  extremely  difficult 
to  extirpate,  but  by  way  of  compensation  this  small  tree  affords  several  materials 
for  industry.  Its  stiff  leaves  are  capable  of  being  used  for  all  kinds  of  plaiting, 
and  yield  a  fibre  which  is  largely  exported  under  the  name  of  crin  vegetal  and 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  horse-hair. 

The  forests  of  Algeria,  which  are  almost  confined  to  the  Tell,  form  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  engage  the  constant  attention 
of  the  government,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  belonging  to  the  state.  They 
are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  about  8800  square  miles,  but  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  devastations  of  the  natives,  who  (as  in  some  parts  of  India) 
regularly  burn  down  large  tracts  before  the  rainy  season  in  order  to  make  the 
grass  grow  more  abundantly  and  to  render  it  more  easily  accessible  to  their 
flocks.  Stringent  measures  have  recently  been  taken  with  the  view  of  repressing 
this  practice,  and  are  said  to  have  had  the  best  results.  Of  the  trees  of  the 
Algerian  forests  the  most  important  in  respect  of  the  area  they  occupy  are  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  is  found  at  the  greatest  elevations,  the  Aleppo  pine, 
the  most  abundant  of  all,  the  holm-oak,  and  the  cork-oak,  the  last  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Constantine,  where  it  is  sufficiently  plentiful  to  make  Algeria  the 
rival  of  Spain  in  the  production  of  cork  Of  trees  found  in  less  abundance  the 
most  valuable  are  the  kermes-bearing  oak,  the  mastic,  juniper,  carob,  ash,  elm,  and 
wild  olive.  Of  late  much  has  been  done  by  the  government  in  the  way  of 
introducing  foreign  trees,  especially  the  Australian  Eucalyptus  globulus  and  the 
tallow-tree  (Stillingia  sebifera).  The  eucalyptus,  as  well  as  Casuarinae,  cedars, 
and  other  trees  have  been  planted  successfully  in  unhealthy  localities  to  make 
them  habitable. 

ZOOLOGY.— Among  the  domestic  quadrupeds  of  Algeria  the  horse  occupies 
the  first  place.  The  Algerian  horse  is  slender,  light,  and  sinewy,  and  hence  best 
adapted  for  racing  and  for  military  purposes.  The  mule,  which  the  dry  and  hot 
climate  suits  well,  is  the  animal  most  largely  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Horned 
cattle  are  remarkably  abundant,  but  of  indifferent  quality.  Sheep  form  almost 
the  sole  wealth  of  the  most  southerly  tribes  skirting  the  desert.  Ostrich  farms 
have  been  successfully  established.  In  the  marshes  of  Oran  many  leeches  are 
reared;  and  the  red-coral  fishery  on  the  coast  is  important.  Predatory  carni- 
vorous animals  are  diminishing  in  number  the  further  colonists  advance  into  the 
interior. 
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MINERALS.— The  mineral  wealth  of  Algeria  is  known  to  be  very  considerable, 
and  is  now  being  turned  to  account  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent.  All  metals 
except  gold,  but  more  especially  iron  and  copper,  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Algerian  mountains.  The  iron  mines  of  Ain-Mokra  near  Bona 
have  long  been  worked,  and  more  recently  those  of  Beni  Saf  in  the  west,  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Rachgoun.  Both  mines  are  rich  in  magnetic  iron  ore, 
especially  those  of  Beni  Saf,  where  it  is  worked  to  a  great  extent  in  open  quarries 
near  the  sea.  The  copper  mines  are  also  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
lead,  silver,  sulphur,  zinc,  and  antimony  are  not  entirely  neglected.  Among 
other  kinds  of  minerals  there  have  been  discovered  immense  beds  of  excellent 
lithographic  stone  near  Oran,  and  the  famous  marble  with  which  the  ancient 
Romans  adorned  their  temples  has  been  rediscovered  in  the  Kleber  Mountains 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  the  beds  of  it  have  been  found  to  be  so  extensive 
as  to  contain  as  much  marble,  it  is  said,  as  all  France  and  Italy  together.  There 
are  several  mineral  springs,  and  the  ruins  of  baths  and  temples  near  them  prove 
that  they  were  known  to  and  used  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  principal 
spring  at  Hamman  Meskhutine  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  has  a  temperature 
of  95°  Cent.  (203°  Fahr.). 

MANUFACTURES,  COMMERCE,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  manufac- 
turing industries  of  Algeria  are  naturally  unimportant.  They  are  confined  to 
the  coast  towns,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  making  of  morocco  leather  and  the 
weaving  of  carpets,  muslins,  and  silks.  The  trade  of  Algeria  has  greatly  increased 
under  French  rule,  and  more  especially  since  its  products  were  admitted  into 
France  duty  free,  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  in  1851,  and  since  the  ports 
of  Algeria  were  opened  to  all  nations  in  1865.  France,  Spain,  and  England  are 
the  countries  with  which  the  trade  is  principally  carried  on,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  trade  is  with  France.  The  exports  from  this  last  country  to  Algeria 
are  woven  fabrics  of  all  sorts,  wines,  spirits,  sugar,  and  articles  of  dress,  besides 
cereals  and  coffee  from  its  other  colonies.  The  imports  which  it  receives  from 
Algeria  are  olive-oil,  raw  hides,  wood,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Spain  furnishes  fruits 
and  oils,  and  receives  woven  fabrics.  England  furnishes  coal,  iron,  and  metal 
wares,  and  receives  cereals,  cattle,  and  alfa.  The  average  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  £10,000,000,  of  the  exports  £6,500,000.  Besides  Algiers  the  prin- 
cipal ports  are  Bona,  Philippeville,  Bougie,  Shershel,  Tenes,  Mostaganem,  Oran, 
and  Nemours.  French  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  generally  used  in 
the  towns.  A  few  railways  have  been  opened  in  Algeria,  the  principal  lines 
being  from  Algiers  to  Oran  (264  miles),  and  from  Philippeville  to  Constantine. 
Of  the  lines  now  in  course  of  construction  one  is  intended  to  cross  the  Little 
Atlas  (from  Arziou  to  Saida),  so  as  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  alfa  from  the 
plateaux  to  the  coast  as  well  as  that  of  the  wool  from  the  flocks  of  the  nomadic 
Arab  shepherds  who  inhabit  these  plateaux.  But  the  most  ambitious  project  of 
this  kind  is  one  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  Algeria  and  Senegal 
with  the  interior  of  the  Soudan.  Various  exploring  expeditions  have  been  sent 
out  in  connection  with  this  scheme  with  results  partly  favourable.  The  number 
of  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  about  two  per  head  of  the 
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population,  and  the  number  of  telegraphic  despatches  is  equal  to  about  one  for 
every  four. 

PEOPLE. — The  two  principal  native  races  inhabiting  Algeria  are  Arabs  and 
Berbers.  The  former,  who  inhabit  chiefly  the  southern  parts,  are  mostly  true 
nomads,  dwelling  in  tents  and  wandering  from  place  to  place.  A  large  number 
of  them,  however,  are  settled  in  the  Tell,  where  they  carry  on  agriculture  and 
have  formed  numerous  villages.  The  Berber  race,  here  called  Kabyles,  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  and  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population.  They  are  mainly  distributed  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
province  of  Constantine,  but  are  not  wanting  in  the  plains  and  in  the  other 
provinces.  Part  of  them  have  already  got  mixed  up  with  Arab  tribes,  and  this 
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amalgamation  is  still  going  on.  Among  the  less  numerous  races  that  inhabited 
the  land  before  the  French  occupation,  and  still  found  there,  are  the  Moors,  a 
mixed  race,  partly  descended  from  Arabic  ancestors  and  partly  from  the  ancient 
Mauretanians.  They  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  or  near  the  coast,  and 
earn  a  scanty  livelihood  as  petty  tradesmen  or  mechanics.  The  Jews  form  a  small 
but  influential  part  of  the  population.  Till  1865  they  were  excluded  from  public 
offices,  but  an  act  passed  in  that  year  declared  both  Mohammedan  and  Jewish 
natives  entitled  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  French  citizens  on  placing  themselves 
completely  under  the  civil  and  political  laws  of  the  French,  and  the  Jews  have 
shown  a  great  readiness  to  do  this.  Except  the  Jews  all  the  native  races  of 
Algeria  are  Mohammedans.  According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  total  population 
of  3,206,600,  was  made  up  of  2,749,000  native  Mussulmans,  234,400  French, 
35,400  naturalized  Jews,  and  187,800  foreigners,  of  whom  about  three-fourths 
Avere  Spaniards — Italians,  English,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Turks  ranking  next  in 
point  of  numbers.  In  1882  the  district  of  M'zab  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Algeria,  with  a  population  of  60,000,  was  annexed. 

GOVERNMENT.— Algeria  has  been   regarded  as  a  French  possession  since 
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1830,  in  which  year  a  French  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  it  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  piratical  practices  of  which  the  Algerians  had  been  guilty  for 
at  least  three  hundred  years  before  that  date.  The  actual  conquest  of  the 
country  occupied  many  years,  however,  and  it  was  not  till  1847  that  the  Arab 
chief  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  led  the  resistance  to  the  French  invasion,  sur- 
rendered. The  government  of  the  colony  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  civil 
governor-general.  Four  kinds  of  taxes  are  levied  on  the  natives :  the  achour,  a 
tithe  upon  cereals;  the  hockor,  the  rent  of  the  land  (not  levied  generally);  the 
zekkat,  an  impost  upon  cattle ;  and  the  lezma,  a  sort  of  tax  upon  capital,  levied 
only  on  the  no- 
madic tribes  of 
the  Sahara.  All 
the  taxes  are  lev- 
ied in  money.  At- 
tention is  given 
by  the  govern- 
ment to  the 
spread  of  educa- 
tion. Both  French 
and  Arabic- 
French  schools 
are  increasing  in 
number,  and  var- 
ious establish- 
ments for  higher 

education,          in-  Constantino. 

eluding    a    pro- 
sperous lyceum  at  Constantine,  have  been  instituted.     The  military  expenditure 
and  the  expenditure  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  public  worship,  are 
included  in  the  general  budget  of  France.     Algeria  is  represented  both  in  the 
senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  of  the  mother  country. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Algiers  (53,000),  situated  on 
the  coast  about  the  middle  of  the  coast-line,  and  consisting  of  an  old  town  standing 
on  an  eminence,  the  crowning  point  of  which  is  the  Casbah,  or  ancient  fortress 
of  the  deys,  and  a  modern  town  handsomely  built  on  the  lower  ground.  On 
the  side  of  the  sea  it  is  strongly  defended.  Its  port  has  been  improved  at  great 
expense  by  the  French.  Oran  (41,000)  and  Constantine  (40,000),  the  other 
two  capitals  of  departments,  are  both  likewise  coast-towns,  the  former  in  the 
west,  the  latter  in  the  east.  The  former  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  with  a  quite 
European  aspect,  and  its  port  Mers-el-Kebir,  about  five  miles  to  the  north,  has 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  north  African  coast.  The  latter  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  striking  and  picturesque  situation,  occupying  as  it  does  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  mass  of  grayish-white  limestone,  which  sinks  precipitously  down  on  all 
sides,  and  on  three  sides  is  washed  by  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Wed  Eummel. 
The  town  and  neighbourhood  are  rich  in  remains  of  ancient  Roman  structures. 
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The  Empire  of  Marocco  or  Morocco  (the  ancient  Mauretania)  is  a  state 
occupying  the  north-west  extremity  of  Africa,  and  known  to  its  inhabitants 
only  by  its  Arabic  name,  Moghreb-el-aksa,  the  Extreme  West.  Its  boundaries 
towards  the  desert  are,  like  those  of  the  other  states  of  Northern  Africa,  very 
indefinite.  Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  quite  uninhabitable,  and  even  in  the 
habitable  regions,  in  which  nomadic  tribes  herd  their  flocks,  the  tribute  claimed 
from  them  by  the  ruler  of  Marocco  is  very  irregularly  paid,  so  that  the  authority 
of  that  ruler  is  almost  nominal  over  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  assigned  as 
his  dominion.  The  whole  of  that  area,  including  the  Oasis  of  Twat  in  the  south- 
east (lat.  27°  N.),  which  stands  to  Marocco  in  a  very  loose  political  relation,  is 
about  313,000  square  miles.  The  maritime  region,  sometimes  called,  as  in 
Algeria,  the  Tell,  has  an  area  of  about  76,100  square  miles  (one-sixth  less  than 
Great  Britain)  and  contains  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  total  population,  the 
density  being  about  70  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  population  (including  that 
of  Twat)  is  estimated  at  6,370,000. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.  —  The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  this 
country  is  the  great  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  it  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  This  chain,  the  High  Atlas,  commences  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
Cape  Ghir,  and  appears  to  attain  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Miltsin  (above 
12,000  feet),  south-south-east  of  the  city  of  Marocco.  About  5°  40'  E.  it  sends 
off  to  the  south-south-west  another  chain  which  incloses  the  head-waters  of  the 
Sus,  and  still  further  to  the  east  we  come  to  a  mountain  ganglion  where,  accord- 
ing to  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  the  High  Atlas  changes  its  direction.  Several  series  of 
mountains  proceed  in  different  directions  from  this  centre,  but  those  proceeding 
to  the  east  and  south  do  not  form  regular  mountain  chains,  but  rather  successions 
of  isolated  mountains  and  rocky  heights,  while  the  true  continuation  of  the 
High  Atlas  bends  round  towards  the  north,  and  terminates  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  Cape  Deir,  but  before  doing  so  sends  off  to  the  west  the  northern  maritime 
chain  now  called  Er-Rif  or  the  Rif,  and  formerly  the  Atlas  Minor.  The  general 
height  of  this  latter  chain  is  from  2500  feet  to  3500  feet.  The  inner  slopes  of  the 
High  Atlas  descend  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  cultivable  land  in  the  west,  but  the 
outer  slopes,  towards  the  desert,  are  extremely  precipitous.  The  northern  slopes 
of  the  Rif  are  steeper  than  the  inner  slopes  of  the  High  Atlas,  but  along  their 
base  also  there  extends  a  strip  of  fertile  land,  the  only  exception  being  formed 
by  a  tract  known  as  the  Angad,  traversed  by  the  middle  course  of  the  Muluya, 
a  tract  often  barren  from  deficient  rainfall,  but  covered  with  vegetation  of  one 
kind  or  another  as  often  as  the  rain  falls  in  due  time  and  in  sufficient  abundance. 
Of  the  rivers  of  Marocco  those  flowing  from  the  north  side  of  the  Atlas  have  the 
shorter  course,  but  are  well  supplied  with  water;  those  running  south  extend 
much  farther,  but  are  dry  in  summer.  The  "Wady  Draa  on  the  south  side  has  a 
course  of  700  miles,  but  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  its  bed  in  which  it  flows 
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westwards  is  periodically  quite  dry.  Lake  Ed-Debaia,  formed  by  the  floods  of 
the  Draa,  is  reported  to  be  very  large;  but  it  disappears  annually,  and  gives 
place  to  richly  cultivated  fields.  The  coast  offers  few  good  harbours;  of  these 
Tangier  and  Mogadore,  or  Sweira,  are  the  best;  the  rest  are  but  open  road- 
steads at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The  climate  west  of  Atlas  is  much  more  tem- 
perate than  might  be  expected  under  such  low  latitudes.  This  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Atlas,  covered  m  some  parts  with  per- 
petual snow,  intercept  the  hot  winds  from  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  so  that  the 
equable  and  refreshing  sea-breezes  prevail  throughout  the  year.  Hence  the 
extremes  of  temperature  lie  within  moderate  limits,  the  thermometer  rarely 
falling  below  40°  Fahr.  in  the  winter,  while  it  does  not  rise  above  95°  in  summer. 
In  the  region  east  of  the  mountains  intense  cold  is  felt  in  winter,  while  in 
summer  the  heat  of  the  plains  is  insufferable. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— The  flora  of  Marocco  includes 
the  esculent  oak  (Quercus  Ballota)  and  cork  oak;  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Atlas  the  cedar  and  Aleppo  pine,  with  many  varieties  of  oxycedrus  and  juniper 
yielding  fragrant  gums;  also  the  date-palm  and  the  dwarf -palm  east  and  south 
of  the  Atlas;  and  the  argan  (Argania  Sideroxylon  or  Elceodendron  Argan),  a  tree 
which  grows  in  south-western  Marocco  between  Wady  Sus  and  Wady  Tensift 
(lat.  20°  and  32°  N.),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  which  yields  from  the 
kernel  of  its  fruit  an  oil  largely  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Its  timber  is  so 
close  in  the  grain  as  to  sink  in  water.  The  agriculture  of  Marocco  is  in  the 
lowest  possible  condition,  and  the  annual  production  is  calculated  barely  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  country,  though  with  proper  cultivation  and  under 
an  enlightened  government  Marocco  might  be  one  of  the  most  productive 
countries  in  the  world.  The  cereal  crops  are  durrah,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize, 
the  first-mentioned  constituting  the  chief  support  of  the  population,  though 
beans,  the  esculent  arum,  and  even  canary-seed  are  much  eaten  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  vine  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated  near  towns  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  fresh  grapes  and  raisins  and  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  people  are  apt  to  indulge  immoderately;  and  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton 
are  also  found  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Indigo  also  grows  wild,  and  the  other 
vegetable  products  include  capers,  truffles,  and  archil.  The  animals,  both  wild 
and  domesticated,  are  the  same  as  in  Algeria.  The  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth 
possessed  by  Marocco  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead 
are  present  in  abundance;  antimony,  silver,  and  gold  are  also  found  (the  gold  in 
the  rivers  of  the  south),  and  among  other  mineral  products  are  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  fuller' s-earth. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE.— In  general,  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion, each  family  supplies  all  its  own  wants.  In  the  towns,  however,  some 
manufactures  still  preserve  their  old  celebrity.  Fez  makes  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  the  cloth  caps  which  bear  the  name  of  that  city.  The  tanners  of 
Mekinez  have  a  great  reputation;  and  those  of  Marocco  can  render  the  lion's  or 
panther's  skin  as  white  as  snow  and  as  soft  as  silk.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
two  plants  unknown  to  European  tanners.  Of  the  fine  morocco  leather  Fez 
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furnishes  the  red,  Tafilelt  the  green,  and  the  city  of  Marocco  the  yellow.  The 
Marocco  carpets,  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  are  made  chiefly  in  the  province 
of  Ducalla. 

The  commerce  of  Marocco  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  commerce  with 
the  East,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca,  which  have  at  once  a 
mercantile  and  a  religious  character;  with  Soudan  or  Negroland,  across  the  Great 
Desert;  and  lastly,  the  maritime  trade  with  European  states.  From  the  East  are 
brought  silks,  perfumes,  spices,  cotton,  &c.,  for  which  are  exchanged  cochineal, 
indigo,  skins,  fine  leather,  woollen  cloths,  and  ostrich  feathers.  From  the 
Soudan  are  obtained  ivory,  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  asafcetida,  gums,  Guinea 
pepper,  indigo,  and  slaves.  Of  the  whole  of  the  commerce  with  Christian  states 
five-sixths  in  amount  is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain.  Five  cities,  namely, 
Fez,  Marocco,  Mekinez,  Rabat,  and  Tetewan  or  Tetuan,  have  mints,  and  coin 
gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

PEOPLE. — The  elements  of  the  population  of  Marocco  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  North  African  states  generally,  namely,  pure  Berbers  (here  known  as 
Amazirghi),  pure  Arabs,  mixed  Arabs  and  Berbers  (the  race  generally  known  as 
Moors),  Jews,  and  Negroes  from  Central  Africa,  as  well  as  mixed  offspring  of 
Berbers  and  Negroes,  the  last  generally  sprung  from  the  harems  of  the  great, 
since  the  common  Arab  seldom  marries  a  woman  of  Negro  race,  and  the  Berber 
would  disdain  to  do  so.  In  physical  appearance  the  pure  Berber  and  pure  Arab 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  another.  Both  have  a  somewhat  bronzed 
complexion,  a  European  type  of  face  with  little  beard  or  whisker,  and  both  are 
of  slender,  sinewy,  muscular  frame.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  them  is  their 
language,  although  each  has  naturally  borrowed  a  good  many  words  from  the 
other.  The  language  of  the  Berbers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tuaregs  of 
Sahara,  and  is  heard  even  in  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  but  the  Berbers  of 
Marocco  have  no  alphabet,  which  has  long  been  possessed  by  the  Tuaregs.  The 
religion  of  both  Berbers  and  Arabs  is  Mohammedan,  and  the  sherifs,  or  descend- 
ants of  Mahommed,  are  here  a  peculiarly  privileged  class,  almost  as  much  so  as 
at  Mecca  itself.  The  high-sherif  ("the  Marocco  pope")  has  his  residence  at 
Wazan.  The  majority  of  the  villages  are  composed  of  tents,  and  are  then  called 
duars,  villages  of  houses  being  distinguished  as  chars.  The  tents  are  made  of 
camel's  hair  or  the  fibre  of  the  dwarf-palm,  and  in  form  resemble  a  gable-roof, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  same  form  as  that  of  those  of  ancient  Numidia,  which 
Sallust  likened  to  inverted  ships.  The  position  of  women  among  the  Berbers  of 
Marocco  is  a  higher  one  than  among  the  Arabs,  but  throughout  the  country  the 
women  go  unveiled  and  are  subject  to  fewer  restraints  than  in  many  other 
Mohammedan  countries.  Monogamy  is  the  rule,  polygamy  a  rare  exception. 
The  civilization  of  Marocco  has  sunk  to  a  low  condition.  The  education  given 
at  the  schools  in  the  chief  towns,  and  completed  at  the  University  of  Fez,  does 
not  go  beyond  the  theology  of  the  Koran.  The  public  libraries,  once  famous, 
are  now  dispersed;  true  science  is  unknown;  and  whatever  monuments  of  art  are 
to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  point  to  the  time  when  literature  and  art  flourished 
under  the  Arabian  dynasties  in  Spain.  Music  is  the  only  art  for  which  the 
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Moors  are  said  to  manifest  a  decided  taste,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at 
any  proficiency  in  it.  The  Jews  of  Marocco,  numbering  in  all  perhaps  200,000, 
are  a  despised  and  oppressed  race,  and  are  confined  to  certain  quarters  (milhas) 
in  all  the  towns,  as  they  were  in  most  parts  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
till  recently  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  Some  of  them  are  descended 


Street  in  Tangier. 

from  those  who  in  former  times  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  by  them  Spanish  is 
still  spoken,  by  the  others  only  Arabic,  or  sometimes  the  language  of  the  Berbers. 
GOVERNMENT.— The  sovereign  or  Sultan  of  Marocco,  styled  by  Europeans 
emperor,  bears  the  title  of  Emir  el  Mumenin,  or  Lord  of  the  True  Believers. 
He  is  ordinarily  called  by  his  subjects  simply  Seid-na — our  Lord.  He  is  absolute 
in  the  strictest  sense;  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects  are  at  his  disposal; 
from  him  alone  proceed  the  laws,  which  he  makes  and  unmakes  at  his  pleasure. 
The  imperial  revenues  are  derived  from  arbitrary  imposts  on  property,  from  duties 
on  imports  and  exports,  from  monopolies,  and  from  fines  or  confiscations.  The 
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military  force  maintained  by  the  sultan  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  20,000,  of 
whom  half  are  blacks.  Spain  has  for  centuries  possessed  in  Marocco  four 
strongly  fortified  places,  the  so-called  Presidios,  namely,  Ceuta,  Pefion  de  Velez, 
Alhucemas,  and  Melila. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  capital  of  Marocco  is  Fez,  a  town  with  a  population 
estimated  at  150,000,  and  occupying  a  very  picturesque  situation  between  two 
hills  crowned  with  the  remains  of  old  fortifications.  Seen  from  either  of  these 
eminences  the  whole  town,  divided  by  a  stream  into  an  old  and  a  new  town,  is 
spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  presenting  to  view  numberless  flat- 
roofed  white  houses,  surmounted  here  and  there  by  green  cupolas,  slender  min- 
arets, and  battlemented  towers,  intermixed  with  gigantic  palms  and  other  lofty 
trees.  Seen  from  within  the  prospect  is  not  so  attractive,  for  in  respect  of  dirt 
and  disorder  Fez  is  the  rival  of  Tunis.  Mekinez  (45,000-50,000),  the  summer 
residence  of  the  sultan,  situated  about  forty  miles  west  of  Fez,  lies  in  the  midst 
of  olive  plantations,  has  broad  streets  plentifully  enriched  with  foliage,  and 
altogether  presenting  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  interior  of  the  larger  city. 
Marocco  (about  50,000),  in  the  south-west  of  the  region  north  of  the  Atlas, 
is  also  an  occasional  residence  of  the  sultan,  but  has  declined  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  empire  from  a  position  of  former  grandeur.  Whole  quarters 
once  covered  with  houses  and  other  buildings  are  now  occupied  by  enormous 
gardens.  The  seaport  town  and  fortress  of  Tangier  (20,000),  on  the  north 
coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English  for  a  short  time 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  was  abandoned  as  expensive  and  useless. 
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SENEGAMBIA  AND  UPPER  GUINEA.  Under  these  names  may  be 
included  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region  extending  from  the  Senegal  in  the 
north  to  the  Ogowe  in  the  south.  Senegambia,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
two  chief  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  extends  from  the  former  river  to 
the  Pongo  (about  9°  N.),  and  Upper  Guinea  may  be  held  to  embrace  all  the 
remainder  of  this  region.  As  stated  in  the  general  account  of  Africa,  the  whole 
of  this  region  lying  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  (including  Senegambia)  consists 
of  a  strip  of  flat  country  backed  by  mountains.  The  breadth  of  this  flat  strip 
varies  from  about  thirty  to  seventy  miles,  and  the  first  break  in  the  level  consists 
of  ranges  of  hills  from  the  tops  of  which  can  be  descried  the  rugged  and  densely 
wooded  table  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  shore  itself  is  almost  uniformly 
low  and  flat,  the  principal  exception  to  this  character  being  formed  by  the  rocky 
peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  owes  its  name  (meaning  "lion's  ridge")  to 
the  constant  roaring  of  the  surf  which  beats  against  its  sides.  Where  the  coast 
turns  southwards  the  mountains  (the  lofty  Cameroon  Mountains  and  those  to 
the  west  of  the  Fan  country)  advance  nearer  to  the  shore,  though  here  also  at 
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the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are  considerable  plains.  This  region  of  Western 
Africa  is  one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe,  and  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  for 
Europeans,  dangerous  even  for  natives  of  the  African  interior.  In  Senegambia 
the  temperature  in  the  shade  rises  to  97°  Fahr.,  and  in  some  parts  of  Guinea 
even  to  102°.  On  all  this  coast  south-west  winds  prevail  the  whole  year  round, 
but  during  our  winter  months  they  are  feeble  and  often  local,  and  occasionally 
during  this  period  different  parts  of  the  coast  are  visited  by  a  violent  wind 
called  the  harmattan,  which  blows  from  the  interior,  and  is  heavily  charged  with 
choking  dust.  During  our  summer  months  the  south-west  winds  blow  witli 
much  greater  strength  and  volume,  and  discharge  immense  quantities  of  rain 
accompanied  by  tremendous  thunderstorms. 

Except  in  the  northern  district  from  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Roxo,  which  is 
comparatively  barren  and  in  some  parts  quite  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  whole 
of  the  region  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  on  the 
Guinea  coast  produces  all  the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  mentioned  in 
the  general  account  of  Africa  as  found  growing  within  the  tropics.  On  the 
coasts  there  are  mangroves  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  salt  water  reaches,  and 
among  other  trees  the  most  splendid  and  conspicuous  are  the  baobab,  which 
sometimes  has  a  stem  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cotton  tree 
(Bombax  pentandrium  or  Eriodendron  anfraduosum),  which  grows  to  a  gigantic 
height  and  bears  magnificent  branches.  The  region  also  produces  valuable  timber 
and  dye-woods  (African  mahogany,  African  teak,  obtained  from  Oldfieldia  africana, 
camwood  from  Baphia  nitida,  &c.),  various  valuable  kinds  of  palm,  and  above 
all  that  which  produces  palm-oil  (Elceis  guineensis),  the  guru-nut  tree  (Sterculia 
acuminata),  the  shea-butter  tree  in  all  the  mountains,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
pistachios,  mangoes,  arachis  (ground-nut),  and  various  sorts  of  yams,  these  last 
forming  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  In  the  fertile  part  of  Senegambia  the 
vegetation,  though  luxuriant,  is  not  so  varied.  Both  there  and  in  Guinea  the 
grasses  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour,  in  some  places,  as  in  Ashantee,  attaining 
a  height  of  20  feet.  Amidst  such  a  luxuriance  of  natural  products  agriculture  is 
looked  upon  as  almost  superfluous  and  is  in  a  very  low  condition.  Where  it  is 
carried  on  rice,  and  next  after  rice  the  ground-nut,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
culture.  Excellent  coffee  is  grown  in  Liberia.  In  the  interior  of  Senegambia 
cattle  are  kept  in  large  numbers  by  the  Foulbehs,  and  camels  are  reared  on  the 
savannahs  of  the  same  region,  but  in  Guinea  itself  the  presence  of  the  tsetse 
fly  prevents  the  introduction  of  domestic  animals.  Among  wild  animals  snakes 
(of  which  the  python  is  one)  are  remarkably  numerous.  Almost  the  only 
minerals  of  importance  are  iron  and  gold.  The  former  abounds  in  the  moun- 
tains about  the  upper  course  of  the  Senegal,  in  those  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey, 
and  in  those  which  overlook  the  Gaboon  river  on  the  east.  In  the  last  locality 
it  is  found  almost  in  a  native  state.  Gold  is  found  on  the  coast  which  takes 
its  name  from  that  circumstance,  chiefly  in  diluvial  soil,,  but  partly  also  embedded 
in  rocks  in  the  interior.  In  industrial  arts  the  people  of  Ashantee  seem  the 
furthest  advanced,  their  manufactured  articles  (carpets,  gold  ornaments,  &<x) 
being  remarkable  for  their  delicacy,  brilliancy,  and  variety.  The  chief  seat  of 
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trade  on  the  whole  coast  is  the  British  settlement  of  Lagos  on  the  Slave 
Coast.  At  one  time  the  trade  in  slaves  was  more  valuable  than  any  other  kind  of 
commerce,  but  this  trade,  though  still  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  ever  in  the  interior, 
is  now  kept  down  on  the  coast  by  the  vigilance  of  British  cruisers.  At  the 
present  day  the  leading  export  from  this  coast  is  palm-oil,  enormous  quantities  of 
which  are  brought  down  from  the  interior  to  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  Calabar, 
and  Cameroon  rivers.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  gold-dust  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
but  this  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  among  the  principal  other  exports  from  this 
coast  are  ivory,  hides,  Avax,  and  gum,  besides  the  timber  and  dyewoods  referred 
to  above  among  the  products  of  the  region.  The  chief  articles  imported  are 
coarse  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons,  West  Indian  rum,  but  still  more  German 
potato-spirit  made  to  pass  for  rum,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  leather,  soap,  tallow, 
glass,  and  refined  sugar.  The  trade,  formerly  almost  monopolized  by  the 
British  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  is  now  shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by  American 
merchants,  especially  in  Liberia  and  on  the  Gaboon  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  mainly  true  Negroes.  In  the  lowlands  of 
Senegambia  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Serere  and  Jolofs,  in  the  highlands  of 
the  interior  the  Mandingoes  (or  Malinke)  and  Soninke,  the  former  extending 
from  the  sources  of  the  Niger  a  considerable  distance  eastwards  along  the  moun- 
tains of  Guinea.  These  last  two  tribes  are  of  all  the  Negro  race  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  their  trading  qualities,  and  have  hence  been  spoken  of  as  the  Negro 
Jews.  But  along  with  these  there  lives  in  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Sene- 
gambia a  section  of  the  Foulbeh  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Central  African  race,  a 
pastoral  tribe  which  has  peopled  a  large  part  of  Soudan  and  immigrated  into 
Senegambia  from  the  east.  Liberia  and  the  adjoining  coasts  are  inhabited  by 
the  Kroo  Negroes,  and  further  east,  from  the  Assinee  river  to  the  Niger,  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  tribes  bearing  various  names,  but  speaking  languages 
almost  identical  or  at  least  closely  allied.  On  the  Gaboon  river  the  principal 
tribe  is  the  Mpongwe  or  Pongo,  in  the  surrounding  woods  the  Shekani,  and 
further  in  the  interior  the  Fan,  a  tribe  of  cannibals. 

The  religion  of  most  of  these  tribes  is  that  of  fetishism,  that  is,  the  religion 
in  which  the  only  objects  of  worship  are  stocks  and  stones,  or,  it  may  be,  a  cock, 
a  panther,  a  serpent,  or  some  other  animal,  each  tribe  generally  having  some 
fetish  of  its  own  as  a  common  object  of  worship,  while  at  the  same  time  every 
individual  member  of  the  tribe  may  have  in  addition  a  fetish  peculiar  to  himself, 
to  which  he  prays  when  he  desires  anything,  and  which  he  punishes  if  the  object 
of  his  desire  is  refused.  On  the  coast  of  Dahomey  serpent  worship  is  observed 
with  great  state.  In  Whydah  there  is  a  serpent  temple  in  which  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  reptiles  are  kept  as  sacred.  In  connection  with  fetish  worship 
some  of  the  most  barbarous  rites,  such  as  human  sacrifice,  are  practised,  but 
more  on  the  Guinea  Coast  than  in  Senegambia.  In  Dahomey  and  Ashantee  it 
is,  or  was  till  recently,  the  custom,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  to  slaughter  indis- 
criminately thousands  of  his  subjects,  that  their  souls  might  serve  as  an  escort  to 
that  of  the  king  to  the  other  world,  a  custom  that  existed  at  one  time,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  also  among  the  Mongols  in  Central  Asia.  After  the 
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Ashantee  war  in  1874  the  king  was  obliged  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  this 
country  to  engage  to  put  an  end  to  human  sacrifices  in  his  dominions.  Besides 
fetish  worshippers  there  are  a  good  many  Mohammedans  in  the  region  now 
under  review,  and  their  number  is  increasing  through  the  conquests  of  the 
Foulbehs  and  the  trading  connections  of  the  Mandingoes,  both  of  which  are 
Mohammedan  tribes. 

The  government  in  the  different  tribes  is  for  the  most  part  despotic.  The 
two  most  powerful  native  states  are  those  already  mentioned,  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee,  in  both  of  which  there  is  a  civilization  of  a  kind  tolerably  completely 
organized,  and  attended  in  the  highest  grades  with  a  great  deal  of  barbaric 
splendour.  There  is  one  native  republic,  that  of  Liberia  on  the  Pepper  Coast, 
founded  in  1822  by  some  American  philanthropists  as  a  settlement  for  free 
Negroes,  and  declared  an  independent  republic  in  1847.  A  few  years  later  the 
adjoining  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  under  similar  circumstances,  was  amal- 
gamated with  it,  and  in  1880  the  contiguous  land  in  the  interior  was  likewise 
annexed.  The  whole  has  now  an  area  of  about  18,500  square  miles,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  1,400,000.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  called 
civilized,  and  altogether  the  condition  of  the  republic  is  miserable  and  no  way 
fitted  to  give  one  a  high  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  Negroes  for  self-government. 
There  are  numerous  European  settlements  on  the  Senegambian  and  Upper 
Guinea  Coast,  but  the  number  of  European  residents  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  very  small,  including  only  a  few  traders,  officials, 
and  missionaries.  A  large  part  of  Senegambia  is  under  the  influence  of  the  French, 
who  are  at  present  (1881)  contemplating  the  establishment  of  railway  connection 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  and  have  recently  concluded  with  the  king  of 
Segu  a  treaty  which  places  the  Niger  from  its  sources  to  Timbuctoo  under  French 
protection,  and  grants  to  the  French  the  sole  right  of  settling  and  carrying  on 
trade  in  Segu.  Other  French  settlements  exist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon.  The 
British  settlements  are  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  those  on  the  Sierra 
Leone  coast  including  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone  itself,  the  whole  of  the 
Gold  Coast  (the  interior  of  which  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Ashantee  is  under 
British  protection),  and  the  coast  on  each  side  of  Lagos,  with  Lagos  itself. 
The  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  settlements  form  together  the  West  African  settle- 
ments, which  are  under  a  governor  resident  at  Free  Town  (17,000),  and  the 
remainder  form  the  Gold  Coast  colony  under  a  governor  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
(10,000),  with  an  administrator  at  Lagos.  Both  the  Danes  and  the  Dutch 
formerly  possessed  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast,  but  the  former  were  purchased 
by  the  British  in  1850,  and  the  latter  acquired  in  1872.  The  Portuguese  have  a 
few  settlements  in  Senegambia  about  lat.  12°  N.  Of  the  four  islands  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  two,  those  of  Principe  and  Sao  Thome  (St.  Thomas),  belong 
to  the  Portuguese,  the  other  two,  Fernando  Po,  the  largest  (about  half  as 
large  again  as  Skye),  and  Annobon,  the  smallest,  to  Spain.  Clarence  Peak, 
an  extinct  volcano  with  a  very  regular  conical  shape,  rises  on  Fernando  Po  to 
upwards  of  11,000  feet  in  height,  and  being  clothed  to  the  very  summit  with 
magnificent  forest  trees,  among  which  the  silk-cotton  tree  is  conspicuous,  makes 
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Clarence  Bay  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.     All  the 
islands  are  very  productive,  but  all  except  Annobon  very  unhealthy. 

SOUDAN  is  the  name  given  to  the  region  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara 
and  extending  across  Africa  from  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia,  the  eastern  portion 
being  now  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive,  and  already  noticed  under  that 
head.  The  portion  still  to  be  described  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat  or  slightly 
undulating  region.  So  far  as  is  known  there  are  no  considerable  elevations  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  tract  between  the  mountains  in  the  west  which  separate 
it  from  Senegambia1  and  Upper  Guinea  and  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Waday,  about  17°  N.  In  travelling  from  Kuka  on  Lake  Chad  to  Timbuctoo  the 
first  interruption  to  the  general  monotony  of  the  landscape  observed  by  Dr. 

Barth  was  the  re- 
markable range  of 
the  Hombori  Moun- 
tains in  about  15°  N. 
and  r  w.,  and  the 
summits  of  these 
peaks  are  only  about 
800  feet  above  the 
}  level  of  the  plain 


The  Hombori  Mountains. 


and  probably  not 
more  than  2300  feet 
above  sea-level.  Fur- 
ther south,  however, 
the  surface  is  more 
diversified.  During 
the  summer  months 
the  Soudan  is  well 
watered  by  rains 
brought  by  winds  from  the  south-west  and  south-east,  and  during  that  period 
the  ground  is  in  some  places  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation,  and  in  others  (where 
the  plains  are  most  extensive,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Bornu)  numerous  oases 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  less  favoured  tracts.  Several  of  the  states 
of  Soudan  are  bordered  on  one  or  more  sides  by  strips  of  desert,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  intervening  between  Kordofan  and  Darfur. 
During  our  winter  months  the  whole  region  has  a  dry  and  withered  appearance, 
for  then  no  rain  falls,  since  the  domain  of  the  (north-east)  trade-wind  which 
constantly  blows  over  the  Sahara  extends  further  and  further  south  as  the  sun 
retires.  The  further  you  go  to  the  south  in  the  Soudan  accordingly  the  longer 
does  the  rainy  season  last. 

Across  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  this  region  (and  indeed  almost  from 
the  west  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa)  there  stretches  a  belt  of  mimosas  (chiefly 
acacias),  beginning  about  15°  30'  N.  and  extending  southwards  for  four  or  five 
days'  journey.  Of  the  other  trees  of  the  region  the  most  characteristic  are  the 
tamarind-tree,  the  shea-butter  tree,  and  palms,  and  of  these  last  the  most  impor- 
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tant  perhaps  is  the  deleb-palm  (Borassus  cethiopum),  a  palm  with  a  stem  swollen 
in  the  middle  and  yielding  a  nut  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  which  is  nearly  of  as 
much  consequence  as  an  article  of  food  in  those  parts  of  inner  Africa  as  the 
fruit  of  the  date-palm  is  in  the  more  northerly  regions.  The  date-palm  too  is  to 
be  seen  in  Kanem  and  AYaday,  but  probably  not  below  13°  N.  lat.  The  chief 
objects  of  cultivation  are  negro-millet  or  duchn  (Pennisetum  typhoid  euiri),  durrah, 
ground-nuts  (Arachis  hypogcea),  maize,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Domestic  animals  are 
reared  in  great  numbers  throughout  Soudan.  During  the  dry  season  the  plains 
are  traversed  by  immense  herds  of  gazelles  and  flocks  of  ostriches.  Coarse 
cottons,  and  tanned  ox-hides  and  goat-skins,  are  the  principal  manufactures  of  the 
natives.  British  cottons,  and 
also  burnouses,  sugar,  and  salt 
are  imported;  various  products 
of  the  land  are  exported,  but 
the  chief  export  of  some  states, 
as  of  Bornu,  is  slaves.  The 
general  medium  of  exchange  is 
a  kind  of  shells  called  cowries, 
but  in  Bornu  shirts  are  given 
in  payment  of  large  sums.  In 
the  west  the  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tuaregs,  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Sahara, 
In  the  west  of  the  Soudan 
the  principal  tribes  are  the 
Mandingoes,  Bambarras,  and 
the  Foulbehs  or  Fellatahs,  the 
two  former  inhabiting  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Niger  basin  and 

.         .      ,  Soldiers  of  Bornu. 

the  last  the  region  inclosed  by 

the  great  northern  bend  of  that  river,  a  region  which,  however,  is  very  little 
known.  The  Foulbehs  also  hold  in  subjection  the  Songhay  or  Sonrhay  to  the 
east  of  their  own  territory,  and  likewise  form  the  dominant  race  in  the  states  lying 
to  the  south-east  (Gwandu,  Sokoto,  and  Adamawa),  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  consist  of  Haussas  in  the  west  and  Battas  in  Adamawa.  Both  of  these 
tribes  are  very  intelligent  and  industrious,  but  neither  of  them  seems  to  be  en- 
dowed with  much  political  ability.  The  Battas  are  finely  formed  and  have  a  skin 
of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  the  Haussas  are  much  darker,  almost  black.  In  dis- 
position the  Haussas  are  sociable,  and  lively,  and  their  language,  the  richest  and 
most  harmonious  of  all  those  of  Middle  Soudan,  is  spoken  as  far  north  as  Agades 
and  almost  as  far  as  Benin  in  the  south.  The  inhabitants  of  Bornu  are  mainly 
Kanouris,  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  members  of  a  nomadic 
Arab  tribe  called  the  Shua.  The  Kanouris  are  remarkably  tall  and  strongly 
built,  but  in  features  are  extremely  ugly.  In  character  they  are  described  as 
good-humoured,  timid,  and  indolent,  but  for  all  that  the  state  of  Bornu  is  the 
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most  highly  organized  of  all  those  of  the  Soudan.  Their  language  appears  to 
have  some  affinities  to  that  of  the  Tibboos  in  the  Eastern  Sahara.  The  people 
of  Waday  are  said  by  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  be  remarkably  barbarous,  and  their  land 
extremely  poor.  No  less  barbarous  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  lying 
further  to  the  south,  most  of  whom  are  cannibals. 

The  largest  town  in  Soudan  is  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu,  estimated  to  have 
a  population  of  60,000.  It  lies  in  a  desolate  region  not  far  from  the  west  coast 
of  Lake  Chad,  and  consists  of  two  adjacent  towns,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
wall.  Sokoto  (20,000),  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is  another  un- 
inviting place, 
and  is  inferior 
in  population  to 
Kano,  which  lies 
further  north  in 
the  same  state, 
and  is  estimated 
to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000. 
In  the  land  of 
the  Mandingoes 
and  Bambarras 
there  are  two  im- 
portant towns, 
Segu  and  San- 
sandig,  both  on 
the  Niger,  and 
the  latter  said 
to  be  singular  a- 
mong  the  towns 
of  the  Soudan 

in  this  respect,  that  everybody  there  works,  and  the  place  is  a  seat  of  great 
wealth.  Another  seat  of  wealth  is  Timbuctoo,  the  centre  of  the  trade  between 
Western  Soudan  and  Northern  Africa.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Niger,  at  the  western  part  of  its  great  bend,  and  presents,  with  its  regular 
streets  and  handsome  dwellings  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Ghadames,  a  rather 
imposing  appearance.  The  fixed  population  of  the  town  is  only  about  13,000, 
but  during  the  fair  or  trading  season,  which  lasts  from  November  to  January, 
when  numerous  caravans  come  from  Marocco  and  Ghadames  to  meet  the 
merchants  who  descend  from  the  Upper  Niger,  this  number  is  increased  by  from 
five  to  ten  thousand.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  gold,  salt,  and  guru 
nuts,  the  only  ones  of  European  origin,  cottons,  red  cloth,  and  tea. 

LOWER  GUINEA  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
which  extends  from  the  Ogowe  southwards  to  Cape  Frio  in  about  lat  18°  30'  s. 
From  a  short  distance  south  of  the  river  just  mentioned  to  Cape  Negro  in  about 
lat.  15°  20'  s.  the  coast-line  is  formed  by  a  range  of  rocky  cliffs  interrupted  only 
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by  the  marshy  depressions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  Coanza.  Below  Cape 
Negro  the  shore  is  uniformly  flat.  In  the  interior  the  surface  gradually  rises  to 
the  range  of  mountains  about  10,000  feet  high  which  here  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  plateau  of  South  Africa.  The  climate,  as  might  be.  expected,  is 
different  in  different  parts.  In  the  south  an  almost  European  climate  prevails, 
and  in  general  the  interior  (at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  more  from  the 
coast)  is  considerably  cooler  and  healthier  than  the  coast,  and  contains  abundance 
of  good  drinking  water,  which  on  the  coast  is  wanting.  The  vegetable  products 
of  the  region  are  extremely  abundant  and  varied.  The  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  south  (Angola)  are  covered  with  trees,  including  all  South  African  species, 
and  even  the  northern  region  is  well  wooded  here  and  there.  The  principal 
objects  of  cultivation  are  manioc  (furnishing  the  chief  food  of  the  people),  rice 
and  maize,  and  in  Angola,  for  export,  coffee  and  cotton,  and  also  sugar-cane, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  making  spirits.  Among  the  other  important  vegetable 
products  exported  from  the  coast  are  palm-oil,  archil,  and  gum,  the  gum-tree 
(Acacia  senegalensis)  here  forming  whole  woods.  At  one  time  the  slave-trade  was 
almost  the  only  business  carried  on  along  the  coast,  and  when  it  was  put  a  stop 
to  the  trade  almost  became  extinct,  but  gradually  revived  when  both  natives  and 
white  settlers,  finding  this  source  of  gain  cut  off,  applied  themselves  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  land.  Besides  the  vegetable  products  above 
mentioned  Angola  exports  also  ivory  and  wax,  and  the  Loango  coast,  in  addition 
to  these,  copper.  In  the  interior  of  Angola  slavery  is  still  practised,  but  the 
Portuguese  (who  are  here  dominant)  are  said  to  have  resolved  on  its  abolition 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  inhabitants  all  belong  to  the  Bantu  race,  but  are  divided  into  numerous 
tribes.  They  are  all  heathens  (fetish  worshippers),  and  in  some  of  the  states  the 
king  himself  is  worshipped  as  a  deity.  On  the  Loango  coast  the  rulers  are  all 
mere  instruments  of  the  fetish  priests,  and  are  so  burdened  by  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  countless  quixilles,  that  is,  prohibitions  relating  to  all  the  ordinary 
acts  of  life,  walking  and  standing,  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and  waking, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  royalty,  and  the  throne  may  accordingly  remain  vacant  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Similar  though  less  numerous  quixilles  regulate  the  doings  of 
common  people,  and  these  are  so  rigorously  observed,  that  cases  have  been 
known  in  which  a  native  who  had  unwittingly  violated  one  of  them  died  out  of 
sheer  fright.  The  authority  of  the  Portuguese  extends  over  the  coasts  of  Angola, 
Benguela,  and  Mossamedes,  that  is,  from  about  8°  to  18|°  s.,  and  also  over  an 
undetermined  portion  of  the  interior.  The  principal  town  in  the  Portuguese 
district  is  S.  Paulo  de  Loanda,  or  simply  Loanda,  a  place  of  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza.  At  Boma  or  Embomma, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  there  are  several  stations  of  European  merchants. 
The  river  Ogowe  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Lower  Guinea  has  been 
explored  by  several  French  expeditions,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
that  river  was  fitted  to  serve  as  a  highway  for  trade  with  the  interior;  but  the 
expedition  of  1875-78  under  Count  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  has  settled  the  fact 
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that  it  cannot  do  so  directly.  This  expedition  traced  the  river  up  to  the  point 
(about  1°  S.  and  13°  E.)  where  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  insignificant 
streams  of  no  service  for  navigation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  separated  by  only 
about  230  miles  of  easily  traversed  country  from  the  Alima,  a  navigable  affluent 
of  the  Congo,  which  it  joins  above  the  falls.  In  a  later  expedition  the  count, 
after  founding  a  French  station  on  the  Upper  Ogowe,  descended  thence  to  the 
Congo,  where  he  founded  a  second  station  in  Oct.  1880. 

DAMARA  LAND,  the  district  lying  to  the  south  of  Lower  Guinea  and 
extending  to  about  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  consists  of  a  sandy  desert  coast  strip, 
and  an  upland  in  some  parts  mountainous  interior,  inhabited  by  nomads  in  the 
plains  and  robber  tribes  in  the  mountains.  The  former  speak  the  Ovaherero 
language,  the  latter  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Namaqua  Land,  and  they  live 
at  constant  warfare  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  the  last-mentioned  people. 
The  products  of  the  land  include  copper  (which  is  worked),  tin,  lead,  gold,  and 
ivory,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  presents  in  the  coast  desert  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants  known,  the  Welwitschia  mirabilis,  called  by  the  natives  tumbo. 
In  1878  the  British  formed  a  settlement  on  Walvisch  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Damara 
Land,  a  bay  which  owes  its  name  to  the  large  number  of  whales  that  visit  it. 

GREAT  NAMAQUA  LAND  is  the  name  of  the  extensive  region  between 
Damara  Land  and  the  Orange  Kiver,  which  separates  it  from  Cape  Colony.  Its 
coast-line  is  as  barren  as  that  of  Damara  Land,  but  parts  of  the  interior  are 
favourable  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Copper  ore  appears  to  exist  in  abundance  in  several  localities,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  collected.  The 
Namaquas  are  the  principal  existing  tribe  of  the  Hottentot  race,  and  do  not 
number  many  thousands.  British  settlements  have  been  formed  on  Ichaboe 
Island  and  Angra-Pequena  Bay. 

Far  out  in  the  Atlantic  there  are  two  small  islands  and  an  island  group  to 
the  south  of  the  equator  which  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain. 
Ascension,  in  about  lat.  7°  55'  s.,  Ion.  14°  21'  w.,  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone 
with  an  area  of  about  34  square  miles,  and  is  important  as  a  sanatorium  for  the 
British  West  African  squadron  and  a  store  depot.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
gigantic  turtles,  which  sometimes  weigh  700  Ibs.  and  upwards.  The  island  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1816.  St.  Helena,  in  lat.  15°  57'  S., 
Ion.  5°  42'  w.,  is  a  basaltic  rock  with  an  area  of  about  46  square  miles,  and,  having 
at  James  Town  a  fine  natural  harbour,  is  an  important  place  of  call  for  ships 
passing  between  Europe  and  the  East  by  the  Cape  route.  The  island  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  English  in  1651,  and  in  more  recent  times  became  famous 
as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  place  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.  The  small  volcanic 
group  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  (improperly  Tristan  d'Acunha),  in  about  lat.  37° 
6'  S.,  Ion.  12°  2'  w.,  has  a  peak  on  its  largest  island  rising  to  the  height  of  7640 
feet,  and  the  same  island  now  contains  a  flourishing  colony  under  the  protection 
of  the  Cape  government.  The  group,  discovered  in  1506,  is  named  after  its 
discoverer,  a  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1817. 
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CAPE   COLONY   AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

Cape  Colony  is  a  British  colony  at  the  south  of  Africa,  consisting  in  the 

3t  sense  of  the  area  bounded  mainly  by  the  Orange  and  Great  Kei  rivers  on 

north,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  and  thus  extending  about  440  miles 

a.  north  to  south,  and  about  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  having  an  area 

bout  199,950  English  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  that  of  Great  Britain. 

in  a  wider  sense  it  includes  also  the  Transkeian  Districts,  Griqua  Land 

st,  Basuto  Land,  Kaffraria,  and  Damara  and  Namaqua  Lands,  all  of  which 

under  the  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  bringing  up  the  total  area  of  the 

»ny  and  its  dependencies  to  about  442,750  square  miles. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Reference  has  been  made  in  the  general  account  of 

ica  to  the  terraced  formation  of  the  surface  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 

tinent.     The  principal  mountain  chain  of  the  Cape  Colony  (and  the  adjoining 

itory)  forms  the  boundary  of  the  innermost  of  these  terraces,  separating  the 

irior  tracts  from  the  great  central  plateau  region  of  South  Africa,  and  at  the 

16  time  constituting  the  main  water-parting  of  the  colony.     Commencing  in 

naqua  Land  it  forms  a  curve  corresponding  closely  with  that  of  the  coast, 

ch  is  at  an  average  distance  from  it  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  sweeps 

nd  to  the  east  under  the  names  of  Roggeveld,  Nieuweveld,  Sneeuwbergen, 

rmbergen.     The  average  height  of  the  range  is  from  6000  to  7000  feet,  and 

highest  point  attained  within  Cape  Colony  proper  is  the  Compass  Berg  in 

Sneeuwbergen,  8300   feet.     The  summits  of  the  range  are  mostly  table- 

ped,  and  the  exterior  face,  like  those  of  the  other  terraces,  is  very  precipitous. 

ow  this  innermost  range  there  lies  a  plain  or  table-land,  called  the  Great  Karroo, 

>ut  300  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  bounded  by  the  second  series  of 

untains,  and  having  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  interior.    The  name  Karroo  is  a 

ttentot  word  for  hard,  and  the  name  is  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil  of  this 

in  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  surface  is  often  baked  by  the  heat  of  the 

u    After  rain,  however,  the  Karroo  affords  excellent  pasture,  being  covered  with 

ss  and  flowers.     Its  outer  boundary,  like  its  inner  one,  has  the  same  general 

ve  as  the  coast-line,  and  in  height  it  attains  in  some  points  7000  feet.     Its 

ncipal  ranges  are  the  Zwarte  Berg,  the  Witte  Berg,  and  the  Cedar  Berg. 

fond  it  there  exists  a  third  series  of  mountains  bounding  a  lower  series  of 

races,  and  having  an  average  height  of  about  4000  feet.     The  principal  ranges 

this  outermost  of  the  three  concentric  series  of  mountains  are  the  Zondereinde, 

ikenstein,  and  Olifant  Bergen.     The  colony  is  almost  wholly  wanting  in  navi- 

>le  streams.     The  only  permanent  river  in  Cape  Colony  proper  is  the  Orange 

rer,  which  receives  no  permanent  tributary  below  the  Vaal,  and  accordingly 

jomes  shallower  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.     It  is  navigable  only  for  boats, 

1  even  for  these  only  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.     By  this  river  and  its  tribu- 

ies  the  basin  in  the  interior  of  the  great  water-parting  is  entirely  drained;  and 

the  other  streams  of  the  colony  merely  carry  off  periodically  the  rains  of  the 
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terraces  through  narrow  kloofs  (clefts  or  ravines),  which  at  the  same  timcfbrd 
the  only  means  of  ascending  from  one  terrace  to  another.  There  are  nckes, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  shallow  pools  of  water  called  vleis  collect  in  tlow- 
lying  spots,  and  in  the  dry  season  these  spots  furnish,  unless  the  soil  be  extaely 
saline,  excellent  grazing  for  cattle. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  tlgeo- 
logical  structure  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  almost  all  onem 
the  nucleus  seems  to  consist  of  granite.  Often  the  granite  is  overlaid  blay- 
slate  and  other  formations,  and  often  also  the  summit  consists  of  a  quartzosiass, 
and  it  is  where  this  occurs  that  the  mountain  assumes  that  table-toppe<orm 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  mountains  of  the  innnost 
range.  The  Zwarte  and  Lange  Bergen  consist  of  sandstone.  On  thereat 
Karroo  plateau,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  lakehere 
are  vast  deposits  of  shale,  containing  among  other  fossil  remains  tie  of 
remarkable  tusked  saurian  reptiles  unknown  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  lony 
there  are  signs  of  an  upheaval  of  the  land  still  in  progress,  and  in  the  <tern 
province  there  are  beds  of  waterworn  pebbles  hundreds  of  feet  above  sesvel. 
The  most  important  mineral  is  copper,  which  is  found  in  great  abundae  in 
Little  Namaqua  Land  in  the  district  of  Springbokfontein.  Manganese  is  olined 
in  the  Paarl  division.  Extensive  beds  of  workable  coal  exist  in  the  divi;n  of 
Graaf  Reynet  and  in  the  Stormberg  range,  and  railways  are  projected  tooth 
of  these  districts.  Near  Graham's  Town  are  large  quantities  of  iron  ore.  arge 
salt-pans  exist  in  several  places,  and  salt  now  forms  a  considerable  exft  of 
the  colony." 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  generally  pleasant,  thon  in 
summer  the  heat  is  in  some  parts  very  great.     The  mean  temperature    the 
year  at  Cape  Town  is  about  62°  Fahr.,  the  range  being  from  54^°  to  68|°,  d  at 
Graham's  Town  in  the  eastern  province  the  range  is  from  35°  to  100°,  ar  the 
mean  temperature  63°.     The  chief  defect  of  the  climate  is  a  deficiency  of  rafall. 
This  is  felt  especially  in  the  interior,  where  the  first  necessity  on  forming  new 
settlement  is  the  construction  of  a  "  dam  "  or  reservoir  to  store  the  water.  The 
south-western  parts  of  the  colony  outside  the  Great  Karroo  are  supplied.vith 
rain  at  a  different  period  of  the  year  and  by  different  winds  from  the  remaing 
districts.     These  parts  receive  their  rains  in  the  winter  months  (especially  une 
and  July)  from  north-west  winds,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  colony  the  rains  ill  in 
summer  and  are  borne  by  more  or  less  easterly  winds;  and  as  these  are  roidly 
drained  by  the  mountains  near  the  coast  the  quantity  of  rain  diminishes  graually 
from  east  to  west,  till  we  come  to  the  district  of  the  winter  rains.     At  Graam's 
Town  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  33  inches;  at  Worcester,  on  the  wetern 
border  of  the  Great  Karroo,  only  12;  at  Cape  Town,  23.     In  some  years  bavy 
losses  and  great  distress  are  caused  by  exceptional  periods  of  drought. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURE.— Except  along  the  south-east  coas  dis- 
trict, where  there  are  extensive  forests,  timber  is  scarce.  There  are  upwards  of 
a  hundred  different  kinds  of  woods,  however,  many  of  them  extensively  employed 
for  such  purposes  as  house-building,  wagon-making,  furniture  and  cabinet  irork. 
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With  irrigation  trees  can  be  grown  anywhere.  The  aloe  and  the  myrtle  grow  to 
a  great  size;  the  castor-oil  plant  and  other  medicinal  herbs  are  abundant;  and 
beautiful  bulbous  flowering  plants  and  heaths  are  found  in  extraordinary  variety, 
and  form  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Cape  vegetation.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  and  maize  and  millet  (the  returns  for  the 
last  two  crops  are  always  given  together).  Barley  is  also  very  generally  grown, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  the  cereals  just  mentioned,  and  rice  is  cultivated  on 
inundated  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Olifants  River  in  the  west.  Tobacco  is 
grown  in  many  places,  but  the  best  is  that  of  the  valley  of  the  eastern  Olifants 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Gauritz.  All  kinds  of  European  vegetables  and  pot- 
herbs, and  all  the  fruits  of  warm  temperate  climates,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
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plums,  peaches,  melons,  apricots,  walnuts,  almonds,  oranges,  limes,  &c.,  thrive 
excellently,  and  fruits  dried  and  preserved  are  exported.  The  vine,  introduced 
by  French  emigrants,  mostly  Huguenots  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  is  also  cultivated,  and  some 
excellent  wines  (notably  those  of  Constantia)  are  made.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  industry  of  the  colony  is  sheep-rearing,  and  the  export  of 
wool  forms  on  an  average  nearly  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  total  exports. 
The  native  sheep,  which  carries  a  tail  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  has  been  crossed  with  the  best  European 
breeds,  and  now  produces  wool  of  excellent  quality.  Most  attention  is  now 
devoted  to  the  breeding  of  pure  merinoes,  the  consequence  being  a  great 
improvement  in  the  wool.  Goats  are  also  bred,  both  the  native  and  the  Angora, 
and  the  export  of  mohair,  which  is  first  met  with  in  the  returns  of  1868, 
increased  fourteenfold  within  the  next  ten  years.  Even  more  rapid  has  been 
the  development  of  ostrich-breeding  within  recent  years,  and  the  export  of 
ostrich  feathers  now  ranks  next  in  value  after  wool.  Cattle-rearing  is  also 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Between  the  censuses  of  1865  and  1875  the  area  of 
occupied  land  increased  by  about  95  per  cent,  and  the  land  actually  in  cultiva- 
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tion  (which  at  the  latter  date  constituted  only  about  '7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
occupied  land)  increased  by  about  26  per  cent.  The  total  extent  of  crown-lands 
remaining  unalienated  was  in  1878  somewhat  less  than  50,000,000  acres. 

ZOOLOGY. —  The  quadrupeds  of  the  colony  comprise  the  African  elephant, 
still  found  in  the  forests  of  the  south-east  coast  region;  the  hippopotamus  in 
the  lower  Orange  River,  the  buffalo,  wild-boar,  zebra,  quagga,  leopard,  hyaena, 
numerous  antelopes,  baboon,  armadillo,  &c.  Lions,  at  one  time  numerous,  are 
now  only  found  in  the  parts  most  remote  from  civilization.  The  birds  include 
vultures,  eagles,  serpent- eaters,  pelicans,  flamingoes;  and  among  smaller  birds 
may  be  mentioned  the  sociable  grossbeaks,  remarkable  for  the  manner  iu  which 
they  build  their  nests,  aggregates  of  which  form  umbrella-like  structures  on 
mimosa  trees.  The  ostrich  is  now  rare  except  as  a  domestic  bird.  Other  native 
animals  are  large  snakes,  the  venomous  cobra  da  capello,  and  the  scorpion. 
Along  the  coast  whales  and  seals  abound,  and  salt  and  fresh  water  fish  are 
plentiful. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— There  are  as  yet  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance,  and  consequently  the  imports  of  the  colony  consist  mainly 
of  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  The  principal  exports, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  copper  ore,  hides,  ivory,  and  sheep,  besides 
diamonds,  the  value  of  which  last  export  is  unknown.  To  facilitate  the  inland 
traffic  numerous  roads  have  been  made,  while  railways  are  opened  or  in  course 
of  construction  in  all  directions,  and  the  telegraph  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced. Telegraphic  communication  between  Cape  Town  and  England  by  way 
of  Natal,  Zanzibar,  and  Aden  was  established  on  Christmas  day  1879.  Light- 
houses have  been  built  round  the  coast,  and  extensive  works  constructed  at 
various  of  the  ports,  especially  at  the  capital,  Cape  Town. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — At  the  census  of  1875  the  total  population  of  Cape  Colony 
proper  amounted  to  720,984,  or  about  3|  to  the  square  mile.  The  most  popu- 
lous districts  lie  in  the  east.  If  Cape  Town  be  left  out  of  account  as  affecting 
the  density  of  population  in  the  division  by  which  it  is  inclosed,  the  most 
densely  populated  division  in  the  colony  is  that  of  King  William's  Town, 
forming  the  inland  portion  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  British  Kaffraria, 
lying  between  the  Kei  and  Keiskamma.  That  division  at  the  last  census  had 
a  population  of  61  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  Cape  division,  exclusive  of 
Cape  Town,  had  one  of  only  38  to  the  square  mile.  The  proportion  of  inhabi- 
tants of  European  race  at  the  census  of  1875  was  about  33  per  cent,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  population  was  composed  of  Kaffirs  and  Bechuanas  (29-i  per 
cent),  Fingoes  (10  per  cent),  Hottentots  (13|  per  cent),  Malays  (H  per  cent), 
and  persons  of  mixed  descent  and  of  diverse  origin  (12  per  cent).  Between  the 
censuses  of  1865  and  1875  the  European  or  white  population  of  the  territory 
now  included  in  the  Cape  Colony  increased  24 -8  per  cent,  and  the  coloured 
23 '3  per  cent.  Amongst  the  European  population  at  the  last  census  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  was  91,  among  the  coloured  population  97  for  even- 
hundred. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  European  population  are  Dutch  settlers  and  their 
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descendants,  the  representatives  of  the  founders  of  the  colony,  who  are  most 
numerous  in  the  west,  and  British  settlers  and  their  descendants,  most  numerous 
in  the  east.  Less  important  elements  are  those  of  German,  French,  and 
Portuguese  origin.  The  English  language  is  that  of  the  legislation  and  that 
used  in  the  seaports  as  well  as  in  the  English  settlements,  but  a  variety  of 
Dutch,  considerably  different  from  that  now  spoken  in  the  Netherlands,  is  still 
largely  used  in  the  interior  of  the  western  and  midland  provinces,  though 
gradually  giving  place  to  English.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  the  colony  are  English. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  the  first  European 
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settlements  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  Hottentots  arid  their  kinsmen  the, 
Bushmen.  The  Hottentots,  including  the  Bushmen,  form,  as  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, a  race  by  themselves,  having  in  common  marked  physical  features,  and 
speaking  dialects  quite  distinct  from  all  other  languages  spoken  elsewhere.  The 
name  Hottentot  was  originally  applied  to  the  race  by  the  Dutch,  they  calling 
themselves  Koi-Koin  or  Quae-Quae,  that  is,  the  people.  They  support  them- 
selves chiefly  as  nomadic  cattle  rearers,  and  their  kraals  or  villages  are  composed 
of  huts  made  of  branches  and  twigs  covered  with  mats  or  sheepskins.  Cloaks 
made  of  sheepskin  called  karosses,  form  their  chief  winter  clothing,  as  it  does 
that  of  all  the  South  African  tribes.  Their  language  is  remarkable  for  the 
prevalence  in  it  of  sounds  known  as  clicks  or  chicks,  which  are  produced  by 
!  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  some  part  of  the  palate  and  then 
smartly  withdrawing  it.  Their  native  songs  and  fables  show  that  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  race  is  by  no  means  a  low  one,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  disposition.  They  show  great  quickness 
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in  acquiring  foreign  languages,  but  at  the  same  time  great  readiness  in  adopting 
the  vices  of  the  civilized  nations  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Drunken- 
ness is  charged  against  them  as  a  general  failing,  and  the  race  is  rapidly  de- 
generating and  dying  out.  In  Cape  Colony  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Little 
Namaqua  Land  on  the  south  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Orange  River,  but 
large  numbers  of  them  are  dispersed  through  the  colony  as  labourers.  Though 
the  number  of  Hottentots  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  last  census  is  given  at  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand,  this  number  includes  a  large  proportion  of  bastard  Hotten- 
tots, and  the  whole  number  of  pure  Hottentots,  including  the  Namaquas  and 
Koranas,  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  the  figure 
just  mentioned.  The  Bushmen  or  Bosjesmans,  or  as  they  call  themselves  the 
Saan,  are  the  most  degraded  section  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  most  uncivilized  tribes  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  are  found 
not  only  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where  they  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  territory 
within  the  innermost  range  of  mountains,  but  also  throughout  the  middle  region 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  even  as  far  north  as  the  districts  about  the  Ovambo 
River  in  lat.  18°  s.  They  live  entirely  by  hunting,  and  show  so  strong  a  disin- 
clination to  give  up  their  vagabond  mode  of  life  that  they  have  been  called  the 
gipsies  of  South  Africa.  With  equal  propriety  they  may  be  called  the  Ishmaelites 
of  that  region,  since  their  hand  is  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them.  All  the  adjoining  native  tribes  look  upon  them  as  their  natural 
enemies,  and  in  earlier  times  they  were  captured  for  slaves  by  the  Boers  or 
Dutch  settlers.  The  Bushmen  with  whom  the  settlers  in  the  South  African 
colonies  come  most  in  contact  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  their  stature, 
averaging  only  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  height;  but  those  dwelling  further  north 
are  said  to  possess  a  finer  physique.  The  dwellings  of  the  Bushmen,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  even  more  rude  than  those  of  their  kinsmen  the  Hottentots 
proper.  In  the  mountains  they  are  often  content  with  hanging  up  a  few  mats 
in  front  of  the  rocks  on  the  windward  side.  At  one  time  the  Bushmen  were 
spread  over  a  much  wider  area  than  that  which  they  now  occupy,  and  they  have 
left  two  noteworthy  signs  of  their  former  presence  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  One  of  these  consists  in  outline  sketches  of  men  and  animals, 
figures  of  rings,  crosses,  &c.,  executed  with  pigments  on  the  rocks  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  still  in  the  habit  of  decorating  the  rocks  of  the  districts 
which  they  now  inhabit;  and  the  other  consists  in  perforated  flints  such  as  are 
still  made  by  them  to  form  the  head  of  a  kind  of  hatchet  which  they  use  in 
digging  up  roots. 

The  Kaffres  or  Kaffirs  belong  to  the  great  South  African  race  designated  by 
many  ethnologists  by  the  name  of  Bantus.  The  name  Kaffre,  now  generally 
applied  to  the  tribes  of  this  race  living  between  the  sea  and  the  Drakenbeig 
Mountains,  is  not  a  native  one,  any  more  than  the  names  Hottentot  and 
Bushman,  and  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  people  of  Kafiristan  on  the  north- 
west of  India  is  not  accidental.  The  names  are  in  fact  identical,  although  the 
peoples  to  whom  they  are  applied  are  so  widely  separated  from  one  another 
in  space  and  so  different  in  their  affinities.  Kaffre,  Kaffir,  or  Kafir  is  simply  a 
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European  form  of  the  Arabic  word  for  '"infidel,"  and  was  first  adopted  from  the 
Arabs  by  the  Portuguese  as  a  designation  for  those  tribes  to  which  it  is  now 
applied.  In  many  respects  the  Kaffres  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Hotten- 
tots. Their  skin  is  much  darker,  their  bodily  frame  stronger.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  two  races,  is  the  superior  power 
of  resistance  which  the  Kaffres  exhibit  to  the  encroachment  of  European  civil- 
ization. While,  as  already  stated,  the  Hottentots  are  deteriorating  and  dying 
out,  the  Kaffres,  under  favour  of  the  security  afforded  by  European  government, 
are  rapidly  multiplying.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  greater  fitness  of  the  Kaffre 
for  living  a  settled  life,  for  which  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots  is 
not  so  favourable  as  that  in  which  the  Kaffres  dwell.  Even  the  independent 
Kaffre  tribes  are  to  some  extent  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  under  European  govern- 
ment the  practice  of  agriculture  is  spreading  among  them.  The  Kaffre  kraals 
resemble  those  of  the  Hottentots,  though  in  some  cases  the  huts  are  somewhat 
more  substantial  in  their  construction.  The  Kaffres  living  within  the  limits  of 
Cape  Colony  (for  the  most  part  in  the  region  formerly  known  as  British  Kaffraria 
bet\veen  the  Keiskamma  and  the  Kei)  mostly  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amaxosa. 
The  Fingoes,  though  entered  separately  in  the  census  returns,  are  also  a  Kaffre 
tribe,  but  they  immigrated  into  British  Kaffraria  from  Natal  and  its  vicinity, 
A  large  proportion  of  them  afterwards  moved  across  the  Kei  River  to  the  district 
now  known  as  Fingoland.  The  Bechuanas  are  a  tribe  allied  to  the  KafFres. 
Many  of  the  tribes  are  warlike.  The  chief  weapons  used  by  them  are  the 
assagai  (a  kind  of  lance  or  javelin),  the  shield,  and  the  club.  The  Malays  of 
Cape  Colony  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Dutch  settlers  as  slaves. 

Education  is  steadily  advancing  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  186f>. 
By  this  act  three  orders  of  schools  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  sections  of 
the  population  were  established.  These  were:  (1)  undenominational  public 
schools;  (2)  schools  established  by  missionaries,  and  assisted  by  government 
under  certain  conditions,  providing  for  secular  education;  and  (3)  day  schools 
and  industrial  institutions  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  colonies.  For  the  higher  education  there  are  several  colleges  and 
denominational  institutions,  and  a  university  at  Cape  Town  incorporated  in  1873. 

At  the  census  of  1875  the  population  of  the  colony  as  regards  religious  belief 
was  made  up  as  follows: — 

Protestants.          B.  Catholics.      Mohammedans.  Jews. 

European  or  White,     225,126     8666     18     538 

Coloured, 139,963     1001     11,196     

The  leading  Protestant  denomination  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  to 
which  belonged  at  last  census  nearly  48  per  cent  of  the  adherents  of  all  religious, 
denominations.  It  is  Presbyterian  in  its  form  of  government,  and  its  clergy  are 
largely  recruited  both  from  Holland  and  Scotland.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  bishop  at  Cape  Town  and  another  at  Graham's  Town.  The  coloured  adherents, 
of  Christian  churches  are  mainly  Hottentots,  most  of  that  race  being  nominally 
Christians.  The  less  pliable  Kaffres  have  not  been  found  so  easy  to  gain  over 
to  the  Christian  faith,  but  even  among  them  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  are 
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not  without  effect,  and  the  Kaffre  Christian  is  said  to  be  of  a  more  highly 
civilized  type  than  the  Hottentot.  Hundreds  of  native  young  men  are  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Kaffre  mission  schools;  but  among  the  Kaffres,  as  among  the 
Hottentots,  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  in  which  since  1865  there  has 
been  free  trade,  is  a  great  hinderance  to  further  progress.  The  Mohammedans 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  Malay  section  of  the  population. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  constitution  formed  under  the  acts  passed  in  the 
years  1853,  1865,  and  1872  vests  the  executive  in  the  governor  (who  is  also 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces)  and  an  executive  council  or  ministry  composed 
of  certain  office-holders  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-one  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
sixty-eight  members,  both  elective.  For  the  election  of  the  members  of  council 
the  colony  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  each  province  returning  three  members. 
The  members  of  the  house  of  assembly  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  electoral 
districts.  To  be  qualified  for  election  to  the  council  one  must  possess  property 
in  land  to  the  value  of  £2000,  clear  of  charges,  or  landed  and  personal  property 
to  the  value  of  .£4000.  There  is  no  property  qualification  for  members  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  qualification  for  electors  is  the  same  for  members 
of  both  houses,  consisting  in  the  occupation  of  fixed  property  of  not  less  than 
£25  yearly  value,  or  the  receipt  of  wages  of  at  least  £50  a  year.  In  electing 
members  of  both  houses  the  principle  of  cumulative  voting  is  adopted.  The 
revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  duties  on  goods  imported. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Cape  Town  (population  in  1875,  33,000),  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  is  built  on  a  gradual  slope  bounded  on  its  northern  extremity  by  the 
waters  of  Table  Bay,  and  almost  completely  inclosed  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  by  a  series  of  mountains.  It  was  founded  in  1652  by  Van  Biebeek,  the 
founder  of  the  colony.  Besides  the  government  house  and  the  courts  and 
government  offices,  it  possesses  a  university,  a  botanic  garden  with  a  fine  collection 
of  plants,  and  an  observatory.  The  port  has  been  provided  with  a  breakwater 
2000  feet  long,  inside  of  which  ships  can  safely  ride  at  anchor.  A  large  graving- 
dock  has  also  been  constructed.  The  only  other  town  in  the  colony  with 
upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  is  Port  Elizabeth  (13,000)  on  Algoa  Bay. 
Graham's  Town,  about  85  miles  north-east  of  Port  Elizabeth,  has  a  population 
of  about  7000,  and  Paarl,  near  Cape  Town,  consisting  of  a  single  street  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  has  a  population  of  6000. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  Dutch,  who  had  early  fixed  upon  the  Cape 
as  a  watering-place  for  their  ships,  first  colonized  it  under  Van  Biebeek,  in  1652. 
Reducing  the  Hottentot  inhabitants  to  slavery,  or  driving  them  beyond  the 
mountains,  they  extended  the  Cape  settlement  over  a  pretty  large  area.  It  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1795,  restored  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  and 
again  taken  in  180G,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Britain.  At  that  time  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  the  Kaffres,  consisted 
of  21,000  whites,  26,000  slaves,  and  14,500  Hottentots,  a  little  over  61,000  in 
all.  The  revenue  was  under  £100,000.  The  progress  of  the  colony  was  greatly 
retarded  by  the  Kaffre  wars  of  1834,  1846,  and  1851-53,  the  result  of  the 
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depredations  of  this  savage  and  warlike  race.  British  Kaffraria  was  incorporated 
with  the  colony  in  1865.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  the  uniting  of  all  the 
colonies  of  South  Africa  in  a  great  confederation  like  that  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  hitherto  these  proposals  have  not  commanded  the  general  approval 
of  the  states  interested. 

THE  TRANSKEIAN  DISTRICTS  stretch  from  the  Kei  River  to  Natal,  and 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  continuation  of  the  innermost  mountain  range  of 
Cape  Colony  proper,  which  range  here  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  it  does  in 
the  colony  itself.  The  surface  conformation  of  the  Transkei  District  forms  in 
general  a  continuation  of  that  of  Cape  Colony  proper,  but  the  former  district 
is  better  watered,  its  streams  are  permanent,  its  soil  more  fertile,  and  the  Great 
Karroo  does  not  extend  so  far  east.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  Kaffres 
of  various  tribes,  who  in  some  cases  live  under  their  own  chiefs,  subject,  however, 
to  the  supervision  of  British  magistrates  representing  the  Cape  Colony  in  various 
districts.  In  the  south  dwells  a  portion  of  the  Fingo  tribe,  removed  here 
in  1858  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Galekas  by  the  British.  They  are  the  most 
advanced  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transkeian  Districts,  cultivating  the 
ground  extensively  and  showing  an  aptitude  for  industry.  About  one  in  twenty 
of  the  population  are  in  attendance  at  mission  schools,  and  considerable  sums  are 
raised  for  mission  purposes  among  the  Fingoes  themselves.  Inland  to  the  north 
of  the  Fingoes  is  the  territory  occupied  by  the  emigrant  Tambookis,  so  called 
because  they  were  removed  here  under  the  direction  of  the  British  government. 
The  Idutwya  Reserve  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  Fingoland  and  extending 
to  the  Bashee  River  is  occupied  by  mixed  Kaffre  tribes,  and  on  the  seaboard 
to  the  south  of  this  district  is  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Galekas  or  Amaxosa 
Kaffres,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Kaffre  tribes  within  the  British  dominions.  To 
the  north-east  of  the  Bashee  River  lies  Tembuland  or  the  land  of  the  Tambookis 
proper,  stretching  to  the  Umtata  River  on  the  north-east,  and  inland  about 
30  or  40  miles  from  the  coast.  Furthest  north  on  the  coast  is  St.  John's 
territory  or  Pondoland,  which  was  only  annexed  in  1878.  It  is  the  most 
populous  district  of  all,  and  is  noted  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  The  whole 
of  the  remaining  territory,  including  all  the  inland  tract  stretching  northwards 
from  the  land  of  the  emigrant  Tambookis  and  a  strip  reaching  to  the  coast 
between  Pondoland  and  Tembuland,  is  known  as  Nomansland,  and  is  inhabited 
in  part  by  Griquas,  Basutos,  and  Fingoes  who  were  settled  by  the  British 
in  unoccupied  tracts  after  1862,  and  partly  by  Pondos,  Amabacas,  and  other 
Kaffre  tribes  previously  settled  in  it.  The  tract  known  as  Griqua  Land  East  lies 
in  the  extreme  north  of  this  section.  The  whole  area  of  the  Transkeian  Districts 
is  15,570  square  miles,  the  estimated  population  475,000,  or  about  30  to  the 
square  mile. 

BASUTO  LAND  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Transkei  District,  and  consists 
mainly  of  a  table-land  inclosed  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Kathlamba  Mountains, 
which  here  attain  in  Cathkin  Peak  (10,300  feet)  their  highest  elevation,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Maluti  Range,  and  containing  the  headwaters  of  the  Orange 
Uiver.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  delightful.  The  Basutos  belong 
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chiefly  to  the  Bechuana  stem,  and  are  often  called  Eastern  or  Mountain 
Bechuanas.  Under  their  chief  Moshesh  they  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilization,  but  being  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  their  land, 
to  repeated  attacks  on  the  part  of  surrounding  tribes,  they  were  at  last  induced 
to  request  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  The  request  was  acceded 
to.  and  Basuto  Land  declared  British  territory  in  March,  1868.  The  British 
authority  is  exercised  through  a  governor's  agent  and  chief  magistrate,  besides 
subordinate  magistrates.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  a  hut  tax.  Since  the 
annexation  the  Basutos  have  considerably  advanced  in  prosperity,  and  among  no 
other  people  in  British  South  Africa,  except  perhaps  the  Fingoes,  have  missionary 
labours  been  more  successful.  A  check  was  given  to  this  increasing  prosperity 
towards  the  end  of  1880,  when  the  people  broke  out  in  revolt  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  an  order  for  the  general  disarmament  of  the 
population.  Area  8415  square  miles;  population  127,700,  or  about  15  to  the 
square  mile.  The  total  number  of  whites  in  1875  was  only  469. 

WEST  GRIQUA  LAND  is  the  name  of  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  between  Cape  Colony  proper  and  the  Transvaal, 
a  territory  suddenly  raised  into  importance  by  the  discovery  of  diamond-fields 
there  in  1867.  The  general  elevation  of  the  land  is  about  3000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  the  prevailing  character  of  the  surface  is  that  of  undulating  grassy 
plains  suitable  for  sheep-grazing,  alternating  with  sandy  plains  and  low  ranges 
of  rocky  hills.  At  present  the  diamond-bearing  districts  constitute  almost  the 
sole  dependence  of  the  population.  The  diggings  are  of  two  kinds;  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vaal  Eiver  (the  original  diggings),  where  the  diamonds  are  obtained 
by  washing  the  alluvial  soil,  and  those  called  "dry  diggings,"  at  which  shafts  are 
sunk  in  order  to  seek  for  the  gems.  The  chief  centre  of  the  diamond-digging 
industry  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  dependency  is  Kimberley,  which  now 
has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  area  of  the  dependency  is  about 
17,500  square  miles,  the  population  in  1877,  45,300,  or  about  2^-  to  the  square 
mile.  The  number  of  whites  was  12,337.  The  coloured  population  consists 
partly  of  Griquas  or  Bastard  Hottentots,  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  the  Boers  with  their  Hottentot  slaves,  partly  of  Bechuanas  and  members 
of  other  tribes. 


THE   TRANSVAAL. 

The  Transvaal,  or  the  territory  beyond  the  Vaal,  is  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory which  is  separated  by  the  Vaal  from  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Limpopo.  The  water-parting 
between  these  two  rivers  is  formed  by  a  range  running  east  and  west  called  the 
Kashan  or  Makhalies  Mountains.  To  the  south  of  this  range  lie  broad  undulat- 
ing plains,  from  4000  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  well-watered  and 
rich  in  game.  In  the  far  larger  region  in  the  north  the  plains  are  intersected  at 
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various  parts  by  several  other  mountain  ranges.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
Drakenberg  Mountains  runs  north  and  south  in  the  east  of  the  territory.  The 
soil  is  generally  fruitful,  and  the  climate  in  the  south  is  mild.  Eain  falls  prin- 
cipally during  the  summer  months,  and  in  winter  irrigation  is  necessary  for 
cultivation,  though  even  then  the  soil  is  frequently  refreshed  Avith  showers. 
The  southern  provinces  of  the  republic  are  specially  adapted  for  sheep-grazing, 
the  middle  provinces  for  cattle-rearing  and  grain-growing,  and  the  northern 
provinces  are  well  suited  for  coffee  and  sugar  plantations.  Tobacco  is  also 
grown  of  good  quality  and  in  considerable  quantity.  Eice,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
tiax  grow  wild  in  various  districts,  and  the  coffee-plant  and  the  vine  are  also 
found  in  a,  wild  state.  Fruits  of  one  kind  or  another  ripen  the  whole  year 
through,  apples,  pears,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  walnuts,  &c.,  coming  to 
maturity  in  summer,  and  oranges,  bananas,  loquats,  guavas,  &c.,  in  winter. 
Hitherto  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  territory  are  far  from  being  properly 
developed,  the  chief  obstacle  to  that  development  being  the  want  of  labour,  a 
want  difficult  to  supply  in  consequence  of  the  incurable  laziness  of  the  native 
population.  The  grains  principally  grown  are  wheat,  oats,  and  maize,  the  last 
forming  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  black  population  in  the  white  settlements. 
Elsewhere  the  natives  live  mostly  on  the  grain  often  mentioned  already  under  the 
name  of  durrah,  and  here  known  as  Kaffre-corn.  Cattle-rearing  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Boers  or  white  settlers,  and  cattle  along  with  grain  and  tobacco 
are  exported  to  the  Free  State,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal.  The  Boers  are  also 
eager  hunters,  and  the  Transvaal  is  regarded  in  South  Africa  as  pre-eminently 
the  land  of  sport.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  also  very  varied  and 
abundant.  Various  gold-fields  have  been  discovered  since  1867,  and  among  the 
other  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  coal,  alum,  saltpetre,  porcelain  earth, 
besides  marble  and  various  other  kinds  of  excellent  stone.  The  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  are  mainly  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  who  being  dissatisfied  with  British  rule  emigrated  from  these 
colonies  in  order  to  found  an  independent  state  for  themselves.  The  black 
population  belong  mainly  to  the  Bechuana  stem.  After  having  existed  since 
1848  as  an  independent  state,  the  Transvaal  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1877  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder  that  then  prevailed  there 
and  to  avert  a  threatened  general  rising  of  the  natives.  But  although  the  British 
occupation  was  quietly  effected  at  the  time  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Boers,  who  about  the  end  of  1880  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  British 
xuthority.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1881,  the  Boers  being  granted  the  right  of 
self-government  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  crown,  which  retains  the 
:ontrol  of  the  external  relations  of  the  state,  and  a  veto  on  all  future  enactments 
iffecting  the  natives.  Pretoria,  the  seat  of  government,  is  situated  in  the 
Vlakhalies  Mountains,  and  has  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  total  area 
>f  the  Transvaal  is  about  114,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population 
!  15,000.  The  number  of  whites  is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,000. 
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Natal  is  a  British  colony  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa  between  the 
Transkei  District  on  the  south  and  Zulu  Land  on  the  north,  and  extending  west- 
wards from  the  sea  to  the  Kathlamba  or  Drakenberg  Mountains,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  and  Basuto  Land.  The  total  area  of 
Natal  is  18,750  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1881,  408,280,  or  about  22  to 
the  square  mile.  The  number  of  whites  is  only  about  25,300,  the  remainder  being 

mostly  Zulu  Kaffres.  About 
20,000  Indian  coolies  have  been 
imported  as  labourers. 

Natal  has  a  coast-line  of 
more  than  150  miles  in  length, 
but  so  little  indented  that  it 
presents  only  one  spot  (at  Dur- 
ban or  Port  Natal)  where  shel- 
tered anchorage  can  be  obtained. 
In  respect  of  surface  confor- 
mation, drainage,  and  rainfall, 
Natal  resembles  the  Transkeian 
District,  but  the  climate,  owing 
to  the  more  tropical  position  of 
the  former  territory,  is  warmer. 
At  Pieter-Maritzburg  the  mean 
temperature  of  July,  the  coldest 
month,  is  55°  Fahr. ;  of  Febru- 
ary, the  hottest,  80|°:  of  the 
whole  year  67°.  Long  droughts 

are  almost  unknown.  Under  such  a  climate  and  with  a  soil  in  many  parts  of 
great  fertility  the  vegetation  must  obviously  be  vigorous.  The  coast  region, 
forming  a  strip  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  subtropical  products — sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  arrow-root, 
ginger,  tobacco,  rice,  pepper,  cotton,  besides  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  higher 
region  further  inland  produces  cereals  and  other  European  crops,  while  in  the 
still  higher  tracts  lying  still  further  from  the  coast  sheep-farming,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  form  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
people.  Timber-trees  exist  everywhere  in  the  kloofs  or  mountain  gorges,  and 
on  the  western  and  northern  frontiers  form  considerable  forests.  Among  animals 
the  lion  and  leopard  are  not  uncommon,  and  hyenas,  jackals,  ant-bears,  &<•.,  aiv 
numerous.  Coal  and  lime  are  the  chief  mineral  productions.  Sheep's  wool  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  exports,  and  the  next  in  value  is  raw  sugar, 
the  two  together  making  up  on  an  average  more  than  five-sevenths  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  exports. 


Kaft're  Chief  of  the  Zulu  Tribe. 
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The  colony  of  Natal  originated  in  an  attempt  of  some  Dutch  Boers  who  left 
Cape  Colony  in  1836  to  found  an  independent  colony  in  this  territory,  where 
they  should  be  free  from  the  inconvenient  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British 
government.  These  settlers  proclaimed  themselves  an  independent  republic  in 
1839,  but  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recognized  by  the  British,  who  conse- 
quently took  measures  to  establish  British  authority  in  the  newly  settled  region. 
The  Boers  being  defeated  retired  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  and 
Natal  was  at  first  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  but  was  erected  into  a  separate 
colony  in  1856.  The  head  of  the  colonial  administration  is  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  under  him  there  are  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council, 
the  former  consisting  of  eight  members  (six  belonging  to  it  by  right  of  office 
and  two  nominated  by  the  governor  from  among  the  members  of  the  legislative 
council),  the  latter  composed  of  twenty-eight  members  (thirteen  official  and 
tifteen  elected).  Pieter-Maritzburg,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  situated  about  fifty 
miles  inland  from  Durban,  has  a  population  of  about  11,000. 


ORANGE   RIVER   FREE   STATE. 

This  state  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  is  completely  inclosed  by  British  territory.  It  consists  chiefly  of  vast 
undulating  plains  with  a  general  slope  to  the  west,  dotted  over  in  many  places 
with  rocky  table-topped  hills,  here  called  kopjies;  in  the  northern  parts  hundi-eds 
of  square  miles  are  found  with  hardly  a  break  in  the  horizon.  Lying  about 
•~>000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  country  is  cold  in  winter.  In  summer 
it  experiences  violent  thunderstorms,  and  long  droughts  often  prevail.  It  is, 
however,  very  healthy,  and  favourable  to  European  constitutions.  None  of  the 
rivers  are  available  for  internal  communication,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  shallows,  rapids,  &c.,  and  they  mostly  dry  up  in  summer.  The  vegetation 
is  in  general  scanty,  but  the  pastures  are  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  which 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  alternates  with  mimosas  and  other  shrubs. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  east  (the 
western  slopes  of  the  Drakenberg).  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are 
wheat,  maize,  and  Kaffre-corn.  Immense  herds  of  large  antelopes  formerly 
roamed  over  the  vast  plains,  but  they  are  now  fast  disappearing,  their  place  being 
occupied  by  more  valuable  herds  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  yielding 
the  most  important  article  of  export,  wool.  Among  mineral  products  coal  has 
been  found  in  several  places,  and  iron  and  various  other  ores  also  exist.  Even 
.^'old  has  been  found  in  the  district  of  the  Caledon  River.  Before  1836  this 
region  was  a  howling  wilderness,  inhabited  by  hordes  of  Bushmen  and  broken 
tribes  of  Bechuanas  and  Zulus;  but  about  that  date  a  number  of  discontented 
Boers  from  Cape  Colony  began  to  settle  here,  and  these  were  followed  by  still 
greater  numbers  from  Natal  after  the  occupation  of  that  territory  by  the  British. 
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In  their  new  settlement  the  Boers  declared  their  independence  of  the  British 
government;  but  after  some  opposition,  and  one  or  two  conflicts  with  our  troops, 
the  country  was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  and  continued  so  until  1854, 
when  it  was  formally  given  up  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  left  to  form  any  sort 
of  government  they  pleased.  The  executive  is  intrusted  to  a  president  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  an  executive  council  consisting  of  four 
members  besides  the  president,  while  the  volksraad  or  people's  council,  consisting 
of  about  fifty  members  popularly  elected,  exercises  legislative  functions. 
Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  near  its  centre,  and  has 
a  population  of  2000  to  2500.  The  white  population  is  proportionally  more 
numerous  in  the  Free  State  than  in  any  other  of  the  South  African  settlements, 
being  estimated  at  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number.  They  speak  the  same 
language  and  follow  the  same  religion  as  the  Boers  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 
The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  about  43,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  134,000,  or  about  3  to  the  square  mile. 
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The  following  table  and  notes  regarding  population  will  perhaps  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  best  preliminary  survey  of  what  is  known  regarding  this  vast 
and  still  imperfectly  explored  region.  The  populations  given  are  in  all  cases 
estimates,  and  often  estimates  based  on  very  insufficient  data;  but,  such  as  they 
are,  they  afford  the  best  means  of  presenting  in  a  summary  statement  such 
indications  as  exist  of  the  extent  to  which  the  resources  of  this  part  of  the  world 
have  yet  been  developed  for  the  support  of  human  life.  Regarding  those  parts 
of  this  region  of  which  no  mention  is  made  there  is  for  the  most  part  no  basis 
for  even  the  roughest  estimate  of  population,  and  some  parts,  including  a  vast 
area  north  and  south  of  the  Congo,  and  another  extensive  area  in  the  interior  of 
the  north-eastern  peninsula  have  never  yet  been  visited  by  the  explorer. 


Territory. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Density  of  Population, 

Zululand, 

15,900 

150  000 

9  to  the  square  mile. 

Gaza  Country,1  

70,000 

V 

Portions  thickly  populated. 

Makombe,2  ...         

40,000 

9 

L/arge  and  industrious  population. 

Matabele  kingdom,3  

133,000 

1,200,000 

9  to  the  square  inile. 

Muata  Yamvo's  kingdom,4  .  .  . 
Kasongo's  kingdom,*  

133,000 
133,000 

1,000,000 
4,000,000 

7*       „ 

30         „             „ 

Banks  of  the  Middle  Congo,  . 
Altesa's  kingdom,6 

9 

47,500 

•> 

2,775,000 

Thickly  populated. 
58  to  the  square  mile. 

1  North  of  Delagoa  Bay.  2  Between  the  Gaza  Country  and  the  Zambesi.  s  Between  the  middle  Limpopo 
and  Zambesi.  4  Midway  between  west  coast  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  5  Between  Muata  Yamvo's  kingdom 
and  Lake  Tanganyika.  6  Comprising  Uganda,  north-west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  tributary  territories 
to  the  south,  west,  and  north-west. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  every  one  that  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  to  represent  the  density  of  the  population  are  remarkably  small.     The 
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largest,  58  to  the  square  mile,  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  represents  the 
density  of   the  middle   provinces  of   European  Russia,   where   the  climate  is 
unfavourable  and  the  soil  indifferent,  and  even  that  is  for  a  territory  only  about 
half  the  size  of  Great  Britain.     Kasongo's  kingdom  would  appear  to  have  a 
population  of  about  the  same  density  as  Khiva,  where  large  tracts  consist  of 
burning  sandy  desert,  or  Sweden,  where  over  a  vast  area  the  climate  is  inhos- 
pitably cold;    and  the  other  territories  for  which  a  definite  estimate  is  given 
have  a  population  proportionally  smaller  than  the  arid  plateaux  of  Tibet,  while 
it  is  beyond  doubt  reasonable  to  read  the  general  statements  regarding  the 
existence  in  various  localities  of  a  "thick  population"  in  the  light  of  the  more 
definite  estimates.     This  rarity  of  the  population  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
deficiencies  of  soil  or  climate,  for,  according  to  the  reports  of  travellers,  the 
climate  in  most  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa  appears  to  be  good  and  the 
natural  vegetation  luxuriant.     Of  the  territories  mentioned  in  the  table  the  only 
one  stated  to  contain  extensive  desert  tracts  is  the  kingdom  of  Muata  Yamvo, 
which  is  of  that  character  in  the  south,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  its 
having  a  population  so  much  scantier  than  that  of  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Kasongo.     The  chief  explanation  of  the  scantiness  of  the  population  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  government.     In  most  cases 
the  stage  of  civilization  reached  by  the  people  is  too  low  for  them  to  be  able  to 
develop  the  resources  of  their  land  in  any  but  a  very  imperfect  manner.     In 
addition  to  that  the  generally  despotic  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  govern- 
ment is  equally  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  population.     But  what  has 
the  worst   effect  of   all  with  reference  to   this  matter   is  unquestionably  the 
relations  of  the  different  tribes  and  states  of  inner  Africa  to  one  another.     War 
and  rapine  are  almost  the  permanent  conditions  of  the  South  African  people, 
and  the  wars  are  often  wars  of  extermination.     Thus  we  learn  from  Dr.  Holub 
that   among   the   Marutse-Mabunda,   who    occupy   the   territory   in   the   great 
southern  bend  of  the  Zambesi,  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  tribe  is  conquered,  for 
the  conquerors  to  put  to  death  all  the  men,  all  the  infants,  and  all  the  aged,  to 
take  the  women  for  themselves,  and  to  train  up  the  boys  in  their  own  armies  or 
to  make  slaves  of  them.     In  this  way  the  Makololo,  who  in  Dr.  Livingstone's 
time  were  masters  in  this  region,  were  completely  extinguished  as  a  separate 
tribe,  they  having  been  conquered  in  a  revolt  of  the  tribes  held  subject  by  them. 
The  universal  prevalence  of   slavery  is  another  cause  which  keeps  down  the 
growth  of  the  population,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  these 
lestructive  wars.     The  stronger  tribes  are  constantly  in  the  "habit  of  making 
•aids  on  their  weaker  neighbours  to  capture  slaves  either  for  their  own  use  or 
X)  sell.     In  some  cases  whole  tribes  are  enslaved  by  others,  as  those  inhabiting 
-he  arid  tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  are  by  the  Bechuanas  in  the 
veil-watered  strip  bordering  on  the  Transvaal  further  east.     As  a  rule,  however, 
he  practice  is  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  are  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  who 
re  captured  on  expeditions  organized  for  the  very  purpose.     Such  expeditions 
•re  greatly  promoted,  and  the  waste  of  human  life  due  to  this  cause  greatly 
ncreased  by  the  regular  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  by  Arab  and  other  slave- 
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merchants,  who  visit  the  interior  for  the  purpose  and  drive  the  slaves  in  gangs 
to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  them  beyond  the  limits  of  Africa. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  at  least  350,000  human  beings 
were  thus  seized  for  slaves  every  year;  and  such  were  the  cruelties  and  hardships 
that  these  captives  had  to  undergo  that  only  about  one  in  five,  on  some  routes 
only  one  out  of  nine,  reached  their  destination.  In  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  Livingstone  and  other  travellers  repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  British  to  put  down  this  coast  slave-trade,  but  great  difficulties  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  One  important  effect  these  efforts  have 
had,  namely,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  what  was  formerly  the  chief  slave- 
market  on  the  east  coast,  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  By  a  treaty  with  the 
British  government  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1873  agreed  to  stop  this  trade  in 
his  dominions,  and  since  that  date  a  church  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
former  slave-market.  But  this  proceeding  is  far  from  having  put  an  end  to 
the  trade  itself,  which  has  only  shifted  its  chief  centres  further  to  the  north,  to 
Brava,  Merka,  Cape  Guardafui,  and  other  places  on  the  Somauli  coast  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Africa  being  such  as  we 
have  just  described,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  when  the  region  come.:; 
to  be  fairly  opened  up  to  European  influence  the  progress  of  the  people  will  for 
a  long  time  to  come  be  steady  and  rapid.  The  population  is  at  present,  as  we 
have  seen,  presumably  far  below  what  the  surface  is  capable  of  supporting  with 
ease,  and  government  and  order  are  all  that  are  wanting  to  bring  the  popula- 
tion up  to  that  limit.  When  these  conditions,  then,  are  supplied,  as  they  are 
certain  to  be  sooner  or  later,  we  may  look  to  this  quarter  of  the  world  for  a 
steady  advance  in  population,  wealth,  trade,  and  civilization.  A  rapid  increase 
of  population  has  already  been  found  to  be  the  result  of  planting  European 
stations  in  certain  parts  of  this  region. 

Eegarding  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Africa  we  may  remind  the  reader  that, 
though  it  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  good  (except  in  low-lying  districts  near  the 
coast  and  near  some  of  the  great  rivers,  as  the  Zambesi),  by  far  the  greater  par1: 
of  the  region  lies  outside  of  the  area  marked  out  in  the  general  account  Oi 
Africa  as  suitable  for  European  settlement.  The  principal  defect  in  the  climate 
is  a  liability  to  drought,  for  which  reason  the  professional  "  rain-maker,"  whoso 
business  is  to  bring  rain  when  wanted  by  prayers  and  enchantments,  and  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  medicine-man  of  the  tribe,  is  almost  everywhere  in  this 
region  a  person  held  in  great  esteem.  Naturally  this  deficiency  of  moisture  is 
mostly  felt  in  the  regions  furthest  from  the  sea,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  lakes  the  climate  is  materially  influenced  by  the  evaporation  that 
takes  place  from  those  immense  sheets  of  water,  the  rainfall  in  these  districts 
being  more  regular  and  abundant  than  elsewhere.  Since  the  establishment  of 
mission  stations  in  Uganda  on  the  north-west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning  something  about  the  meteorology  of  that 
region,  and  from  observations  made  by  the  Eev.  C.  J.  Wilson  at  the  town  of 
Eubaga  it  appears  that,  though  rain  falls  most  abundantly  in  October  anil  Apri', 
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3~et  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  which  is  absolutely  without  rain.  The  pre- 
vailing Avinds  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  that  is,  winds  blowing  over  the 
lake.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  favourable  character  of  the  climate  as 
regards  rainfall  that  the  territory  of  Uganda  shows  a  population  so  much  denser 
than  that  of  any  of  the  others  mentioned  in  our  table.  The  temperature  of  the 
(locality  is  remarkably  uniform, 
the  mean  of  the  coldest  month 
(August)  being  68°,  while  that  of 
the  hottest  (March)  is  only  71|° 
JFahr. 

Although,    as    has    been   said 
above,    the    government    of    the 
tribes  of  inner  Africa  is  generally 
despotic,  and  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion a  low  one,  yet  it  scarcely  re- 
quires to  be  stated  that  consider- 
able differences  exist  in  different 
parts   with   respect    both   to   the 
organization   of    the   government 
and  to  other  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion.    The   Bechuanas  on  the 
west  of  the  Transvaal  once  formed 
i  powerful  and  homogeneous  tribe, 
md  though  they  are  now  divided 
into   numerous    sections   acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  different 
chiefs,  yet  they  are  in  some  points  in  advance  of  the  subjects  of  the  extensive 
dngdom  of  Matabele,  which  adjoins  their  territory  on  the  north.     Some  of  their 
:ribes  show  a  good  deal  of  readiness  to  learn  from  the  Europeans  with  whom  they 
:ome  in  contact.    Notably  they  have  begun  to  cultivate  our  wheat  and  to  imitate 
he  style  of  European  houses.     Shoshong,  the  chief  town  in  the  Bechuana  terri- 
ory,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  karosses.     The  kingdom  of  Matabele  just 
nentioned  is  an  unqualified  despotism,  the  ruler  being  regarded  as  absolute 
>wner  of  everything  within  his  territory,  while  there  is  no  limit  even  in  theory  to 
he  extent  of  his  power  over  his  subjects.     Nevertheless  considerable  advances 
lave  been  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  both  in  agriculture 
.nd  the  arts.     The  Makalaka  in  the  south,  constituting  the  principal  agricultural 
ommunity  of  this  kingdom,  have  fields  of  maize  and  durrah,  mingled  with  ground- 
ut>,  tobacco,  melons,  &c.,  stretching  for  miles  together,  and  they  also  make  iron 
aid  to  equal  the  Swedish  in  quality.     The  Mashona  in  the  north-east  again  are 
elebrated    for    their    industrial    productions — weapons,    domestic    utensils   of 
arthenware,  &c.     The  kingdom  of    Marutse-Mabunda,   adjoining  that  of 
latabele,  and  filling,  as  already  mentioned,  the  great  south  bend  of  the  Zambesi, 
;  described  by  Dr.  Holub,  who  visited  it  more  than  once  between  1873  and 
875,  as  having  a  form  of  government  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
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Matabele;  for  although  there  also  the  king  is  a  despot,  his  power  is  limited  by 
laws  which  place  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  many  degrees  above  that  of 
Matabele.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  authority 
that  the  king  will  sometimes  destroy  whole  villages  if  he  fancies  himself 
insulted  or  deceived.  The  huts  and  houses  of  the  Marutse-Mabunda  are  said 
to  be  veiy  clean  and  built  in  a  great  variety  of  style;  and  in  respect  of  cleanli- 
ness of  person  also  this  people  is  described  by  Dr.  Holub  as  superior  to  the 
other  tribes  of  South  Africa.  This  traveller  also  mentions  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  the  people  here  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  only  one  meal  a  day, 
after  which  they  give  themselves  up  to  festivities.  In  the  industrial  arts  they 
equal  if  they  do  not  surpass  the  Mashonas.  The  kingdom  of  Muata  Yamvo 
or  Matiamvo,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  formed  by  the  district  of  Lunda,  is 
subject  to  a  single  ruler,  who  appoints  and  deposes-  at  his  pleasure  the  gover- 
nors or  chiefs  of  the  different  districts  into  which  his  kingdom  is  divided. 
The  kingdom  was  visited  in  1875  by  Dr.  Pogge,  one  of  the  members  of  an 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  German  African  Society,  and  its  government  is 
described  as  extremely  barbarous.  Wholesale  executions  take  place  every  day. 
The  capital  is  Musumba,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Kasongo's 
kingdom,  to  the  east  of  that  of  Muata  Yamvo,  is  hardly  better  governed,  but  is 
described  by  Livingstone  and  Cameron  as  containing  some  very  productive  and 
tolerably  thickly  populated  districts.  In  Uganda  (Mtesa's  kingdom),  in  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  government  would  appear  from 
Stanley's  account  to  be  more  highly  organized  than  anywhere  else  in  the  interior 
of  South  Africa,  which  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
superior  density  of  the  population  in  that  quarter.  The  Gallas  (called  by 
themselves  Orma),  occupying  an  extensive  territory  stretching  from  the  arid 
plateaux  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of 
the  river  Tana  or  Dana,  are  almost  all  nomads,  and  accordingly  subject  to  no 
homogeneous  government;  but  in  customs  and  disposition  are  less  barbarous 
than  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  inner  Africa.  In  the  north,  where  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  Abyssinia,  they  have  in  part  adopted  Christianity  or 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  religious  ideas  of  those  who  are  still  heathen  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  adjoining  tribes.  The  position  accorded  to  women 
among  them  is  in  no  way  degraded,  and  the  people  generally  are  commended 
by  travellers  for  the  purity  of  their  morals.  Their  neighbours,  the  Somaulis, 
are  scarcely  known  except  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  and  where  they  adjoin  the 
Gallas  on  the  south.  The  accounts  given  of  them  are  various.  Usually  they  are 
described  as  rapacious  and  cruel  and  showing  a  strong  antipathy  to  Europeans;  but 
Capt.  Miles,  who  visited  the  north  Somauli  coast  in  1871,  speaks  of  the  people 
as  friendly,  quiet,  and  industrious,  but  miserably  poor.  The  general  account  of 
them  is,  however,  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they  all  go  armed,  and 
their  antipathy  to  Europeans  has  recently  been  substantiated  by  their  attach 
upon  the  Italian  expedition  which  was  proceeding  from  Zeila  to  Shoa  in  1879, 
They  claim  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  and  in  religion  they  are  all  Mohammedans. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  but  many  of  them  fim 
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employment  in  the  collection  of  gums,  and  among  these  of  olibanum  or  the  true 
frankincense,  the  trees  producing  which  (three  species  of  the  genus  Bosvvellia) 
grow  only  in  the  Somauli  country  and  some  parts  of  Arabia. 

So  far  foreign  nations  exert  only  a  comparatively  slight  influence  in  the 
government  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  we  now  have  under  review.  The  war- 
like Kaft're  tribe  of  the  Zulus  in  Zululand  has  been  brought  since  the  Zulu 
war  in  1879  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  British.  Their  land  has 
liecn  parcelled  out  among  several  chieftains,  who  have  been  obliged  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  British  as  paramount,  and  British  residents  have  been 
appointed,  one  for  North,  and  one  for  South  Zululand.  A  treaty  not  yet  ratified 
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by  Portugal  provides  for  the  cession  to  Britain  of  Lorenzo  Marques  on  Delagoa 
Hay  by  the  Portuguese,  who  claim  Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  the  whole  terri- 
tory northwards  to  the  Rovuma,  but  whose  actual  authority  extends  over  only 
a  few  small  coast  districts.  The  principal  of  these  Portuguese  stations  is  the  town 
of  Mozambique,  on  a  small  coral  island  near  the  coast,  in  about  15°  S.  lat.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Portuguese  governor,  and  has  a  secure  harbour  and  a  small  trade, 
principally  in  skins  and  ivory.  Zanzibar,  or  the  Suaheli  coast,  the  maritime 
4rip  stretching  northwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma  to  the  mouth  of  the 
•hiba,  is  subject  to  an  Arabic  sultan  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and 
the  inhabitants,  the  Suaheli,  now  contain  so  great  an  admixture  of  Arab  blood 
in  their  veins  that  they  usually  call  themselves  Arabs.  In  religion  they  are  all 
zealous  Mohammedans,  and  they  are  an  energetic  trading  people,  the  island 
if  Zanzibar,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  west  side,  the  capital  of  the 
-ultanate,  being  the  chief  centre  of  commerce  for  the  whole  of  Eastern  Africa. 
The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  about  615  miles  (nearly  three  times  as  great 
AS  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man),  and  a  population  of  about  210,000;  the  population 
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of  the  town  is  from  60,000  to  80,000.  Seen  from  the  sea  the  town  has  rather 
a  handsome  appearance,  its  white  stone  houses  standing  out  against  the  back- 
ground very  conspicuously;  but  the  interior  aspect  is  not  so  agreeable,  the  streets 
being  narrow,  crooked,  and  usually  filthy.  Formerly  the  great  staple  of  the 
trade  was  slaves,  but  now  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  ivory,  cloves,  pepper, 
and  skins  among  the  African  exports,  and  cottons  among  the  imports.  The 
great  traders  are  principally  natives  of  India  (Banyans),  whose  vessels,  called 
dhows,  are  found  in  all  seas  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  agents  (principally 
Arabs)  travel  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Since  January,  1873.  the 
British  Indian  Steamship  Company  has  maintained  monthly  communication 
between  Aden,  Zanzibar,  and  Madagascar,  and  the  trade  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  other  principal  places  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  beginning  in  the  south,  are 
Dar-es-Salam,  Quiloa,  Bagamoyo  (opposite  'the  island  of  Zanzibar),  and  Mombas. 
The  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  are  mostly  aggregates  of  lightly 
constructed  wooden  huts,  and  in  almost  every  case  are  surrounded  by  stockades 
designed  to  serve  as  a  defence.  The  tembes  or  houses  of  the  Arabs  settled  in  the 
interior  to  the  west  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  are  of  greater  pretensions  than  the 
native  huts.  Those  of  Ujiji  are  described  by  Stanley  as  "  solid,  spacious,  tiat- 
roofed  structures,  with  broad,  cool  verandahs  facing  the  public  roads."  Among 
the  Wapokomo,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tana,  it  is  the  custom,  according 
to  Denhardt,  a  recent  explorer  in  that  region,  for  the  youths  to  live  together 
in  large  huts  separate  from  their  parents.  On  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Congo, 
above  the  lower  falls,  the  villages,  or  rather  towns  (some  of  them  being  twro 
miles  in  length),  are  described  by  Stanley  as  having  broad  streets  bordered  by 
rows  of  well-built  houses,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  more  easterly  parts  of  Africa. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  or  Habesh  is  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Eastern  Africa,  now  inclosed 
by  Egyptian  territory  on  every  side  except  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
country  of  the  Gallas.  It  is  composed  of  the  districts  of  Shoa  in  the  south, 
Amhara  in  the  centre,  and  Tigr6  in  the  north.  Its  area  is  about  128,700  square 
iniles,  its  population  roughly  estimated  at  3,000,000,  or  about  28  to  the  square 
mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  more  marked  physical  features  of  the  country 
may  be  described  generally  as  consisting  of  a  vast  series  of  table-lands  of  various 
und  often  of  great  elevations,  and  of  numerous  ranges  of  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  some  of  them  of  very  singular  forms,  dispersed  over  the  surface 
in  apparently  the  wildest  confusion.  The  highest  mountains,  those  of  Semien. 
among  which  are  summits  reaching  nearly  15,000  feet  in  height,  occur  within  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Tacazze  as  it  flows  first  north  and  then  north-west, 
chasms  or  rents  that  occur  in  the  plateaux  are  often  of  appalling  depth,  and  an1 
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rendered  more  hideous  by  their  impenetrable  gloom,  their  summits  frequently 
not  being  more  than  200  or  300  yards  asunder.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
wild  and  rugged  appearance  of  the  country  generally,  it  contains  numerous 
valleys  and  plains  of  unequalled  beauty  and  fertility,  rich  in  all  the  most  valued 
productions  of  the  earth.  Many  of  these  favoured  districts  are  spoken  of  with 
rapture  by  travellers,  both  as  regards  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation  and  the 
salubrity  of  their  climates.  The  most  extensive  is  the  plain  of  Dembea,  lying 
round  Lake  Tsana,  emphatically  called  the  granary  of  the  country,  where  there 
reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  country 
the  rivers  are  all  remarkable  for  the  impetuosity  of  their  course,  and  for  the  large 
number  of  falls  and  rapids  by  which  their  course  is  interrupted.  To  this 
impetuosity  the  Tacazze,  the  principal  river  of  Abyssinia,  owes  its  name,  meaning 
"The  Terrible."  Many  of  the  larger  rivers  wind  in  and  out  at  the  base  of  lofty 
precipices  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of  peninsulas,  such  as  are  not  to  be  seen 
in  such  number  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  principal  lake  of  Abyssinia, 
Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea,  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water  above  40  miles  in 
length  by  about  33  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  lies  at  a  height  of  upwards 
of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  numerous  hot-springs  and  by  a  ring 
of  isolated  mountains  almost  entirely  composed  of  basalt,  trachyte,  or  other 
volcanic  rocks,  so  that  the  lake  may  be  regarded  as  filling  an  enormous  sunken 
crater.  Lake  Ashangi,  in  Tigre,  lies  8200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
chief  mineral  products  of  Abyssinia  are  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  and  salt.  Coal-beds 
appear  to  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Shoa,  but  the 
combustible  nature  of  that  fossil  is  scarcely  known  in  the  country.  Salt 
is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  a  salt  plain  on  the  eastern  border  of  Tigre. 
In  some  parts  the  incrustation  is  3  feet  deep;  but  in  general,  at  the  depth  of 
2  feet  it  is  too  much  mixed  with  earth  to  be  fit  for  use  in  its  native  state.  It  is 
cut  into  long  flat  pieces  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
CLIMATE,  VEGETATION,  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE.— The  climate  of  Abyssinia 
is  as  various  as  its  surface,  and  as  in  other  mountainous  countries  within  the 
tropics  the  zones  of  vegetation  are  a  marked  feature.  In  the  lower  districts,  the 
Oolas,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  (the  mean  temperature  ranging  from  77°  to  95° 
Fahr.)  gives  rise,  especially  in  swampy  localities,  to  noxious  exhalations,  which 
occasion  numerous  fatal  diseases.  In  this  zone  the  vegetation  is  tropical,  and 
the  swamps  are  covered  with  the  densest  primeval  forests,  haunted  by  lions, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  panthers,  zebras,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  monstrous  snakes, 
scorpions,  and  hosts  of  noxious  insects.  A  two-horned  rhinoceros  is  met  with, 
though  not  often.  Crocodiles  are  found  in  several  rivers,  and  a  much  dreaded 
species  of  formidable  size  in  the  Tacazze.  The  trees  of  this  zone  lose  their 
foliage  during  the  dry  season,  and  do  not  recover  it  till  the  rains  begin  again 
in  June.  The  rains,  always  accompanied  by  tremendous  tempests,  last  till 
September,  and  are  so  violent  as  to  put  a  stop  to  agricultural  labour  and  all 
other  out-door  operations.  The  finest  months  of  the  year  are  those  of  December 
and  January.  The  second  zone,  the  Woina-Dega,  from  4000  to  8000  feet  and 
upwards,  has  a  mean  temperature  ranging  from  57°  to  60°  Fahr.,  and  accordingly 
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similar  to  that  of  southern  Spain  and  Italy,  and  has  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  all  the  zones.  The  trees  belonging  to  this  zone  include  the  terebinth,  the 
moria  or  wild-olive  (forming  entire  woods),  various  species  of  Sycomorus,  the 
juniper,  besides  various  trees  peculiar  to  Abyssinia,  and  are  almost  all  evergreens. 
All  the  fruits  of  warm  climates  likewise  flourish  here,  and  also  all  the  grains  and 
pod-fruits  of  southern  Europe,  besides  a  very  small  native  grain  called  tef 
(Eragrostis  abyssinica),  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  used  for  food  in 
parts  of  Nubia,  but  which  here  forms  the  favourite  breadstuff.  The  bread  made 
from  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  with  a  sourish  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  Two  (in  some 
places  three)  crops  are  obtained  yearly,  the  seed  being  sown  in  one  field  while 
the  crop  is  being  gathered  in  the  next.  The  rich  pastures  of  this  zone  afford 
sustenance  to  abundance  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  camels,  mules,  and  asses. 
In  the  higher  parts  of  this  zone  is  found  the  species  of  monkey  called  macac  or 
macaque.  Bees  are  numerous,  honey  being  a  general  article  of  food;  locusts 
often  lay  the  land  waste,  and  the  saltsalya — a  fly  a  little  larger  than  a  bee — 
is  destructive  to  cattle  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  third  and  highest  zone, 
the  Dega,  the  day  temperature  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  48°  Fahr.,  and  on  the 
highest  points  the  thermometer  often  falls  below  freezing-point.  The  Dega 
consists  mainly  of  broad  plateaux  yielding  chiefly  clover  and  grass,  and  among 
grains  only  a  little  barley  and  oats.  Few  trees  are  met  with  except  a  rare  species 
of  mimosa  called  kosso,  and  the  gibara,  a  tree  or  plant  peculiar  to  Abyssinia, 
growing  to  the  height  of  about  1 6  feet,  bearing  bright  green  leaves  with  red  ribs, 
and  withering  after  it  has  blossomed. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE.— Manufactures  are  unimportant,  but 
are  not  entirely  neglected.  The  principal  is  that  of  cottons,  which  are  woven 
in  looms  of  very  simple  construction.  The  Abyssinians  are  said  to  excel  in 
tanning,  and  they  make  a  good  deal  of  parchment  from  sheep  and  goat  skins. 
The  foreign  trade  of  Abyssinia  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Massowa,  an  Egyptian 
town  on  the  Red  Sea,  north-east  of  Abyssinia,  The  merchants  are  mostly 
Mohammedans.  The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  civet,  honey,  wax,  gum,  hides, 
butter,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros  horns;  the  imports,  pepper,  anti- 
mony, bottles,  needles,  silks,  turkey-red  cloths,  tobacco,  cotton,  firearms,  &c. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  population  of  Abyssinia  is  composed  of  various  tribes, 
Avhom  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  off  from  one  another  by  physical  character- 
istics. All  the  inhabitants,  to  whatever  race  they  belong,  vary  in  colour  from  a 
dark  brown  to  a  yellow  brown,  compared  by  Bruce  to  pale  ink.  Along  the 
northern  and  western  base  of  the  plateaux  dwell  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Abyssinians  proper,  a  tribe  called  by  the  Abyssinians,  on  account  of  the 
extremely  dark  colour  of  their  skin,  Shankallas,-  that  is,  "  black  savages."  In 
the  south  of  Shoa  and  among  the  soldiery  throughout  the  country  are  numerous 
Gallas.  There  are  no  negroes  in  Abyssinia  except  the  slaves,  who  are  likewise 
the  only  blacks  in  the  country.  Corresponding  with  the  variety  of  tribes  then- 
is  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  but  most,  though  not  all,  of  these  may  be  referred 
to  two  languages  radically  different  from  one  another.  These  are  the  Amhanc 
and  Tigreic.  The  former,  spoken  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Tacazze,  has 
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been  adopted  as  the  court  and  official  language,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
especially  in  the  centre  and  south.  The  latter,  also  called  the  modern  Geez  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  older  dialect  now  extinct,  but  which  was  the  principal 
language  of  Abyssinia  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  is 
that  in  which  the  Abyssinian  Scriptures  are  written,  is  spoken  to  the  east  of 
the  Tacazze.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  adherents  of  Christi- 
anity, which  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  the  fourth  century.  Like  the 
Copts,  Armenians,  and  other  eastern  sects  they  are  Monophysites,  or  believers 
in  the  oneness  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Coptic  Church,  the 
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patriarch  of  Alexandria  nominating  and  consecrating  the  Abuna  or  local  head  of 
the  church  in  Abyssinia,  who  resides  at  Gondar.  The  whole  country  swarms 
with  priests  and  members  of  religious  orders,  who  have  as  a  rule  no  great 
reputation  for  sanctity,  but  are  said  rather  to  be  conspicuous  for  their  immorality 
and  indolence.  They  are  supported  partly  out  of  ecclesiastical  property,  partly 
by  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  by  begging,  and  the  whole  religion  of  the  people 
appears  to  consist  in  the  observance  of  empty  ceremonies  the  meaning  of  Avhich 
is  not  understood.  Such  being  the  state  of  matters  as  regards  religion,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  education  receives  but  little  attention.  Only 
those  children  who  are  intended  for  the  church  receive  a  little  instruction.  The 
others  are  allowed  to  grow  up  utterly  uncared  for,  so  far  as  their  mind  is  con- 
cerned, and  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  they  are  put  to  some  kind  of  employment. 
The  few  Mohammedans  and  native  Jews  (Falashas)  in  Abyssinia  are  morally  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  former  devote  themselves  to  trade  and 
the  farming  of  the  revenues;  the  latter,  unlike  their  kinsmen  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  are  industrious  agriculturists  and  handicraftsmen. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.— At  the  time  of  the  British  expedition 
to  Abyssinia  in  1868  the  whole  country  was  subject  to  a  single  ruler;  but  after 
the  overthrow  of  that  ruler,  which  followed  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Magdala  by  the  British,  the  country  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  two  kings 
appear  to  have  ultimately  established  themselves,  one  in  the  north  and  the  other 
in  the  south,  the  latter  having  the  title  of  the  King  of  Shoa.  In  1878  the 
former  made  an  attempt  to  exact  tribute  from  the  latter,  but  the  attempt  failed, 
and  the  two  kings  concluded  a  formal  peace.  The  capital  of  the  northern 
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kingdom  is  Gondar,  a  place  of  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants,  occupying  a  basaltic 
hill  about  22  miles  north  of  Lake  Tsana;  but  the  place  selected  by  the  present 
king  for  his  coronation  was  Axum  in  Tigre,  now  a  place  of  less  than  3000 
inhabitants,  but  in  ancient  times,  and  till  the  advent  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  embraced  besides  Abyssinia 
a  considerable  territory  on  different  sides.  The  King  of  Shoa  has  his  seat  at 
Ankober,  which  is  composed  of  about  3000  huts  scattered  over  the  ridge  and 
western  declivity  of  a  majestic  mountain,  on  the  very  summit  of  which  stands 
the  royal  residence,  a  very  unpretending  building. 
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MADAGASCAR  is  a  large  island  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  having  a 
length  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  an  average  breadth  of  about  250  miles,  and 
an  area  of  228,500  square  miles,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  thus  larger  than  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago except  Borneo. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  may  be  described  in  the  most  general  terms  as 
consisting  of  an  elevated  core  with  an  average  height  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet, 
overlooked  by  mountains  rising  in  some  cases  to  nearly  9000  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  plains  with  a  general  elevation  of  only  400  to  500  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  elevated  core,  however,  occupies  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
surface  in  the  north  and  east  than  in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  island  to  the  south  of  lat.  23°  s.  belongs  to  the  low  region. 
But  this  low  region  does  not  consist  entirely  of  plains,  for  to  it  indeed  belong 
the  only  proper  mountain  ranges  known  to  exist  in  the  island,  these  ranges 
lying  in  the  west  and  stretching  from  north  to  south,  one  of  them  apparently  in 
a  continuous  line  about  600  miles  in  length.  Geologically  the  elevated  core 
consists  almost  entirely  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  while  the  lower 
region  is  composed  chiefly  of  secondary  formations.  The  former  region  is 
traversed  by  a  line  of  extinct  volcanic  craters,  some  of  which  show  signs  of  a 
comparatively  recent  activity,  and  this  activity  is  still  manifested  occasionally  in 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremities  of  this  line  of  volcanic  action,  the  vents 
of  the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  north-west,  and  of  E6union  in  the  south-east. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  fossils  of  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  island  are 
remains  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  animal  no  longer  found  in  Madagascar,  those  of 
gigantic  tortoises,  and  of  a  gigant'.c  struthious  bird  recently  extinct,  known  to 
naturalists  as  the  ^Epyornis,  whose  egg,  measuring  12  by  9  inches,  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  known  bird.  The  rivers  of  Madagascar  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  yet  few  of  them  offer,  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  advantages  of 
internal  navigation. 

The  climate  of  Madagascar  is  various.  The  heat  on  the  coasts  is  often 
intense,  but  in  the  interior  the  temperature  is  more  moderate.  On  the  coasts 
the  rains  are  nearly  constant,  beginning  in  the  evening  and  lasting  sometimes 
all  night ;  in  the  interior  the  winter  is  dry  and  agreeable.  The  greatest  amount 
of  rainfall  takes  place  on  the  east  coast,  and  especially  on  the  north-east,  the  part 
directly  exposed  to  the  summer  monsoon.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Antanana- 
rivo, near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  about  39  inches.  The  elevated  region  of 
the  interior  and  the  districts  on  the  west  coast  are  healthy,  but  on  the  east 
coast  fever  prevails  which  is  specially  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Madagascar  is  a  belt  of 
dense  forest,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  fifteen  miles,  passing  round  the 
whole  island  and  broken  only  by  a  gap  in  the  north-west,  where  the  two  ends  of 
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the  forest  overlap.  It  is  found  at  all  levels,  from  6000  feet  to  the  water's  edge, 
which  it  touches  in  the  north-east,  the  part  of  the  island  where  the  rains  are 
most  abundant,  and  where  accordingly  the  forest  is  broadest  (about  forty  miles). 
The  trees  of  the  forest  include  lofty  palms,  hard-wooded  exogens  supplying  a 
great  variety  of  beautifully  veined  and  durable  timber,  and  a  large  number  of 
trees  remarkable  for  the  splendid  character  of  their  blossoms.  Of  all  the  trees 
of  Madagascar  the  most  striking  is  the  ravinala  or  traveller's  tree  (Urania  speciosd), 
which  gives  quite  a  unique  character  to  the  maritime  plains.  In  its  appearance 
it  resembles  a  palm,  its  stem  being  crowned  by  a  semicircle  of  oblong  leaves, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  banana,  spread  out  vertically  in  a  fan  shape;  and  it 
owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  traveller  may  supply  himself  with  water  from 
it  by  piercing  or  breaking  the  lower  end  of  the  leaf-stalks. 

Of  the  vegetable  products  grown  for  food  by  far  the  most  important  is  rice, 
and  next  after  rice  come  manioc  or  cassava,  sweet-potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes, 
ground-nuts,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  yams.  Ginger,  pepper,  and  indigo  grow 
wild  in  the  woods;  cotton,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  cultivated. 
Rice  is  exported  to  some  extent,  and  among  other  vegetable  exports  are  gum- 
copal  and  india-rubber. 

The  zoology  of  Madagascar  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  naturalists  on  account 
of  its  largely  isolated  character,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  such  affinities  as  it 
does  present  to  the  faunas  of  other  regions  often  connect  it  more  closely  with 
southern  Asia  than  with  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Africa.  So  much  is  this 
the  case  that  naturalists  have  been  led  to  regard  Madagascar  (along  with  the 
Mascarene  Islands  and  other  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean)  as  remnants  of  a 
former  continent  or  archipelago,  which  was  never  connected  with  Africa  as  that 
continent  exists  at  present,  but  which  must  have  been  connected  at  one  time 
with  land  that  now  forms  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  although  severed  from 
that  continent  at  a  period  remote  enough  to  account  for  the  absence  in  Madagascar 
of  many  types  found  in  these  other  regions,  and  the  presence  in  Madagascar 
of  many  types  not  found  in  these  regions.  The  mammals  of  Madagascar  are 
almost  throughout  the  entire  list  different  not  only  specifically  but  generically 
from  those  of  all  other  lands.  Whole  families  of  the  larger  mammals  are 
altogether  absent  in  that  island.  None  of  the  larger  felines,  for  example,  are 
found  there;  and  there  are  no  native  ungulata  except  a  species  of  river  hog,  not 
even  one  of  the  numerous  antelopes  that  scour  the  plains  of  Africa.  Humped 
cattle,  it  is  true,  are  now  found  in  immense  herds  in  the  island,  and  form  a 
large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  native, 
but  to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa  at  a  remote  period,  as  the  Cape  sheep 
and  horses  have  been  more  recently.  Of  the  land-birds  of  the  island  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  species  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  adjacent  con- 
tinents, and  most  of  these  are  birds  of  powerful  wing  or  of  wide  range.  The 
most  characteristic  families  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Madagascar  are  the 
Lemuridse,  the  insect-eating  Centetidae,  and,  among  the  Carnivora,  the  Viverridse 
or  civet  family.  Of  the  first-mentioned  family  the  two  largest  sub-families 
belong  exclusively  to  Madagascar,  while  other  members  of  the  family  are  found 
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in  Africa  and  India.  The  singular  animal  called  the  aye-aye,  allied  to  the 
lemurs,  is  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  Centetidse  are  peculiar  to  Madagascar 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  genus,  which  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
fact  that  has  led  some  zoologists  to  imagine  that  the  old  continent  to  which  they 
suppose  Madagascar  to  have  belonged  must  have  extended  westwards  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  Viverridse,  to  which  family  most  of  the  carnivorous 
animals  of  Madagascar  belong,  are  now  chiefly  found  elsewhere  in  Africa  and  the 
south-east  of  Asia,  though  in  miocene  times  they  nourished  also  in  Europe. 

The  minerals  of  Madagascar  comprise  some  of  the  most  useful  metals  in 
tolerable  abundance.  The  most  largely  developed  is  iron,  which  in  some  places 
is  found  almost  in  a  pure  state.  "  In  some  of  the  hills  it  is  so  plentiful  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  bearing  with  a  compass  from  the  deflection  caused  by  the 
iron  in  the  ground."  (The  Great  African  Island,  by  the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  jun.) 
Copper  and  silver,  iron  pyrites,  antimony,  oxide  of  manganese,  rock-salt,  nitre, 
and  a  substance  resembling  plumbago,  used  by  the  natives  to  colour  and  glaze 
pottery,  are  also  found. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Malagasy, 
appear  to  form  substantially  a  single  race,  though  they  have  received  a  consider- 
able intermixture  of  African  blood,  chiefly  through  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  also  a  certain  amount  of  Arab  intermixture.  All  the  tribes  speak  substan- 
tially the  same  tongue,  are  (if  pure-blooded)  of  the  same  colour  (a  light  olive), 
and  have  much  the  same  customs.  Differences  and  jealousies  have,  however, 
long  existed  among  them.  The  Hovas  are  the  ruling  tribe;  their  proper  country 
is  the  elevated  region  of  the  interior,  but  they  have  extended  their  sway  over 
most  of  the  island.  Among  the  other  chief  tribes  are  the  Betsimasaraka  on  the 
east  coast,  the  Betsileo  in  the  south  central  region,  and  the  Sakalava  in  the  west 
and  north.  The  total  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  or 
about  17  j  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  far  below  what  the  island  is  capable  of 
easily  sustaining.  The  Malagasy  belong  to  the  Malayan  race  of  peoples,  and 
speak  a  Malayan  language.  All  the  Malagasy  literature  is  now  in  the  Roman 
character,  introduced  by  the  missionaries  in  1818.  Several  newspapers  now 
appear  in  the  language. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  are  socially  divided  into  three  classes,  Andrians  or 
nobles,  free  commoners,  who  are  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dominant  tribe, 
Hovas,  and  slaves.  This  last  section  of  the  population  consists,  or  till  recently 
consisted,  partly  of  debtors  and  criminals  and  their  descendants,  partly  of 
prisoners  in  war  and  their  descendants,  and  partly  of  imported  Africans;  but  the 
last-mentioned  class  of  slaves  was  declared  free  in  1877.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  is  not  as  a  rule  an  unenviable  one.  In  the  coast  districts  the  houses  of 
the  better  class  are  built  of  wood,  and  so  good  is  the  native  carpentry  that  they 
are  perfectly  firm,  though  joined  without  nails.  The  dwellings  of  the  lower 
classes  are  constructed  of  bamboo  or  rushes,  or  even  of  clay.  In  the  interior, 
where  a  kind  of  red  clay  is  abundant,  that  material  is  largely  used  for  building. 
In  former  times,  when  the  country  was  in  a  more  unsettled  condition,  the 
villages  were  almost  always  built  on  the  tops  of  hills,  but  during  the  present 
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century  this  precaution  has  not  been  deemed  so  indispensable.  In  general  the 
Malagasy  show  much  aptitude  for  the  manual  arts.  As  silversmiths,  gunsmiths, 
and  carpenters  they  rapidly  acquire  the  art  of  Europeans;  and  with  looms  of 
the  rudest  construction  they  make  excellent  and  handsome  cloths.  The  principal 
article  of  dress  with  both  sexes  is  the  lamba,  a  piece  of  cloth  about  three  yards 
long  and  two  broad,  which  is  folded  round  the  body  above  the  arms,  one  end 
being  thrown  over  the  shoulder.  The  religion  of  the  Malagasy  is  a  rude  idolatry, 
a  kind  of  fetishism  or  worship  of  charms,  and  numerous  gross  superstitions  are 
current  among  them.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  superstitions  is  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  already  met  with  on  the  Loango  coast,  forbidding  the  perform- 
ance of  various  ordinary  actions.  Any  action  forbidden  by  such  a  superstitious 
custom  is  said  by  the  Malagasy  to  be  fady,  and  these  actions  differ  to  some 
extent  in  different  localities.  In  some  tribes  it  is  fady  for  a  person  to  mention 
his  own  name.  Formerly  an  accused  person  was  in  most  cases  subject  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  tanguin  or  tanghin,  a  poisonous  nut  which  operates  in  small  doses 
as  an  emetic.  He  swallowed  three  bits  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  and  then  drank  a 
broth  containing  the  tanghin.  If  he  threw  up  the  bits  of  skin  he  was  acquitted; 
otherwise  he  was  condemned  and  executed  at  once.  This  practice  was  abolished 
under  a  treaty  with  the  English  in  1865.  Of  late  years  Christianity  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  island.  Madagascar  was  first  made  the  scene  of 
missionary  labours  in  1818,  but,  some  years  after,  the  missionaries  were  banished 
and  the  native  Christians  persecuted,  and  the  island  was  not  re-opened  to  Euro- 
peans till  1862.  Since  then  Christianity  has  been  recognized  by  the  government, 
thousands  of  converts  have  been  made,  and  numerous  native  churches  built;  and 
the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity  is  said  to  be  manifest  in  the  improved 
clothing  and  dwellings  of  many  of  the  people,  the  higher  tone  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  relations"of  the  sexes  and  the  marriage  tie,  in  the  abolition  of  cruel 
punishments,  and  the  spread  of  education.  Since  the  recognition  of  Christianity 
by  the  government  all  public  work  has  been  stopped  and  all  markets  closed  on 
Sunday,  a  legal  day  of  rest  being  thus  established. 

The  government  of  Madagascar  is  a  monarchical  despotism,  but  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  ruler  becomes  weaker  the  further  you  are  removed 
from  the  capital.  Public  assemblies  are  still  called  and  addressed  by  the  sove- 
reign, but  not  consulted.  A  body  of  judges  sits  constantly  in  public  to  hear 
complaints  and  settle  disputes,  but  they  are  not  guided  by  any  written  code  of 
laws.  The  capital  is  Antananarivo,  a  town  of  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  ridge  from  400 
to  500  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar  is  the  small  island  of  St.  Marie,  occupied 
by  the  French  since  1820.  It  has  an  area  of  350  square  miles  (about  one  and 
a  half  times  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Man),  and  a  population  of  about  6000.  On 
the  north-west  coast  is  the  still  smaller  island  of  Nossibe  (75  square  miles), 
which  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Sakalava  in  1840.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  produces  rice,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  has  a  population  of  11,000. 

THE  COMORO  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  four  islands  lying  midway  between 
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the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar  and  Africa.  The  largest,  Great  Comoro,  has 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Great  Comoro  possesses  an  active  volcano 
upwards  of  8000  feet  in  height.  Mohilla,  the  most  important  of  the  islands,  is 
the  seat  of  an  active  trade  between  Madagascar  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and 
contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Arab  Suaheli,  Sakalava 
(Malagasy),  and  other  immigrants,  all  zealous  Mohammedans.  Mayotte,  one 
of  the  group,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  French  since  1841. 

THE  MASCAEENE  ISLANDS,  so  called  after  their  discoverer  Mascarenhas, 
a  Portuguese  navigator,  are  a  group  of  three  islands  east  of  Madagascar,  the 
largest  and  westernmost,  Reunion  or  Bourbon  (970  square  miles),  belonging 
since  1643  to  France;  the  other  two,  Mauritius  or  the  Isle  of  France  (713 
square  miles)  and  Rodriguez  belonging  to  the  British,  to  whom  they  were 
ceded  by  the  French  in  1814.  Like  the  Comoro  Islands  they  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  are  chiefly  composed  of  rugged  and  irregular  mountains.  Reunion 
has  a  volcano  (Piton  de  la  Fournaise)  still  active.  The  climate  is  warm  but 
healthy.  In  Mauritius  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  about  55°  to  90° 
Fahr.  Violent  and  destructive  hurricanes  are  frequent,  more  especially  in  March 
and  April.  All  the  islands  are  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  two  larger  produce 
great  quantities  of  sugar  (this  product  making  up  in  Mauritius  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  exports),  and  in  addition  to  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  manioc, 
indigo,  aloes,  cotton,  vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other  spices.  The  principal 
exports  of  Mauritius  besides  sugar  are  aloes  fibre,  vanilla,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  rum. 
The  products  of  Rodriguez  are  less  varied,  the  principal  being  rice,  wheat,  and 
maize.  The  chief  export  of  that  island  is  salt-fish.  The  revenue  of  Mauritius 
is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  duties,  licenses  on  trades  and  professions,  and 
railway  traffic  receipts,  there  being  in  that  island  nearly  70  miles  of  railway. 
The  language  chiefly  spoken  in  Mauritius  as  well  as  Reunion  is  French.  In  the 
two  chief  islands,  and  especially  in  Mauritius,  the  density  of  the  population 
corresponds  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  Mauritius  the  density 
is  nearly  500  to  the  square  mile,  in  Reunion  about  240;  in  Rodriguez,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  about  34.  The  actual  population  of  the  first  of  these  islands 
was  in  1878,  354,600;  that  of  Rodriguez,  1459;  that  of  Reunion  in  1877, 
182,000.  The  labouring  population  in  the  two  larger  islands  consists  largely  of 
coolies,  Indian  or  Chinese,  those  of  Mauritius  being  almost  entirely  from  India. 
In  1878  the  whole  population  of  this  island  of  Indian  origin  was  242,000, 
among  whom  were  five  males  for  every  three  females.  The  chief  town  in 
Mauritius  is  Port  Louis  with  a  population  of  26,000;  those  of  Re'union  are  St. 
Denis  (40,000),  St.  Pierre  (30,000),  and  St.  Paul  (25,000). 

DEPENDENCIES  OF  MAURITIUS.  Besides  Rodriguez  there  are  numerous 
slands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  dependent  on  the  British  governor  of  Mauritius. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  islands  forming  the  group  of  the  Seychelles, 
ying  about  fifteen  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Mascarene  Islands.  The  total 
irea  of  this  group  is  about  100  square  miles;  the  population  in  1878,  13,344, 
imong  whom  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  liberated  Africans  landed  here 
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from  slave-dhows  captured  by  British  cruisers.  The  largest  and  most  important 
member  of  the  group  is  Mahe.  All  the  islands  have  excellent  harbours,  and  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  principally  palms,  among  which  the  date- 
palm  and  the  coco-nut  are  the  chief.  Peculiar  to  the  group  is  the  palm  known 
to  botanists  as  the  Lodoicea  Seychellarum,  the  fruit  of  which,  the  largest  tree-fruit 
in  the  world,  sometimes  weighing  forty  pounds,  was  known  and  regarded  with 
wonder  long  before  the  tree  itself  w~as  known,  being  found  on  the  coasts  of 


Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

the  Maldive  Islands,  to  which  it  was  drifted  by  currents.  To  the  products  of  tho 
group  have  recently  been  added  coffee,  cacao,  and  vanilla,  and,  according  to  a 
blue-book  report,  "  it  will  not  be  long  before  Seychelles  gets  renowned "  for 
these  commodities.  "  The  Seychelles  climate  and  soil,"  the  same  report  adds, 
"give  practical  proof  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  surpass  these  islands, 
while  few  even  of  the  most  favoured  for  the  purpose  can  equal  them  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce  above  named,  or  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
raised."  Besides  the  Seychelles  the  still  smaller  group  of  the  Amirante 
Islands  to  the  south-west  are  also  dependent  on  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  and 
so  also  are  several  other  islands,  producing  principally  coco-nut  oil,  scattered 
over  the  seas  between  the  Seychelles  and  Madagascar. 


AMERICA. 


America  or  the  New  World,  the  largest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globo 
:cept  Asia,  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
i  the  north  by  the  Arctic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The 
taructeristic  feature  of  this  section  is  its  immense  meridian  length,  in  consequence 

which  it  lies  under  all  the  zones  except  the  Antarctic,  stretching  through 
iarly  126  degrees  of  latitude,  if  we  reckon  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
lainland  of  South  America,  and  through  128  degrees,  if  we  reckon  to  the  south 
oint  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  extreme  points  of  America  are — north,  the  most 
ortherly  point  of  Boothia  Felix,  in  the  Strait  of  Bellot,  lat.  71°  56'  N. ;  south, 
ape  Froward  on  the  mainland,  lat.  53°  54'  S.,  or  Cape  Horn  on  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
,t.  55°  59'  s. ;  west,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in  Alaska,  Ion.  167°  59'  w. ;  and  east, 
le  Point  de  Guia  in  Brazil,  Ion.  34°  47'  w. 

The  entire  American  continent  has  a  length  of  about  9500  miles,  a  maximum 
readth,  between  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Cape  Charles  in  North  America, 

3500  miles,  a  coast  line  of  43,200  miles,  equal  to  about  one  mile  of  coast  for 
•ery  340  square  miles  of  mainland  area,  that  area  amounting  to  about  14,650,000 
[uare  miles,  while  the  total  area  including  the  islands  (but  not  the  northern 
chipelago)  is  about  14,753,000  square  miles,  or  164  times  that  of  Great  Britain, 
e  area  of  Asia  being  191  times  the  latter  amount. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— Two -thirds  of  the  area  of  America  is  flat  or  com- 
.ratively  low-lying,  and  in  both  North  and  South  America  the  relative  position 

highland  and  lowland  is  very  uniform.  The  lofty  mountain  systems  of  the 
jcky  Mountains  and  the  Andes,  which  stretch  from  north  to  south  between  the 

tremities  of  the  continent,  on  a  base  of  4,586,000  square  miles,  are  generally 

no  great  distance  from  the  west  shore,  and  on  the  east  sink  gradually  down 
'<>  boundless  flats,  on  which  only  a  few  isolated  mountain  groups  occasionally 

e.     The  only  considerable  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  these  two  great 

mutain  systems  consists  in  the  depression  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  rises 
;  most  parts  only  from  500  to  600  feet  above  sea-level.  Between  the  two 
Duntain  systems  there  are  both  discrepancies  and  resemblances;  but  the 
<;crepancies  are  more  numerous  and  decided.  Thus  the  Cordilleras  of  South 
-aerica  descend  by  steep  short  terraces  to  the  sea-shore,  or  to  a  narrow  belt  of 
lei  land  immediately  adjoining  it,  form  regular  chains,  display  the  loftiest 
1-sses  of  all  America,  and  send  out  only  short  branches  to  the  eastern  plains; 
vereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  North  American  cordilleras  lean,  in  the  west,  on 
evated  plateaux,  so  as-  to  favour  a  large  development  of  rivers,  are  less  vertical 
i  their  structure,  and  less  high,  and  send  to  the  east  more  extensive  ramifications. 
Je  great  American  plain  commences  with  few  interruptions  at  the  eastern 
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base  of  the  mountains,  and  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  t 
south  extremity  of  Patagonia. 

The  connection  between  the  two  continental  masses  of  North  and  Sou 
America  is  geologically  of  comparatively  recent  date.     As  late  as  the  tertia; 
period  these  two  masses  were  separated  by  a  strait  instead  of  being  connected 
an  isthmus. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— Of  the  many  advantages  the  New  World  has  over 
Old,  none  is  so  striking  as  the  extent  of  its  river  systems,  which  on  the  east  s 
of  the  mountains  fill  almost  every  part  of  the  continent.  Sometimes  rh 
traversing  the  same  plains,  and  nearly  on  the  same  levels,  open  communicati 
with  each  other,  especially  when  their  waters  are  high,  and  form  a  kind  of 
work  In  this  way  it  frequently  becomes  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of 
basin  of  any  river,  and  to  say  where  the  watershed  separating  it  from  ot 
basins  properly  begins.  Of  this  peculiarity  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Cassiquiari,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Rio  Negro  and  joining  the  Orinc 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  canal,  uniting  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amaz 
South  America  has  the  largest  river  in  the  world  in  respect  of  volume  of  wa 
and  North  America  possesses  the  largest  fresh-water  lake,  as  well  as  the  m 
extensive  group  of  lakes  in  the  world. 

FLORA  AND  FAUNA,— Both  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  New  World  exhi 
as  might  be  expected,  characteristic  differences  from  those  of  the  Old.  As  rega 
the  vegetable  kingdom  no  more  striking  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  se 
ration  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  than  the  fact  that  out  of  the  thouss 
species  composing  the  palm  family,  so  abundantly  represented  in  both  hemisphei 
only  three  (the  Elceis  guineensis  or  oil-palm,  the  Cocos  nucifera  or  coco-nut  pa 
and  the  Raphia  vinifera)  are  common  to  both.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  tl 
since  the  commencement  of  active  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Old  World  and  the  New,  the  former  has  given  to  the  latter  a  greater  number 
important  food-yielding  plants  and  a  greater  number  of  weeds  than  it  has  recen 
thence.  The  only  valuable  grain  for  which  the  Old  World  is  indebted  to  1 
New  is  maize,  which  was  almost  the  only  grain  cultivated  by  the  natives  bef< 
the  advent  of  Europeans,  and  the  only  other  food-plant  of  the  first  importar 
derived  from  the  western  hemisphere  is  the  potato.  In  the  case  of  weeds  t 
difference  is  even  more  striking.  For  while  the  whole  of  the  North  Americ 
continent  is  more  or  less  overrun  with  European  weeds  (according  to  Agassis 
roadside  weeds  of  the  New  England  states  to  the  number  of  130  are  all  Europea 
only  a  very  few  American  weeds  have  established  themselves  in  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  fauna  of  the  New  World  it  has  been  observed  in  gene 
that  it  belongs  as  a  whole  to  a  lower  stage  of  organization  than  that  of  the  0 
The  animals  most  distinguished  for  size,  strength,  and  ferocity  of  disposition 
confined  to  the  Old  World,  their  nearest  allies  in  the  New  World  being  notal 
weaker  and  less  daring  and  savage;  and  so  also  the  swiftest  and  most  agile,  t 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  among  quadrupeds,  and  likewise  those  most  use! 
to  man  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  1 
Edentata,  including  the  whole  family  of  the  sloths  and  those  singular  animals  t 
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tnti'uters  and  the  armadillos,  belong  to  America.  Like  the  Old  World  flora  the 
Jld  World  fauna  also  has  invaded  the  New  World  with  more  success  than  that 
if  the  New  has  done  the  Old.  Among  domesticated  animals  the  Old  World  has 
applied  the  New  with  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  while  among  wild  animals  the 
Jack  and  brown  rat  have  in  turn  occupied  a  wide  domain  in  North  America,  and 
nice,  sparrows,  and  a  whole  host  of  insects,  some  of  them  very  destructive,  but 
••thers,  like  the  honey  bee,  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  "  English  fly,"  useful, 
;iave  been  equally  successful  emigrants.  As  against  that,  but  few  of  the  pests 
hat  prey  on  the  American  fruit-trees  have  yet  obtained  a  footing  in  Europe, 
,hough  there  is  one  important  exception  in  the  gall-louse  (Phylloxera  vastatrix) 
irhich  has  wrought  so  much  damage  in  the  vineyards  of  France  and  other 
ountries. 

PEOPLE.— The  origin  of  the  indigenous  population  of  America  cannot  now 
traced.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  man  was  in  existence  at  a 
ery  early  period  in  the  western  hemisphere.     Human  skeletons,  together  with 
rticles  made  by  man,  have  been  found   near   New  Orleans,  in  Florida,  in 
lissouri,  Kansas,  California,  in  the  volcanic  deposits  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador, 
ad  elsewhere,  all  under  conditions  indicative  of  remote  antiquity.     Still  more 
umerous  evidences,  however,  exist  to  show  that  America  was  inhabited  at  a 
.ter  date  by  a  people  who  were  yet  long  antecedent  to  the  present  races  or 
ibes  by  which  the  soil  is  occupied.     These  evidences  are  found  in  a  number  of 
tounds  and  inclosures  scattered  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  containing 
•iiaments  and  utensils  belonging  to  the  people  by  whom  they  were  built.     From 
aracter  of  these  remains  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  social  condition 
this  primitive  people  was  far  above  that  of  the  wandering  Indians  who  suc- 
ded  them.     Most  of  the  inclosures  are  perfectly  regular  in  form.     Squares 
id  circles   are   the   prevailing   shapes,  but   there   are  also  quadrangles  with 
lequal  sides,  ellipses,  and  polygons.     Some  of  them  appear  to  have  served  as 
rtifications  and  others  to  have  been  intended  for  religious  and  other  services. 
ie  mounds  or  hills  are  generally  conical  in  form,  often  truncated,  and  some- 
nes  terraced,  and  have  a  stair  or  winding  path  leading  to  the  summit.     Their 
e  seems  to  have  been  for  sacrifices  or  other  religious  rites  or  for  burials. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  America,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Esquimaux, 
\  i-  all  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  physical  formation,  and  also, 
:i  in  a  less  obvious  degree,  in  intellectual  character,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
'  their  being  one  family.     They  are  distinguished  by  long  straight  black  hair, 
1  'ininent  cheek-bones,  and  little  hair  on  the  face.     The  eyes  are  small,  deep 
.  and  often  oblique,  the  nose  broad  and  arched,   the  mouth  large,  the  lips 
The  race  which  they  most  nearly  resemble  in  outward  appearance  is  the 
>lian,  the  most  prominent  distinguishing  feature  between  the  two  being 
t-  arched  nose  of  the  American  race.     The  colour  of  the  skin  is  for  the  most 
"t  brown,  but  the  shades  are  of  almost  every  degree  of  darkness. 
The  languages  of  the  race  are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  upwards  of  four 
I  ndred,  and  although  they  show  a  certain  affinity  to  one  another  in  their  some- 
^  at  complicated  structure,  yet  they  differ  from  one  another  to  a  remarkable 
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extent  in  their  roots,  and  present  but  few  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Ian 
guages  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  most  marked  general  character 
istic  is  the  prevalence  of  compound  words  of  great  length  formed  with  grea' 
regularity  aiid  system,  on  which  account  they  are  often  called  polysynthetii 
languages.  So  far  is  this  method  of  synthesis  carried  that  often  single  word 
embrace  a  whole  sentence.  The  most  prominent  part  of  speech  is  the  verb, 
which  absorbs  noun,  pronoun,  and  adjective.  Declensions  proper  are  altogethe 
wanting  in  many  dialects,  but  the  verbs  are  always  complete  and  regular  ii 
every  form. 

When  the  Europeans  first  became  well  acquainted  with  the  New  World  the; 
found  a  population  presenting  man  under  many  aspects  and  society  in  variou 
stages,  from  the  semi-civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  brutal  abaseme 
of  savage  life.  The  indigenous  civilization  spread  simultaneously  from  thr 
central  points — the  lofty  plains  of  Peru,  Cundinamarca,  and  Mexico.  T 
Peruvians,  under  their  princes  and  high-priests,  the  Incas  or  sons  of  the  su 
were  trained  by  the  forms  of  the  mild  religion  of  Manco  Capac  into  a  peaceab 
but  effeminate  people.  The  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of  the  high  land  of  Analm 
were  ruled  in  a  more  politic  and  warlike  spirit  by  the  Caciques;  while  in  th 
centre,  betwixt  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  Muiscas  in  Cundinamarca  had  a  spiritu 
and  a  temporal  head.  All  of  them,  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Mexico,  practise 
agriculture,  mechanical  trades  and  arts,  and  have  left  behind  them  remains  of 
peculiar  civilization.  Ever  since  the  discovery  of  America  at  the  close  of  tl 
fifteenth  century  Europeans  of  all  nations  have  crowded  into  it;  and  the  con 
paratively  feeble  native  races,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  treatment  t 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  while  to 
large  extent  also  they  have  lost  their  distinctive  features  by  intermixtures  wit 
whites,  and  also  with  negroes  brought  from  Africa  to  work  as  slaves.  Thes 
mixed  races  the  Spaniards  distinguish  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Mestizos  (c 
mixed  European  and  Indian  blood),  Mulattoes  (of  mixed  European  and  NCUT 
blood),  Zambos  (of  mixed  Negro  and  Indian  blood),  &c.,  while  the  nativ 
descendants  of  European  parents  are  called  Creoles.  In  some  parts  of  Nort 
America  the  Indians,  where  kindly  treated,  have  shown  a  great  and  even  in  a  fei 
cases  a  surprising  capacity  for  advancing  in  civilization,  and  the  tendency  of  th 
race  to  dwindle  away  before  the  European  intruders  has  in  consequence  bee 
arrested.  In  any  case,  however,  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  race  to  b 
ultimately  absorbed  by  the  greatly  more  numerous  descendants  of  Europea 
stock.  So  far  has  this  absorption  in  some  cases  already  proceeded,  that  accordin 
to  Prof.  Wilson  of  Toronto,  the  blood  of  the  so-called  "  red  man  "  flows  in  tli 
veins  of  every  class  of  Canadian  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  many  < 
those  who  are  treated  by  the  government  as  Indians  are  as  white  as  many  ( 
their  "  pale-faced  "  countrymen.  The  name  Indian,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  a 
entire  misnomer,  and  is  originally  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  discoverers  of  Amena 
who  thought  that  the  land  discovered  by  them  was  part  of  India.  The  Q6su 
nation  "red  men"  is  also  to  some  extent  a  misnomer,  or  at  least  is  not  due  t 
the  colour  of  their  skin,  which  we  have  already  seen  is  brown,  but  to  the 
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practice  of  colouring  their  faces  with  the  ochre  found  in  the  soil.  The  total 
population  of  the  New  World,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Behm  and  Wagner's 
Brriilb'niurj  der  Erde  for  1880,  corrected  for  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  census  of  that  year,  amounts  to  about  98,500,000.  Of 
this  total  about  55  per  cent  are  whites  of  Germanic  origin,  and  the  whites  and 
mixed  races  of  Romance  origin  may  be  estimated  to  make  up  about  23  per  cent, 
Indians  (chiefly  in  Mexico  and  the  countries  to  the  south)  about  12  per  cent, 
and  Negroes  (in  the  United  States  and  Brazil)  about  1 1  per  cent. 

DISCOVERY  AND  NAME.— The  merit  of  first  unlocking  the  New  World  to 
modem   Europe   belongs   to   the   Genoese   Christopher   Columbus,  who,    after 
,a  voyage  of  discovery  as  dangerous  as  it  was  fortunate,  discovered,  in  October, 
1492,  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  named  it  San  Salvador.     The  main- 
land was  first  seen  in  1497  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  sailed  under  the  patronage 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  Europeans  had  in  the 
earlier  part   of   the  middle  ages,   and   on  different   occasions,   discovered   the 
American  coasts;   and  it  has  even  been  pretty  well  established  from  Chinese 
books  that  it  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
So  much  at  least  is  beyond  doubt  that  at  that  period  Chinese  vessels  had  sailed 
to  a  country  which  they  called  Foosang,  and  it  is  asserted  that  no  other  part 
of  the  world  corresponds  to  the  description  given  of  Foosang  by  the  Chinese 
except  Central  America.     The  Europeans  who  first  sighted  land  belonging  to  the 
New  World  were  Northmen,  who  proceeding  from  Iceland  discovered  the  north 
polar  land  of   Greenland.      The  Icelander   Bjorne  Herjulfson,  in   986,  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  which  in  the  year 
1000  were  visited  by  Leif  the  Lucky,  and  named  by  him  Vinland.     These  and 
)ther  discoveries,  however,  had  no  influence  on  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  and 
t  is  only  since  the  voyage  of  that  navigator  that  regular  communication  has 
>een  maintained  between  the  two  hemispheres;  so  that  that  event  must  remain 
or  ever  one  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  history  of  civilization.     The  honour 
i  giving  name  to  the  continent  has  nevertheless  fallen  to  a  different  person  from 
he  discoverer.     The  name  America  is  derived  from  the  first  part  of  that  of 
Vmerigo  Vespucci,  a  navigator  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
••ntury,  whose  descriptions  of  the  New  World  Avere  very  popular  in  their  time. 
"lie  name  was  first  proposed  only  for  certain  parts  of  South  America,  the 
-'•'•very  of  which  was  attributed  to  Vespucci,  but  once  suggested  it  gradual! v 
cquired  a  wider  application,  and  its  g3iieral  adoption  as  the  name  for  the  whole 
•ntinent  was  due  to  the  great  atlas  of  Ortelius  published  in  1570. 
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North  America,  the  northern  half  of  the  western  continent,  or  New  World, 
measured  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  Mexico,  extends  from  lat.  15°  N.  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  but  if  we  take  it  to  include  Central  America  with  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  which  politically  belongs  to  the  South  American  states  of  Columbia, 
then  its  southern  point  lies  in  about  7°  x.  East  to  west  it  extends  from  55°  30' 
to  168°  w.  Ion.  The  total  area,  including  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
is  about  7,900,000  square  miles,  or  about  seven-thirteenths  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  New  World.  The  length  of  the  coast-line  is  estimated  at  about  27,500  miles, 
or  about  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  288  square  miles  of  mainland  area. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  backbone  of  this  continent,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  treating  of  the  New  World  as  a  whole,  is  formed  by  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
This  mountain  system,  where  it  is  most  fully  developed,  may  be  divided  into 
three  chief  regions — on  the  east  the  double  chain  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  proper, 
then  a  region  of  lofty,  broken,  and  irregular  table-lands,  and  on  the  west  a  very 
high  and  irregular  mountain  chain,  which  includes  the  Pacific  Alps  of  the  north- 
west, the  Cascade  Eange  in  British  Columbia  and  the  north-west  of  the  United 
States,  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  the  Peninsular  chain  of  California, 
all  the  chains  belonging  to  the  system  having  some  link  of  connection,  however 
obscure.  The  base  of  the  mountain  system  at  the  broadest  has  a  breadth 
of  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  average  eastern  slope  seldom  exceeds  ten  feet 
in  a  mile.  The  highest  part  is  south  of  lat.  53°  N.,  where  numerous  peaks  rise 
far  above  the  snow-line.  In  Colorado  there  is  a  great  number  of  peaks  which 
rise  more  than  14,000  feet  above  sea-level;  Mount  Hooker  on  the  eastern  border 
of  British  Columbia  is  said  to  have  a  height  of  15,700  feet,  and  Orizaba  in  Mexico 
rises  to  a  height  of  17,380  feet.  Further  north  the  summits  decrease  to  4000 
and  2000  feet,  though  Mount  St.  Elias,  a  volcanic  cone  on  the  frontier  of  Alaska, 
has  a  height  of  nearly  15,000  feet  according  to  the  lowest  estimate.  The  most 
extensive  table-land  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  that  known  as  the  Great  Basin 
or  Fremont's  Basin,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Wahsatch  Eange,  and  having  an  extent  of  about  450  miles  both  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south.  The  lowest  part  of  this  basin  is  4200  feet  above  sea- 
level,  but  the  depressions  occur  near  its  outer  margin,  where  all  the  drainage 
is  collected  in  salt  lakes,  the  central  portion  rising  to  a  much  greater  elevation 
and  being  broken  into  a  series  of  detached  ridges.  Another  extensive  plateau, 
from  6000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  occupies  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  and 
is  overlooked  by  several  volcanoes;  and  a  third  occurs  in  New  Mexico  with  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet.  The  only  other  great  mountain  chain 
of  North  America  is  that  called  the  Alleghanies  or  Appalachian  Mountains  near 
the  east  coast.  This  system  stretches  from  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  the  south- 
west to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  north-east,  and  we  may  even  include 
in  it  the  Watchish  or  Wotchish  Mountains  of  Labrador.  In  the  north-east 
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it  comprehends  the  Green  Mountains,  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  Adirondack 
group;  from  Pennsylvania  southward  Alleghany  Mountains  is  the  name  that 
strictly  belongs  to  it.  The  Alleghanies  consist  chiefly  of  four  separate  groups 
crossing  the  country  in  the  same  general  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
In  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  system,  the  breadth  of  these 
mountains  including  the  intervening  valleys  is  about  a  hundred  miles.  Towards 
the  extremities  they  decrease  in  breadth  but  increase  in  height.  Their  mean 
elevation  does  not  exceed  2500  feet.  The  Black  Dome  in  North  Carolina  is  6707 
feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  6228  feet.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  are  no  high  peaks,  and  the  crests  of  the  ridges  seen  at  the  horizon  appear 
as  unindented  lines.  Among  the  remarkable  features  of  this  mountain  system 
are  the  gaps  or  chasms  through  which  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Potomac 
find  a  passage. 

RIVERS.— The  great  watershed  of  the  North  American  continent  is  formed  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  which  the  rivers  flow  on  the  east  side  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Mexican  Gulf  or  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific. 
At  more  than  one  point  in  the  system  the  water-parting  is  formed  by  a  lake 
or  marsh  sending  a  stream  on  one  side  to  the  Pacific  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Atlantic.  Examples  of  this  have  been  found  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  Wind 
River  Mountains,  and  the  Yellowstone  Region,  the  last  occurring  at  what  is  hence 
known  as  the  Two  Ocean  Pass,  in  44°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  110°  w.  Ion.,  at  the  height 
of  8081  feet  above  sea-level.  The  principal  rivers  of  North  America  are  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  former  has  its  origin  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  at  a  part  of  that  system  where  not  only  it  but  also  two  others 
of  the  largest  American  rivers,  the  Columbia  and  the  Colorado,  take  their  rise 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  The  Missouri,  which  is  the  longest  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  and  is  more  properly  regarded  as  the  upper  part  of  that  river  itself, 
is  formed,  about  lat.  45°  20'  N.,  Ion.  110°  30'  w.,  by  the  junction  of  three  streams, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  27°  N.,  traversing  in  its  course 
a  distance  estimated  at  about  4150  miles.  The  St.  Lawrence  rises  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Louis  in  lat.  47°  45'  N.,  Ion.  93°  w.,  flows  north-east  by  north, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  more  than  100  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth.  The  Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  Ohio,  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  have  their  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  has 
also  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
same  mountains  give  rise  on  their  eastern  slopes  to  the  Canadian  rivers,  the 
Saskatchewan,  Athabasca,  and  Peace.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  from  the 
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Mississippi-Missouri,  .  .  . 

4150 

1,244,000 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 

1800 

240,000 

St.  Lawrence, 

750* 

336,000 

Columbia, 

1400 

298,000 

Peace  and  Mackenzie,  . 

2000 

443,000 

Colorado, 

1200 

257,000 

Saskatchewan          and 

Yukon,            

2000 

9 

Nelson, 

1730 

432,000 

Fraser, 

1000 

9 

Below  Lake  Ontario. 
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western  slopes  are  the  Colorado,  Columbia,  Fraser,  and  Yukon.  The  table  in 
the  preceding  page  shows  the  estimated  length  of  course  and  area  of  basin  of 
the  principal  North  American  rivers. 

LAKES.— In  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of  its  lakes,  and  in  the  internal 
means  of  commercial  intercourse  afforded  by  these,  North  America  is  unequalled 

by  any  other  continent. 
The  chain  of  great  lakes 
separating  Canada  and  the 
United  States  along  part 
of  their  boundary  has  a 
total  area  of  about  94,000 
square  miles  (rather  more 
than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain), and  the  largest  of 
them,  Lake  Superior, 
which  has  a  length  of  400 
and  a  breadth  of  160  miles, 
and  a  mean  depth  of  about 
900  feet,  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world,  its  whole  area  being 
estimated  at  about  32,000 
square  miles.  Of  Lake 
Huron  the  estimated  area 
is  24,000  square  miles, 
of  Lake  Michigan  24,000, 
of  Lake  St.  Clair  750,  of 
Lake  Erie  9500,  of  Lake 
Ontario  7600.  The  height 
of  the  surface  of  Lake 
Superior  above  sea-level 
is  635  feet,  of  Huron  and 
Michigan  578  feet,  of  Erie 
560,  and  of  Ontario  230 
feet.  The  distance  be- 
tween Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  is  only  35  miles, 
and  within  that  distance, 
as  is  evident  from  the  figures  just  given,  the  river  connecting  the  two 
has  to  make  a  descent  of  330  feet.  This  it  does  in  part  by  a  tremendous 
cataract,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  Just  where  the  cataract  occurs 
the  river,  called  the  Niagara,  is  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  two  portions, 
the  larger  of  which,  on  the  Canadian  side,  has  a  breadth  of  about  600  yards 
and  precipitates  itself  down  a  height  of  158  feet,  while  the  smaller  has  a 
direct  fall  of  167  feet.  The  deepest  of  the  lakes  is  Huron,  in  one  part  of 


Horse-shoe  Fall  (Niagara),  from  Goat  Island. 
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which  leads  have  been  sunk,  it  is  said,  to  a  depth  of  1800  feet  Avithout  finding 
a  bottom.  All  the  lakes  are  simple  depressions  in  the  course  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  watershed  surrounding  them  being  only  a  few  miles  from  their 
shores,  thus  leaving  only  a  limited  zone  of  drainage.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
level  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  dotted  over  with  larger  and  smaller 
lakes,  presenting  in  the  irregularity  of  their  distribution,  size,  and  outline 
a  marked  correspondence  to  the  European  lakes  in  north-western  Russia  and 
Scandinavia,  and  resembling  these  also  in  certain  other  respects  which  have  led 
some  geologists  to  conclude  that  both  groups  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause, 
the  grinding  power  of  ice  in  a  former  geological  epoch.  Some  of  these  Canadian 
lakes,  such  as  Lake  Winnipeg,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  exceed 
in  magnitude  the  smaller  of  the  lakes  of  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Of  the  salt  lakes  already  referred  to  as  occupying  the  Great 
Basin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  largest  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is 
90  miles  in  length  by  from  20  to  35  in  breadth.  It  lies  4200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  only  60  feet. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the 
geology  of  this  continent  is  the  existence  here  over  a  wide  area  of  the  oldest 
known  stratified  rocks.  The  whole  of  Canada  Proper  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Labrador  Peninsula  are  underlaid  by 
these  strata,  to  which  the  name  of  Laurentian  has  been  given  from  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  From  these  has  been  obtained  the  oldest  known  fossil  (if  fossil  it 
be),  the  Eozoon  Canadense.  The  geology  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  recently 
been  examined  by  a  party  of  skilled  geologists  under  the  direction  of 
F.  V.  Hayden,  and  from  their  labours  it  appears  that  the  several  ranges  of  that 
system  all  contain  a  nucleus  of  granite  or  gneiss,  flanked  by  metamorphic  and 
fossiliferous  rocks  ascending  to  the  pliocene  formations  of  the  tertiary  period, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  late  in  that  period  before  the  mountains 
of, this  system  attained  their  full  altitude.  Igneous  and  volcanic  rocks  abound 
in  the  Mountains  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  amidst  these  mountains  lies  the 
famous  Yellowstone  Region,  remarkable  for  its  grand  mountain  scenery,  beautiful 
lakes,  and  mighty  cataracts,  and  still  more  for  its  canons  or  chasmy  river  beds, 
its  hot  springs  and  tremendous  geysers.  In  several  of  the  higher  peaks  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Appalachian  system  there  is  a  nucleus  of  granitic  or  meta- 
morphic rocks,  but  the  prevailing  rocks  in  that  system  are  stratified  formations 
of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  carboniferous  ages,  the  Silurian  strata  attaining 
a  great  thickness.  Crystalline  and  Silurian  rocks  form  the  substratum  of  Mexico, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  igneous  and  volcanic  rocks  and  secondary  limestone. 

The  principal  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  Formerly 
the  first  three  were  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  Mexico;  but  now  gold  is 
found  most  abundantly  in  California,  silver  in  Nevada,  and  copper  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  coal-fields  of  North  America 
are  of  prodigious  extent.  The  Appalachian  coal-field,  stretching  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  of  Alabama,  a  distance  of  850  miles,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  280,  contains  an  area  of  workable  coal-beds  estimated  at 
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60,000  square  miles;  aiid  in  the  North-west  Territories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  there  is  a  vast  area,  believed  to  be  not  much  less  than  half  a  million 
square  miles,  underlaid  by  true  coal,  this  area  commencing  about  150  miles  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  lat.  53°  N.,  and  appearing  to  stretch  continuously, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  300  miles,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Iron  is 
worked  in  many  parts  of  the  States,  principally,  however,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Salt  is  likewise  widely  diffused.  Large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  procured 
in  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  also  in  Canada. 

CLIMATE.— In  considering  the  climate  of  North  America  as  a  whole  it  will 
bo  of  service  to  compare  this  continent  with  Europe  and  Asia  together,  the 


The  Great  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

continental  mass  to  which  the  name  of  Eurasia  has  been  given  by  some  writers; 
and  when  we  do  so  we  shall  find  both  points  of  correspondence  and  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  land-masses.  Both  lie  between  two  seas  and  have 
their  western  shores  exposed  to  the  heat-bearing  winds  and  marine  currents  from 
the  south-west  or  equatorial  regions,  while  both  have  their  north-eastern  shores 
washed  by  cold  currents  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  both  accordingly  the 
western  parts  are  the  warmer  and  the  isothermal  lines  sink  as  we  proceed  east- 
wards, and  in  both  too  the  greatest  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  to  be  found 
in  the  regions  lying  to  the  east.  For  this  reason  the  American  towns  on  or 
near  the  Atlantic  coast  have  a  temperature  corresponding  rather  with  that  of 
Asiatic  towns  on  or  near  the  Pacific  coast  than  with  those  of  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Europe,  which  latter  have  in  fact  a  winter  temperature  about  ten  degrees 
higher  than  places  of  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  Even 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  though  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  corresponding 
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latitudes  in  western  Europe,  a  circumstance  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained 
by  the  difference  in  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  waters  on  the  west  of 
the  respective  continents.  To  illustrate  the  amount  of  this  difference  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  mean  summer  temperature  of  San  Francisco  in  about  lat.  38° 
N.  is  the  same  as  that  of  Edinburgh  in  about  lat.  56°  N.  As  regards  the  range 
of  temperature  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  continent  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  Atlantic  States  it  amounts  to  110°  or  more,  while  at  San  Diego  in  the 
south  of  California  it  is  only  50°  Fahr.  The  difference  between  the  mean 
summer  and  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  San  Francisco  is  only  8°.  While 
North  America  and  Eurasia  thus  resemble  one  another  in  the  superior  mildness 
of  their  western  as  compared  with  their  eastern  shores,  a  difference  between 
them  in  respect  of  temperature  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  disposition  of 
their  great  mountain  chains.  In  America  the  Rocky  Mountains  running  north 
and  south  near  the  west  coast  arrest  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  the  south- 
westerly winds,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mild  temperatures  of  the  west 
extend  a  much  shorter  distance  inland  in  America  than  they  do  in  Europe.  The 
absence  of  great  mountain  ranges  lying  east  and  west  in  the  same  continent 
contributes  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  The  existence  of  such  ranges  in 
Asia  has  some  effect  in  preventing  the  descent  of  cold  air  in  winter  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  while  in  America  there  is  no 
such  obstruction,  and  keen  north-west  winds  prevail  in  that  season  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  continent  (the  general  direction  being  from  the  region  of 
highest  pressure  in  the  north-west  of  the  dominion  of  Canada  to  that  of  lowest 
pressure  in  the  Mexican  Gulf).  These  naturally  add  greatly  to  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  and  carry  the  influence  of  frost  much  further  -south  than  it  reaches  in 
Asia,  ice  being  occasionally  seen  as  low  down  as  the  30th  degree  of  latitude. 
The  transitions  from  cold  to  hot,  or  from  winter  to  spring,  are  very  sudden, 
especially  in  Canada,  where  there  is  little  or  no  spring. 

In  respect  of  rainfall  the  chief  difference  between  North  America  and 
Eurasia  is  that  outside  of  the  tropics  there  is  no  marked  alternation  of  dry  and 
rainy  seasons,  as  there  is  in  Eastern  Asia  as  far  north  as  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  whole  of  North  America  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  liable  to 
receive  rain  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  in  this  continent  as  in  Asia  there  is 
an  extensive  region  where  the  rainfall  is  remarkably  deficient  and  the  surface 
accordingly  extremely  sterile.  In  America  this  region,  called  the  Great  Desert, 
embracing  the  arid  plateau  already  mentioned  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  besides 
other  tracts  in  the  north,  east,  and  south,  has  a  total  area  of  about  1,400,000 
square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  has  a  good  soil  and  requires  nothing  but 
water  to  make  it  richly  productive. 

On  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  the  climate  is  temperate  and  delightful,  its  only 
drawback  being  a  liability  to  long  droughts.  In  Central  America  the  lowlands 
are  hot  and  unhealthy.  Both  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mountains  and  table-lands  are  more  steadily  supplied  with  rain  than  the 
western.  The  former  receive  rain  at  all  times  of  the  year,  since  they  lie  in  the 
direct  course  of  the  trade-winds,  the  vapours  of  which  are  condensed  and  pre- 
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cipitated  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  elevations  of  the 
interior.  The  western  slopes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  alternation  of  wet 
and  dry  seasons  characteristic  of  tropical  countries,  the  former  season  lasting 
from  April  to  October,  the  latter  from  October  to  April. 

VEGETATION.— The  Arctic  flora  of  America  has  much  the  same  character 
as  that  of  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to  Prof.  Grisebach's  subdivision  of  the 
earth  into  zones  of  vegetation,  this  Arctic  region  is  followed  by  a  northern  forest 
region  embracing  a  vast  area  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extending 
southwards  in  its  eastern  half  to  Florida  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  in  the  west  it  descends  only  to  46°  N.  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia),  from 
which  it  ascends  to  nearly  55°  N.  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  In  its  original  condition  this  region  was  entirely  covered  by  forests, 
though  now  these  forests  have  to  a  large  extent  been  cleared  away  and  over  a 
wide  area  have  given  place  to  cultivation.  In  certain  parts  of  the  region,  how- 
ever (the  south-east  and  the  north-west),  the  forests  are  still  of  immense  extent, 
sometimes  covering  a  surface  of  60,000  square  miles.  This  region  extending 
from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  very  verge  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  scarcely  requires  to 
be  mentioned  that  the  flora  changes  greatly  from  north  to  south,  but  the  transi- 
tion is  so  gradual  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be  established  anywhere 
within  it  of  so  distinct  a  character  as  that  which  marks  off  the  whole  region 
from  those  to  the  south  and  west.  Throughout  this  region,  but  more  especially 
toAvards  the  north,  the  trees  belong  to  a  large  extent  to  the  same  genera  as  those 
of  Eurasia,  but  to  different  species.  So  far  no  two  trees  indigenous  to  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  yet  been  shown 
to  belong  to  the  same  species,  though  in  a  few  cases  (such  as  the  Pinus  Men- 
ziesii)  this  has  been  established  for  trees  growing  on  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific, 

The  northern  forest  region  has  been  subdivided  by  Grisebach  into  five  zones. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  white  spruce  (Abies  alba),  which  reaches  furthest 
north  of  all  the  conifers  of  the  region,  in  some  places  attaining  68°  N.  lat.,  and 
which  in  certain  parts  covers  enormous  areas  unoccupied  by  any  other  tree. 
The  southern  limit  of  this  zone  is  about  lat.  54°  N.  The  second  zone  is  that  of 
the  Oregon  pines,  a  mild  region  with  abundant  rains  extending  along  the  west 
coast  from  Sitka  or  even  further  north  to  Oregon.  In  this  zone  also  conifers 
predominate,  these  being  mostly  of  gigantic  size  (the  Douglas,  Menzies,  and 
hemlock  spruce,  the  Thvja  gigantea,  or  Oregon  cedar,  &c.),  but  there  are  likewise 
maples,  poplars,  alders,  &c.  The  third  zone  is  that  of  foliage  trees,  a  zone 
which  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  area  fit  for  settlement  in  the  east  down  to 
the  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  (about  lat.  36°  N.).  The  woods  of  oak,  elm, 
ash,  and  maple  in  this  zone  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  autumn  tints, 
presenting  numerous  gradations  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow.  In  the  latitude  of 
Pennsylvania  the  woods  are  principally  formed  of  four  species  of  oak,  the  chest- 
nut, and  a  species  of  walnut  (Juglans  nigra).  As  regards  herbaceous  plants 
the  flora  of  this  zone  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  corresponding  districts  of 
Europe  in  the  absence  of  heaths,  in  the  small  number  of  species  it  exhibits 
belonging  to  the  orders  Umbelliferae  and  Cruciferse,  and  to  the  section  of  Com- 
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positae  called  Cynarocephalae  (the  artichoke  and  thistle  section),  and  in  the 
great  abundance  of  its  asters  and  solidagos  belonging  to  the  Corymbiferse,  another 
section  of  the  Compositee.  The  fourth  zone  is  confined  to  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, where  low-growing  pines  (from  18  to  30  feet  high),  larches,  and 
birches  alternate  with  stretches  of  open  country.  The  fifth  is  the  subtropical 
zone,  which  consists  of  the  eastern  states  lying  to  the  south  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  which  contains  even  some  examples  of  a  strictly  tropical  flora, 
such  as  several  species  of  yucca  and  the  Tillandsia  usneoides.  The  most  important 
tree  of  this  zone  is  the  long-leaved  pine  (Pinus  australis).  In  South  Carolina  and 
further  south  the  large-leaved  magnolia  flourishes,  reminding  one  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  Japan,  and  mangroves  occupy  some  parts  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Louisiana. 

The  next  distinctive  region  of  American  vegetation  is  that  of  the  prairies, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  northern  forest  region,  while  on  the  west 
it  extends  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  (which  are  partly  included  within  it)  and  on 
the  south  to  about  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
region  is  the  great  deficiency  of  timber,  for  the  growth  of  which  the  supply  of 
moisture  is  not  sufficiently  constant.  Instead  of  trees  the  ground  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  rich  grass  and  shrubs,  affording,  unlike  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  excellent  pasture  even  in  the  dry  season.  The  best-watered  parts  of  this 
region  are  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation.  In  the  drier  parts  of  the  region 
no  family  of  plants  has  a  more  conspicuous  effect  in  the  landscape  than  the 
cactuses,  though  it  is  only  within  the  tropics  that  this,  originally  purely  American 
family,  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 

To  the  west  of  the  prairie  region  lies  the  Californian  coast  region,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Californian  peninsula, 
and  distinguished  by  its  mild  rainy  winters  and  rainless  summers,  the  climate 
altogether  resembling  that  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Vegetation  is  consequently,  as  in  Italy,  most  vigorous  in  spring,  and  entirely 
checked  in  summer.  In  this  region  the  characteristic  trees  are  conifers  of  gigantic 
size,  among  which  is  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  its 
average  height  being  about  300  feet,  while  some  specimens  attain  an  altitude  of 
450  feet.  Almost  equally  lofty  are  the  redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens),  Lambert's 
Californian  pine,  and  the  California,  noble  fir. 

The  last  of  Grisebach's  regions  of  vegetation  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America  is  the  Mexican  region,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  a  region  accordingly  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone, 
although  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  table-lands  much  of  the  vegetation  is 
of  a  subtropical  character.  In  accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
in  this  region,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  supplied  with  rain  on  the  eastern 
slopes  all  the  year  round,  while  on  the  western  slopes  a  rainy  alternates  with 
a  dry  season,  it  is  only  on  the  former  side  that  tropical  vegetation  is  developed 
in  its  fulness.  In  this  region  the  Bromeliacese  are  represented  by  extraordinary 
numbers  of  pine-apples  and  agaves.  Cactuses  also  are  remarkably  abundant, 
and  are  found  in  the  drier  tracts  even  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet.  Palms  too 
are  numerous,  especially  species  of  Chamsedorea,  Cocos,  and  Elaeis. 
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Of  cultivated  plants  the  following  among  others  are  indigenous  in  North 
America — maize,  millet,  cotton,  cocoa,  pimento,  vanilla,  copaiba,  cinchona, 
jalap,  sassafras,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  the  cochineal  plant,  the  potato,  and  certain 
species  of  vine.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  all  European  objects  of  cultivation  have 
likewise  been  introduced  with  success. 

ZOOLOGY. — Like  the  Arctic  flora  the  Arctic  fauna  of  North  America  corresponds 
pretty  closely  with  that  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  general  it  is  observable  that 
the  further  south  we  go  the  fewer  become  the  species  which  are  either  identical 
with  those  of  the  Old  World  or  may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  latter. 
Comparatively  few  genera  are  peculiar  to  North  America.  As  a  whole  both  the 
mammals  and  the  birds  of  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America  (in  which  must 
be  included  the  higher  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  16°  N.)  correspond 
more  with  those  of  Europe  than  with  those  of  South  America.  Of  the  Carnivora 
of  North  America  the  principal  are  the  various  kinds  of  bears,  dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  the  panther,  lynx,  and  wild-cat,  with  the  hedgehog,  shrew,  shrew-mole, 
raccoon,  badger,  wolverene,  weasel,  skunk,  otter,  seal,  and  walrus.  The  puma 
or  American  lion  roams  as  far  north  as  the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  if  not  even 
higher,  and  the  jaguar,  accompanied  by  the  ocelot,  advances  to  the  north  of 
Mexico.  Ruminants,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  represented  in  North  America 
by  only  twenty-four  species  against  nearly  130  in  the  Old  World.  The  most 
characteristic  of  the  North  American  representatives  of  this  section  of  animals 
are  the  moose  or  elk,  the  wapiti,  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind  almost  as  large  as 
the  elk,  and  called  in  America  by  that  name,  the  bison  (erroneously  called  in 
America  the  buffalo),  and  the  musk-ox.  By  far  the  most  numerous  of  these 
animals  is  the  bison.  Once  it  appears  to  have  wandered  in  a  single  vast  herd, 
numbering  many  millions,  from  about  60°  N.  lat.  to  the  southern  parts  of  Texas; 
but  this  herd  is  now  said  to  be  divided  into  three,  one  band  ranging  over  the 
region  about  the  Saskatchewan,  the  second  over  the  middle  and  western 
territories  about  the  Platte  and  Republican  rivers,  and  the  third  throughout 
Texas  and  the  neighbouring  states.  The  mountain  sheep  (Ovis  montana),  which 
is  as  large  as  the  argali  of  Central  Asia,  is  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  horse  and  common  ox  have  been  imported  and 
become  wild.  Marsupials,  which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  are  represented  by  three  species  of  Didelphys  (opossum)  in 
Mexico  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Rodents  are  remarkably 
numerous,  and  among  these  the  squirrels  are  represented  by  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  species.  Reptiles  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  States,  and  some  of  them 
dangerous,  the  most  noted  of  this  class  being  the  rattlesnake.  The  alligator  or 
cayman  is  found  in  some  of  the  southern  rivers.  Birds  exist  in  great  variety, 
including  some  genera  peculiar  to  the  continent,  such  as  the  humming-bird, 
toucan,  and  wild  turkey.  Of  insect  pests  none  is  more  dreaded  by  the  farmer 
than  the  locust,  one  species  of  which  (the  "red-legged  grasshopper,"  as  it  is 
called  in  America)  commits  its  ravages  in  the  north  of  New  England  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  while  another  species  infests  the 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  western  parts  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
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The  mosquito,  though  not  destructive  like  the  locust,  is  a  still  more  general  pest 
in  all  parts  where  there  is  a  hot  summer.  The  fauna  of  the  southern  lowlands 
of  North  America  and  of  the  highlands  south  of  about  16°  N.  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  adjoining  part  of  the  southern  half  of  the  New  World. 

PEOPLE.— See  general  article  and  the  articles  on  the  several  countries. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population 
according  to  the  most  recent  information  of  the  political  divisions  and  island 
groups  of  North  America: — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Dominion  of  Canada,1 

3,178,6301 
40,200 
90 
19 
3,602,990 
741,825 
172,170 
7,562 
31,593 
94,400 
92.0002 

4,324,810 
181,753 
5,224 
13,948 
50,155,783 
9,577,279 
2,642,290 
27,452 
224,600 
4,617,450 

Newfoundland, 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (French),  ... 

Bermudas, 

United  States,  

Mexico, 

Central  American  Republics, 

British  Honduras, 

Panama  (politically  part  of  United  States  of  Colombia),... 
\Vest  Indies,       ...... 

The  great  lakes  between  Canada  and  United  States,2 
Total  (in  round  numbers), 

7,900,000 

71,500,000 

1  Exclusive  of  the  Arctic  archipelago. 

2  Exclusive  of  Georgian  Bay  off  Lake  Huron,  and  Burlington  Bay  and  Bay  of  Quinte  off  Lake  Ontario, 
which  are  reckoned  to  Canada. 
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The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  confederated  group  of  British  colonies  occupy- 
ing the  territory  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  United  States  and  extends 
northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  east  and  west  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
None  of  these  seas,  however,  is  touched  by  the  Dominion  frontier  at  all  points, 
for  on  the  north-west  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  United  States  territory  of 
Alaska,  and  on  the  east  the  coast  of  Labrador  belongs  politically  to  Newfound- 
land. In  the  table  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  given  on  next  page  the 
latter  district,  the  area  of  which  is  indefinite,  is  included  in  the  North-west 
Territories. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES,  CLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— See  the  general 
account  of  North  America  and  the  notices  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  foreign  trade  of  Canada  is 
carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  these  two  countries 
together  receiving  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Canadian  exports,  and  sending 
five-sevenths  of  the  Canadian  imports.  Of  the  exports  more  than  one-half  in 
value  is  destined  for  Great  Britain,  while  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  only 
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Provinces. 

Area  in 

Population,  i 

Pop.  per. 

Proper,  of  females 

sq.  miles. 

1871. 

1881. 

sq.  mile  . 

to  males. 

Ontario, 

101,733 

1,620,851 

1,923,228 

19 

101  '8  per  cent 

Quebec, 

188,688 

1,191,516 

1,359,027 

7 

96'9 

New  Brunswick,     ... 

27,174 

285,594 

321,233 

12 

96-0 

No  via  Scotia, 

20,907 

387,800 

440,572 

22 

99-9 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2,133 

94,021 

108,891 

51 

98-9 

Manitoba, 

123,200 

12.1452 

65,954 

•5 

772 

British  Columbia, 

341,305 

46,000 

49,451 

— 

67-6 

N.  W.  Territories  (including  Labra- 

dor, Keewatin  and  Great  Prairie 

Territory  3  to  Rocky  Mountains, 

2,373,490 

33,000 

56,446 



100-1     „ 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

3,178,600 

3,670,000 

4,325,000 

1  Exclusive  of  aborigines,  which  are  given  in  census  of  1881  at  108,547,  of  whom  45,500  belong  to  X.W. 
Territories,  25,600  to  British  Columbia,  and  15,300  to  Ontario. 

2  This  is  the  population  given  for  the  original  area  of  the  province,  viz.  13,969  square  miles. 

3  By  Order  of  Council  of  8th  May,  1882,  four  districts  have  been  established  in  the  Prairie  Territory  as 
follows : — Assiniboia  (area  95,000  square  miles);  Saskatchewan  (114,000  square  miles);  Alberta  (100,000  square 
miles);  and  Athabasca  (122,000  square  miles). 

about  three-eighths;  in  the  imports  the  share  of  each  of  these  countries  is  about 
the  same,  though  that  of  the  United  States  is  rather  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Among  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  the  most  important  are  agricultural  produce 
and  lumber  and  other  produce  of  the  forests,  each  of  these  making  up  more 
than  a  third  of  the  total  value;  and  the  next  in  importance  are  animals  and 
animal  produce,  manufactured  articles  (including  ships,  the  principal),  fish,  and 
minerals.  The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  are  the  same  as  those  to 
Great  Britain,  only  minerals  and  fish  are  in  the  case  of  the  former  country 
relatively  more  important,  and  timber  and  agricultural  products  relatively  less 
important  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  principal  imports  from  Great 
Britain  are  iron  and  other  metals,  woollens,  cottons,  apparel  and  haberdashery, 
besides  tea  (principally  black);  those  from  the  United  States  sugar,  cottons, 
hardware,  tea  (principally  green),  and  flesh  meats.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
tea  is  imported  direct  from  Japan  and  China,  and  of  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  mercantile  marine  of  the  Dominion  has  a  larger  aggregate  tonnage 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  inland  trade  of  the  Dominion  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  canals  as  well  as  roads.  At  the  end  of  1878  the  total 
length  of  the  former  nearly  reached  6000  miles.  The  most  important  of  the 
lines  yet  constructed  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  crosses  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal  by  the  stupendous  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  (with  its 
abutments  nearly  2  miles  long),  and  thus  connects  Canada  with  the  railways  of 
the  United  States.  The  greatest  railway  undertaking  which  has  yet  been  begun 
in  Canada  is  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  coast,  called 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  was  made  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  the 
entry  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Dominion,  that  this  railway  should  be  con- 
structed within  ten  years,  that  is,  in  1881  or  earlier,  and,  though  this  condition 
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has  not  been  fulfilled,  the  railway  is  now  in  progress  and  its  construction  is 
being  carried  on  with  energy,  trains  being  now  run  on  several  important  sections. 
The  completion  of  the  main  line  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  in  1885.  The 
line  starts  at  Fort  William  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  is 
to  terminate  at  Burrard  Inlet  in  the  south  of  British  Columbia.  It  will  cross 
the  Eocky  Mountains  at  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  at  the  height  of  about  5210 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  total  length  of  the  direct  line  will  be  1956  miles, 
and  the  total  length  including  branches  (one  of  which,  from  Selkirk  to  Emerson, 
known  as  the  Pembina  branch,  has  already  been  constructed),  2200  miles.  In 
the  summer  of  1881  a  route  was  surveyed  for  a  projected  railway  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill,  the  best  port  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

Some  of  the  canals  also  are  stupendous  achievements.  The  most  important, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  and  the  Welland 
Canal.  The  former  series  of  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  seventy 
miles,  avoids  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal  and  Kingston  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thus  affords  to  vessels  the  means  of  ascending  to  that  lake 
(in  descending  vessels  of  700  tons  can  shoot  the  rapids  with  safety),  and  the 
latter,  which  has  a  length  of  27  miles,  avoids  the  Niagara  Falls  and  rapids,  and 
enables  vessels  to  ascend  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie.  Both  the  Welland 
Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  series  are  now  being  enlarged  and  deepened  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic  expected  as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of 
the  north-western  provinces,  and  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  only  other  canal  necessary  to  complete 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior  is  the  small  one  on  the 
United  States  side  (in  Michigan),  avoiding  the  Sault  St.  Mary,  a  tumultuous 
rapid  by  which  Lake  Superior  pours  its  waters  into  Lake  Huron.  Next  after 
those  mentioned,  the  most  important  of  the  Canadian  canals  is  the  Rideau  Canal, 
the  longest  of  all.  It  connects  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston  with  the  Ottawa  near 
the  city  of  that  name. 

The  natural  water-ways  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  also  of  the  most 
magnificent  kind,  and  very  often  they  are  entitled  to  this  description  not  only 
on  account  of  the  facilities  they  afford  for  navigation  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
beauty  of  their  scenery.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  one  can  ascend 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  miles  of  canals  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of 
about  2250  miles,  and  then  with  little  interruption  the  journey  by  water  may  be 
continued  by  the  Rainy  Lake  and  River,  the  River  Winnipeg,  and  the  lake  of 
the  same  name  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  about  4500  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  In  direct  connection  with  this  system  of 
navigation  are  the  Ottawa,  an  affluent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Assiniboine 
and  Red  River,  whose  united  waters  fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  all  of  which 
rivers  attain  a  length  of  at  least  500  miles;  and  unconnected  with  this  system 
the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  which  together  afford  more  than 
2000  miles  of  navigation.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  natural  system  of  inland  navigation  lies  amid  plains  of  the  richest  character, 
where  year  after  year  wheat  can  be  raised  without  manure  and  without  any 
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sensible  diminution  in  its  yield,  the  importance  which  this  means  of  communi- 
cation is  destined  to  acquire  in  the  development  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  and 
even  in  the  history  of  civilization  will  be  manifest.  The  navigation  of  the  Nelson, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay,  is  completely  interrupted  by  a 
rapid  about  a  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth;  and  further  obstacles  to  the  ship- 
ment by  this  route  of  the  produce  of  the  west  to  Europe,  are  presented  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Strait,  and  the  certainty  of  the  ports  on 

the  bay  being 
closed  by  ice 
against  naviga- 
tion during  the 
greater  part  of 
every  year. 

A  uniform 
rate  of  postage, 
equal  to  some- 
what less  than 
\\d.  for  the  min- 
imum weight, 
has  been  estab- 
lished over  the 
whole  Domin- 
ion. The  num- 
ber of  private 

letters  and  post-cards  annually  delivered  has  in  recent  jrears  amounted  to  about 
1 3  per  head  of  the  population.  The  Dominion  is  a  member  of  the  international 
postal  union. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— A  decimal  system  of  coinage  was 
introduced  into  the  Dominion  by  an  act  passed  in  1871.  According  to  this 
system  the  unit  of  account  is  a  dollar  of  100  cents,  the  value  of  which  is  declared 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  486  cents  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent  to  the  pound  of  British 
sterling  money.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  makes  the  dollar  equal  to  about 
4s.  A  new  and  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  by  an 
act  passed  two  years  later,  making  the  Canadian  standards  the  same  as  the 
British  imperial  standards.  The  British  hundredweight  of  112  Ibs.  and  ton 
of  2240  Ibs.  are,  however,  superseded  by  the  United  States  equivalents  at  100 
Ibs.  and  2000  Ibs.  respectively. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — In  Quebec  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French 
extraction,  mostly  the  descendants  of  settlers  from  Normandy  established  in  the 
colony  previous  to  1759,  and  to  whom  they  still  bear  in  many  respects  a  close 
resemblance.  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces  are  settled  principally  by  emigrants 
and  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (the  Irish 
element  not  being  so  proportionately  strong  as  in  the  United  States),  together 
with  considerable  numbers  of  Germans,  and  many  Americans  from  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  native  Indians  was  estimated  in  1881  to  be  over 
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108,000  either  of  pure  or  of  mixed  blood.  In  the  old  provinces  separate  land  allot- 
ments have  been  granted  to  the  Indian  population,  and  there  the  Indians  have 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have  made  considerable  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. A  separate  department  of  the  Canadian  government  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  their  affairs.  Schools  have  been  established  among  them, 
and  they  are  said  to  learn  to  read  and  write  quickly  and  to  show  a  talent  for 
music  and  drawing.  The  majority  of  the  Indians,  however,  live  beyond  the 
influences  of  this  kind  of  civilization,  and  wander  over  the  plains  of  the  North- 
west supporting  themselves  by  fishing  and  hunting.  They  also  make  a  number 
of  articles  of  hollow-ware  out  of  wood,  such  as  troughs,  butter-dishes,  bowls, 
and  barn-shovels.  Their  canoes  are  ingeniously  constructed  of  birch  bark  lined 
with  strips  of  cedar,  and  smeared  over  with  a  preparation  of  pine  gum  and  pitch. 
A  canoe  so  made  is  light  enough  to  be  carried  for  miles  by  a  man  or  woman 
over  the  roughest  portages,  or  places  intervening  between  one  navigable  point 
and  another.  Frequently,  however,  the  canoe  is  in  a  single  piece,  made  by 
holloAving  out  the  stem  of  a  tree.  Their  dwellings  or  wigwams  are  of  the 
simplest  construction,  consisting  merely  of  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with  birch 
bark,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  serve  for  a  chimney  and  an  opening  covered 
with  a  blanket  to  serve  for  a  door.  The  chief  vice  of  the  Indians  is  an  excessive 
fondness  for  ardent  spirits,  called  by  themselves  "  fire-water,"  but  this  passion  is 
said  to  be  kept  somewhat  in  check  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
There  is  no  state  church  in  the  Dominion.  The  prevailing  religion  in  Quebec  is 
that  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  the  other  provinces  various  Protes- 
tant sects  predominate.  Ample  provision  is  in  general  made  for  education, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  governments.  For  the  most  part 
the  public  schools  are  free. 

GOVERNMENT.— By  the  Act  of  Confederation  of  1867  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominion  was  required  to  be  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  is  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  a  privy-council.  The  legislative  authority  rests  with  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate 
consists  of  seventy-seven  members,  who  are  nominated  by  the  governor-general. 
Each  senator  must  be  a  born  or  naturalized  subject,  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  at  least  4000  dollars 
in  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  There  are  twenty-four  senators  from 
the  province  of  Ontario,  twenty-four  from  Quebec,  ten  from  Nova  Scotia,  ten 
from  New  Brunswick,  two  from  Manitoba,  three  from  British  Columbia,  and 
four  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  five  years,  there  being  one  member  for  every  17,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  capital  of  the  Dominion  is  Ottawa.  Each  of  the  provinces  has  a 
lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  governor-general  in  council,  and  separate 
executive  councils  and  legislative  bodies.  The  legislative  bodies  are  in  each 
case  composed  of  two  chambers,  one  called  the  legislative  council,  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  for  life,  the  other,  the  legislative  assembly,  the  members 
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of  which  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  North-west 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Keewatin  are  not  fully  organized  provinces.  The 
former  are  administered  by  a  separate  lieutenant-governor  assisted  by  a  council, 
and  the  latter  is  attached  in  the  meantime  for  administrative  purposes  to  the 
province  of  Manitoba. 

The  revenue  of  the  Dominion  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  and  excise 
duties,  the  former  making  up  more  than  a  half,  the  latter  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  amount.  The  heads  of  revenue  next  in  importance  are  public  works, 
including  railways  and  the  post-office.  The  customs  duties  comprise  import 
duties  on  all  manner  of  articles,  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  some- 
times rising  as  high  as  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  even  higher,  and  there  are 
even  export  duties  on  certain  kinds  of  timber.  With  regard  to  the  products  of 
fisheries  special  favour  is  shown  to  the  United  States,  even  in  comparison  with 
the  mother  country,  these  products  being  admitted  from  that  country  free  of 
duty.  The  largest  head  of  expenditure  is  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

For  the  defence  of  the  Dominion  all  male  British  subjects  between  eighteen 
and  sixty  years  of  age  are  enrolled  in  a  militia,  which  is  called  out  to  serve  in 
four  classes,  namely: — 1st  class,  all  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  unmarried; 
2d,  all  between  thirty  and  forty-five,  unmarried;  3d,  all  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  married;  4th,  all  between  forty-five  and  sixty.  Only  about  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  force  is  on  active  service,  the  remainder  forming  a 
reserve.  The  active  militia  consists  partly  of  volunteers,  partly  of  men  balloted 
to  serve  in  it.  The  imperial  government  now  maintains  only  a  garrison  of  2000 
men  in  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  first  European  settlement  on  what  is  now  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  made  by  the  French  in  1604  on  Nova  Scotia,  but  these 
early  settlers  were  soon  after  driven  out  by  the  English,  and  the  peninsula  was 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  these  two  powers  till  1713,  when  it  passed  finally  to 
the  latter.  The  French  were  also  the  first  settlers  in  Canada  Proper  (Quebec, 
1608),  New  Brunswick  (1639),  Cape  Breton  (1712),  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
(about  1715);  but  all  these  settlements  were  conquered  from  the  French  by  the 
British  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  were  ceded  to  Britain  in  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763.  The  eastern  provinces  were  at  first  all  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,  but  Prince  Edward  Island  received  a  separate  government 
in  1768,  and  New  Brunswick  in  1784.  Canada  proper  formed  a  single  province 
till  1791,  when  it  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
In  1840  the  two  provinces  were  reunited  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Canada  West  and  Canada  East,  and  they  remained  united  till  the  formation  of 
the  present  confederate  Dominion  in  1867,  when  they  received  their  present 
names  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  On  its  original  formation  the  Dominion  com- 
prised only  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  besides  these  two; 
but  in  1870  the  North-west  Territories  (including  the  present  province  of 
Manitoba  and  the  district  of  Keewatin)  were  transferred  from  the  government 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Dominion,  which  was  joined  in  1871  by 
the  colony  of  British  Columbia  (founded  in  1858),  and  in  1873  by  Prince 
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Edward  Island,  so  that  Newfoundland  is  the  only  British  colony  in  this  part  of 
America  which  still  remains  isolated.  The  province  of  Manitoba  was  organized 
immediately  after  the  transference  of  the  North-west  Territories  to  the  Dominion, 
and  the  district  of  Keewatin  was  formed  in  1877. 


CANADIAN   PROVINCES. 

ONTARIO,  formerly  UPPER  CANADA  or  CANADA  WEST,  is  the  province 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  great  lakes.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level, 
the  principal  elevation  being  a  table  ridge  of  considerable  height  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  great  lake  basins.  The 
extremes  of  temperature  characteristic  of  this  part  of  North  America  have 
already  been  remarked  on  in  the  general  article.  At  Toronto  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  December,  the  coldest  month,  is  about  25|°  Fahr.,  of  July,  the  hottest, 
about  67^°;  and  at  the  same  place  the  thermometer  ranges  on  an  average 
throughout  the  year  from  about  -  7^°  to  about  89°  in  the  shade.  The  fluctuations 
of  temperature  are  often  sudden  and  great.  These  extremes,  however,  are 
mitigated  both  in  summer  and  winter  by  the  general  dryness  of  the  air.  The 
azure  of  the  Canadian  sky  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  transparency,  and 
fogs  are  almost  unknown.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Toronto  is  about  29 
inches,  the  snowfall  about  96  inches.  The  months  in  which  snow  principally 
falls  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  from  November  to  March.  The 
agricultural  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  western  Europe,  and  include 
both  those  of  the  low  latitudes  of  that  region  (such  as  maize)  and  of  the  high 
latitudes  (such  as  oats).  Fruit  also,  including  pumpkins  and  squashes,  which 
attain  in  the  open  field  an  enormous  size,  is  grown  on  every  farm,  though  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  farmers  are  corn-growing  and  dairy  farming.  In 
some  parts  of  the  colony  the  soil  has  become  partly  exhausted  by  continuous 
wheat-growing,  but  in  recent  years  the  farmers  in  such  localities  have  found  a 
new  outlet  for  their  energies  in  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef,  with  which,  owing 
to  the  improved  means  of  transportation,  they  are  now  able  to  supply  the  English 
market. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  covered  with  forests,  chiefly  of  white 
and  red  pine  (Pinus  Strobus  and  Pinus  resinosa).  Immense  quantities  of  these 
trees  are  hewn  down  every  year  and  sawn  into  timber  (in  Canada  called  lumber), 
after  which  it  is  made  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the  smaller  streams  and  the 
great  rivers  to  Quebec,  whence  it  is  despatched  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  England. 
Among  other  kinds  of  timber  are  various  species  of  ash,  black  and  white  birch, 
beech,  elm,  hickory,  sugar,  and  bird's-eye  maple,  the  butternut-tree,  black  walnut, 
&c.  Bears,  wolves,  beavers,  foxes,  raccoons,  otters,  martens,  minks,  and  musk- 
rats  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  province,  but  the  first  three  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  all  the  others  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  Snakes  are  numerous, 
but  the  venomous  kinds  are  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province  is  great  and  varied.  Iron  is  found  in  great 
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quantity  a  short  distance  inland  from  Lake  Ontario;  and  in  the  same  region 
copper,  lead,  plumbago,  antimony,  arsenic,  manganese,  gypsum,  and  even  gold, 
besides  marble  and  building-stone,  are  obtainable.  Large  quantities  of  petroleum 
are  also  obtained,  the  chief  oil  district  having  its  centre  in  the  towns  of  Oil 
Springs  and  Petrolia,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Huron.  Salt  is  obtained 
in  great  abundance  from  wells  at  different  points  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Huron. 

The  people  are  mainly  descended  from  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
mixed  with  considerable  numbers  of  Germans  and  many  Americans  from  the 
United  States.  In  certain  districts  free  grants  of  land,  never  exceeding  200 
acres,  are  given  to  settlers  under  conditions  designed  to  ensure  the  actual  settle- 
ment of  the  land  so  allotted. 

Toronto  (founded  in  1794;  pop.  (1871)  56,000;  (1881)  86,000),  situated  on 
the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  seat 
of  a  university  and  the  superior  provincial  law-courts,  and  an  important  centre  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  regularly  built,  mostly  of  a  light-coloured  brick. 
Hamilton  (36,000),  on  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same 
lake,  is  the  next  town  in  size,  but  is  not  otherwise  remarkable.  Ottawa 
(27,000),  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  celebrated  as  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Dominion,  as  it  was  that  of  Canada  (East  and  West) 
from  1858  till  the  formation  of  the  Dominion.  As  a  seat  of  trade  it  is  important 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  entrepot  of  the  great  lumber-trade  of  the  Ottawa 
and  its  tributaries.  London  (20,000),  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural 
region  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  Kingston  (14,000),  at  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  next  towns  in  size.  The  former  is  much  resorted  to 
in  summer  by  invalids  for  the  sake  of  its  sulphur  springs. 

QUEBEC,  formerly  LOWER  CANADA  or  CANADA  EAST,  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  province  of  Ontario,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most 
part  separated  by  the  Ottawa,  though  a  small  district  in  the  angle  between  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  included  in  Quebec.  The  watershed  of 
Ontario  is  continued  through  the  province  of  Quebec,  but  this  latter  province 
has  other  elevations,  and  possesses  in  general  grander  physical  features  than  the 
former.  Its  principal  mountain  ranges  stretch  from  south-west  to  north-east 
and  lie  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  Much  of  the  river  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  above  all  that  of  the  Saguenay,  which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  120  miles  below  Quebec,  is  celebrated  for  its  grandeur.  The  shores  of 
the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very  subject  to  disturbance  by  earthquakes, 
sometimes  of  sufficient  force  to  split  walls  and  throw  down  chimneys. 

The  climate  of  Quebec  is  similar  to  that  of  Ontario,  but  the  extremes  are 
even  greater,  and  the  winter  lasts  longer.  The  sledge  or  sleighing  season,  which 
generally  continues  here  for  five  months  together,  lasts  scarcely  two  in  the  ad- 
joining province.  The  rainfall  is  less  than  in  Ontario,  amounting  to  about  27 
inches  annually  in  Montreal  and  19  in  Quebec;  but  the  snowfall,  on  an  average 
115  inches  yearly,  is  greater  than  in  any  other  province  of  the  Dominion.  Never- 
theless all  the  products  of  Ontario  thrive  also  in  Quebec!  Vegetation,  when  it 
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does  commence,  is  necessarily  rapid,  the  foliage  of  the  forest  being  often  un- 
folded in  great  luxuriance  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Quebec  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Ontario,  yet  iron  of  superior  quality  is  found 
almost  everywhere,  and  gold,  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  platinum,  &c.,  are  also 
found.  Manufacturing  industries  are  naturally  comparatively  unimportant. 
Shipbuilding,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  especially  at 
the  town  of  Quebec. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French  origin,  mostly  descendants  of 
settlers  from  Normandy  established  in  the  province  before  its  transference  to  the 
British.  They  still  speak  the  French  language,  retain  to  a  large  extent  the 
old  French  law,  and  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Their  dress  too  is 
antique,  the  char- 
acteristic garment 
of  the  men  still 
consisting  of  the 
capote,  a  large  coat 
reaching  to  the 
knee,bound  round 
the  waist  by  a 
sash  of  the  gayest 
colours.  All  the 
population  are 
in  comfortable 
circumstances,  be- 
ing mostly  pro- 
prietors of  land 
and  living  on  the 
produce  of  their 
own  properties. 

During  the  winter  the  greater  part  of  them  cease  from  serious  labour  and  devote 
the  time  to  visiting  and  merry-making. 

Quebec  (pop.  in  1881,  62,000),  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  originally 
confined  to  the  summit  of  a  commanding  promontory  standing  at  the  point 
Avhere  the  St.  Charles  joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  presenting  to  the  latter  river 
a  nearly  precipitous  face  333  feet  high,  but  now  occupies  partly  this  summit  and 
partly  the  low  ground  at  the  base.  From  its  situation  the  upper  town  is 
naturally  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  other- 
wise fortified  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  chief  com- 
munications between  the  upper  and  lower  town  (the  seat  of  commerce)  are  a 
steep  and  narrow  winding  street  and  a  night  of  stairs.  In  many  places  the 
rock  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  houses  of  the  lower  town,  and  on 
the  St.  Charles  side  the  water  at  flood-tide  once  washed  the  rock;  but  from 
time  to  time  wharf  after  wharf  has  been  built  out  towards  low-water  mark, 
and  foundations  made  sufficiently  solid  to  build  whole  streets  where  vessels  of 
considerable  size  once  rode  at  anchor.  The  streets  are  generally  irregular  and 
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narrow.  The  foreign  trade  of  Quebec  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  Dominion.  Montreal  (141,000),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  180  miles  above 
Quebec,  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Dominion,  and  ranks  second  as  regards 
the  amount  of  foreign  commerce  and  shipping  carried  on  at  the  port.  The 
harbour,  built,  like  most  of  the  principal  edifices  in  the  town,  of  limestone 
quarried  at  no  great  distance,  presents  several  miles  of  continuous  masonry. 
A  broad  terrace  faced  with  gray  limestone  divides  the  city  from  the  river 

throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  Victoria 
Bridge,  as  already  men- 
tioned, here  spans  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK is  the  province 
lying  to  the  south  of 
the  eastern  districts 
of  Quebec,  between 
Chaleur  Bay  in  the 
north  and  Fundy  Bay 
in  the  south.  The 
surface  presents  in  gen- 
eral a  series  of  bold 
undulations,  sometimes 
rising  into  mountains 
or  continuous  ridges  of 
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high  land.  These  elevations  seldom  reach  any  great  height,  but  their  steep 
slopes,  sharp  outline,  and  deep  ravines  give  them  an  alpine  and  picturesque 
character,  which  finely  and  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  rich  valleys  and  sheltered 
plains  that  make  up  most  of  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  only  exception  to 
this  character  is  formed  by  the  eastern  coasts,  which  are  low  and  sandy,  and 
covered  with  only  a  poor  and  scanty  vegetation.  The  extremes  of  temperature 
are  almost  as  great  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  South-west  winds  often  cause 
dense  fogs  to  hang  over  Fundy  Bay  and  the  land  from  15  to  20  miles  inland. 
A  large  portion  of  the  province  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  containing  the 
same  variety  of  trees  as  those  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  the  felling  and  ex- 
porting of  timber  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Agricul- 
ture has  made  comparatively  slow  progress  and  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
population.  The  fisheries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  an  important  source  of  wealth. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea-coast  abound  with  fish  in  great  variety;  the  salmon 
fisheries  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  oyster-beds  of  Buctouche, 
Caraquette,  and  Cocaigne  are  almost  equally  famous.  Coal  is  plentiful;  iron 
ore,  yielding  iron  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  vast  sedimentary  deposits 
many  feet  in  thickness;  the  deposits  of  antimony  are  the  most  valuable  in 
America;  and  manganese,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  are  also  found.  Ship- 
building is  an  important  industry,  especially  at  St.  John  and  on  the  Miramichi ; 
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and  a  considerable  number  of  people  find  employment  in  extracting  sugar  from 
the  sugar-maple. 

A  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  their  descendants.  Along  with  these,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  French  origin  (Acadians),  chiefly  in  the  districts  on  the  north  coast  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Madawaska.  There  are  also  a  few  Mic-macs  and  other  Indians. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Fredericton  (6000),  on  the  St.  John  River, 
84  miles  above  its  mouth;  but  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  town 
is  St.  John  (in  1881,  26,000),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  river.  -  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  the  building 
materials  chiefly  brick  and  stone.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  capacious,  and  never 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  this  advantage,  together  with  the  situation  of  the  town  at 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river  and  on  the  edge  of  a  district  rich  in  timber,  minerals, 
and  other  products,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  railways  centring  in 
St.  John,  makes  this  town  a  place  of  no  little  commercial  importance. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  originally,  in  the  time  of  the  French,  ACADIE,  is  the  province 
lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  New  Brunswick,  and  consisting  of  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  connected  with  New  Brunswick  by  an  isthmus  only  eleven 
miles  in  width,  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  was  finally  united 
under  the  same  government  with  the  peninsula  in  1819.  The  area  of  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  is  about  3120  square  miles,  or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
island  of  Anglesey;  that  of  the  peninsula,  therefore,  according  to  the  table 
previously  given,  about  18,600  square  miles. 

The  coast-line  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  is  almost  every- 
where bold  and  precipitous,  though  nowhere  exceeding  600  feet,  and  on  the  east 
side  is  much  indented.  On  the  Bay  of  Fundy  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  cliffs 
extends  from  the  furthest  island  to  Cape  Split.  On  the  other  side  of  this  ridge 
lies  the  valley  of  Annapolis,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  valley  in  the  province. 
Elsewhere  the  peninsula  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  the  surface  of  which 
is  generally  sterile,  though  the  plains  on  both  sides,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
north,  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  remarkable  for  the 
impetuosity  of  its  tides  and  the  height  to  which  they  rise.  At  the  equinoxes  they 
have  been  known  to  rise  as  high  as  fifty  feet,  while  at  Halifax  on  the  opposite 
coast  the  spring-tides  rise  only  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  coast-line  of  Cape 
Breton  is  even  more  irregular  than  that  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia.  A  deep  inlet,  expanding  in  the  interior  into  a  lake,  nearly 
divides  the  island,  and  the  bisection  is  completed  by  a  ship  canal.  The  two 
portions  of  land  thus  separated  are  very  different  in  character,  the  western  being 
comparatively  high  and  steep,  while  the  eastern  is  generally  low.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  are  considerably  less  in  Nova  Scotia  (and  still  less  in  Cape  Breton) 
than  on  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  annual  mean  temper- 
ature of  Halifax  is  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Dense  fogs  are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  forest 
products  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  less  relative  importance  than  in  the  other  provinces 
hitherto  treated  of,  and  less  in  the  peninsular  part  of  the  province  than  in  the 
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island  of  Cape  Breton;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mineral  wealth  of  both 
divisions  of  the  province  is  remarkably  abundant.  In  the  peninsula  the  iron  ore 
is  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  yields  iron  of  the  best  quality;  gold  and 
manganese  are  also  plentiful,  and  besides  these  are  found  copper,  lead,  silver, 
slate,  and  coal.  The  last-mentioned  mineral  is  found  in  the  isthmus  connecting 
Nova  Scotia  with  New  Brunswick,  and  is  of  good  quality,  and  forms  deposits  of 
not  less  than  120  square  miles  in  Cape  Breton,  where  there  are  short  railways 
connecting  the  coal-fields  with  the  port  of  Sydney.  The  fisheries  are  another 
leading  source  of  wealth,  and  are  indeed  the  finest  in  the  world  except  those  of 
Newfoundland.  The  people  are  mainly  of  British  origin,  the  French  population 
(Acadians,  as  they  are  still  called)  numbering  only  about  6000,  or  less  than  one 
in  sixty  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Acadians 
numbered  17,000  or  18,000,  and  were  a  peaceable  industrious  people,  living  on 
their  own  fields  in  the  enjoyment  of  simple  plenty.  Refusing,  however,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  war  which  about  that  time  broke  out 
between  France  and  England,  the  English  resolved  to  expel  them  from  the  pro- 
vince and  distribute  them  over  different  English  colonies  in  North  America. 
The  execution  of  this  resolve  afforded  the  subject  for  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
It  was  carried  out  with  the  most  ruthless  barbarity.  The  property  of  the 
Acadians,  with  the  exception  of  their  money  and  furniture,  was  forfeited  without 
compensation;  and  no  provision  was  made  for  their  reception  in  the  colonies 
to  which  they  were  deported,  the  people  being  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  the 
coasts  on  which  they  were  turned  adrift. 

The  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  is  Halifax  (36,000),  on  the  east  side  of  the  pen- 
insula. It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  British  North 
America.  It  has  a  large  royal  dock-yard  covering  fourteen  acres,  and  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  where  a  British  garrison  is  still  maintained. 
The  harbour  is  six  miles  long  by  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  has  excellent 
anchorage  in  every  part  of  it.  Sydney,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  Cape  Breton, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of  about  3000. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  formerly  ST.  JOHN'S  ISLAND,  the  smallest 
province  of  the  Dominion,  being  little  more  than  seven  times  the  size  of  Anglesey, 
occupies  the  bay  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  gently  undulating.  Formerly  it  was  covered  with  forests,  but  these 
have  been  considerably  reduced  to  make  room  for  cultivation.  The  climate 
is  milder  than  that  of  New  Brunswick,  but  has  greater  extremes  both  of  heat 
and  cold  than  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  free  from  the  fogs 
by  which  that  peninsula  is  often  visited.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  thirty 
inches,  which  is  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  number 
of  rainy  days  in  the  year  (129)  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces. 
The  average  amount  of  snowfall  in  the  year  is  about  112  inches,  or  20  inches 
more  than  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  soil  is  generally  a  light  loam,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  surface  is  alluvial  and  quite  free  from  stones.  The  province  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  sheep-rearing,  and  its  horses  are  said  to  be  better  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Dominion.  No  minerals  of  commercial  value  have  yet  been 
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discovered,  but  the  fisheries  are  valuable,  especially  those  of  cod  and  mackerel 
on  the  north  coast.  Education  is  free.  Navigation  to  and  from  the  island 
generally  closes  about  the  middle  of  December  and  remains  closed  till  about  the 
end  of  April,  during  which  period  mails  and  passengers  are  conveyed  in  ice-boats 
between  Cape  Traverse  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Tormentine  in  New 
Brunswick  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Charlotte  Town  (11,000),  on  the 
Hillsborough  River  near  the  southern  coast. 

MANITOBA  is  a  province  formed  out  of  the  North-west  Territories  at  the  time 
of  their  incorporation  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  extends  from  49°  to  50° 
30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  96°  to  99°  w.  Ion.  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  two  Cree 
words,  Manito-waban,  meaning  "the  spirit's  strait,"  and  was  originally  applied  to 
the  lake  still  so  called  on  account  of  a  peculiar  agitation  of  the  waters  of  a  strait 
in  that  lake.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  consists  of  perfectly  level  prairie 
land.  "  The  soil  of  Manitoba,"  says  Prof.  Sheldon  in  his  report  on  a  visit  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1880,  "is  a  purely  vegetable  loam,  black  as  ink,  and  full 
of  organic  matter,  in  some  places  many  feet  thick,  and  resting  on  the  alluvial 
drift  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers."  The  climate  shows  greater  extremes 
of  temperature  than  any  other  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  Winnipeg,  reckoned  from  the  average  of  lowest 
temperatures  to  that  of  highest  temperatures,  is  from  about  -36°  Fahr.  to  about 
95°  Fahr.,  the  former  point  being  considerably  lower  than  in  any  other  province, 
the  latter  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Dominion  except  British  Columbia. 
The  mean  temperature  for  four  consecutive  months  (December  to  March)  is 
below  10°,  which  is  lower  than  the  mean  temperature  of  any  month  in  any 
other  province,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  about  32|°,  or 
more  than  seven  degrees  lower  than  that  of  any  other  province.  Nevertheless, 
on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in 
the  world,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant.  The  annual  rainfall  is  very  scanty, 
only  17  inches,  and  the  snowfall  (62 J  inches)  is  less  than  in  any  other  province 
except  British  Columbia;  and  though  from  December  to  March  the  average 
depth  of  the  snow  is  about  two  feetr,  yet  from  the  steadiness  of  the  cold  it  is 
as  dry  as  meal,  and  consequently  does  not  wet  the  feet.  When  it  does  melt) 
owing  to  the  generally  level  character  of  the  surface,  the  water  does  not  at 
once  flow  away,  but  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  thus  helps  to  supply  the 
moisture  necessary  for  vegetation;  and  such  is  the  strength  of  the  summer  sun 
that  all  kinds  of  products  belonging  to  a  warm  temperate  zone  are  rapidly 
brought  to  maturity,  even  melons  grown  in  the  open  air  ripening  in  August  and 
September.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  Indian  corn,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  ripen  early.  "It  is,"  according  to  Prof.  Sheldon's  report, 
"  no  uncommon  thing  for  wheat  to  be  twice  in  the  bag  within  ninety  days — i.e. 
sown,  harvested,  and  thrashed  within  that  period."  For  wheat  growing  the 
province  presents  indeed  peculiar  advantages.  When  compared  with  the  best 
wheat-growing  districts  of  the  United  States,  the  soil  of  Manitoba  (as  \vell  as 
that  of  the  territory  already  settled  further  to  the  west  and  north-west)  is  found 
to  produce  on  an  average  both  a  greater  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  and  a 
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greater  weight  to  the  bushel.  The  grassy  savannahs  of  the  Red  River  afford 
unlimited  pasture  ranges,  and  rear  good  cattle  and  horses,  and  sheep  yielding 
good  mutton  and  heavy  fleeces  of  fine  texture  and  great  length  of  wool.  Every 
settler  receives  a  homestead  or  grant  of  1 60  acres  of  land.  But  in  spite  of  the 
many  advantages  offered  by  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  North-west  to  the  emi- 
grant fanner,  these  regions  are  not  without  their  disadvantages,  the  chief  of 
which  are  liability  to  the  ravages  of  locusts,  exposure  to  the  torments  of  mosquito 
bites,  and  the  risk  of  damage  by  thunderstorms.  The  rivers  are  frozen  in  winter, 
but  are  generally  open  about  the  20th  of  April. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  done  to  draw  attention  to  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  province  of  Manitoba  to  settlers,  and  to  increase  these  advantages 


Winter  Travelling  in  Dog  Sledges. 

by  improving  the  communications.  Among  other  settlers  in  this  province  are 
several  thousands  of  Mennonites,  a  kind  of  German  Quakers,  from  Southern 
Russia,  who  are  described  as  admirable  colonists,  "peaceable,  thrifty,  working 
people."  The  school  system  established  by  law  is  entirely  denominational. 

The  original  province  of  Manitoba  consisted  in  the  main  of  the  territory 
purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1811  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
planted  a  colony  there  in  1812.  This  territory  was  repurchased  from  the  heirs 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  1836  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  continued 
to  exercise  authority  over  that  part  of  Rupert's  Land  by  the  appointment  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  Assiniboia,  till  the  whole  territory  of  that  company 
passed  over  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Winnipeg,  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  great 
navigable  streams,  the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  known  in  the  days  of  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  Fort  Garry,  at  which  time  it  was  only  the  principal 
trading-post  of  the  company,  with  a  population  of  about  300  employees  of  the 
company  and  half-breeds.  In  November,  1873,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  it  had  a  population  of  about  2000;  in  1881 
the  population  had  grown  to  12,000,  and  in  1882  to  30,000, 

The  district  of  Keewatin,  attached  for  administrative  purposes  to  Manitoba, 
surrounds  that  province,  its  eastern  boundary  being  a  line  running  north  and 
south  a  few  miles  west  of  91°  w.  Ion.,  and  its  western  a  line  running  due 
north  on  the  meridian  of  100°  8'  W.  Ion.  It  thus  includes  almost  the  whole 
of  each  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis.  A 
colony  of  Icelanders  has  been  established  in  this  district,  and  the  members  of  it 
are  said  to  be  now  thriving  as  they  never  did  in  their  native  island.  The 
climate  even  as  far  north  as  Norway  House,  near  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  appears  to  be  fully  as  good  as  that  of  Manitoba.  Small  fruits, 
cucumbers,  musk-melons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  come  to  maturity  there, 
and  barley  is  a  sure  crop. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  is  the  only  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
which  lies  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  includes,  besides  a  large  area  on  the 
mainland,  the  islands  of  Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  islands  lying  in  that  ocean.  The  mainland  is  traversed  by 
three  mountain  ranges,  having  a  general  north-westerly  and  south-easterly 
bearing,  and  all  belonging  to  the  Eocky  Mountain  system,  though  in  the 
province  the  name  Rocky  Mountains  is  restricted  to  the  innermost  of  the  three 
ranges.  Between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  second  of  the  three  ranges  the 
surface  forms  an  irregular  plateau,  the  ground  being  mainly  at  a  high  level, 
though  in  some  places  it  sinks  into  valleys,  and  in  others  rises  into  hills.  The 
rivers  of  the  province  are  more  rapid  in  their  course  and  often  grander  in  their 
scenery  than  those  of  the  eastern  provinces,  often  flowing  through  canons,  or 
beds  with  lofty  and  precipitous  rocky  sides.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with 
magnificent  forests  of  gigantic  conifers.  The  plateau,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  sparsely  wooded  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of  rain,  a  deficiency  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  cause  nearly  all  the 
contents  of  the  moisture-charged  clouds  from  the  Pacific  to  be  precipitated  on 
their  western  slopes,  and  scarcely  any  further  condensation  takes  place  till  the 
clouds  are  again  arrested  by  the  inner  ranges.  At  Spence's  Bridge,  which  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representing  the  lower  valleys  of  the  plateau  region,  the  total 
annual  rainfall  is  only  four  inches,  and  the  whole  precipitation  (including  snow- 
fall converted  into  water)  only  about  ten  inches.  At  Esquimalt  in  the  south 
of  Vancouver's  Island  the  annual  precipitation  is  28£  inches.  The  same  cause 
brings  about  a  striking  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  plateau  region  and  the 
coast  strip  as  regards  temperature  also.  For  while  on  both  sides  of  the  Coast 
Range  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  several  degrees  higher  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Dominion,  the  plateau  region  is  characterized  by  the  same  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  as  we  have  found  to  prevail  in  the  other  provinces  of  Canada, 
but  the  coast  and  the  islands  have  these  extremes  much  mitigated.  At  Spence's 
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Bridge  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  (mean  lowest  to  mean  highest)  is 
from  -  9£°  to  99°  Fahr.,  at  Esquimalt  from  17°  to  80°  Fahr. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  deficiency  of  rain  in  the  plateau  irrigation  is 
necessary  wherever  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  carried  on,  and  the  region 
is  altogether  much  better  adapted  for  stock-raising  than  agriculture  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term.  ISo  far,  however,  minerals  have  formed  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  province  in  all  parts,  and  have  been  the  principal  means 
of  attracting  immigrants.  Most  important  of  these  is  gold,  which  brought 
the  first  great  rush  of  settlers  in  1856  and  the  following  years,  and  which  is 
obtained  both  by  washing  (in  the  bed  of  the  Fraser  River  and  elsewhere)  and 
by  the  crushing  of  quartz  reefs.  Next  in  importance  are  coal  (of  which  valuable 
mines  exist  on  Vancouver's  Island),  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  mica,  limestone.  The 
fisheries  also  now  receive  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  furnish  a  considerable  share 
of  the  exports,  which  also  include  among  the  leading  articles,  gold,  coal,  timber, 
and  furs.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  population  consists  of  Indians  and  half- 
breeds.  The  inland  tribes  are  chiefly  migratory,  but  the  coast  and  island  tribes 
(which  live  chiefly  by  fishing)  have  permanent  villages,  and  the  houses  of  the 
Haidas  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
tribes  by  the  care  bestowed  on  their  construction  and  ornamentation.  Tall 
carved  posts  generally  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  front  of  these  houses. 
Among  immigrants  in  recent  years  a  considerable  proportion  has  consisted  of 
Chinese,  who  are  here  regarded  with  as  little  favour  as  they  are  in  California. 
Victoria  (6000),  situated  amidst  singularly  beautiful  environs  in  the  south  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  about  three  miles  from  the  harbour  of  Esquimalt,  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  the  capital  of  the  province. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES  is  the  name  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  which  is  not  yet  organized  under  a  provincial  government, 
and  which  consists  partly  of  land  incapable  of  settlement,  and  partly  of  land  as 
yet  settled  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  destined  ultimately  to  support 
an  enormous  population.  Since  the  formation  of  the  district  of  Keewatin  and 
the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Ontario  they  do  not  form  a  continuous  region, 
but  are  divided  by  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  districts  mentioned  into  two  sections,  of 
which  the  eastern  is  often  distinguished  as  East  Main.  The  land  well  fitted  for 
settlement  lies  in  the  western  section,  where  favourable  climatic  conditions 
ascend  as  we  go  westwards  to  very  high  latitudes.  The  summer  isothermal 
of  60°  Fahr.,  which  touches  the  north  coast  of  New  Brunswick  in  about  48°  N. 
and  passes  the  north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  cuts  through  the  Great  Slave  Lake 
in  about  lat.  62°  N.,  and  the  winter  isothermal  of  20°  Fahr.,  which  passes  through 
Manitoba,  ascends  on  the  frontier  of  British  Columbia  to  about  57°  N.  In  this 
region  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  along  which  the  course  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  has  been  traced,  and  in  those  of  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  500,000  square  miles  or  more  than  300,000,000 
acres  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  Even  in  the  more  northerly  of  the  two 
regions  just  mentioned,  namely,  in  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  basins,  wheat  is 
known  to  come  to  great  perfection,  greater  indeed  than  in  the  more  southerly 
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region.  This  latter  region,  however,  has  one  advantage  over  the  more  northerly 
one,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  it,  lying  outside  of  the  forest  zone,  does  not 
require  to  be  cleared  and  is  therefore  fitted  for  immediate  occupation.  Within 
that  zone,  the  southern  limit  of  which  runs  close  to  the  Assiniboine  from 
Manitoba  upwards  and  then  ascends  diagonally  to  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  exten- 
sive clearances  will  have  to  be  made  before  it  can  all  be  brought  under  the 
plough.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  section  of  the  North-west  Territories  is 
hardly  less  striking  than  its  agricultural  capabilities.  The  route  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  runs  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through  the  southern  end 
of  a  vast  coal-bed,  which  appears  to  extend  continuously  northwards  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  nearly  half  a  million  square 
miles.  Iron  ore  also  exists  in  rich  deposits.  At  present  the  principal  product 
of  the  region  is  furs,  which  are  sold  to  European  and  American  traders  by  the 
hunting  tribes  of  Indians  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population.  Many  of 
these  natives  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  partially  civilized  through  the 
care  of  Episcopalian  and  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries. 

East  Main  appears  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  region  of  the  wildest  and 
most  complete  desolation,  inhospitable  both  in  soil  and  climate,  and  inhabited 
only  by  a  scanty  Indian  population,  among  whom  dwell  a  few  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries.  The  coast  adjoining  St.  James's  Bay  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
a  more  favourable  character.  In  the  summer  of  1877  this  part  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Bell,  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  the  Dominion,  and  his  report 
states  that  there  is  here  a  strip  of  country,  averaging  perhaps  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  in  width  from  the  sea-shore,  which  appears  as  if  it  might  some  day  have 
a  certain  agricultural  value.  The  average  temperature  observed  by  him  during 
his  visit  (from  the  llth  of  July  to  the  21st  of  September)  was  about  62|°  Falir. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  of  British  North  America  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lying  nearer  to  Britain  than  any  other  part  of 
America,  the  distance  from  the  port  of  St.  John  to  the  harbour  of  Valentia 
being  only  about  1918  miles.  The  area  is  about  40,200  square  miles  (less  than 
half  that  of  Great  Britain),  the  length  of  coast-line  about  1200  miles,  or  one  mile 
of  coast  for  33  square  miles  of  surface;  the  population  in  1881,  181,753,  or  about 
4i  to  the  square  mile,  the  females  being  to  the  males  in  the  proportion  of  94 
to  100. 

The  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  lofty  cliffs,  but  the  numerous 
indentations  afford  a  good  many  commodious  and  well-sheltered  harbours.  The 
island  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  but  the  interior  appears  to  be  rocky, 
with  numerous  tracts  of  moss,  intersected  by  rivers  and  dotted  with  lakes,  and 
but  thinly  wooded  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  largest  of  the  lakes, 
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called  the  Grand  Pond,  has  a  length  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  and  a  breadth 
of  about  five.  The  prevalent  geological  formation  is  granite.  The  climate, 
though  severe,  is  not  liable  to  as  great  extremes  as  the  continental  parts  of 
British  America.  The  average  temperature  of  February,  the  coldest  month,  is 
22°  Fahr.,  of  July,  the  hottest,  60°,  of  the  year  40°.  The  winter,  lasting  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April,  is  rendered  disagreeable  by 
a  continual  succession  of  storms  accompanied  by  rain  and  snow;  and  the  month 
of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  equally  disagreeable  by  the  prevalence  of 
fogs  on  the  banks  and  neighbouring  shores  (the  south-east).  For  all  that  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  healthful,  and  it  is  averred  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
old  age  attended  by  so  much  bodily  vigour  and  mental  animation.  The  wild 
animals  include  the  deer,  wolf,  bear,  beaver,  marten,  and  wild  cat.  The  only 
animal  peculiar  to  the  island  is  the  famous  breed  of  dogs  which  takes  its  name, 
from  thence.  The  pure  breed,  however,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  there. 

In  several  districts  agriculture  «is  prosecuted  with  success.  Wheat  and 
potatoes  thrive  peculiarly  well.  But  the  staple  productions  and  exports  of  the 
colony  are  those  of  the  fisheries,  which  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  The  famous  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  lying  in  the  east  of  the  island 
and  having  an  extent  of  about  500  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  with  a  mean 
depth  of  water  of  about  forty  fathoms,  are  the  most  extensive  submarine  eleva- 
tion on  the  globe,  and  swarm  with  fish  of  every  variety,  particularly  cod.  The 
fishery  is  prosecuted  from  June  to  October.  Seals  also  are  numerous  on  the 
coasts,  and  the  seal-fisheries  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  cod.  There 
are  no  railways  on  the  island,  and  the  means  of  communication  are  otherwise 
defective. 

Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  few  Mic-mac  Indians,  but  the  aborigines 
have  been  extinct  for  many  years.  A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  are  natives 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and  their  descendants. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  largest  religious  sect,  the  Church  of  England 
coming  next  in  point  of  numbers.  The  constitution  of  the  colony  is  similar 
to  those  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  except  that  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
British  crown  here  exercises  the  functions  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of  pro- 
vinces. The  island  contained  both  French  and  British  colonies  till  1713,  when 
it  was  entirely  handed  over  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  capital 
and  only  important  town  in  the  island  is  St.  John's  (24,000),  on  the  east  coast. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  in  which  the  tides  are  hardly  perceptible. 

The  Labrador  coast,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  territory  drained  by 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  belongs  to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland.  The 
climate  is  of  extreme  severity,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cold  current 
from  Baffin's  Bay  strikes  directly  against  its  shores.  Besides  the  fur-traders  at 
a  few  coast  settlements  and  one  or  two  missionaries,  the  only  regular  inhabitants 
are  some  Esquimaux  in  the  north  and  a  few  Indians  in  the  interior ;  but  during 
the  short  summer  the  whole  coast  swarms  with  fishermen  from  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  the  United  States. 

The  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  with  the  still  smaller  ones 
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of  Langley  and  Isle  aux  Chiens,  all  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
belong  to  the  French.  The  colony  contains  in  all  about  5000  inhabitants,  who 
are  mainly  engaged  in  fishing. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  form  a  federal  republic  whose  territory 
stretches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  that  continent  between  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  the  north  and  the  Gulf  and  Republic  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and 
comprises  also  the  territory  of  Alaska  on  the  north-west  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  At  present  the  republic  is  composed  of  thirty-eight  states  and  eight 
territories  with  an  organized  government,  besides  the  Indian  territory,  the  terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  of  which  are  usually  enumerated 
under  the  territories.  At  the  time  when  the  present  constitution  was  drawn  up, 
the  total  number  of  states  was  thirteen,  and  these  thirteen  are  known  as  the 
original  states.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  in  some  cases 
only  the  names  of  these  original  states  that  still  preserve  their  identity,  the 
boundaries  of  the  states  having  been  altered  by  the  formation  of  new  states  out 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  old,  as  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maine  out  of  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  out  of  territory  claimed  by  both 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
different  states  and  territories  arranged  in  groups  adopted  in  certain  official 
reports,  and  supplies  various  statistical  and  other  information  regarding  them : — 


Date  of 
Formation. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population, 

1870. 

Population, 

1880. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Maine  (Me.),        
*New  Hampshire  (N.  H.), 
Verm  >nt  (Vt.),    
*  Massachusetts  (Mass.),  ... 
*  Rhode  Island  (R.  I.),      
*Connecticut  (Conn.), 

1820 
1788 
1791 
1788 
1790 
1788 

33,040 
9,305 
9,565 
8,315 
1,250 
4,990 

626,915 
318,300 
330,551 
1,457,351 
217,353 
537,454 

648,936 
346,991 
332,286 
1,783,085 
276,531 
622,700 

19 
37 
37 
214 
221 
125 

MIDDLE  STATES. 
*Xew  York  (N.  Y.),          
*New  Jersey  (X.  J.),         
'Pennsylvania  (Pa.), 
*Delaware  (Del.),                
•Maryland  (Md.),               

1788 
1787 
1787 
1787 
1788 

66,465 

49,170 
7,815 
45,215 
2,050 
12,210 

3,487,924 

4,382,759 
906,096 
3,521,951 
125,015 

780,894 

4,010,529 

5,082,871 
1,131,116 
4,282,891 
146,608 
934,943 

103 
145 
95 
71 

77 

WESTERN  STATES,  E.  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 
tOhio  (O.),             ...           ... 
t  Indiana  (Ind.),     ... 
-f-IUinois  (111.), 
+Michigan  (Mich.), 
fWisconsin  (Wis.), 

1802 
1816 
1818 
1837 
1847 

116,460 

41,060 
36,350 
56,650 
58,915 
56,040 

9,716,715 

2,665,260 
1,680,637 
2,539,891 
1,184,059 
1,054,670 

11,678,529 

3,198,062 
1,978,301 
3,077,871 
1,636,937 
1,315,497 

78 
54 
54 
28 
23 

249,015 

9,124,517 

11,206,668 

732 
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Date  of 
Formation. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population, 

1870. 

Population, 
1880. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

*  Virginia  (Va.), 
West  Virginia  (W.  Va.), 
*North  Carolina  (N.  C.), 
*South  Carolina  (S.  C.),  
*Georgia  (Ga.), 
t  Florida  (Fla.),     
t  Alabama  (Ala.),  ... 
fMississippi  (Miss.), 

1788 
1863 
1789 
1788 
1788 
1845 
1819 
1817 

42,450 
24,780 
52,250 
30,570 
59,475 
58,680 
52,250 
46,810 

1,225,163 
442,014 
1,071,361 
705,606 
1,184,109 
187,748 
996,992 
827,922 

1,512,565 
618,457 
1,399,750 
995,577 
1,542,180 
269,493 
1,262,505 
1,131,597 

35 

25 
27 
32 
26 
4 
24 
24 

SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES. 
Kentucky  (Ky.), 
Tennessee  (Tenn.), 
•(•Missouri  (Mo.),    ... 
•(•Arkansas  (Ark.), 
•(•Louisiana  (La.),  ... 
Texas  (Tex.),        

1791 
1796 
1821 
1836 
1812 
1845 

397,265 

40,400 
42,050 
69,415 
53,850 
48,720 
265,780 

6,640,915 

1,321,011 

1,258,520 
1,721,295 
484,471 
726,915 
818,579 

8,732,124 

1,648,690 
1,542,359 
2,168,380 
802,525 
939,946 
1,591,749 

41 
37 
31 
15 
18 
6 

WESTERN  STATES,  W.  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 
flowa  (Io)., 
•(•Minnesota  (Minn.), 
•(•Kansas  (Kas.), 
•(•Nebraska  (Neb.), 

1845 
1857 
1861 
1867 

520,215 

56,025 
83,365 
82,080 
76,855 

6,330,791 

1,194,020 
439,706 
364,399 
122,993 

8,693,649 

1,624,615 
780,773 
996,096 
452,402 

29 
9 
12 
6 

PACIFIC  STATES. 
tCalifornia  (Gal.),             
•(-Oregon  (Or.), 
fNevada  (Nev.),    ... 
fColorado  (Col.),   

1850 
1859 
1864 
1875 

298,325 

158,360 
96,030 
110,700 
103,925 

2,121,118 

560,247 
90,923 
42,491 
39,864 

3,853,886 

864,694 
174,768 
62,266 
194,327 

5 
2 

i 

2 

469,015 

833,525 

1,296,055 

Total  States, 
TERRITORIES. 
Wyoming  (Wyo.), 
New  Mexico  (N.  M.),     ... 
Utah 

1868 
1850 
1850 

2,086,760 

97,890 
122,580 
84,970 

38,155,505 

9,118 
91,874 
86786 

49,371,340 

20,789 
119,565 
143,963 

23 

1 
2 

Washington  (W.  T.),       
Dakota  (Dak.),    
Arizona  (Ariz.),   ... 
Idaho, 

1853 
1861 
1863 
1863 

69,180 
149,100 
113,020 
84,800 

23,955 
14,181 
9,658 
14,999 

75,116 
135,177 
40,440 
32,610 

1 
1 

Montana  (Mont.), 
Alaska, 

1864 
1868 

146,080 
577,390 

20,595 
70,641 

39,159 
30,156 

District  of  Columbia  (D.  C.  ),    ... 

1790 

70 

131,700 

177,624 

Total  Territories,     .  .  . 
Indian  Territory, 
Non-organized  Territory, 
Delaware,   Raritan,  and   New  ) 
York  Bays,       ...         ...          \ 
Indians,     ... 

1,445,080 
64,690 
5,740 

720 

473,507 

814,599 
76,895 

179,232 

Grand  Total, 

3,602,990 

38,629,012 

50,442,066 

14 

The  first  column  gives,  besides  the  names  of  the  states  and  territories,  the  con- 
tractions currently  adopted  for  these  names  in  America;  the  second  column  gives 
the  year  in  which  each  of  the  original  states  adhered  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
date  of  admission  of  the  other  states,  and  of  the  organization  of  the  territories; 
the  third  the  area  in  square  miles;  the  fourth  the  population  according  to  the 
census  of  June  1,  1870;  the  fifth  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1880: 
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and  the  sixth  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in  1880.  An  asterisk 
is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  a  dagger  to  the 
public  land  states,  that  is,  those  containing  lands  belonging  to  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  AND  CLIMATE.— See  the  general  account  of  North 
America  and  the  notices  of  the  state-groups  and  individual  states. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTIONS.— In  the 
special  notices  more  detailed  information  will  be  found  concerning  these  topics, 
but  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  give  a  preliminary  survey  under  this  head. 

A  large  portion  of  the  United  States  still  remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  either 
because  from  its  arid  nature  it  never  can  be  brought  under  profitable  cultivation, 
or  because  the  population  is  still  too  thinly  scattered  to  be  able  to  overtake  it. 
On  the  former  description  of  land  vegetation  is  either  altogether  absent  or  pro- 
duces very  stunted  forms;  on  the  latter,  it  is  usually  of  the  most  magnificent 
description,  the  surface  being,  either  covered  by  dense  forests  or  spread  out  in 
boundless  prairies  of  the  richest  verdure.  Several  of  the  trees  are  valuable  not 
merely  for  their  timber,  but  for  other  products,  and  among  these  trees  special 
notice  is  due  to  the  sugar-maple.  Among  cultivated  crops  the  most  important 
are  wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the  western  and  middle  states,  but  cultivated  more 
or  less  extensively  in  every  district;  maize,  equally  adapted  for  universal  culture, 
but  most  productive  in  the  middle  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri;  tobacco,  which  begins  to  be  cultivated  on  the  parallel 
of  43°,  but  is  only  considered  a  staple  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and 
Tennessee;  cotton,  which  forms  a  staple  in  all  the  states  from  39°  s.,  and  more 
especially  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas ;  rice, 
chiefly  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana;  cane-sugar  in  Louisiana  and  Florida: 
maple-sugar  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Indiana ;  hemp  and  flax  in  all 
the  western  and  middle  states,  but  more  especially  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  Virginia ;  and  hay,  chiefly  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  To  show 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  agricultural  production  is  extending  in  the 
United  States  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  five  years  between  1874  and  1879 
the  production  of  maize  (there  frequently  called  simply  corn)  increased  82  per  cent, 
that  of  wheat  47  per  cent,  oats  52  per  cent,  potatoes  70  per  cent,  cotton  34  per 
cent,  and  tobacco  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  actual  production  of  maize  in  the 
year  1880  was  upwards  of  1717  million  bushels,  that  of  wheat  nearly  500 
million,  oats  418  million,  cotton  six  million  bales  of  450  Ibs.,  and  tobacco  nearly 
450  million  Ibs.  The  culture  of  the  vine  also  has  made  good  progress,  and  large 
quantities  of  wine  are  produced,  chiefly  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
California.  In  many  parts  of  the  Union  the  mulberry-tree  grows  spontaneously. 
Fruits  also,  both  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  grow  in  great  variety 
and  abundance.  Immense  tracts  of  land  have  been  impoverished,  exhausted, 
and  abandoned,  but  improved  systems  of  farming  are  promoted  by  government, 
and  are  becoming  generally  adopted;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of 
industry,  no  country  shows  so  much  readiness  in  the  adoption  of  methods  of 
substituting  machinery  for  hand  labour.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as 
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those  of  Europe.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  on  dairy-farming,  and  in  this 
department  the  United  States  is  perhaps  ahead  of  all  the  world  in  the  system 
followed  and  the  kind  of  utensils  used.  Hogs  are  reared  almost  without 
expense  on  the  mast  of  the  forests. 

The  principal  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  are  coal,  iron, 
petroleum,  copper,  and  the  precious  metals,  these  last  being  produced  here  in 
greater  abundance  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  the  first  three 
minerals  Pennsylvania  is  the  chief  centre  of  production,  but  Missouri  is  now  a 
large  producer  of  iron.  After  Michigan  the  most  important  copper-producing 
states  are  Vermont,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  California  takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed  by  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Dakota,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  others;  and  in  the  production  of  silver 
the  leading  territories  are  Nevada  and  Colorado,  and  the  next  in  order  Utah, 
Arizona,  California,  and  Montana. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  manufactures  is  small  compared 
with  those  employed  in  agriculture  and  commerce;  but,  partly  from  the  native 
energy  of  the  people,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  the  adventitious  encouragement 
which,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  has  been  liberally  given  them  in  the  form  of 
protecting  duties,  various  important  branches  of  industry  have  made  considerable 
progress.  The  three  staple  manufactures  are  cottons  (chiefly  of  the  coarser 
qualities),  woollens,  and  iron.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  only  in  nine  states- 
Massachusetts  (nearly  a  third  of  the  whole),  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  California.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  iron  manufactures  are  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis.  To  these  three  industries  may  be  added 
the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery,  which  is  now  largely  carried  on, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  the  manufacture  of  sole-leather,  an  article  with  which 
America  is  now  said  to  supply  the  world,  the  construction  of  railway  and  tram- 
way cars,  and  the  making  of  cutlerj'. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  trade  of  the  United  States  is  of 
such  enormous  extent  that  it  has  already  outstripped  that  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  with  the  single  exception  of  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  trade  is 
shared  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  the  maritime  states  of  the  Union,  but 
more  especially  by  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  agricultural 
products,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  including  lumber  and  other  articles  obtained 
from  the  forest.  Of  the  vegetable  products  of  agriculture  raw  cotton  took  the 
highest  place  in  value  among  the  exports  from  1821  to  1877-78,  except  during  the 
period  of  the  civil  war  (1861-65),  but  from  the  latter  date  the  value  of  that  export 
has  been  exceeded  by  that  of  the  grain,  meal,  and  flour  exported.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  latter  products  (classed  together  in  official  reports  under  the  name 
of  breadstuff's)  has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  at  an  astonishingly  rapid 
rate.  From  an  annual  average  of  about  £1,600,000  in  the  five  years  1826-30, 
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it  gradually  increased  to  an  average  of  £11,000,000  in  the  five  years  1866-70, 
and  then  rose  in  the  following  ten  years,  sometimes  by  enormous  annual  increments, 
to  upwards  of  £57,000,000  in  1880.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  animals  and 
animal  products  has  advanced  with  the  same  gigantic  strides.  Tobacco,  sugar, 
and  naval  stores  (including  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine),  rank  next  in 
importance  among  the  exports.  Manufactured  articles  also  begin  to  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  list  of  exports.  The  more  important  are  cotton  goods,  plain  and 
coloured,  cotton  twist,  iron  and  articles  in  iron,  household  furniture  and  other 
articles  in  wood,  soap  and  tallow-candles,  leather  (raw  and  manufactured),  boots 
and  shoes,  agricultural  and  gardening  implements,  cutlery,  hats,  wearing  apparel, 
spirits,  medicinal  drugs,  &c.  The  fisheries,  in  addition  to  dried  fish,  furnish 
large  exports  of  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  &c.,  and  have, 
in  fact,  become  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Union.  To  the 
other  leading  exports  above  mentioned,  that  of  gold  in  the  forms  both  of  coin 
and  bullion  must  now  be  added.  The  imports,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
enter  the  port  of  New  York,  consist  of  European  manufactured  goods  of  all  sorts, 
but  more  especially  of  the  finer  descriptions,  besides  teas,  silks,  coffee,  sugar, 
spices,  wines,  spirits,  &c. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  principally 
with  Great  Britain,  which  receives  more  than  half  of  the  exports,  and  sends 
about  a  fourth  of  the  imports.  Next  in  importance  in  this  respect  are  France, 
Germany,  and  British  North  America,  both  as  exporting  and  importing  countries, 
Cuba,  Brazil,  China,  and  Japan  among  the  countries  from  which  the  United 
States  receives  commodities,  and  Belgium,  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain, 
among  those  to  which  her  own  products  are  sent. 

The  international  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  mainly 
carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  which  convey  above  70  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
imports  and  exports.  Previous  to  the  year  1860  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  commerce  was  carried  by  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  but 
since  the  civil  war  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  trade  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  principally  the  British.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country  was  almost  extinguished,  and  the  law  prevent- 
ing (except  in  special  cases)  the  registration  of  a  vessel  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  unless  it  has  been  built  in  that  country,  a  law  intended  for  the 
protection  of  native  shipbuilders,  has  proved  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
revival  of  the  country's  shipping,  since  it  is  found  that  ships  of  the  kind  used 
in  international  commerce  can  be  more  cheaply  built  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
America.  The  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  however,  are  still  entirely  in 
American  hands,  as  these  are  reserved  for  subjects  of  the  United  States  by 
special  laws.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  commercial  navy. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  unrivalled 
natural  highways  in  the  shape  of  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  has  been  still 
further  extended  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  railways.  Railway  con- 
struction has  been  carried  on  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  The  total  mileage  of 
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the  system  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  which  is  not  surprising 
when  the  enormous  area  is  considered,  but  the  United  States  system  is  not  only 
the  greatest  in  the  world  in  actual  aggregate  length,  but  also  in  the  ratio  of 
mileage  to  population.  While  the  United  States  has  about  16  miles  of  railway 
for  every  10,000  of  the  inhabitants,  the  proportion  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  only  about  5  miles.  These  railways  are  mostly  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
since  1869  there  has  been  railway  connection  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
United  States  territory  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  since  1879, 
when  the  first  railway  in  Montana  was  opened,  no  state  or  territory  in  the 
Union,  except  the  isolated  territory  of  Alaska,  is  altogether  without  railways. 
The  number  of  private  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  in  the  United 
States  is  equal  to  about  17  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of 
telegrams  delivered  equal  to  about  one  for  every  two  persons. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  =  about 
4s.  sterling,  cents  or  hundredth  s,  and  mils  or  thousandths  of  a  dollar.  The 
currency  is  partly  in  paper  and  partly  in  specie.  Till  recently  the  paper 
circulated  at  varying  rates  below  par,  but  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  specie 
payments  by  the  state  were  resumed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  value  of  paper 
money  has  been  raised  to  an  equality  with  that  of  gold.  Gold  is  coined  in 
double  eagles  =  20  dollars,  eagles  =10  dollars,  half -eagles,  quarter-eagles,  and 
dollars.  Silver  is  coined  in  dollars,  half-dollars,  quarters,  dimes  or  10  cents, 
half-dimes,  and  pieces  of  three  cents.  The  only  copper  coins  are  cents  and  half- 
cents.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  Great  Britain;  but 
the  old  Winchester  wine  gallon,  equal  to  '833  of  an  imperial  gallon,  and  ale 
gallon,  equal  to  1 '01 695  imperial  gallon,  and  the  Winchester  bushel,  equal  to  '9692 
of  an  imperial  bushel,  are  used  instead  of  the  imperial  standards,  and  a  quintal 
of  100  Ibs.  is  used  instead  of  the  cwt. 

PEOPLE,  IMMIGRATION,  PUBLIC  LANDS,  EDUCATION,  &c.— With  regard 
to  nationality  the  people  are  very  much  mixed.  The  aboriginal  (Indian)  popu- 
lation now  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  number.  In  the  year 
1 600  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United 
States  (including  Alaska)  reached,  according  to  the  careful  calculations  of  G. 
Gerland,  about  600,000,  while  Col.  Mallery's  estimate  places  the  total  number  of 
Indians  north  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent  at  not 
more  than  500,000.  At  the  present  day  the  whole  number  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  territory  is  about  300,000  (of  whom  about  one-tenth  are  in 
Alaska);  and  though  this  figure  shows,  on  either  estimate  of  the  former  Indian 
population,  a  considerable  decrease  (a  decrease  attributable  without  doubt  at 
least  in  part  to  barbarities  practised  by  the  white  settlers),  yet  the  decrease  is  not 
so  great  as  was  formerly  imagined  under  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  white 
man  had  acted  in  some  way  as  a  "  blight "  upon  the  "  red  man,"  who  was 
believed  under  the  influence  of  that  blight  to  be  vanishing  or  "  withering  "  away. 
The  investigations  of  Col.  Mallery  have  thrown  strong  doubts  upon  this  wither- 
ing theory.  Such  official  returns  as  exist  giving  statistics  of  Indian  tribes  in 
the  United  States  prove  that  the  tribes  to  which  those  statistics  relate  are 
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actually  increasing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that,  among  the  more 
advanced  tribes  especially,  there  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  the  same 
process  of  absorption  by  the  whites  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
as  going  on  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

All  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
government  agents,  but  only  a  small  minority  are  so  completely  incorporated 
with  the  general  population  as  to  be  subject  to  the  taxation  and  to  share  in  the 
political  rights  of  American  citizens.  For  the  most  part  they  live  in  tribes  in 
reserved  territories,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  large  tract  known  as  the 
Indian  Territory,  while  the  others  are  in  Montana,  Dakota,  and  other  parts  chiefly 
west  of  the  Mississippi  In  1825  the  United  States  government  inaugurated 
the  policy  of  removing  the  untaxed  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west 
of  that  river,  and  in  1834  the  Indian  Territory  was  set  apart  by  Congress  for  the 
reception  of  these  deported  tribes.  In  1880  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  this 
Territory  exceeded  76,000,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  described  as  civilized. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  consists  of  settlers  from 
Europe  and  their  descendants.  The  majority  of  these  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  but  in  some  parts,  originally  settled  by  people  of  different  origin,  other 
nations  are  still  represented  in  considerable  numbers  by  descendants  of  these 
original  settlers.  (See  Historical  Sketch.)  Immigration  again  has  increased  and 
is  constantly  maintaining  the  diversity  of  the  population,  the  new  immigrants 
coming  in  varying  proportions  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1820  the 
stream  of  immigrants  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
from  that  date  to  1880  considerably  exceeded  ten  millions.  Between  the 
censuses  of  1870  and  1880  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  increase  of  population 
was  due  to  immigration.  In  1882,  when  the  total  number  of  immigrants  was 
712,000,  22  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(chiefly  Ireland),  12  per  cent  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  32  per  cent  from 
Germany,  12  per  cent  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  remainder  in  smaller 
proportions  from  Italy,  Austria,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  China,  and  other 
countries.  These  percentages,  however,  are  so  far  misleading  in  that  the  immi- 
grants from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  for  the  most  part  not  originally  from 
Canada,  but  have  merely  passed  through  that  country  on  their  way  from  Europe. 
Of  the  7,000,000  foreigners  in  the  States  at  the  present  day  about  37  per  cent 
are  German,  35  per  cent  Irish,  and  28  per  cent  of  all  other  nationalities,  includ- 
ing Chinese,  who  are  mainly  situated  in  California  and  the  adjoining  territories. 

Another  considerable  element  of  the  population,  the  Negro  or  "coloured" 
people,  was  introduced  by  the  slave-trade,  and  is  consequently  most  numerous 
in  the  former  slave  states,  namely — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  (including  West  Virginia),  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  are  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whites  in  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  in  all  of  which  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  negroes  for  every  hundred  whites,  the  proportion  in  South  Carolina 
reaching  154|.  In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
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the  district  of  Columbia  the  proportion  exceeds  fifty  for  every  hundred  whites. 
They  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  large  cities  in  the  north-east.  At  the  census  of  1880  they  made  up  rather 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

Of  the  European  emigrants  to  America  an  increasing  proportion  every  year 
proceed  westwards  to  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which, 
as  is  shown  in  the  table  of  area  and  population,  &c.,  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  between  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880  was  greatest.  At  one  time 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  European  emigration  that  so  many  of  the 
emigrants,  particularly  those  from  Ireland,  were  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in  New 
York  and  in  the  larger  eastern  cities  generally;  but  from  a  recent  official  report 
on  the  subject  we  learn  that  this  objection  no  longer  holds  good,  and  that  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  those  arriving  (Irish  as  well  as  others)  proceed  at  once  for 
the  west.  Hardly  any  immigrants  settle  in  the  southern  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  As  in  Canada  a  strong  inducement  is  held  out  by  the  government 
to  settlers  in  the  public  lands  by  the  offer  of  free  grants.  Under  the  Home- 
stead Act  a  settler  can  obtain  a  grant  of  160  acres  on  any  of  the  lands  which  the 
Congress  has  at  its  disposal  in  all  the  public  land  states  (indicated  by  a  dagger 
in  the  table  already  referred  to)  and  in  all  the  territories.  The  only  charge  on 
the  settler  is  for  the  deed  of  settlement,  which  costs  only  a  few  shillings.  The 
government  land  is  not,  however,  reserved  for  settlers.  Vast  tracts  have  been 
granted  to  some  of  the  great  railway  undertakings,  and  others  have  been 
purchased  by  companies  or  individuals  who  mean  either  to  sell  the  land  again 
for  their  own  profit  or  to  work  it  themselves  in  a  series  of  great  farms.  Besides 
agricultural  settlers  the  immigrants  from  Europe  in  recent  years  have  included 
a  large  proportion  of  skilled  labourers,  embracing  every  known  handicraft. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  United  States,  in  1790,  the  total  population  was 
under  4,000,000,  so  that  the  population  has  increased  more  than  twelve-fold 
between  that  date  and  the  census  of  1880.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  area  included  in  the  latter  census  is  enormously  greater  than  that 
embraced  by  the  first.  Down  to  1860,  the  last  census  before  the  civil  war,  the 
average  rate  of  increase  during  each  interval  of  ten  years  was  34^  per  cent.  In 
the  following  decade  it  was  about  22J,  and  in  the  last  30  per  cent.  At  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  there  was  a  preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  all  the  territories 
and  in  all  except  fourteen  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  respective 
totals  being  25,518,820  males,  and  24,636,963  females. 

There  is  no  strictly  national  system  of  education  in  the  United  States,  every 
state  being  left  to  legislate  on  the  subject  for  itself.  In  the  public  lands,  how- 
ever, two  "  sections  "  of  one  square  mile  each  are  reserved  in  every  "  township," 
or  square  of  six  miles  (thirty-six  square  miles)  for  common  schools,  so  that 
education  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  colonization.  In  the  parts  already  settled 
it  receives  general  attention.  The  country  is  covered  with  a  system  of  common 
schools,  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  upon  an  equal  footing. 
In  the  former  slave  states  there  are  separate  schools  for  coloured  children.  But 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  promote  education,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
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branches,  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1870  were  found  to  be  unable 
either  to  read  or  write,  a  consequence  partly  of  the  long  prevalence  of  slavery  in 
certain  of  the  states,  and  partly  of  the  large  number  of  uneducated  immigrants. 
Superior  education  is  provided  for  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  Universities 
of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  being  amongst  the  chief.  The  constitution  of 
the  States  grants  perfect  equality  to  all  creeds  and  religions.  Nearly  all  the 
sects  of  Europe  are  represented,  and  there  are  a  good  many  others  of  native 
origin  and  quite  a  native  complexion. 

CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  a  federal  republic  based  on  the  constitution  of  1787,  partially  modified  by 
subsequent  amendments.  Each  state  maintains  its  own  separate  independence, 
and  by  means  of  a  state  legislature  and  executive  has  complete  management  of 
its  own  peculiar  affairs,  but  the  combined  states,  considered  as  a  Union,  have 
one  supreme  legislature,  which  takes  the  name  of  Congress,  and  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  state  elected  by  its  own  legislature  for  six  years,  one-third  of  the 
whole  body  being  renewable  biennially.  Senators  must  be  resident  in  the  state 
which  chooses  them,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  nine  years'  standing,  and  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  members 
chosen  biennially  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
their  population  as  ascertained  by  a  decennial  census.  Each  state  appoints  at 
least  one  representative.  Representatives  must  be  resident  in  their  electing  states, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  seven  years'  standing,  and  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Its  leading  powers  are  to  levy  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Union,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states, 
to  coin  money,  declare  war,  raise  and  maintain  an  army  and  navy,  &c.  The  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  a  president  chosen  for  four  years,  but  re-eligible  indefinitely,  by 
the  ballot  of  an  electoral  college.  This  college  is  peculiarly  formed.  None  of  its 
members  can  be  either  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  in  possession 
of  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  general  government.  Each  state,  in 
such  manner  as  its  legislature  may  provide,  chooses  as  many  electors  as  it  sends 
senators  and  representatives  to  Congress.  The  president  and  vice-president  are 
chosen  by  the  majority  of  these  electors;  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the 
president  is  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  vice-president 
by  the  Senate.  The  president,  who  must  be  a  native-born  citizen,  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  United  States  for  fourteen  years,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  has  the  power,  in  concurrence  with  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  appoint  civil  and  military  officers,  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  &c.  He  has  even  a  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  same  law,  when  again  brought  under  consideration, 
has  received  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  The  vice-president  presides 
in  the  Senate,  acts  for  him  in  cases  of  temporary  disability,  and,  in  case  of  death 
or  permanent  disability,  succeeds  him  for  the  whole  period  of  his  office  which 
was  unexpired.  The  seat  of  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  is 
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Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  district  inclosed  by  Maryland,  but 
not  under  the  government  of  any  particular  state.  The  judicial  powers  of  the 
Union  are  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  chief-justice  and  eight 
associate  judges,  and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  establish.  All  these  judges  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  and 
are  removable  only  on  impeachment;  but  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
judicial  system  of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  courts 
now  mentioned  judge  only  in  matters  which  fall  under  the  category  of  national, 
and  that  each  separate  state  administers  justice  by  its  own  judges,  many  of  whom 
owe  their  appointments  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  hold  them  only  for 


The  Potomac  and  Washington  City,  seen  from  Arlington,  Virginia. 

limited  periods.  In  the  territories  the  governor  and  the  administrative  and 
judicial  officers  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  but  a  terri- 
torial legislature  is  intrusted  with  limited  powers  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

The  general  government  derives  its  revenues,  almost  without  direct  taxation, 
mainly  from  customs  and  internal  duties  on  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco, 
banks  and  bank  cheques.  The  imposition  of  the  customs  duties  is  based  on  the 
policy  of  protection,  that  is,  of  encouraging  the  development  of  home  industries 
by  taxing  the  imported  products  of  foreign  industries,  the  competition  of  which 
would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  home  industries  which  it  is  designed  to  encourage. 
The  leading  heads  of  expenditure  are  interest  on  debt  (chiefly  contracted  during 
the  civil  war  of  1861-65)  and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
strength  of  the  army  is  limited  in  time  of  peace  to  25,000  men.  The  term  of 
service  is  five  years.  Certain  regiments  are  composed  of  negro  soldiers  com- 
manded by  white  officers. 
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CHIEF  TOWNS.— At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  twenty  towns  in  the 
United  States  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000,  six  more  than  at  the 
census  of  1870.  These  towns  were — New  York,  Philadelphia  (Pennsylvania), 
Brooklyn  (New  York),  Chicago  (Illinois),  Boston  (Massachusetts),  St.  Louis 
(Missouri),  Baltimore  (Maryland),  Cincinnati  (Ohio),  San  Francisco  (Cali- 
fornia), New  Orleans  (Louisiana),  Cleveland  (Ohio),  Pittsburg  (Pennsylvania), 
Buffalo  (New  York),  Washington  (Dist.  Col.),  Newark  (New  Jersey),  Louisville 
(Kentucky),  Jersey  City  (New  Jersey),  Detroit  (Michigan),  Milwaukee  (Wis- 
consin), and  Providence  (Khode  Island).  Further  information  regarding  these 
towns  will  be  found  in  the  special  notices  of  the  state-groups. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  dates  given  in  the  table  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section  will  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States;  only  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  states  had  belonged  to  the  Union  as 
territories  before  they  were  admitted  as  states.  Here  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars may  be  added.  The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  English  in  Virginia  in  1607.  The  foundation  of  the 
New  England  colonies  by  the  Puritan  "pilgrim  fathers"  followed  in  1620. 
Maryland  was  settled  by  English  Roman  Catholics  in  1634,  Rhode  Island  by 
refugees  from  New  England  in  1636,  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  1681.  New  York  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  by  Dutch  and  Swedes,  at  different  periods  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  all  of  these  settlements  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by 
1667.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  English  colonies,  having  become  involved  in 
a  war  with  the  mother  country  on  account  of  a  claim  made  by  her  to  tax  the 
colonies  for  non-colonial  purposes,  declared  their  independence,  and  the  event 
of  the  war  made  good  this  declaration.  Before  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
by  Great  Britain  the  French  had  had  settlements  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  and  these  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Britain  along  Avith 
Canada.  On  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  at  once  became  United  States  territory,  but  the  Michigan 
settlements  were  claimed  by  Britain  as  part  of  Canada  and  were  not  relinquished 
till  1796.  Since  then  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  increased  by 
purchase,  settlement,  and  conquest.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  settlements 
had  been  formed  on  the  Mississippi  by  the  French,  who  gave  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  a  vast  region,  estimated  at  upwards  of  a 
million  square  miles,  to  the  west  of  that  river  and  about  its  mouth.  In  1717  this 
region  was  acquired  by  the  famous  Mississippi  Company,  subsequently  became 
a  crown  colony  of  France,  in  1762  passed  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  in  1800  was 
restored  to  France,  and  lastly  in  1803  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
Napoleon.  The  country  to  the  east  and  west  of  that  had  been  held  by  Spain  for 
the  most  part  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Florida,  Avhich  then  extended  along 
the  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  was  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  from  1763  to 
1783,  but  became  Spanish  again  in  the  latter  year,  and  was  purchased  from  Spain 
by  the  United  States  in  1819.  At  this  time  the  Spanish  provinces  in  the  west 
were  in  revolt  against  the  mother  country,  and  they  ultimately  formed  them- 
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selves  into  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Of  this  republic  Texas  formed  a  part  till 
1835,  when  it  revolted,  and  in  1845  it  was  admitted  as  a  state  to  the  Union. 
Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  former  including  the  present  state 
of  California,  together  with  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  the  latter  including  nearly 
tlyj  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  New  Mexico,  together  with  Arizona,  two- 
thirds  of  Colorado  (the  western  half  and  a  tract  along  the  south)  and  south- western 
Kansas,  were  conquered  from  Mexico  in  the  war  of  1846-48.  The  small  portion 
of  New  Mexico  south  of  the  G-ila  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  same  state 
a  few  years  later.  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  (the  last  attached  to 
Washington  till  1863)  were  jointly  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  till  1846,  when  the  parallel  of  49°  N.  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  in  the 
west  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers.  The  remaining  territories  were 
peacefully  occupied  or  taken  from  the  Indians.  In  1861  a  disruption  of  the  Union 
was  threatened,  eleven  of  the  slave-holding  states  then  seceding,  but  in  the  civil 
war  that  followed,  and  which  lasted  till  1865,  the  seceding  states  were  subdued 
and  compelled  to  return  to  the  Union.  In  the  course  of  this  war  (on  the  1st  of 
January,  1863)  slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  United  States  territory  by 
a  decree  of  the  Federal  government  (the  government  of  the  non-seceding  states). 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  NORTH-EASTERN  STATES. 

(MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  VERMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE  ISLAND,  CON- 
NECTICUT, NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  OHIO,  INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  ILLINOIS.) 

This  group  of  states,  the  first  six  of  which  form  the  New  England  states, 
embraces  all  the  states  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  great  lakes,  as  far 
south  as  the  Ohio  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
The  whole  area  of  the  group  is  about  418,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four 
and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  east  the  surface  is  to  a  large 
extent  mountainous  or  hilly,  being  broken  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
Appalachian  system,  which  enters  the  group  in  several  parallel  ranges  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  through  all  the  states  to  the  north- 
east, thinning  out  as  it  proceeds  northwards.  On  the  west  of  this  system  the 
surface  consists  mostly  of  gently  undulating  plateaux  or  plains.  The  climate 
and  products  resemble  on  the  whole  those  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion;  but  the  summer  lengthens,  the  mean  temperature  rises,  and  the 
extremes  of  temperature  become  moderated  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
in  some  of  the  states  products  of  a  warmer  climate  than  any  found  in  Canada 
are  grown.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  as  far  north  as  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
several  states  of  the  group  a  variety  of  sorghum  is  grown  not  only  as  a  fodder 
crop,  but  also  on  account  of  the  sugar  and  syrup  obtainable  from  it  by  a  com- 
paratively simple  process.  Almost  every  part  of  the  group  belongs  to  the 
northern  forest  or  woodland  region  of  Grisebach,  and  is  hence  more  or  less 
abundantly  supplied  with  timber  trees.  In  some  places,  especially  towards  the 
north  and  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  these  consist  almost  entirely  of  conifers,  but 
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in  others  foliage  trees  are  found  in  all  that  variety  which  has  been  noted  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  characteristic  of  North  American  forests  even  beyond  the 
tropics.  The  rainfall  of  the  region  is  generally  ample,  and  very  equally  distri- 
buted through  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  delightful 
period  of  the  year  throughout  the  region,  but  more  particularly  in  the  inland  states 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  is  that  known  as  the  Indian  summer,  which  usually 
occurs  every  year  about  the  end  of  October  or  in  November.  A  period  of 
storms  is  then  followed  by  dry,  mild,  and  placid  weather,  which  lasts  without 
interruption  for  two  or  three  weeks.  During  all  that  time  the  sky  is  red  and 
the  atmosphere  in  the  direction  of  the  horizon  filled  with  a  haze  of  a  peculiar 
blue  colour  like  that  of  smoke  in  sunlight;  south-west  breezes  prevail,  but  so 
gentle  as  not  to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  lakes;  and  the  woods  are  in  their 
brightest  colours.  Heavy  rains  at  last  come  to  clear  the  air,  and  these  usher 
in  the  storms  of  winter. 

MAINE,  the  north-easternmost  of  the  New  England  states,  is  larger  than  all 
the  others  put  together,  and  larger  also  than  Ireland.  In  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  state  are  groups  of  detached  mountains,  with  one  summit,  Mount 
Katahdin,  nearly  5400  feet  high.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  more  level. 
All  parts  abound  in  beautiful  lakes  famed  for  their  trout,  salmon,  pickerel,  shad, 
sturgeon,  &c.  About  three-fifths  of  the  area,  principally  in  the  north,  is  covered 
by  forests  of  pines,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  other  firs,  and  various  deciduous  trees, 
and  contains  no  human  inhabitants  except  when  visited  by  the  himberer  in 
search  of  timber,  firewood,  and  tanner's  bark,  the  extractor  of  maple-sugar,  and 
the  trapper  and  sportsman  who  come  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  moose,  the  black 
bear,  and  various  fur-bearing  animals,  which  are  harboured  in  the  forest.  In 
the  forests  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  found  the  poplar,  elm,  basswood, 
juniper,  pine,  hornbeam,  button  wood,  sassafras,  wild-plum,  alder,  willow,  &c. 
The  soil  in  the  broad  river-valleys  is  of  good  quality  and  yields  large  crops,  the 
hay  and  potato  crops  being  especially  good;  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  In  the  mountainous  districts  and  along  the  sea- 
coast  the  soil  is  sterile  and  does  not  repay  cultivation.  The  principal  minerals 
of  economic  value  are  iron,  galena,  granite,  lime,  slate,  and  a  fine  white  marble, 
and  mining  and  quarrying  are  now  among  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
state.  The  fisheries  are  pursued  with  great  industry,  and  yield  large  quantities 
of  cod,  mackerel,  hake,  herring,  &c.  The  catching  of  lobsters  is  perhaps  more 
extensive  in  Maine  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  ice  is  gathered 
in  some  counties  for  exportation  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Among  other 
industries  the  principal  are  timber-sawing,  ship-building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  Maine  ranks  high 
among  the  states.  In  1873  a  Swedish  colony  was  established  at  New  Sweden, 
where  the  colonists,  aided  by  the  state,  settled  upon  20,000  acres  of  land.  The 
colony  has  been  successful,  and  has  its  own  municipal  organization  and  schools. 
The  largest  town  and  principal  seaport  is  Portland  (34,000 l)  on  Casco  Bajr. 

1  The  populations  are  those  of  1880  in  round  numbers,  the  census  totals  when  ending  in 
figures  over  500  being  stated  at  the  full  thousand. 
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The  principal  seats  of  the  lumber  trade  are  Bangor  and  Calais,  both  at  the  head 
of  deep  inlets.  A  law  passed  in  1851  forbids  the  sale  and  manufacture  in 
the  state  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  for  use  as  a  beverage.  The  state  capital  is 
Augusta  on  the  Kennebec,  a  small  town  with  9000  inhabitants. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  on  the  south-east  of  Maine,  is  famous  for  the  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  its  mountains  (the  White  and  Franconian  Mountains) 
and  for  the  beauty  of  its  lakes,  and  is  hence  often  known  as  "  the  Switzerland 
of  America."  Mount  Washington  in  this  state  (6228  feet)  is  the  highest 
mountain  belonging  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Appalachian  system.  Every- 
where the  state  is  well  wooded,  and  in  the  north  are  primeval  forests.  The 
flora  is  to  a  large  extent  alpine  and  sub-alpine.  Much  of  the  surface  is  stony 
and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  tillage,  and  where  the  ground  is  under 
tillage  the  hay  crop  is  by  far  the  most  important;  potatoes,  maize,  oats,  and 
wheat  following  in  order  of  importance.  But  agriculture  has  long  been  declining 
in  the  state,  and  the  population  has  been  migrating  to  manufacturing  towns, 
where  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  the  construction  of  cars  and 
carriages,  the  making  of  shoes,  and  other  industries,  are  carried  on  with  increas- 
ing energy,  water-power  being  here,  as  in  many  other  manufacturing  districts  of 
America,  largely  utilized  for  the  purpose.  Iron  ores  are  the  only  ores  of  im- 
portance; but  among  other  mineral  products  are  a  fine  building  granite,  soap- 
stone,  and  beryls,  of  which  gem  some  of  'the  largest  specimens  known  to  exist 
have  been  found  in  this  state.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
choice  fish,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  pisciculture.  The 
capital  of  the  state  is  Concord  (14,000),  a  busy  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Merrimac;  but  the  most  populous  town  is  Manchester  (33,000),  on  the  same 
river,  eighteen  miles  further  south,  an  important  seat  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  manufactures. 

VERMONT,  to  the  west  of  New  Hampshire,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  the  Green  Mountains,  mainly  in  two  ridges,  of  wThich  the  eastern  is  the  more 
continuous,  and  the  western  the  higher  and  steeper.  The  mountains  are  clad 
with  dense  forests,  and  present  much  rugged  and  picturesque  scenery,  while  on 
the  west  and  to  a  large  extent  also  in  the  east  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  wide  expanses  of  beautiful  pastoral  country.  The  abundance  of  its 
crops  and  the  extent  of  its  pastures  give  Vermont  a  leading  place  among  the 
agricultural  states  of  the  union,  and  no  state  excels  it  in  the  production  of  maple- 
sugar,  the  tree  yielding  this  product  being  the  most  abundant  of  the  forest  trees 
of  the  state.  Its  manufactures  also  are  important,  and  among  its  minerals  are 
iron,  manganese,  copper,  slate,  and  above  all  rich  quarries  of  fine  marbles.  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  western  border  of  the  state,  a  lake  which  is  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  Loch  Lomond  and  at  its  widest  of  about  twice  the  maximum 
breadth  of  that  lake,  is  no  less  visited  than  Loch  Lomond  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  affords  important  steam  navigation.  There  is  a  large 
transit  trade  through  Vermont  by  rail  from  the  western  states  and  Canada  to  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Portland.  The  only  important  towns  are  Kutland  (12,000), 
famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  and  Burlington  (11,000),  on  Lake  Champlain, 
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which  has  a  large  lumber  trade  Avith  Canada     The  capital  of  the  state  is  the 
small  town  of  Montpelier,  about  thirty-five  miles  south-east  of  Burlington. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  lying  to  the  south  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
has  a  less  genial  climate  and  a  soil  naturally  less  propitious  than  either  of  these 
states,  and  yet  is  the  most  densely  populated  state  of  New  England.  Chilling 
east  winds  prevail  along  the  coast,  and  are  the  cause  of  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  falling  victims  to  pulmonary  consumption.  The 
rainfall  is  copious  and  severe  droughts  are  uncommon.  The  Connecticut  valley 
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is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  state  where  the  husbandman  is  favoured  by  nature.  West  of  that 
valley  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  east  of  it  for  the  most  part  broken  and 
hilly,  in  the  extreme  south-east  level  but  sandy  and  stony.  This  part  of  the 
state  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  abounds  with  small  shallow  lakes,  all 
of  which  are  filled  with  pure  fresh  water,  though  many  of  them  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  sea.  Much  of  the  waste  land  of  the  state  is  covered  with 
copse-wood,  which  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel.  The  only  rivers  navi- 
gable within  the  state,  and  that  only  for  a  short  part  of  their  course,  are  the  Con- 
necticut, which  bisects  the  state  during  50  miles  of  its  course,  and  the  Merrimac; 
there  are,  however,  numerous  smaller  streams  which  drain  the  state  and  furnish 
vast  water  power  for  the  many  thriving  manufacturing  towns  within  its  bound- 
aries. The  coast  is  boldly  indented  with  bays,  havens,  and  sounds,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Buzzard's  Bay  in  the  south-east,  and  Massachusetts  Bay  (including 
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within  it  Boston  and  Salem  harbours)  on  the  east.  There  are  numerous  islands 
along  the  coast,  but  only  two — Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Island,  both 
off  the  south  coast — are  of  much  importance.  For  home  consumption  Massachu- 
setts imports  large  quantities  of  cereals,  the  climate  and  soil  being  unfavourable 
for  their  cheap  production;  the  exports  are  some  butter,  hay,  oats,  maize, 
potatoes,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco.  Massachusetts  is  the  centre  of 
the  boot  and  shoe,  leather,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  and  carries  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  almost  every  other  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Pork  and  beef  packing  is  extensively  carried  on,  but 
in  this  business  (which  was  formerly  centred  in  Boston)  the  state  is  now  far 
outstripped  by  her  western  rivals.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  most  of  the 
ports,  chiefly  at  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  Newburyport.  Among  the  minerals  of 
the  state  are  iron  ore,  rich  and  apparently  important  ores  of  silver  (argentiferous 
galena),  syenite,  marble,  limestone,  &c. 

Boston  (363,000;  an  increase  of  44  per  cent  since  1870),  on  Massachusetts 
Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  fifth  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the 
Union.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  trade  and  manufactures,  has  a  large  foreign 
commerce  and  a  still  larger  coasting  trade,  but  is  principally  celebrated  as  having 
the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  centre  of  culture  in  the  United  States.  As 
might  be  expected  from  that  fact  it  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  trades  in  America,  but  a  still  better  evidence  of  its  title  to  that  reputa- 
tion is  its  possession  of  a  free  library  numbering  not  far  short  of  400,000  printed 
volumes,  besides  pamphlets,  MSS.,  engravings,  &c.  Of  its  public  buildings  the 
most  noteworthy  perhaps  is  the  Faneuil  Hall,  often  styled  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  "the  cradle  of  liberty"  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  public  meetings  of  the  American  colonists  at  the  time  of  their  final  struggle 
with  the  mother  country.  In  immediate  contiguity  to  Boston,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  Charles  River,  is  Cambridge  (53,000),  the  seat  of  Harvard 
University,  the  oldest  and  best  endowed,  and  it  may  safely  be  added  the  most 
renowned  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  an  institution  to  which 
Boston  probably  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  reputation  for  science  and  learning. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1638,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  earliest  bene- 
factor, the  Rev.  John  Harvard.  Lowell  (59,000),  on  the  Merrimac,  in  the  north 
of  the  state,  and  Worcester  (58,000),  on  the  Blackstone,  near  the  centre,  are  both 
important  manufacturing  towns,  the  former  being  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  while  the  manufactures  of  the  latter  are  more  varied. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  of  the  New  England  states,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  states  in  the  Union  (about  the  size  of  the  English  county  of  Salop),  lies 
between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  It  has  in  general  a  rough,  hilly,  and 
stony  surface,  but  has  no  proper  mountains.  Dairy-farming  and  cattle-rearing 
are  the  chief  branches  of  agriculture,  and  manufactures  form  here,  as  in  the 
state  last  noticed,  the  most  important  industry.  In  the  printing  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  it  ranks  before  all  other  states,  and  the  making  of  machinery  is 
also  largely  carried  on.  The  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade  are  also  important, 
and  the  state  possesses  beds  of  coal  (generally  hard  anthracite  or  semi-graphite) 
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often  deeply  buried  in  drift.  The  state  has  two  capitals,  the  one,  Providence 
(105,000),  the  second  city  in  New  England  in  point  of  wealth  and  population, 
delightfully  situated  round  a  little  lake  called  the  Cove,  and  having  most  of  its 
dwellings  built  of  wood;  the  other,  Newport  (16,000),  situated  on  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  favourite  watering-place.  Providence  is  the  seat  of  a  Baptist 
college  founded  in  1764,  and  among  its  manufactures  that  of  solid  silverware 
holds  a  prominent  place.  Providence  River  flows  out  of  the  Cove  into  Narra- 
gansett  Bay. 

CONNECTICUT,  lying  to  the  south  of  Massachusetts  between  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York,  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  the  states,  except  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys  which  traverse  the  state 
from  north  to  south,  presenting  beautiful  and  continually  varying  scenery. 
Most  of  the  state  is  drained  by  its  three  principal  rivers  with  their  numerous 
affluents — the  Connecticut  (the  largest)  in  the  central,  the  Housatonic  in  the 
western,  and  the  Thames  in  the  eastern  districts.  In  the  west  the  face  of  the 
country  is  rough  and  the  hills  frequently  precipitous,  but  the  valley  lands  of  the 
Housatonic,  though  of  limited  area,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  dairy-farming  is 
successfully  carried  on.  The  lower  part  of  the  central  or  Connecticut  valley  as 
it  approaches  the  coast  is  broken  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  isolated  buttes  or 
elevated  bluffs  of  trap-rock,  and  contains  some  unproductive  tracts,  but  the 
upper  part,  which  has  a  breadth  of  from  10  to  16  miles,  is  exceedingly  fertile;  in 
fact  there  is  hardly  any  tract  in  the  United  States  which  produces  for  successive 
years  such  ample  crops  as  this  region.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  drained 
by  the  Thames  and  its  feeders,  consists  of  rounded  stony  hills  affording  excellent 
pasture,  and  of  narrow  valleys  inhabited  by  a  thrifty  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing population.  The  principal  crops  grown  generally  throughout  the  state 
are  maize,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes;  excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Connecticut 
valley;  fruit,  hay,  and  dairy  produce  are  the  staples  in  other  sections;  and 
market-gardening  is  profitably  carried  on  near  the  large  cities.  The  manufac- 
tures are  very  extensive,  and  are  carried  on  in  many  large  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  iron-foundries,  machine -works,  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  saddlery 
establishments,  &c.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  form  a  considerable  source  of 
wealth.  The  Connecticut  and  the  Thames  are  navigable  for  a  good  part  of  their 
course,  and  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  streams  supply  abundant  water- 
power  largely  put  to  use  in  manufactures.  Hartford  (42,000)  is  the  capital  of 
the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  United  States  insurance  business. 
The  largest  town  in  the  state  is  Newhaven  (63,000),  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  Yale  College,  a  university  founded  in  1701,  and 
rivalling  in  reputation  that  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  several 
excellent  schools,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  Hopkins  Grammar-school, 
dating  from  1660. 

NEW  YORK,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  New  England  states,  has  an  area  of 
more  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  surface  in  the  south-east  is  traversed 
by  several  mountain  ranges  from  New  Jersey,  one  of  which,  crossing  the  Hudson, 
presents  a  bold  and  rocky  front  on  both  banks  and  forms  magnificent  scenery. 
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The  Catskill  Mountains  have  the  greatest  average  height,  and  in  Round  Top 
attain  3084  feet;  but  the  highest  peak  in  the  state  is  Mount  Marcy,  which 
belongs  to  the  Adirondack  range,  and  has  a  height  of  5379  feet.  This  range, 
situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  state,  is  the  watershed  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  west  the  large  tract  extending 
between  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  south  is  generally 
level.  Few  states  can  boast  of  being  better  watered.  In  addition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara,  which  it  shares  with  Canada;  and  the  Delaware,  which 
it  shares  with  Pennsylvania,  it  has  exclusive  possession  of  the  Hudson,  which 
pursues  its  whole  course  of  above  300  miles  within  the  state  and  is  navigable 
for  over  half  this  distance.  The  numerous  smaller  rivers  and  creeks  furnish 
much  and  unusually  constant  water-power.  The  lakes  are  developed  still  more 
magnificently  than  the  rivers;  the  larger  (Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain) 
are  common  to  other  states  and  territories.  Besides  these,  however,  numerous 
smaller  lakes  are  diffused  over  the  interior,  and  often  form  a  kind  of  chain  easily 
connected  by  canals  and  railways  so  as  to  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  transport. 
To  these  water  thoroughfares  of  the  interior  must  be  added  the  not  less  im- 
portant communications  with  the  Atlantic  along  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and 
the  noble  bay  and  harbour  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  climate,  much 
modified  by  local  circumstances,  is  somewhat  variable,  but  on  the  whole  very 
healthy.  Despite  the  mountainous  and  broken  character  of  much  of  its  surface 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  arable,  and  some  of  it  extremely  fertile.  The 
majority  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  excellent  pastures,  from  which  are 
derived  the  best  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  form  so  important  items  in 
the  products.  The  plains  and  valleys  yield  fair  cereal  crops;  root  crops  are 
abundant  in  the  north  and  north-west  districts;  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  several 
counties;  grapes  are  grown  on  the  Hudson  River  islands  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  central  lakes,  and  maize  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state.  New  York 
produces  more  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes,  and  possesses  more  milch 
cows  than  any  other  state  of  the  Union.  Among  the  numerous  minerals  iron 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  vast  beds  of  magnetic  iron  occurring  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  other  localities  in  the  north.  The  graphite  of  New 
York  is  the  purest  found  in  the  country.  Quarries  of  marble,  granite,  free- 
stone, and  gypsum  have  been  opened  in  many  districts.  The  most  extensive 
salt-works  in  the  Union  are  at  Onandaga,  and  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga 
have  long  been  celebrated.  All  branches  of  manufacture  are  carried  on,  and 
while  they  are  centred  in  New  York  city  they  are  well  distributed  over  the 
whole  state.  The  inland  commerce  is  very  extensive  and  is  served  by  an 
admirable  system  of  communications,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  canal  connecting  Lake  Champlain  with  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  connect- 
ing Lake  Erie  with  the  same  river.  In  foreign  trade  New  York  has  by  far 
the  lead  of  the  other  states. 

New  York  city,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United  States  and  the 
most  populous  and  important  city  in  the  western  hemisphere,  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  a  small  island  called  Manhattan,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Hudson  Eiver,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  that  river,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
small  branch  of  the  river  which  joins  at  a  point  called  Hell  Gate  the  strait  or 
channel  known  as  East  Biver,  separating  Manhattan  from  Long  Island.  In  a 
wider  sense,  however,  New  York  may  be  said  to  include  the  whole  aggregate  of 
cities  built  round  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  having  a  common  harbour,  and 
forming  a  single  centre  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  this  sense  it  is  made 
up  of  New  York  proper  (1,206,000),  Brooklyn  (567,000)  on  Long  Island,  and 
Jersey  City  (121,000)  and  Hoboken  (31,000)  in  New  Jersey.  The  aggregate 
population  is  thus  1,925,000,  so  that  among  the  cities  of  the  world  this  centre  of 
population  comes  next  after  London  and  Paris,  and  very  nearly  approaches  the 
latter.  Between  1870  and  1880  the  population  of  the  aggregate  of  cities  just 
mentioned  increased  by  34  per  cent,  and  since  the  first  census  of  the  United 
States  in  1790  New  York  proper  has  grown  from  a  population  of  33,000,  or  has 
increased  about  thirty-six  fold.  New  York  proper  and  Brooklyn  have  recently 
been  connected  by  a  suspension-bridge  designed  to  accommodate  railway  traffic 
as  well  as  foot  passengers  and  carriages.  The  harbour  of  New  York  is 
approached  from  the  sea  from  two  directions,  from  the  north-east  by  Long 
Island  Sound  and  from  the  south-east  by  Sandy  Hook.  The  former  approach 
is  impracticable  for  large  vessels  and  not  without  danger  even  for  small  ones  on 
account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  existence  of  numerous  rocks 
at  Hell  Gate;  but  the  United  States  government,  looking  to  the  importance  of 
having  this  channel  opened  for  commerce  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  to  the 
additional  security  which  this  opening  of  the  channel  would  give  to  New  York 
in  case  of  war,  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  great  blasting  operations  to 
remove  the  rocks  that  obstruct  the  navigation.  The  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  world  except 
London  and  Liverpool. 

The  other  towns  in  New  York  state  containing  in  1880  a  population  of  more 
than  50,000  are — Albany  (91,000),  the  state  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson  Eive'r  about  140  miles  above  New  York;  Troy  (57,000),  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  same  river,  about  six  miles  above  Albany,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation;  Buffalo  (155,000),  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  hence  the  centre  of  a  vast  trade  in 
grain  and  other  commodities;  Syracuse  (52,000),  on  the  same  canal  about  mid- 
way between  Buffalo  and  Albany;  and  Eochester  (90,000),  also  on  the  Erie 
Canal  about  midway  between  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 

NEW  JERSEY,  south  of  New  York  state  and  east  of  Pennsylvania,  consists 
to  the  extent"  of  about  three-fifths  of  a  very  level  and  fertile  tract  of  country 
lying  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  state.  The  north-west  is  rather  hilly,  and 
the  southern  extremity  is  a  plateau,  a  large  part  of  which  is  sandy  and  covered 
with  pine  forests.  The  state  is  excellently  adapted  both  for  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  industry,  its  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soil  favouring  it  for  the 
one  pursuit  and  its  abundant  water-power  and  ready  access  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  coal-field  for  the  other.  The  pine  region  in  the  south  is  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  small  fruits.  In  the  hilly  region  in  the 
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north-west  there  are  rich  haematite  and  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  among  other 
minerals  may  be  mentioned  greensand  marl,  which  is  much  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  most  populous  town  in  the  state  is  Newark  (137,000),  a  manufacturing 
place  in  the  north-east  on  the  Passaic  river,  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Newark  Bay;  and  the  next  in  size  Jersey  City  (121,000),  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Newark,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  New  York  group.  The  capital  of  "the 
state  is  Trenton  (30,000),  situated  on  the  Delaware  at  the  head  of  tide-water 
and  of  navigation. 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  a  state  nearly  equal  in  size  to  New  York,  which  borders 
it  on  the  north.  Its  most  conspicuous  physical  feature  is  the  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Alleghanies  or  Appalachian  system,  which  here 
attains  its  widest  development.  The  south-eastern  angle  of  the  state  is  traversed 
by  lower  ridges,  and  is  on  the  whole  very  fertile  and  beautiful.  The  north- 
western section  is  varied  in  character  and  has  numerous  fertile  valleys.  In 
general  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small  area  which  might  not  be  made 
agriculturally  productive;  but  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  state  is  its 
boundless  wealth  in  minerals.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  three  long  narrow 
fields  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  having  a  total  area  of  upwards  of 
470  square  miles.  West  of  that  range  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  every  county 
but  one.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  almost  all  parts;  petroleum  is  obtained  in 
immense  quantity  from  Upper  Devonian  strata  in  the  anthracite  region,  and 
from  the  same  strata  salt  is  derived  by  the  evaporation  of  strong  brines  brought 
to  the  surface  by  artesian  wells.  The  Delaware  river  has  on  its  banks  the  only 
ship-building  yards  in  the  United  States  where  the  building  of  iron  ships  has 
been  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  these  yards  being  principally  at 
Philadelphia  and  Chester  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Wilmington  in  Delaware  state. 
The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  named  after  the  Quaker  William  Penn,  who  received 
a  patent  for  the  settlement  of  the  district  from  Charles  II.  in  1681. 

Philadelphia  (847,000;  an  increase  of  about  26  per  cent  since  1870),  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States  in  respect  of  population  and  the  second  port 
in  respect  of  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the 
state  at  the  point  where  the  Schuylkill,  which  traverses  the  town,  enters  the 
Delaware.  Almost  the  whole  city  is  laid  out  with  the  same  formal  regularity 
as  characterizes  a  great  part  of  New  York,  and  the  method  of  numbering  the 
streets  is  based  on  as  systematic  a  principle  as  the  general  plan  of  the  city. 
Every  one  of  the  square  blocks  into  which  the  city  is  divided  begins  a  new  100 
for  each  of  the  four  streets  that  surround  it.  In  proportion  to  population  the 
city  (including  much  vacant  ground)  covers  an  unusually  large  area,  the  extent 
of  the  municipality  exceeding  129  square  miles.  One  of  its  parks,  Fairmount 
Park,  has  an  area  of  2740  acres,  and  is  beautiful  both  in  its  natural  situation 
and  in  its  laying  out.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  to  Philadelphia  for  merchant 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  Philadelphia  is  the  starting-point  of  the  only  line 
of  Transatlantic  steamers  owned  in  America.  The  city  was  founded  by  William 
Penn  in  1682,  and  named  by  him  Philadelphia  (brotherly  love)  in  allusion  to 
the  principles  of  the  brotherhood  to  which  he  belonged.  The  contiguous  towns 
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of  Pittsburg  (156,000)  and  Alleghany  (79,000),  in  the  west  of  the  state,  where 
the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Kivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio,  are  famed  for 
then-  manufactures,  especially  of  iron  and  cotton.  Scranton  (46,000),  about 
110  miles  north  by  west  of  Philadelphia;  Reading  (43,000),  58  miles  from  that 
city;  and  Harrisburg  (31,000),  the  state  capital,  on  the  Susquehanna,  are  the 
other  towns  in  the  state  with  a  population  exceeding  30,000. 

OHIO  in  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  a  table-land  the  watershed  of 
which  has  an  average  height  of  about  1160  feet,  and  divides  the  table-land  into 
two  portions,  the  northern  level  or  rolling  gently  downwards  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  southern  rather  steeper,  and  intersected  by  the  deep  troughlike  valleys 
which  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Ohio  have  cut  for  themselves.  Ohio  takes  an 
important  place  both  among  the  agricultural  and  mineral  states.  Except  the 
steep  bluffs  by  the  rivers  there  is  very  little  inarable  land.  The  section  in  the 
north-east  known  as  the  Western  or  Connecticut  Reserve,  from  having  been 
formerly  dependent  on  Connecticut,  is  celebrated  for  its  dairy  produce  and  its 
live  stock,  and  both  this  section  and  the  Miami  valley  are  famed  for  their 
apples.  Great  quantities  of  excellent  wool  are  produced  in  the  state,  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  which  is  unsurpassed  for  this  product.  In  the  north-west 
there  is  a  large  well-timbered  area.  As  regards  minerals  the  strip  extending 
from  Marietta  to  Portsmouth,  both  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  south-east  of  the  state, 
contains  the  most  magnificent  deposits  of  carbonates  of  iron  in  the  Union,  and  in 
the  north  there  are  extensive  beds  of  excellent  furnace  coal,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  great  iron  industry  of  Cleveland  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  the 
ores  used  in  that  industry  being  partly  those  of  the  state  and  partly  imported 
from  Michigan.  The  fisheries  of  Lake  Erie  are  important,  and  the  Maumee  River 
is  said  to  be  the  most  prolific  fish-producing  stream  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  state  is  Cincinnati  (255,000),  on  the  Ohio 
in  the  south-west.  It  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  Settled  for  the  first  time  in 
1788  it  remained  an  inconsiderable  village  till  1816,  when  the  navigation 
opened  on  the  Ohio,  and  since  that  date  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
river-ports  and  commercial  cities  in  the  Union.  Between  300  and  400  steamers 
are  constantly  plying  between  this  city  and  other  points  of  the  river.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  pork,  and  its  pork-packing  establishments  are 
famous  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New.  The  principal  lake-port  is 
Cleveland  (160,000).  Columbus  (52,000),  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  the  state 
capital,  and  Toledo  (50,000),  on  the  Maumee,  a  little  above  its  mouth,  is  the 
only  other  town  with  a  population  above  50,000,  and  has  a  large  grain-trade. 

INDIANA,  west  of  Ohio,  has  in  general  a  slight  southerly  slope.  Almost 
the  only  waste  lands  in  this  state  are  sandy  tracts  in  the  extreme  north-west, 
succeeded  in  the  south  by  marsh  lands  inclosing  a  number  of  shallow  lakes.  In 
the  north-east  there  are  extensive  timber-covered  areas,  and  the  banks  of  the 
streams  throughout  the  state  are  generally  well  wooded.  Among  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  state  are  sweet-potatoes  and  wine  in  the  south.  Towards 
the  west  of  the  state  there  is  a  large  bed  of  coal  stretching  from  Rome  on  the 
Ohio  to  Williamsport  on  the  Wabash,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  the  average 
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breadth  of  the  bed  being  three  miles.  The  product,  being  easily  cut  into 
cubical  blocks,  is  called  block-coal,  and  is  highly  prized  for  its  peculiar  suitability 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  the  better  kinds  of  iron.  Still  further 
west  there  exists  another  coal  region.  Iron  ores  also  exist  in  the  state,  but  the 
ores  are  principally  imported  for  manufacture.  The  only  large  town  is  Indiana- 
polis (75,000),  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1820,  and  has  grown  rapidly  in 
population.  Between  1870  and  1880  the  population  increased  more  than  50 
per  cent. 

MICHIGAN  is  composed  of  two  separate  peninsulas  lying  between  the 
largest  of  the  great  lakes.  The  southern  peninsula  is  the  principal  seat  of 
wealth  and  population.  In  the  north  there  are  extensive  forests  of  white  pine 
(Pinus  Strobus)  and  deciduous  timber  trees,  further  south  tracts  of  open  country 
alternating  with  oak  woods,  and  in  the  south-west  prairies.  The  eastern  coasts 
are  for  the  most  part  high  and  bluff,  while  the  western  are  formed  by  sandy 
downs.  In  general  the  surface  is  very  level  and  the  soil  fruitful.  The  northern 
peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  the  most  part  a  mountainous  surface,  and 
an  almost  frigid  climate  and  barren  soil;  but  as  some  compensation  for  these 
drawbacks  its  mineral  wealth  is  remarkable.  In  the  north-west  a  range  of 
mountains  extends  along  the  coast  and  advances  in  Keweenaw  Point  into  Lake 
Superior,  and  these  mountains  have  received  the  name  of  the  Mineral  Eange  on 
account  of  their  wealth  in  copper,  which  is  found  here  in  large  and  small 
masses,  quite  or  nearly  pure,  with  occasional  veins  richly  alloyed  with  silver 
(argentiferous  galena).  The  copper  deposits  of  this  range  are  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  natural  features  of  this  peninsula 
the  most  noteworthy  perhaps  are  the  "  pictured  rocks,"  the  name  given  to  wind- 
and  wave-worn  sandstones  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  southern 
peninsula  is  an  excellent  farming  region.  The  forests  are  being  opened  up  by 
the  lumberer  and  rapidly  settled.  In  the  south  and  south-west,  where  the 
proximity  of  Lake  Michigan  so  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  west  winds  that 
even  the  peach  thrives  admirably,  lies  the  great  fruit-belt  of  the  state.  In  the 
south  wine  is  a  noteworthy  product.  The  constitution  of  the  state  forbids,  how- 
ever, all  licenses  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors.  The  only  large  town  in  the 
state  is  Detroit  (116,000),  so  named  by  the  French  from  the  strait  (French, 
dttroit)  on  which  it  stands  opposite  the  Canadian  town  of  Windsor.  The  capital 
is  Lansing,  an  insignificant  town  near  the  centre  of  the  southern  peninsula. 

WISCONSIN,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  great  lakes,  is  an  elevated 
rolling  country,  seldom  exceeding  1200  feet  in  height,  covered  to  a  large  extent 
with  forests  in  the  north,  while  the  south  consists  mainly  of  prairie  land.  In 
the  extreme  north  the  prevailing  forest  tree  is  the  sugar  maple,  and  in  the 
adjoining  tract  to  the  south  the  white  pine,  after  which  there  follow  (in  the 
prairie  region)  numerous  groves  of  oak,  chiefly  burr-oak.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  small  lakes  containing  excellent  fish.  The  rivers  are  all  encumbered 
by  rapids  or  shifting  sands,  but  afford  or  may  be  made  to  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  steam  navigation.  Many  of  them  have  deep  rocky  canons,  here 
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called  dalles  or  dells.  The  southern  portion  of  the  state  takes  a  high  rank  for 
its  agricultural  products.  The  chief  specialty  of  the  state  under  this  head  is 
hop-growing,  in  which  it  is  excelled  by  New  York  alone.  Fruit  also  is  grown 
in  great  abundance,  and  great  numbers  of  horses  are  reared.  The  principal 
minerals  are  lead  and  zinc  ores  obtained  from  galena  limestone  in  the  south-west, 
and  iron  ores  (haematites  and  magnetites)  found  in  the  north.  In  the  north 
there  are  several  Indian  reservations,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chippewa  or  Ojibway 
Indians.  There  are  excellent  lake-harbours  at  Superior  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  and  on  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Milwaukee,  where  the  city  of  Milwaukee  (116,000),  the  most  important  town  in 
the  state,  stands.  The  river  can  be  ascended  for  two  miles  by  the  largest  lake- 
boats,  and  the  amount  of  shipping  that  enters  and  clears  at  the  port  is  enormous, 
Milwaukee  being  probably  next  after  Chicago  the  most  important  primary 
wheatanarket  in  the  world.  The  town  has  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  appear- 
ance on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built,  and  which  con- 
stitute an  important  manufacture  of  the  locality.  They  are  of  a  delicate  cream 
or  straw  colour  and  very  durable,  and  are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Madison  (10,000),  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  lakes,  Mendota  and  Monona,  the  former  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  six  miles  by  four,  with  clean  gravelly  shores. 

ILLINOIS,  south  of  Wisconsin,  is  mostly  a  nearly  level  table-land,  from  340 
to  800  feet  in  height,  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south.  It  is  the  least 
wooded  of  all  the  states  yet  noticed,  about  five-sixths  of  the  surface  consisting 
of  prairie  land.  Nevertheless  there  are  in  some  parts  extensive  forests  (in 
which  as  a  rule  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  conifers),  and  in  the  prairies 
there  are  numerous  wooded  islands,  and  there  the  forests  are  extending.  The 
climate  is  in  general  healthy,  but  in  the  south,  especially  on  the  Mississippi 
bottom-lands,  marsh  fevers  prevail  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  state  is  pre- 
eminently an  agricultural  one,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits 
belonging  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  lies;  but  it  is  rich  also  in  minerals,  though 
not  of  the  best  quality.  Three-fourths  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a  productive 
coal-field,  but  the  coal,  though  abundant  and  easily  accessible,  is  poor  compared 
with  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  iron  ores  are  likewise  inferior,  and  hardly 
suitable  for  Avorking  except  when  mixed  with  others  of  a  better  quality.  In  the 
north-west  the  lead-  and  zinc-bearing  galena  limestone  of  Wisconsin  is  continued 
into  this  state. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  state,  at  the  last  census  (1880)  the  fourth 
city  in  the  Union  in  respect  of  population,  if  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are 
counted  as  separate  towns,  and  the  third  if  they  are  taken  together,  is  Chicago, 
the  growth  of  which  is  unparalleled  for  rapidity  even  among  American  towns. 
The  first  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on  its  site  was  made  in  1804,  when 
Fort  Dearborn  was  built;  in  1831  there  were  about  a  dozen  families  at  the 
place;  in  1840,  a  population  of  4479;  in  1850,  a  population  of  30,000;  in  1860, 
109,000;  in  1870,  299,000;  and  in  1880,  503,000.  The  cause  of  this  astonish- 
ingly rapid  growth  is  the  favourable  situation  of  the  town  for  receiving  the 
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produce  of  the  west  and  exporting  it  by  the  great  lakes.  It  has  a  large  internal 
commerce  both  by  water  and  by  rail,  and  a  constantly  increasing  foreign 
commerce,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
Canada  and  European  ports.  As  a  primary  market  for  grain,  live  stock,  and 
lumber,  Chicago  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  centre  of  commerce  in  the  world. 
Of  grain  and  flour  alone  it  now  receives  and  exports  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  bushels  annually.  As  a  market  for  live  stock  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  most  important  centres  in  the  United  States.  The  vast  live  stock  trade  is 
transacted  in  immense  stock  yards  covering  an  area  of  345  acres,  with  a  capacity 
for  21,000  cattle,  75,000  pigs,  22,000  sheep,  and  200  horses.  The  lumber  trade  of 
Chicago  is  a  very  prominent  item  of  its  commerce.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is  distributed  by  railway  and  canal  over 
all  the  north-west,  much  of  it  being  previously  manufactured  in  the  city.  The 
principal  industries  of  the  city  are  hog-packing,  beef-packing,  brewing  and 
distilling,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  wood,  bricks,  leather,  chemicals, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  cigars  and  tobacco.  At  one  time  malarial  fevers  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  town,  but  the  liability  to  such  diseases  has  been 
overcome  by  two  measures,  one  of  them  of  a  kind  that  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary in  Europe,  namely,  the  raising  of  the  level  of  the  business  part  of  the 
town  as  it  stood  from  a  height  of  about  five  feet  to  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet 
above  the  lake.  The  other  measure  referred  to  was  the  construction  of  an 
excellent  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage.  In  October  1871  the  business  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  in  a  great  conflagration,  the  largest  of  modern  times. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  overturning  of  a  lamp  in  a  district  built 
up  almost  exclusively  of  wood;  and  before  it  was  got  under  it  destroyed 
property  covering  an  area  of  2124  acres,  or  nearly  3^  sq.  m.,  about  4  miles  in 
length,  and  from  1  to  1|  in  width.  Immediately  after  the  fire  the  restoration  of 
the  city  was  begun,  and  in  less  than  three  years  it  was  almost  all  rebuilt  in  a 
much  more  substantial  and  imposing  style  than  before.  The  capital  of  the  state 
is  Springfield  (20,000). 

SOUTH-EASTERN   STATES. 

(DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE, 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI, 
FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  ARKANSAS.) 

This  group  comprises  all  the  states  to  the  south  of  Ohio  Eiver  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  besides  the  three  cotton-growing  states  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
river.  Its  total  area  is  862,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  nine  times  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  this  group,  as  in  the  last,  the  only  considerable  elevations 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system,  which 
covers  more  or  less  of  the  area  of  every  state  in  the  group  on  that  side  except 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  and  Florida.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  there 
are  hills  and  Mountains  in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  rest  of  the  surface  consists 
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of  plateaux  of  moderate  elevation  and  plains.  The  coasts  are  generally  flat  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  of 
course  warmer  than  that  of  the  last,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  increasing 
very  rapidly  southwards.  But  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  not  so  great  as 
in  the  more  northerly  group.  Severe  winters  occur  only  in  the  north-eastern 
states  of  this  group  and  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  and  in  summer,  although 
periods  of  great  heat  are  more  prolonged  than  further  north,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  96°  Fahr.,  while  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  it  often 
rises  suddenly  to  100°  or  higher,  and  then  falls  as  suddenly  to  a  temperate 
summer  heat.  In  the  Gulf  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  keen  north  winds 
("northers")  blow  from  time  to  time  from  about  November  to  February, 
usually  lasting  for  about  three,  but  sometimes  for  four  or  five  days.  They 
always  reduce  the  temperature  rapidly  by  many  degrees,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  prevalence  these  states  have  a  lower  annual  mean  temperature  than  mos'~ 
other  localities  in  the  same  latitude.  The  rainfall  in  the  Atlantic  states  of  this 
region  is  less  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year  than  in  the  north-eastern 
states,  the  proportion  of  rain  falling  in  summer  being  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  and  increasing  steadily  from  north  to  south.  The  annual  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
west  of  about  86°  E.  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  north-eastern  group  or 
the  states  behind,  that  is,  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  At  New  York  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  is  about  32  in.,  at  Savannah  in  Georgia  about  47  in.,  at  Fort 
Brooke  in  Florida  about  55  J  in.,  and  at  Natchez  in  Mississippi  about  58  in. 
In  some  localities  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  elsewhere  the  proximity  of 
swamps  makes  fevers  prevalent  and  renders  the  climate  particularly  unhealthy 
to  strangers,  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  region  have  been  found  liable 
to  terrible  visitations  of  yellow  fever. 

The  states  of  the  group  with  which  we  are,  now  dealing  are  mostly  well 
wooded,  and  many  species  of  northern  trees  pass  a  long  way  south  into  this 
region,  and  when  they  disappear  are  often  replaced  by  allied  species.  The 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  thus,  as  already  stated,  very  gradual, 
and  the  pine  forests,  which  are  found  on  sandy  "  barrens "  in  every  state,  even 
to  the  furthest  south,  are  an  obvious  sign  of  the  continuity  of  the  vegetation  of 
this  group  with  that  of  the  group  of  states  on  the  north.  At  the  same  time, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  difference  of  latitude  and  climate,  there  are  many 
conspicuous  trees  peculiar  to  these  states  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  utility.  Among  these  are  the  Osage  orange,  the  American  olive  or 
devil-wood,  the  live-oak  (highly  prized  for  ship-timber),  beautiful  magnolias,  the 
tulip-tree  (Liriodendron),  a  tree  allied  to  the  magnolia  and  owing  its  name  to  its 
tulip-like  red  or  yellow  flowers,  the  catalpa  with  its  large  leaves  and  showy  white 
flowers,  the  sour-leaved  sorrel-tree  (Andromeda  arborea),  the  cabbage  and  other 
palms,  and  the  American  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  which  generally  covers 
the  swamps  of  this  group  of  states.  In  the  more  humid  parts  of  the  south  the 
Tillandsia  usneoides  or  Spanish  moss,  an  epiphytic  plant,  affords  a  fibre  largely 
used  by  upholsterers,  and  another  southern  plant,  Arundinaria  macrosperma,  a 
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tall  grass  of  the  bamboo  tribe  growing  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  furnishes 
a  material  for  paper-making. 

Agriculture  also  changes  its  character  as  we  advance  southwards.  Wheat 
and  maize  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  south  as  in  the  north,  but  products  of  a 
warmer  climate  are  here  first  met  with,  or  are  in  more  general  cultivation  than 
in  the  northern  states.  Tobacco,  which  is  grown,  as  we  have  seen,  a  good  way 
north  in  the  warmer  valleys,  becomes  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  a  product  of 
great  importance;  still  further  south,  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 


Scene  on  a  Cotton  Plantation. 

Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  cotton  is  a  staple,  and  rice  and  sugar-cane  are 
cultivated  here  and  there  in  many  of  the  warmer  states.  Before  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  all  these  products  were  cultivated  only  in  extensive  plantations 
entirely  devoted  to  one  or  other  of  them,  slave  labour  being  solely  employed 
in  the  cultivation.  The  food  of  the  labourers  and  all  the  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption (the  "supplies")  were  brought  from  a  distance,  and  often  from  an 
immense  distance — from  the  northern  and  western  states.  Since  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  however,  the  conditions  under  which  these  branches  of  agriculture 
are  carried  on  have  entirely  changed,  and  the  planters  are  only  slowly  finding 
out  the  way  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change.  The  Negroes,  utterly  un- 
educated and  not  fitted  by  their  previous  training  to  make  proper  use  of  their 
freedom,  show  a  strong  disinclination  to  work  steadily  in  large  gangs,  as  is 
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necessary  for  the  working  of  large  plantations;  and  the  planters,  from  this 
and  other  causes,  are  no  longer  so  well  able  to  meet  the  loss  accruing  from  a 
failure  of  the  crop  and  to  allow  the  prosperity  of  one  year  to  compensate  for  the 
disasters  of  another.  Their  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  soil 
has  been  greatly  exhausted  by  being  forced  to  bear  the  same  crop  year  after 
year,  and  the  consequence  is  that  migrations  from  the  old  cotton  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  new  cotton  lands  west  of  that  river  are  frequent.  To 
those  who  remain  it  is  gradually  becoming  apparent  that  the  old  system  of 
plantations  must  give  place  to  one  of  mixed  culture,  according  to  which  every 
farm  must  produce  the  articles  of  daily  consumption  required  by  planter  and 
labourer  as  well  as  the  crop  to  which  the  planter  looks  for  his  surplus  income, 
and  this  system  of  mixed  cultivation  is  in  fact  extending  in  all  the  old  cotton 
and  tobacco  states.  In  the  case  of  rice,  however,  there  is  more  difficulty,  since 
the  production  of  that  crop  is  said  to  be  impracticable  except  on  large  plantations. 

The  Negro  element  of  the  population  has  proved  in  another  way  a  hindrance 
to  the  recovery  of  these  southern  states  from  the  disasters  of  the  war  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Negroes  acquired  their  freedom.  By  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  made  in  1870  it  was  declared  that  no  state  in 
the  Union  had  the  right  to  debar  any  person  from  political  rights  on  account  of 
his  colour,  and  by  this  amendment  the  Negroes  everywhere  acquired  the  franchise 
or  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  state  legislatures  as  well  as  members  of 
Congress.  In  certain  states,  with  the  assistance  of  political  adventurers  from 
the  north  ("carpet-baggers"),  often  of  the  most  unscrupulous  character,  the 
Negroes  acquired  for  a  time  political  control  and  used  it  in  the  manner  that 
might  have  been  expected.  In  South  Carolina,  where  they  held  power  for 
several  years,  the  most  shameful  spoliation  was  practised.  The  state  debt  was 
recklessly  increased,  the  finances  altogether  mismanaged,  and  those  in  office  were 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Such  proceedings  have  had  only  one  good  effect,  namely,  to  convince  all 
observant  people  in  the  southern  states  of  the  necessity  for  having  the  Negroes 
educated.  Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  hardly  any  provision  was  made  for 
this,  and  the  first  efforts  on  behalf  of  Negro  education  proceeded  from  philan- 
thropists in  the  north,  the  American  Missionary  Association  taking  the  lead. 
But  the  governments  of  all  the  southern  states  are  now  themselves  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  promoting  education.  In  almost  all  of  them  there  already  exists  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  with  separate  schools  for  coloured  children,  but  in 
some  of  the  more  sparsely  inhabited  districts  the  school  laws  are  still  very 
imperfectly  carried  out.  Sometimes  they  are  entirely  disregarded,  and  in  other 
cases  active  opposition  has  been  shown  to  the  bringing  of  the  law  into  opera- 
tion. On  the  whole,  however,  the  educational  outlook  is  said  to  be  encour- 
aging. 

DELAWARE,  the  north-easternmost  of  the  states  of  this  group,  is  the 
smallest  state  in  the  Union  except  Rhode  Island,  and  is  almost  exactly  the  size 
of  the  English  county  of  Norfolk.  In  the  north  it  is  finely  diversified,  in  the 
south  nearly  a  dead  level  with  numerous  swampy  tracts,  one  of  which  measures 
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twelve  miles  by  six,  and  is  covered  with  cypress,  cedar,  and  other  timber  trees. 
The  soil  and  climate  in  the  interior  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
peaches,  strawberries,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  the  cultivation  of  which  has 
formed  of  late  the  leading  industry  of  the  state.  Manufactures  are  carried  on 
chiefly  at  Wilmington  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  Wilmington  is  also  the 
principal  port.  A  ship  canal  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Sassafras  River  in  Mary- 
land has  been  projected,  and  at  Lewes  in  the  south  a  fine  breakwater,  2589  feet 
in  length,  has  been  constructed  by  the  United  States  government  to  afford  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  The  only  important  town  in  the  state  is  Wilmington 
(42,000).  Dover,  the  capital,  had  in  1880  a  population  under  3000. 

MARYLAND  lies  to  the  west  of  Delaware  on  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  with  the  estuary  of  the  Susquehanna  River  divides  the  state  into  two 
separate  sections.  Of  these  the  eastern  has  a  surface  of  much  the  same  character 
as  Delaware,  which  it  adjoins,  and  has  similar  products.  The  portion  of  the 
surface  contiguous  to  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  west  has  also  similar  physical 
features,  but  the  northern  portion  running  east  and  west  is  traversed  by  several 
parallel  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  system.  In  the  extreme  west  are  many 
beautiful  elevated  valleys  known  as  "glades."  The  Potomac,  which  forms  the 
southern  and  western  boundary  of  the  state,  has  much  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery,  especially  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Falls  fifteen  miles  above  Washington. 
It  is  navigable  to  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  from  that  point  the 
navigation  is  continued  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland  in 
Maryland.  Among  the  more  notable  agricultural  products  of  the  state  are  the 
glades  butter  and  the  mountain  mutton  of  the  western  counties,  tobacco  in  the 
lower  counties  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and,  as  in  Delaware,  fruit  in  the  counties 
east  of  the  bay.  The  minerals  include  semi-bituminous  coal  from  a  small  but 
highly  important  coal-field  round  Cumberland  in  the  west  of  the  state,  some 
iron  and  copper,  and  a  great  variety  of  fertilizers.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  and 
Epsom  salts  have  long  been  manufactured  at  Baltimore  from  the  magnesite  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  oyster-fisheries  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union. 
The  chief  city  in  Maryland  is  Baltimore  (332,000),  which  is  built  on  a  succession 
of  picturesque  eminences  on  the  estuary  of  the  Patapsco  River,  twelve  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  has  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  24  feet,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
places  of  export  in  the  United  States,  especially  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  west  and  south.  The  packing  of  fruit  and  oysters  are  important  industries 
Among  the  principal  institutions  of  the  town  are  the  richly  endowed  John  Hop- 
kins University,  and  the  Peabody  Institute  with  which  are  connected  an  art- 
academy  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  Between  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880 
the  population  of  the  town  increased  by  24  per  cent.  All  other  towns,  including 
Annapolis,  (7000),  the  capital,  are  insignificant. 

Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Potomac  and  inclosed  on  all  others  by  Maryland 
is  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  tract-  of  60  square  miles  in  extent,  contain- 
ing Washington,  the  federal  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  not  under  any 
state  government,  but  directly  under  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
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ment.  The  site  of  the  seat  of  the  United  States  government  was  originally 
suggested  by  President  Washington,  and  was  actually  selected  by  Congress  in 
1790,  although  the  government  departments  did  not  actually  remove  there  till 
1800.  The  city  is  built  on  a  very  formal  plan.  The  Capitol,  or  White  House,  an 
immense  building  with  a  middle  portion  of  freestone  painted  white  surmounted 
by  a  dome  285^  feet  high,  and  with  two  wings  of  pure  white  marble,  occupies 
an  eminence  in  the  centre,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  of  it  there  is  one  series  of 
broad  parallel  streets  running  east  and  west  distinguished  by  letters  (A  Street 
North,  A  Street  South,  &c.),  and  on  the  other  two  sides  another  series  of  parallel 
streets  distinguished  by  numbers.  Besides  the  Capitol  there  are  numerous  other 
magnificent  buildings  chiefly  connected  with  the  government,  the  principal  being 
the  treasury  building,  the  building  of  the  state  department,  the  Patent  Office, 
the  president's  house,  and  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory.  The  popula- 
tion of  Washington  in  1880  was  147,000,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  since  1870. 
Georgetown  (13,000),  separated  from  Washington  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  is  also  included  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  like  Washington 
has  no  distinct  municipal  government. 

VIRGINIA,  separated  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac,  is  remarkable  for  the 
diversity  of  its  surface.  The  tidewater  valley  east  of  the  meridian  of  Richmond 
is  a  low  alluvial  and  diluvial  plain,  and  is  succeeded  gn  the  west  by  a  triangular 
area  of  undulating  land  of  no  great  elevation  terminating  in  South-west  Moun- 
tain, both  slopes  of  which  range  are  occupied  by  a  tract  known  as  Piedmont. 
Blue  Ridge,  which  runs  south-west  and  north-east  through  the  whole  state,  and 
has  summits  rising  to  from  2500  to  3000  feet  in  height,  begins  the  mountainous 
region  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  a  strip  of 
rolling  country  from  1200  to  1600  feet  in  height,  the  western  boundary  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  district  called  Appalachia,  where  straight  lofty  ridges  often  run 
unbroken  for  fifty  miles  or  more  and  have  narrow  and  equally  uniform  valleys 
lying  between  them.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  and  the  district  in  the  extreme 
south-west  known  as  Little  Tennessee  are  of  exhaustless  fertility.  Many  of  the 
old  tobacco  plantations  of  the  state  have  now  given  place  to  forests,  but  tobacco  is 
still  an  important  product,  and  the  tobacco  crop  of  this  state  is  equalled  in  amount 
only  by  that  of  Kentucky.  Coal  exists  but  is  not  much  wrought.  Iron,  how- 
ever, is  abundant,  and  salt  is  an  important  product  of  the  south-west.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  for  the  most  part  amidst  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  scenery,  and  as  the  region  has  a  delightful  summer  climate  it 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  and  holiday-makers.  In  general  no  state  has 
such  natural  advantages  for  commerce  as  Virginia.  Norfolk  has  recently  become 
a  leading  cotton  port.  Hampton  Roads  form  the  finest  natural  harbour  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Richmond  (64,000),  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  chief  town  in  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  James  River,  and  is  an 
important  seat  of  commerce  and  shipping,  exporting  chiefly  tobacco  and  flour. 
During  the  civil  war  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  (seceding)  States, 
and  it  was  taken  by  the  Federal  troops  after  an  obstinate  siege  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1865,  only  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  has  a  large  part  of  its  surface  mountainous,  but  the 
ridges  are  generally  fertile  to  the  top,  where  there  are  often  splendid  natural 
meadows.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  are  generally  well  wooded,  but  in  some  places 
there  are  sheer  cliffs  of  sandstone  of  great  height.  The  state  is  above  all 
remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  over- 
laid by  the  coal-measures,  and  even  in  the  districts  not  so  overlaid  there  are 
some  valuable  coal-beds.  Petroleum  is  likewise  aji  important  product;  salt  is 
obtained  in  great  quantity  from  natural  brines,  and  among  other  minerals  are 
glass-sand,  flint,  fire-clays,  kaolin,  &c.  There  are  also,  as  in  the  adjoining  state, 
numerous  mineral  springs,  and  the  Blue  Sulphur  Springs  have  a  very  wide  reputa- 


The  Roanoke  Valley,  part  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia. 

tion.  Besides  minerals  timber  is  a  valuable  product,  a  large  part  of  the  state 
being  still  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests.  The  south-eastern  valleys 
abound  in  rich  blue-grass  (Poa  compressa),  on  which  graze  vast  numbers  of  sheep, 
the  wool  obtained  from  which  is  highly  esteemed;  and  the  Panhandle,  the 
northern  spur  projecting  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  tracts  in  the  United  States.  Wheeling  (31,000),  in  this  district  on 
the  Ohio,  is  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  since  1875 
has  been  the  capital  of  the  state. 

KENTUCKY,  separated  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tennessee,  is  traversed  in  the  east  and 
south-east  by  a  number  of  steep  ranges  of  mountains  inclosing  deep  and  narrow 
valleys.  In  this  region  there  are  forests  of  beech  and  cedar,  hemlock,  laurel, 
and  holly,  and  great  mineral  wealth,  but  a  sparse  population.  To  the  west- 
ward there  lies  the  beautiful  and  fertile  blue-grass  region,  famous  for  its  live 
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stock,  and  still  further  west  is  -a  region  which,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
was  open  prairie-land,  but  is  now  well  wooded.  In  the  south-west  there  are 
cypress  swamps.  Near  the  centre  of  this  state  there  is  an  area  of  about  6000 
square  miles  in  extent  occupied  by  sub-carboniferous  limestone  extremely  interest- 
ing to  geologists  on  account  of  the  number  of  vast  caverns  that  have  been  excava- 
ted in  it  by  the  action  of  water.  The  most  famous  of  these,  and  in  fact  the  most 
famous  cavern  in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  near  the  Green  River,  and  not 
far  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  86°  w.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  chambers 
on  different  levels,  some  of  which  are  traversed  by  a  navigable  subterranean 
river  called  the  Echo,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  series  is  so  great  that  it 
involves  a  walk  of  seven  miles  to  reach  the  furthest  point  from  the  entrance. 
Some  of  the  halls  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  their  great 
size  and  grandeur  that  impart  the  chief  interest  to  the  scene.  To  naturalists 
an  additional  element  of  interest  is  supplied  by  the  living  beings  inhabiting  the 
cave,  these  consisting  of  a  few  fish  and  crustaceans,  a  crayfish,  and  some  insects, 
all  peculiar  species,  and  some  having  extremely  minute  eyes  while  others  are 
quite  blind.  As  regards  productions  Kentucky  occupies  an  important  place  on 
account  of  its  minerals,  live  stock,  and  products  of  the  soil.  In  coal  no  state  is 
believed  to  be  richer  except  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  abundance  and  richness 
of  its  iron  ores  it  is  surpassed  by  no  state  whatever.  The  principal  coal-field  is  in 
the  west  on  the  borders  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  block  and  cannel  coal  are 
obtained.  The  live  stock  for  which  the  state  is  principally  famous  are  thorough- 
bred horses,  mules,  and  swine.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  maize, 
hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  Ohio  River  towns  are  the  principal  seats  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  smelting  and  working  of  iron. 
Of  these  towns  the  most  important  are  Louisville  (124,000),  connected  by  a 
fine  bridge  nearly  a  mile  in  length  with  Albany  and  Jeffersonville  in  Indiana, 
and  the  adjacent  towns  of  Covington  (30,000)  and  Newport  (20,000),  opposite 
Cincinnati,  which  is  connected  with  the  former  by  a  grand  suspension-bridge 
and  with  the  latter  by  an  iron  railway-bridge.  The  capital  is  Frankfort,  a  small 
place  with  a  population  of  7000. 

TENNESSEE,  south  of  Kentucky,  is  divided  into  three  portions — Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  Tennessee.  The  first  is  mainly  mountain  country  or 
plateau  land,  but  contains  also  the  beautiful  Eastern  Tennessee  valley.  The 
middle  region  is  a  fertile  territory,  well  watered  and  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines,  and  gradually  declining  on  the  north-west  to  what  is  known  as  "The 
Garden  of  Tennessee."  The  western  region  again  is  an  undulating  plain  with  a 
deep  black  mellow  soil,  terminating  in  steep  well-wooded  bluffs  overlooking  the 
Mississippi.  The  Great  Cumberland  Mount  plateau  on  the  west  of  the  Eastern 
Tennessee  valley  possesses  great  mineral  wealth.  The  coal-measures  are  here 
very  extensively  developed,  and  the  coal,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  iron 
smelting,  is  very  easily  accessible.  Iron  ore  is  also  abundant,  the  western  iron 
belt  along  the  Tennessee  River  containing  huge  banks  of  brown  haematite.  The 
ores  are  partly  worked  in  the  state  and  partly  sent  to  the  iron-smelting  towns 
on  the  Ohio  River.  The  forest  products  are  also  important,  and  among  agricul- 
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tural  products  the  chief  are  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  rivers  form  excel- 
lent means  of  communication.  The  state  capital  is  Nashville  (43,000),  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Cumberland  river,  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  It 
is  generally  well  built,  containing  numerous  magnificent  public  and  private 
buildings,  chief  of  which  is  the  capitol,  imposingly  situated  on  a  symmetrical 
hill.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  several  railway  systems,  which,  Avith  the  river, 
enables  Nashville  to  command  the  trade  of  an  extensive  and  productive  district. 
This  trade  consists  mainly  in  groceries  and  provisions,  liquors,  cotton,  tobacco, 
flour  and  wheat,  boots  and  shoes,  &c. ;  there  are  besides  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds.  Memphis  (34,000),  the  only  other  important  town  in 
the  state  (at  one  time  the  most  important),  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  prosperity  of  this  town  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  1873,  1878,  and  1879,  which  carried  oft' 
thousands  of  victims,  and  drove  the  once  flourishing  trade  to  different  localities. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  is  separated  from  Tennessee  by  the  Smoky  or  Iron 
Mountain  range,  east  of  which  there  are  several  parallel  ranges  between  it  and 
the  Blue  Ridge.  In  the  Black  Mountains,  one  of  these  intervening  ranges, 
the  Appalachian  system  attains  its  highest  elevation.  The  mountain  section 
contains  good  maize  and  grazing  land,  and  the  next  section  to  the  east  grows 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  sweet-potatoes,  besides  cereals.  The  coast  lands,  from  80 
to  100  miles  in  breadth,  form  the  pine  country,  and  include  about  three  million 
acres  of  swamps,  in  parts  of  which  rice  is  grown.  The  coasts  are  encumbered 
with  shoals,  rendering  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  mountain  region  and  most 
of  the  middle  section  are  underlaid  by  richly  metalliferous  eozoic  strata.  The 
principal  metal  is  gold,  which  is  found  in  such  abundance  that  a  branch  mint 
has  been  established  at  Charlotte.  Considerable  quantities  of  lumber  and  naval 
stores  are  obtained  from  the  forests,  and  among  the  other  vegetable  products  of 
the  state  may  be  mentioned  ginseng,  snake-root,  and  other  medicinal  herbs. 
The  Catawba  grape  is  a  native  of  this  state,  and  so  also  is  the  peculiar  plant 
known  as  Venus's  fly-trap  (Dioncea  muscipula).  The  fisheries  (shad,  herring  or 
alewives,  bass,  &c.)  are  the  most  important  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  The 
chief  towns  are  Wilmington  and  Raleigh,  the  latter  the  capital.  Both  haye  a 
population  under  20,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  corresponds  in  its  physical  features  with  North  Caro- 
lina, having  a  mountainous  or  finely  diversified  region  in  the  north-west,  suc- 
ceeded first  by  a  region  of  lower  elevation,  and  then  by  low  and  level  coast- 
lands  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine-forests.  Off  the  coast,  especially  to  the  south 
of  Charleston,  occur  the  small  islands  famous  for  the  production  of  a  fine  quality 
of  long-stapled  cotton,  hence  known  as  sea-island  cotton,  and  well  adapted  also 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  These  islands  are  no  longer,  however,  so  productive 
as  they  once  were,  their  soil  having  been  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping  with 
the  same  crops.  The  inland  swamps  when  drained  produce  great  quantities  of 
maize,  cotton,  and  rice,  and  the  salt  marshes  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
an  admirable  soil  for  the  growth  of  long-stapled  cotton.  The  minerals  include 
gold,  iron,  and  other  metals,  but  at  present  the  mineral  of  greatest  importance  is 
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the  phosphatic  lime-rock  of  the  low-lying  river  beds  near  Charleston,  from  which 
an  excellent  fertilizer  is  obtained.  The  climate  of  the  pine  region  is  very  dry 
and  equable,  while  the  mountain  region  has  a  delightful  summer  climate.  The 
chief  ports  in  the  state  are  Charleston  (50,000),  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort,  the 
foreign  commerce  being  almost  confined  to  the  first  of  the  three,  which  has  a 
large  export  of  cotton,  as  well  as  of  rice,  phosphate  of  lime,  naval  stores,  and 
lumber.  The  town  is  agreeable,  the  streets  being  delightfully  shaded  with  trees. 
It  sustained  a  protracted  siege  at  the  hands  of  the  Federals  during  the  civil 
war.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Columbia  (10,000). 

GEORGIA,  is  another  state  having  the  same  succession  of  physical  features 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  as  South  and  North  Carolina,  the  "sea-islands"  of 
South  Carolina  being  also  continued  along  the  coast  of  this  state.  Cotton  is 
principally  grown  in  the  middle  and  south-west  districts.  In  1870  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  state  was  covered  with  forests,  and  the  lumber  business  is  a 
very  important  one,  Brunswick,  Darien,  and  Savannah  having  large  exports  of 
forest  products.  Minerals,  especially  coal  and  iron,  are  abundant  in  the  Lookout 
Mountains.  In  the  coast  region  have  been  found  interesting  fossil  remains  of 
the  mylodon,  megatherium,  and  other  gigantic  species  of  extinct  mammals.  The 
capital  of  the  state  is  Atlanta  (37,000),  a  thriving  town  in  the  hill  country 
in  the  north-west,  being  the  great  railway  centre  of  the  southern  states,  and 
the  seat  of  considerable  iron-works.  The  only  other  town  of  importance  in 
the  state  is  Savannah  (31,000),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  north-east. 
It  is  well  built,  and  agreeably  diversified  in  the  interior  with  numerous  small 
parks  and  gardens.  It  has  a  large  export  trade  in  cotton,  besides  rice,  lumber, 
and  naval  stores.  The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  founded  in  1733  by  Oglethorpe 
and  others  as  a  refuge  for  oppressed  debtors,  and  named  after  George  II. 

ALABAMA,  west  of  Georgia,  is  entered  on  the  north-east  by  the  southern- 
most members  of  the  Appalachian  system,  but  these  nowhere  exceed  1 500  feet 
in  height,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  state  they  sink  to  low  hills,  and  finally  disap- 
pear. The  whole  of  this  northern  region  is  extremely  picturesque.  To  the 
soiith  of  it  lies  the  cotton  belt,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  cotton  land  in 
the  world,  and  here  also  is  the  "  cane-brake  region,"  where  the  sugar-cane  is 
abundantly  grown.  Still  further  south,  in  a  sparsely  populated  area,  lies  the 
pine-wood  region,  which  produces,  however,  not  only  timber,  but  also  honey, 
wax,  rice,  and  sweet-potatoes.  Wheat  is  an  important  product  in  the  north  and 
north-east.  All  parts  of  the  state  abound  in  timber-trees.  In  the  north  central 
region  there  exists  a  great  coal-field  containing  bituminous  coal,  and  this  mineral 
is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Iron  ores  of  good  quality  are 
also  abundant  and  readily  accessible,  and  the  Alleghany  gold-field  has  its 
southern  termination  here.  Mobile  (29,000),  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is 
the  most  important  town  in  the  state  and  takes  a  high  rank  among  the  cotton 
markets  of  America.  The  bay  can  be  safely  entered  by  ships  drawing  21  feet 
of  water,  and  the  harbour  proper  has  been  improved  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  sufficiently  deepened  to  allow  of  vessels  drawing  13  feet  to  come  up 
to  the  wharfs.  The  capital  is  Montgomery  (17,000). 
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MISSISSIPPI,  west  of  Alabama,  has  no  considerable  eminences.  In  the 
north-east  the  surface  is  partly  woodland  and  partly  prairie,  westward  of  which 
there  stretches  a  region  of  river  drift  or  loess  (a  deposit  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  geological  period  immediately  preceding  the  present).  This  river-drift  region 
is  much  broken  by  water-worn  ravines  and  terminates  in  high  bluffs,  known 
from  their  product  (sugar-cane)  as  cane-hills,  overlooking  the  Yazoo  valley.  A 
large  part  of  this  valley  is  a  swampy  tract  densely  timbered  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  but  wherever  the  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of 
levees  or  embankments  to  protect  it  from  the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  the 
soil  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  productive,  and  it  is  deemed  probable  that,  when 
the  whole  length  of  levees  required  here  (about  350  miles)  is  completed,  no 
region  of  the  United  States  will  be  capable  of  supporting  a  denser  agricultural 
population  than  this  one.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  is  an  extensive  pine- 
region,  through  which  the  Pascagoula  and  its  tributaries  afford  1300  miles  of 
water-line,  and  through  which  also  the  Pearl  meanders,  both  streams  furnishing 
abundant  water-power  to  drive  the  saw-mills  in  which  the  timber  is  prepared 
for  export.  At  one  time  this  pine-region  covered  one-third  of  the  state.  Timber 
is  not  its  only  product,  for  it  includes  large  patches  of  natural  pasture,  which 
has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  cow  country."  The  chief  towns  are  Natchez 
and  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi,  but  the  capital  is  Jackson,  a  pretty  quiet 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl.  None  of  these  towns  has  a  population 
reaching  15,000. 

FLORIDA,  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  the  United  States,  has  a  remark- 
ably level  surface,  few  hills  attaining  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  sea. 
Almost  the  entire  area  is  of  post-tertiary  origin,  being  mainly  based  on  coral 
beds,  which,  according  to  Agassiz,  have  been  growing  for  50,000  years  and  are 
still  growing  at  the  present  day.  Almost  all  qualities  of  soil  are  found  in  the 
state,  from  that  of  the  pine  barrens  to  that  of  the  fertile  "hummock"  (or  slightly 
elevated)  lands,  some  of  which  are  as  productive  as  any  soil  in  the  world.  The 
Gulf  hummocks  in  the  west  comprise  a  large  extent  of  land  specially  adapted 
for  the  sugar-cane.  Lakes  and  swamps  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  but 
portions  of  the  swamps  have  been  converted  into  excellent  agricultural  land  by 
ditching  and  draining,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  extensive  tract  in  the  south 
known  as  the  Everglades — a  tract  consisting  partly  of  swamp  and  partly  of 
patches  of  grass  rising  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  swampy  areas — might, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea  and  the  considerable  fall  of  its  outlets,  very  easily 
be  drained  and  rendered  profitable.  The  chief  cultivated  products  are  cotton 
(both  long  and  short  stapled),  maize,  rice,  besides  oranges  and  other  sub-tropical 
fruits  and  early  garden  vegetables  for  the  northern  markets.  The  orange  crop 
is  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing.  Millions  upon  millions  of  oranges  are 
annually  sent  by  rail  from  Florida  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
natural  vegetation  is  very  rich  and  varied.  Forest  trees  abound  everywhere 
except  in  some  parts  of  the  Everglades,  the  other  swamps  being  covered  with 
cypress.  The  climate  of  Florida  is  remarkably  equable,  the  thermometer  seldom 
falling  so  low  as  30°  Fahr.  in  winter,  or  rising  as  high  as  90°  in  summer.  On 
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this  account  the  state  is  a  favourite  health  resort  for  invalids  from  the  northern 
states.  Many  thousands  regularly  make  Florida  their  winter  residence,  and  the 
number  of  those  doing  so  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  capital  is  the  village 
of  Tallahassee,  and  the  largest  town,  Jacksonville,  has  only  about  8000  inhabi- 
tants. Florida  was  discovered  and  named  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512, 
and  belonged  to  Spain  till  1813. 

LOUISIANA  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  altogether  a  very  low-lying 
state,  the  most  elevated  portion,  in  the  north,  nowhere  exceeding  240  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  great  pine-belt  of  southern  Alabama  and  Mississippi  is 
continued  with  interruptions  along  the  south  of  this  state  also  into  Texas,  and  in 
general  the  state  is  well  wooded.  In  the  south-west,  however,  extensive  prairies 
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and  swamps  occur,  and  near  the  coasts  and  some  of  the  streams  the  prairies  seem 
to  float  on  subterranean  waters  or  expanses  of  thin  mud,  which  causes  them  to 
tremble  under  the  feet.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  liable  to  be  overflowed 
by  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  at  high  water,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for 
the  complete  protection  of  the  surface  nearly  800  miles  of  levees  wrould  be 
necessary  on  the  Mississippi  itself  and  upwards  of  900  on  the  other  streams. 
The  bayous  or  creeks  in  the  south  were  all  at  one  time  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  have  been  separated  from  the  river  by  the  construction  of  these  levees. 
The  soil  of  the  state  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Cotton  and  maize  are  the 
staple  crops,  but  sugar-cane  and  rice  are  also  of  great  importance,  and  Louisiana 
is  said  to  be  the  only  state  where  the  former  product  has  proved  remunerative 
on  a  large  scale.  The  rivers  are  estimated  to  afford  about  2500  miles  of 
navigation. 

The  principal  town  in  Louisiana  and  the  capital  of  the  state  is  New  Orleans 
(216,000),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  100  miles  above  the  delta. 
It  is  the  greatest  cotton-market  of  the  United  States,  all  the  cotton  of  Louisiana 
itself,  most  of  that  of  Mississippi  state,  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  Arkansas, 
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Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  in  all  more  than  one-third  of  the  cotton  export 
of  the  United  States,  coming  here  for  shipment.  Its  commercial  prosperity  was 
a  good  deal  injured  by  the  war,  by  the  construction  of  railways  bringing  the 
western  states  into  connection  with  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  also  by  the 
shoaling  up  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;  but  since  this  last  obstacle  has 
been  removed  by  erecting  jetties,  by  means  of  which  a  depth  of  30  feet  of  water 
over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  obtained,  the  commerce  of  the 
port  has  begun  to  revive.  The  town  itself  lies  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  river,  in  consequence  of  which  the  drainage  has  to  be  effected  by  steam- 
pumps.  But  in  spite  of  this  lowness  of  situation  the  town  is  not  as  a  rule 
exceptionally  unhealthy,  though  it  is  subject  at  intervals  to  epidemics  of  fever. 
Great  sanitary  improvements  have  been  made  by  a  voluntary  association  belong- 
ing to  the  town.  Levees  have  been  constructed  for  about  200  miles  above  the 
town  and  50  below  it. 

TEXAS,  the  westernmost  of  the  Gulf  States,  is  the  largest  state  in  the 
Union,  and  has  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  regards 
its  surface,  climate,  and  productions  it  may  be  divided  into  three  sections :  a  low 
and  level  section  in  the  east,  with  abundant  rainfall,  and  producing  cotton, 
maize,  rice,  wine,  and  other  products;  a  mountainous  or  rough  middle  section, 
dry,  healthy,  and  well  adapted  for  pasture;  and  an  arid  barren  region  where  the 
state  borders  on  Mexico  and  New  Mexico,  this  region  forming  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Great  Desert  of  North  America.  The  tract  in  the  north-west 
known  as  the  Staked  Plain  (Llano  Estacado)  is  an  elevated  plateau  on  which 
water  and  grass  are  almost  wanting.  Its  name  is  due  to  the  stake-like  stems  of 
the  yucca  with  which  the  plateau  is  dotted.  Along  the  Rio  Grande  dengue  fever 
is  endemic.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  state  is  well  wooded.  In  the  south- 
east there  is  the  western  end  of  the  great  pine-belt,  and  immediately  north  of 
that  forests  of  a  more  varied  character.  Further  to  the  north,  as  far  west  as  the 
Colorado,  the  surface  consists  mainly  of  prairie-land,  but  with  timber  belts  along 
the  streams,  and  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  state  there  is  an  extensive  forest 
known  as  the  Cross-timbers,  stretching  into  the  Indian  Territory  and  consisting 
mainly  of  post-oak  and  black-jack,  while  further  west  the  mezquite  tree  (a  small 
gnarled  thorny  mimosa  yielding  a  kind  of  gum  and  edible  pods  and  beans)  is 
widely  distributed  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Staked  Plain.  The  coast-lands  are 
everywhere  low,  and  frequently  sandy  or  marshy.  In  the  east  they  are  highly 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  wild  animals  of  the  state 
include  wild  cattle,  the  bison,  and  the  mustang,  the  last  a  small  but  hardy  kind 
of  horse  descended  from  those  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  These  roam  over 
the  pastoral  region  in  enormous  herds,  which  are  liable  at  any  moment  on  a 
sudden  fright  to  rush  off  panic-stricken  in  what  is  known  as  a  stampede,  tearing 
along  furiously,  mile  after  mile  (sometimes  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  together) 
without  ever  looking  back  to  see  what  cause  there  may  be  for  fear.  This  state 
is  also  the  home  of  a  species  of  agricultural  ant  which  tends  and  reaps  a  kind 
of  grass  and  stores  the  seed.  The  minerals  of  the  state  include  coal,  in  the 
north  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Colorado,  black  and  brown  lignites,  lead, 
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copper,  silver,  all  reported  to  be  abundant  and  rich.  The  coal  appears  to  be 
of  good  quality  but  is  not  worked.  Texas  was  settled  by  Spaniards  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  are  some  Spanish  Americans  in  the  south-west 
of  the  state;  but  the  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  now  English-speaking, 
most  of  them  having  either  migrated  hither  from  the  southern  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  or  being  descendants  of  those  immigrants.  The  principal  towns  are 
Ualveston  (22,000)  in  the  east,  which  has  considerable  exports  of  cotton,  hides, 
horns,  &c.,  and  San  Antonio  (21,000)  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  further 
west.  The  state  capital  is  Austin  (11,000),  a  still  smaller  town  on  the  Colorado 
River. 

ARKANSAS,  north  of  Louisiana,  has  a  varied  surface.  In  the  north-east 
are  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  in  the  west  there  is  hill  country  towards  which 
the  surface  gradually  rises  from  the  Mississippi.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  state 
are  finely  timbered,  and  in  some  parts  there  are  dense  pine  forests  of  great 
extent.  In  the  south  are  numerous  prairie  tracts.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  and  agriculture  forms  the  leading  industry  of  the  state, 
maize  and  cotton  being,  as  in  Louisiana  and  Eastern  Texas,  the  principal  crops. 
The  minerals  include  a  semi-anthracitic  coal,  lignite,  rich  argentiferous  galena, 
and  excellent  ores  of  zinc  and  iron,  besides  novaculite  or  hone-stone,  the  working 
of  which  is  largely  carried  on  here.  The  famous  medicinal  Hot  Springs  are  in 
Garland  county  near  the  middle  of  the  state.  The  capital  is  Little  Rock,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  with  a  population  of  13,000. 
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(MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  IOWA,  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA,  MONTANA, 
IDAHO,  WYOMING,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  NEVADA,  ARIZONA,  NEW  MEXICO, 
INDIAN  TERRITORY.) 

This  group  comprises  all  the  states  and  territories  not  yet  treated  of  except 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  area  embraced  by  the  group  amounts  in  all  to 
about  1,445,500  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  thrice  that  of  the  previous  group, 
or  about  sixteen  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  surface  is  mainly  level  in 
the  east,  but  gradually  rises  in  the  west  to  the  plateaux  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  climate  of  the  region  is  necessarily 
various,  but  the  whole  region  is  outside  of  what  may  be  called  the  plantation 
area,  where  cotton  and  other  products  of  a  warm  climate  are  grown  on  a  great 
scale.  It  is  a  region  of  cereals  and  pasture-grasses.  In  Missouri,  the  south- 
easternmost  and  warmest  member  of  the  group,  maize  is  the  staple  crop,  and 
even  tobacco  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  in  the  other  grain-growing 
states  of  the  group  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  Minnesota  and  Kansas, 
belonging  to  this  group,  are  the  chief  wheat  states  of  the  Union.  Throughout 
the  region  the  rainfall  is  less  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  surface  is  mainly  occupied  by  treeless  prairie  land.  Even  in  the 
eastern  members  of  the  group  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  the  rainfall  is  scantier 
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than  in  the  states  on  both  sides  of  that  river  nearer  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
in  the  western  members,  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  there  is  a  vast 
region  in  which  the  rainfall  is  so  deficient  that  tillage  is  almost  everywhere 
dependent  on  irrigation.  This  region  comprises  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  a  large  part  of  Dakota,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  besides 
a  large  part  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  eastern  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  the  south  of  California,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Great  American 
Desert.  This  name,  however,  is  by  no  means  appropriate,  for  the  region  is  far 
from  being  entirely  barren.  Of  the  whole  area  included  within  it  (roughly 
estimated  at  1,400,000  square  miles)  one  portion,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
fourth,  is  occupied  by  mountains,  and  another  portion  of  about  the  same  extent 
is  absolutely  sterile;  but  the  remainder,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the 
whole  area,  is  richly  productive  as  it  is,  and  is  capable  to  some  extent  ef  being 
made  by  artificial  means  still  more  so.  Its  present  products  are  chiefly  grasses, 
such  as  the  short  buffalo  or  mezquite  grass  (Sesleria  dactyloides),  various  kinds  of 
grass  called  grama  (Chondrosium  and  Bouteloua),  and  the  silk-grass  or  blue- 
joint  (Eriocoma).  Even  the  couch-grass  (Triticum  repens),  which  in  agricultural 
regions  is  so  pestilent  a  weed,  is  here,  under  the  name  of  bunch-grass,  a  useful 
plant.  In  the  west  of  the  group  a  plant  known  as  white  sage  or  winter-fat  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  cattle,  which  thrive  and  fatten  on  it  even  in  winter. 
All  these  products  furnish  excellent  pasture,  and  the  whole  area  producing  them 
is  said  to  be  capable  when  sufficiently  watered  of  producing  likewise  excellent 
crops.  Only  a  small  area,  however,  is  capable  of  irrigation  from  the  rivers  of 
the  region,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  much  larger  surface  might  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells. 

To  geologists  this  arid  region  is  of  great  interest  in  more  ways  than  one. 
During  the  cretaceous  age  the  whole  of  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  sea,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  very  clearly  marked.  "  The  shore  line  on  the  east," 
says  Prof.  M 'Master  of  Princeton  College  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  (1880),  "extended  from  about  the  middle  of 
Arkansas  north-westward  to  near  Fort  Riley  on  the  Kansas  River,  ran  thence  to 
Omaha  and  sweeping  off  to  the  north-east,  passed  into  the  British  possessions 
not  far  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  To  the  west  the  extent  of  the  sea  was 
vast,  but  the  western  shore  is  probably  now  buried  under  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean."  This  marine  period  was  succeeded  by  another  in  which 
the  sea  bottom  had  became  elevated  to  a  large  extent  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  a  land  area,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  large  lakes,  took  the  place  of 
the  sea.  During  this  second  period  the  region  enjoyed  a  tropical  climate  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  fossil  remains 
of  that  life  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  it  in  great  abundance,  but  nowhere 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  territory  of  Wyoming,  the  whole  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  M'Master,  "  may  be  said  to  be  a  great  cemetery  of  extinct  animal 
remains." 

This  lake  period  was  followed  by  a  third  hardly  less  interesting  in  another 
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way.  The  ground  rose  still  higher;  the  lakes  were  mostly  drained  off;  the  climate 
assumed  its  present  arid  character;  and  the  rivers  of  the  region,  fed  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows  on  the  mountains,  commenced  a  process  of  vertical 
denudation  which,  being  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  and  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  water  on  the  plateaux,  unaccompanied  by  any  general 
lowering  of  the  country  bordering  the  rivers,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
tremendous  chasms  or  canons  with  precipitous  sides.  The  most  stupendous 
example  of  this  kind  is  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  which  has  a  length  of 
300  miles  and  a  depth  varying  from  3000  to  6000  feet,  and  which  exposes  in 
its  course  25,000  feet  of  rock.  All  the  tributary  rivers  have  cut  narrower  side 
canons,  and  the  whole  system  has  buried  itself  several  thousand  feet  below  the 
real  surface  of  the  country,  a  country  which  it  has  rendered  quite  impassable 
except  by  certain  known  paths. 

MISSOURI,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  group  of  states  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing,  consists  mostly  of  level  or  gently  undulating  land,  the  only  rough 
or  hilly  portion  being  the  middle  section  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  the 
south-east  of  the  state  there  is  a  marshy  and  exceedingly  fertile  and  well- 
timbered  piece  of  country,  which  sank  to  its  present  level  in  the  earthquakes 
of  1811-12,  and  has  to  be  protected  by  levees.  In  the  north-west  there  are 
deposits  of  loass  which  furnish  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  great  staple 
of  the  state,  as  already  mentioned,  is  maize,  and  among  other  important  crops 
sorghum,  castor-oil,  beans,  and  tobacco  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Even 
cotton  is  grown  on  a  few  favourable  spots  in  the  south.  The  minerals  of  the 
state  are  also  of  great  importance.  In  the  north  and  centre  there  is  a  large  coal- 
field continuous  with  that  of  Iowa  and  Kansas.  The  hill  country  again  is  richly 
metalliferous,  and  yields  among  other  metals  lead,  nickel,  zinc,  and  mountain- 
like  masses  of  haematite  and  magnetic  iron  ores.  The  most  important  town  in 
the  state  is  St.  Louis,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  middle  Mississippi  valley, 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  country,  and  the  seat 
of  extensive  manufactures,  especially  of  flour.  It  is  connected  by  a  great  bridge 
with  East  St.  Louis  in  Illinois.  In  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  St.  Louis  vies 
with  Chicago.  In  1830  the  population  was  6694;  in  1850,  78,000;  in  1860, 
161,000;  in  1870,  311,000;  and  in  1880,  350,000.  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  state  occupies  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
and  mineral  district,  and  has  grown  from  a  population  of  32,000  in  1870, 
to  one  of  56,000  in  1880.  St.  Joseph,  higher  up  on  the  Missouri,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  32,000.  Jefferson  City,  with  a  population  under  10,000,  is  the  state 
capital. 

KANSAS,  west  of  Missouri,  consists  mainly  of  gently  rolling  prairie  land  with 
a  general  slope  towards  the  west  and  north,  where  the  elevation  rises  to  about 
4000  feet.  The  soil  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  state  is  a  rich  black  loam, 
excellently  adapted  for  wheat,  in  the  production  of  which  Kansas  is  the  rival  of 
Minnesota.  Large  crops  of  sorghum  are  also  produced;  and  wine  and  fruit  are 
of  growing  importance  among  the  state  products.  The  fattening  of  cattle  also 
forms  an  important  business.  The  climate  in  winter  is  often  severe,  but  as  in 
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the  rest  of  the  inland  states  very  dry.  The  snowfall  is  slight.  Coal  is  the 
principal  mineral,  being  fairly  abundant  and  readily  accessible  in  the  south-east, 
which  belongs  to  the  middle  coal-measures.  The  principal  town  is  Leavenworth 
(17,000);  the  capital  is  Topeka  (15,000). 

NEBRASKA,  north  of  Kansas,  closely  resembles  that  state  in  its  superficial 
features.  It  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  timber,  but  tree-planting  has  been 
begun  with  results  that  are  so  far  very  encouraging.  The  eastern  districts  have 
everywhere  a  deep  and  fertile  soil  well  adapted  for  tillage,  but  further  west 
there  are  chiefly  pastoral  uplands.  The  chief  drawback  to  agriculture  in  the 
arable  region  is  liability  to  visitations  of  locusts  (Caloptenus  sp'etus).  Omaha  (in 
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1870,  16,000;  in  1880,  31,000),  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  principal  town;  Lincoln 
(13,000)  is  the  capital. 

IOWA,  east  of  Nebraska,  consists  mostly  of  rolling  prairie  land.  The  highest 
elevation  is  1694  feet  above  sea-level,  near  Spirit  Lake;  the  lowest  444  feet,  at 
the  point  where  the  Mississippi  leaves  the  state.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
surface  is  estimated  to  be  occupied  by  natural  forests,  mostly  of  hardwood,  and 
the  woodland  area  is  said  to  be  extending.  There  is  little  absolutely  waste  land 
in  the  state,  which  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  products.  No  state 
in  the  Union  is  naturally  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Among  the  wild  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  belonging  to  this  state  is  a 
plant  used  in  tanning,  a  species  of  Polygonum.  The  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
coal-measures  are  all  found  within  the  borders  of  the  state,  the  first  extending 
for  175  miles  along  the  Des  Moines  River,  the  second  to  the  south-west,  and  the 
third  along  the  Nodaway  and  extending  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but  not 
producing  coal  in  great  abundance.  The  coals  are  bituminous,  but  compared 
with  those  of  the  AUeghany  coal-field  of  inferior  value.  Lead  is  obtained  from 
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galena  limestone.  The  principal  towns  are  Davenport  (25,000),  situated  on  the 
Mississippi,  opposite  Eock  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  United  States  arsenal; 
Dubuque  (22,000),  which  is  the  centre  of  the  lead  region;  and  Des  Moines 
(22,000),  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MINNESOTA,  north  of  Iowa,  is  as  to  its  general  elevation  higher  than  that 
state,  although  the  highest  point  in  Iowa  is  of  greater  elevation  than  the 
highest  in  Minnesota,  that  is,  than  the  crest  of  the  plateau  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  has  a  height  of  1359  feet.  The  lowest  point  in  the  state,  where 
the  Mississippi  issues  from  it,  is  660  fefet  above  sea-level.  The  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  state  are  the  great  marshes  of  the  north-east  with  a  small  growth 
of  tamarack  and  fir;  the  great  white-pine  belt  covering  nearly  one-third  of  the 
state  chiefly  north-east  of  the  Mississippi;  the  Big  Woods  south  of  Crow  Wing 
River;  still  further  south  the  richly  fertile  tract,  measuring  about  100  miles 
in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  known  as  the  Iowa  Line;  and  in  the  south,  south- 
east, and  south-west  rolling  country  and  prairie  land.  All  over  the  state  there 
are  myriads  of  clear  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  hundreds  of  square 
miles,  many  having  no  outlet.  The  climate  is  in  winter  severe,  and  in  the  north 
intensely  cold,  but  the  winter  is  generally  short  and  the  spring  and  autumn  are 
long  and  pleasant.  Wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important  product  of  the  state, 
spring-wheat  succeeding  best,  and  commanding  the  highest  price  of  all  the 
wheats  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  flour  that  it 
yields.  Potatoes  of  peculiarly  excellent  quality  are  also  grown  in  immense 
quantities,  and  the  oats  of  this  state,  unlike  the  oats  grown  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  furnish  good  oatmeal.  The  Indians  of  this  state  formerly 
subsisted  on  a  native  cereal — wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica),  the  straw  of  which  is 
now  used  for  paper-making.  The  south-west  of  the  state  is  liable  to  visitations 
of  locusts.  The  most  important  towns  are  St.  Paul  (41,000)  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  capital,  and  Minneapolis  (47,000 — including  St.  Anthony 
now  incorporated  with  it),  on  the  same  river  higher  up,  a  great  flcur-milling 
centre. 

DAKOTA,  west  of  Minnesota,  has  a  territorial  organization.  In  the  east  of 
the  territory  there  is  a  long  narrow  plateau,  called  the  Coteau  de  Prairies, 
inclosing  a  number  of  salt  lakes,  and  in  the  middle  another  plateau,  the  Coteau 
du  Missouri,  with  a  very  stony  surface.  The  land  fitted  for  cultivation  is 
chiefly  confined  to  strips  adjoining  the  Missouri  and  the  tract  in  the  north-east 
bordering  on  Manitoba,  which  is  a  fine  wheat  region.  In  the  south-west  there 
is  a  considerable  tract  stretching  into  Nebraska  known  as  the  Mauvaises  Terres 
or  Bad  Lands,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  arid  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  Mauvaises  Terres  proper  are  utterly  sterile  and  covered 
with  grotesquely  shaped  cretaceous  rocks.  In  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  south-west 
of  the  territory,  gold  and  silver  have  been  found,  the  latter  in  such  abundance 
as  to  have  already  attracted  many  adventurers.  The  capital  of  the  territory  is 
Yankton  in  the  south-east,  a  village  with  a  population  of  over  3000. 

MONTANA,  the  territory  west  of  Dakota,  is  in  general  mountainous,  but 
along  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Mississippi  it  possesses  a  considerable  stretch  of 
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gently  undulating  prairie  land  of  the  finest  agricultural  capabilities,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  surface  is  well  suited  for  grazing  and  cattle-rearing.  Gold  and  silver 
are  its  chief  mineral  wealth,  but  lignite  also  is  abundant  and  well  distributed. 
Helena,  towards  the  west  of  the  territory,  is  the  capital  and  chief  business  centre. 
In  1880  two-thirds  of  the  population  was  composed  of  Indians  living  in  tribes. 

IDAHO,  the  territory  lying  to  the  south-west  of  Montana,  is,  like  that  terri- 
tory, principally  mountainous,  but  has  several  large  prairie  tracts.  In  the  south- 
east there  is  a  region  which  was  apparently  volcanic  at  no  very  distant  date,  and 
which  abounds  in  springs  and  geysers.'  The  Great  Shoshonee  Falls  on  the 
Snake  River,  in  about  114°  w.  Ion.,  at  high  water  rival  in  magnificence  those  of 
Niagara,  the  height  of  the  fall  being  here  greater.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  various  other  minerals  also  exist.  The  popula- 
tion includes  a  considerable  proportion  of  Indians  living  in  tribes,  and  also 
several  thousand  Chinese.  The  capital  is  Boise"  City  (2000). 

WYOMING,  the  territory  lying  to  the  east  of  southern  Idaho,  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  belonging  to  the  Atlantic  and  one  to  the  Pacific  slope,  by  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
In  southern  Wyoming  flat-topped  hills  called  buttes  rising  from  the  plains  and 
valleys  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  These,  says  Prof. 
M 'Master,  "  are  but  the  remains,  the  landmarks,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the 
ancient  level  of  the  country  which  the  eroding  waters  have  spared,  and  bear  all 
the  sharpness  of  outline  so  characteristic  of  erosion  by  water.  In  many  of  them 
the  sides  rise  vertically  from  the  plain  for  400  or  500  feet,  and  end  at  the 
summit  in  a  broad  plane  as  level  as  the  floor.  The  sides  of  others,  which  have 
not  been  capped  and  protected  by  layers  of  sandstone,  are  weathered  and  cut 
into  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  colour  of  the  strata, 
some  green,  some  white,  some  yellow,  and  some  dark  brown."  Gold  and  silver 
abound  in  the  territory,  and  there  are  also  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  an  excellent 
coal  of  tertiary  origin  which  supplies  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  with  fuel. 
Cheyenne  (3000)  is  the  capital,  but  Laramie  is  a  place  of  more  importance. 

In  the  north-west  of  this  territory  (partly  in  Montana)  lies  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  a  tract  about  65  miles  in  length  and  55  in  breadth,  famous 
for  its  canons,  waterfalls,  and  geysers,  and  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1872,  with  the  view  of  setting  apart  the 
area  "as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  The 
Yellowstone  Lake,  within  the  "park,"  is  22  miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadth, 
and  about  7800  feet  above  sea-level. 

COLORADO,  south  of  Wyoming,  is  a  state.  The  western  and  central 
portions  of  its  area  are  occupied  by  an  intricate  plexus  of  wild  and  irregular 
ranges  inclosing  valleys  known  as  "  parks,"  most  of  which,  notwithstanding  their 
elevation,  are  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  of  a  mild  climate.  The  east  of  the 
state  again  is  a  vast  plain  well  adapted  for  pasture.  In  some  parts  of  the  state 
arable  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  joint-stock  companies  with  the  aid  of  irrigation 
works.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  state,  however,  consists  in  its  minerals,  princi- 
pally gold  and  silver.  Great  discoveries  of  the  former  metal  have  been  made 
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north  of  Pike's  Peak  about  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  of  both  in  the  south- 
west. The  ores  usually  contain  both  metals,  and  copper  also  is  a  frequent 
admixture.  Deposits  of  coal  or  lignite  are  found  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains.  There  are  some  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  in  the 
south  of  the  state,  and  likewise  some  Indians  mostly  of  the  Ute  stock.  Denver 
City,  the  capital,  is  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  districts,  and 
has  grown  from  a  population  of  4749  in  1870  to  one  of  36,000  in  1880. 

UTAH,  a  territory,  west  of  Colorado,  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
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the  wild  and  picturesque  Wahsatch  range.  The  part  west  of  this  range  belongs 
to  the  area  known  as  Fremont's  Basin,  described  in  the  general  account  of  !North 
America,  and  is  much  diversified  by  numerous  small  ranges  of  mountains,  while 
the  eastern  portion  is  rather  a  region  of  plateaux  than  ridges.  Great  Salt  Lake, 
occupying  an  area  of  2000  square  miles  in  the  north-west,  is  a  shallow  expanse 
of  strong  brine.  As  in  Colorado  the  chief  wealth  of  the  territory  consists  in  ores 
of  the  precious  metals,  besides  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  Nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  surface  is  said  to  be  hopelessly  sterile,  but  in  spite  of  that  a  large  and 
increasing  Mormon  population  supports  itself  exclusively  by  agriculture,  making 
the  ground  fertile  by  irrigation.  The  head  of  the  Mormon  organization,  a 
peculiar  religious  sect  professing  adherence  to  Christianity,  but  on  the  basis 
of  an  alleged  new  revelation  known  as  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  admitting 
polygamy  among  its  members,  long  exercised  an  amount  of  influence  in  this 
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territory  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States  authorities,  but  of  late  the  influx 
of  a  large  "Gentile"  population,  who  have  come  to  carry  on  the  mining  industries, 
has  weakened  the  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  territory  and  increased  that  of  the 
government  at  Washington.  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1847 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Illinois,  and  had  in  1880  a  population 
of  21, 000. 

NEVADA,  a  state,  west  of  Utah,  belongs  almost  entirely  (all  except  small 
areas  in  the  north  and  south)  to  Fremont's  Basin,  and  has  the  same  general 
features  as  western  Utah.  It  has  much  good  grazing  land,  however,  and 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  breeding  of  Cashmere  and  Angora 
goats.  Camels  and  dromedaries  also  are  said  to  have  proved  fairly  well  adapted 
to  the  climate.  But  Nevada  is  above  all  things  a  metalliferous  state.  For 
years  it  has  been  the  leading  state  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  both  gold  and  silver  being  very  abundant,  while  California, 
which  produces  more  gold,  produces  much  less  silver,  and  Colorado,  which  pro- 
duces about  as  much  silver,  produces  much  less  gold.  The  famous  Comstock 
lode  of  silver-  and  gold-bearing  quartz  at  Virginia  City  is  the  most  profitable 
mining  deposit  in  the  world,  and  produces  about  a  third  of  the  whole  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States.  Carson  City  (4000)  is  the  capital,  but  Virginia 
City  (11,000)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state. 

ARIZONA,  a  territory,  south-east  of  Nevada,  and  south  of  Utah,  is  entirely 
a  region  of  mountains  and  plateaux  intersected  by  deep  canons,  among  which  is 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  In  the  mountains  of  the  north-east  there  is 
a  good  growth  of  timber,  chiefly  conifers.  Elsewhere  mezquite,  cotton-wood, 
and  other  trees  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Irrigation  is  resorted  to 
in  this  territory  also  for  agriculture,  and  with  excellent  results,  and  vast  tracts 
of  mountain  land  have  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle 
rearing.  Various  minerals,  including  the  precious  metals,  abound,  but  the 
deficiency  of  water  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  have  generally  pre- 
vented the  profitable  working  of  the  mines  on  a  large  scale;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  completion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  to  cross  this  state.  The  state  contains 
numerous  Indians  of  different  tribes.  The  Apaches  were  once  formidable,  but 
are  now  broken  up  and  allocated  on  various  reserves.  The  capital  is  Prescott, 
a  village  of  about  2000  inhabitants  near  the  centre  of  the  territory. 

NEW  MEXICO,  east  of  Arizona,  has  superficial  features  very  similar  to  those 
of  that  territory,  and  yields  the  same  products  mineral  and  other.  Coal,  or 
rather  a  high  grade  of  lignite,  is  widely  distributed  in  the  territory,  and  is  often 
found  in  thick  beds.  Nine-tenths  of  the  white  population  are  of  Mexican  origin 
with  a  dash  of  Indian  blood.  The  English-speaking  population  is  mostly  mining. 
Of  the  Indian  tribes  the  Pueblos  are  the  most  numerous.  The  Navajos  manu- 
facture blankets  of  surprising  excellence.  The  capital  is  Santa  F6  (about  7000). 

INDIAN  TERRITORY.  This  region,  which,  not  being  organized  as  a 
territory,  is  officially  known  as  the  "  Indian  Country,"  communicates  with  New 
Mexico  by  a  narrow  strip  in  the  north-west,  which  is,  however,  claimed  by 
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Texas.  The  north-west  of  this  region  is  an  arid  and  almost  treeless  tract 
sloping  gently  south-eastwards,  and  the  west  generally  is  very  subject  to 
droughts  in  summer,  while  the  east  of  the  state  has  for  the  most  part  an  ample 
rainfall,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  delightful  climate.  Cattle-breeding  is  an  occupation 
for  which  the  region  is  particularly  well  adapted,  and  it  is  industriously 
pursued  by  the  civilized  Indians.  Of  these  the  official  reports  enumerate  five 
nations — (1),  the  Cherokees,  occupying  five  millions  of  acres  in  the  north  and 
north-east;  (2),  the  Seminoles,  with  200,000  acres  in  the  east  central  district;  (3), 
the  Creeks,  with  3,215,000  acres  in  the  east;  (4),  the  confederated  Choctaws, 
with  6,700,000  acres  in  the  south-east;  and  (5),  the  Chickasaws,  with  4,400,000 
acres  in  the  south.  Each  of  these  nations  has  its  own  form  of  government,  that 
of  the  Cherokees  being  a  democracy,  while  the  others  are  governed  in  patriarchal 
fashion  by  chiefs.  Among  the  other  tribes,  reckoned  as  uncivilized,  are  Pawnees, 
Comanches,  Delawares,  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  and  several  besides.  The  more 
civilized  tribes  have  their  own  school  laws,  and  in  some  instances  the  United 
States  government  has  provided  tribal  school  funds.  Some  of  the  tribes  even 
have  newspapers  of  their  own,  and  a  small  printed  literature,  chiefly  religious 
and  the  work  of  Protestant  missionaries.  The  Cherokees  are  perhaps  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  nations,  and  are  described  as  intelligent,  temperate,  and 
industrious,  taking  a  pride  in  the  development  of  their  territorial  resources,  and 
having  excellent  schools.  There  are,  however,  numerous  half-breeds  among 
them,  and  the  nation  seems  to  be  becoming  more  rapidly  absorbed  than  any 
other  by  the  dominant  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

This  region  comprises  only  the  two  states  of  California  and  Oregon  and  the 
territory  of  Washington,  but  has  an  area  of  323,500  square  miles,  or  three  and  a 
half  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  region  traversed  longitudinally  by 
those  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  shut  off  the  region  to  the  east  from 
the  climatic  influences  of  the  Pacific.  One  chain  under  the  name  of  the  Coast 
Range,  not  generally  exceeding  3000  feet  in  height,  passes  along  the  coast  from 
one  end  of  the  region  to  the  other,  and  within  that  a  higher  range,  having  many 
summits  exceeding  14,000  feet,  traverses  the  greater  part  of  the  region  under 
the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy  Range  in  California,  and  that  of  Cascade 
Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Beyond  the  inner  and  higher  of  these  two 
chains  the  rains,  as  we  have  seen,  are  very  deficient  and  the  extremes  of 
temperature  great,  while  within  that  chain  the  rains  are  ample,  the  extremes  of 
temperature  moderate,  and  the  vegetation  correspondingly  vigorous.  The  rain- 
fall is  greatest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  region,-  where  the  annual  fall 
approaches  60  inches,  the  maximum  falling  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  while  the 
summers  there  are  less  rainy  though  dull.  In  the  south  of  Oregon  the  summers 
have  very  little  rain  and  are  generally  bright,  and  in  California  the  summers  are 
absolutely  rainless.  As  regards  vegetation  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
southern  part  of  this  region,  from  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  forms 
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a  zone  by  itself  characterized  mainly  by  its  magnificent  forests  of  gigantic  coni- 
fers. The  Sequoia  gigantea  or  mammoth-tree  is  certainly  not  a  common  species, 
but  its  congener,  the  red-wood  (Sequoia  s&mpervirens)  is  much  more  abundant 
and  forms  a  valuable  timber  tree,  and  the  sugar  or  Lambert's  pine  is  the  rival 
of  this  latter  tree  not  only  in  size  but  commercial  value.  Besides  these  trees 
the  forests  of  this  zone  contain  numerous  other  species  of  pine,  of  which  the 
yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa),  Sabine's  pine  (Pinus  sabiniana),  and  the  Monterey 
pine  (Pimis  insignis)  are  the  most  remarkable;  several  species  of  fir,  of  which 
the  Douglas  spruce  (Abies  Douglasii)  equals  the  red-wood  and  the  sugar-pine  in 
magnitude;  several  cypresses  and  maples,  numerous  species  of  oak,  two  of  which 
are  evergreen,  besides  a  walnut,  a  kind  of  chestnut  (Castanopsis),  planes,  ash- 
trees,  &c.  Many  fine  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs  are  also  peculiar  to  the 
district. 

The  fauna  of  the  whole  district  west  of  the  inner  mountain  chain,  including 
the  western  portion  of  Washington  territory,  is  likewise  distinctive,  the  birds 
and  the  small  animals  being  mostly  of  a  kind  unknown  in  the  Eastern  States 
Of  the  Californian  birds  the  road-runner  or  ground-cuckoo  and  the  Californian 
quail  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  characteristic. 

Certain  parts  of  the  area  included  in  this  coast  region,  however,  lie  beyond 
the  mountain  ranges  to  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  region  is  due,  and 
these  parts  accordingly  have  much  the  same  character  as  the  adjoining  region  to 
the  east.  In  California  the  district  in  the  extreme  south-east  beyond  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  almost  quite  desert,  and  the  eastern 
portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  the 
contiguous  territory  of  Idaho  in  surface,  climate,  and  productions.  Here,  how- 
ever, one  large  tract,  that  lying  round  Walla  Walla  on  the  Upper  Columbia, 
between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  has  proved  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  for  agriculture,  and  has  already  attracted  a  considerable  number 
of  agricultural  colonists;  and  it  will  in  all  probability  attract  many  more  when 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  intended  to  connect  Lake  Superior  with  the  west 
cofist,  is  completed.  The  soil  is  of  surprising  fertility,  and  the  climate  delightful, 
much  warmer  in  summer  than  west  of  the  mountains,  so  that  maize  can  be 
grown  and  grapes  and  peaches  ripen  freely  in  the  open  air,  though  in  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  the  summer  climate  is  too  cold  for  these  products.  The 
wheat  crop  here  yields  more  bushels  to  the  acre  than  it  does  in  Minnesota. 

CALIFORNIA.  The  parallel  ranges  in  this  state  are  linked  together  by 
transverse  ranges  at  Tejon  Pass  in  the  south  and  near  Mount  Shasta  in  the 
north  so  as  to  inclose  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
renowned  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It  is  this  valley  to  which  the  state  now 
principally  owes  its  wealth,  and  which  has  made  the  state  famous  for  its  wheat, 
its  wool,  its  fruits  (including  sub-tropical  fruits  in  the  south)  and  the  produce  of 
its  vineyards.  The  climate  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  narrow  strip  west  of 
the  Coast  Range,  which  is  damp,  foggy,  and  quite  cold  even  in  summer,  more 
particularly  in  the  north,  while  within  the  valley  the  climate  is.  at  all  times 
genial  and  in  winter  delightful.  Rain  hardly  ever  falls  after  the  15th  of  April, 
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so  that  in  summer  the  ground  is  parched,  but  the  heat  being  dry  is  never 
oppressive.  Irrigation  is  in  many  parts  necessary  for  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  has  been  resorted  to  very  extensively.  The  wheat  harvest  begins  in  May, 
and  only  the  heads  of  the  wheat  are  gathered,  and  the  absolute  rainlessness  of 
the  summer  enables  the  thrashing  to  be  done  in  the  field.  Cotton  is  grown  in  a 
few  places,  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  growing  of  tea  and  coffee 
have  all  been  tried  with  success.  The  principal  forage  plants  of  the  state  are  a 
wild  oat  (Avena  fatua),  a  gerani- 
aceous  plant  popularly  called  pin- 
grass,  and  lucerne,  which  has  been 
introduced,  and  is  here  known 
by  the  name  of  alfalfa.  The 
only  navigable  rivers  of  the  valley 
are  the  Sacramento  and  Joaquin 
and  a  few  of  their  larger  tribu- 
taries. Some  of  the  lakes  have 
no  outlet  and  contain  complex 
alkaline  solutions.  In  the  east 
of  the  great  valley,  in  the  folds 
of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  are  many  minor  valleys 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
their  scenery,  the  most  celebrated 
and  marvellous  of  these  being 
the  Yosemite  valley  with  its  tre- 
mendous precipices  and  water- 
falls. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia are  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance with  its  agricultural  re- 
sources. The  most  important  of 
the  minerals  is  gold,  which  was 
first  discovered  in  February,  1848, 
a  discovery  which  brought  the 
first  great  rush  of  settlers  to  this 

part  of  the  world.  So  rapid  was  this  influx  of  gold-seekers  that  within  four 
years  California,  which  had  previously  only  a  trifling  population,  counted  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Gold  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  state  in  strata  of  almost  every  geological  age,  but  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  Jurassic  and  triassic  fields  that  skirt  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Among  other 
minerals  found  in  the  state  are  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  coal,  &c.  The  mines 
of  quicksilver  (cinnabar)  at  New  Almaden  (named  after  the  locality  of  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  of  Spain)  are  remarkably  rich  and  important.  Coal  of  tertiary 
origin  is  found  in  Mount  Diablo  (the  southern  part  of  the  Coast  Range),  but  is 
of  indifferent  quality.  The  manufactures  of  the  state  are  rising  in  importance. 


The  Yosemite  Waterfall. 
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The  principal  are  those  of  flour,  lumber,  and  woollens.  Californian  blankets 
have  a  reputation  for  fineness  and  durability. 

At  the  census  of  1870  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population  was  composed  of 
Indians  and  about  8  per  cent  of  Chinese.  At  the  time  of  the  first  inroads  of 
the  gold-diggers  the  Indian  population  seems  to  have  been  much  more  numerous 
than  it  is  at  present,  but  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  cruelties  of 
which  these  immigrants  were  guilty.  So  great  was  the  destruction  of  life  among 
them  at  this  period  that  both  Col.  Mallery  and  Major  Powell,  director  of  the 
United  States  survey  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  are  of  opinion  that  more  Indians 
have  perished  by  violence  in  California  than  in  all  the  rest  of  North  America. 
The  Indians  belong  to  a  great  number  of  tribes,  and  "probably  nowhere  in 
America,"  according  to  Hubert  Bancroft,  "is  there  a  greater  multiformity  of  lan- 
guages and  dialects  than  here."  During  the  decade  between  the  census  of  1870 
and  1880,  the  Chinese  element  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the  general 
population  of  the  state,  though  it  was  still  at  the  latter  date  under  9  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  The  Chinese  are  almost  all  males,  and  find  employment  as  messengers, 
laundrymen,  railway-labourers,  market-gardeners  (nearly  all  the  market-gardens 
of  California  are  in  their  hands),  and  in  other  ways,  and  are  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, being  all  eager  to  amass  as  quickly  as  possible  as  much  money  as  will 
enable  them  to  return  and  live  in  comparative  comfort  in  their  own  country. 
By  the  white  population  they  are  generally  regarded  with  the  utmost  hostility, 
partly,  it  is  alleged,  on  account  of  their  filthy  and  vicious  habits,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  their  labour,  which  makes  their  competition  very 
severely  felt  by  the  lower  class  of  labourers.  This  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  has  led  to  the  passing  by  the  state  legislature  and  even  by  Congress  of 
several  measures  intended  to  put  a  check  upon  this  immigration,  but  these 
enactments  have  either  been  pronounced  by  the  federal  court  of  justice  contrary 
to  the  constitution  or  vetoed  by  the  president. 

The  principal  centre  of  commerce  and  population  is  San  Francisco,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  magnificent  inlet  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin.  It  is  another  of  those  American  towns,  which,  like 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  have  grown  from  nothing  to  the  rank  of  first-rate  cities 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  site  was  first  settled  about  1777  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  (good  pasture),  but  it  was  a 
place  of  no  consequence  till  1850,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its 
present  name.  In  1860  it  had  a  population  of  57,000;  in  1870,  149,000;  and 
in  1880,  234,000.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  mostly  built  of  wood  on  account 
of  the  liability  to  earthquakes,  but  another  danger,  that  from  fire,  has  led  of 
late  to  the  increasing  use  of  brick  and  iron  for  the  purpose.  The  harbour  is 
large,  deep,  and  secure,  and  has  a  depth  at  its  entrance  (the  Golden  Gate) 
of  35  feet.  Lines  of  ocean  steamers  connect  the  port  with  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  Panama,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  chief  exports 
are  the  precious  metals,  wheat,  flour,  wine,  quicksilver,  and  wool.  The 
climate  is  so  equably  warm  that  roses  bloom  all  the  year  round.  The  capital 
of  the  state  is  Sacramento  (21,000),  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
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at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  large  steamers.  It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
gardens. 

OREGON.  The  most  fertile  tracts  of  this  state  are  the  valley  of  the  Willa- 
mette and  the  upper  basins  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  west  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  besides  the  area  bordering  on  Washington,  already  mentioned  in  the 
general  account  of  the  Pacific  region.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  wool, 
flax,  and  apples.  White  sage  occupies  extensive  areas  in  the  south.  There  are 
important  fisheries  of  salmon  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  which  also 
afford  extensive  navigation.  Gold  is  found  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade 
Range;  silver  is  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  state  from  quartz  and  galena; 
and  copper  and  iron  are  very  abundant.  At  the  census  of  1880  Chinese  formed 
5|  per  cent  of  the  population.  Portland  (18,000)  on  the  Willamette  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  port,  but  Salem  (3000)  higher  up  on  the  same  river  is  the  capital. 

WASHINGTON  closely  resembles  Oregon  in  its  physical  features  and  vegetable 
products,  being  in  the  west  a  densely  timbered  mountainous  country  with  a  few 
very  fertile  valleys  and  prairies,  and  in  the  east  a  rolling  expanse  partly  well 
suited  for  agriculture  and  elsewhere  only  for  pasture.  It  shares  with  Oregon 
the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  ships  can  ascend  almost  to  the 
Cascades,  and  in  Puget  Sound  and  Hood  Sound  it  possesses  unsurpassed  harbour 
accommodation.  Its  principal  mineral  is  a  miocene  coal  or  lignite,  which  fur- 
nishes a  fuel  of  good  quality  and  is  extensively  mined  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are  as  important  as  those  of  Oregon,  and  canned 
and  salted  salmon  are  large  exports.  On  the  coast  there  are  apparently  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  herring  and  other  fish,  among  these  others  being  the 
oulachon  or  candle-fish,  a  small  kind  of  smelt  composed  so  largely  of  oil  that  the 
Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  extemporising  candles  by  running  a  strip  of  bark 
through  its  body.  The  chief  towns  or  villages  are  Walla  Walla,  and  Olympia, 
the  capital. 

ALASKA. 

Alaska  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
in  the  north-west  of  North  America.  It  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainland 
including  a  littoral  strip  stretching  down  to  below  the  parallel  of  55°  N., 
together  with  a  number  of  islands  off  the  coast  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the 
north-west  stretching  in  a  row  towards  Asia,  off  the  extremity  of  the  narrow 
peninsula  which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aliaska.  The  area  of  the 
whole  territory  is  rather  more  than  six  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  name 
in  the  form  Aliaska  is  a  corruption  of  Al-ey-ek-sa,  "great  country,"  the  name 
given  by  the  islanders  to  the  mainland. 

To  the  south  of  lat.  65°  N.  there  are  high  mountain  ranges  in  the  territory, 
the  highest  being  along  the  coast,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  and  Mount  Fairweather 
both  rise  to  above  14,000  feet.  This  range  terminates  with  the  peninsula  of 
Aliaska,  but  the  Aleutian  Isles  may  be  regarded  as  the  peaks  of  a  submarine 
continuation  of  the  range.  The  whole  range,  including  these  islands,  is  volcanic. 
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Further  north  the  Alaska  Mountains  are  formed  by  the  blending  of  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  with  spurs  from  the  Coast  Range. 
Of  the  numerous  volcanoes  occurring  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  islands,  only 
ten  are  known  to  have  been  active  within  a  recent  period.  Hot-springs,  mud- 
craters,  and  solfataras  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  territory.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  on  the  north  is  a  broken  hilly  plateau.  Timber  is  abundant, 
the  best  being  that  of  the  yellow  cedar.  Among  other  trees  the  white  spruce 
(which  affords  strong,  light,  and  durable  spars),  the  balsam  fir,  and  hemlock- 
spruce  are  common.  The  Yukon  is  the  largest  river  in  the  territory,  having  a 
course  of  about  2000  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  about  three-fourths 
of  its  course.  It  rises  in  British  Columbia  between  the  Cascade  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  cutting  its  way  through  the  latter  of  these  in  its  western  journey  to 
Behring  Sea,  into  which  it  discharges  through  several  mouths. 

The  climate  of  the  territory,  owing  to  the  favourable  influence  of  the  warm 
Kuro  Sivo  current,  is  much  warmer  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude. 
That  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  is  much  like  that  of  the  Scottish  Hebrides.  At  Sitka 
the  winter  temperature  is  about  the  same  as  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
On  the  Upper  Yukon  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  radishes,  potatoes,  and 
turnips  have  been  grown  at  Fort  Yukon  in  66°  34'  N.,  but  neither  wheat,  oats,  nor 
barley  can  be  cultivated  successfully,  as,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer, 
the  stalk  remains  green,  and  the  grain  never  fully  ripens. 

At  present  the  principal  resources  of  the  territory  are  its  furs,  mainly  derived 
from  the  fur  seals,  sea-otters,  the  fox,  the  marten,  the  beaver,  &c.,  the  catching 
of  which  is  placed  under  restrictions  by  the  United  States  government.  The 
fur  seal  is  by  far  the  greatest  source  of  this  trade.  It  is  at  present  obtained 
almost  exclusively  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  on  the  Behring  Sea. 
Whale-fisheries  are  carried  on  in  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  fish, 
including  cod  (Morrhua  americana),  herrings,  candle-fish,  salmon,  &c.,  are  abun- 
dant. The  minerals  known  to  exist  in  the  territory  include  coal  (chiefly  a 
tertiary  lignite  of  fair  quality),  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  fine  garnets.  The 
population  is  mainly  composed  of  Indians  (numbering  about  42,000),  with 
Esquimaux  (about  20,000  in  number)  in  the  north  and  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Aleutians  (about  2500),  who  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Esquimaux, 
on  the  islands  named  after  them.  The  capital  is  Sitka,  formerly  New  Archangel 
(population  about  2200),  a  station  founded  by  the  Russians  in  1804.  The 
territory  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the  Russians  in  1867. 
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Mexico  (Spanish,  Mejico)  is  a  federal  republic  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  states,  besides  the  federal  district  containing  the  capital, 
and  the  territory  of  Lower  California.  The  names  of  these  states,  with 
their  area,  population,  &c.,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population.  l 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Capital 

Pop. 

NOBTHERN  STATES. 

Sonora,  ... 

79,000 

110,837 

1-4 

Ures, 

10,000 

Chihuahua, 

83,730 

191,200 

2-3 

Chihuahua, 

12,000 

Coahuila  and  Terra  de  \ 
Sierra  Mojada,        \ 

50,890 

121,895 

2-3 

Saltillo,      

11,000 

Nuevo  Leon, 

23,630 

189,722 

8 

Monterey, 

15,000 

237,250 

613,654 

2-6 

GULF  STATES. 

Tamaulipas, 

30,225 

140,137 

4-6 

Ciudad  Victoria,   ... 

8,000 

Vera  Cruz, 

26,225 

538,628 

20 

Jalapa, 

12,000 

Tabasco, 

11,845 

104,747 

8-8 

San  Juan  Bautista, 

7,000 

Campeche, 

25,827 

89,481 

3-5 

Campeche, 

15,000 

Yucatan,           

29,560 

302,315 

10 

Merida,      

32,000 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

123,682 

1,175,308 

9-5 

Sinaloa,  ... 

36,190 

169,231 

4-6 

Culiacan,    

8,000 

Jalisco,  ... 

39,164 

984,213 

25 

Guadalajara, 

79,000 

Colima,  ... 

3,745 

65,827 

17 

Colima, 

24,000 

Michoacan, 

23,707 

661,534 

28 

Morelia,     

20,000 

Guerrero, 

24,545 

301,243 

12 

Chilpancingo, 

4,000 

Oajaca,  ... 

33,573 

728,559 

22 

Oajaca, 

26,000 

Chiapas, 

16,042 

203,494 

12-5 

San  Cristobal, 

8,000 

176,966 

3,114,101 

18 

CENTRAL  STATES. 

Durango, 

42,500 

190,846 

4-5 

Durango,    ... 

27,000 

Zacatecas, 

22,992 

422,502 

19 

Zacatecas,  ... 

32,000 

Aguascalientes, 

2,896 

140,430 

48 

Aguascalientes, 

32,000 

San  Luis  Potosi, 

27,495 

516,486 

19 

San  Luis  Potosi,   ... 

34,000 

Guanajuato, 

11,409 

729,988 

64 

Guanajuato, 

56,000 

Queretaro, 

3,205 

203,370 

63 

Queretaro, 

28,000 

Hidalgo, 

8,158 

427,350 

52 

Pachuca,    ... 

12,000 

Mexico,  ... 

7,838 

696,068 

88 

Toluca, 

12,000 

Morelos, 

1,776 

159,160 

90 

Cuernavaca, 

16,000 

Puebla,  

12,016 

783,466 

65 

Puebla,       

65,000 

Tlascala,            

1,622 

133,498 

82 

Tlascala,     ... 

4,000 

141,907 

4,403,164 

31 

Federal  District, 

460 

351,804 

760 

Mexico, 

241,000 

Lower  California, 

61,546 

28,746 

•5 

LaPaz,      

2,000 

Grand  Total, 

741,811 

9,686,777 

13 

i  Derived  by  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  from  the  Memoria  del  Ministro  de  Gobernacion,  1879. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  nucleus  of  Mexico  is  formed  by  a  triangular 
plateau,  which  has  its  apex  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
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and  widens  out  towards  the  north.  In  its  highest  part,  which  lies  towards  the 
southern  or  narrower  end,  the  elevation  exceeds  7000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Some  of  the  towns  are  situated  at  considerably  greater  altitudes,  such  as  Zaca- 
tecas,  8170;  Catorce,  9250;  Perote,  7725;  Mexico,  7500  feet.  Some  of  the 
haciendas  or  residences  are  even  10,000  feet  high,  and  in  a  few  instances 
carriage  roads  pass  over  still  more  elevated  positions.  This  central  plateau  may 
be  conceived  as  bounded  by  diverging  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  these  diverg- 
ing chains  form  only  the  exterior  slopes  of  the  plateau,  hardly  at  any  point 
rising  into  a  fringe  of  mountains,  so  that  the  plateau  does  not  present  any 
interruption  to  the  communications.  Almost  the  only  summits  surmounting  the 
plateau  are  volcanic  peaks,  with  which  it  is  plentifully  dotted,  while  others  rise 
at  its  edge  and  at  some  points  continue  the  elevated  region  of  the  interior  to  the 
coast.  The  principal  line  of  volcanic  peaks,  including  Popocatepetl  and  Orizaba 
(17,870  feet),  crosses  the  plateau  from  east  to  west  in  about  lat.  19°  N.  The 
higher  peaks  all  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  slopes  of  the 
plateau  are  broken  by  terraces,  and  divided  by  numerous  secondary  mountain 
chains  into  transverse  valleys,  and  beyond  these  again  there  is  almost  every- 
where a  border  of  lowlands  (along  the  Gulf  coast  not  more  than  from  thirty  to 
sixty  miles  broad),  these  lowlands  being  sometimes  level,  sometimes  ruffled  by 
the  last  swellings  of  the  interior  plateau.  There  are  two  outlying  portions  of 
Mexico  which  have  a  character  of  their  own,  and  which  differ  widely  from  one 
another,  namely,  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Lower  California.  The  broad 
and  comparatively  short  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  mainly  low  and  level,  being 
traversed  in  a  north-easterly  direction  by  only  one  low  range  of  hills,  while  the 
long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Lower  California  has  a  plateau-like  continuation  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  varying  from  1000  to  nearly  5000  feet  in  height,  running 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  leaving  only  very  narrow  strips  of  stony  or 
sandy  lowlands  adjoining  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico,  except  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  and  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  are  insigni- 
ficant, and  in  the  dry  season  mostly  without  water.  The  lakes  are  numerous 
but  not  important.  The  largest  is  Lake  Chapala  in  Jalisco  with  an  area  of 
about  1500  square  miles. 

CLIMATE.— Nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  lies  within  the  torrid 
zone,  but  the  surface  configuration  so  modifies  the  effect  of  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country  that  while  the  towns  on  the  central  plateau  enjoy  a  mild 
temperature  those  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  are  exposed  to  a  torrid  sun. 
As  in  the  other  tropical  countries  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  America,  the  in- 
habitants designate  the  successive  climates  according  to  elevation  as  hot  lands 
(in  Spanish  tierras  calientes),  here  rarely  rising  higher  than  900  feet,  temperate 
lands  (tierras  templadas)  occupying  the  exterior  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  height 
of  about  5500  feet,  and  the  cold  lands  (tierras  frias)  mainly  within  the  plateau. 
The  low  coast  lands  are  not  only  hot  but  humid  and  unhealthy,  while  the 
plateau,  especially  on  the  lower  levels,  has  a  delightful  and  healthy  climate. 
An  exception  to  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  lowlands  is  presented  by  the 
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peninsula  of  Yucatan,  for  though  the  temperature  of  that  peninsula  is  one  of 
the  highest  between  the  tropics,  both  the  air  and  surface  are  remarkably  dry. 
Our  division  of  the  year  into  four  periods  is  unknown  in  Mexico  except  in  the 
extreme  north- Avest  of  the  mainland,  the  only  distinction  elsewhere  being  into  the 
rainy  season,  which  commences  about  the  middle  of  May  and  lasts  four  months, 
and  the  dry  season,  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  whole  country  is  exposed  to  violent  rains,  which  generally  fall  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  the  Gulf  coast  never  fail  until  the  season  is  over,  but  in  the 
dry  season  the  rainfall  is  variable  and  depends  on  the  locality.  In  the  interior 
of  the  plateau  the  season  is  absolutely  rainless,  and  the  higher  parts  then 
become  perfectly  desolate — naked  and  dusty.  But  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
plateau,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  coast,  are  not  so  entirely  free  from  rain,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  on  the  Gulf  coast  where  the  rainfall  on  these  slopes  is 
considerable  even  during  the  dry  season.  It  is  during  that  season  that  the 
winds  called  Nories  blow,  frequently  recurring,  but  at  irregular  intervals,  some- 
times lasting  only  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  often  blowing  with 
great  violence.  Though  called  Nortes  (northers)  they  blow  in  reality  from  the 
north-east,  and  are  in  fact  trade-winds;  and  as  they  blow  over  a  warm  sea  they 
come  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  winds,  is  not  precipitated  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
colder  air  on  the  mountain  slopes.  The  narrow  portion  of  Mexico  in  the  south 
is  very  humid,  sharing  as  it  does  in  the  moisture  of  both  oceans. 

VEGETABLE  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTIONS.— The  northern  part  of  Mexico  is 
comparatively  bare  of  timber,  but  within  the  tropics  Mexico  displays  a  variety 
and  abundance  of  vegetable  products  of  all  kinds  not  surpassed  anywhere.  In 
the  coast  region,  to  the  height  of  about  3000  feet  the  forests  are  mainly  filled 
with  tropical  trees,  among  which  mahogany,  Brazil-wood,  Campeachy-wood,  some 
kinds  of  ebony,  and  yellow-wood  (Xanthoxylon),  besides  palms  and  gigantic 
ferns  are  conspicuous.  From  3000  feet  to  about  7800  feet  oaks  (including 
evergreen  species)  predominate  both  on  the  slopes  of  the  table-land  and  on  the 
table-land  itself,  and  still  higher  up  we  come  to  the  pine-region.  Among  the 
other  vegetable  productions  are  maize  and  other  corn,  the  banana,  manioc,  tropi- 
cal fruits,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  cochineal,  archil,  &c. 
On  the  table-land  maize  and  other  cereals  are  the  chief  food  products,  but 
on  the  coasts  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  banana 
and  the  plantain.  In  Yucatan,  where  the  western  section  lying  between  the 
Gulf  coast  and  the  longitudinal  range  of  hills  that  divides  the  peninsula  is 
the  most  productive  region,  the  principal  articles  of  food  are  maniocs  and  yams 
besides  bananas.  Of  vegetable  products  grown  for  export  almost  the  only  ones 
of  importance  till  about  1870  were  vanilla  and  cochineal,  the  vanilla  plant  and 
the  cochineal-fig  (as  well  as  the  cochineal  insect)  being  natives  of  Mexico.  But 
about  that  year  an  enormous  decline  took  place  from  various  causes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cochineal  in  Oajaca  (where  it  was  principally  produced),  and  this 
decline  forced  the  planters  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  agricultural  industries. 
Even  the  government  saw  the  necessity  for  encouraging  different  branches  of 
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agriculture  from  those  which  had  hitherto  been  too  exclusively  pursued,  and 
offered  a  premium  for  the  production  of  native  sugar.  The  growing  not  only  of 
sugar,  but  also  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  products,  has  in  consequence  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  new 
plantations  are  chiefly  of  sugar,  for  which  there  is  a  favourable  market  in  San 
Francisco,  and  on  that  side  these  plantations  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  native 
Mexicans.  But  on  the  Atlantic  slopes  (in  Vera  Cruz  and  Oajaca,  where  formerly 
vanilla  was  almost  the  sole  product)  there  are  coffee  and  tobacco  as  well  as  sugar 
plantations.  Many  of  these  plantations  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  A 
sugar-plantation  in  Vera  Cruz  yields  twice  as  much  as  one  in  Cuba,  and  the 

tobacco  of  the  same  state  is 
ranked  with  the  finer  sorts  of 
Cuba  in  point  of  quality.  The 
olive  also  has  received  consider- 
able attention,  and  the  oil  is 
of  the  best  quality.  Cotton  is 
indigenous  to  Mexico,  and  was 
generally  used  by  the  natives 
before  the  Spanish  conquest. 
It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  United 
States,  an  annual,  but  continues 
productive  for  several  years, 
and  might  be  made  to  yield  an 
important  article  of  export. 
Another  cultivated  product  of 
great  importance  still  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  the  maguey 
or  American  aloe  (Agave  ameri- 
cana),  from  the  sap  of  which 
the  favourite  drink  of  all  classes 
(pulque)  is  made,  while  the 
leaves  supply  a  fibre  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  hemp.  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  wool  of  the  Mexican 
sheep  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Different  woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured, 
some  of  them  of  very  good  quality.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  domestic.  The 
silkworm  is  indigenous  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  silk  produced 
is  of  an  excellent  quality,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bombyx  mori  of  China.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the  breeding  of  silkworms  were  introduced  by 
Cortez,  but  were  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  mother  country.  Among  the 
animal  products  of  Mexico  may  also  be  mentioned  ambergris,  which  is  obtained 
on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan. 

The  minerals  of  Mexico  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  among  these  the 
most  important  are  the  precious  metals.  Of  silver  the  total  quantity  produced 
in  Mexico  between  1521  and  1875  (in  value  estimated  at  nearly  £686,000,000) 
is  greater  than  the  amount  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  within  any 
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period  of  which  there  is  a  record.  The  quantity  annually  produced  is  still  large, 
and  has  only  recently  been  exceeded  by  that  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  richest  of  the  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  Real  del  Monte  and  Pachuca, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Mexico,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Guanajuato.  The  gold  production  is  relatively  unimportant,  the 
total  value  for  the  same  period  being  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  £37,000,000. 
Quite  recently,  however,  gold  deposits,  said  to  be  of  incalculable  value,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Sierra  Mojada  in  northern  Mexico,  and  early  in  1881  it  was 
reported  that  the  states  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Durango  were  attracting 
gold-diggers  from  all  quarters.  Among  other  minerals  are  quicksilver  (mined  in 
Guerrero  and  Michoacan),  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  zinc. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c.  — The  Mexican  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  side  are  most  of  them  insecure,  and  many  of  them  are  mere  roadsteads, 
while  on  the  western  coast  there  is  a  series  of  magnificent  ports,  from  the  gulf  of 
Tehuantepec  to  Guaymas.  Yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  countries  with 
which  commercial  intercourse  can  be  maintained  on  the  western  or  Pacific  side 
(Columbia,  Peru,  Chile,  China,  India,  &c.)  produce  nearly  the  same  kinds  oi 
commodities  as  Mexico  herself,  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  country  are 
carried  on  mainly  on  the  east  side,  while  many  of  the  fine  ports  of  the  west  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  frequented.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  United  States,  and  the  countries  next  in  importance  in  this 
respect  are  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
silver,  after  which  come  copper  ores,  cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  and  mahogany  and 
other  woods.  The  principal  imports  are  woven  fabrics  and  other  manufactured 
articles.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  Germans. 

Of  the  railways  of  Mexico  the  most  important  is  that  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  table-land  at  the  height  of  7500  feet. 
It  is  300  miles  long,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  railway  engineer- 
ing. At  present  an  inter-oceanic  line  is  in  course  of  construction  across  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coaza-coalco  to  the  Upper 
Lagoon  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  line  will  be  sixty  miles  in  length.  The 
number  of  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  about  one  for 
every  three  persons. 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  dollar,  approximately  equal  to  4s.  The  principal 
weights  and  measures  are  the  old  ones  of  Spain.  See  SPAIN. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  composed,  as  in  the  other 
Spanish- American  states,  of  three  distinct  races — the  aboriginal  Indians,  belong- 
ing for  the  most  part,  except  in  the  north  where  numerous  tribes  roam  about,  to 
the  Aztec  race;  the  Europeans  or  white  men;  and  the  Africans  or  Negro  race, 
introduced  as  slaves  by  the  Europeans.  It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  either  the  white  or  the  so-called  red  race  according  to 
purity  of  blood;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  latter  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  Mexican  population.  It  is  probable  that  5,000,000,  or  rather 
more  than  one-half,  are  Indians,  the  rest  comprising  a  mixture  of  the  various 
races,  the  whites  or  Creoles  numbering  only  about  500,000,  though  some  make 
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them  twice  that  number.  About  half  of  the  Indians  are  unsettled  predatory 
tribes.  The  Mexican  Indian  has  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  the 
indigenous  American.  He  is  well  made  and  muscular,  capable  of  supporting 
great  fatigue,  and  attains  a  great  age  unbroken  by  infirmities.  In  ordinary 
habits  he  is  temperate  and  simple.  His  dwelling  varies  with  the  climate.  In 
the  warm  region  on  the  coast  the  Indian  hut,  made  of  canes  and  palm-leaves,  re- 
sembles a  great  bird-cage.  Higher  up,  where  timber  is  abundant  and  shelter 
acceptable,  it  takes  the  form  rather  of  a  Swiss  or  Swedish  log-house;  but  in  the 
cold  region  on  the  table-land  it  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  a  well-closed 

timber  roof.  In  all  cases  the 
plan  is  the  simplest  possible — a 
single  room,  sometimes  divided 
into  two  by  a  mat  partition. 
Many  Indian  families  in  Oajaca, 
Mechoacan,  and  Puebla,  have 
risen  to  opulence  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  agave  for  pulque,  or 
by  rearing  the  cochineal  insect. 

The  Mexican  Creole  is  dis- 
tinguishable externally  from  the 
true  Spaniard  by  his  general 
meagreness  and  hard  features;  in 
character  and  disposition  he 
varies  little  from  the  primitive 
mould,  and  still  exhibits  all  the 
pride,  frankness,  courtesy  and 
hospitality  of  his  forefathers. 
Utter  indolence  and  want  of 
energy  are  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  whole  population. 
Gambling  (especially  at  the  game 
of  cards  called  monte)  is  the  na- 
tional amusement  and  the  national  vice.  The  Creoles  are  still  the  dominant  race, 
but  recent  travellers  report  that  the  Indians  are  fast  gaining  ground  at  their 
expense.  In  all  the  departments  of  government  Indians  of  pure  blood  are  to  be 
found  among  the  higher  officials,  and  it  is  said  that  if  Mexico  were  left  to 
itself  it  would  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  original  population.  The  Spanish 
language  is  generally  spread  over  Mexico,  being  understood  if  not  spoken  by 
almost  the  whole  population.  Among  the  Indians  no  less  than  fifty-one  distinct 
languages  besides  sixty-nine  dialects  are  said  to  be  spoken. 

Till  1873  Koman  Catholicism  was  the  state  religion  of  Mexico,  no  other 
being  tolerated;  but  in  that  year  a  law  was  passed  which  severed  the  connection 
between  church  and  state,  proclaiming  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  suppressing 
the  convents,  and  prohibiting  the  religious  corporations  from  holding  real  pro- 
perty. Owing  to  these  measures  the  Jesuits  attempted  to  incite  the  people  to 
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revolt,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  expelled  from  the  Mexican  territory. 
The  clergy  are  not  well  educated,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Mexican  population 
are  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT.— Under  the  government  of  Spain 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  four  great  viceroyalties  of  Spanish  America.  The  vice- 
roy was  endowed  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  king.  All  the  higher  officers 
in  church  and  state  were  Europeans.  A  system  of  peculation,  beginning  with 
the  chiefs,  extended  through  all  the  offices  of  government,  and  a  monstrous 
corruption  perverted  the  whole  administration.  The  colony  was  not  allowed  to 
manufacture  any  article  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country.  The 
whole  trade  was  confined  to  a  single  port  in  Spain,  and  all  foreigners  were 
rigidly  excluded.  Books  were  prohibited,  schools  discouraged  or  suppressed, 
and  every  measure  taken  to  prevent  information  from  being  spread  among  the 
inhabitants. 

The  present  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  federal  republic,  each  member 
of  which  manages  its  own  internal  concerns.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  congress,  divided  into  two  chambers — the  house  of  representatives,  and  a 
senate.  The  former  is  composed  of  members  elected  for  two  years  by  the 
citizens  of  the  states,  one  member  for  every  80,000  inhabitants.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  two  senators  for  each  state,  elected  by  the  state  legislatures.  The 
congress  is  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  and  its  powers  are  to  maintain  the 
union,  regulate  commerce,  promote  information,  open  roads  and  canals,  levy  taxes, 
declare  war,  approve  treaties,  &c.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president,  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states  for  four  years.  He  has  powers 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  council  of 
government  exists  only  during  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  congress,  and  is 
composed  of  one  senator  from  each  state,  with  the  vice-president  of  the  republic 
at  its  head.  Its  duties  are  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  federative  act 
and  the  federal  laws,  to  advise  the  president,  to  call  out  the  militia,  to  approve 
the  nomination  of  officers,  &c.  The  states  are  organized  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  much  the  same  powers  and  rights  as  those  of  the  North  American  Union. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two-thirds 
from  customs  duties,  levied  both  on  exports  and  imports.  Nearly  half  the 
expenditure  is  on  the  army.  For  many  years  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  has  been  in  utter  disorder.  The  expenditure  constantly  exceeds  the 
revenue.  A  considerable  debt  has  been  accumulated,  but  only  a  small  fraction 
of  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  actual  government,  and  even  of  that  fraction  the 
interest  has  for  years  remained  unpaid.  And  this  financial  disorder  is  only  an 
index  of  the  general  disorder  that  has  long  prevailed  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  No  government  remains  long  enough  in  office  or  exercises  sufficient 
authority  to  carry  out  any  important  measures  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  even  if  it  were  honestly  minded  to  do  so.  The  history  of  the  country  is 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  pronunciamientos  or  public  proclamations  against  the 
government,  followed  by  risings  and  intervals  of  civil  war  and  anarchy.  Such 
events  are  at  least  sufficiently  common  to  give  point  to  the  remark  attributed  to 
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a  Mexican  lady,  "  who  always  drove  out  in  the  afternoon  except  when  there  was 
a  revolution."  In  the  south  the  settled  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  inroads  of  the 
unsettled  Indians  of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan;  in  the  north  the  government  has  been 
waging  for  years  a  war  of  extermination  with  the  dreaded  Apaches  and  Comanches 
without  ever  getting  the  mastery  of  them;  everywhere  robbery  and  murder  are 
common,  and  redress  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  the  robbers  and  assassins  often 
maintaining,  it  is  said,  a  good  understanding  with  the  authorities.  Agriculture 
and  industry  are  consequently  completely  prostrate,  and  general  misery  prevails. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.1— The  chief  towns  of  Mexico  have  all  much  the  same  general 
character.  Apart  from  their  situations  their  attractions  are  generally  confined 
to  the  cathedral,  often  gorgeously  decorated  externally  and  internally,  the  plaza 
or  principal  square  mostly  lined  with  arcades,  the  alameda  or  public  garden, 
almost  always  tastefully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  with  splendid  flowers  proper  to  a  semi-tropical 
climate,  and  the  paseo  or  shaded  promenade.  The  houses  of  the  better  class  are 
built  of  stone  or  sun-dried  brick  Sometimes  they  are  of  two  stories,  often  of 
one,  and  built,  as  in  the  towns  of  Andalusia,  round  an  inner  court.  In  all  the 
large  towns  a  considerable  section  of  the  population  is  composed  of  a  class  of 
whom  some  idea  may  be  derived  from  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated 
— leperos  (lepers),  and  pordioseros  (beggars),  a  class  who  live  from  day  to  day  only 
themselves  know  how,  but  who  seem  to  accept  their  lot  with  careless  gaiety,  and 
are  described  as  showing  the  skill  of  virtuosi  in  the  handling  of  both  the  man- 
dolin and  the  knife. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
fully built  town  in  Spanish  America,  but  leaves  the  traveller  impressed  more  by 
the  majesty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  than  by  the  appearance  of  the  town 
itself.  The  regularity  and  spaciousness  of  its  streets,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains  that  overlook  the  plain  or  table-land  on  which  it  lies,  give  it 
some  resemblance  to  Turin  among  European  towns.  Its  cathedral,  the  most 
splendid  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  America,  has  an  extraordinary  richness  of  orna- 
mentation in  gold  and  silver,  and  even  in  diamonds.  The  mingling  of  nationali- 
ties in  Mexico  is  almost  as  great  as  in  San  Francisco.  The  bulk  of  the  foreigners 
are  Frenchmen,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries.  Next  in 
number  are  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Americans,  English,  Swiss,  Austrians, 
&c.  The  Germans  supply  the  largest  contingent  to  the  most  important  trading 
firms  of  the  city.  The  native  Mexicans  of  position  mostly  employ  themselves 
neither  with  commerce  nor  manufactures,  but  are  mainly  bent  on  acquiring  rank 
and  distinction  through  political  commotions.  Guadalajara  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some city,  and  has  a  cathedral  externally  finished  in  blue  and  gold.  Guanajuato, 
occupying  a  site  so  irregular  that  one  can  have  no  idea  of  its  extent  without 
ascending  some  eminence  that  commands  a  view  of  the  whole,  owes  its  pro- 
sperity to  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  vicinity.  Puebla  is  so  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  as  to  be  called  by  the  Spaniards  La  Puebla  da  los 
Angeles,  "  the  city  of  the  angels." 

1  For  estimates  of  population  see  the  table  at  the  beginning. 
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ANTIQUITIES  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  antiquities  of  Mexico  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Central  America,  mainly  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  important  monuments  of 
ancient  American  civilization.  Those  found  within  the  present  limits  of  Mexico 
have  apparently  come  down  to  us  chiefly  from  three  tribes,  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs  in  the  central  parts  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mayas  in  Yucatan,  of  which  they 
seem  to  have  formed  the  aboriginal  population.  Both  the  other  two  tribes 
immigrated  into  Mexico  from  the  north.  The  Toltecs  appear  to  have  immi- 
grated into  the  country  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  although  it  was 
not  till  the  seventh  century  that  they  founded  the  city  of  Tollan  (Tula),  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  an  important  kingdom  which  reached  its  climax  of  power 
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in  the  eleventh  century,  but  in  the  same  century  fell  to  pieces  through  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence.  The  Aztecs  arrived  from  the  north  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  in  1325  founded  Tenoch-titlan  or  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  (in  the  sixteenth  century)  they  held 
sway  over  a  territory  which  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  18°  to  21° 
N.  lat.  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  from  14°  to  19°  on  the  Pacific. 

The  remains  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  these  tribes  have  all  the  same 
general  character,  but  two  periods  can  be  distinguished — an  older  and  more 
perfect  period,  and  a  later  period  in  which  the  style  had  degenerated.  The 
remains  of  this  later  period  all  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Aztecs.  In  some  cases 
the  remains  consist  of  isolated  ruins  of  individual  buildings  or  works  of  sculpture, 
in  others  of  the  ruins  of  entire  towns.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  frequently  described  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Chiapas,  those  of  Ocosingo  in  the 
same  state,  those  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan  about  31  miles  north-east  of 
Mexico,  those  of  Tusapan  and  Mapilca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Papantla,  Vera, 
Cruz,  and  those  at  Tehuantepec.  The  most  interesting  of  these  ruins,  perhaps, 
are  those  of  Teotihuacan  ("the  town  of  the  gods").  In  1880  these  were  visited 
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by  an  exploring  party  under  Desir6  Charnay,  according  to  whom  no  other  place 
in  America  can  show  a  more  imposing  mass  of  ruins.  They  are  the  remains  of 
a  city  estimated  to  have  contained  about  27,000  private  houses  and  to  have  been 
about  23  miles  in  circumference,  a  city  which  was  certainly  inhabited  if  not 
built  by  the  Toltecs.  All  the  buildings  in  the  town  were  coated  with  cement, 
and  this  again  with  finely  polished  white  stucco;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
place,  according  to  Desir6  Charnay,  quite  enables  one  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Torquemada : — 

"  All  these  temples  and  palaces,  and  all  these  houses  round  about  were  built 
entirely  of  white,  polished  limestone,  so  that,  when  one  looked  at  them  from  a 
distance,  one  had  infinite  pleasure  in  the  prospect.  The  alleys,  streets,  and  squares 
were  of  painted  and  polished  cement,  and  so  beautiful  were  they,  so  pure  and  so 
brilliant,  that  it  appeared  impossible  that  the  hands  of  mortals  should  ever  have 
been  able  to  execute  it  all,  and  that  their  feet  should  ever  have  dared  to  tread 
the  ground  there. 

"  And  this  is  so  true,  that  without  any  exaggeration  it  may  be  believed  on 
my  report,  for  besides  all  that  which  others  have  assured  me  of,  I  have  myself 
seen  different  ruins,  which  bore  testimony  to  all  that  I  have  said;  and  between 
these  temples  were  trees  and  flowers,  splendid  gardens  and  flower-beds  full  of 
fragrance,  all  for  the  service  and  the  embellishment  of  the  temples." 

Magnificent  monuments  of  antiquity  occur  also  at  Uxmal,  Jabah,  Tuloom, 
and  various  other  places  in  Yucatan,  at  Mitla  in  Oajaca,  and  at  Cholula  in 
Puebla,  all  probably  of  older  date  than  the  Aztecs.  The  prevailing  form  in 
these  architectural  remains  is  the  pyramid,  a  large  number  of  them  being  what 
are  known  as  teocallis,  which  are  four-sided  truncated  pyramids  having  their 
sides  accurately  adjusted  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  They  vary  in 
size.  At  Cholula  there  is  a  large  one  measuring  1773  feet  at  the  base  and 
having  a  height  of  177  feet,  surrounded  by  numerous  small  ones.  Their  faces 
are  sometimes  unbroken,  sometimes  divided  into  stages  (at  most  eight)  by 
terraces  or  string-courses.  The  decorations  are  all  straight-lined,  but  the  faces 
of  the  buildings  are  often  adorned  with  sculptures  in  relief.  Many  statues 
have  also  been  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  there  were 
also  many  hieroglyphic  manuscripts  in  existence,  but  these  were  almost  all 
ruthlessly  destroyed  through  the  fanaticism  of  the  invaders  and  their  missionaries. 
Of  Aztec  manuscripts  not  one  appears  to  have  survived,  but  at  least  three  Maya 
manuscripts  are  known  to  exist.  One  of  these  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden, 
and  was  published  in  facsimile  at  Leipzig  in  1880. 

In  1521  the  dominion  of  the  Aztecs  was  overthrown  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortez,  and  subsequently  Spain  extended  her  authority  in  this  quarter,  not  only 
over  the  whole  of  what  now  forms  the  republic  of  Mexico,  but  also  over  all  the 
territory  from  Texas  to  Upper  California  now  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
This  territory  remained  subject  to  Spain  till  the  present  century,  but  in  1810  a 
series  of  revolutionary  movements  began  which  terminated  in  1824  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  republican  constitution.  In  1835  Texas  revolted  from  the  republic  and 
made  itself  for  a  time  independent,  and  in  1848  the  territory  of  the  republic  was 
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still  further  reduced  by  the  compulsory  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New 
Mexico  (including  Arizona)  and  Upper  California.  In  1863  the  French  invaded 
Mexico  and  took  the  capital,  and  from  1864  to  1867  Maximilian  of  Austria  was 
upheld  as  Emperor  of  Mexico  under  the  patronage  of  the  French.  But  in  the 
latter  year  the  emperor  was  assassinated  and  the  republican  constitution 
restored. 
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Under  this  name  are  included  the  territory  to  the  south  of  Mexico  occupied 
by  five  independent  republics,  the  territory  in  the  south-east  of  Yucatan  known 
as  British  Honduras,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  belongs  politically  to 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  section  devoted  to  that 
federation.  The  names,  area,  population,  &c.,  of  the  remaining  parts  of  Central 
America  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Capital. 

Pop. 

Guatemala,  

46,775 

1,252,  4971 

25 

Guatemala,  

56,000 

Honduras,  

46,520 

351,700 

8 

Tegucigalpa,  

12,000 

San  Salvador,  

7,228 

482,4222 

67 

San  Salvador,  

14,000 

Nicaragua,  

51,662 

300  OOO3 

6 

Managua,  

12,000 

Costa  Rica,  

19,985 

185,000* 

9 

San  Jose",  

12,000 

British  Honduras,  .. 

7,562 

27,4525 

3 

Belize,  

6,000 

*  Official  estimate  for  end  of  1881.     2  End  of  1878.     »  Estimated.     *  Official  estimate  (1874).     5  Census  of  1831. 

The  surface  of  Central  America  is  diversified  by  three  groups  of  highlands,  a 
northern  group  occupying  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  and  the  western  portion 
of  Honduras,  a  middle  group  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Honduras  and  the 
whole  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  southern  group  occupying  Costa  Eica  and  continued 
thence  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  the  northern  group  a  range  of  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height  runs  parallel  to  the  west  coast,  while  in  the  east  a 
series  of  ranges  traverses  different  plateaux  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the 
plains  of  Honduras.  The  separation  between  the  northern  and  middle  group  is 
formed  by  a  relative  depression,  varying  from  about  five  to  fifteen  miles  in 
breadth,  stretching  north  and  south  right  across  the  land  from  ocean  to  ocean 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Humuya  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  this  depression  or  plain  stands  the  town  of  Comayagua,  from  which 
the  plain  takes  its  name.  The  second  highland  region  is  far  from  having  been 
thoroughly  explored,  but  appears  to  be  mountainous  only  in  the  north-west 
(in  Honduras),  while  in  the  south-east  (in  Nicaragua)  the  surface  seems  to 
present  only  a  series  of  plateaux.  The  third  highland  region  is  separated  from 
the  middle  one  by  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  which 
together  form  a  still  deeper  depression  than  that  which  divides  the  first  two. 
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This  region,  like  the  middle  one,  consists  chiefly  of  elevated  plateaux,  and  it 
embraces  in  the  south  the  whole  of  Veragua  belonging  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  whole  region  is  traversed  by  a  high  mountain  range.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Central  America  is  about  6500  feet,  but  at 
some  parts  they  rise  to  a  height  about  one-half  greater.  As  in  Mexico, 
however,  the  highest  summits  are  active  volcanoes,  which  in  Costa  Rica  rise 
from  the  plateaux,  in  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  from  the  plains  on  the  west  coast, 
and  in  Guatemala  (where  they  are  more  thickly  crowded  together  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  except  Java)  from  the  very  edge  of  the  main  mountain 
chain.  Several  of  these  volcanoes  exceed  13,000  feet  in  height,  and  the 
Volcan  de  Agua  near  the  town  of  Guatemala  almost  reaches  the  height  of  14,500 
feet.  This  volcano  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  emitting  torrents  of  water 
and  stones  instead  of  fire.  The  rivers  of  Central  America  are  numerous.  Those 
on  the  west  coast  are  generally  extremely  short  and  not  navigable,  but  those  on 
the  east  side  are  of  greater  consequence,  and  though  they  are  in  fact  little  used, 
might  afford  excellent  means  of  communication.  The  largest  river  is  the 
Usumasinta,  which  has  a  total  course  of  400  miles  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Campeachy;  the  San  Juan,  through  which  Lake  Nicaragua  discharges  itself,  is 
the  next  in  size.  Among  the  bays  and  gulfs  the  most  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  Coronada  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  and  that  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side.  Besides  Lake  Nicaragua, 
which  has  an  area  of  3400  square  miles,  there  are  the  considerable  lakes  of 
Managua  or  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  Slopongo  in  San  Salvador,  Amatitlan  or  Atitlan 
in  Guatemala,  and  the  Yojoa  in  Honduras. 

Throughout  Central  America  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  but  as  in  other 
tropical  countries  a  rainy  alternates  with  a  dry  season,  the  former  generally 
lasting  from  June  to  December.  As  in  Mexico  the  distinction  between  these 
two  seasons  is  sharper  on  the  west  coast  than  on  the  east,  and  sharper  on  the 
plateaux  than  either.  In  the  south  the  rains  are  heavier  and  extend  over 
a  longer  period  than  in  the  north,  and  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Costa  Rica 
one  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  dry  season  at  all  As  to-  temperature  there  is  the 
same  division  into  hot,  temperate,  and  cold  zones  according  to  elevation  as  in 
Mexico;  only  in  Central  America  the  warmer  zones  rise  higher.  The  hot  zone, 
where  tropical  products  can  be  cultivated  in  plantations,  rises  in  the  latter 
region  to  upwards  of  3000  feet,  while  the  temperate  zone,  in  which  forests 
gradually  give  place  to  savannahs,  attains  the  height  of  nearly  6000  feet.  Here 
the  chief  product  is  coffee,  in  the  lower  parts  sugar,  and  the  chief  cereal  maize. 
Still  higher  up  wheat  and  other  European  products  are  grown. 

Corresponding  with  the  superior  humidity  of  the  east  coast  there  is  a 
much  more  vigorous  development  of  vegetation  on  that  side  of  Central  America. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  there  covered  with  the  most  valuable  timber 
and  dye-woods, — mahogany,  rose-wood,  Brazil-wood,  a  kind  of  cedar,  the  silk- 
cotton  tree  (Bombax),  log-wood,  &c.  Palms  are  numerous,  among  them  being 
the  cabbage-palm  (Oreodoxa  oleracea)  and  the  coco-nut  palm,  the  latter  being  the 
most  abundant  of  all.  Besides  timber  and  dye-woods  the  forests  produce  also 
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drugs  and  spices,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  ipecacuanha,  sarsaparilla, 
obtained  from  a  climbing  shrub,  and  vanilla,  obtained  from  a  climbing  orchid. 
On  the  west  side  a  long  strip  of  coast  in  the  north  produces  the  so-called  balsam 
of  Peru,  and  is  hence  known  as  the  Costa  de  Balsamo.  In  the  forests  of  Panama 
there  are  found  growing  not  less  than  ninety-seven  species  of  trees  that  are  fatal 
to  animal  life.  In  addition  to  food  products,  which  are  the  same  as  in  Mexico, 
the  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  Central  America  are  indigo,  the  best  in  the 
world,  grown  chiefly  in  San  Salvador;  cochineal,  produced  only  in  Guatemala, 
the  southern  republics  having  too  moist  a  climate  for  its  production;  coffee, 
principally  cultivated  in  Costa  Eica  and  Guatemala;  cacao,  of  excellent  quality, 
grown  along  the  whole  of  the  west  coast;  tobacco,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba, 
grown  most  largely  in  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  San  Salvador;  sugar,  the 
production  of  which,  however,  is  on  the  decline.  All  these  are  articles  of 
export,  and  besides  these  cotton  is  grown  in  Guatemala  and  other  states,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export.  Almost  everywhere,  but  more  especiall}- 
in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  cattle-rearing  is  a  more  important  occupation  than 
agriculture  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  North  America  the  fauna  of 
Central  America  is  on  the  whole  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  adjoining 
parts  of  South  America  than  to  that  of  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World;  but 
while  there  are  apes  and  other  animals  reminding  us  of  South  America  there  are 
also  many  pretty  squirrels  to  remind  us  of  North  America.  There  are  many 
amphibia  in  the  region,  among  them  the  iguana  and  the  bull-frog;  in  the 
marshy  hollows  alligators  and  large  turtles  are  to  be  met  with,  and  there  are 
venomous  as  well  as  harmless  serpents,  the  dangerous  snakes  occurring  especially 
in  the  thickly  wooded  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  abound 
with  fish.  But  the  most  characteristic  section  of  the  fauna  of  Central  America 
is  that  of  the  birds.  For  splendour  of  plumage  the  birds  which  swarm  in  the 
forests  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  nowhere  surpassed.  Parrots  and  pigeons 
are  there  in  great  variety,  and  also  peacocks,  curassows,  toucans,  and  humming- 
birds, but  the  most  splendid  of  all  are  the  various  species  of  trogon,  and  more 
particularly  the  quetzal  or  curucui,  a  bird  from  the  feathers  of  which  the  ancient 
Mexicans  used  to  weave  pictures  like  those  executed  in  Gobelin  tapestry.  Its 
wings  and  back  are  of  a  splendid  emerald  green,  in  some  lights  with  a  blue  gloss, 
in  others  with  a  shimmer  of  gold,  its  belly  fire-red,  and  it  has  tail-feathers  a 
yard  long.  In  the  towns  the  Californian  vulture  (Cathartes)  is  just  as  necessary 
as  a  scavenger  as  the  adjutant-crane  is  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  whole 
region  is  infested  by  insect  vermin,  among  which  are  a  species  of  locust  which 
sometimes  commits  dreadful  ravages,  and  the  kind  of  flea  called  nigua  or  chigoe, 
which  often  causes  great  pain  by  burrowing  under  the  skin  of  the  toes  and 
laying  its  eggs  there. 

The  minerals  of  the  region  include  gold  and  silver  in  tolerable  quantity,  and 
the  former  is  mined  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the  latter 
in  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador.  Lead,  iron,  and  copper  also  exist,  and  coal, 
apparently  of  tertiary  origin,  is  found  in  many  parts.  Mineral  oils  have  been 
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discovered  in  Guatemala  on  the  banks  of  Lakes  Vincente  and  Lampara.  In 
general  mining  has  but  little  attention  paid  to  it.  Jasper  and  marble  are  worked 
in  Honduras;  and  brimstone  is  collected  near  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango. 
There  are  also  many  salt  springs;  and  salt  is  preserved  in  large  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  commerce  of  Central  America  is  mainly  carried  on  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  only  good  harbour  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  that 
of  Belize  in  British  Honduras.  That  of  Greytown  or  San  Juan  del  Norte  is  so 
silted  up  that  it  can  now  admit  only  vessels  of  small  size.  The  northern  part 
of  the  Pacific  coast  is  equally  ill  furnished  with  harbours  and  is  besides  exposed 
to  a  violent  surf,  but  there  are  many  good  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  and 
the  parts  of  the  coast  stretching  further  southwards.  No  railway  yet  exists 
across  that  part  of  Central  America  occupied  by  the  five  republics,  but  one 
intended  to  cross  Costa  Rica  has  been  measured,  and  others  have  been  proposed. 
The  depression  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua  was  one  of  the 
localities  recommended  for  the  interoceanic  canal  by  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  was 
strongly  advocated  by  some  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  land  here. 
Throughout  Central  America  the  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is 
generally  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  Mexico,  but  in  San  Salvador  the  peso  or 
piastre  of  the  approximate  value  of  4s.  3^d.  is  used  as  well  as  the  dollar  of  the 
approximate  value  of  4s. 

The  population  of  Central  America  is  most  thickly  congregated  in  the  west. 
It  is  composed  of  whites,  Indians,  people  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  race,  and 
Negroes.  In  the  republics  the  whites  are  almost  without  exception  Spanish 
Creoles;  but  those  of  pure  blood  are  not  numerous,  forming  at  most  a  twentieth 
of  the  whole  population.  Nevertheless  they  are  still  everywhere  dominant. 
The  Indians  of  pure  blood  form  more  than  half  of  the  population,  and  another 
large  section  consists  of  Indians  of  mixed  race  (ladinos),  who  in  some  parts 
regard  themselves  as  Creoles.  The  Indians  mostly  belong  to  one  stem,  and 
speak  dialects  of  the  Maya  language.  The  Negroes,  who  are  all  free,  are  not 
numerous. 

Central  America  was  subjugated  by  Pedro  de  Alvaredo,  a  general  acting 
under  Cortez,  in  1524.  The  conquerors  found  the  eastern  parts  of  the  region 
inhabited  only  by  rude  hunting  tribes,  while  in  the  west  there  dwelt  much  more 
highly  civilized  tribes,  the  Quiches  in  Guatemala  having  attained  a  stage  of 
civilization  almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico.  These  tribes, 
however,  were  not  united  as  in  Mexico  in  one  powerful  kingdom,  and  were 
accordingly  unable  to  offer  any  strong  resistance  to  the  invaders.  Nowhere, 
in  fact,  did  the  natives  submit  more  easily  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  or  adopt  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors  (which  was  preached  here  by  the  noble-minded 
Las  Casas)  with  greater  readiness.  While  the  connection  with  Spain  subsisted 
the  government  of  the  Central  American  provinces  was  organized  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  Mexico.  All  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  audiencia 
or  supreme  tribunal  of  Guatemala,  and  to  one  captain-general,  but  there  was  also 
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a  separate  governor  for  each  of  the  five  provinces.  The  provinces  broke  away 
from  Spain  in  1821,  and  from  1823  to  1839  they  formed  a  confederation 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  but  since  the  latter 
year  they  have  existed  as  independent  republics.  Since  the  separation  from 
Spain  the  provinces  have  retrograded  in  many  ways.  The  old  Spanish  aristocracy 
has  been  annihilated,  and  the  government  has  for  the  most  part  got  into  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  military  profession,  who  carry  it  on  with  despotic  caprice, 
or  into  those  of  a  sort  of  plutocracy.  The  church  has  been  deprived  of  its 
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influence  and  impoverished  in  every  state  except  San  Salvador,  and  in  this  one 
state  in  which  the  clergy  still  retain  a  great  amount  of  influence  that  influence 
is  said  to  be  nearly  all  for  bad. 

GUATEMALA,  the  northernmost  of  the  Central  American  states,  has  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  or  more  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  northern  portion  of  it  from  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion  is  almost  entirely  unknown, 
but  so  far  as  it  is  known  the  state  contains  very  little  low-lying  land.  On  the 
table-lands  the  climate  is  mild,  and  said  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Valencia  in 
Spain.  Of  the  exports  of  the  state  by  far  the  most  important  is  coffee,  which  is 
cultivated  from  an  elevation  of  about  2600  to  about  5000  feet.  Next  in  value, 
though  at  an  immense  distance,  are  cochineal,  hides,  and  sugar.  Indigo  and  cacao 
are  also  grown,  and  caoutchouc  is  obtained.  The  commerce  of  Punta  Arenas, 
the  port  of  San  Jos6  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  constantly  increasing,  steamers  of  the 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  calling  here  several  times  a  month.  A  small 
portion  of  the  first  railway  in  the  state,  a  railway  starting  at  San  Jose  ultimately 
intended  to  be  continued  to  the  capital  and  San  Tomas,  was  opened  in  July, 
1879.  At  the  time  of  the  last  rough  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  population  was  found  to  be  of  pure  Indian  race,  and  the 
remainder  were  whites  or  people  of  mixed  race,  the  whites  of  pure  blood  probably 
fonning  only  a  small  portion.  The  most  important  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  that 
of  the  Quiches,  a  tribe  which  has,  however,  like  the  other  civilized  tribes  of 
Spanish  America,  sunk  under  Spanish  dominion  far  below  the  stage  of  civilization 
it  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Interesting  remains  of  a  ruined  city 
of  that  tribe  exist  at  a  place  called  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  east-north-east  of 
Quesaltenango.  Their  language  is  still  spoken  over  a  large  part  of  the  land. 
Some  old  Indian  princely  families  (caciques)  are  still  held  in  great  respect,  and 
exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  Indian  population.  In  the  towns  of  Guatemala 
beggars  swarm  as  thickly  as  in  those  of  Mexico,  and  present  as  pitiable  objects 
to  the  sight,  their  feet  being  often  dreadfully  eaten  by  the  niguas.  Public 
charity  supports  them  all;  a  beggar,  it  is  said,  is  never  turned  away  in  Guatemala 
without  a  dole.  Some  attention  is  now  being  paid  in  this  state  to  education,  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  religious  corporations  having  been  in  part  devoted  to 
that  object.  The  first  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  Central 
America  has  been  founded  in  the  capital  of  this  state.  The  present  constitution 
of  Guatemala  was  proclaimed  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1859.  By  its  terms  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  chambers  called  respectively  the 
council  of  state  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  broad  plateau  at  the  height  of  4960  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  long  aqueducts  on  arches.  It  is 
the  second  capital  of  the  name  which  the  state  has  had,  the  first,  distinguished 
as  Guatemala  la  Antigua  (Old  Guatemala),  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1873.  The  latter  town  lies  about  24  miles  west-south-west  of  the 
new  Guatemala,  and  having  been  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  is  again  a  place 
of  some  importance,  its  population  being  estimated  at  15,000.  The  site  of  New 
Guatemala  is  itself  subject  to  earthquakes,  on  which  account  the  houses  are  all 
of  only  one  story. 

HONDURAS,  east  of  Guatemala,  is  a  state  of  about  the  same  size.  It  is  to 
a  large  extent  still  unknown,  although  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  surface  is  very 
varied,  the  soil,  wherever  the  land  is  known,  very  fruitful,  and  the  state  generally 
very  rich  in  timber  and  minerals.  The  climate  in  the  interior  is  healthy,  but  on 
the  coasts  deposits  of  mud  acted  on  by  a  tropical  sun,  often  with  a  temperature 
of  120°  Fahr.,  produce  miasma,  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  and  sand-flies,  and  almost 
every  other  description  of  annoying  insects.  The  resources  of  the  state  are  very 
inadequately  developed.  The  principal  products  for  export  are  gold  and  silver, 
indigo,  timber,  cattle,  and  hides.  The  commercial  intercourse  is  mainly  with 
Great  Britain.  The  principal  ports  are  Trujillo  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  San 
Lorenzo  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  In  this  state  also  there  are  some  interesting 
remains  of  the  Quiches.  They  lie  at  Copan  near  the  Guatemala  frontier,  about 
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30  miles  east  of  Chiquimula,  and  extend  for  two  miles  along  the  river  Copan. 
Among  them  are  the  walls  of  a  supposed  temple  624  feet  in  length,  and  the 
remains  of  many  pyramidal  structures.  To  this  state  now  belong  the  Bay  Islands 
off  the  north  coast,  but  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  of  Honduras  that  they  are  desirous  of  transferring  themselves 
in  a  body  to  British  Honduras,  to  which  the  islands  were  at  one  time  attached. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  dates  from  1865.  It  vests  the  legislative  authority 
in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  executive 
in  a  president,  who  should  be  elected  once  every  four  years.  In  recent  years, 
however,  no  president  has  been  elected,  and  no  president  has  ever  held  office 
for  the  full  term.  The  finances  are  in  utter  disorder,  a  consequence  of  repeated 
foreign  and  civil  wars.  The  interest  on  the  debt  is  never  paid.  Tegucigalpa, 
the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines, 
and  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the  state. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  south  of  Honduras,  is  the  smallest  but  the  most  thickly 
populated  of  all  the  South  American  republics.  Its  general  appearance  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  either  of  the  two  adjoining  republics,  and  more 
especially  Guatemala,  the  wild  precipitous  mountains  and  rocks  of  which  present 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  green  undulating  hills  of  its  smaller  neighbour.  It 
differs  from  all  the  other  Central  American  republics  in  another  respect  also, 
namely  in  this,  that  the  native  population  is  here  more  inclined  than  in  any 
of  the  others  to  civilized  pursuits.  They  practise  agriculture  to  a  larger  extent 
than  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  carry  on  various  branches  of  manufacture, 
as  well  as  mining.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  indigo  and  cpffee,  and 
next  after  these  tobacco  and  raw  sugar,  and  among  other  vegetable,  though  not 
strictly  agricultural  products,  the  balsam  of  Peru  has  an  important  place,  the 
Costa  de  Balsamo  belonging  to  this  state.  Excellent  coal  and  iron  ores  exist  in 
the  state  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Lempa,  and  are  worked  for  home  consumption, 
although  the  difficulties  of  transport  prevent  their  being  exported.  Great  Britain 
has  the  largest  share  of  the  commerce.  Indians  of  pure  blood  or  of  mixed  Indian 
and  white  origin  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  the  pure  whites  being 
estimated  at  only  about  10,000.  School  attendance  has  been  declared  compulsory 
on  all  children.  The  present  constitution  was  first  proclaimed  in  1864,  but  has 
frequently  been  modified.  The  legislature  is  of  two  houses,  half  the  members 
of  each  of  which  are  elected  ever  year.  The  town  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  has  repeatedly  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  It  has  existed 
on  its  present  site  only  since  1854,  when  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  another 
site  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  16th  of  April.  The 
present  town  was  itself  partly  destroyed  in  1873  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  and 
simultaneous  eruptions  of  the  volcano  of  Tzalco. 

NICARAGUA,  which  stretches  from  coast  to  coast  to  the  south  of  Honduras, 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  the  Atlantic  region  known  as  the  Mosquito 
Coast  or  Mosquitia  in  the  east,  extending  inwards  to  the  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  watershed  of  the  state,  a  region  of  savannah-clad  highlands  to  the 
west  of  that,  and  finally  the  lake  district  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  first  region 
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is  very  thinly  inhabited,  containing  only  a  few  thousand  Mosquito  Indians,  who 
claim  to  be  independent,  and  have  their  own  king  and  their  own  flag.  The 
principal  products  of  the  region  (besides  the  food  of  the  people)  are  caoutchouc 
and  mahogany,  Brazil-wood  and  other  timbers.  The  caoutchouc  is  not  obtained 
from  the  trees  which  yield  it  in  such  abundance  in  South  America,  but  from 
a  tree  (Gastelloa  elastica)  belonging  to  the  bread-fruit  family.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  region  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules  in  a  rude  fashion,  and  it  is  to  this  region  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
belongs.  The  third  region  produces  the  same  tropical  products  as  grow  in  the 
other  republics,  but  contains  only  a  small  area  of  land.  It  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  large  lakes,  Lake  Managua  and  Lake  Nicaragua  connected  by  the 
River  Tipitapa,  the  former  about  40  and  the  latter  about  llO  miles  long.  Lake 
Nicaragua  has  its  surface  at  the  height  of  about  120  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
drained  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  San  Juan.  From  the  Pacific  it  is  separated 
by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes,  and  its  surface  is  dotted  with  a  number  of  islands 
of  volcanic  origin,  some  of  them  inhabited.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy 
but  various;  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  the  temperature  is  more  dry 
and  cool  than  on  the  coasts,  where  it  is  hot  and  somewhat  humid.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  consists  of  plains  and  gentle  slopes  formed  of  a  rich 
black  loam,  but  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
valuable  land  is  made  available.  Nicaragua  became  an  independent  republic  in 
1845.  The  constitution  proclaimed  in  1858  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a 
congress  of  two  chambers,  a  senate  consisting  of  ten  members,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  consisting  of  eleven  members.  Both  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  the  former  for  six  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  The  executive  power 
is  with  a  president  elected  for  four  years.  Two-thirds  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  state  are  derived  from  government  monopolies  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  gun- 
powder; and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  import  duties  and  a  tax  on  slaughtered 
cattle.  The  expenditure  is  principally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  about 
2000  strong,  and  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  amounts 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling.  There  are  no  census  returns. 
The  great  part  of  the  population  consists  of  aboriginal  Indians,  mulattoes, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races,  the  number  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  being 
very  small  and  steadily  decreasing.  The  commerce  is  very  small,  the  total 
imports  ranging  about  £300,000,  the  exports  somewhat  higher.  The  principal 
exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  hides,  indigo,  and  gum.  Managua,  on  the 
south-west  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital  but  not  the  most 
important  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  an  active  volcano,  and  is 
therefore  liable  to  instant  destruction.  The  most  important  town  is  Leon 
(25,000),  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  a  massive  cathedral  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  This  town,  the  former  capital,  is  surrounded  by  five  active 
volcanoes,  and  is  partly  in  ruins.  Next  in  size  is  Granada  (15,000),  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  manufactures 
of  gold-wire  chains.  The  principal  port  is  Grey  Town  or  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
COSTA  EICA,  the  southernmost  of  the  Central  American  republics,  consists 
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of  a  series  of  terraced  plateaux  rising  up  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
to  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  traverses  the  state  longitudinally,  and  throws  off 
on  both  sides  a  number  of  transverse  ridges  which  divide  the  plateaux  into 
sections,  and  inclose  on  the  coasts,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  a  number 
of  picturesque  valleys.  The  republic  probably  owes  its  name,  meaning  "Rich 
Coast,"  not  only  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil  but  also  to  the  gold,  which  was  early 
discovered  here,  and  which  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  state,  although  the 
deposits  are  now  neglected.  To  judge  from  the  value  of  the  commercial  products 
of  Costa  Rica  the  republic  belies  its  name,  but  a  much  more  satisfactory  evidence 
of  wealth  is  given  by  the  general  diffusion  of  such  comforts  as  suffice  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  imperfectly  civilized  tropical  people.  Unlike  what  is  found 
in  Guatemala  and  Mexico  no  beggars  are  to  be  seen  in  this  state.  Photographs 
of  two  or  three  beggars  once  to  be  seen  here  are  said  to  be  shown  as  curiosities. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  thinly  peopled  area  have  a  small  piece  of  land  of  their 
own,  and  their  industry  is  sufficient,  under  the  very  favourable  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  which  they  enjoy,  to  ensure  an  ample  return  to  meet  all  their  wants. 
In  some  other  respects  also  the  inhabitants  of  Costa  Rica  contrast  favourably 
with  the  inhabitants  of  others  of  the  Central  American  republics.  The  poorer 
classes  especially  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  an  amiable  politeness  and  readi- 
ness to  oblige  even  strangers,  being  in  this  the  very  reverse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guatemala.  Further,  the  lower  classes  get  credit  for  this  also,  that  they  do  not 
meddle  much  with  politics,  but  attend  to  their  cattle  and  their  coffee  plantations. 
But  this  picture  is  not  without  its  shadows.  The  criminal  statistics  have  been 
declared  by  the  minister  of  justice  to  be  of  so  unfavourable  a  character,  that  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  honour  of  the  state,  not  to  publish  them,  a  precaution  which 
is,  however,  of  very  little  effect,  seeing  that  the  honour  of  the  state  has  already 
been  sadly  tarnished  by  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica  has  followed  the  example  of 
several  other  American  republics  in  ignoring  the  obligations  arising  out  of  its 
foreign  debt.  In  their  outward  appearance  the  inhabitants  of  Costa  Rica  show 
few  signs  of  Indian  origin.  Their  complexion  is  remarkably  white,  and  it  requires 
a  very  close  examination  to  detect  traces  of  Indian  features.  The  commerce  of 
the  republic  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain,  and  coffee  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, indeed  almost  the  sole  export.  The  principal  ports  are  Limon  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  Punta  Arenas  on  the  Pacific.  Colonists  are  much  wanted  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  several  hundred  labourers 
have  been  brought  from  the  Canaries  by  the  Costa  Rican  government  to  work  on 
the  cotton  plantations.  The  constitution,  dating  from  1871,  vests  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  congress  of  one  chamber,  chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  returned  by  universal  suffrage.  The  members  of  congress  are 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  second  year.  The  executive  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  president  assisted  by  two  vice-presidents.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1879,  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  the  cathedral  and  the  most  important  public  buildings. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  is  a  British  crown  colony  north-east  of  Guatemala 
and  south-east  of  Yucatan.     The  country  north  of  the  Belize   River,  which 
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divides  the  colony  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  is  low  and  level;  towards  the 
shore,  swampy,  and  interspersed  with  several  lakes.  East  of  the  New  River, 
however,  is  a  range  of  hills  stretching  north-east  to  south-west  and  joining  on  to 
the  mountains  of  Guatemala.  South  of  the  Belize  River  the  country,  though 
also  swampy  on  the  coast,  rises  inland  much  more  rapidly,  and  may  be  generally 
described  as  mountainous.  The  climate,  especially  during  the  wet  season,  is 
considered  by  some  more  healthy  than  any  of  the  West  India  Islands;  though 
the  low  swampy  northern  portions  can  scarcely  fail  to  exhale  pestilential  vapours. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80°,  though  the  heat  is  seldom  oppressive, 
except  from  April  to  June.  The  principal  natural  products  are  the  dye-woods 
and  timbers  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Central  America.  The  cultivable 
portion  of  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  only  important  cultivated 
products  are  sugar  and  tropical  fruits,  the  latter  being  grown  in  greater  and 
greater  abundance  for  the  United  States  market,  where  the  demand  is  unlimited. 
Excellent  coffee  can  be  grown,  but  coffee-growing  has  not  yet  risen  to  be  an 
industry  of  any  importance.  According  to  the  land-law  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  September  1879,  land  in  country  districts  can  be  purchased  at  one 
dollar  an  acre,  and  leased  for  cultivation  in  large  blocks  at  10  cents  an  acre. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  (subordinate  to  the 
governor  of  Jamaica),  assisted  by  an  executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  legislative  council  of  five  official  and  not  less  than  four  nominated  members. 
Honduras  was  transferred  by  Spain  to  England  by  treaty  in  1670,  but  at 
different  times  its  occupation  was ,  contested  by  the  Spaniards  till  1783,  since 
which  period  it  has  remained  quietly  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The 
population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Negroes,  who  were  first  brought  to  the  country 
as  slaves.  With  exception  of  a  few  Caribs,  who  have  fled  into  it  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  there  appear  to  be  no  native  tribes  in  the  territory.  The  white  popula- 
tion numbers  only  a  few  hundreds.  The  capital  is  Belize  or  Balize,  in  which  all 
the  trade  of  the  colony  is  centred. 
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The  West  Indies  are  a  group  of  islands  which  sweep  round  in  a  curve  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan  to  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and  include  also  a  few  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch  off 
the  north  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  islands  belonging  to  Venezuela  on  the  same 
coast  are  not  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  group.  They  are  sub- 
divided into  the  smaller  groups  of  the  Bahamas  or  Lucayas,  the  Greater  Antilles, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Coast  Islands.  Another  sub- 
division of  the  group,  namely,  into  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  (so-called 
with  reference  to  the  trade-winds)  is  used,  but  with  great  variability.  According 
to  one  usage  the  distinction  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  Greater  and 
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Lesser  Antilles,  the  former  being  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Virgin  Islands  the  Windward;  according  to  another  (originally  Spanish  but  now 
adopted  by  many  geographers),  the  Leeward  Islands  are  those  along  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Windward  the  same  as  before;  and  according  to  the  (appa- 
rently arbitrary)  usage  of  the  British  Colonial  authorities  the  Leeward  Islands 
include  all  the  British  Islands  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Dominica,  and  the 
Windward  Islands  all  those  to  the  south  of  Martinique.  The  following  table 
gives  the  principal  statistical  information  regarding  the  most  important  of  the 
individual  islands  and  the  aggregates  of  smaller  islands,  the  second  column  of 
figures  giving,  as  in  the  corresponding  table  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
fraction  expressing  roughly  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  each  of  the  larger 
islands  to  the  total  area  of  Great  Britain  (in  round  numbers  90,000  square 
miles),  and  the  third  indicating  similarly  by  a  multiple  or  fraction  the  proportion 
of  the  area  of  the  smaller  islands  and  island  groups  to  that  of  the  isle  of  Angle- 
sey (in  round  numbers  300  square  miles).  In  both  cases  the  sign  +  intimates 
that  the  area  is  somewhat  greater,  and  the  sign  —  that  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  figure  represents : — 


Group. 

Island. 

Area  in 
Eng.  sq.  m. 

Proporl 
Gt.  Britain. 

ion  to 
Anglesey. 

Pop. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

BAHAMAS, 

5,611 

19- 

43,500 

8 

Cuba,1    

45,890 

k  + 

1,425,000 

31 

GREATER  ANTIL- 

Hayti,1   

29,828 

4 

872,000 

29 

LES,    ... 

Jamaica  and  Cayman  Isls. 

4,418 

l*i 

580,000 

130 

Porto  Rico, 

3,530 

12- 

754,000 

211 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 

268 

1  _ 

47,500 

177 

(  Guadeloupe, 

620 

2  + 

193,800 

313 

Dominica, 

290 

1- 

28,200 

95 

Martinique, 

380 

U 

164,200 

432 

LESSER     ANTIL-  ^ 

St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,      

237 
147 

3 

4 

38,600 
40,500 

163 
276 

LErt, 

Grenada  and  Grenadines, 

166 

*  + 

42,400 

255 

Barbados, 

166 

*+ 

172,000 

1035 

Trinidad,           

1,754 

6- 

153,000 

88 

.  Smaller  Islands, 

600 

2 

166.0002 

COAST  ISLANDS  (Dutch),      

495 

1| 

35,000 

70 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

94,400 

1  + 

4,750,000 

50 

1  Including  the  adjacent  small  islands.    z  Including  the  floating  population  of  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS.— The  comparison  of  the  West  Indies  with 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  will  suggest  itself  to  almost  every  one,  and  the  follow- 
ing out  of  this  comparison  brings  out  various  interesting  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference.  The  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance  are,  that  both  groups 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  large  and  small  islands,  that  both  lie  to  the 
south-east  of  continents  belonging  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  both  lie 
in  warm  seas,  the  West  Indies  mainly,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  wholly 
within  the  torrid  zone.  A  glance  at  the  statistical  tables  of  the  two  groups  will 
reveal  the  most  obvious  point  of  difference  between  them,  namely,  that  the 
eastern  group  has  a  much  greater  total  area  and  much  larger  islands  than  the 
western.  The  whole  area  of  the  western  group  is  not  much  more  than  a  third 
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of  that  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  less  than  an  eighth 
of  the'  aggregate  area  of  that  group.  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies,  is 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  largest  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Timor, 
which  is  a  comparatively  small  member  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  Jamaica,  the  third  in  size  of  the  West  Indies.  A  less 
obvious  but  more  interesting  point  of  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  sounding- 
line.  We  have  seen  that  a  deep  channel  known  as  Wallace's  Line  divides  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  into  two  groups,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  in  a  previous 
geological  epoch  one  of  these  groups  belonged  to  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the 
other  to  Australia,  a  fact  which  at  once  explains  and  is  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  group.  Now  similar  observations  have 
been  made  in  the  West  Indian  region.  A  series  of  soundings  made  by  a 
steamer  belonging  to  the  United  States  government  between  December  1878 
and  March  1879  has  shown  that  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms  or  more  in  depth 
separates  South  America  from  the  West  Indian  Islands  except  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  that  if  we  suppose  (as  seems  probable)  that  all  that  part  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  which  is  less  than  five  hundred  fathoms  in  depth  was  above  the 
surface  at  the  time  when  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  not  yet  in  existence,  then 
this  part  of  the  world  must  at  that  time  have  been  occupied  by  a  group  of  large 
islands,  communicating  by  broad  channels  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  only  by  three  narrow  channels,  one  between  St.  Lucia  and  Mar- 
tinique, a  somewhat  broader  one  between  Martinique  and  Dominica,  and  the 
third  between  Sombrero  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  while  the  whole  series  of 
islands  from  St.  Lucia  southwards  (exclusive  of  Barbados)  was  connected  with 
what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and  Jamaica  was  connected 
with  Central  America  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  between  the  large  island 
thus  formed  and  Hayti.  At  the  same  time  a  broad  sea  separated  the  United 
States  from  the  West  Indies.  In  harmony  with  these  facts  it  is  observed  that 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  Trinidad  are  very  closely  allied  to  those  of  South  America, 
that  the  south-eastern  islands  generally  exhibit  more  in  common  with  South 
America  than  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies,  while  these  other  islands  (including 
the  Bahamas)  have  a  fauna  and  flora  much  more  closely  allied  to  those  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  than  to  those  of  the  south-east  of  the  United  States. 
In  general  the  West  Indian  fauna  contains  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
native  mammals,  and  some  of  the  species  are  extinct.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant are  a  few  small  species  of  ape,  armadillos,  opossums,  musk-rats,  fish-otters, 
raccoons,  agoutis,  and  bats;  in  Trinidad  also  peccaries,  deer,  and  ocelots.  In 
Jamaica  apes  and  agoutis  are  now  the  only  survivors.  The  domestic  animals  are, 
as  throughout  America,  of  European  introduction,  and  are  now  very  numerous 
on  the  savannahs  of  all  the  larger  islands.  A  less  welcome  importation  from 
Europe  is  the  brown  rat,  which  sometimes  commits  great  ravages  in  the  sugar- 
cane plantations;  and  yet  it  was  purposely  introduced  into  Jamaica  in  order  to 
help  in  destroying  a  similar  species.  Birds  are  very  numerous.  Various  kinds  of 
parrots  and  humming-birds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  woods,  and  immense  numbers 
of  water-fowl  on  the  coasts.  Of  amphibians  the  principal  are  caymans,  turtles, 
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and  lizards.  Fish  and  insects  are  remarkably  abundant;  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  crab,  known  from  its  remarkable  swiftness  and  agility  as  the  racer-crab,  which 
is  almost  equally  destructive  to  sugar  plantations  with  the  brown  rat.  Among 
the  insects  are  several  species  of  fire-flies,  which  emit  sufficient  light  to  enable 
one  to  read.  The  nigua,  chigoe,  or  "jigger,"  mentioned  as  one  of  the  insect 
pests  of  Central  America,  is  also  plentiful  here. 

The  West  Indian  archipelago  is  not  so  highly  volcanic  as  that  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  a  line  of  active  volcanoes  runs  through  the  Windward  Islands  from 
St.  Kitts  to  St.  Vincent. 

CLIMATE.— With  regard  to  climate  the  West  Indies  agree  with  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  in  having  tropical  temperatures  and  the  alternation  of 
rainy  and  dry  seasons  characteristic  of  tropical  lands;  but  there  is  an  interesting 
difference  between  the  two  groups  in  the  mode  in  which  this  alternation  is 
brought  about.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  monsoons, 
or  alternating  regular  winds,  and  the  succession  of  wet  and  dry  seasons  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  monsoons  blows  from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  or 
from  regions  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for  holding  vapour  in 
suspension  is  relatively  high  to  one  in  Avhich  it  is  relatively  low,  and  the  other 
from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  or  from  regions  of  lower  to  regions  of  higher 
capacity  for  vapour.  In  the  West  Indies  again  there  is  only  one  regular  wind, 
the  north-east  trade-wind,  which  blows  with  varying  strength  and  with  slight 
variations  in  direction  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  During  our  winter 
and  spring  months  this  wind  blows  with  great  steadiness  and  considerable  force, 
and  it  then  has,  as  a  rule,  on  the  islands  the  same  rainless  character  that 
distinguishes  it  on  the  ocean.  During  the  summer,  however,  the  trade-wind,  on 
account  of  the  high  position  of  the  sun,  loses  its  strength,  and  at  the  same  time 
gradually  blows  more  and  more  from  an  easterly  direction,  so  that  it  loses  its 
power  of  taking  up  more  vapour  without  condensation  as  it  advances.  Local 
calms  consequently  often  take  place,  and  are  generally  accompanied  or  followed 
by  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rains.  As  the  summer  continues  the  sea  steadily 
increases  in  temperature,  and  during  the  autumn,  especially  in  the  month 
of  September,  higher  temperatures  prevail  over  the  sea  than  over  the  land,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  winds  become  variable,  and  as  the  evaporation  at  sea 
is  then  exceptionally  rapid,  the  precipitation  on  land  is  exceptionally  great. 
During  this  period  west  and  south-west  winds  blow,  often  with  great  fury,  and 
often  the  wind  shifts  rapidly  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  This  also  is  the  season 
of  the  terrible  West  Indian  hurricanes,  corresponding  to  the  East  Indian  typhoons 
which  occur  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons.  Among  the  islands  on  which 
hurricanes  are  most  frequent  and  destructive  are  Barbados,  Guadeloupe,  Antigua, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  In  Cuba  they  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  other  members  of 
the  Greater  Antilles.  Tobago  and  Trinidad  in  the  south-east  are  beyond  their 
usual  range.  On  the  north  coasts  of  the  Great  Antilles  no  season  is  entirely 
without  rain,  for  in  winter  they  are  exposed  to  the  "  northers "  of  the  North 
American  continent,  which  come  heavily  charged  with  vapour  from  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 
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The  total  amount  of  the  mean  annual  rainfall  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
elevation.  In  Jamaica  it  varies  from  about  35  inches  on  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  to  about  137  inches  at  Bath  at  the  height  of  170  feet  in  the  south-east  (or 
rainiest)  part  of  the  island.  The  mean  temperature  in  Barbados  is  about  75° 
Fahr.,  in  St.  Thomas  81°,  at  San  Domingo  78°.  The  flat  coast-lands  are  every- 
where hot,  and  during  the  rainy  season  generally  unhealthy.  The  harbours  are 
often  visited  by  yellow  fever.  The  higher  tracks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  every- 
where perfectly  healthy.  Among  the  smaller  islands  Montserrat,  Barbados, 
Trinidad,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Bartholomew  have  the 
highest  reputation  for  salubrity;  while  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  Guadeloupe,  and 
Mariegalante  are  among  those  which  have  the  worst  reputation  in  this  regard. 

PRODUCTIONS.— At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  these  islands 
were  as  well  wooded  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  since  the  advent 
of  the  Europeans  the  forests  have  to  a  large  extent  given  place  to  plantations, 
and  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  as  Barbados  and  Antigua,  have  been  almost 
entirely  cleared  away.  The  higher  parts  of  the  islands,  which  receive  an  abundant 
rainfall,  are  still  covered  with  dense  woods,  to  which  palms  and  tree-ferns  give 
the  prevailing  character,  though  mahogany,  ebony,  cedar,  fustic,  and  other 
valuable  timbers  are  also  found  in  them.  Lower  down  brilliantly  coloured 
flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are  scattered  over  the  slopes  and  plains; 
and  on  the  flat  coasts  there  are  dense  mangrove  swamps.  Forty  different  kinds 
of  palms  have  been  counted  in  the  West  Indies,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  these  are  confined,  in  that  archipelago,  to  Trinidad,  although  also  found  on 
the  mainland  of  South  America.  The  genera  Copernicia,  Sabal,  and  Thrinax 
are  the  most  numerously  represented.  The  cabbage-palm  is  the  loftiest  and 
stateliest  of  the  tribe  found  on  the  islands,  but  it  is  rivalled  in  height  and 
general  appearance  by  the  Sabal  wnbraculifera.  The  coco-nut  palm  is  largely 
cultivated. 

Of  the  food  products  which  furnish  the  principal  food  of  the  people  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  namely  rice  and  sago,  the  former  is  grown  only  to  a  limited 
extent  on  the  West  Indies,  and  the  latter  not  at  all;  and  here  the  chief  food 
products  are  manioc  or  cassava,  yams,  and  batatas  or  sweet-potatoes.  The 
principal  cereal  is  maize.  Coffee  and  cane-sugar,  the  principal  plantation  products 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  both  grown  also  in  the  West  Indies,  but  while 
coffee  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  in  the  former  group  of  islands,  cane-sugar 
is  so  in  the  latter.  Sugar  is  in  fact  the  staple  product  of  almost  all  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  Coffee  is  the  staple  only  in  the  republic  of  Hayti,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  same  island  into  which  the  sugar-cane  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  (in  1506).  Both  nutmegs  and  cloves,  the  chief  spices  grown 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  have  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  but 
pimento  or  allspice,  an  important  product  of  Jamaica,  is  the  only  West  Indian 
spice  that  has  yet  attained  a  high  commercial  value.  Among  the  other  vegetable 
products  of  the  West  Indies  are  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  bread-fruit,  cashews,  pine- 
apples, and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  besides  cassia,  ginger,  arnotto,  and  other 
articles  introduced  by  the  Europeans. 
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The  minerals  of  the  islands  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Gold 
is  obtained  on  Hayti,  copper  in  Cuba,  asphalt  in  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  elsewhere, 
salt  from  the  Bahamas,  and  one  or  two  other  minerals  besides.  Of  commercial 
products  yielded  by  the  animal  kingdom  almost  the  only  one  of  importance  is 
sponges,  which  are  procured  in  large  quantity  from  the  banks  surrounding  the 
Bahamas. 

PEOPLE.— With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  there  are  points  both  of  agreement  and 
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contrast  worthy  of  notice.  Both  groups  agree  in  containing  both  a  European 
and  a  non-European  population,  the  former  being  in  general  the  dominant  race, 
and  the  latter  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants;  but  while  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  the  non-European  population  is  mainly  of  native  origin,  in  the  West 
Indies  that  portion  of  the  population  (consisting  chiefly  of  Negroes  and  Eastern 
Asiatics)  was  originally  introduced  by  the  Europeans.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the  West  Indies 
were  uninhabited.  There  were  at  that  time  two  principal  tribes  or  races  inhabit- 
ing the  islands.  These  were  the  Arawaks  and  the  Caribs,  and  the  former,  who 
were  a  peaceable  race  living  under  numerous  hereditary  princes  called  caciques, 
are  estimated  to  have  numbered  nearly  three  millions.  The  latter,  who  inhabited 
not  only  Hayti  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  but  also  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  were  a  wild  and  warlike  people,  and  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
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the  Spanish  invaders,  but  at  last  had  to  succumb.  Both  races  decreased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  the  barbarities  practised  by  the  adventurers,  in  spite  of 
the  measures  by  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns  endeavoured  to  protect  the  natives, 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more  noble-minded  of  the  priests  who  accom- 
panied these  adventurers,  being  such  as  to  make  their  extinction  by  no  means 
wonderful.  The  Arawak  race  is  now  extinct,  but  the  Caribs,  though  extinct  on 
the  West  Indies,  still  form  a  large  section  of  the  population  in  Guiana. 

At  the  present  day  the  white  or  European  population  (not  all  pure)  may 
amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  of  this  part  of  the  population 
about  89  per  cent  is  of  Spanish,  and  about  6  per  cent  of  English  origin.  The 
Negroes  (including  mulattoes)  far  exceed  in  number  all  the  other  inhabitants, 
but  the  proportion  of  Eastern  Asiatics  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Negro  element 
was  introduced  by  the  slave-trade,  which  began  within  a  few  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands  and  continued  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Slavery  continued  on  the  British  islands  till  1834,  when  the  slaves  were 
declared  free,  although  they  were  still  bound  to  work  for  their  former  masters 
for  a  limited  term  as  "apprentices."  Since  then  it  has  been  abolished  on  all 
the  other  islands  except  Cuba,  and  there  too,  under  a  law  recently  passed  it 
is  now  in  process  of  extinction.  The  results  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  have  not 
been  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The  immediate  consequence  has  been  in  fact 
in  almost  every  case  to  inflict  a  severe  blow  on  the  industry  of  the  islands,  for 
as  soon  as  the  Negro  found  himself  no  longer  compelled  to  work  he  refused 
to  do  so.  Wherever  he  could  find  untenanted  forest  land  to  which  he  could 
retreat,  and  where,  owing  to  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  could  satisfy 
his  wants  almost  without  labour,  he  mostly  preferred  to  do  so.  He  would  settle 
himself  on  some  small  patch  of  unoccupied  ground,  build  a  rude  cane  hut,  and 
set  his  wife  to  cultivate  a  few  yams,  maniocs,  and  sweet-potatoes,  while  he 
himself  caught  a  few  fish  in  the  streams,  drank  rum,  and  smoked  tobacco. 
Many  of  the  planters  were  ruined,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  the  white  popula- 
tion greatly  diminished.  On  the  British  island  of  Dominica  the  export  of  coffee 
sank  from  an  average  of  about  4,000,000  Ibs.  annually  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery  to  less  than  20,000  Ibs.  in  1861.  On  the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe 
the  production  of  sugar  sank  from  76,000,000  Ibs.  in  1847,  the  year  before  the 
law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  passed  by  the  French  assembly,  to  27,000,000 
Ibs.  in  1850,  although  several  years  were  allowed  for  the  masters  to  get  quit  of 
their  slaves.  A  similar  diminution  of  production  took  place  on  nearly  all  the 
other  islands  on  which  the  slaves  were  freed,  only  those  escaping  on  which  (as 
on  Barbados,  for  example)  all  the  forest  land  had  been  cleared  and  laid  out  in 
plantations,  so  that  the  Negroes  were  compelled  by  circumstances  either  to 
work  or  starve.  It  was  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the  Asiatic  population  was 
introduced  in  the  form  of  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies,  and  the  results  of  this 
step  have  been  so  far  satisfactory.  Production  has  revived,  and  has  already  in 
some  cases  exceeded  its  former  amount.  On  Dominica  the  export  of  coffee  has 
risen  to  upwards  of  800,000  Ibs.  in  good  years,  and  on  Guadeloupe  the  annual 
production  of  sugar  is  already  between  80,000,000  and  90,000,000  Ibs.,  or  greater 
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than  it  was  in  1847.  Even  Cuba  has  imported  coolie  labourers  with  beneficial 
results,  for  it  is  found  that  that  species  of  labour  is  better  than  the  forced 
labour  of  the  Negro  slaves.  It  may  be  expected,  too,  that  the  importation  of 
these  Asiatic  labourers  will  have  an  indirect  as  well  as  a  direct  effect  in  the 
revival  of  production,  for  as  their  number  increases  the  Negroes  will  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  work  if  they  are  to  live  at  all.  An  improvement  in  this 
respect  may  also  be  looked  for  from  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  generally 
made  to  educate  the  people.  In  the  British  colonies  there  are  numerous  schools 
carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  all  of 
them  receive  government  assistance.  The  Negroes  are  for  the  most  part  nominally 
'  Christianized,  but  on  the  Spanish  islands  they  are  still  practically  heathens  (fetish- 
worshippers),  and  only  so  far  Christians  in  that  they  have  been  baptized. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— Like  the  Eastern  Archipelago  the  West  Indies  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  possession  of  European  states.  If  the  islands  belonging  to 
Venezuela  be  left  out  of  account,  all  the  West  Indies  except  Hayti  belong  to 
five  powers: — Spain,  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  Spanish 
possessions  Comprise  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  with  the  adjacent  islands,  including 
Culebra  and  Vieque  or  Crab  Island  belonging  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  total  area, 
about  49,500  square  miles;  population,  about  2,060,000.  The  British  pos- 
sessions comprise  the  Bahamas;  Jamaica  with  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
belonging  to  the  Bahama  group,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Cayman;  the  Leeward 
Islands,  consisting  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands  (Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin 
Gorda,  &c.),  St.  Kitts  with  Anguilla,  Nevis  with  Redonda,  Antigua  with  Bar- 
buda, Montserrat,  and  Dominica;  the  Windward  Islands,  consisting  of  St.  Lucia, 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  Barbados;  and  Trinidad; 
total  area,  about  13,350  square  miles;  population,  1,244,170.  The  French 
possessions  comprise  the  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  consisting  of  the  two  adjacent 
islands  of  Guadeloupe  proper  and  Grande  Terre,  besides  Mariegalante,  Desirade, 
Petite  Terre,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  part  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  colony  of 
Martinique;  total  area,  about  1100  square  miles;  population,  355,700.  The 
Dutch  possessions  comprise,  besides  the  islands  designated  in  the  table  as  the 
Coast  Islands  (Curasao,  Oruba,  Buen  Ayre,  and  some  smaller  islands),  also  the 
minute  islands  of  St.  Eustatius  and  Saba  and  part  of  St.  Martin  lying  among 
the  Leeward  Islands  of  the  British;  total  area,  about  520  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 42,600.  The  Danish  possessions  consist  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  all  belonging  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  total  area  about  140  square 
miles;  population,  about  33,700.  The  island  of  Hayti  is  divided  between  the 
two  Negro  and  Mulatto  republics  of  Hayti  (in  the  west)  and  San  Domingo  (in 
the  east),  the  former  with  an  area  of  about  9230  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  572,000;  the  latter  with  an  area  of  about  20,600  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  300,000.  The  governors  of  all  the  colonies  are  appointed 
by  the  mother  country.  The  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  the  right  of 
sending  representatives  to  both  houses  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  each  of  the 
two  French  colonies  has  the  right  of  sending  one  senator  and  one  deputy  to  the 
French  National  Assembly.  In  the  British  colonies  representative  assemblies 
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have  certain  legislative  functions  in  the  Bahamas,  the  Leeward,  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  but  the  executive  officers  are  under  the  control  of  the  crown,  and 
in  the  case  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  (crown  colonies)  the  crown  has  the  entire 
control  both  of  the  legislation  and  the  administration.  The  Leeward  and  Wind- 
ward groups  have  each  a  general  legislative  assembly,  but  all  the  more  important 
islands  belonging  to  each  of  them  have  also  separate  legislative  bodies. 

SPANISH  POSSESSIONS. 

CUBA,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  Antilles,  has  a  length  from  Cape 
St.  Antonio  to  Havana,  and  thence  to  Cape  Maysi,  of  750  miles,  and  a  breadth 
from  north  to  south  varying  from  under  20  to  over  120  miles.  The  navigation 
of  the  coast  is  very  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  encompass 
it  almost  without  interruption,  and  often  extend  from  two  to  three  miles  into  the 
sea.  The  broken  outline  of  this  vast  extent  of  coast,  however,  affords  a  great 
many  ports  and  anchoring  places,  which  are  equally  safe  and  easy  of  access. 

A  ridge  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole  of  the  island  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  expanding  in  the  east  so  as  almost  to  fill  the  eastern  extremity,  and  attain- 
ing its  highest  elevation  (between  7000  and  8000  feet)  where  it  overlooks  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  runs  nearly  due  east  and  west.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  the  country  opens  into  extensive  savannahs.  The  streams  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides  abound  in  fish  of  different  kinds,  and 
are  said  to  bring  down  considerable  quantities  of  gold. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Cuba  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  not  deficient  in  this  respect.  Only  copper  is  worked  to  any  extent,  and 
the  production  of  this  metal  too  is  on  the  decline.  On  the  north  coast  are 
extensive  lagoons,  which,  in  dry  years,  produce  immense  quantities  of  marine 
salt.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  working  of  the  beds  of  guano  that 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  on  the  Jardinillos  off  the  south  coast  of  the  island. 

The  vegetation  of  Cuba  is  exceedingly  luxuriant.  Two  crops  of  maize  are 
obtained  in  the  3rear.  Rice  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  many 
districts.  But  the  principal  crops  are  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  their  produce  makes 
up  about  99  per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  island,  about  83  per 
cent  representing  the  value  of  the  sugar  produce,  and  16  per  cent  that  of  the 
tobacco.  Sinc&  1847  the  sugar-cane  has  been  largely  cultivated  by  means 
of  coolies  imported  from  China.  In  1 373,  however,  the  Chinese  government, 
finding  that  the  coolies  were  virtually  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  stopped 
the  emigration  of  its  subjects  to  Cuba,  and  great  difficulty  is  consequently  felt 
by  the  planters  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing labour  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Negro  and  Chinese  population 
already  on  the  island  is  diminishing  in  numbers,  the  Negro  on  account  of  the 
fearful  infant  mortality  that  prevails,  and  the  Chinese,  because  that  part  of  the 
population  consists  entirely  of  males.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  consequence 
to  induce  the  Chinese  again  to  permit  the  emigration  of  Chinese  subjects  to  Cuba, 
and  on  the  17th  of  November,  1877,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Peking,  allowing 
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the  resumption  of  this  emigration,  but  not  the  emigration  of  labourers  under 
contract,  that  is,  coolie  emigration,  and  making  various  provisions  for  seeing  that 
the  interests  of  the  emigrant  are  properly  looked  after.  The  treaty  has  not  yet, 
however,  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  new  Chinese  labourers,  the  Chinese 
authorities  not  being  satisfied  vith  the  arrangements  made  by  the  companies  and 
private  speculators  seeking  to  promote  that  immigration.  Slave  labour,  too,  is 
on  the  eve  of  extinction  under  a  law  which  provides  for  the  liberation  of  the 


Scene  on  a  Sugar  Plantation. 

slaves  after  a  period  of  "  patronage  "  of  eight  years,  during  which  the  slaves  are 
to  be  paid  a  small  wage  besides  being  maintained  by  their  masters.  Besides  the 
deficiency  of  labour,  the  sugar  industry,  along  with  all  the  other  industries  of 
Cuba,  suffered  greatly  from  the  ten  years'  civil  war  of  1868-78,  and  to  crown  all 
a  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  sugar  production  of  Cuba  in  1876  by  the  mother 
country,  which,  in  order  to  protect  her  own  sugar  production  (which  only  meets 
about  one  fifth  of  the  home  demand),  imposed  a  duty  on  all  imported  sugars. 
The  market  of  the  Cuban  sugar  planters  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  United 
States  (Great  Britain  receiving  her  supplies  of  sugar  from  her  own  West  Indian 
colonies  at  a  price  with  which  Cuba  cannot  compete),  and  the  industry  now 
seems  to  depend  for  its  very  existence  on  the  maintenance  of  that  market.  The 
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best  tobacco  is  grown  in  Vuelta  de  Abajo,  a  district  a  little  to  the  west  of  Havana, 
about  84  miles  in  length  and  21  in  breadth,  and  here  the  mildest  and  finest 
flavoured  is  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Sebastian.  Most  of  it  is  made 
into  cigars,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Havana  cigars,  reckoned  the  best  made 
anywhere.  Down  to  1820  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  formed  a  monopoly, 
but  in  that  year  they  were  thrown  open.  Formerly  coffee  was  an  important 
product  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  but  most  of  the  coffee  plantations  have 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  and  almost  the  whole  coffee  production 
is  now  required  for  home  consumption. 

The  roads  in  Cuba,  formerly  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  have  been  much 
improved ;  and  the  internal  traffic  of  the  island  is  now  facilitated  by  the  railways, 
the  first  of  which  from  Havana  to  Guines,  a  distance  of  46  miles  by  railway,  was 
opened  in  1837. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  West  Indian  Islands  Cuba  has  a  majority  of  "whites 
among  its  inhabitants.  At  the  census  of  the  31st  of  December,  1877,  they  formed 
63  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  while  the  coloured  population  (Negroes  and 
mulattoes)  amounted  to  less  than  33  per  cent  (19  per  cent  free  coloured,  and 
14  per  cent  slaves),  and  the  Chinese  to  about  3  per  cent.  In  all  sections  of  the 
population  there  was  an  unusual  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  males  and 
females.  The  average  number  of  females  to  100  males  in  the  whole  population 
was  75-5;  among  the  whites  it  was  73'5,  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  emigrants  to  Cuba  are  almost  entirely  males,  and  even  among  the 
coloured  people  it  was  only  95 '5.  The  Chinese  females  did  not  number  a  hundred. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  28th  of  October  1492,  and  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  ever  since,  though  from  1868  to  1878 
the  Cubans  were  in  insurrection  against  the  mother  country.  Since  that 
insurrection  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  has  been  granted  to  the  island. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Havana  (in  Spanish,  La  Habana,  "  the  haven  "),  on 
the  north  coast  in  Ion.  82°  22'  W.,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  in  the 
New  World.  Its  harbour,  formed  by  the  bay  on  which  the  town  stands,  nowhere 
exceeds  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  principal  building  in  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  worthy  of  note  from 
being  believed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Columbus.  The  most  important 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  population  amounts  to  206,000, 
of  whom  139,000  are  whites,  38,000  free  coloured,  and  29,000  slaves.  Matanzas 
(36,000)  on  the  north  coast,  about  50  miles  east  of  Havana,  ranks  next  after  that 
town  in  commercial  importance.  Puerto  Principe  (31,000),  about  Ion.  78°  w., 
is  the  principal  inland  town. 

PORTO  RICO  (Spanish,  Puerto  Rico),  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  Antilles, 
lies  between  Hayti  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  A  range  of  mountains,  averaging 
about  1500  feet  in  height,  and  attaining  in  its  loftiest  peak  about  3680  feet, 
runs  through  the  island,  east  to  west.  On  their  lower  slopes  are  extensive 
savannahs,  on  which  numerous  herds  depasture;  and  along  the  coasts  tracts 
of  level,  fertile  land,  varying  in  some  places  from  5  miles  to  10  miles  wide,  but 
in  others  the  mountains  approach  much  closer  to  the  sea.  Nearly  the  whole 
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of  the  north  coast  is  lined  with  navigable  lagoons.  There  are  numerous  bays 
and  creeks,  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden;  but  the  north  coast 
is  subject  to  tremendous  ground  seas,  which  beat  against  the  cliffs  with  great 
violence.  San  Juan  is  the  only  harbour  on  that  coast  which  is  safe  all  the  year 
round.  Porto  Kico  is  wholly  an  agricultural  island,  and  the  chief  productions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Cuba,  except  that  coffee  is  here  a  product  of  much  more 
importance,  furnishing  a  much  greater  export  value  than  tobacco,  and  in  some 
years  almost  as  great  an  export  value  as  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane.  Its 
cultivation,  too,  is  increasing,  as  it  is  found  a  more  remunerative  crop  than  sugar 
since  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  consequent  on  the  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  manufacture.  The  island  does  not  suffer,  like  the  sister  Spanish 
island,  from  a  deficiency  of  labour,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  since  the 
slaves  became  free  in  1876,  after  a  three  years'  term  of  enforced  contract,  the 
island  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  same  economical  disasters  as  befell  other  West 
Indian  islands  in  similar  circumstances.  The  commerce  of  the  island  is  still  large 
— about  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  the  larger  island  of  Jamaica.  No  railways 
exist  on  the  island,  and  the  roads  are  still  in  a  wretched  condition.  Nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  total  population  are  whites.  The  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Spain  since  that  date.  The 
capital  is  San  Juan,  or  in  full  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico.  It  stands 
upon  a  small  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  and  is  surrounded 
by  strong  fortifications,  which  confine  the  inhabitants,  24,000  in  number,  to  an 
area  of  about  half  a  square  mile.  They  are  consequently  huddled  together 
in  defiance  of  sanitary  laws,  the  working  people  living  round  the  patios  or  court- 
yards of  the  larger  houses,  where  a  single  room  eight  or  ten  feet  square  is  often 
occupied  by  a  whole  family.  The  harbour  is  very  spacious,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  ships  of  the  largest  size,  but  its  entrance  is  narrow  and  somewhat 
difficult. 

BRITISH   POSSESSIONS. 

THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS  or  Lucayos  are  a  group  of  low  coralline  islands 
surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and  shoals,  extending  from  Florida  Channel 
south-eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Hayti.  The  name  Lucayos  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  Los  Cayos,  "the  keys,"  the  latter  word  being  also  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  cayos,  which  is  the  name  given  to  such  low  rocks  and 
islands  as  the  Bahamas  consist  of.  The  soil  is  a  thin  but  rich  vegetable  mould, 
and  the  principal  product  of  the  surface  is  pine-apples,  which  form  the  most  im- 
portant export  of  the  group.  But  besides  pine-apples,  oranges  and  bananas  have 
also  been  grown  for  a  long  period,  and  to  these  objects  of  cultivation  have  more 
recently  been  added  coco-nuts,  tomatoes,  onions,  tobacco,  and  lemons.  So  thin 
is  the  soil  that  in  planting  coco-nuts  it  is  a  common  practice  to  excavate  a  hole 
in  the  rock,  and  then  fill  it  with  earth  in  which  the  nut  is  placed.  Sponges  are 
obtained  in  large  quantity  from  beds  round  the  islands,  and  form  the  second 
export  in  value.  In  the  Blue  Book  report  for  1880  fears  were  expressed  that 
the  sponge  fishing-grounds  were  becoming  exhausted,  but  since  then  new  beds 
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have  been  discovered  lying  off  the  coast  of  Eleuthera,  extending  for  nearly  30 
miles.  The  sponges  obtained  from  this  locality  are  very  large,  and  are  procured 
in  great  quantities.  Salt  is  also  an  important  article  of  export.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  tinned  fruit,  a  branch  of  industry  introduced  in  1872.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  as  what  are  called  "wreckers," 
their  business  being  to  rescue  shipwrecked  vessels  with  their  crews  and  cargoes. 
They  sail  in  small,  flat-bottomed  sloops,  just  fitted  for  the  seas  they  navigate. 
They  are  excellent  sailors,  are  familiar  with  all  the  keys,  shoals,  and  breakers, 
and  are  ready  to  encounter  with  alacrity  and  courage  any  danger  or  hardship  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  A  license  to  carry  on  the  business  is  obtained  from 
the  governor,  and  they  receive  salvage  on  all  property  saved.  The  erection  of 
lighthouses,  the  diversion  of  commerce  from  the  southern  ports  of  America,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  employment  of  steam-vessels  have  all  tended  to  diminish 
the  wrecker's  trade  Avithin  recent  years.  The  delightful  winter  climate  of  the 
islands  makes  them  a  favourite  resort  during  that  season  for  those  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  diseases.  San  Salvador  or  Cat  Island,  one  of  this  group,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  Guanahani,  the  land  first  touched  on  by  Columbus 
(Oct.  12,  1492)  on  his  first  great  voyage  of  discovery.  The  first  British  settle- 
ment was  made  on  New  Providence  (the  only  island  of  the  group  possessing  a 
safe  harbour  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet)  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  present  seat  of  government  is  the  small  town  of 
Nassau  on  that  island.  Bahama,  the  chief  island  of  the  group,  is  about  63  miles 
long  and  about  9  wide,  and  is  situated  about  57  miles  from  the  coast  of  East 
Florida.  Though  this  island  is  well  watered,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  air  serene, 
yet  it  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  people,  who  subsist  by  selling  necessaries  to 
ships  which  the  currents  drive  on  their  coasts.  It  formerly  produced  guaiacum, 
sarsaparilla,  and  red-wood,  all  which  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  destroyed. 
The  constitution  of  the  Bahamas  consists  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  nine  members,  a  legislative  council  of  nine  members,  and  a  represen- 
tative assembly  of  twenty-eight  members. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  lies  more  than  a 
degree  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Cuba,  and  about  two 
degrees  west  of  Hayti. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  island  on  approaching  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  On  the  north  it  rises  into  hills  of  gentle  ascent,  covered  with 
pimento  groves  and  a  brilliant  verdure,  and  intersected  by  vales  which  exhibit 
the  most  romantic  scenery;  while  on  the  south  it  presents  abrupt  precipices  and 
inaccessible  cliffs,  the  general  effect  being  heightened  by  the  profusion  of 
streams  which  pour  from  every  valley,  and  which  frequently  project  themselves 
from  the  overhanging  rocks  into  the  ocean.  The  coast-line  is  about  500  miles 
long,  and  is  indented  with  a  great  number  of  good  harbours,  of  which  Port-Royal 
or  the  harbour  of  Kingston  is  the  most  considerable.  The  island  is  traversed 
by  mountains  in  all  directions;  the  principal  chain,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  stretching  east  to  west  with  so  sharp  a 
crest  that  in  some  places  it  is  only  4  yards  across.  This  range  varies  from  7000 
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to  8000  feet  in  elevation,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  with  its  offsets.  The  principal  rock  is  limestone,  which  contains  some 
extensive  and  numerous  smaller  caverns.  There  are  numerous  valleys,  but  all 
very  narrow,  not  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  island  being  level  ground. 
Still  several  extensive  level  tracts  occur:  the  principal,  Liguanea,  of  no  great 
fertility,  commences  a  little  east  from  Kingston,  and  extends  west  for  about 
30  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5  miles.  Jamaica  is  well  watered,  having 
numerous  small  rivers,  rivulets,  and  springs  (its  name,  indeed,  is  said  to  mean 
"land  of  streams");  but  none  of  the  first  are  navigable  excepting  Black  River, 
which  falls  into  Black  River  Bay  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  has  at  its  entrance 
about  18  feet  of  water.  Earthquakes  of  a  violent  character  have  been  frequent; 
the  most  tremendous  on  record  occurred  in  1692.  A  large  portion  of  the  houses 
and  other  buildings  of  Port  Royal  sank  down  with  their  inhabitants  entirely 
under  water  to  a  depth  of  from  24  to  48  feet.  The  houses  remained  standing 
as  they  sank,  and  were  long  distinctly  visible  in  their  entire  state  in  clear 
weather,  while  their  ruins  have  been  seen  as  late  as  1835. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  plains  along  the  coast  is  in  most  places  exceedingly 
hot  and  unfavourable  to  European  constitutions;  but  on  the  high  lands  the  air 
is  temperate  and  pure,  and  fever  is  unknown  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet;  while 
even  on  the  low  grounds  the  heat  is  generally  moderated  by  the  cool  sea  breezes 
which  set  in  every  morning  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  not,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile,  though  many  fertile 
tracts  occur.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  is  under  crops, 
about  17  per  cent  in  guinea  and  other  pasture  grasses,  and  about  45  per  cent 
is  composed  of  woodland  in  the  hands  of  owners  or  land  which  has  gone  to 
waste  since  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is 
unpatented  primeval  forest  or  valueless  rock  The  chief  cultivated  vegetable 
products  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  pimento,  and  next  in  importance  are  maize  (for 
home  consumption),  tobacco  (principally  consumed  on  the  island),  ginger,  and 
arrow-root.  The  cinchona-tree,  the  cacao-tree,  and  the  nutmeg  have  all  likewise 
been  introduced  with  success,  and  experiments  have  been  made  with  cloves, 
cassia,  and  vanilla.  The  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  is  still  the  principal  export, 
though  sugar  is  far  from  being  now,  as  it  once  was,  the  mainstay  of  the  island. 
Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  are  employed  in  connection  with 
the  sugar  plantations,  and  about  half  of  these  are  Indian  coolies,  the  Negroes 
showing  here  as  elsewhere  a  strong  disinclination  to  work  on  plantations. 
Coffee,  pimento,  fustic  and  logwood,  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  fruit  rank  next  in 
importance  after  sugar  as  exports.  The  fruits  (which  are  nearly  all  destined  for 
the  United  States)  consist  of  bananas,  pine-apples,  limes,  mangoes,  oranges,  &c. 
Only  the  first  two  of  these,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  cultivate!  1.  The  rest 
grow  wild,  unpruned  and  untended.  The  chief  port  is  Kingston,  and  those  of 
secondary  importance  are  Lucea,  Montego,  Fal mouth,  and  Port  Antonio  on  the 
north  coast,  and  Morant  Bay  on  the  south  coast. 

The  English  Church  in  Jamaica  is  presided  over  by  a  bishop,  whoso  see 
extends  over  the  Bahamas  and  Honduras,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  regular  staff 
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of  parochial  clergy.  The  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  Pro- 
testant bodies  are  well  represented,  and  there  is  a  pretty  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  A  considerable  debt  has  been  contracted  chiefly  for 
the  making  of  roads  and  bridges.  Spanish-town  and  Kingston  are  united  by  a 
railway.  The  latter  town  (pop.  35,000),  situated  on  a  land-locked  bay  on  the 
south-east  coast,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by 
the  bay  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  available  for  the  largest  ships.  The  town 
itself  is  regularly  built  on  a  gentle  slope,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  loftiest  ridge 
of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1494,  and  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the  possession  of  Spain  till  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English.  Till  1865  the 
island  had  a  representative  system  of  government,  a  house  of  assembly  being 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  But  in  that  year  an  insurrection  took 
place  among  the  Negroes,  and  Jamaica  was  thereupon  made  a  crown  colony. 
Of  the  dependencies  of  this  colony  the  Caicos  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
Bahama  group,  are  inhabited  by  a  small  population  who  support  themselves  by 
fishing,  cattle-rearing,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  few  fruits  and  vegetables;  the 
Turk's  Islands,  belonging  to  the  same  group,  are  perfectly  barren  and 
produce  nothing  but  salt;  and  the  Caymans,  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Jamaica,  produce  turtles. 

THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  north-eastern  bend  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and 
Dominica  are  all  more  or  less  covered  with  volcanic  mountains  clothed  with 
forests,  but  are  fertile  in  the  low  grounds,  which  produce  chiefly  sugar  for 
export.  The  cultivation  of  limes  is  extending  on  Montserrat  and  Dominica,  and 
Antigua  exports  besides  sugar  tamarinds  and  arrow-root  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  last-mentioned  island  is  the  most  populous  and  most  important  of  the 
group,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Its  area  is  only 
about  100  square  miles,  but  on  that  surface  it  had  in  1881  a  population  of 
35,000,  which  is  a  denser  population  than  on  any  other  of  the  British  West 
Indies  except  Barbados.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  almost  the 
whole  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Its  dependency  of  Barbuda,  though  it  has 
three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Antigua,  is  inhabited  by  only  a  few  hundreds. 
Besides  Antigua  the  only  other  islands  containing  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  in  1881  were  Nevis  and  Dominica.  Several  of  the  islands  have  fre- 
quently changed  masters.  The  Virgin  Islands  became  British  in  1666,  when  a 
band  of  Dutch  buccaneers  were  driven  from  Tortola;  Nevis  was  colonized  by 
the  English  in  1628,  Antigua  and  Montserrat  in  1632,  Dominica  has  been 
uninterruptedly  in  British  hands  since  1763,  St.  Christopher  since  1783.  Tho 
total  population  of  the  colony  in  1881  was  120,000. 

THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  as  a  British  colony,  are  composed  of  all  the 
islands  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad.  All  except  Barbados  are  mountainous, 
and  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada  are  volcanic.  On  St.  Vincent 
a  tremendous  eruption  took  place  in  1812.  The  products  of  this  group  are 
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somewhat  more  varied  than  those  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  though  sugar  is  still 
the  most  important.  St.  Lucia  exports  also  cacao;  St.  Vincent  arrow-root,  cacao, 
and  cotton;  Grenada  cacao  (the  staple  product),  coffee,  ground-nuts,  and  spices; 
Barbados  petroleum,  limestone  and  lime,  whale  oil,  hides,  fruit,  tamarinds,  and 
aloes.  On  St.  Vincent  there  has  been  since  1846  a  colony  of  Portuguese  labourers, 
who  have  proved  a  valuable  acquisition.  All  the  larger  islands  except  Tobago 
have  a  population  of  at  least  30,000,  and  Barbados,  which  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  group,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  more  than  five  times  that 
number.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  diversified  by  hills,  but  so  general  is  the 
cultivation  that  only  between  6000  and  7000  out  of  106,470  acres  remain 
uncultivated.  The  population  is  one  of  the  densest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  is  still  increasing.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1871  the  population 
per  square  mile  averaged  976,  which  had  increased  in  1881  to  1035.  The  popu- 
lation is  in  fact  here  redundant,  and  has  to  be  kept  down  by  emigration.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  in  the  meantime  an  ample  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  in 
British  Guiana.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Negroes.  The  island 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor-in-chief  of  the  Windward  Islands  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  Bridgetown,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  and  has  a  population  of  about 
21,000.  Barbados  was  taken  possession  of  by  England  in  1605,  and  has  since 
been  uninterruptedly  in  British  hands.  Most  of  the  other  islands  have  frequently 
changed  hands,  but  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  have  been  constantly  in  British 
possession  since  1783,  St.  Lucia  since  1803,  and  Tobago  since  1814.  The  total 
population  of  the  group  in  1881  was  311,000. 

TRINIDAD  is,  excepting  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies.  It 
lies  immediately  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  opposite  the  northern  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  Approached  from  the 
north  Trinidad  appears  like  an  immense  ridge  of  rocks;  its  eastern  and  southern 
shores  are  also  rocky  and  high;  but  on  the  west,  or  side  next  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  panoramas  imaginable,  hills, 
valleys,  and  plains  being  covered  with  a  verdure  that  knows  no  decay.  The 
mountain  chains  run  west  to  east.  In  the  north,  near  the  sea,  they  attain  an 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet.  Near  Point  Icaque,  forming  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  island,  are  several  mud  volcanoes.  Submarine  volcanoes  also 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  An  asphalte  or  pitch  lake  about  1£  mile  in 
circumference  occurs  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  on  a  small  peninsula 
jutting  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Guapo  Bay.  In  the  middle  the 
pitch  boils  up  in  a  liquid  state.  The  climate  is  less  unhealthy  than  that  of  many 
of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  droughts.  The  soil 
is  in  general  extremely  fertile,  and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  surface  are  mostly 
covered  with  dense  forests.  Besides  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  the  only 
important  article  of  export  is  cacao,  the  value  of  which  is  rapidly  rising,  and 
is  already  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  that  of  the  former  export.  Trinidad  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  British  in  1797.  Port  of  Spain  (32,000),  on  he 
north-west  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the 
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West  Indies.     There  are  numerous  good  harbours  on  its  western  and  southern 
coasts;  but  few,  and  those  indifferent,  on  its  eastern  and  northern  shores. 

FRENCH   POSSESSIONS. 

GUADELOUPE  as  a  colony  comprises  all  the  French  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  except  Martinique,  and  thus  includes,  besides  the  double  island  of  Guade- 
loupe (composed  of  Guadeloupe  proper  and  Grande  Terre),  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Mariegalante,  Petite  Terre,  Desirade,  and  Les  Saintes,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  part  of  St.  Martin  about  lat.  18°  N.  The  total  population 
of  the  colony  in  1879  was  193,800,  including  a  floating  population  of  32,000. 

Guadeloupe  proper  is  a  mountainous  volcanic  island,  in  which  the  active 
volcano  of  La  Soufriere  attains  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  The  island 
is  separated  by  the  Kiviere  Salee  (salt  river),  a  channel  of  about  seven  miles 
in  length,  and  only  from  100  to  400  feet  broad,  from  Grande  Terre,  which 
presents  a  complete  contrast  to  Guadeloupe  proper,  being  of  coralline  origin  and 
hence  generally  flat,  and  having  its  surface  studded  only  with  low  rounded  hills. 
While,  too,  in  Guadeloupe  proper  the  mountains  and  forests  cause  the  precipi- 
tation of  abundant  rains,  Grande  Terre  often  suffers  from  prolonged  droughts, 
and  its  spongy  soil  absorbs  the  little  water  that  does  fall,  and  forms  marshes. 
The  principal  cultivated  products  of  the  two  islands  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
arnotto.  Dye-woods  and  cabinet-woods,  copper,  and  other  articles  are  also 
exported.  The  islands  are  liable  to  be  visited  by  earthquakes.  That  of  February 
8th,  1843,  completely  destroyed  the  town  of  Point-a-Pitre  on  Grande  Terre. 
Basse  Terre  (9000),  on  the  south-west  of  Guadeloupe  proper,  is  the  capital. 
Guadeloupe  was  first  colonized  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  has  been  mostly 
in  their  possession  since  that  date. 

Mariegalante,  to  the  south  of  Grande  Terre,  resembles  that  island  in  its 
origin,  physical  features,  and  products.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1647. 
In  1879  it  had  (on  an  area  of  58  square  miles)  a  population  of  15,000.  The  small 
volcanic  island  of  Desirade  east  of  Grande  Terre  was  the  first  island  touched 
on  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  (Nov.  3,  1493),  and  was  hence  called 
by  him  Deseada  (desired).  There  is  a  small  population  supporting  itself 
by  fishing  and  a  little  cultivation.  Petite  Terre,  to  the  south-west,  is  unin- 
habited. The  rocks  called  Les  Saintes  are  strongly  fortified,  and  on  that 
account  are  sometimes  known  as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles.  They  produce 
good  coffee.  The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  (French,  St.  Barthel6my)  has 
only  a  small  population  supporting  itself  chiefly  by  cattle-rearing.  In  1784  it  was 
handed  over  by  France  (to  which  it  had  belonged  for  more  than  100  years) 
to  Sweden,  but  was  retroceded  to  France  under  a  treaty  concluded  in  1877. 
St.  Martin,  north-west  of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  composed  of  limestone  rock, 
and  has  a  hilly  surface.  The  chief  production  is  salt.  The  island  was  divided 
by  the  French  and  Dutch  between  themselves  in  1648,  the  French  taking  the 
north-west  portion  and  the  Dutch  the  south-east.  The  inhabitants  of  both  parts, 
about  7000  in  number,  speak  English. 
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MARTINIQUE  is  a  considerable  island  between  the  British  islands  of 
Dominica  and  St.  Lucia,  very  irregular  both  in  its  outline  and  superficial 
features.  Extensive  masses  of  volcanic  rock  cover  the  interior,  rising  in  some 
points  to  upwards  of  4000  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  places  descending  to  the 
sea-coast.  Between  these  mountains,  which  are  generally  well-wooded,  there 
occur  broad  irregular  valleys  of  great  fertility,  occupying  in  all  about  two-fifths 
of  the  surface,  and  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton.  Venomous 
serpents  are  numerous.  The  population  in  the  fertile  parts  is  extremely  dense. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  Negroes,  but  Negroes  who,  by  intermixture  with  the 
Europeans,  have  lost  the  most  repulsive  Negro  features.  They  speak  the  French 
language,  have  adopted  to  a  large  extent  French  manners,  are  polite,  lively,  and 
talkative,  graceful  in  their  movements  and  gestures,  and  above  all  remarkably 
clean  and  neat.  Cleanliness,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  a  general  characteristic  in 
Martinique.  The  streets  are,  we  are  told,  so  white  that  you  could  dine  off  them ; 
alongside  of  the  pavements  are  channels  of  pure  running  water;  the  houses  out- 
side and  inside  are  spotless,  and  every  house  contains  a  bath.  But  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  inhabitants  are  as  loose  in  their  morals  as  the  Negroes  of  the  other  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  island  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  has  been 
for  the  most  part  in  their  hands  ever  since,  though  it  has  twice  been  taken  by 
the  British. 

DUTCH  POSSESSIONS. 

These  consist  chiefly  of  the  three  considerable  islands  of  Curacao,  Aruba 
or  Oruba,  and  Bonaire  or  Buen  Ayre,  off  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela. 
They  are  all  hilly  and  have  generally  bold  shores.  The  first  mentioned  is 
the  most  important,  and  contains  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
group.  Besides  products  of  agriculture  (sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco),  the 
island  exports  salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  straw  hats,  and  divi-divi.  The  island 
gives  its  name  to  the  well-known  liqueur  curacoa,  which  was  originally  made 
from  the  rind  of  an  orange  peculiar  to  this  island.  On  the  south-west  coast 
there  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Santa  Anna.  The  capital  is  Willemstad  (8000)  on 
the  south  coast.  The  island  was  taken  from  the  Spanish  by  the  Dutch  in  1632, 
and  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  since  then.  Bonaire  produces 
chiefly  salt  and  cochineal,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  production  of  Aruba  The 
two  small  islands  of  St.  Eustatius  and  Saba  north-west  of  St.  Kitts  have 
together  a  population  of  about  4000,  and  the  Dutch  port  of  St.  Martin  has 
about  3500  inhabitants. 

DANISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Of  the  Danish  possessions,  which  all  belong  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
largest  and  most  important  is  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  an  area  of  about  85 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  flat,  well-watered,  and  fertile,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  surface  remains  uncultivated,  about  two-fifths  being  in  sugar 
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plantations.  Besides  sugar  the  principal  crops  are  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  inhabitants  number  about  20,000,  and  speak  principally  English.  The 
island  has  been  in  turn  possessed  by  several  powers,  and  was  last  ceded  to 
Denmark  in  1814.  St.  Thomas  is  the  island  next  in  importance,  but  solely 
on  account  of  its  trade.  It  has  a  rugged  elevated  surface,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  uncultivated,  but  its  port  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  which  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  has  a  fine  harbour  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
entrepots  of  the  West  Indian  trade.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  is 
about  13,000,  and  of  these  about  12,000  are  in  the  capital. 

HAYTI. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo  or  Santo  Domingo,  is  after  Cuba  the  largest  of  the 
Antilles,  its  area  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  or  somewhat  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  Cuba  The  island  is  intersected  west  to  east  by  three  chains  of 
mountains,  all  mutually  connected  by  offsets;  between  are  extensive  plains  and 
savannahs.  The  principal  central  chain,  which  contains  the  culminating  peaks, 
of  which  Cibao,  7200  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest,  commences  west  at  Cape  Nicolas, 
takes  an  east^south-east  direction,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Engafio.  Nearly 
parallel  with  this  chain  another,  commencing  west  near  Monte  Cristo,  nearly 
skirts  the  north  coast,  till  it  terminates  east  abruptly  on  approaching  the  Penin- 
sula of  Samana.  Between  these  two  mountain  ranges  extends  the  pastoral 
district  of  La  Vega  Real,  or  the  Royal  Plain,  130  miles  long,  watered  by  the 
Yaqui  and  Yuma.  The  third  and  south  mountain  range  commences  west  at 
Cape  Tiburon,  extends  east  along  the  whole  of  the  south  headland,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  River  Neiva,  about  80  miles  west  of  the  town  of  San  Domingo. 
Besides  La  Vega  Real  the  only  extensive  plain  is  that  on  the  south  coast  east  of 
San  Domingo,  called  Los  Llanos,  or  the  Flats,  a  rich  pastoral  district  80  miles 
long.  All  the  rivers  are  encumbered  at  their  mouth  with  sand-bars,  and  hence 
few  of  them  are  navigable.  The  Ozama,  however,  on  which  the  town  of  San 
Domingo  stands,  admits  vessels  drawing  about  12^  feet.  There  are  several 
lakes,  mostly  in  the  south-west  of  the  island.  The  chief  are  the  salt  lakes  of 
Enriquillo  and  Azuey.  The  mineral  products  are  various  and  rich,  but  are  all 
neglected  from  want  of  capital.  Mineral  springs  exist  in  various  parts.  Earth- 
quakes, though  not  frequent,  have  been  very  disastrous.  By  one  in  1751  Port- 
au-Prince  was  destroyed,  and  60  miles  of  coast  submerged;  and  by  another  in 
1842  towns  were  overturned,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost. 

The  island,  as  already  mentioned,  is  divided  between  two  independent 
republics,  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  (formerly  Spanish)  now  forming  the 
republic  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  western  (formerly  French)  the  republic  of 
Hayti. 

SAN  DOMINGO  has  an  area  of  20,598  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  300,000,  or  15  to  the  square  mile.  It  contains  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  only  considerable  plains  of  the  island — the  Vega  Real 
and  Los  Llanos,  and  thus  possesses  the  land  most  capable  of  agricultural  develop- 
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merit.  Yet  this  section  of  the  island  has  always  been  behind  the  western  in 
respect  of  cultivation.  The  former  of  the  two  plains  mentioned,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  Samuel  Hazard  as  containing  the  principal  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
island,  and  compared  by  him,  as  seen  from  Mount  Cerro,  to  such  a  plain  as  is 
seen  from  Catskill,  New  York,  or  the  Dyke  in  England,  on  a  clear  day,  is  yet 
stated  to  be  "  the  very  opposite  in  character,  for  here  were  seen  no  rich  fields  of 


The  Vega  Real  from  Santo  Cerro,  San  Domingo. 

grain,  no  pretty  farm-houses  or  neat  villages,  showing  a  careful  and  successful 
agriculture."  (Santo  Domingo:  Past  and  Present.}  But  though  the  resources  of 
the  republic  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  extreme  poverty  is  rare  among  the 
people.  The  principal  exports  of  the  island  are  lignum  vitae,  logwood,  fustic, 
and  sugar;  and  among  those  of  minor  importance  are  mahogany,  coffee,  honey, 
and  wax.  The  population  is  composed  mainly  of  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  but 
people  of  Spanish  descent  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  Spanish  is  the  pre- 
vailing language.  As  to  its  constitution  San  Domingo  is  a  federal  republic,  like 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  A  congress  of  two  houses,  the  members  of  both 
of  which  are  chosen  by  indirect  election  under  a  restricted  suffrage  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  regulates  the  general  affairs  of  the  confederation,  but  there  are  five 
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separate  states  (San  Domingo,  Azua  de  Compostela,  Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo, 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  and  Concepcion  de  la  Vega),  with  legislatures  of  their 
own.  The  capital  is  the  town  of  San  Domingo  on  the  south  coast,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1494,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  It 
was  at  Isabella  on  the  north  coast  of  this  republic  that  the  first  Spanish 
colony  in  the  New  World  was  founded  by  Columbus  in  1492.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  island  remained  a  Spanish  possession  till  1803,  and  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  Spain  from  1808  to  1821.  From  1803  to  1806,  and  again  from 
1822  to  1844,  it  formed  part  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  but  since  the  latter  date 
it  has  been  independent,  though  from  1863  to  1865  it  was  occupied  by  Spanish 
troops. 

HAYTI  has  an  area  of  9230  square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at 
572,000,  equal  to  about  60  to  the  square  mile.  Coffee  is  the  principal  object  of 
cultivation,  and  the  chief  exports  (mainly  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States)  are  coffee,  cacao,  mahogany,  and  logwood.  About  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  were  estimated  by  Major  Stuart,  formerly  British  Consul  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  to  be  Negroes,  and  the  remaining  tenth  chiefly  mulattoes.  Those  of 
European  descent  are  very  few  in  number.  The  prevailing  language  nevertheless 
is  a  corrupt  French.  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Port-au-Prince  (about 
27,000),  situated  on  a  large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  By 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  1867  the  legislative  power  rests  in  a  National 
Assembly,  divided  into  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  latter  is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  while  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  nominated  for 
two  years  by  the  House  of  Commons,  from  a  list  presented  by  the  electoral 
colleges. 

French  settlers  landed  on  the  territory  now  forming  the  republic  of  Hayti  in 
1630,  but  for  more  than  thirty  years  they  were  merely  a  band  of  buccaneers. 
In  1664  the  settlement  was  made  a  French  colony,  and  a  governor  was  appointed, 
and  from  that  time  this  portion  of  the  island  prospered  till  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  1789.  At  that  time,  however,  the  coloured  population  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  whites,  and  since  then  the  territory  has  been  the  scene  of 
constant  trouble.  In  1803  the  French  were  finally  expelled,  but  the  career  of 
the  independent  state  that  was  then  formed  has  not  been  such  as  to  promote  the 
general  prosperity,  and  the  finances  of  the  state  are  consequently  in  utter 
disorder. 


SOUTH    AMERICA. 

South  America  is  a  vast  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  apex  south, 
extending  in  length  from  lat.  12°  30'  N.  to  Cape  Horn,  in  lat.  55°  59'  S.  East 
to  west  it  extends  from  34°  47'  w.  to  81°  31'  w.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  4800  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  between  San 
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Roque  in  Brazil  and  Punta  Farina  in  Peru  (the  greatest  breadth  of  continuous 
land  in  the  entire  American  continent),  3230  miles.  The  total  area,  including 
the  Falkland  Islands,  is  about  6,855,000  square  miles,  or  approximately  five- 
thirteenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  New  World.  The  length  of  the  coast-line  is 
estimated  at  15,700  miles,  or  about  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  437  square  miles 
of  surface. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— As  in  North  America  by  far  the  most  important 
mountain  system  is  that  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
which  is  here  called  the  Andes  (Cordilleras  de  los  Andes).  This  system  stretches 
in  one  continued  chain  of  4180  miles  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and  4360  when 
measured  along  the  highest  part  of  the  system,  commencing  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  or  Magalhaens,  and  ending  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  of  incon- 
siderable width,  but  attains  great  elevations,  ranking  in  this  respect  next  to  the 
Himalaya  Mountains;  the  highest  peak,  Illampu  or  Sorata  in  Bolivia,  being, 
according  to  a  recent  survey,  24,806  feet  high,  while  Sahama  in  Peru  is  23,010 
feet  high. .  At  the  eastern  base  of  this  mountain  system  a  wide  and  remarkably 
level  plain,  or  rather  series  of  plains,  reaches  from  one  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  at  an  elevation  generally  less  than  1000  feet  above  sea-level. 
At  some  places  it  extends  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  at  others  it  is  cut  off  from 
that  coast  by  higher  elevations,  which  in  some  cases  attain  the  rank  of  mountains. 
It  includes  three  wide  expanses  generally  reaching  in  height  to  less  than  half 
the  limit  previously  mentioned.  One  of  these  lies  along  the  Parana,  especially 
on  the  west,  and  extending  south  from  that  river  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent.  It  forms  in  the  north  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata  and  in  the  south 
the  Patagonian  desert.  The  second  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Amazon 
from  about  67°  w.,  and  forms  the  Selvas  or  Silvas  of  the  Amazon;  and  the 
third,  which  is  by  much  the  smallest  of  the  three,  lies  principally  on  the  west  of 
the  Orinoco  and  forms  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Of  the  secondary 
mountain  systems  just  referred  to  one  is  that  of  Parime  or  Parima,  also  called 
the  highlands  of  Guiana,  consisting  of  numerous  irregular  groups  of  mountains 
scattered  over  a  low  table-land  separating  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Orinoco 
from  those  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon.  The  only  other  separate  system 
of  importance  is  that  of  Brazil,  which  consists  of  two  great  ranges  running 
parallel  to  the  coast,  at  various  but  not  very  great  distances  from  the  sea,  and  of 
numerous  branches  stretching  far  into  the  interior,  and  crossing  the  country  in 
different  directions.  The  higher  mountains  of  Brazil  extend  generally,  like  the 
Andes,  from  south  to  north;  those  of  the  interior  form  a  ridge,  whose  chief 
direction  is  from  east  to  west.  The  highest  chain  of  the  system  is  the  Serra  de 
Espinhaco,  which  culminates  in  a  peak  of  9000  feet  or  upwards. 

There  are  altogether  upwards  of  thirty  volcanoes  in  South  America  in  a 
state  of  activity.  They  all  belong  to  the  Andes,  and  consist  of  three  separate 
and  distinct  series;  the  series  of  Chile,  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  Quito.  The 
loftiest  of  these  burning  mountains  is  Gualateiri  in  Peru,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
colossal  Sajama  or  Sahama  group;  height,  21,960  feet.  The  heights  of  the 
others  vary  from  13,000  to  20,000  feet. 
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The  plains  of  South  America  stretch  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  without 
exhibiting  the  slightest  perceptible  inequality.  The  Pampas  of  La  Plata  are 
partly  desert  and  partly  composed  of  grassy  plains  occupied  by  thousands  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses,  which  find  there  inexhaustible  supplies  of  food.  The 
Selvas  of  the  Amazon  are  covered  with  wood  (hence  their  name),  and  so 
densely  that  the  country  can  be  penetrated  only  by  sailing  up  the  river  or  its 
tributaries.  They  extend  1500  miles  along  the  Amazon,  varying  in  breadth 
from  350  to  800  miles.  The  heat  is  suffocating  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses 
of  these  primeval  forests,  where  not  a  breath  of  air  penetrates;  while  a  death- 
like stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  when  the  forest  suddenly  resounds 
with  the  loud  and  wild  cries  of  the  animals  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  At  mid- 
night a  profound  silence  again  prevails,  and  continues  till  dawn,  when  the  dis- 
cordant uproar  recommences.  The  Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  are  so 
flat  that  frequently  there  is  not  an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  200  or  300  square 
miles.  In  the  time  of  Humboldt  they  were  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  excepting 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  but  recent  travellers  report  that  they  have  since 
become  partly  covered  or  at  least  plentifully  sprinkled  with  low  trees,  a  conse- 
quence of  a  great  diminution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  the  cattle, 
which  ate  up  and  otherwise  destroyed  the  young  tree  shoots.  The  Llanos 
present  very  different  aspects  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  rainy  season  in  October,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  swollen 
rivers,  they  are  clothed  with  fine  grass,  affording  abundant  pasturage  to  the 
countless  herds  with  which  they  are  covered.  But  in  the  dry  season,  namely, 
between  November  and  February,  they  are  converted  into  desolate  wastes;  all 
vegetation  is  destroyed,  the  waters  are  dried  up,  and  the  earth  is  rent  in  deep 
and  wide  crevices. 

The  desert  of  Patagonia  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  sandy  sterile  dunes, 
intermixed  with  stones  and  gravel;  occasionally  diversified  by  huge  boulders, 
tufts  of  brown  grass,  low  bushes  armed  with  spines,  brine  lakes,  incrustations  of 
salt  white  as  snow,  and  by  black  basaltic  platforms. 

RIVERS — The  principal  rivers  of  South  America  are  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Plata.  The  first  is  the  largest  river  on  the  globe.  If  the 
Maranon  be  taken  as  its  head-water,  it  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  in  Lake 
Lauricocha,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  3700  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  the 
equator,  in  about  Ion.  51°  W.  The  area  of  its  basin,  not  including  that  of  the 
Tocantins,  is  estimated  at  2,330,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  a  third  of 
all  South  America,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  Europe,  and  half  as  large  again  as 
our  whole  Indian  empire.  Some  of  its  tributaries  are  themselves  gigantic  rivers, 
so  that  the  Rhine  would  as  a  tributary  of  this  stream  be  only  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  rank.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  up  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Maranon  and  Ucayale.  The  Orinoco  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  high- 
land of  Guiana.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  about  1500  miles.  The  affluents 
of  the  Orinoco  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  large  streams.  About 
twenty  miles  below  Esmeralda  the  main  stream  of  the  Orinoco  forms  the  bifur- 
cation rendered  celebrated  by  the  explorations  of  Humboldt.  The  stream,  which 
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is  there  two-thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  divides  and  sends  one-third  of  its  waters 
southwards  by  the  Cassiquiari  to  the  Rio  Negro,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
Amazon  on  its  left  bank  More  recent  explorations  have  led  to  the  discovery 
that  a  second  connection  is  established  between  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon 
higher  up;  the  Inirida,  a  tributary  of  the  former  river,  being  found  to  be 
connected  with  the  Guiania,  a  tributary  of  the  Eio  Negro.  And  these  are 
not  the  only  bifurcations  belonging  to  the  same  region;  for  the  Guiania  and 
Cassiquiari  are  connected  first  by  the  Tiriquini  and  Mamuni,  and  further  up 
by  the  Conrochite  and  Carlo  Desecho.  The  Plata  (Rio  de  la  Plata)  is  not  so 
much  a  river  as  an  estuary  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Uruguay.  Notwithstanding  its  great  breadth,  its  navigation  is  difficult, 
owing  to  its  shoals  and  strong  irregular  currents.  Its  waters  are  so  turbid  that 
they  tinge  the  sea  visibly  for  200  miles  from  the  embouchure.  The  rivers  of 
the  equatorial  region  present  curious  differences  in  colour.  According  to  Wallace 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — white-water,  blue-water,  and  black- water 
rivers:  The  exact  colour  of  those  of  the  first-mentioned  group  is  described  as 
a  pale  yellowish  olive,  and  this  colour,  says  Wallace,  seems  not  to  depend  entirely 
on  free  earthy  matter  but  rather  on  some  colouring  matter  held  in  solution,  since 
the  waters  still  retain  the  same  colour  in  lakes  and  inlets  where  they  can  deposit 
all  their  sediment.  The  main  stream  of  the  Amazon  is  itself  of  this  colour,  but 
the  whitest  of  all  appears  to  be  the  river  which  owes  its  name  to  that  circumstance, 
the  Rio  Branco  (White  River),  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro  or  Black  River. 
This  latter  stream  is  again  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  black-water  rivers, 
which  are  first  met  with  above  the  Madeira,  and  the  colour  of  which  is  regarded 
by  Wallace  as  in  all  probability  due  to  a  solution  of  decaying  leaves,  roots,  and 
other  vegetable  matter.  Finally,  the  blue-water  rivers  are  simply  streams  which 
have  retained  their  clearness  through  flowing  in  a  rocky  or  sandy  bed. 

LAKES.— The  lakes  of  South  America  of  any  considerable  size  are  few,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Lake  Titicaca,  are  rather  vast  morasses  than  lakes; 
while  the  large  inland  water  in  Colombia,  called  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  is  a 
mere  inlet  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  not  a  true  lake.  The  Lake  Titicaca  is 
situated  near  the  north-west  frontier  of  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru;  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  4000  square  miles,  is  elevated  12,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
said  to  be  120  fathoms  deep  in  many  places.  Some  of  the  temporary  lakes, 
alternately  inundated  and  dry,  or  in  a  marshy  state,  cover,  when  flooded,  vast 
tracts  of  country;  that  of  Xarayos,  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  extends  over  36,000  square  miles.  On  the  elevated 
mountain  valleys  and  table-lands  of  the  Andes  there  are  many  small  lakes  of  the 
purest  blue  and  green  colours,  and  some  of  them  intensely  cold,  being  near  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— Granite  forms  the  base  of  the  whole  continent, 
having  gneiss  here  and  there  associated  with  it,  but  mica  schist  is  the  most 
common  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  Quartz  rock  is  much  developed,  generally 
mixed  with  mica,  and  rich  in  gold  and  specular  iron.  The  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  entirely  alluvial.  Granite  prevails  to  the  extent  of  2000  miles  along 
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the  coast  of  Brazil,  and,  with  syenite,  forms  the  base  of  the  table-land.  The 
superstructure  of  the  latter  consists  of  metamorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  sand- 
stone, clay-slate;  limestone,  in  which  are  large  caverns  with  bones  of  extinct 
animals;  and  alluvial  soil.  Porphyry  and  red  sandstone  abound  all  over  the 
Andes.  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  at  one  time  the  principal  sources  of  the  silver- 
supply  of  the  world,  and  still  produce  great  quantities  of  that  metal,  although 
their  rank  among  silver-producing  countries  has  greatly  declined.  Gold  has 
been  found  since  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Brazil,  and  is  still  obtained 
there  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  same  country  possesses  also  rich  diamond- 
fields.  Gold  is  likewise  produced  in  Colombia  and  Chile,  and  the  latter  state 
is  likewise  rich  in  silver  and  copper. 

CLIMATE.— Although  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  South  America  lies  within 
the  tropics  and  no  part  of  it  ascends  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  a  higher 
latitude  than  that  of  Edinburgh  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  climate  of  the 
continent  presents  a  very  interesting  study  on  account  of  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions affecting  it  that  prevail  in  different  parts.  As  regards  temperature  this 
variety  is  less  noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  and 
on  the  head  of  temperature  the  fact  most  worthy  of  note  is  that  there  are  no 
localities  in  South  America  so  hot  as  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  its 
geographical  position — a  result  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  trade-winds,  by 
the  atmospherical  influences  of  the  huge  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  by  other  physical 
causes.  In  the  plains  of  Caracas,  the  hottest  region  of  South  America,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  during  the  day  is  only  98°  in  the  shade;  while  it  rises  to  112° 
in  the  sandy  deserts  around  the  Red  Sea  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  mean  tempera- 
ture is  only  about  70°.  At  Lima  the  temperature  varies  from  53°  to  82°,  but  the 
mean  for  the  whole  year  is  only  72°.  At  Buenos  Ayres  the  mean  annual  heat  is 
63°;  and  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the  temperature  of  the  warmest  month  does 
not  exceed  43°  or  46°,  while  snow  falls  almost  daily.  On  the  west  coast  glaciers 
descend  to  the  water's  edge  at  the  parallel  of  46°  30'  S.,  a  latitude  corresponding 
nearly  to  that  of  La  Rochelle  in  France  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  continent  towards  the  south,  the  immense  tracts  of  ocean  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  its  exposure  to  the  rigours  of  the  polar  regions,  sufficiently 
account  for  this  inclemency. 

With  respect  to  the  rainfall  of  South  America  it  deserves  to  be  pointed  out 
first  of  all  that  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  within  the  tropics  is  exposed  either 
constantly  or  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  to  the  north-east  or  south-east  trade- 
wind,  and  that  as  these  winds  for  the  most  part  blow  inland  either  over  plains 
or  over  tracts  of  comparatively  moderate  elevation,  they  are  able  to  carry  the 
greater  part  of  their  moisture  across  the  continent  till  they  meet  with  the 
barrier  of  the  Andes,  where  the  moisture  is  at  last  condensed  and  precipitated  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  that  range.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  continent 
receives  sufficiently  copious  supplies  of  water  to  feed  such  magnificent  rivers  as 
the  Amazon  and  the  Paraguay  with  their  tributaries.  When  we  look  at  the 
rainfall  more  in  detail  we  find  differences  in  its  distribution  worthy  of  attention 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  region  east  of  the  Andes  to  which  the  last  general 
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observation  referred.  In  the  extreme  north,  the  northern  parts  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  the  phenomena  of  wind  and  rain  are  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  West  Indies.  During  more  than  half  the  year  (from  November  to 
May  or  June)  the  north-east  trade-wind  blows  with  considerable  strength  and 
dry  weather  prevails,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  trade-wind  slackens  and 
there  follows  a  period  of  calms  and  irregular  west  winds  accompanied  by  heavy 
rains.  Further  inland,  in  the  Llanos,  the  succession  of  meteorological  pheno- 
mena is  the  same;  only  the  rains  commence  earlier  and  last  longer,  and  are 
much  heavier.  Even  there  the  period  of  constant  rains  lasts  only  from  May  to 
October,  but  the  occasional  rains  which  are  sufficient  to  bring  about  that  complete 
change  in  the  aspect  of  nature  already  referred  to  may  occur  as  early  as  February. 
In  Guiana  winds  are  more  or  less  easterly  all  the  year  round,  in  spite  of  which, 
owing  to  the  more  tropical  situation  of  the  country  and  the  presence  of  extensive 
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forests,  the  annual  rainfall  is  much  greater  than  in  the  district  to  the  north-west, 
amounting  at  Cayenne  to  about  125  inches,  while  at  Caracas  it  is  only  about  31. 
On  the  Lower  Amazon  a  strong  east  wind  blows  up  the  river  from  about  August 
to  January,  and  as  this  wind  is  of  the  nature  of  a  trade- wind  strengthened  in 
consequence  of  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  Amazon  valley  at  that 
period,  it  is  remarkably  dry.  When  it  ceases  to  blow  the  period  that  follows  is 
one  of  calms  and  westerly  winds,  with  an  abundant  rainfall.  During  the  calms 
the  afternoon  rains  characteristic  of  tropical  seas  in  the  zone  of  calms  are 
frequent,  as  they  are  in  general  in  the  tracts  adjoining  the  equator  in  South 
America;  and  the  westerly  winds,  blowing  from  the  Selvas  or  forests  of  the 
Amazon  basin,  come  heavily  charged  with  moisture  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
evaporation  that  takes  place  there.  The  higher  we  ascend  the  Amazon  the 
longer  do  we  find  the  rainy  season  to  last,  and  in  the  upper  regions  of  that 
river  it  lasts  for  ten  months  or  even  the  whole  year.  To  the  south  of  the 
Amazon  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  adjoining  the  coast  where  the  rains  are 
abundant.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  50  inches.  Behind 
this  strip  the  mountains  intercept  the  rains  from  the  Atlantic,  so  that  the  some- 
what elevated  plains  of  the  interior  of  Brazil  (the  Campos)  are  by  no  means 
plentif  ully  supplied  with  rain,  more  especially  during  the  southern  winter  months 
— from  March  or  April  onwards.  Of  the  district  adjoining  the  Bolivian  Andes 
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very  little  is  known,  but  regarding  the  north-western  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  it  is  known  that  they  are  almost  rainless.  In  the  southern  Pampas 
(the  region  west  and  north-west  of  Buenos  Ayres)  recent  observations  seem  to 
have  overthrown  the  idea  that  there  is  here  a  regular  alternation  of  rainy  and 
dry  seasons.  Throughout  the  region  southerly  and  northerly  winds  succeed  one 
another,  and  violent  rains  are  followed  at  irregular  intervals  by  protracted 
droughts.  Finally,  so  far  as  the  region  east  of  the  Andes  is  concerned,  Pata- 
gonia is  an  almost  rainless  desert.  The  winds  that  blow  over  it  from  the 
Atlantic  bring  very  little  moisture,  and  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  are  deprived 
of  all  their  moisture  by  the  Andes  before  they  sweep  over  the  Patagonian  plains. 

Passing  now  to  the  strip  west  of  the  Andes  we  meet  with  a  striking  contrast, 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  rain,  to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  we 
have  just  been  dealing.  While  the  plains  of  Patagonia  are  so  dry,  the  moun- 
tains, coasts,  and  islands  on  the  west  of  those  plains  are  deluged  by  frequent 
rains,  which  fall  principally  in  the  winter  months,  and  are  chiefly  brought  by 
north-west  winds  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Pacific.  At  Ancud  on  the 
island  of  Chiloe  the  annual  rainfall  is  upwards  of  130  inches,  while  at  Puuta 
Arenas  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan  behind  the  mountains  it  is  only  22  inches. 
The  further  north  we  go  the  smaller  the  annual  rainfall  becomes,  until  at 
Santiago  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  in  the  year  is  considerably  under  20;  and 
another  sign  of  the  smallness  of  the  annual  precipitation  in  this  district  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  snow-line  on  Aconcagua,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Santiago,  is  as  high  as  at  the  equator,  while  it  descends  very  suddenly  about  the 
parallel  of  40°  S.  The  strip  between  30°  and  40°  s.,  like  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  are  similarly  situated  and  lie  within  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude,  receives  its  rains  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  the  southern  winter. 
To  the  north  of  this  strip  of  winter-rains  there  follows  another  strip  reaching  to 
about  4°  S.  on  which  rain  hardly  ever  falls  at  all,  and  which  accordingly  is  quite 
desert  except  where  a  few  transverse  valleys  bring  water  from  the  mountains. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  without  doubt  connected  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  very  cold  current  (the  Humboldt  current),  which  here  passes  along 
the  coast  from  north  to  south,  causing  the  evaporation  in  this  part  of  the  ocean 
to  be  comparatively  slight.  As  soon  as  the  current  leaves  the  coast  the  climate 
changes  as  if  by  magic,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  region  of  frequent 
and  abundant  tropical  rains.  (See  PERU.) 

VEGETATION. — Possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  so  great  a  variety  of  climate 
South  America  as  a  whole  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  vegetation  marked  by  any 
special  character.  Any  division  of  the  vegetation  of  the  continent  into  regions 
must  follow  to  a  large  extent  the  distinctions  of  climate  that  have  just  been 
indicated,  and  the  division  adopted  by  Grisebach  accordingly  reminds  us  con- 
stantly of  the  climatic  differences  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn. 
The  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  except  the  Andes  region,  the 
portion  embracing  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  the  coasts  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  rainless  tract  (about  4°  S.)  on  the  west  coast, 
is  referred  by  him  to  one  region,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a  contrast  between 
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the  forests  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  highlands  of  Guiana,  and  the  treeless  plains 
on  the  Orinoco  and  elsewhere.  In  this  region  Guttiferse,  Leguminosae,  Rubiaceae, 
and  some  other  orders  prevail,  and  a  great  variety  of  cactuses  often  of  very 
singular  form  are  in  many  places  conspicuous.  The  Selvas  of  the  Amazon, 
which  may  be  said  to  extend  roughly  from  about  2°  N.  to  7°  S.  and  to  reach 
back  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  form  another  distinct  region.  It  is  the  region  in 
which  the  vegetation  of  South  America  attains  its  most  vigorous  development. 
The  variety  of  foliage  trees  in  the  forests  is  astonishing,  and  nowhere  does  the 
palm  family  show  an  equal  number  of  species.  (See  BRAZIL.)  The  greater  part 
of  Brazil  south  of  the  Selvas  forms  with  Paraguay  a  third  botanical  region,  which, 
like  the  northern  one,  is  divided  into  two  sections  distinguished  by  the  presence 
and  absence  of  forests.  The  eastern  section  to  the  height  of  about  4000  feet  above 
sea-level  is,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  rains  it  receives,  covered  with  dense 
forests,  whereas  the  Campos  in  the  interior,  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient,  are 
devoid  of  forests  except  where  there  is  running  water  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
sufficiently  abundant  supply  of  rain.  In  the  first  section  of  this  region  palms 
are  still  numerous,  but  the  number  of  species  belonging  to  this  family  on  the 
Campos  is  small.  The  region  of  the  Pampas,  south-west  of  the  Brazil  region, 
is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  poverty  of  its  flora  generally  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  any  of  the  regions  hitherto  mentioned.  The  plants  to  be  met  with 
steadily  diminish  in  number  from  north  to  south,  and  about  40°  S.  the  chief 
forms  of  vegetation  are  coarse  straggling  grasses,  thistles,  and  the  like.  Here  and 
there  may  be  seen  groups  of  stunted  mimosas,  and  cactuses  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  plain.  Of  the  latter  some  (such  as  the  Opuntia  Darwinii)  are  con- 
spicuous by  the  splendour  of  their  flowers,  and  in  some  years  they  are  the  only 
plants  which  survive  the  terrible  droughts.  Towards  the  extreme  south  a  richer 
grass  begins  to  cover  the  surface,  and  beyond  the  straits  the  vegetation  has  the 
same  character  as  on  the  islands  off"  the  south-west  coast. 

On  the  west  of  the  Andes  south  of  the  termination  of  the  northern  forest 
region  the  distribution  of  the  forests,  like  that  of  the  rainfall,  is  the  opposite  of 
what  we  have  found  in  the  east  of  the  continent.  From  about  4°  to  30°  S.  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  even  to  about  33°  thinly 
wooded,  but  from  that  limit  southwards  these  slopes  and  the  islands  off  the  coast 
are  clothed  to  a  certain  height  with  dense  forests.  The  height  to  which  these  forests 
reach  diminishes,  and  the  character  of  the  trees  composing  them  changes,  as  we 
go  southwards.  In  the  north  there  are  still  many  tropical  specimens,  but  these 
gradually  give  place  to  the  trees  of  temperate  climates,  among  which  conifers 
predominate.  Extensive  woods  of  single  species  (among  which  the  peculiar 
species  of  Araucaria  and  Podocarpus  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned)  cover 
wide  areas;  and  in  the  extreme  south  we  come  to  a  region  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic and  almost  sole  tree  is  the  evergreen  beech.  Behind  the  treeless  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes  as  well  as  the  forest  region  on  the  north-west  coast  lies  a 
region  of  elevated  plateaux,  on  which  snow  falls  in  winter.  Here  also  trees  are 
absent,  but  there  is  an  Alpine  flora  of  shrubs  and  bushes.  Finally  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  within  the  tropics  form  a  separate  region,  to  which  Grisebach 
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gives  the  name  of  the  cinchona  region  from  the  fact  that  the  cinchona  ascends 
these  slopes  to  a  greater  or  less  height  along  its  whole  length. 

ZOOLOGY.— The  most  formidable  beast  of  prey  having  its  home  in  South 
America  is  the  Fdis  anca  or  jaguar,  which  is,  however,  equalled  in  ferocity,  though 
not  in  size  and  strength,  by  the  ocelot,  another  native  of  South  America,  which 
like  the  jaguar  is  found  even  in  the  north  of  Mexico.  The  puma  or  American 
lion  is  also  a  native  of  South  America,  but  its  range  extends  still  further  than 
that  of  either  of  the  first-mentioned  carnivora  in  the  northern  half  of  the  New 
World.  Apes  and  monkeys  abound  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  latter,  but  are 
an  inferior  race  to  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  animals  most  characteristic  of 
South  America  are  the  tapir,  sloth,  ant-eater,  and  armadillo,  and  the  domesticated 
Camelidae,  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna.  The  llama' also  runs  wild  under  the 
name  of  the  guanaco.  Amongst  the  winged  mammals  is  the  vampire,  an 
enormous  bat,  which  lives  on  blood,  attacking  the  largest  animals,  and  even  man, 
when  asleep.  These  dangerous  creatures  are  fortunately  not  numerous,  and  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Brazil.  Of  the  birds  of  South 
America  the  most  remarkable  for  size  is  the  condor,  a  species  of  vulture.  The 
largest  specimen  yet  met  with  measured  somewhat  less  than  14  feet  between  the 
extremities  of  the  wings,  though  they  rarely  exceed  11.  They  inhabit  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Andes.  South  America  possesses,  in  common  with  other 
countries,  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  It  also  possesses 
many  birds  of  exquisite  plumage,  among  these  the  tiny  humming-bird  and  the 
brilliant  curucui,  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Central  America  and  Mexico. 
Parrots  are  remarkably  abundant,  and,  in  a  monograph  on  the  distribution  of 
parrots  contributed  by  Otto  Finsch  to  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  it  is  pointed 
out  as  a  curious  circumstance  that,  while,  for  example,  the  American  apes  are 
throughout  different  from  those  of  Africa  and  Asia,  one  would  search  in  vain  for 
a  constant  mark  of  distinction  among  the  parrots.  Over  the  southern  plains 
roams  the  American  ostrich  (Rhea),  which  differs  essentially  from  the  true  ostrich 
in  having  three  toes  instead  of  two,  as  well  as  in  its  colour  and  the  appearance 
of  its  feathers.  The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  South  America  abound  with  fish 
of  various  kinds;  and  many  of  the  rivers,  in  the  tropical  regions,  with  enormous 
lizards  and  alligators.  The  electric  eel  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Caracas.  In  the 
marshes  and  swamps  of  tropical  America  the  boa  constrictor  is  found  of  enormous 
size.  Ants,  termites,  and  locusts  swarm,  the  last-mentioned  to  a  frightful  extent, 
especially  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  sometimes 
covering  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  devouring  every  green  thing, 
even  the  grass,  to  the  very  roots.  The  mosquito  is  also  a  grievous  infliction, 
particularly  in  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  it  is  absent  from  all  the  black-water  rivers.  The  chigoe, 
another  much  dreaded  insect,  which  we  have  already  met  with  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  abounds  in  the  same  localities.  Besides  the 
native  domesticated  animals  already  mentioned  there  are  now,  as  in  North 
America,  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and  immense  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  roam  wild  over  the  treeless  plains. 
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PEOPLE.— See  the  general  account  of  America  and  the  notices  of  the  several 
countries. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS.— The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population 
of  the  political  divisions  of  South  America.  The  areas  are  derived  from  the 
Erdbevolkerung,  and  differ  in  many  cases  from  those  given  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  different  states,  the  figures  in  these  cases  being  the  results 
of  planimetrical  calculations  made  by  the  editors  of  that  statistical  publication. 
If  the  official  figures  were  accepted  in  all  cases  the  result  would  be  a  total 
differing  considerably  from  the  whole  area  of  the  continent  as  ascertained  by 
planimetrical  calculation  on  the  basis  of  the  maps  of  the  British  Admiralty. 


Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Brazil, 

3,219  135 

11  108  000 

Guiana, 

178  376 

348  000 

Venezuela,  ... 

439,255 

2  075  000 

Colombia  (exclusive  of  Panama), 
Ecuador  (with  the  Galapagos),    ... 
Peru,            

289,143 
251,336 
432,431 

2,774,000 
1,146,000 
3  050  000 

Disputed  territory  in  the  east  of  Peru, 
Bolivia, 

72,435 
500,895 

2  325  000 

Chile,           

124,121 

2  490  000 

Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia, 
Uruguay, 

1,178,310 
72,173 

2,400,000 
440  000 

Paraguay,    ... 

92,000 

294  000 

Falkland  Islands,  ... 

6,500 

1,400 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

6,856,000 

28,400,000 

BRAZIL. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  embraces  not  much  less  than  half  the  whole  area  of  South  America, 
It  is  considerably  more  than  a  half  greater  than  European  Russia  including 
Finland,  and  nearly  thirty-six  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  The  boundaries 
of  the  empire  are  now  fixed  by  treaties  with  most  of  the  frontier  states, 
though  they  are  still  unsettled  in  the  case  of  at  least  two  of  the  European 
colonies  on  the  north — French  and  British  Guiana.  The  treaty  fixing  the 
boundary  with  Uruguay  in  the  south  was  concluded  in  1851,  that  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1857,  that  with  Peru  in  1858,  with  Venezuela  in  1859, 
with  Bolivia  in  1867,  and  with  Paraguay  in  1872.  According  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713)  French  Guiana  is  made  to  extend  on  the  south  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  Vincent  Pinzon,  but  the  dispute  is  as  to  what  river  is  meant  by  this 
name,  the  French  claiming  that  it  is  the  Araguari,  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
further  south  than  the  Oyapok,  which  is  at  present  taken  as  the  provisional 
boundary  between  French  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
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Brazil  is  divided  politically  into  21  provinces,  of  which  there  are  ten,  each 
exceeding  Great  Britain  in  superficial  extent.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  area  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  whole  empire,  the 
existing  data  being  very  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting.  In  the  following  table 
the  areas  are  the  result  of  planimetrical  calculation;  the  population  is  that  of  the 
census  of  1872,  in  which,  however,  all  the  wandering  Indians  (estimated  at  about 
1,000,000)  and  some  settled  communes  were  omitted: — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

Total. 

.Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Amazonas, 
Parsi,       

732,474 
443,925 
177,567 
116,527 
40,252 
22,195 
28,855 
49,575 
22,584 
15,093 
164,650 
17,313 
26,635 
538 
112,312 
85,451 
28,633 
91,337 
221,960 
288,549 
532,710 

Free. 

56,631 
247,779 
284,101 
178,427 
689,773 
220,959 
354,700 
752,511 
312,268 
153,620 
1,211,792 
59,478 
490,087 
226,033 
680,742 
116,162 
144,818 
367,022 
1,669,276 
149,743 
53,750 

Slaves. 

979 
27,458 
74,939 
23,795 
31,913 
13,020 
21,526 
89,028 
35,741 
22,623 
167,824 
22,659 
292,637 
48,939 
156,612 
10,560 
14,984 
67,791 
370,459 
10,652 
6,667 

57,610 
275,237 
359,040 
202,222 
721,686 
233,979 
376,226 
841,539 
348,009 
176,243 
1,379,616 
82,137 
782,724 
274,972 
837,354 
126,722 
159,802 
434,813 
2,039,735 
160,395 
60,417 
177,813 

•07 
•6 

2 

1-7 
18 
10-5 
13 
17 
15 
11-6 
8-4 
5 
29-5 

7-4 
1-5 
5-5 
475 
9-2 
•5 
•11 

3-1 

Maranhao, 
Piauhy,  .  . 

Ceara, 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  ... 
Parahyba, 
Pernambuco, 
Alagoas,    . 

Sergipe,  ... 

I  'aliia, 

Espirito-Santo,  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  ... 
Municipio  Neutro, 
Sao  Paulo,          
Parana,  ... 

Santa  Catharina, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Minas  Geraes,  ... 
Goyaz,    ... 

Matto  Grosso,   ... 
Unenumerated  communes, 

Total,     

3,219,135 

8,419,672 

1,510,806 

10,108,291 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  is  very 
different  at  different  places.  From  its  southern  point  to  the  island  of  Santa 
Catharina,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  it  is  low,  sandy,  and  intersected  by 
the  outlets  of  numerous  lakes  or  lagoons,  which  skirt  the  shores  throughout 
this  whole  extent.  From  this  point,  or  from  about  lat.  27°  30'  S.  to  lat.  21°  45' 
s.,  700  miles,  the  land  is  very  elevated,  appearing  rugged  and  mountainous  from 
a  distance,  but  when  more  nearly  approached  becoming  highly  picturesque;  its 
hills  being  clothed  with  thick  woods,  and  its  valleys  with  a  never-fading  verdure. 
This  part  of  the  coast,  the  most  rocky  portion  of  which  is  between  Santos  and 
Cape  Frio,  may  be  seen  from  sea  from  a  distance  of  55  miles.  From  lat.  21°  45' 
s.,  or  from  about  St.  Joao  to  Bahia,  lat.  13°  s.,  650  miles,  the  coast  is  in  general 
low  and  level.  From  Bahia  to  about  lat.  4°  N.,  which  embraces  the  whole 
eastern  projection  of  Brazil,  the  coast  (about  800  miles  in  extent)  is  of  moderate 
height,  nowhere  rising  above  30  feet,  and  is  also  destitute  of  harbours,  excepting 
those  formed  by  the  mouths  of  rivers.  From  this  point  to  the  Amazon  it  is 
extremely  low  and  marshy.  West  and  north  of  that  river  it  is  sandy,  and 
somewhat  higher,  though  still  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  The  total  length  of 
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the  coast-line  is  about  3800  miles,  or  about  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  850  square 
miles  of  surface.  The  great  indentations  of  the  coast  are  few  in  number,  but 
the  smaller  harbours  and  inlets  are  in  some  parts  pretty  numerous,  and  many 
of  the  former  excellent.  The  surface  of  Brazil  generally  is  divided  into  upland 
and  lowland,  in  pretty  equal  portions;  the  former,  which  comprises  the  hilly 
districts  and  table-lands,  extends  over  the  east,  south,  and  central  parts,  and 
has  an  average  elevation  of  about  2000  to  2500  feet,  although  at  some  points 
it  reaches  from  4000  to  about  9000  feet,  such  elevations  forming  the  cul- 
minating points  of  continuous  mountain  chains,  which  stretch  for  the  most 
part  from  north  to  south.  The  lowland  comprises  the  Selvas  or  woody 
regions,  and  Llanos  or  plains  and  flats;  the  former  lying  principally  along 
both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  latter  stretching  chiefly  along  the  north-east 
shores. 

The  most  connected  mountain-chains  of  Brazil,  and  those  in  which  the 
highest  summits  occur,  are  the  Serra  do  Espinha9o,  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  or 
Orgoes,  and  the  Serra  do  Mar.  The  first  originates  in  Bahia,  about  lat.  15°  s., 
and,  intersecting  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  terminates  at  lat.  23°  s.  It  lies 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  250  miles.  Its  highest 
point,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  Pico  de  Itatiaiossu,  the  height  of  which  is 
variously  stated  by  different  authorities  at  6250,  8900,  9800,  and  even  10,300 
feet.  The  next  highest  summit  appears  to  be  Itacolumi,  which  is  less  than 
six  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  Serra  dos  Orgaos  (Organ  Mountains),  so  called 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  peaks  to  the  tubes  of  an  organ,  and  the 
Serra  do  Mar,  which  form,  in  fact,  but  one  chain,  the  first  name  being  applied 
to  the  north-eastern  half  of  the  range  and  the  second  to  the  south-western,  lie 
also  parallel  to  the  coast,  running  north-north-east  and  south-south-west,  but  at 
a  distance  from  it  of  only  a  very  few  miles,  from  about  lat.  22°  to  27°  S.  The 
culminating  point  of  this  range,  which  occurs  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  division, 
was  estimated  by  Gardner  (author  of  Travels  in  Brazil)  at  7500  feet.  Hilly 
regions  also  extend  north  and  west  from  these  mountain  systems  through  the 
provinces  of  Minas  Geraes,  Pernambuco,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso,  but  none  of 
the  peaks  appear  to  attain  any  very  great  elevation.  Towards  the  Kio  Paraguay 
the  hills  become  lower,  and  terminate  on  the  Bolivian  frontier  in  elevated  marshes. 
In  this  locality  occurs  the  water-shed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata.  It  is  of  very  inconsiderable  elevation;  and  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
Madeira,  which  falls  into  the  former,  and  of  the  Paraguay,  the  head-stream  of 
the  latter,  are  not  more  than  3  miles  apart,  and  might  easily  be  joined  by  means 
of  a  canal.  The  hilly  region  or  table-land  extends  along  the  east  side  of  the 
empire  as  far  north  as  lat.  3°  S.,  but  inland,  in  Matto  Grosso,  not  further  than 
12°  s.,  and  north  of  lat.  10°  s.  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  may  be  taken  as  the  western 
limit.  This  table-land  occupies  half  the  empire,  together  with  part  of  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublic  and  Uruguay,  and  its  average  elevation  is  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 
Along  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  the  vast  plains  or  Selvas  are  said  to  occupy 
a  space  equal  to  six  times  the  size  of  France.  And  in  this  estimate  the  great 
plain  which  stretches  between  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  and  the  river  Tocantins, 
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measuring  from  north  to  south  upwards  of  600  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
more  than  400,  is  not  included. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. — The  river  system  of  Brazil  is  unequalled,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  for  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  streams  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  surface  of  the  whole  north-west  portion  being  interlaced  with 
rivers  of  every  length  and  volume.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  number- 
less streams  have  a  northerly  direction,  and  finally  find  their  way  either  directly 
or  through  their  principals  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  empire.  The  largest 
river  of  Brazil,  and  the  largest  though  not  the  longest  in  the  world,  is  the 
Amazon,  which  enters  the  empire  from  the  west,  about  lat.  4°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  70° 
15'  w.  It  is  navigable  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size, 
and  together  with  its  tributaries  it  affords  about  30,000  miles  of  navigation 
within  the  limits  of  Brazil.  Of  these  tributaries  the  first  in  order  of  magnitude 
are  the  Bio  Negro  and  Madeira,  the  former  flowing  from  the  north-west,  the 
latter  from  the  south-west ;  and  the  next  in  importance  are  the  Japura  on  the  left 
bank  above  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Purus  on  the  right  bank  above  the  Madeira;  and 
the  other  large  rivers  in  this  portion  of  the  empire  are  the  Tapajos  and  Xingu, 
on  the  same  bank  below  the  Madeira,  and  the  Branco,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Negro.  The  independent  river  next  in  size  to  the  Amazon  is  the  Rio  Francisco, 
which,  after  flowing  north  for  about  800  miles,  suddenly  turns  due  east,  and 
subsequently  south-east,  falling  into  the  sea  about  lat.  11°  S.  Its  total  length  is 
about  1800  miles,  but  there  are  several  interruptions  to  its  navigation,  the  chief 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  falls  of  Paulo,  about  170  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Between  the  Rio  Francisco  and  the  Amazon  the  principal  rivers  are  the 
Paranahyba  and  the  Tocantins.  The  former,  which  has  a  length  of  about  700 
miles,  flows  chiefly  through  level  swampy  land,  and  being  without  obstruction  is 
navigable  for  a  great  distance.  The  latter  from  the  source  of  its  longest  head- 
water, the  Araguaya,  has  a  length  of  1200  miles,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Rio  Para,  which  is  connected  by  channels  of  communication  with  the  mouth  of 
Amazon.  The  Araguaya  is  navigable  a  long  way  up,  but  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  Tocantins  is  interrupted  by  falls.  Passing  along  the  coast,  south  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  Francisco,  the  following  considerable  rivers  occur — the 
Vazabarris,  Itapicuru,  Paraguassu,  Belmonte  or  Jequitinhonha,  in  the  course  of 
which  there  occurs  a  magnificent  series  of  falls,  province  of  Bahia ;  Doce,  province 
of  Espirito  Santo;  and  the  Parahyba  do  Sul,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  same 
province.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  navigable  for  steamers  60  miles  up.  In 
this  enumeration  of  the  rivers  having  their  embouchures  on  the  east  coast  of 
Brazil  we  have  omitted  an  immense  number  of  smaller  streams,  perhaps  not 
many  below  a  hundred.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire  occur  the  large, 
rivers  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Parana,  which  belong  only  in  part  to  Brazil,  but 
which  have  numerous  considerable  tributaries,  some  wholly  and  some  partly 
within  the  empire.  The  Uruguay  rises  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Serra  Geral 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  during  part  of  its  course  forms  the 
boundary  between  that  province  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  until  in  lat.  30°  S. 
it  quits  Brazilian  territory.  The  Paraguay  has  its  sources  in  the  central  high- 
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lands  of  Matto  G-rosso,  whence  it  flows  nearly  due  south,  quitting  the  Brazilian 
territory  at  lat.  21°  s.  The  Parana  rises  in  the  hilly  district  of  the  province  of 
Goyaz,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tocautins,  although  their  subsequent  courses 
are  nearly  in  direct  opposition.  The  Parana  forms,  throughout  a  portion  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  the  Brazilian  territory  and  Paraguay,  quitting  the 
former  about  lat.  25°  40'  S.  Of  these  three  great  rivers  of  the  south  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  Paraguay,  which  is  the  great  channel  of  communication 
with  the  south  for  Brazil.  Large  steamers  can  ascend  from  its  mouth  in  the  La 
Plata  to  Curumba  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  the  navigation  is  con- 
tinued thence  by  smaller  vessels  to  Cuyaba  on  the  Sao  Lourenqo,  the  principal 


Mouth  of  the  River  Amazon. 


tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  The  navigation  of  the  Parana  only  begins  at  the 
falls  of  Urubupunga  40  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Grande  (or  Parana) 
and  the  Paranahyba,  and  is  interrupted  on  the  frontier  of  Paraguay  by  the 
cataract  known  as  the  Salto  of  Guayra,  where  the  river,  which  a  short  distance 
above  that  point  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth,  is  confined  to  a 
rocky  gorge  about  65  yards  broad,  and  rushes  over  a  bed  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  "about  50°.  The  navigation  of  the  Uruguay  begins  only  a  short 
distance  above  the  point  where  it  quits  Brazil,  and  is  again  interrupted  lower 
down. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil  periodically  rise  above  their  normal  level  and 
overflow  the  adjoining  valleys  and  plains  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to 
render  them  in  many  cases  uninhabitable.  This  rise  takes  place  on  different 
rivers  at  different  times.  The  Amazon  (in  which  the  rise  amounts  to  upwards 
of  50  feet)  and  Paraguay  both  begin  to  swell  with  great  regularity,  and  both 
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attain  their  highest  level  in  June,  while  the  Parana,  whose  rise  is  very  irregular, 
attains  its  highest  level  in  December. 

Although  unrivalled  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers,  Brazil  has 
comparatively  few  lakes  of  any  great  extent.  The  largest  is  the  Lagoa  dos 
Platos,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sao  Pedro,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Brazilian  provinces;  it  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  35  miles  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part,  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
across  which  it  discharges  its  water  into  the  ocean  by  a  channel  called  the  Rio 
Grande. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— Granite  prevails  to  the  extent  of  2000  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and,  with  syenite,  forms  the  base  of  the  table-land. 
The  superstructure  of  the  latter  consists  of  metamorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks, 
sandstone,  clay-slate,  limestone  (in  which  are  large  caverns,  with  bones  of  extinct 
animals),  and  alluvial  soil,  of  which  the  north  part  of  the  empire  is  almost  wholly 
composed.  On  the  Amazon  there  exists  a  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks  belonging 
to  the  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  carboniferous  systems,  and  carboniferous 
rocks  have  been  found  also  in  the  province  of  Parana.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon 
seems  to  have  been  a  sea-bottom  even  in  the  tertiary  period,  and  then  to  have 
been  gradually  filled  and  elevated.  Coral-reefs  occur  off  various  points  of  the 
coast,  and  off  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  other  points  there  is  another  kind  of 
reefs  formed  of  originally  loose  stones  heaped  together  and  consolidated  by  the 
action  of  the  sea. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil  is  considerable,  and  includes  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  and  iron,  diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  precious  stones,  besides  coal. 
Gold  has  been  obtained  in  Brazil  since  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  gold  deposits  were  found  in  alluvium  on  the  Serra  de  Jaragua  in 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.  Afterwards  other  similar  deposits  were  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz,  and  elsewhere,  and  by  means  of  washings 
increasing  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  were  produced  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  alluvial  deposits  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  gold  has  been  chiefly  extracted  from 
gold-bearing  rocks,  but  though  it  is  still  the  most  important  mineral  product 
of  Brazil  the  average  annual  production  (about  £230,000)  is  only  about  a  ninth 
part  of  what  it  was  in  the  most  productive  period  of  last  century.  Next  in 
importance  are  diamonds,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  the  so-called  diamond 
district  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  the  Diamantino  district  of  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso,  and  in  the  Serra  de  Sincora  in  the  province  of  Bahia.  The 
diamonds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  but  are  also  scattered  over 
the  ground.  The  government  receives  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  gold 
and  diamonds  found  in  the  country.  Platinum  is  pretty  widely  distributed  in 
the  gold-bearing  alluvium,  and  so  also  is  palladium,  which  is  now  made  an 
object  of  search  along  with  gold  and  platinum  by  the  mining  companies.  To 
come  down  to  more  homely  minerals,  iron  ores  of  all  kinds  and  in  some  cases  of 
excellent  quality  are  abundant,  and  some  of  the  deposits  very  large  and  thick  (as 
at  Sao  Joao  dTpanema  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  in  the  district  of  Villarica  in  Minas 
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Geraes),  and  coal  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Mines  of  silver  and  copper  have 
also  been  opened,  and  tin  and  zinc  have  been  discovered  in  Minas  Geraes  and 
Ceara. 

CLIMATE.— The  general  distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  Brazil  has  already  been 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  general  account  of  South  America,  and  we  will  now 
therefore  merely  add  one  or  two  particulars  concerning  the  total  amount  of  the 
annual  rainfall,  which  differs  widely  in  amount  in  different  localities.  At  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  accordingly 
towards  the  south  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  exposed  all  the  year  round 
to  the  south-east  trade-wind,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  50  inches  or  upwards, 
while  at  Pernambuco  in  about  lat.  8°  S.,  and  consequently  towards  the  north  of 
that  region,  the  average  annual  amount  of  rain  is  about  100  inches,  and  at 
Fortaleza,  lying  still  further  north  (about  3°  30'  S.),  but  on  the  part  of  the  coast 
trending  north-westwards  and  thus  not  directly  exposed  to  the  trade-winds,  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  56  inches.  Another  cause  which  lessens  the  rain- 
fall in  the  province  of  Ceara,  in  which  Fortaleza  lies,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Eio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Parahyba,  is  the  fact  that  the  moisture 
of  the  trade-winds  that  blow  across  the  land  and  might  bring  rain  to  these 
provinces  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains  that  run  along  the  south  of  Ceara  and 
Parahyba.  These  provinces  are  consequently  liable  to  suffer  at  times  from 
drought,  as  they  did  very  severely  in  1876-78  owing  to  a  succession  of  dry 
years.  At  Fortaleza  in  1877  the  rainfall  was  under  14  inches.  At  Para  on  the 
Eio  Para  in  the  Amazon  region  (about  1°  20'  S.)  at  least  10  inches  of  rain  fall 
in  each  month  from  February  to  May.  As  regards  temperature  Brazil,  being 
tnainly  within  the  tropics,  enjoys  the  freedom  from  extremes  characteristic  of 
tropical  countries,  and  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  superficial  configuration  of 
the  continent  to  which  it  belongs  it  has  the  advantage  of  other  tropical  countries 
in  the  comparative  coolness  of  its  climate.  Within  the  Amazon  basin  the  mean 
range  of  the  thermometer  appears  to  be  from  about  75°  to  90°  Fahr.  At  Eio 
de  Janeiro  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  70°,  that  of  the  hottest 
month  about  77°,  that  of  the  coldest  about  60°.  It  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  statistics  both  of  temperature 
and  rainfall  for  Brazil,  as  the  observations  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  extended 
over  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  determine  the  average,  and  in  general  there  is 
as  yet  a  great  deficiency  of  meteorological  observations  for  the  empire.  On  the 
table-lands  and  mountains  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is  so  much  reduced 
that,  for  example,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  about  lat.  20°  s.,  water 
freezes.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  narrow- 
ing of  the  continent,  the  climate  is  of  an  insular  character — cool  summers  and 
mild  winters.  As  a  whole  the  climate  of  Brazil,  though  enervating  except  in  the 
extreme  south  for  northern  constitutions,  is  delightful,  diffusing  and  maintaining 
a  perpetual  summer.  Only  the  marshy  depressions  bordering  on  some  of  the  rivers 
are  positively  unhealthy. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— It  is  in  its  boundless  forests  that  the 
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vigour  of  the  vegetative  power  in  Brazil  is  exhibited  in  its  most  imposing  form. 
No  language,  it  has  been  said,  can  describe  the  glory  of  the  Brazilian  forests — 
the  endless  variety  of  form,  the  contrast  of  colour  and  size,  the  largest  trees 
bearing  brilliant  blossoms  of  every  hue,  and  clothed  with  a  drapery  of  curious 
epiphytes  and  parasites  (orchids,  Piperacese,  and  Aroidese)  arid  festoons  of 
climbing  lianas  (chiefly  bignonias  and  Malpighiacese),  among  which  the  banisteria 
is  conspicuous.  A  single  tree  in  these  regions  bears  a  greater  variety  of  plants, 
down  to  mosses,  than  grow  over  a  wide  area  in  the  temperate  zone;  while 
thousands  of  trees  of  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  from  8  to  12  feet  stand  so  close 
together  that  it  is  hardly  possible  (the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  an  under- 
growth of  plants)  to  clear  a  passage  between  them.  But  in  reading  travellers' 
descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  and  strange  sights  of  tropical  countries  it- 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  observations  of  Mr.  A.  R  Wallace  on  the  first 
impressions  made  by  such  regions.  The  naturalist  confesses  that  on  the  whole 
he  was  disappointed  by  his  first  impressions  on  landing  in  the  Amazon  region 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  excursion  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  "  The 
weather,"  he  says,  "was  not  so  hot,  the  people  were  not_so  peculiar,  the  vegeta- 
tion was  not  so  striking,  as  the  glowing  picture  I  had  conjured  up  in  my  imagi- 
nation, and  had  been  brooding  over  during  the  tedium  of  a  sea-voyage.  And 
this  is  almost  always  the  case  with  everything  but  a  single  view  of  some  one 
definite  object.  A  piece  of  fine  scenery,  as  beheld  from  a  given  point,  can 
scarcely  be  overdrawn;  and  there  are  many  such,  which  will  not  disappoint 
even  the  most  expectant  beholder.  It  is  the  general  effect  that  strikes  at  once 
and  commands  the  whole  attention :  the  beauties  have  not  to  be  sought,  they  are 
all  before  you.  With  a  district  or  a  country  the  case  is  very  different.  There 
are  individual  objects  of  interest,  which  have  to  be  sought  out  and  observed  and 
appreciated.  The  charms  of  a  district  grow  upon  one  in  proportion  as  the 
several  parts  come  successively  into  view,  and  in  proportion  as  our  education 
and  habits  lead  us  to  understand  and  admire  them.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  that 
travellers  who  crowd  into  one  description  all  the  wonders  and  novelties  which  it 
took  them  weeks  and  months  to  observe,  must  produce  an  erroneous  impression 
on  the  reader,  and  cause  him,  when  he  visits  the  spot,  to  experience  much  disap- 
pointment. As  one  instance  of  what  is  meant,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  first  week  of  our  residence  at  Para,  though  constantly  in  the  forest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  I  did  not  see  a  single  humming-bird,  parrot,  or 
monkey.  And  yet,  as  I  afterwards  found,  humming-birds,  parrots,  and  monkeys 
are  plentiful  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Para;  but  they  require  looking  for, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  them  is  necessary  in  order  to  discover 
their  haunts,  and  some  practice  is  required  to  see  them  in  the  thick  forest,  even 
when  you  hear  them  close  by  you."  (Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.)  . 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Wallace's  reference  to  pieces  of  fine  scenery  "  which  will 
not  disappoint  the  most  expectant  beholder"  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  many  travellers.  One  of  the  authors  of  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians 
writes :  "  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  .  .  .  only  the  autumnal  tints  of  i 
our  gorgeous  North  American  woods  can  compare  with  the  sight  of  the  forest  j 
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of  the  Serra  dos  Orgoes.  Then  the  various  species  of  the  Laurus  are  blooming, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  rich  perfume  of  their  tiny  snow-white 
blossoms.  The  Cassice  then  put  forth  their  millions  of  golden  flowers,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  huge  trees — whose  native  names  would  be  more  unintelligible, 
though  less  pedantic,  than  their  botanic  terms  of  Lasiandra,  Fontanesia,  and 
others  of  the  Melastoma  tribe — are  in  full  bloom,  and,  joining  rich  purple  to  the 
brightest  yellow,  present,  together  with  gorgeously  clothed  shrubs,  '  flowers  of 
more  mingled  hue  than  her  [Iris's]  purpled  scarf  can  show.'  From  time  to  time 
a  silk-cotton-tree  (the  Chorisia  speciosa)  shoots  up  its  lofty  hemispherical  top, 
covered  with  thousands  of  beautiful  large  rose-coloured  blossoms,  which  grate- 
fully contrast  with  the  masses  of  vivid  green,  purple,  and  yellow,  that  clothe  the 
surrounding  trees.  Floral  treasures  are  heaped  on  every  side.  Wild  vines, 
twisted  into  most  fantastic  forms  or  hanging  in  graceful  festoons, — passion 
flowers,  trumpet-flowers,  and  fuchsias  in  their  native  glory, — tree-ferns,  whose 
elegance  of  form  is  only  surpassed  by  the  tall,  gently-curved  palmito,  which  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  line  of  beauty, — orchids,  whose  flowers  are  of  as  soft  a 
tint  as  the  blossom  of  the  peach-tree,  or  as  brilliant  as  red  spikes  of  fire, — 
curious  and  eccentric  epiphytes  draping  naked  rocks  or  the  decaying  branches 
of  old  forest  monarchs, — all  form  a  scene  enrapturing  to  the  naturalist,  and 
bewildering  with  its  richness  to  the  uninitiated,  who  still  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  the  splendour  that  is  scattered  on  every  side  by  the  Hand  Divine.  .  .  . 
In  the  province  of  Minos  Geraes,  from  a  commanding  point,  I  once  beheld  the 
magnificent  forest  in  bloom;  and,  as  the  hills  and  undulating  plains  stretched 
far  away  to  the  horizon,  they  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  fairy  mist  of  purple 
and  of  gold." 

The  most  extensive  area  of  primeval  forest  in  Brazil,  probably  in  the  world, 
is  that  which  fills  the  connected  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  On  the 
Lower  Amazon,  where  the  rainy  season  lasts  only  from  February  to  July,  broad 
savannahs  occur  here  and  there,  but  above  the  inflow  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where 
the  rains  extend  over  ten  or  twelve  months,  the  forests  are  almost  absolutely 
continuous.  A  distinction  has  been  pointed  out  between  the  forests  of  that  part 
of  the  Amazon  basin  which  is  subject  to  inundation  (the  igapo)  and  those  of  the 
portion  beyond  the  limit  of  the  rising  waters  (the  ete).  In  the  former  the  foliage 
trees  are  comparatively  low  and  are  overtopped  by  the  higher  palms,  epiphytes 
are  wanting,  lianas  few,  and  blossoms  insignificant  and  inconspicuous,  while  in 
the  latter  the  tropical  flora  is  developed  in  all  its  richness.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon  grow  thickets  of  a  tall  kind  of  reed  (Arundo  saccluiroides),  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  16  to  20  feet,  while  in  the  ete  the  streams  are 
bordered  by  bamboos.  But  it  is  not  in  the  plains  alone  that  this  gigantic 
vegetation  is  met  with;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  east  coast 
are  clothed  with  dense  primeval  forests  similar  in  character  to  those  of  northern 
Brazil  and  reaching  down  to  the  mangrove  swamps  along  the  coast,  and  in  these 
there  is  even  a  greater  wealth  of  blossom  than  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazonian 
plains.  (It  is  to  these  forests,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  description  above 
quoted  applies.)  In  both  regions  palms  are  very  abundant.  Nowhere  else,  indeed, 
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is  such  a  variety  of  members  of  this  family  to  be  seen  as  in  the  Amazon  basin. 
Some  of  them  attain  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet;  others  are  only  from  12  to 
16  feet  high;  while  others  are  quite  stemless,  exhibiting  only  a  rosette  of  leaves 
close  to  the  ground.  Among  the  stateliest  of  the  palms  are  Iriartea  exorrhiza 
(pashiuba  palm),  remarkable  for  its  conical  mass  of  cylindrical  roots  standing  above 
ground,  several  species  of  (Enocarpus,  Attalea  spedabilis,  Maximiliana  princeps  (the 
maja  palm),  and  the  coco-nut  palm.  Most  of  these  are  confined  to  the  Amazon 
region,  but  the  Attalea  spedabilis  is  found  both  there  and  in  the  maritime  forests, 


Vegetation  on  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon. 

and  it  is  on  the  coast  that  the  coco-nut  palm  attains  its  greatest  size.  The 
carnauba  or  wax-palm  (Copernicia  cerifera)  deserves  special  mention  for  the  variety 
of  its  products ;  its  timber  furnishing  both  rafters  and  laths,  its  fruit  serviceable 
as  food  for  cattle,  the  stones  of  the  fruit  being  roasted  and  ground  for  use  like 
coffee,  the  roots  affording  a  valuable  medicine,  and  the  shoots  and  young  leaves 
yielding  a  kind  of  wax  which  is  exported.  The  graceful  tree-ferns  flourish 
on  the  shaded  slopes  of  the  southern  forests.  A  peculiar  characteristic  in 
Brazilian  vegetation  is  the  host  of  species  of  myrtle-trees,  which  perfume  the  air 
with  their  exhalations.  Among  the  more  valuable  trees  of  the  forests  are  the 
beautiful  and  colossal  Bertholletia  excelsa,  or  monkey-pot  tree,  the  kernels  of 
which  are  exported  from  Para  under  the  name  of  Brazil  nuts;  the  Siphonia 
elastica,  from  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained;  the  andaa9U,  or  Purga  da  Paulistas 
(Anda  Gomezii),  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  tasteless  oil,  more  powerfully  cathartic 
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than  castor-oil,  and  now  imported  into  Europe;  the  cacao  or  chocolate-tree;  the 
Ccesalpinia  echinata  or  Brazil-wood,  which  yields  a  valuable  red  dye;  the  rose- 
wood-tree, the  fustic,  mahogany,  and  a  variety  of  others  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  ship-building.  Besides  the  Siphonia  elastica  of  the  forests  of  the 
Amazon  region,  other  trees  supply  considerable  quantities  of  caoutchouc  in  other 
regions;  as  the  tree  locally  called  manisoba  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  and  that 
called  mangabeira  in  the  provinces  still  further  to  the  south.  From  the  forests 
of  Brazil  there  are  also  obtained  many  valuable  drugs,  such  as  ipecacuanha, 
sarsaparilla,  jalap,  &c. 

The  catingas  or  woods  of  the  Campos  or  interior  table-lands  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  dense  primeval  forests.  The  trees  in  them  are  not  so  closely 
crowded  together  nor  so  lofty  as  those  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  dry  season, 
beginning  in  March  or  April,  many  of  them  cast  their  foliage.  Here  also,  how- 
ever, evergreens  are  abundant,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  parasites  and 
epiphytes,  the  former  principally  Loranthaceae  and  the  latter  Bromeliacese  and 
Cactacese.  The  latter  family,  the  cactuses,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the 
columnar  cereuses  and  the  jointed  opuntias,  are  hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
greater  variety  than  here,  whether  as  epiphytes  or  independent  plants.  But 
the  chief  vegetation  of  the  Campos  consists  of  grasses,  which  are  mostly  only 
2  feet  high  and  not  very  rich.  Amidst  them  grow  a  multitude  of  herbaceous 
tiowering  plants,  displaying  a  greater  variety  of  splendid  colour  than  the 
flowering  plants  of  the  northern  savannahs,  as  the  forests  of  the  same  latitudes 
are  more  brilliant  in  their  blossoms  than  those  of  the  Amazon  region. 

The  principal  food-plant  cultivated  in  Brazil  is  the  manioc,  mandioca,  or 
cassava,  a  native  of  the  country.  It  is  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  in  height,  with 
broad,  shining,  hand-shaped  leaves,  and  beautiful  white  and  rose-coloured 
flowers;  and,  singular  to  say,  the  roots,  whence  the  nutritious  substance  of  the 
plant  is  derived,  contain  along  with  it  a  deadly  poison.  Even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  the  natives  knew  how  to  separate  this  poison  from  the  whole- 
some food,  but  improved  methods  have  since  been  introduced.  The  roots,  when 
dry,  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  long  parsnip,  and  in  their  crude 
state  cannot  be  preserved  three  days  by  any  possible  care.  "  The  process  of 
preparation  is  first  to  boil  them,  then  remove  the  rind,  after  which  the  pieces 
are  held  by  the  hand  in  contact  with  a  circular  grater,  turned  by  water-power. 
The  pulverized  material  is  then  placed  in  sacks,  several  of  which,  thus  filled, 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  screw-press  for  the  expulsion  of  the  poisonous 
liquid.  The  masses  thus  solidified  by  pressure  are  beaten  fine  in  mortars.  The 
substance  is  next  transferred  to  open  ovens,  or  concave  plates,  heated  beneath, 
where  it  is  constantly  and  rapidly  stirred  until  quite  dry.  The  appearance  of 
the  farina,  when  well  prepared,  is  very  white  and  beautiful,  although  its  par- 
ticles are  rather  coarse.  It  is  found  upon  every  Brazilian  table,  and  forms  a 
great  variety  of  healthy  and  palatable  dishes."  (Kidder  and  Fletcher's  Brazil  and 
the  Brazilians.}  The  sago-like  tapioca  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  the  finest 
farina  or  manioc-flour  by  a  special  process.  Even  the  poisonous  juice  of  the 
roots  is  not  lost,  for  by  boiling  it  is  converted  into  a  sauce  called  cassaripe, 
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regarded  lay  epicures  as  delicious.  While  manioc  affords  the  staple  food  of  the 
common  people  and  a  food  in  general  use  by  all  classes,  maize,  which  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  a  kind  of  kidney-bean  (Phaseolus 
derasus)  known  as  black  bean,  supply  the  principal  other  articles  of  vegetable 
diet  in  use  in  the  country;  but  in  addition  to  these,  ground-nuts,  sweet-potatoes, 
yams,  tayopa  (Colocasia  esculenta),  manzorito  (Caladium  sagittifolium),  &c.,  are  all 
cultivated  for  food  more  or  less.  Besides  maize  the  only  cereal  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  is  rice,  and  it  is  grown  (on  the  low  flats  along  the  coast) 
almost  solely  for  export.  The  cultivation  of  some  of  the  European  grains  has 
been  introduced  with  success,  but  is  not  largely  pursued,  and  the  potato,  though 
a  native  of  South  America,  has  been  introduced  into  Brazil  as  a  cultivated  plant 
from  Europe. 

Among  plantation  products  the  most  important  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  first  two  are  the  staple  commercial  products  of  the  empire. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  coffee  culture,  which  is  rapidly  extending,  is  in  the  province 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  eastern  part  of  Minas  Geraes.  That  of  sugar  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  provinces  along  the  coast  from  Parahyba  to  Bahia; 
cotton  is  principally  cultivated  in  the  northern  maritime  provinces ;  and  tobacco 
mainly  in  districts  along  the  coast,  but  also  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso. 
Cacao  also  is  an  object  of  cultivation  of  some  importance,  and  tea  has  been 
introduced  with  success.  Yerba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea  forms  a  considerable 
export,  but  is  not  largely  cultivated,  being  chiefly  obtained  from  the  wild  plant 
(Ilex  paraguayensis),  which  is  a  native  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  total  area 
under  cultivation  in  Brazil,  as  might  be  at  once  concluded  from  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  population  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  area,  probably  no  more  than  a  hundred-and-fiftieth  part. 

ANIMALS. — The  woods  of  Brazil  swarm  with  rapacious  animals — tiger-cats, 
hyenas,  saratus  (a  ferocious  creature  about  the  size  of  a  fox),  jaguars,  sloths,  por- 
cupines, &c.  Wild  hogs  are  also  common,  as  well  as  an  amphibious  animal  called 
the  water-hog  or  capybara,  resembling  a  hog  in  form  but  of  the  size  of  a  heifer. 
Parrots,  both  long-tailed  and  short-tailed,  are  more  abundant  in  Brazil  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  so  that  the  more  extended  knowledge  of  modern  times 
has  justified  the  Niirnberg  map-maker  of  1502  in  naming  the  country  "Brasilia 
sive  Papagalli  terra," — Brazil,  or  the  land  of  the  parrot.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  other  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
natives  of  tropical  countries  as  indicated  in  the  general  recount  of  South 
America.  Water-fowl,  especially  geese  and  ducks,  abound  in  certain  seasons 
on  the  lakes  and  lagoons  at  "the  southern  extremity  of  Brazil.  The  reptiles 
include  the  boa-constrictor,  the  coral  snake,  the  sorrocuco,  and  the  jarraraca 
(Bothrops  Neuwiedii,  Spix),  all  except  the  coral  snake  venomous,  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives.  In  the  marshy  countries  of  the  south  the  boa  attains 
a  length  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet.  The  jarraraca,  Avhich  is  about  six  feet 
long,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rattlesnake  genus,  and  inflicts  a  bite  always  attended 
with  great  suffering  and  very  serious  consequences  even  when  death  is  averted. 
The  coral  snake,  of  a  bright,  coral-red  colour,  transversely  banded  with  black, 
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is  small,  timid,  and  harmless,  and  in  some  parts,  says  Wood,  is  tamed  and  worn 
by  the  native  women  as  a  necklace.  The  insects  of  Brazil  are,  many  of  them, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  their  size,  especially  the  butterflies. 
Other  descriptions  are  so  numerous  in  the  woods  that  their  noise  is  heard  in  a 
ship  at  anchor  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  while  the  termites  or  white  ants,  as 
they  are  called,  are  so  numerous  and  destructive  that  Huinboldt  says  there  is  not 
a  manuscript  in  South  America  100  years  old.  The  scorpions  of  Brazil  attain  a 
length  of  6  inches,  but  are  less  venomous  and  dangerous  than  those  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Most  of  the  bees  of  the  country  are  stingless,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  thirty  species  of  that  description.  The  shores  and  rivers  abound 
with  fish.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  those  caught  on  the  former  is  the 
garopa,  which  attains  a  length  of  from  12  to  20  feet  and  is  of  good  flavour. 
They  are  most  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Bahia,  where  great  quantities  are 
annually  taken  and  exported.  The  fish  caught  in  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers 
constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal 
domestic  animals  of  Brazil  are  horned  cattle  and  horses;  the  numbers  of  the 
former  are  prodigious,  covering  the  boundless  plains  of  the  interior.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  live  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  not  milked.  Horses  are 
numerous  in  the  southern  provinces;  they  are  of  a  middling  size,  from  12  to  14£ 
hands  high,  but  strong,  active,  and  swift.  Mules  are  reared  in  the  same  localities. 
Sheep  are  in  little  repute,  the  meat  being  ill  flavoured  and  the  wool  of  indifferent 
quality.  Goats  and  hogs  are  abundant. 

COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING,  &c.— The  principal  articles  of  export  of  the 
empire  of  Brazil  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  coffee,  sugar,  india-rubber, 
raw  cotton,  hides,  tobacco,  Paraguay  tea,  gold,  diamonds.  The  imports  are 
mainly  composed  of  manufactured  articles,  almost  all  the  wants  of  this  kind 
being  supplied  from  abroad  (chiefly  from  Great  Britain),  since  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Brazil  itself  are  mostly  subsidiary  to  their  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions.  The  customs  duties  upon  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  ranging  from  about  40  to  50  per  cent.  Next  after  Great  Britain 
the  country  which  has  the  principal  share  in  supplying  the  imports  of  Brazil  is 
France.  The  exports  go  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  those 
destined  for  the  former  country  being  chiefly  raw  cotton  and  sugar.  About  half 
of  the  exports  proceed  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  ports  of  next 
consequence  in  this  respect  are  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia,  Para,  and  Pernambuco.  It 
has  been  recently  stated  by  good  authority  that  the  imposition  of  enormous 
export  duties  has  rendered  the  accumulation  of  capital  an  impossibility.  Rather 
more  than  a  half  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Brazil  and  foreign  countries  is 
under  the  British  flag,  and  only  a  very  trifling  portion  of  it  under  the  native 
Brazilian  fla".  The  coasting-trade  from  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  to  Lake 
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Merim  is  tolerably  active,  several  companies,  all  subsidized  by  government  and 
for  the  most  part  created  by  British  capital,  being  engaged  in  it.  The  internal 
navigation  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  flags  of  all  nations  since  1867.  Steamers 
navigated  the  Amazon  for  the  first  time  in  1853,  and  till  that  year  the  shipping 
on  that  river  was  often  greatly  hindered  by  the  irregularity  of  the  winds  at 
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certain  seasons,  though  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  a  strong  wind  could 
always  be  depended  on  to  carry  the  vessels  up  stream.  Kailways  and  telegraphs 
are  still  in  their  infancy,  the  empire  possessing  in  1882  only  a  little  over  2500 
miles  of  railways  open  for  traffic.  Most  of  the  railways  have  been  constructed 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  by  the  government.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  about  4400  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  number  of 
letters  annually  delivered  is  equal  to  about  1 -6  per  head  of  the  settled  population. 
Since  1874  Brazil  has  been  connected  with  Europe  by  a  transatlantic  cable. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.— The  standard  coin  of  value  is  the 
gold  octava  of  22  carats,  equal  to  22  milreis;  but  the  ordinary  unit  of  account  for 
all  except  very  small  transactions  is  the  milreis,  of  1000  reis,  the  standard  value 
of  which  is  equal  to  about  2s.  3d.,  an  English  sovereign  being  legal  tender  for 
8-890  reis.  At  present,  however,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  the  milreis  is 
only  about  2s.  Gold  and  silver  coins  are  now  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  Brazil,  and 
the  circulating  medium  in  ordinary  use  consists  of  inconvertible  treasury  notes 
called  sedulas,  of  a  milreis  and  upwards,  depreciated  in  value  (to  such  an  extent 
that  specie  bears  a  premium  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent),  together  with  copper  and 
bronze  coins.  The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted 
in  1862,  and  made  nominally  compulsory  in  1872,  since  which  date  it  has  been 
uniformly  used  in  official  departments,  but  the  old  weights  and  measures  are 
still  largely  used.  They  are — the  libra  =  I'Q12  Ib.  avoirdupois;  the  arroba  = 
32 -38  Ibs;  the  quintal  =  129 '54  Ibs.;  the  alquiere  =  l  imperial  bushel;  the  oitaea 
=  55 '34  grains;  the  vara  —  1  '215  yard. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  &c.— The  free  population 
of  Brazil  consists  of  Europeans  and  people  of  European,  principally  Portuguese, 
origin;  mulattoes;  mamalucos,  a  mixed  race  between  whites  and  Indians; 
Indians  in  a  domesticated  state,  called  Caboclos;  Indians  in  a  savage  state  called 
Tapuyas  or  Gentios  (the  latter  term  equivalent  to  heathens);  free  Negroes,  born 
in  Brazil;  manumitted  Africans;  Mestizoes,  a  mixed  race,  between  Indians 
and  Negroes.  The  slave  population  consists  of  Africans,  Creole  Negroes  (that 
is,  Negroes  born  in  the  land),  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes.  At  the  census  of  1872 
about  38  per  cent  of  the  settled  population  were  stated  to  be  of  European 
origin,  but  this  proportion  undoubtedly  includes  considerably  more  than  those 
of  pure  blood.  All  those  pass  for  pure  in  Brazil  in  whom  the  traces  of  Indian 
admixture  are  not  very  clear;  but  as  few  women  emigrated  from  Portugal  to 
Brazil  while  the  country  remained  a  colony  of  the  former  kingdom,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  Brazilians  of  unmixed  Portuguese  origin  are  not  numerous. 
The  Portuguese  language,  however,  has  become  that  of  the  whole  settled  popu- 
lation. The  native  Brazilians  (who,  as  may  naturally  be  inferred,  are  most 
abundant  in  or  near  the  coast  towns)  are  an  idle  inactive  race,  with  few  wants 
and  fewer  enjoyments.  The  mulattoes  are  ingenious  and  show  an  aptitude  for  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  Tapuyas  are  of  a  copper  colour,  robust  and  well  made,  but 
of  short  stature.  They  generally  go  naked,  paint  their  skins,  and  are  fond  of 
ornamenting  their  heads  with  feathers.  The  mulattoes  and  other  inhabitants  of 
mixed  race  formed  at  the  same  date  rather  more  than  38  per  cent  of  the  whole 
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population,  the  Negroes  rather  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  settled  Indians  a 
little  less  than  4  per  cent.  The  African  section  of  the  population  was  introduced 
into  Brazil  in  the  same  manner  as  into  the  rest  of  America,  through  the  slave- 
trade,  and  is  still  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  number  of  the 
slaves  is  now,  however,  steadily  diminishing  under  a  law  providing  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  practice  of  slave-holding.  This  law,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  28th  of  September,  1871,  enacts  that  all  children  born  after 
that  date  shall  be  "  considered  as  of  free  condition,"  although,  when  the  parents 
are  slaves,  such  children  are  to  be  bound  to  serve  the  owners  of  their  mothers 
under  the  name  of  apprentices  until  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
apprentices  must  work  under  severe  penalties  for  their  hereditary  masters;  but 
if  the  latter  inflict  on  them  excessive  bodily  punishment,  the  slaves  may  bring 
a  suit  in  a  criminal  court,  which  may  declare  their  freedom.  An  estimate  at  the 
end  of  1882  gives  the  probable  number  of  slaves  at  about  750,000,  taking  into 
account  those  who  have  died  and  those  who  have  been  emancipated  since  1874. 
Unfortunately,  however,  government  has  done  nothing  for  the  education  of  the 
children  born  free,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  masters  of  these  children's  mothers 
often  publicly  sell  the  children's  services  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  slaves  chiefly 
belong  to  the  coffee-planters  of  Bahia,  Minas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo 
The  settled  Indians  formerly  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  mission-stations,  but 
are  now  directly  under  the  control  of  the  government,  which  appoints  the 
administrators  of  the  native  villages,  but  at  the  same  time  recognizes  (as  the 
Dutch  government  does  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago)  the  authority  of  the  native 
chieftains  (caciques).  But  the  majority  of  the  pure  Indians  still  roam  wild  in 
small  bands  through  the  Selvas  of  the  Amazon  or  over  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
western  Campos,  in  a  state  of  complete  independence,  though  generally  main- 
taining some  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  settled  population.  They  seem  mostly 
to  belong  to  one  stem  speaking  kindred  dialects,  which  enabled  the  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  to  develop  the  dialect  of  the  principal  tribe  on  the  east  coast,  the 
Tupinambaras,  into  a  general  language  (lingoa  geral),  which  is  still  the  principal 
medium  of  communication  between  the  settled  Indians  and  Indians  of  mixed 
race  and  the  wandering  tribes.  The  wandering  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  in 
a  very  low  stage  of  civilization,  going  almost  or  quite  naked,  armed  only  with 
bows  and  arrows  (in  using  which  they  show  extraordinary  skill),  or  sometimes 
also  with  lances  and  clubs,  and  living  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  northern 
tribes  poison  their  arrows  with  the  celebrated  curara  or  woorali  poison.  The 
most  barbarous  of  all  the  tribes  is  that  formerly  known  as  the  Aymores,  but 
now  generally  called  the  Botocudos,  the  only  tribe  in  the  east  which  has  not 
been  civilized.  They  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  forests  between  the  Rio 
Pardo  and  the  Rio  Doce,  but  wander  far  and  wide  from  that  centre,  and  have 
been  seen  as  far  south  as  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Wherever  they 
are  found  they  are  instantly  recognizable  by  their  hideous  practice  of  wearing 
large  wooden  disks  or  cylindrical  pieces  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears  and  in  the  lower 
lip,  and  by  their  no  less  hideous  fashion  of  colouring  their  faces.  They  are  (with 
good  reason)  extremely  shy  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  settled  inhabitants  who 
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regard  them  as  outlaws,  and  they  are  rapidly  dying  out.  As  the  Botocudos  are 
the  most  repulsive,  the  Guatos,  in  the  south-west,  are  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
and  mildest-mannered  of  all  the  wild  tribes.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
water,  passing  most  of  their  time  in  boats,  which  during  the  rainy  season  they  do 
not  quit  for  weeks  together.  They  are  very  willing  to  engage  in  trade  with  the 
Brazilians,  and,  whether  in  consequence  of  this  intercourse  or  from  superior 
native  capacity,  they  are  reported  to  be  the  only  wild  tribe  having  a  numeral 
system  extending  beyond  the  number  5. 

Besides  native  Brazilians  there  were  among  the  settled  population  of  Brazil 
at  the  last  census  about  200,000  foreigners,  not  counting  the  natives  of  Africa 
who  had  been  forcibly  introduced  as  slaves.  Of  these  the  majority  were  Portu- 
guese, who  are  regarded  by  the  native  Brazilians  with  cordial  dislike,  partly  on 
account  of  the  old  jealousy  which  arose  when  Brazil  was  still  a  Portuguese 
colony  and  Portuguese  were  generally  advanced  to  posts  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment in  preference  to  those  born  in  Brazil,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  energy  and  activity,  which  enables  them  to  take  the  trade  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  easy-going  Brazilians.  Next  in  number  to  the  Portuguese  are  the 
Germans,  who  numbered  44,600  at  the  census  of  1872,  and  are  estimated  to 
have  increased  since  that  date  to  upwards  of  100,000.  They  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  colonists  who  have  come  to  settle  in  the  agricultural  colonies  founded 
by  the  general  government,  the  provincial  governments,  and  private  speculators 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  the  climate  is  best  suited  for 
European  constitutions.  Some  of  the  colonies  are  said  to  be  highly  prosperous 
and  very  healthy.  Others  again  have  proved  disastrous  undertakings,  chiefly 
because  the  climate  of  the  locality  selected  for  them  turned  out  to  be  unsuitable 
for  the  class  of  immigrants  settled  there.  On  the  whole  no  part  of  Brazil 
appears  to  be  well  suited  for  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  British  residents 
in  Brazil  are  few  in  number,  but  in  their  hands  a  great  part  of  the  foreign 
commerce  is  concentrated. 

As  regards  occupations  it  is  calculated  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  settled 
population  are  agriculturists,  1  per  cent  merchants,  77  per  cent  mechanics  and 
artisans,  and  42  per  cent  without  any  definite  employment.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  extent  of  coast-line  few  persons  gain  their  living  by  fishing,  a  fact 
attributed  partly  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  sea-coast  tracts,  partly  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  and  partly  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  obtainable  in  other 
occupations. 

The  established  religion  of  Brazil  is  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  all  but  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  population  nominally  adhere,  and  the  services  of 
which  are  performed  here  with  a  pomp  unsurpassed  even  in  Italy.  In  fact, 
however,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  far  from  being  religiously  inclined, 
and  nothing  else  could  be  expected  when,  as  we  are  informed  by  travellers,  it  is 
notorious  "  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  the  whole  empire  whose  lives  and , 
practices  are  so  corrupt  as  those  of  the  priesthood/1  The  clergy  are  all  paid 
directly  out  of  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  emperor  has  the  appointment  to 
all  the  more  important  benefices.  In  general  they  are  very  poorly  paid,  and 
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difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  for  the  office. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  colour,  and  even  Negroes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  body. 
The  Jesuits  formerly  exercised  great  influence  in  the  country  and  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  native  priesthood  by  their  diligence  and  the  irreproachable 
character  of  their  lives,  and  though  they  were  afterwards  banished,  their  return 
is  now  silently  permitted  by  the  government,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
number.  Though  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion  every  other  creed 
receives  perfect  toleration,  and,  so  far  as  the  people  generally  are  concerned,  this 
toleration  is  not  only  secured  by  law,  but  exhibited  also  in  their  general  behaviour 
towards  adherents  of  other  forms  of  religion.  Dissenters  are  no  longer  even 
deprived  of  any  of  the  political  rights  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1875  it  was  ascertained  that  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  free  population 
was  able  to  read,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  government  to  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  ignorance.  Primary  schools  supported  by  the  state 
through  the  provincial  and  municipal  legislatures  have  been  established  through- 
out the  empire,  and  in  these  gratuitous  instruction  is  given,  while  in  some  of  the 
provinces  school  attendance  has  been  made  obligatory.  There  are  also  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  of  a  higher  grade,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  is  an 
imperial  college  or  university  granting  degrees. 

GOVERNMENT,  REVENUE,  DEFENCE,  &c.— The  government  of  the  empire 
is  monarchical,  hereditary,  constitutional,  and  representative.  The  legislative 
power  is  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  two  chambers — the  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid.  Formerly  none 
but  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  could  be  elected  to  the  chamber, 
but  an  electoral  law  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  the  session  of  1880-81,  besides 
making  other  alterations  in  the  electoral  system,  conferred  the  right  of  being 
eligible  for  the  chamber  not  only  on  non-Catholics  but  also  on  freedmen  and 
naturalized  foreigners  who  had  been  resident  in  the  country  for  six  years.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  emperor,  who  is  assisted  by  responsible 
ministers  and  a  council  of  state.  The  latter  is  composed  of  twelve  ordinary  and 
twelve  extraordinary  members,  all  nominated  by  the  emperor  for  life.  The 
twelve  ordinary  members  are  constantly  consulted  both  on  matters  of  internal 
and  external  policy,  but  the  whole  council  is  convened  only  on  special  occasions. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  is  by  right  a  member  of  the  council  Each  province  has 
a  legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a  general  council  and  a  provincial 
chamber,  and  the  head  of  the  administration  in  each  province  is  a  president 
appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  judges  in  Brazil  hold  office  for  life. 
Three -fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  remainder  from  railways,  licenses,  stamps,  &c.  Nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  revenue  is  required  to  meet  debt  charges,  and  since  1873  the  debt  has  been 
goinff  on  increasing  in  consequence  of  regular  deficits  of  considerable  amount  in 
the  revenue,  deficits  partly  due  to  war  and  partly  to  famine  expenditure.  In 
order  to  help  to  reduce  the  financial  distress  the  emperor  and  empress  give  up 
one-tenth  of  their  private  revenue. 

The  nominal  force  of  the  standing  army  is  fixed  at  20,000  men  on  the  peace 
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footing,  and  32,000  on  the  war  footing.  It  is  recruited  partly  by  enlistment 
(liberal  bounties  and  grants  of  land  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years'  service  being 
held  out  as  inducements  to  enlist),  and  partly  by  conscription,  in  cases  of 
emergency  even  by  impressment.  The  navy  is  not  powerful,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  small  iron-clads  and  gunboats,  besides  several  torpedo  boats. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. — There  are  three  towns  in  Brazil  with  a  population  exceeding 
100,000,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital,  Bahia,  and  Recife.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  Rio, 


Bio  de  Janeiro. 

as  it  is  often  called,  had  in  1872  a  population  of  229,000,  or  including  the  eight 
suburban  towns  making  up  the  rest  of  the  municipio  neutro  275,000.  It  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast-line  of  South  America  (about  lat.  23° 
S.)  and  stands  on  a  fine  bay  fifteen  miles  long  by  eight  wide,  in  which  vessels  of 
the  largest  tonnage  can  anchor  in  safety.  The  bay  is  inclosed  by  hills,  some  of 
them  about  2300  feet  high,  and  the  approach  to  the  port  from  the  sea,  among  a 
number  of  beautiful  little  islands,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  town  itself  is  situated 
partly  on  flat  ground  along  the  shore,  partly  on  a  number  of  hills  and  the  inter- 
vening valleys.  The  most  striking  of  all  its  architectural  structures  is  the  aque- 
duct, consisting  of  a  double  line  of  lofty  and  beautiful  arches,  by  which  the 
water  from  the  springs  of  Mount  Corcovado  is  conveyed  into  the  heart  of  the 
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town.  Other  two  aqueducts  supply  the  town  with  water  from  other  sources. 
Bahia  or  Sao  Salvador  (129,000),  on  the  coast  about  13°  S.,  occupies  an  elevated 
position  on  the  strip  of  land  forming  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  All  Saints 
Bay,  which  forms  as  fine  a  harbour  as  that  of  Rio.  The  town  consists  of  an 
upper  and  lower  portion,  which  are  connected  by  a  hydraulic  elevator  for  foot 
passengers.  The  appearance  of  the  former  portion,  which  is  the  larger,  finer, 
and  more  populous,  is  antique.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  only  archbishop  in 
the  empire  and  possesses  a  greater  number  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  con- 
vents than  are  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  Brazil.  The  bay  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name  was  discovered  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  1503,  and  the  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Brazil  till  1763,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Rio,  the  present  capital.  Recife  or  Pernambuco  (117,000),  on 
the  coast  about  lat.  8°  S.,  is  the  landing-place  of  the  telegraph  cable  connecting 
Brazil  with  Lisbon.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  reef  (Portuguese,  recife)  of 
rocks,  but  is  only  fit  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  12  feet  of  water.  The  towns 
next  in  importance  to  these  three  are  Para  or  Belem  (35,000),  on  the  Rio  Para, 
the  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  Amazon  river;  Maranhao,  or  Sao  Luiz  do 
Maranhao  (32,000),  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  a  bay  on  the  north-east  coast 
about  lat.  2°  30'  S.,  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  provinces  of  Piauhy,  Ceara, 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  Goyaz;  Sao  Paulo  (25,000),  the  largest  of  the  inland 
towns  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  empire,  having  been  founded 
in  1554,  situated  amidst  picturesque  environs,  220  miles  west-south-west  of  Rio, 
and  40  miles  by  rail  north-west  of  the  bay  of  Santos;  Porto  Alegre  (25,000),  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at  the  head  of  the  Lago  de  los 
Patos;  and  Ouro  Preto  (20,000),  the  capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  founded  in  1699, 
first  called  Villa  Rica  (rich  town)  on  account  of  the  gold  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  AND  NAME.— The  territory  of  Brazil  was  solemnly 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  1500  by  Pedro 
Alvarez  de  Cabral,  who  had  been  accidentally  driven  on  its  shores.  Pedro, 
believing  it  to  be  an  island,  named  it  Ilha  da  Vera  Cruz  (Isle  of  the  True  Cross), 
but  this  name  afterwards  gave  place  to  that  of  Brazil,  from  the  Portuguese 
braza,  a  glowing  coal,  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  fire-red  dye-wood 
(Ccesalpinia  echinata)  obtained  here  in  such  abundance.  At  first  it  was  used  only 
as  a  place  of  deportation  for  criminals.  With  Portugal  itself  Brazil  passed  to 
the  Spanish  crown  in  1580,  and  in  1624,  while  Portugal  still  remained  attached 
to  Spain,  Bahia,  then  the  capital  of  Brazil,  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
who  remained  masters  of  Brazil  for  thirty  years.  In  1654  Bahia  was  retaken 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1661  the  Dutch  formally  retroceded  Brazil  to  Portu- 
gal (once  more  independent)  for  the  sum  of  £350,000.  The  government  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Brazil  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish  in  Mexico,  and  the 
colony  did  not  flourish.  A  more  brilliant  epoch  began  in  1808,  when  the  Portu- 
guese court  took  refuge  here  during  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  in  1821  the 
Portuguese  king,  who  still  remained  in  Brazil,  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  Brazilians,  and  when  he  returned  to  Portugal,  which  he  did  in  the 
same  year,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  a  Portuguese  prince  as  regent.  When 
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the  court  had  got  back  to  Portugal  it  showed  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  newly 
granted  rights  of  the  Brazilians,  who  thereupon  (Aug.  1,  1822)  formally  declared 
the  separation  of  the  colony  from  the  mother  country,  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  proclaimed  the  regent  emperor  under  the  title  of  Pedro  I. 


GUIANA. 


The  name  Guiana  is  applied  in  the  widest  sense  to  the  whole  tract  of  country 
in  the  north-east  of  South  America  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  continuous 
line  of  rivers  formed  by  the  Lower  Amazon,  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Cassiquiare,  and 
the  Orinoco.  It  thus  includes,  besides  the  colonies  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France,  large  areas  embraced  by  Brazil  and  Venezuela;  but 
this  notice  will  be  confined  to  the  colonial  section  of  this  region.  The  area  of 
this  section,  owing  to  the  want  of  defmiteness  in  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
colonies,  is  variously  estimated.  The  area  already  given  in  the  table  of  the  area 
and  population  of  the  countries  of  South  America  is  the  result  of  a  planimetrical 
calculation  based  on  a  map  by  H.  Kiepert,  and  is  made  up  as  follows : — British 
Guiana,  85,424  square  miles;  Dutch  Guiana,  46,072  square  miles;  French 
Guiana,  46,880  square  miles.  But  the  areas  more  commonly  given,  namely,  for 
British  Guiana  about  76,000  square  miles  (the  official  estimate);  for  Dutch 
Guiana  about  58,500  square  miles;  and  for  French  Guiana  about  53,000  square 
miles;  in  all  187,500  square  miles,  agree  better  with  the  boundaries  usually 
assigned  to  the  three  colonies  on  maps.  The  portions  of  territory  disputed 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  (an  indefinite  area  west  of  the  Essequibo) 
and  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  (certain  tracts  in  the  south)  are  usually 
represented  as  British,  and  if  both  tracts  were  surrendered  the  area  of  the 
British  colony  would  be  reduced  to  about  14,000  square  miles.  In  the  case  of 
French  Guiana  the  territory  which  that  colony  claims  from  Brazil  is  usually 
represented  as  belonging  to  the  latter  country,  and  if  added  to  French  Guiana 
would  about  double  its  area. 

The  territory  embraced  by  colonial  Guiana  is  in  many  parts  very  little  known, 
but  all  the  three  sections  of  the  territory  agree  in  having  low  flat  coasts,  followed 
by  densely  wooded  hilly  and  even  mountainous  tracts.  The  highest  mountains 
appear  to  be  in  British  Guiana,  where  the  Pacaraima  Mountains  near  the  centre 
of  the  country  form  the  most  remarkable  range,  a  range  distinguished  by  scenery 
of  extraordinary  grandeur,  and  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Roraima,  which  rises 
on  the  western  frontier  of  the  colony  in  the  form  of  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
sandstone  to  the  height  of  about  7500  feet.  On  the  south,  colonial  Guiana  is 
separated  from  Brazil  by  a  series  of  hills  or  mountains  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  011 
the  north-east  coast.  In  the  west  this  watershed  has  the  name  of  the  Sierra 
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Acarai  and  in  the  east  that  of  the  Tumac-humac  range.  No  part  of  it  seems  to 
attain  a  great  elevation.  The  Sierra  Acarai  does  not  exceed  4000  feet  in  height, 
and  in  the  south  of  French  Guiana  the  Tumac-humac  range  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  J.  Crevaux,  who  crossed  it  in  1877  after  ascending  the  Maroni,  at  not  much 
more  than  1300  feet. 

The  forests  of  Guiana  are  so  dense  that  very  little  light  can  penetrate  their 
foliage,  so  that  the  vegetation  of  lower  growth  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
those  brilliant  flowers  which  generally  characterize  tropical  climates,  and  consists 
largely  of  mushrooms  and  similar  plants.  In  their  general  appearance  they 
resemble  those  of  the  Amazon  region.  Very  few  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves. 
Many  of  them  grow  to  a  magnificent  size,  and  among  these  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  valuable  timber-tree  known  as  the  mora  (Dimorphandra  ertelsa),  which 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  is  described  as  appearing  from  a 
distance  like  a  hillock  clothed  with  vegetation.  Of  the  other  valuable  timber- 
trees  of  the  region  we  may  mention  the  lofty  ayucari  (Icica  altissima),  often  called 
"red  cedar,"  the  Carapa  guianensis,  and  the  cuamara  (Dipteryx  odorata),  the  last  of 
which  furnishes  besides  timber  the  fragrant  tonka  beans.  Among  the  aquatic 
plants  of  the  region  is  included  the  beautiful  Victoria  regia,  the  largest  of  the  water- 
lilies,  whose  immense  bright  green  leaves,  and  correspondingly  large  white  and 
pink  flowers  attain  their  greatest  perfection  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  British 
Guiana. 

All  the  three  colonies  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  unhealthiness,  but  it 
is  now  asserted  of  every  one  of  them  that  this  reputation  is  undeserved,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  climate  is  healthy  even  for  Europeans,  when  due  precautions 
are  taken.  An  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  a  particular  year  (1879)  is  never- 
theless noticed  in  a  recent  blue-book  relating  to  Dutch  Guiana  as  "  a  circumstance 
which  the  oldest  colonist  cannot  remember."  In  British  Guiana  the  ratio 
between  births  and  deaths  shows  on  an  average  of  years  a  considerable  natural 
increase  of  the  population.  The  range  of  temperature,  as  in  all  tropical  countries, 
is  small,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  90°  or  falling  below  75°  Fahr. 
The  year  is  not  so  regularly  divided  between  a  dry  and  a  rainy  season  as  it  is 
both  in  the  region  to  the  west  (Venezuela)  or  that  to  the  south-east  (the  Lower 
Amazon);  and  the  total  amount  of  annual  rainfall,  as  mentioned  in  the  general 
account  of  South  America,  is  greater  than  in  both  of  these  regions.  The  period 
from  July  or  August  to  November  is  that  in  which  least  rain  falls,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  rainfall  as  to  seasons  varies  considerably  in  different  years. 
All  the  observations,  it  should  be  stated,  belong  to  places  on  or  near  the  coast. 
Thunderstorms  are  frequent  at  certain  seasons,  but  hurricanes  are  unknown. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  has  a  coast-line  including  indentations  of  nearly  500 
miles,  and  the  level  country  bordering  on  the  coast  extends  from  ten  to  forty  miles 
inland,  till  it  is  arrested  by  a  range  of  low  sand-hills,  a  former  sea-beach.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  is  on  a  level  with  the  high-water  of  the  sea. 
To  be  made  fit  for  cultivation  these  lands  have  accordingly  to  be  converted  as 
in  Holland  into  polders,  by  draining  and  embankment;  and  as  the  surface  then 
sinks  fully  a  foot  below  the  level  of  high  water  it  becomes  necessary  to  pay 
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unremitting  attention  to  the  dams  and  sluices  to  keep  out  the  sea.  The  same 
precaution  is  necessary  even  on  the  land  side  to  protect  the  polders  against 
inundation  from  the  waters  that  collect  on  the  savannahs  of  the  interior  during 
the  rains.  The  total  area  of  empoldered  land  is  only  about  200,000  acres,  or 
less  than  ar^th  °f  the  estimated  area  of  the  colony,  and  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1879  was  scarcely  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  The  chief  object  of  culti- 
vation is  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  next  in  importance  are  cacao,  coffee,  and  coco- 
nuts for  export,  and  plantains  for  home  consumption.  Cattle  farms  also  are 
numerous,  and  besides  agricultural  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is 
annually  exported.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  rather  of  compulsory 
apprenticeship  in  Guiana  (in  1839)  cultivation  greatly  declined,  but  it  is  now 
extending,  chiefly  through  the  employment  of  coolie  labourers  from  India  and 
China,  partly  also  of  other  immigrants  from  the  West  Indies,  Madeira,  &c. 
Between  the  census  of  April  1871  and  the  end  of  1879  the  population  of  the 
colony  was  estimated  to  have  increased,  chiefly  by  immigration,  from  193,491  to 
248,110,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  At  the  census  about  three-fifths  of  the 
population  consisted  of  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  more  than  one-fifth  of 
immigrants  from  India.  The  whites  were  under  10,000.  The  aborigines, 
estimated  to  number  about  7000,  are  not  included  in  the  census. 

The  administration  of  this  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  court  of  policy,  consist- 
ing of  five  official  and  five  non- 
official  members.  The  official 
members  are  the  governor,  the 
attorney-general,  government 
secretary,  auditor-general,  and 
immigration  agent  general.  The 
non-official  members  are  selected 
as  vacancies  occur  by  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  court  from 
persons  nominated  by  a  body 
called  the  college  of  electors. 
Two  persons  are  nominated  for 
each  vacancy.  The  persons  chosen 
members  of  the  court  hold  office 
for  life,  or  until  they  quit  the 
colony.  The  college  of  electors 
consists  of  seven  members,  who 
are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  electoral  districts  who  possess 
a  certain  qualification.  Another 
body  of  six  members,  called  the  college  of  financial  representatives,  is  elected 
by  the  same  electors,  and  meets  once  a  year  in  combination  with  the  court 
of  policy  to  fix  the  taxation  for  the  year.  The  colony  is  divided  into  the  three 
counties  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo.  Education  is  nominally  com- 
pulsory, and  under  the  operation  of  the  law  making  it  so  the  school  attendance 
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is  increasing;  yet  in  1879  the  average  number  of  children  attending  school  was 
probably  under  a  fourth  of  those  of  school  age.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  which  has  a  population  of  about  40,000. 

The  first  settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Zealand  was  given,  was 
formed  by  the  Dutch,  about  1580,  on  the  river  Pomeroon,  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  the  estuary  of  the  Essequibo,  whence  they  spread  east  to  the  Essequibo 
and  Demerara.  In  1781  the  colony  was  taken  by  Sir  George  Kodney;  and 
after  repassing  more  than  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  it  has  remained 
with  the  British  since  1803. 

DUTCH  GUIANA  lies  to  the  east  of  British  Guiana,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Corantyn.  In  this  colony  the  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation 
is  even  smaller  than  it  is  in  British  Guiana,  a  consequence  chiefly  of  the  fact 
that  the  blow  given  to  agricultural  production  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  here 
of  more  recent  date  (1863).  Coolie  labourers  are  now  being  imported,  but 
another  check  has  been  given  to  the  revival  of  agriculture  by  the  discovery  in 
1874  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Marowyn  or  Maroni,  these 
deposits  now  attracting  a  considerable  number  of  labourers.  As  in  British 
Guiana  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  sugar,  but  cacao  is  relatively  of 
much  greater  consequence  as  a  plantation  product  here  than  in  the  former  colony. 
In  spite  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony  in  timber,  so  great  is  the  deficiency  of 
labour  that  the  import  of  that  commodity  sometimes  exceeds  the  export.  The 
government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  house  of  assembly.  The 
latter  is  composed  in  part  of  elected  members,  but  its  decisions  are  liable  to 
be  overruled  by  royal  decree.  The  colony  is  not  self-supporting,  the  mother- 
country  being  obliged  to  contribute  an  annual  subsidy  to  defray  part  of  the 
expenses  of  government.  The  first  settlement  was  formed  at  Surinam  by  the 
English,  but  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1666.  Since  then  it  has  been  mostly 
in  Dutch  hands,  though  the  whole  of  Dutch  Guiana  was  occupied  by  the  English 
from  1804  to  1815.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Paramaribo  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Surinam,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  most  of  the  settlements  are  situated. 
The  population  of  the  whole  colony  in  December  1875  was  51,000,  exclusive  of 
about  17,000  aborigines  and  maroons  or  bush-negroes,  the  latter  consisting  of 
fugitive  slaves  and  their  descendants.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  and  the  Europeans,  exclusive  of  soldiers  in  garrison 
and  seamen  in  harbour,  numbered  in  1875  only  about  700. 

FRENCH  GUIANA  is  the  easternmost  of  the  three  European  colonies  in  the 
north  of  South  America.  In  this  colony  the  discovery  of  gold  deposits  has  been 
even  more  hurtful  to  agricultural  industry  than  in  Dutch  Guiana.  This  metal 
has  been  obtained  on  the  Aprouague  since  1862,  and  more  recently  it  has  been 
discovered  also  on  the  Sinnamari  and  the  Mana;  and  in  1878  gold  furnished 
about  yfths  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports.  The  chief  objects  of  cultivation 
for  export  are  arnotto  and  cacao,  but  the  amount  of  these  commodities  now 
exported  is  very  trifling.  Since  1851  the  colony  has  been  used  by  the  French 
government  as  a  place  of  deportation  for  convicts,  but  those  sent  here  are  chiefly 
Arabs  (from  Algeria),  Anamites  (from  French  Cochin-China),  and  Negroes. 
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The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  military  commandant  and  a 
privy-council  The  first  settlements  by  the  French  in  Guiana  were  attempted 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  only  since  1674  that  this  territory  has 
been  a  colony  under  the  direct  control  of  the  French  government.  The  capital 
is  Cayenne,  which  has  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  total  population  of 
the  colony  in  1877  was  about  27,000,  which  was  made  up  of  much  the  same 
elements  as  that  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
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Venezuela  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  between  British  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  Colombia.  Until  1881  the  republic  was  divided  into  21  states, 
3  territories,  and  the  federal  district  of  Caracas;  but  in  that  year  Venezuela  was 
redivided  into  8  large  states,  each  subdivided  into  sections  or  districts  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  states,  in  addition  to  the  federal  district  1  colony  and  5 
territories.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  each  of  the  new  states 
and  territories  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1881;  the  areas  have  not  as 
yet  been  definitely  ascertained.  The  total  area  is  officially  set  down  at  439,250 
square  miles,  nearly  five  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 


Population, 

Population, 

1881. 

1881. 

STATES. 

Amazonas, 

18,060 

Guzman  Blanco, 

494,022 

Colon 

137 

Carabobo, 

159,851 

Yuruari, 

17,640 

Bermudez, 
Zamora, 

257,867 
236,371 

FEDERAL  DISTRICT, 

63,394 

Lara. 

233,752 

COLONY  OF  GUZMAN  BLANCO,    ... 

1,496 

L/os  Andes, 

293,108 

Falcon-Zulia,  ... 

187,051 

Total,         

2,075,254 

Bolivar, 

54,422 

TERRITOBIES. 

This  showed  an  increase  in  the 

Guarico, 

33,864 

population  over  the  census  of  1873 

Alto-Orinoco,  ... 

18,230 

of  291,051. 

Of  the  above  population  1,005,518  were  males  and  1,069,727  females.  The 
number  of  foreign  residents  was  34,916,  about  one-third  being  Spanish,  4041 
English,  3237  Italians,  3206  Dutch,  2186  French,  1171  Germans,  and  8729 
Colombians.  According  to  a  report  of  the  British  minister  for  1881  there  are 
whole  villages  of  British  subjects  in  the  gold  districts  of  Orinoco,  chiefly  from 
Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  upwards  of  6000  persons. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— A  little  beyond  the  south-west  frontier  of  Venezuela 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  western  strikes  northwards,  and  from  about  8°  30'  N.,  under  the  name  of! 
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Sierra  de  Perija,  a  range  of  moderate  elevation  rarely  exceeding  4000  feet  in 
height,  forms  the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  while  the  eastern 
and  more  important  branch,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida  (Snowy  Range 
of  Merida),  stretches  north-east  for  about  300  miles,  with  a  breadth  at  some 
parts  of  about  60  miles.  The  latter  is  an  immense  pile  of  rocks  rising  to 
the  limits  of  alpine  vegetation,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  above  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  Paramos  or  summit  plains  have  generally  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet,  and  the  loftiest  summit,  the  Picacho  de  la  Sierra,  attains  the  height 
of  15,022  feet.  Breaking  off  from  the  Snowy  Range  near  Trujillo  a  branch  runs 
north-east,  and  then  parallel  with  the  north  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
it.  The  Silla  de  Caracas  here  rises  to  more  than  8000  feet  in  height.  In  the 
south-east  of  Venezuela,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  lie  the  mountains 
of  Parime  or  Parima,  an  unexplored  region  overgrown  with  superb  forests.  From 
these  mountains  to  the  coast  chain  at  Caracas,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  extend  the  vast  plains  or  Llanos  already  described 
in  the  general  account  of  South  America.  As  there  mentioned  these  plains  are 
no  longer  the  treeless  expanses,  the  "  sea  of  grass,"  that  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Humboldt.  Treeless  tracts  are  not  indeed  entirely  wanting,  and  the  further 
one  advances  to  the  south  the  more  numerous  and  more  extensive  do  they 
become,  but  nowhere  are  they  sufficiently  large  to  reach  to  the  horizon,  nowhere 
does  one  come  in  sight  of  anything  answering  to  the  conception  which  Humboldt's 
descriptions  call  up.  The  trees  that  give  the  prevailing  aspect  to  the  Llanos,  as 
they  now  are,  are  sometimes  evergreen  oaks,  sometimes  mimosas.  South  of 
Calabozo  a  small  kind  of  palm,  known  as  the  uanera  palm,  which  furnishes  a 
building  material  for  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  also,  in  its  leaves,  when  dried, 
a  covering  for  their  roofs,  becomes  common  enough  to  form  what  might  almost 
be  called  woods.  The  whole  of  Venezuela,  except  the  alluvial  tracts  about  the 
Orinoco,  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  principal  rivers  are  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents. 
The  Orinoco,  though  about  1500  miles  in  length,  has  a  course  so  circuitous  that 
the  direct  distance  from  the  sources  to  the  mouth  is  only  about  900  miles.  Its 
delta  has  an  area  of  about  8500  square  miles,  and  is  intersected  by  about  fifty 
mouths,  only  seven  of  which  are  navigable,  and  only  one,  hence  called  the  Boca 
de  Navios  (Ship  Mouth),  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  distance  to  which  the 
river  is  navigable  is  upwards  of  900  miles,  the  navigation  being  first  interrupted 
by  the  cataracts  of  Atures.  Above  Atures  a  whole  series  of  cataracts  (raudales) 
occur  at  intervals  along  the  greater  part  of  the  northerly  course  of  the  river. 
The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  much  inferior  in  magnitude.  The 
chief  lakes  are  those  of  Maracaybo  and  Tacarigua  or  Valencia,  but  the  former 
is  rather  a  gulf  of  the  sea  than  a  lake. 

CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— Regarding  the  climate  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  general  account  of  South  America, 
except  that  the  change  that  has  taken  place  since  Humboldt's  time  in  the  vege- 
tation of  the  Llanos  seems  also  to  have  modified  to  some  little  extent  the  climate 
of  that  region.  Formerly  during  the  dry  season  the  sky  there  was  absolutely 
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cloudless  and  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  moisture,  but  now  heavy  dews  fall 
and  even  on  occasion  light  rains,  and  a  recent  traveller,  who  visited  the  Llanos 
during  the  dry  season,  states  that  he  never  once  saw  the  sky  quite  free  from 
clouds  for  twenty-four  hours  together  all  the  time  he  was  there  (from  the  llth 
to  the  24th  of  January).  At  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  rains  fall  heavily  with  little 
intermission  for  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year.  From  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  3300  feet  extends  the  region  of  palms,  among  which  may  be 
singled  out  for  particular  mention  the  Attalcea  funifera,  which  grows  on  the 
river  banks  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  is  valuable  from  yielding  the 
fibre  called  piassaba,  out  of  which  are  made  cables  not  liable  to  injury  by  water. 
Mingled  with  the  palms  are  cactuses  of  candelabra  forms,  sensitive  mimosas,  the 
pine-apple,  the  cow-tree  (Brosimum  Galactodendron),  a  lofty  tree  belonging  to  the 
bread-fruit  family  which  yields  a  juice  closely  resembling  in  its  appearance  and 
qualities  the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  hence  very  generally  used  where  the  tree 
grows  as  an  article  of  food;  the  mahogany,  and  the  trees  and  other  plants 
yielding  sarsaparilla,  copaiba,  dragon's  blood,  tolu  balsam  (a  drug  allied  to  the 
balsam  of  Peru),  sassafras,  and  other  drugs,  besides  caoutchouc,  which  is  obtained 
from  several  trees,  various  resins  and  dyes,  tonka  beans,  &c.  Sarsaparilla  grows 
in  remarkable  abundance  in  the  south-west  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Inirida.  Starting  from  an  elevation  of  generally  2000  feet  are  the  forests  of  the 
cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  tree,  the  aromatic  vanilla,  the  plantain,  &c.  Trees 
grow  stunted  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  where  all  the  grains  of  temperate 
regions  attain  perfection.  At  the  height  of  13,700  feet  only  lichens  and  hepaticas 
cover  the  rocks. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  or 
to  the  demands  of  commerce  are  the  coffee-plant,  the  cacao-tree,  the  coco-nut,  to- 
bacco, maize,  of  which  two  crops  are  gathered  in  the  year,  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo. 
For  commercial  purposes  the  staple  agricultural  product  is  coffee,  the  export 
of  which  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years.  It  is  grown 
both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills,  but  that  grown  on  the  hills  is  both  heavier 
and  of  finer  flavour  than  that  grown  in  the  valleys.  Next  after  coffee,  cacao, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  exported.  Sugar  is  now 
hardly  exported  at  all,  but  it  is  still  largely  grown  for  home  consumption,  a 
coarse  brown  kind  (little  purified),  called  papelon,  forming  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  production  of  indigo  has  greatly 
declined.  The  Llanos  are  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and 
except  in  favoured  spots  here  and  there,  on  which  bananas  and  plantains  are 
grown,  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  number  of  cattle  reared  has  greatly 
declined  from  what  it  once  was  in  consequence  of  the  political  disturbances  that 
have  agitated  the  land.  The  number  of  horses  has  been  tremendously  reduced 
from  another  cause.  In  1843  a  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  broke 
out  among  them,  and  diminished  their  numbers,  it  was  estimated,  by  six  or 
seven  millions.  It  attacked  not  only  horses,  but  also  mules,  asses,  and  other 
quite  different  mammals,  such  as  monkeys  and  rodents,  especially  the  capybara. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  pestilence  was  the  laming  of  the  hind-legs  or  lower 
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extremities  of  the  animals  attacked.  In  general  the  wild  animals  are  the  same 
as  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  South  America.  The  mosquito  is  here  a  fearful  pest, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  this  insect  does  more  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
population  than  even  the  heat  and  the  malaria.  The  fauna  of  the  Llanos  is  very 
scanty. 

Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper,  but  the  first  and  the 
last  are  the  only  metals  now  produced  to  any  extent,  an  English  company 
working  copper-mines  at  Aroa  about  30  miles  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Triste. 
Coal  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  abundant  in  many  of  the  coast  districts;  salt 
mines  are  found  in  the  same  districts ;  asphalt  and  petroleum  abound  round  Lake 
Maracaybo,  phosphate  of  guano  is  obtained  on  the  island  of  Orchilla,  and  soda 
from  a  lagoon  near  Lagunilla  in  the  province  of  Merida. 

COMMERCE,  &c.— The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Germany, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Germany  and  the  United  States  receive 
the  bulk  of  the  exports,  but  Great  Britain  sends  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
imports  (chiefly  manufactured  articles)  than  any  other  country.  Besides  the 
agricultural  products  already  mentioned  the  principal  articles  of  export  are 
hides,  dye-woods,  and  gold  and  specie.  The  chief  ports  are  La  Guayra  (the 
port  of  Caracas)  and  Puerto  Cabello.  The  only  railway  yet  opened  is  one  of  70 
miles  in  length,  from  Tucacas  to  the  copper-mines  of  Aroa.  The  monetary 
unit  of  Venezuela  is  the  venezolano  of  the  approximate  value  of  4s.,  and  divided 
into  100  centavas.  The  French  metric  system  is  the  legal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  but  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  in  general  use. 

PEOPLE,  &c.— The  population  is  of  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro  origin,  either 
of  pure  or  mixed  blood.  The  white  inhabitants  of  pure  blood  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  one  per  cent,  while  the  remainder  of  the  population  are  mestizoes, 
mulattoes,  and  other  mixed  breeds.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Indians  lead 
an  independent  life  free  from  all  control  of  the  state.  The  Negroes,  as  in  other 
parts  of  America,  were  originally  introduced  as  slaves,  but  are  now  all  free.  The 
whites,  Negroes,  and  mulattoes,  are  mainly  confined  to  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  further  south  one  goes  the  more  frequent  and  distinct  do  the  traces  of  Indian 
blood  become.  The  most  populous  part  of  Venezuela  is  that  round  Caracas 
and  extending  westwards  from  that  town  along  the  coast,  the  valleys  and  table- 
lands of  which  region  are  the  chief  seats  of  cultivation  in  the  confederacy.  The  old 
states  of  Carabobo  and  Guzman  Blanco  occupying  this  part  of  the  federal  territory 
contain  along  with  the  federal  district  of  Caracas  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population,  although  the  whole  area  comprised  by  them  is  little  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of  Venezuela. 

The  religion  of  the  state  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  government  has  the  right 
of  presentation  to  livings,  but  subject  to  the  right  of  confirmation  by  the  pope. 
Complete  religious  freedom  is  allowed.  Civil  marriages  have  been  obligatory 
since  1873,  and  the  monasteries  have  been  closed  since  1874.  Since  1870 
increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  education,  and  the  elementary  schools  have 
been  multiplied  and  improved.  A  tolerably  well  equipped  university  exists  at 
Caracas. 
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GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  constitution  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  each  state  or  province  having  its  own  legislature  and  execu- 
tive, its  own  budget,  &c.  The  legislature  for  the  whole  republic  consists  in  a 
congress  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  former 
composed  of  two  members  for  each  state,  and  the  latter  of  one  member  for 
every  25,000  inhabitants  in  each  state.  At  the  head  of  the  executive  is  a 
president,  elected  for  four  years.  The  territories  are  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  executive.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties.  There 
is  a  considerable  foreign  debt  contracted  chiefly  in  Britain,  and  no  interest 
has  been  paid  on  the  greater  part  of  it  since  1865.  The  regular  army  is 
small,  but  every  citizen  from  18  to  45  inclusive  must  be  enrolled  in  the  national 
militia. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  capital  of  Venezuela  is  Caracas  (49,000),  which  stands 
behind  a  mountain-chain  at  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  about 
16  miles  distant  from  its  port  of  La  Guayra,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
good  road.  On  the  26th  of  March  1812  the  city  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  by  which  several  thousand  people  perished.  The  town  next  in 
importance  is  Valencia  (29,000),  finely  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  It  has  a  noble  old  church.  Barquisimeto  (26,000),  about  80 
miles  to  the  south-west,  is  the  town  next  in  size,  and  the  only  other  town  with 
a  population  above  20,000  is  Maracaybo  (22,000),  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  Eepublic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830  by 
secession  from  the  other  members  of  the  free  state  founded  by  Bolivar  within 
the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  New  Granada.  (See  COLOMBIA.)  Since  1847 
it  has  suffered  greatly  from  intestine  dissensions,  leading  to  an  almost  continuous 
civil  war,  through  the  struggles  of  the  rival  parties  of  the  Unionists  and  Feder- 
alists, the  former  desiring  a  strong  central  government,  and  the  latter  the  greatest 
possible  independence  of  the  various  states. 
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The  United  States  of  Colombia  (Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia)  lie  to  the  west 
of  Venezuela,  and  form  like  it  a  federal  republic.  The  territory  embraced  by 
this  republic  is  made  up  of  the  north-western  part  of  South  America  together 
with  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  belongs  geographically  to  North  America. 
Along  the  south  and  east  boundaries  there  is  a  large  extent  of  disputed 
territory,  so  that  the  official  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  republic  is  nearly 
two-thirds  greater  than  that  of  the  editors  of  the  Erdbevolkerung.  This  latter 
estimate  assigns  to  Colombia  an  area  equal  to  about  three  and  a  half  times  the 
area  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  table  shows  the  details  as  given  in  the 
sixth  number  of  the  publication  just  mentioned: — 
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Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population, 
Census  of  1870. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 
Isthmus  of  Panam^, 
Territory  S.  Andres  y  Providencia,... 
Cauca, 

31,578 
15 
52000 

221,052 
3,530 
435  078 

7 
237 
g 

Antioquia, 

22,317 

365  974 

16 

Bolivar,    ...          ...          ...          ...           ) 

S241  704      ) 

Territory  Bolivar,      ...          ...           \ 
Magdalena,         ...         ...         ...          j 
Territory  Goajira,      
Territory  Nevada  y  Motilones,         ) 
Santander, 

21,000 

24,440 
16,500 

7,751      1 
I       85,255      i 
\         8,390      V 
(         3,673      } 
425  427 

12 

4 
26 

Boyacd,    ...         ...         ...         ...          ) 

(     482  874      ) 

Territory  Casanare,    ...          ...           \ 
Cundinamarca,    ... 

17,000 
8,500 

|       26,066      \ 
409,602 

30 

Tolima,    

18000 

230  891 

Territory  S.  Martin,  ) 
Territory  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,         \ 
Uncivilized  Indians,  about 

109,000 

(         4,056      ) 

1           ?           1 
50,000 

? 

Total  (in  round  numbers),  .  .  . 

320,000 

3,000,000 

9 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— According  to  the  conformation  of  its  surface  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  regions,  namely,  the  elevated  region 
of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  west,  and  that  of  the  low-lying  lands  in  the  east.  The 
former  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  and  presents  a  richly  diversi- 
fied surface.  The  Andes  are  here  composed  of  three  mountain-chains,  which 
stretch  northwards  running  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  inclosing  between 
them  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Cauca  and  Magdalena.  The  central  chain,  or 
Cordillera  of  Quindiu  and  Suma  Paz,  contains  the  culminating  point  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  volcano  of  Tolima,  in  A°  46'  N.,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
18,270  feet.  In  the  western  chain  are  the  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sotara  near 
Popayan,  and  Cumbal  on  the  frontier  of  Ecuador,  all  rising  to  nearly  15,000  feet 
or  above  it.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  other  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes are  not  uncommon,  though  not  so  destructive  as  in  Central  America  All 
the  principal  heights  are  composed  of  trachytes.  In  the  north  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Isthmus  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  form  isolated  mountain 
groups  of  smaller  extent.  The  former  range  is  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
seldom  exceeding  1000  feet  until  it  approaches  Costa  Rica,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui  rises  to  above  10,000  feet.  The  latter  mountain - 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  attains  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  Andes  in 
Colombia,  It  incloses  a  valley  16,000  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  pass  at  the 
height  of  17,000  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  lowlands  belongs  to  the 
Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  but  the  tract  in  the  south-east  is  part  of  the  Amazon 
basin. 

RIVERS.— The  two  great  rivers  of  Colombia  are  the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca, 
both  of  which  flow  northwards,  and  entirely  within  the  country.  The  former 
receives  the  waters  of  the  latter  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  Magdalena  is  navigable  from  Honda,  540  miles  above  its  mouth,  but  the 
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navigation  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  impetuosity  of  its  course,  the  number 
of  its  shallows  and  sandbanks,  and  the  great  and  sudden  variations  in  its  depth 
and  the  situation  of  its  bed.  Regular  navigation  cannot  be  maintained  for  even 
half  the  distance  to  Honda,  and  in  the  middle  course  of  the  river  navigation  is 
almost  entirely  stopt  for  several  months  in  the  year.  At  and  above  Honda  the 
navigation  is  frequently  interrupted  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  navigation 
of  the  Cauca  is  similarly  interrupted  till  it  reaches  Antioquia.  The  Atrato, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  the  only  other  navigable  stream 
of  importance  in  the  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  country.  It  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  for  96  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  for  river  steamers  it  is  said 
to  be  navigable  250  miles. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  is  naturally  as  varied  as  the  surface  of  the  country. 
At  Honda,  nearly  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  so  intense  is  the  heat  that  the  hand 
cannot  be  held  on  a  stone  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  even  the  waters  of  the 
Magdalena  are  warm.  At  Mompox,  about  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdaleua,  the  sea-breeze  ceases,  and  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  up  to  Honda, 
350  miles,  is  made  under  the  most  oppressive  atmosphere  conceivable  through 
myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  other  stinging  insects.  The  yellow  fever  is  endemic 
at  Cartagena  and  on  the  west  coast.  On  the  elevated  country,  as  the  plain 
of  Bogota,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is  perfectly  salubrious,  and  the 
temperature  seems  that  of  eternal  spring.  Only  the  highest  peaks  rise  above  the 
snow-line,  which  on  Tolima  is  at  the  height  of  about  15,300  feet.  The  tierra 
fria,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  elevated  regions,  and  the  tierra 
templada  a  still  greater  extent  of  country  lower  down,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface,  including  all  the  coast-lands,  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Cauca  and  Magdalena,  and  the  eastern  plains,  belongs  to  the  tierra  caliente. 

PRODUCTIONS.— The  flora  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  Sterile  tracts  of  great 
extent  are  altogether  wanting.  The  only  barren  parts  indeed  are  the  Paramos, 
or  cold,  dry,  and  windy,  mountain  plains.  The  limit  of  trees  reaches  on  Tolima 
to  about  10,000  feet;  that  of  barley  is  about  1000  feet  lower.  A  great  part  of 
the  country  is  still  covered  with  virgin  forests,  which  yield  excellent  building-wood, 
more  especially  a  kind  of  cedar  admirably  adapted  for  ship-building;  Peruvian 
bark,  the  best  qualities  of  which  are  obtained  from  an  elevation  of  from  2800 
to  3200  feet;  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  several  trees;  divi-divi,  the  pods  of  a 
tree  (Ccesalpinia  coriaria)  of  the  same  genus  as  Brazil-wood;  vanilla,  &c.  Palms 
grow  at  the  height  of  8300  feet  and  even  in  some  cases  higher.  Among  them 
are  at  least  two  characteristic  species,  the  lofty  wax-palm  (Ceroxylon  andicola), 
which  ascends  nearly  to  the  lower  snow-limit,  and  has  its  bark  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  a  white  waxy  substance,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  the 
low-growing  Phytdephas  macrocarpa,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  mountains 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  and  yields  another  commercial 
product,  known  as  vegetable  ivory,  which  is  the  hardened  albumen  (almost  pure 
cellulose)  of  the  seeds.  Maize,  bananas,  and  plantains  are  the  chief  articles  of 
food.  Rice  is  little  cultivated,  and  wheat  still  less,  and  not  enough  cacao  is  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  home  consumption.  Tobacco  and  coffee  are  the  only  vege- 
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table  products  grown  to  any  great  extent  for  export,  the  latter  thriving 
admirably  in  the  tierra  fria.  Indigo  and  cotton  also  thrive,  and  sugar  is  grown 
in  the  lower  valleys,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  even  to  meet  the  home 
demand.  Erythroxylon  Coca,  a  bush  whose  leaves  are  as  universally  chewed  as  a 
stimulant  in  the  north-western  parts  of  South  America  as  the  betel-nut  is  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  is  also  largely  cultivated. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  various  and  abundant,  though  still 
imperfectly  explored.  The  first  place  belongs  to  gold,  which  is  found  in  exten- 
sive beds  in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  confederacy,  but  most  abundantly  in 
Antioquia.  In  this  state  it  is  diffused  everywhere,  but  the  most  important  mines 
are  in  the  north  and  north-east,  though  nearer  the  centre  stands  the  town  of 
Santa  Rosa  de  Osos,  which  is  described  as  "  built  on  gold,"  and  is  almost  com- 
pletely undermined.  Silver  also  is  abundant  in  the  same  state,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  which  in  precious  metals  amounts  to  about  £600,000.  The  silver 
mine  of  Zancudo,  near  Medellin,  the  state-capital,  is  the  richest  of  all  the  mines 
in  Antioquia.  Silver  is  likewise  mined  at  Santa  Anna  near  Mariquita,  in  Cun- 
dinamarca,  platinum  at  Choco  in  Cauca,  copper  at  Moniquira  in  the  elevated  plain 
of  Bogota.  In  the  same  plain  there  are  enormous  beds  of  rock-salt.  Coal  and 
iron  are  pretty  widely  distributed.  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  Eio 
Hacha  with  the  mining  of  the  former  mineral,  and  iron-mines  have  been  opened 
and  even  smelting  furnaces  erected  at  Samaca  in  the  state  of  Boyaca.  Emeralds 
are  found  near  Muzo,  in  Boyaca,  and  fine  amber,  sometimes  in  pieces  nearly 
15  Ibs.  weight,  not  far  from  Honda.  Further,  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  coral 
are  obtained  on  the  coasts.  Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist — 
Panama  hats,  mats,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths  being  almost  the  only  articles  that 
can  be  mentioned  in  this  class. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia 
is  far  behind  what  might  be  expected  from  its  wealth  in  vegetable  and  mineral 
products.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are 
gold,  Peruvian  bark,  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  straw  hats,  caoutchouc,  and  cotton;  and 
the  countries  to  which  these  products  are  principally  sent  are  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  foreign  commerce  is  the  deficiency  of  the  communications.  At  present  the 
Magdalena  may  be  said  to  form  the  only  great  highway  to  the  interior.  An 
English  company  has  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Bogota 
to  Paturia  on  the  Magdalena,  but  at  present  the  only  railways  in  the  country 
are  one  of  about  18  miles  in  length  constructed  by  a  German  company  to  connect 
the  seaport  of  Sabinalla  with  the  river-port  of  Barranquilla  on  the  Magdalena, 
the  two  places  being  separated  by  sandbanks  not  passable  by  ships;  and  one 
of  about  47  miles  in  length  constructed  by  an  American  company  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  from  Aspinwall  or  Colon  to  Panama,  and  designed  as  a 
means  of  international  commerce  rather  than  as  an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
Colombia  itself.  At  present  there  is  a  project  for  still  further  facilitating  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  same  isthmus.  This 
project  has  long  been  debated,  and  various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for 
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bringing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  into  connection  by  water  either  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  across  other  parts  of  Central  America;  and  in  1879  a 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  one  or  other  of  these 
schemes  decided  on  adopting  that  for  cutting  a  canal  without  locks  and  without 
tunnels  from  Limon  or  Navy  Bay  (near  Aspinwall)  to  the  roadstead  of  Panama, 
the  canal  thus  following  a  route  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  railway.  A 
beginning  has  actually  been  made  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme,  but 
various  difficulties  still  stand  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  In  the  United 
States  the  scheme  is  regarded  with  no  favour,  the  Nicaragua  route  being  the  one 
preferred  there  for  a  canal.  Meantime  a  third  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  oceans  has  been  projected,  namely  a  ship-railway  across  the  isthmus,  by 
which  the  projector  promises  to  convey  the  largest  ships  on  carriages  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  monetary  unit  of  Colombia  is  the  peso  of  the  value  of  about  4s.  The 
legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  French  metric  system  (introduced 
in  1857),  but  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  those  in  ordinary  use. 
The  number  of  letters  annually  delivered  in  the  republic  is  equal  to  only  about 
one  for  every  six  of  the  population. 

PEOPLE,  &c.— About  53  per  cent  of  the  population  is  estimated  to  consist  of 
whites  and  mestizos  in  whom  European  blood  predominates,  about  17  per  cent 
of  ladinos,  or  people  of  mixed  European  and  Indian  blood  with  a  predominance 
of  the  latter,  about  17  per  cent  of  zambos  or  people  of  mixed  Indian  and  Negro 
race,  and  the  remainder  of  Negroes  and  uncivilized  Indians.  The  number  ot 
the  latter  is  variously  estimated;  the  Erdbevolkerung  estimate  is  50,000.  The 
inhabitants  of  Colombia  are  said  to  be  distinguished  in  general  by  cleverness, 
gaiety,  and  hospitality.  The  native  whites  of  Antioquia  are  credited  with  better 
business  habits  and  capacities  than  are  usually  met  with  among  South  Americans. 
The  most  thickly  populated  part  of  Colombia  is  the  middle  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Magdalena  from  Bogotd  downwards  together  with  the  tract  on  the  left  of 
the  Meta  east  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  The  states  of  Cundinamarca,  Santander, 
and  Boyaca  with  the  territory  of  Casanare  occupying  this  region  contain  nearly 
45  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  confederacy,  though  covering  only 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  area.  The  territory  east  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and 
south  of  the  Meta  is  very  thinly  peopled.  It  is  here  that  the  wild  Indians  are 
chiefly  found.  On  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  there  are  reserves  of  the 
Arhuacos  and  Motilones  Indians  under  direct  Federal  control. 

As  in  all  the  other  states  of  South  America  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevail- 
ing religion.  Perfect  toleration  is  granted,  however,  to  other  creeds.  Education 
is  in  general  in  a  very  backward  condition. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  constitution,  dated  8th  May,  1863,  vests  the 
executive  authority  in  a  president  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  legislative  in  a 
congress  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  con- 
sists of  three  representatives  of  each  of  the  nine  states.  The  vice-president  of 
the  republic,  who  succeeds  the  president  in  case  of  accident,  is  chairman  of  the 
senate.  The  house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  each  state 
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being  considered  as  a  single  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000, 
and  an  additional  one  for  every  complete  20,000  inhabitants.  Each  state  has  a 
separate  legislature  and  executive.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs 
duties,  the  salt  mines,  and  subventions  paid  by  the  railway  companies.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  revenue  is  required  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  debt.  The  federal 
army  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  2000  men,  and  in  case  of  war  each  state  is 
bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  one  per  cent  of  its  population. 

CHIEF  TOWNS—Bogota  (41,000),  formerly  called  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  is  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  two  lofty 
mountains  on  the  San  Francisco  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  at  the 
height  of  8800  feet  above  the  sea.  On  account  of  this  elevation  it  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate,  the  temperature  rarely  rising  higher  than  59°  Fahr.  The 
houses  are  strongly  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  are  all  low  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  the  site  to  earthquakes.  The  town  was  founded  by  Quesada  in  1538. 
Medellin  (20,000),  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Antioquia,  lies  between  the  western 
and  central  Cordilleras  at  the  height  of  5000  feet.  Socorro  (16,000)  is  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Boyaca,  and  Panama  (18,000)  of  that  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  town,  though  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Panama  railway,  has  greatly 
declined  from  the  prosperity  enjoyed  when  Spain  was  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
and  contains  many  relics  of  her  former  grandeur  to  which  the  generally 
miserable  appearance  of  the  modern  town  presents  a  very  unpleasing  contrast. 
Aspinwall  or  Colon,  the  other  terminus  of  the  railway,  was  founded  only  at  the 
time  when  the  construction  of  the  railway  was  commenced,  and  though  from 
its  position  well  known  by  name  consists  of  only  a  few  wretched  huts  situated 
amidst  unhealthy  marshes. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— The  territory  now  forming  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  was  conquered  in  1536  by  the  Spanish  under  Quesada,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  Grenada,  after  his  native  place.  As  a  Spanish  colony  it  was  at  first 
a  dependency  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima,  but  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  made  a  separate  viceroyalty,  to  which  Ecuador  was  attached  as  the  presi- 
dency of  Quito.  In  1811  New  Grenada  declared  its  independence  of  Spain,  and 
being  joined  by  Venezuela  (the  captain-generalship  of  Caracas)  formed  the  first 
republic  of  New  Grenada  in  1819.  Ecuador,  however,  was  still  under  Spanisli 
yoke,  but  in  1822  it  also  was  liberated  and  joined  to  the  new  republic.  But  the 
union  did  not  last  long.  In  1830  the  three  states  finally  separated  into  three 
republics,  and  in  the  following  year  a  constitution  was  proclaimed  for  Colombia 
by  which  it  was  made  an  undivided  state.  But  in  1853  disturbances  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  which  the  single  republic  became  dissolved  in  1857  into  a 
confederation  of  semi-independent  states.  By  the  convention  subsequently 
assembled  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution,  the  present  name  of  the  state  was 
adopted  in  place  of  that  of  New  Grenada.  Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution  disturbances  have  been  frequent. 
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Ecuador  is  a  republic  lying  between  Colombia  on  the  north  and  Peru  on  the 
south,  but  having  a  very  indefinite  boundary  on  the  east,  as  well  as  the  north- 
east and  south-east.  Brazil  claims  no  territory  further  west  than  the  meridian 
of  Tabatinga  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maranon  and  Javari  (about  70°  w.  Ion.); 
but  though  the  government  of  Ecuador  lays  claim  to  the  territory  stretching 
eastwards  to  that  line,  Colombia  is  also  a  claimant  for  the  portion  on  the  north- 
east, and  Peru  for  that  on  the  south-east;  and  according  to  a  communication 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for 
March,  1880,  the  rivers  Coca  and  Napo  mark  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
actually  occupied  by  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  the  remaining  territory  on 
the  north-east  being  left  to  Colombia.  The  area  assigned  to  the  mainland 
of  Ecuador  by  the  editors  of  the  Erdbevolkerung,  an  area  considerably  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  obtained  by  planimetrical 
calculation  from  a  map  which  carries  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ecuador  to  the 
Brazilian  frontier.  The  details  are  shown  in  a  table  below.  Besides  the 
mainland  territory  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  possesses  the  Galapagos  (Turtle) 
Islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  about  2950  square  miles,  or  nearly  ten  times 
that  of  the  island  of  Anglesey.  Formerly  these  islands  were  uninhabited,  but 
now  they  contain  a  population  of  50  or  60,  who  employ  themselves  in  collecting 
archil,  a  lichen  used  as  a  dye. 


Esmeraldas,  .  .  . 

Area  in 

square  miles. 

Population,  es- 
timated for  1878. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

7,440 
5,760 
11,505 
11,623 
9,035 
7,379 
5,545 
11,309 
10,320 

168,470 

10,000 
67,852 
94,442 
93,659 
120,280 
101,282 
128,310 
100,000 
100,000 

130,208 
200,000 

H 

12 
8 
8 
13 
14 
23 
9 
10 

^ 

Manavi, 

Guayas, 

Imbabura 

Pichincha,  with  Quito, 
Leon, 

Chimborazo, 
Azuay,  with  Cuer^a, 
Loja, 

Los  Kios,           ,           i     /^  •     j 
m.                        formerly  Oriente,  ... 
Tunguragua, 

Uncivilized  Indians, 
Total  (in  round  numbers),  .  .  . 

248,000 

1,146,000 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  coast-line  of  Ecuador  is  about  415  miles  in 
length,  but  besides  a  few  tolerable  anchorages  has  only  one  considerable  inden- 
tation, namely  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  in  the  south.  The  interior  falls,  as  regards 
the  surface,  into  three  sections — the  coast  plains,  the  mountain  region,  and  the 
plains  on  the  east.  The  elevated  region  of  Ecuador  is  formed  by  a  double  range 
of  snow-clad  mountains — several  of  them  active  volcanoes — which  inclose  a 
longitudinal  valley,  with  a  total  length  of  about  270  miles  and  an  average 
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breadth  of  22  miles,  and  varying  in  elevation  from  8500  to  13,900  feet.  It  is 
divided  by  transverse  barriers  into  the  three  elevated  plains  of  Quito,  Ambato, 
and  Cuen9a.  The  most  elevated  of  these  mountains  are,  in  the  western  range, 
Chimborazo,  Iliniza,  and  Cotacachi,  the  lowest  of  which  is  above  16,000  feet;  in 
the  eastern  range,  Cayambi,  Antisana,  and  Cotopaxi,  the  lowest  of  which  rises 
to  not  less  than  19,000  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  mountains  in  the 
western  range  is  lower  than  on  the  eastern,  but  the  highest  mountain  of  all  is 
Chimborazo,  in  the  western  range.  Its  height,  according  to  the  measurement 
of  Humboldt,  is  21,424  feet,  but  according  to  the  more  recent  trigonometrical 
observations  of  government  engineers  of  Ecuador,  21,060  feet  Cotopaxi, 
though  not  the  highest,  is  the  most  conspicuous  peak  in  this  most  remarkable 
region  of  the  Andes.  It  attracts  the  eye  at  once,  being  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
truncated  cone,  presenting  a  uniform,  unfurrowed  field  of  snow  of  resplendent 
brightness.  It  is  not  to  its  beauty,  however,  that  it  owes  its  celebrity,  but  to 
its  terrific  eruptions,  which,  recurring  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  totally  changed  the  face  of  the  south  part  of 
the  valley  of  Ambato,  overturning  the  towns  or  burying  them  under  scorise  and 
ashes.  Pichincha,  which,  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  was  an  active  vol- 
cano, rises  immediately  above  the  plain  of  Quito.  Its  crater  is  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  may  be  viewed  by  a  spectator  from  the  precipitous  rocks 
which  form  its  brim.  Thus  seen  it  is  quite  black  within,  while  its  upper  edges 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  most  active  of  all  the  volcanoes  in  the  land  is 
Sangai,  which  stands  by  itself  to  the  east  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  Besides 
being  exposed  to  destructive  volcanic  eruptions,  Ecuador  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, which  are  often  still  more  destructive.  The  most  considerable  rivers 
all  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  Of  the  coast  streams  the  longest  is  the 
Rio  Esmeraldas,  which  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Quito  and  breaks  through  the 
Western  Cordillera. 

CLIMATE— The  plains  in  the  east  and  west  are  extremely  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  moist  and  unhealthy.  Rain  falls  there  more  or  less  all  the  year  round, 
and  clear  days  are  rare.  On  the  plateau,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  uniformly 
temperate.  Round  Quito,  about  9540  feet  above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  from  about  41°  to  64°  Fahr.,  yet  on  account  of  the  frequent  variations 
of  temperature  the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  healthy  in  that  locality  as  might  be 
expected.  Rain  falls  chiefly  between  December  and  May,  while  the  months  from 
June  to  November  are  for  the  most  part  dry,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
those  in  which  the  most  violent  winds  occur.  The  amount  of  the  rainfall  here 
is  abundant,  rain  falling  generally  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon,  though  it  is 
rarely  so  long  continued  or  so  heavy  as  to  mar  seriously  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  the  usually  bright  sky  and  delicious  atmosphere.  The  country  round 
Guayaquil  is  inundated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  rainy  season  (July),  after  which 
it  remains  for  some  months  a  pestilential  marsh,  from  which  issue  incredible 
multitudes  of  mosquitoes  and  other  noxious  insects,  as  well  as  reptiles.  The 
height  of  the  snow-line  on  Chimborazo  in  1°  30'  S.  is  about  15,900  feet. 

PRODUCTIONS.— Dense  forests,  in  which  palms  and  Cycadaceae  predominate, 
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occupy  the  low-lying  plains  and  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  a  consider- 
able height.  On  Chimborazo  the  cinchona  tree  reaches  as  high  as  9500  feet, 
and  tree-like  Composites  ascend  to  about  13,500  feet.  The  interior  plateau,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  scantily  supplied  with  wood,  and  in  part  quite  destitute  of 
trees;  but  it  is  here  that  the  cultivated  land  of  Ecuador  chiefly  lies  and  the 
population  is  most  thickly  congregated.  The  chief  products  cultivated  here  are 
potatoes,  quinoa  (a  product  grown  still  more  abundantly  in  Peru  and  Chile), 
barley,  wheat,  and  European  fruits.  Barley  is  grown  on  Chimborazo  to  the 
height  of  11,800  feet.  In  the  lower  regions  (below  3000  feet)  are  grown  all  the 
food  products  of  tropical  climates,  and  for  export  cacao  and  coffee.  The  sugar- 
cane has  been  grown  as  high  as  7500  feet. 

The  flora  of  the  Galapagos  presents  some  striking  peculiarities.  Although 
situated  on  the  equator  they  have  no  palms,  in  which  respect  they  agree  with 
the  other  two  tropical  islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  and  they  are  like- 
wise destitute  of  members  of  the  plantain,  ginger,  and  arum  families,  all  of 
which  are  abundantly  represented  on  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  mainland. 
Further,  there  is  a  very  sharp  contrast  between  the  higher  and  lower  flora  of 
these  islands.  Scarcely  a  dozen  species  are  common  to  both. 

In  minerals  Ecuador  is  not  so  rich  as  the  other  states  of  South  America. 
Both  gold  and  silver  exist  and  are  produced  to  some  extent,  and  lead,  quick- 
silver (cinnabar),  and  sulphur  are  the  most  important  of  the  other  minerals. 
Manufactures  are  as  insignificant  as  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  most 
important  being  here  as  there  the  so-called  Panama  hats  and  various  articles 
made  from  palm-straw  or  the  fibre  of  the  agave. 

COMMERCE,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c.— The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
is  centred  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  and  is  of  very  inconsiderable  amount.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  cacao  (more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  value),  cascarilla  (the  bark  of  Croton  Eleutheria,  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark),  vegetable  ivory,  caoutchouc,  straw 
hats,  coffee,  hides,  &c.  Of  late  the  bark  of  the  mango-tree  has  begun  to  be 
exported  as  a  material  for  tanning.  Among  the  imports  flour,  chiefly  from 
Chile,  has  a  prominent  place  beside  manufactured  articles.  The  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a  large  part  of  the  cacao  is  sent  to 
Spain.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Yaguache,  18  miles  north-east  of 
Guayaquil,  to  the  river  Chimbo.  The  chief  coin  is  the  peso  or  piastre,  of  the 
value  of  about  4s.,  but  the  money  in  circulation  is  principally  that  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  introduced  in  1856. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — In  this  state  the  Indians  are  more  numerous  and  people  with 
Negro  blood  less  so  than  in  the  South  American  states  hitherto  treated  of.  The 
total  population  and  the  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed cannot  indeed  be  stated  with  anything  like  certainty,  since  there  has  been 
no  census  of  Ecuador  since  1856;  but  according  to  estimate  whites  of  Spanish 
descent  and  mestizoes  make  up  about  47  per  cent  of  the  population,  civilized 
Indians  about  35  per  cent,  uncivilized  Indians  about  16  per  cent,  and  Negroes 
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and  persons  with  Negro  blood  about  4  per  cent.  The  western  section  of  the 
state,  that  is,  all  except  the  eastern  plains,  contains  nearly  all  the  settled  popula- 
tion, and  has  86  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  state  on  32  per  cent 
of  the  surface,  according  to  the  estimate  given  of  the  area  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Almost  all  the  whites  and  mestizoes  and  civilized  Indians  are  found 
on  the  plateau  and  round  Guayaquil.  The  civilized  Indians  form  the  tribe  of  the 
Quitu,  and  still  retain  for  the  most  part  their  old  language,  a  dialect  of  the 
Quichoa.  The  uncivilized  Indians  belong  to  various  tribes.  The  Negroes  are 
chiefly  found  on  the  west  coast.  Education  is  quite  as  far  behind  as  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  if  not  further.  The  Indians  grow  up  entirely  without 
instruction,  and  have  sunk  in  the  scale  of  civilization  since  the  separation  of 
Ecuador  from  Spain.  There  is  a  university  at  Quito. 

GOVERNMENT,  CHIEF  TOWNS,  &c.— Ecuador  has  formed  an  independent 
republic  since  1830.  (See  COLOMBIA.)  By  its  constitution,  dated  March  31, 
1843,  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  members 
of  both  of  which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the  executive  in  a  president 
elected  for  four  years 
by  a  body  of  900 
electors  returned  by 
the  people  for  the 
purpose.  The  con- 
gress meets  annually 
at  Quito  on  the  15th 
of  September,  and 
the  president  has  no 
right  to  summon  or 
dissolve  it,  or  to 
shorten  or  prorogue 
its  sittings,  and  no 
right  of  veto.  The 
revenue  is  chiefly 
derived  from  import 
duties.  The  army 
consists  of  only  a 
few  hundred  men, 
and  the  navy  in  1879  was  composed  of  three  small  steamers.  Quito,  the  capital, 
stands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plateau  at  the  height  of  about  9540  feet, 
considerably  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain  which  takes  its  name  from  it. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1534,  when  the  present  city  was  founded.  It 
has  repeatedly  suffered  from  earthquakes.  The  population  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  50,000  to  80,000.  The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Riobamba 
(20,000),  not  far  from  Chimborazo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  old  city  of 
Riobamba,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797;  and  the  port  of  Guayaquil  (20,000). 
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Peru  is  a  republic  of  South  America  lying  to  the  south  of  Ecuador  and  the 
west  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The  boundary  with  Brazil  was  long  disputed,  but 
was  finally  settled  early  in  1876;  but  that  with  Ecuador  and  that  with  Bolivia 
are  still  uncertain.  The  area  adopted  by  us  from  the  Erdbevolkerung,  which 
makes  Peru  less  than  five  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  is  that  given  in 
Soldan's  Diccionario  geografico  estadistico  del  Peru  (Lima,  1877).  The  details  are 
shown  in  the  table  below.  It  is  probable  that  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Chile  begun  in  1879,  and  which  ended  in  October,  1883,  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  territory  will  have  to  be  ceded  to  that  power. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Ancachs,   ... 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population,  census  of  1876. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

19,266 
20,194 
15,805 

13,699 

11,785 
25,105 
22,787 
10,869 
14,939 
15,757 
5,871 
8,714 
5,975 
13,782 
173,060 
8,402 
15,916 
11,368 
13,172 
5,969 

137,130 
127,766 
118,971 
I  125,072 
(    20,218 
101,030 
102,196 
79,911 
76,095 
69,620 
65,822 
59,347 
52,460 
46,595 
39,322 
31,595 
35,058 
28,014 
18,897 
16,272 
14,504 

146,961 

128,828 
119,484 
101,920 
14,274 
112,361 
107,675 
80,371 
71,446 
72,585 
69,680 
59,899 
51,695 
39,389 
39,534 
29,530 
25,053 
13,988 
17,122 
17,973 
14,282 

284,091 
256,594 
238,455 
226,992  ) 
34,492  J 
213,391 
209,871 
160,282 
147,541 
142,205 
135,502 
119,246 
104,155 
85,984 
78,856 
61,125 
60,111 
42,002 
36,019 
34,245 
28,786 

14 
13 
15 

19 

18 
8 
7 
13 
9i 
84 
20 
12 
14 
54 

i 

7 
2§ 
3 

2* 

4* 

7 

Puno, 

Cuzco, 

Lima,         ...         ...         ...      ) 
Callao,  maritime  province,      \  "' 
Cajamarca, 
Junin,        ...          ...          ... 

Arequipa,  ... 

Libertad,  ... 

Ayacucho,  ... 

Piura, 

Apurimac, 
Huancavelica, 
Lambayeque, 
Huanuco,  ... 

Loreto, 

lea, 

Tarapac£,  ... 

Tacna, 

Amazonas, 
Moquegua, 

Total,     
Uncivilized  Indians,        

Grand  Total  (in  round  numbers),  .  .  . 

1,365,895 

1,334,050 

2,699,945 
350,000 

432,400 

— 

— 

3,050,000 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.  —  The  coast-line,  including  indentations,  which  are 
few  and  unimportant,  has  an  estimated  length  of  1660  miles.  The  coast  is  for 
the  most  part  high,  and  the  sea  has  in  certain  parts  a  depth,  of  500  feet  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  cliffs.  As  in  the  adjoining  states  the  surface  exhibits 
great  varieties  of  physical  character,  and  all  on  a  great  scale.  Seen  from  the 
coast,  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  wall,  apparently 
impassable.  The  region  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  width 
of  under  100  miles,  but  of  its  whole  surface  only  a  very  small  portion  is 
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habitable.  Ifc  is  generally  rugged,  and  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  rain 
mentioned  in  the  general  account  of  South  America  as  characteristic  of  this  coast 
strip,  almost  wholly  without  life'  or  vegetation.  It  is  only  where  streams, 
mostly  occasional  torrents  flowing  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  highlands  and 
dry  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  force  their  way  across  this  tract  from  the  Andes 
towards  the  sea,  that  verdure  makes  its  appearance  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  becomes  practicable.  Hence  this  region,  in  which  only  the  transverse 
valleys,  under  favourable  circumstances,  are  fit  for  the  abode  of  man,  is  generally 
distinguished  as  Los  Valles.  As  in  Ecuador  the  Andes  in  Peru  form  parallel 
ranges  running  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  coast-line.  About  Cerro  de 
Pasco  (10°  40'  S.)  the  chains  of  the  Andes  meet  in  a  ganglion,  and  to  the  north 
of  that  they  separate  into  three  chains,  the  two  to  the  west  inclosing  the  head- 
waters of  the  Maranon,  and  the  two  to  the  east  those  of  the  Huallaga.  To  the 
south  of  that  ganglion  there  are  only  two  parallel  chains  running  north  and  south, 
but  the  structure  of  the  Andes  is  here  far  more  intricate,  the  two  chains  being 
in  several  places  connected  by  transverse  ridges,  while  the  eastern  chain  is  often 
broken  by  valleys  that  intersect  the  intervening  plateaux.  A  second  ganglion 
occurs  at  Cuzco  and  extends  to  about  15°  S.,  where  the  Andes  again  divide  into 
two  chains,  one  of  which  follows  the  coast  while  the  other  passes  south- 
eastwards  into  Bolivia.  The  western  chain  has  a  broader  crest  than  the 
eastern,  and  its  summits  are  less  precipitous  except  at  the  top.  Towards  the 
inner  table-lands  it  descends  in  terraces,  while  the  slope  of  the  inner  chain 
is  quite  regular,  and  the  summits  of  that  chain  are  mostly  pyramidal  or 
conical,  and  very  often  sharply  conical  in  form.  The  coast  range  has  an 
average  height  of  about  15,400  feet.  Its  highest  peaks  are  the  volcanoes  of 
Misti  or  Arequipa,  upwards  of  20,000  feet  high,  and  Gualateiri  (21,960  feet), 
the  latter  the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world.  The  whole  of  the  mountain 
region  of  Peru  is  known  generally  as  the  Sierra,  but  this  term  is  more  usually 
applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  higher  valleys  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
coast  chain,  and  the  valleys  that  intersect  the  level  or  gently  inclined  table- 
lands between  the  inner  and  outer  chains.  Their  elevation  is  from  about  4000  to 
about  12,000  feet.  The  table-lands  themselves  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Punas.  The  principal  valleys  of  the  interior  Sierra  are  those  of  the  Rio 
Jauja  and  the  Maranon,  and  the  principal  table-lands  those  of  Cuzco,  which 
descends  from  an  elevation  of  less  than  12,000  feet  in  the  south  to  about  8000 
feet  in  the  north,  and  Pasco,  which,  having  a  general  height  of  14,000  feet,  is 
everywhere  rugged  and  forbidding  in  its  aspect,  and  has  so  disagreeable  a  climate 
that  nothing  but  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  locality  could  make  it  a  place  of 
abode  for  man. 

The  country  beyond  the  eastern  Cordillera  is  imperfectly  known,  but  enough 
is  known  of  its  general  character  to  have  earned  for  it  the  name  of  Montana 
from  being  traversed  in  part  by  spurs  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  that  of 
•  the  wooded  region,"  from  the  impenetrable  forests  with  which  both  its  high- 
lands and  plains  are  covered. 

The  coast  of  Peru  is  peculiarly  subject  to  subterranean  convulsions.    Desolat- 
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ing  earthquakes  have  frequently  occurred.  Lima  has  from  that  cause  frequently 
been  laid  in  ruins,  and  experience  shows  that  forty-five  smart  shocks  may  be 
expected  there  in  a  year.  On  August  13th,  1868,  the  whole  country  was 
visited  with  a  terrific  shock  A  large  part  of  Iquique  was  swept  utterly  away 
by  the  sea,  and  Arequipa  and  many  other  places  were  destroyed,  with  a  loss 
of  20,000  lives.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1877,  Iquique  was  again  overwhelmed 
by  a  huge  wave  due  to  a  submarine  disturbance. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES. — The  most  important  rivers  of  Peru  are  those  forming 
the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon.  Both  the  Marafion  and  the  Ucayale  take  their 
rise  in  Peruvian  territory,  the  former  issuing  from  Lake  Lauricocha  on  the  table- 
land of  Pasco  at  the  height  of  about  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  latter 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Apurimac  and  the  Vilcomayo  or  Urubamba,  both  of 
which  descend  from  the  table-land  of  Cuzco.  The  Maranon  flows  for  400  miles 
between  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes;  during  the  first  150  miles  of  its  course  it 
descends  about  10,000  feet  through  a  narrow  defile,  which  lower  down  spreads 
out  into  a  wide  and  fertile  valley  having  a  mean  absolute  height  of  3000  feet. 
About  the  point  where  it  turns  eastwards,  about  77°  w.,  it  forms  a  series  of 
rapids,  but  a  little  below  these  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  before 
leaving  Peru  it  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
On  the  right  it  receives  first  the  important  tributary  of  the  Huallaga,  which 
descends  from  Lake  Junin,  a  lake  lying  at  the  height  of  13,300  feet  at  no  great 
distance  from  that  of  Lauricocha,  then  the  Ucayale,  and  finally,  on  the  frontier 
of  Brazil,  the  Yavari.  The  Ucayale  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Sarayacu 
in  about  7°  s.,  and  for  small  vessels  still  higher;  and  the  Pachitea,  an  affluent 
which  it  receives  on  the  left  bank,  is  also  said  to  be  navigable  a  long  way  up. 

There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  but  the  only 
large  lake  is  that  of  Titicaca,  the  largest  in  South  America,  and  it  does  not  belong 
wholly  to  Peru  but  partly  also  to  Bolivia. 

CLIMATE,  VEGETATION,  AND  AGRICULTURE.— The  very  peculiar  climate 
of  the  maritime  region  of  Peru  excited  the  wonder  of  the  European  discoverers 
of  that  country.  The  absence  of  rain  in  this  region  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  in  the  general  account  of  South  America  this  rainlessness  was  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  a  cold  marine  current  that  skirts  the  coast  of  Peru  as  well 
as  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Chile.  During  the  whole  year  gentle  winds  from 
off  this  cold  current  prevail,  for  nine  months  from  the  south-west  and  for  the 
other  three  months  from  the  south.  But  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
without  that  influence  this  maritime  strip  would  not  have  this  rainless  character, 
yet  Woeikof  points  out  another  factor  that  also  plays  a  part  in  bringing  about  the 
effect  under  consideration.  This  other  factor  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
found  to  have  so  important  an  effect  on  the  climate  of  America  in  other  ways, 
namely  the  lofty  mountain  system  which  rises  near  the  west  coast.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  effect  of  these  mountains  is  to  cut  off  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
the  eastern  plains  from  communication  with  the  air  above  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
so  that  the  indraught  of  air  from  that  ocean  to  the  land  is  due  solely  to  the 
much  smaller  amount  of  rarefaction  that  takes  place  on  the  western  strip,  and  is  I 
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consequently  too  weak  to  convey  any  air  more  heavily  charged  with  vapour  from 
the  warmer  seas  beyond.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator  a 
cold  current  flows  northwards  similar  to  that  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  but  the  fact  that  the  interior  table-lands  of  Africa  are  not  shut  off  by 
lofty  mountains  from  the  air  above  the  Atlantic,  in  the  same  way  as  the  plains  of 
South  America  are  from  that  above  the  Pacific,  causes  such  a  powerful  indraught 
from  the  west,  that  vapour-charged  air  is  brought  in  abundance  from  beyond  the 
cold  current,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  plentifully  supplied  with  rain  as  far 
south  as  about  18°  s. 

But  it  is  only  the  lowlands  on  the  coast  and  the  mountain  sides  at  a  certain 
elevation  that  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  devoid  of  moisture  in  the  west  of 
Peru.  For  half  the  year  (May  to  October)  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  intercepted  by  a  thick  mist  called  garua,  which  at  the  height  of  from  1500 
to  2000  feet  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  dew  or  fine  rain.  In  this  region 
various  tropical  plants,  including  the  banana,  sugar-cane,  and  sweet-potato,  grow 
with  considerable  luxuriance.  Above  that  region  there  is  another  absolutely 
rainless  region  reaching  to  a  height  of  about  7000  feet;  but  above  that  again 
rises  a  region  which  receives  abundant  rains  from  November  to  April,  while  the 
lower  regions  are  absolutely  cloudless.  Vegetation  now  reappears.  Pastures  at 
first  scanty  gradually  increase  in  luxuriance,  and  European  cereals  and  fruits 
are  grown  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  and  on  the  table-lands  of  the 
interior  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  Grain  is  grown  on  Sahama  even  as  high  as 
14,000  feet.  The  valleys  that  intersect  the  table-lands  are  distinguished  by  a 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  that  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  general  baldness 
of  the  table-lands  themselves.  From  the  upper  limit  of  this  zone  to  the  height 
of  14,500  feet  extends  the  domain  of  grasses,  with  a  character  wholly  alpine, 
peat-mosses  often  covering  a  great  extent.  The  country  in  general  is  available 
only  for  sheep  pasture.  Still  higher  up  alpine  plants  and  lichens  continue  to 
flourish  to  an  elevation  in  sunny  aspects  of  perhaps  nearly  17,000  feet.  The 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  have  the  same  character  as  regards  climate  and 
vegetation  here  as  elsewhere  within  the  tropics.  (See  SOUTH  AMERICA.)  In 
the  higher  parts  rains  are  almost  perpetual;  lower  down,  in  the  Montana,  the 
rainy  season  lasts  from  October  to  March  or  April. 

The  temperature  of  Peru  varies  of  course  with  the  elevation  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  in  the  other  countries  of  the  tropical  Andes.  The  heat 
of  the  coast  is  excessive.  At  Lima,  600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  about  53°  to  82°,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  about 
72°  Fahr.  In  the  higher  valleys  (the  lower  and  warmer  parts  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Yungas)  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  about  66 J,  that  of 
summer  about  70°;  on  the  lower  Punas  the  mean  temperature  of  the  day  in 
winter  48°,  in  summer  54°,  but  the  variation  of  temperature  sometimes  amounts 
to  45°.  Cold,  often  piercingly  cold,  west  and  south-west  winds  prevail  throughout 
the  year,  and  at  times  these  are  so  dry  and  absorb  moisture  with  such  rapidity 
as  even  to  prevent  putrefaction  in  dead  animal  bodies.  In  middle  Peru  the 
snow-line  on  the  coast  Cordillera  is  placed  by  Tschudi  at  about  17,000  feet,  on 
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the  inner  Cordillera  at  about  15,900  feet.  The  temperature  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Andes  is  higher  than  that  on  the  western.  At  the  height  of  3000  or  4000 
feet  la  ceja  de  la  montana,  the  brow  of  the  forest,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Peruvians, 
presents  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on  the  earth,  enjoying  a  delicious  and 
equable  temperature,  matchless  fertility,  with  forest  and  mountain  scenes  of 
incomparable  grandeur. 

In  the  lower  valleys  of  Peru  are  grown  all  kinds  of  tropical  products,  and 
above  all  sugar-cane,  for  which  no  part  of  the  world  is  said  to  be  better  adap- 
ted than  the  valleys  on  the  coast, 
where  they  are  fertilized  by  streams 
or  irrigation  channels.  The  wild 
plants  of  the  same  region  include 
the  delicious  cherimoya  and  the 
granadilla,  a  kind  of  passion-flower 
having  an  edible  fruit.  Wine  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moquegua,  which  has  been  called 
the  Peruvian  Bordeaux.  The  higher 
valleys  and  mountain  slopes  and 
also  the  lower  Punas  produce,  be- 
sides European  grains,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  among  which 
may  be  counted  the  potato,  which 
is  grown  here  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  superabundant  quantity, 
several  native  tubers,  especially  the 
ulluco  (Ullucus  tuberosus),  the  oca 
(Oxalis  crassicaulis),  and  the  maca,  a 
kind  of  Tropseolum;  and  also  the 
quinoa,  a  kind  of  chenopodium 
already  mentioned  as  grown  in 
Ecuador,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
ground  into  flour.  A  kind  of  soup 
called  chupe  made  from  potatoes 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
natives,  who  prefer  to  have  it  made 
from  potatoes  affected  more  or  less  by  frost.  The  principal  grass  of  the  Punas 
is  the  rush-like  ichu  (Stipa  Ichu).  Among  the  trees  of  the  eastern  forests  the 
cinchona  is  conspicuous  here,  as  elsewhere  within  the  tropics,  from  about  15,000 
feet  downwards;  and  further  down  the  coca  bush  furnishes  a  very  important  article 
of  inland  trade.  Agriculture  in  Peru  is  in  the  lowest  condition;  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  west  coast,  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  Sierras,  the  remoteness 
of  the  Montana,  or  east  side  of  the  Andes,  with  the  deficient  means  of  internal 
communication,  all  tend  to  discourage  its  progress. 

ZOOLOGY.— The  fauna  of  Peru  is  as  diverse  as  its  flora,  but  on  the  west 
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coast,  like  the  flora,  is  extremely  meagre.  There  are  found  armadillos,  ounces, 
and  pumas,  crocodiles  and  bright-green  iguanas,  besides  pigeons  and  other  birds, 
but  not  many  creatures  else.  The  llama  is  found  only  on  the  highlands,  where 
the  poor  Indians,  unable  to  purchase  or  support  mules,  still  employ  it  as  a  beast 
of  burden.  The  guanaco,  the  alpaca,  and  the  vicuna  remain  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  among  other  characteristic  animals  of  this  region  are  the  puna  stag, 
the  roebuck,  the  vizcacha,  and  the  rabbit-like  chinchilla.  Above  their  haunts 
are  to  be  found  only  marmots  in  the  hollows,  and  the  condor  nestling  in  the 
highest  rocks.  The  eastern  face  of  the  Andes  is  as  remarkable  for  its  abundance 
as  the  western  for  its  want  of  animal  life.  Parrots,  bats  (including  the  vampire 
bat),  and  monkeys  are  all  remarkably  numerous,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  mos- 
quitoes are  insupportable.  Alligators  swarm  in  the  rivers,  and  in  the  inundated 
plains  the  boa-constrictor  attains  a  terrific  size.  Pastoral  husbandry  has  made  as 
little  progress  in  Peru  as  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  it  is  equally  hindered  by  the 
natural  circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the  maritime  region  the  scarcity  and 
dearth  of  water,  as  well  as  of  fodder,  make  it  impossible  to  keep  cattle.  All  the 
lucerne  which  can  be  grown  by  irrigation  barely  suffices  for  the  mules,  which 
are  indispensable.  On  the  eastern  side,  where  nature  is  more  bounteous,  the 
insects,  and  still  more  the  vampire  bat,  are  fatal  to  cattle.  The  feeding  of 
sheep  on  the  uplands  is  for  the  most  part  abandoned  to  Indians. 

MINERALS.— The  minerals  of  Peru  still  form  its  principal  wealth.  It  is  said 
that  gold  may  be  found  in  all  the  passes,  and  nearly  all  the  rivers  from  the 
Andes  wash  down  auriferous  sands.  The  chief  mines  are  in  the  east  of  the 
Andes  near  the  sources  of  the  Purus.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
gold  annually  obtained,  the  business  of  washing  the  sands  being  carried  on  almost 
wholly  by  Indians,  without  capital  or  machinery,  and  with  much  secrecy.  Silver 
also,  which  is  the  chief  metallic  production  of  Peru,  is  very  widely  distributed,  and 
small  mines  of  it  are  worked  secretly  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  chief 
mines  of  silver  are  those  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  is  hardly  inferior  in  mineral 
wealth  to  Potosi  in  Bolivia.  The  town  stands  at  the  height  of  14,275  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  all  hollowed  out,  so  that  were  not  earth- 
quakes here  very  rare  the  whole  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Most 
of  the  bocaminas  or  mouths  of  the  mines  are  within  the  houses  of  the  miners  in  the 
town  itself;  some  of  them  serve  as  dwellings.  Next  in  importance  to  the  mines 
of  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  those  of  the  province  of  Chota  in  the  department  of  Caja- 
marca.  The  great  height  at  which  the  mines  are  in  many  instances  situated,  the 
impossibility  of  conveying  machinery  to  them  on  the  backs  of  mules,  the  want  of 
timber,  the  high  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  present  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  on  mining  operations  with  spirit  and  profit.  In  the  time  of 
Spanish  rule  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  was  much  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.  Quicksilver  was  then  also  obtained  in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  still 
produced  at  Huancavelica.  The  only  other  metal  of  importance  now  produced  is 
copper;  but  lead  and  iron  are  also  present  in  abundance.  Of  other  minerals  by 
far  the  most  valuable  are  guano  and  nitrate  of  sodium,  which  form  the  principal 
exports  of  the  republic.  The  former  is  chiefly  obtained  on  Independencia  Bay  and 
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at  Iquique.  The  deposits  on  the  Chincha  Islands  are  now  exhausted.  The  latter 
is  found  in  more  than  one  locality,  and  forms  immense  deposits  in  the  south  of 
Peru,  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  in  the  desert  of  Tamarugal,  where  borax  has 
also  been  discovered  in  great  abundance.  In  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  rock- 
salt  deposits  occupy  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  and  the  same  mineral  occurs 
even  on  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  The  houses  and  inclosures  for  cattle  are  in 

many  places  made  with 
blocks  of  salt.  Good 
coal  is  found  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco  and  elsewhere. 
Brown  coal  is  also  found 
on  the  sandy  deserts 
of  the  coast,  north  of 
Arica;  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tarapaca  there 
lies  underneath  the  sand 
a  buried  forest,  the 
wood  of  which  is  neither 
charred  nor  petrified. 
It  affords  excellent  fuel, 
and  is  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  salt- 
petre found  on  the  same 
coast. 

COMMERCE  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS, 
&c.—  As  already  men- 
tioned the  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  export 
from  Peru  are  guano 
and  nitrate  of  sodium 
or  cubic  nitre,  and 
among  those  next  in 
importance  are  the  pre- 
cious metals,  sugar,  salt; 
alpaca,  vicuna,  llama, 
and  sheep's  wool;  cotton, 
rice,  cinchona,  and  chinchilla  skins.  With  the  interior  and  the  neighbouring 
states  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  brandy,  grain,  coca,  tobacco,  &c.,  besides  the  chief 
articles  already  named.  The  country  that  has  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Peru  is  Great  Britain,  which  receives  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  exports, 
and  sends  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods.  The  foreign  commerce  is  mainly 
centred  in  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  the  principal  other  ports  are  Mollendo, 
Arica,  and  Iquique.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  lines  of  railway  to  the  ports,  carriage  roads,  and  lines  of  telegraph.  The  rail- 
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way  system  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  has  been  constructed  mainly  by  the 
government,  though  there  are  also  some  private  undertakings,  and  two  lines  have 
been  constructed  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  state  and  partly  of  private  persons. 
The  longest  of  the  lines,  that  from  the  port  of  Mollendo  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  railway  engineering,  since  it  is 
carried  across  the  western  Cordillera  at  the  height  of  15,700  feet  above  sea-level 
(about  the  height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc).  The  Lima-Oroya  line  is  carried 
through  a  tunnel  at  about  the  same  height  within  a  distance  of  77  miles  from 
its  starting-point,  which  gives  an  average  gradient  of  about  1  in  26.  Few  of  the 
lines  are  in  the  meantime  financially  successful,  their  construction  having  been 
undertaken  solely  to  provide  the  indispensable  means  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  interior.  From  a  report  of  the  British  minister  and  consul-general 
in  Peru  for  the  year  1878  it 
would  appear  that  on  the  Mol- 
lendo-Puno  line  only  three  or 
four  goods  trains  are  run  per 
week.  The  ports  of  Callao, 
Mollendo,  Arica,  and  Iquique, 
are  connected  with  one  another 
and  with  Valparaiso  by  a  tele- 
graph cable. 

The  chief  money  denomina- 
tion is  the  sole  =  100  centesimos, 
the  average  rate  of  exchange  for 
which  is  45.  The  weights  and 
measures  of  the  French  metric 
system  were  introduced  by  law 
in  1860,  but  the  old  Spanish 
ones  are  those  still  in  general 
use. 

PEOPLE,  LANGUAGE,  &c.— 
Fully  a  half  of  the  population  are  probably  Indians,  a  sixth  whites,  about  a  fourth 
of  mixed  white  and  Indian  race,  and  the  rest  Negroes  or  people  containing  Negro 
blood.  The  Indians  are  spread  over  the  whole  country,  but  are  most  numerous 
in  the  elevated  valleys  and  table-lands  of  the  interior.  "NYith  the  exception  of 
the  wild  and  little  known  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains,  they  all  belong  to  the 
so-called  Ando-Peruvian  race,  and  are  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Quichuas 
and  the  Aymaras,  the  former  found  mainly  in  the  north,  and  the  latter  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  south  of  the  state.  They  are  sadly  declined 
from  what  they  were  in  former  days  under  the  Incas.  Now  they  seem  to  be 
content  with  the  most  miserable  subsistence,  and  to  show  no  desire  to  improve 
their  condition;  and  their  highest  enjoyment  is  said  to  consist  in  drinking  brandy 
or  chicha,  the  latter  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from  maize.  The  two  tribes 
of  the  Aymaras  and  Quichuas  give  their  names  to  the  two  principal  dialects  of 
the  language  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas,  a  language  that  still  maintains 
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itself  alongside  of  that  of  the  conquerors,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  undergone 
considerable  modifications  through  its  contact  with  the  latter.  Most  of  the  Creoles 
themselves  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
aboriginal  tongue.  By  the  laws  of  the  republic  the  Indian  is  on  a  level  in 
political  rights  with  the  white  man,  yet  the  Creole,  though  conscious  of  his  own 
enervation,  still  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  Indian.  The  Creoles  live 
principally  in  the  larger  towns,  more  especially  the  coast  towns.  The  mestizoes 
or  cholos,  people  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  race,  are  physically  inferior  to  the 
pure  Indians.  Like  the  pure  Indians  they  are  distributed  over  the  entire  state, 
but  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  elevated  interior.  Chinese  coolies  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  employed 
mainly  in  the  guano  diggings 
and  sugar  factories.  They 
number  about  50,000.  Their 
treatment  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  since  1874  the 
immigration  has  been  stopped. 
Education  is  in  a  low  condi- 
tion in  all  classes,  and  among 
the  lower  orders  is  wholly 
neglected.  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  of  1867  there 
exists  absolute  political,  but 
not  religious  freedom,  the 
charter  prohibiting  the  public 
exercise  of  any  other  religion 
than  the  Roman  Catholic. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The 
present  constitution,  adopted 
in  1867,  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
the  senate  being  composed  of  two  senators  for  each  province,  and  the  house  of 
representatives  containing  one  member  for  every  20,000  of  the  population.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  electoral  colleges.  The  president  is  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  next  to  him  in  authority  is  the  vice-president.  Both  are  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  sale  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  sodium,  both  of  which  are  government 
monopolies.  A  small  share  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  but  there  are  no  direct 
taxes.  There  is  a  large  foreign  debt  contracted  chiefly  for  the  construction  of 
public  works  (principally  railways)  and  the  building  of  an  ironclad  fleet,  and  the 
internal  liabilities  have  been  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the  war  against 
Chile  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  which  has  led  to  the  issue  of 
paper  money  to  a  large  amount.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  large  annual 
deficits,  and  in  1880  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  was  not  paid. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Lima  (101,000),  the  capital  of  Peru,  stands  a  few  miles 
from  the  coast,  about  the  middle  of  the  Peruvian  coastline.     It  is  built  on  both 
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sides  of  the  river  Rimac,  and  the  two  portions  of  the  town  are  connected  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  Seen  from  a  distance  it  presents  a  rather  imposing 
appearance  on  account  of  its  numerous  domes  and  spires,  but  the  interior  aspect 
of  the  city  is  not  so  inviting,  as  the  streets  are  in  general  ill-paved  and  far  from 
clean.  The  centre  of  life  and  business  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  handsome  square, 
the  sides  of  which  are  510  feet  in  length,  and  are  adorned  with  several  of  the 
chief  public  buildings,  including  the  government  buildings,  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  the  cathedral.  The  town  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  and  in  1571  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  university  which  still  exists,  and  which  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World.  The  second  town  in  size  and  impor- 
tance in  Peru  is  Callao  (34,000),  the  port  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  about  seven 
miles  distant.  Its  bay,  which  is  semicircular  in  form  and  is  computed  to  have 
an  area  of  about  thirty  square  miles,  forms  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  natural 
harbours  on  the  Pacific,  a  harbour  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  which 
the  loading  and  discharging  of  vessels  are  never  impeded  by  bad  weather.  The 
town  is,  however,  a  very  disagreeable  place  of  residence.  The  sanitary  conditions 
are  very  defective,  and  good  drinking-water  is  at  times  scarcely  procurable. 
Twice — in  1687  and  again  in  1764 — the  town  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
huge  ocean  wave,  and  several  disturbances  of  the  sea  in  recent  years,  notably  in 
1876,  give  reason  for  fearing  that  it  is  still  liable  to  similar  catastrophes. 
Arequipa  (29,000),  near  the  south  of  the  state,  is  situated  at  the  height  of  7775 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  The  houses  and  public 
edifices  are  all  of  stone,  generally  only  of  one  story,  and  built  with  thick  walls 
and  vaulted  roofs  so  as  to  resist  the  destructive  earthquakes  by  which  the  region 
is  liable  to  be  visited.  Cuzco  (18,370),  200  miles  north  of  Arequipa,  stands  at 
the  height  of  11,380  feet.  It  is  the  oldest  of  Peruvian  cities,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Incas,  with  whom  it  was  a  place  of  great  magnificence,  with 
spacious  streets  and  splendid  palaces  and  temples,  among  the  latter  of  which  was 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  richly  adorned  with  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver. 
Pizarro,  who  took  the  city  in  1534,  was  himself  besieged  here  by  the  Peruvians, 
on  which  occasion  a  large  part  of  the  old  city  was  destroyed.  Iquique  (12,000), 
about  lat.  20°  S.,  opposite  the  island  of  the  same  name,  from  which  much  guano 
is  obtained,  has  risen  into  notice  as  a  place  of  export  for  that  commodity  and  for 
nitrate  of  sodium,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  AND  REMAINS  OF  ANTIQUITY.— At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  ruling  classes  of  Peru  were 
known  as  the  Incas,  and  according  to  the  traditional  account  these  Incas  immi- 
grated into  Peru  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  the  legendary 
account  adding  that  the  first  Incas  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who  came  to  the 
land  to  impart  laws  and  the  arts  to  an  utterly  uncivilized  people.  How  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  tradition  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if 
there  is  any.  The  legendary  story  is  without  doubt  wholly  false,  for  there  is  clear 
evidence  to  show  that  there  was  civilization  in  Peru  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Incas.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Incas,  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  height  of  their  power  they  ruled  over  a  wide  empire  extending  from  the  city 
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of  Quito  in  the  modern  Ecuador  to  the  Maule  river  in  Chile.  Scattered  throughout 
this  territory  are  numerous  structural  remains  belonging  to  widely  separate  eras, 
and  some  of  them  dating  undoubtedly  from  a  remote  though  unknown  antiquity. 
The  majority  of  these  probably  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Incas,  but  though  various 
explorers  have  been  at  work  in  recent  years  among  the  Peruvian  antiquities, 
further  investigations  are  required  before  the  course  of  early  Peruvian  history  can 
be  deduced  from  and  illustrated  by  the  archaeological  remains.  Among  the  places 
at  which  the  most  interesting  of  these  remains  are  to  be  seen  are  Tia-Huanaco  near 
the  south-east  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia,  small  islands  on  Lake  Titicaca 
itself,  Cuzco  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  where  remains  of  all  ages  are  to  be 
seen,  Jauja  and  Tarma  further  to  the  north-west,  Huanuco  Viejo,  Huamachuco, 
and  Coyor  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maranon,  Pachacamac  on  the  coast  near  Lima, 
and  Gran  Chimu  on  the  coast  near  Trujillo.  The  structures  of  which  these  re- 
mains form  the  ruins  are  fortresses,  palaces,  temples,  gardens,  roads,  aqueducts, 
irrigation  works,  tombs,  &c.  The  fortress  of  Cuzco,  although  certainly  a  work  of 
great  antiquity,  belonging  to  the  era  of  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  yet,  according 
to  one  authority,  shows  in  its  construction  a  degree  of  skill  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
with  in  any  work  of  fortification  anterior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The 
palaces  were  sometimes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vast  gardens  laid  out  in  hand- 
some terraces,  and  irrigated  and  embellished  by  fountains  and  running  waters. 
The  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  worship 
among  the  Peruvians,  although  by  the  more  enlightened  it  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  only  as  the  symbol  of  a  supreme  being.  The  roads,  made  sometimes 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone  fitted  together  with  an  accuracy  not  surpassed  in  the 
Appian  Way  in  Italy,  sometimes  like  our  macadamized  roads,  joined  the  chief 
towns,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  runners  stationed  along  the  roads  at  short 
intervals  rendered  it  possible  for  the  capital  to  communicate  with  the  provinces 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  The  aqueducts  supplied  the  towns  with 
water,  and  the  irrigation  works  afforded  the  means  of  carrying  on  agriculture  in 
the  rainless  valleys  of  the  west  coast  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  has 
been  practised  at  any  subsequent  period.  Even  at  the  present  day  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  restore  these  ancient  works  and  turn  them  to  account,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  valley  of  Chicama  north  of  Trujillo.  The  tombs,  finally,  con- 
tained the  mummies  of  the  dead,  the  measurement  of  which  has  enabled  us  to 
see  how  much  the  Indian  has  been  dwarfed  and  physically  deteriorated  by  the 
degrading  tyranny  which  he  has  endured  under  the  Spanish  domination;  and  be- 
sides the  mummies  they  have  preserved  for  modern  explorers,  ancient  illumina- 
tions, woven  fabrics,  articles  of  pottery  and  sculpture,  graven  jewels,  and  various 
other  relics  that  show  us  how  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  lived.  Altogether  it 
would  appear  from  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  Spanish  invaders  and  from  the 
evidence  of  Peruvian  remains  that  the  ancient  civilization  of  Peru  was  one  in 
which  there  was,  indeed,  little  freedom,  but  at  the  same  time  much  order  and 
much  well-being  of  a  kind.  Political  organization  was  carried  to  such  a  length 
that  everything  was  done  under  public  inspection.  "There  were  village  officers 
who  overlooked  the  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harvesting.  When  there  was  a 
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deficiency  of  rain,  measured  quantities  of  water  were  supplied  by  the  state."  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  decurions  to  see  that  the  people  were  clothed;  and  we  are 
even  informed  that  the  people  were  required  to  dine  and  sup  with  open  doors, 
that  the  judges  might  be  able  to  enter  freely. 

This  civilization  was  destroyed  when  the  dominion  of  the  Incas  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  in  1532.  From  that  time  till  1821  Peru 
was  subject  to  Spain,  and  a  Spanish  viceroy  had  his  seat  at  Lima,  and  was  at  first 
at  the  head  of  the  government  not  only  of  Peru,  but  also  of  the  modern  Ecuador 
and  Colombia,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1821  it  was 
declared  an  independent  republic,  and  its  independence  was  secured  by  the  final 
victory  of  Bolivar,  who  had  been  proclaimed  dictator,  over  the  Spanish  forces 
at  Ayacucho  on  the  9th  of  December,  1824. 


BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  when  it  was  called 
Upper  Peru,  afterwards  (from  1780)  a  portion  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de 
La  Plata,  has  been  since  1825,  when  the  Spanish  power  was  overthrown  in  the 
territory,  an  independent  republic,  and  took  its  present  name  in  honour  of 
Bolivar,  through  whom  its  independence  was  achieved.  Its  total  area  is 
estimated  at  about  500,000  square  miles  (five  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great 
Britain),  but  the  provinces  in  the  south-west  are  now  (1883)  in  the  occupation 
of  Chile,  and  will  probably  remain  with  that  power  when  the  war  waged  by  it 
since  1879  against  both  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  2,325,000,  or  less  than  5  to  the  square  mile. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  variety  of  physical  aspect  as  well  as  of  soil, 
climate,  and  productions  is  as  great  in  Bolivia  as  it  is  in  Peru.  The  broadest 
part  of  the  Andes,  where  the  east  and  west  chains  of  these  mountains  entering 
the  state  from  Peru  encompass  the  great  Lake  of  Titicaca  and  the  Lake  of 
Aullagas,  160  miles  further  south,  lies  within  the  limits  of  this  state  in  its  north- 
western portion.  The  eastern  chain  contains  Illampu  or  Sorata,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Andes  (24,806  feet),  and  the  two  inclose  an  extensive  table-land, 
the  general  level  of  which  is  about  12,500  feet,  while  the  lowest  parts  are  little 
if  anything  below  12,000  feet  high.  The  western  boundary  of  this  table-land  is 
nothing  but  an  abrupt  and  uniform  ridge,  while  the  branch  of  the  Andes  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  throws  off  numerous  long  ramifications  inclosing 
valleys  which  run  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  pour  their  waters,  some  into  the 
Pilcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the  La  Plata,  and  hundreds  of  others  into  the  Mamore, 
Beni,  and  other  great  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  These  streams  are  likely  to  be, 
in  course  of  time,  of  immense  importance  to  Bolivia  in  developing  her  commerce 
towards  the  Atlantic.  Beyond  these  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  Bolivia 
presents  a  new  aspect.  The  hills  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  plain,  partly 
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covered,  like  the  hills  above,  by  vast  forests,  partly  consisting  of  the  finest 
grazing  country,  known  as  the  pampas  of  the  Mojos,  a  plain  exceeding  Great 
Britain  in  superficial  extent,  in  which  no  stone,  not  even  a  pebble,  is  to  be 
found,  and  which  is  annually  flooded  to  such  an  extent  by  the  numerous  fine 
rivers  which  run  through  it,  that  communications  by  boat  are  practicable  across 
it  in  nearly  all  directions.  Beyond  this,  towards  the  Paraguay,  the  plain  rises, 
in  general,  above  the  reach  of  inundation,  and  rocks  and  hills  of  considerable 
height  again  make  their  appearance.  Over  this  tract  roam  the  Chiquitos.  Beyond 
that  again,  in  the  south-east,  there  is  a  level  barren  zone  of  about  20,000  miles 
in  extent,  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  where  there  is 
little  besides  low  thorny  scrub  with  great  scarcity  of  water;  but  this  zone  is 
bounded  in  the  south-west  by  rich  grass  plains  alternating  with  forest  lands  along 
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the  course  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  in  the  south-east  by  a  fringe  of  palm  forests, 
beginning  about  20°  s.,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  from  four  or  five  to  twenty 
miles  from  the  Paraguay. 

The  maritime  section  of  Bolivia,  a  portion  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  belongs 
to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  rainless  strip  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
"Imagine,"  says  a  recent  visitor  to  this  region,  "an  extensive  plain  where  you  can 
see  no  sign  of  life,  where  you  meet  with  neither  birds  rior  insects,  where  no  plant 
grows,  and  where  the  stillness  of  the  grave  is  broken  only  by  the  raging  of  the 
wind,  where  the  ground  consists  of  limestone,  and  the  wearied  eye  is  tormented 
by  the  fine  dust  and  the  constantly  bright  sun,  where,  finally,  you  may  fall  in 
with  the  skeleton  of  a  quadruped  or  the  remains  of  a  human  body.  Imagine 
that,  and  you  may  form  an  idea  of  what  is  called  the  desert  of  Atacama." 

CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS.— The  climate  of  Bolivia  resembles  that  of 
Peru,  and  here  also  the  tracts  belonging  to  the  bright  and  dry  but  cold  table- 
land are  distinguished  as  the  Punas,  and  the  lower,  moister,  and  hotter  regions  as 
the  Yungas.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is  of  admirable  fertility,  and,  when  free  from 
dense  woods,  as  it  is  in  most  places,  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  pine-apples,  and  other  tropical  products.  The 
agriculture  of  Bolivia,  like  every  other  branch  of  industry,  is  very  far  behind, 
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and  besides  the  crops  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  and  lucerne, 
which  is  grown  as  a  fodder  crop,  coca,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  a  government 
monopoly,  and  coffee,  are   the  only  agricultural   products  of  any  importance. 
Cattle-rearing  is  equally  far  behind,  and  well  suited  as  the  surface  is  for  this 
branch  of  industry  in  certain  parts,  Bolivia  does  not  even  supply  its  own  wants 
in  animal  products.     Among  the  natural  products  of  the  Yungas  of  Bolivia  (as 
well  as  Peru)  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  pacay  (Prosopis  dukis)  a 
leguminous  tree  of  the  same   genus  as  the  mezquite  tree  of  Texas,   bearing 
enormous  pods,  the  seeds  of  which  are  embedded  in  a  soft,  sweetish,  white,  flaky 
substance  used  as  food;  a  climbing  palm  (Carlodovica  funifera)  with  thin  aerial 
roots  fifty  feet  long;  the  copal  sumach  (Ehus  copalinum),  the  resin  of  which 
is  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  woods  as 
a    lighting    material; 
and  caoutchouc  trees, 
which  grow  in  exten- 
sive   forests    on    the 
lower  Beni.    The  coca- 
bush  also  grows  wild 
in    great    abundance. 
On  the  mountains  the 
Euterpe    andicola    as- 
cends to  the  height  of 
nearly  10,000  feet- 
higher  than  any  other 
palm. 

The  mines  of  Boli- 
via, so  famous  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards  (for  the  Peru  of  the  old  Spaniards  was  no  other  than  the  present 
Bolivia,  Upper  Peru),  are  still  indeed  a  source  of  wealth,  but  their  produce  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  was  in  former  times.  The  celebrated  Potosi,  discovered  in 
1545,  was  once  the  richest  silver  district  in  the  world,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  its  productiveness  was  at  its  greatest,  yielded  an  annual 
average  of  silver  to  the  value  of  £4,092,000.  In  the  twenty-five  years  from  1851 
to  1875  the  average  annual  value  of  the  silver  produced  in  Potosi  and  the  other 
silver  mines  of  Bolivia  was  only  £955,300.  Gold  is  also  produced  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  the  copper  and  tin  mines  are  valuable.  The  former  are 
situated  at  Corocoro  on  the  coast  and  Atacama  near  the  head  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  Bolivian  portion  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  there  are, 
besides  silver-mines,  extensive  deposits  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  sodium.  These 
minerals  are  worked  almost  exclusively  by  Chilians,  under  a  treaty  with  the 
Bolivian  government,  which  undertook  to  impose  no  new  taxes  on  the  industry 
for  a  term  of  25  years;  and  it  was  an  attempt  of  the  Bolivians  to  violate  this 
treaty  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Chilian  war  in  1879. 
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COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.  —  The  situation  of  Bolivia  presents 
as  great  obstacles  as  the  want  of  industry  among  its  inhabitants  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  foreign  trade.  On  the  west  side  there  is  only  a  small  line  of  coast 
(about  100  miles),  and  that,  too,  shut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  desert  and  a 
range  of  mountains  difficult  to  be  crossed;  and  though  on  the  east  there  are  in 
Bolivia  3000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  (half  of  them  navigable  for  steamers 
drawing  six  feet  of  water),  yet  the  cataracts  and  rapids  on  the  Madeira  in  Brazil 
still  form  an  interruption  to  the  communication  between  that  system  of  naviga- 
tion and  the  Amazon.  A  railway  to  avoid  this  interruption  has  long  been 
projected,  and  though  the  steps  taken  to  carry  out  this  project  have  for  the 
present  been  abandoned,  efforts  are  being  made  in  other  ways  to  develop  the 
commerce  of  eastern  Bolivia.  In  1880  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Bolivian 
government  to  a  company  to  be  formed  in  Europe  for  the  colonization  and 
opening  up  of  that  part  of  the  republic.  In  the  meantime,  though  Bolivia  has  a 
port  of  its  own  at  Cobija,  the  greater  part  of  its  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
way  of  the  Peruvian  ports  of  Arica  and  Mollendo,  the  customs  duties  at  which 
ports  are  divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  only  railway  already  open  for 
traffic  in  Bolivia  itself  is  one  from  Antofagasta  to  the  rich  silver-mines  of 
Caracoles  in  the  south.  The  principal  exports  of  Bolivia  are  cinchona,  coca, 
alpaca,  and  other  wool,  besides  the  mineral  products  of  the  land,  which  last  are 
the  most  important  of  all. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  proportion  of  the  different  elements  of  the  population  of 
Bolivia  is  very  uncertain.  Probably  not  more  than  a  fifth,  if  so  many,  are  of 
pure  Spanish  descent,  but  the  mestizoes,  who  with  the  people  of  pure  European 
origin  make  up  according  to  some  accounts  less  than  a  half,  according  to  others, 
much  more  than  the  half  of  the  whole  population,  are  reckoned  as  whites.  The 
settled  Indians  are  mostly  of  the  same  tribes  as  those  in  Peru — Quichuas  and 
Aymaras,  and  though  Spanish  is  the  national  tongue,  the  dialects  of  these  tribes 
are  generally  spoken  even  by  the  educated  classes.  In  the  eastern  plains  there 
are  also  the  unsettled  tribes  of  the  Mojos  and  Chiquitos  already  mentioned,  and 
also  in  the  north  a  portion  of  the  Brazilian  tribes  of  the  Guaranis.  The  Chilians 
on  the  coast  number  about  20,000.  The  most  thickly  populated  provinces  of  Boli- 
via are  Cochabamba  and  La  Paz,  both  of  which  are  believed  to  have  a  population 
exceeding  12  to  the  square  mile.  As  in  Peru  all  forms  of  public  worship  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  are  forbidden,  and  education  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c. — The  executive  power  in  Bolivia  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
president  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legislative  belongs  to  a  congress  of  two 
chambers,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  But  since  1839  Bolivia  has  been 
almost  continually  distracted  by  a  series  of  internal  and  external  troubles;  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  definite  constitution.  There  are  no  direct 
taxes,  and  the  revenue  is  principally  derived  from  import  duties,  export  duties 
on  silver,  the  sale  of  guano,  and  a  land-tax  levied  only  on  pure  Indians.  The 
finances  are  in  a  wretched  condition.  No  interest  has  ever  been  paid  on  the 
foreign  debt  contracted  in  England  in  1872,  the  principal  of  which  has  been 
mainly  spent  on  lawsuits. 
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CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  most  populous  town  in  Bolivia  is  La  Paz  (76,000), 
which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Titicaca  at  the  height  of  about  11,970  feet, 
in  a  green  depression  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  generally  dreary  table- 
land to  which  the  depression  belongs.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  mostly 
devoid  of  ornament,  but  the  alameda  or  public  park,  in  the  possession  of  which 
La  Paz  rejoices  like  every  other  town  in  Spanish  America,  though  itself  adorned 
with  only  a  few  stunted  fruit-trees  that  afford  no  shade,  commands  by  way  of 
recompense  a  view  of  the  lofty  snow-clad  summit  of  Illimani,  from  the  eastern 
or  hidden  slopes  of  which  the  town  is  supplied  with  sugar  and  coffee,  oranges, 
pine-apples,  and  other  delicious  tropical  fruits.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Aymaras.  Cochabamba  (40,000),  the  second  largest  town  of  Bolivia,  is 
about  170  miles 
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south-east  of  La 
Paz,  and  lies  out- 
side of  the  table- 
land in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Yun- 
gas,  at  the  height 
of  about  8360 
feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  accord- 
ingly enjoys  a 
much  warmer  cli- 
mate than  La 
Paz,  and  the  re- 
gion round  grows 
abundance  of 
wheat,  maize,  and 

barley,  with  which  products  the  town  of  Cochabamba  supplies  the  miners  of 
Oruro  and  Potosi.  Cochabamba  is  also  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  cinchona, 
which  is  gathered  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighbouring  forests  and  brought  here 
for  further  distribution.  In  the  interior  of  the  town  the  houses  are  tile-roofed, 
as  in  La  Paz,  but  on  the  outskirts  there  are  numerous  thatched  cabins  belonging 
to  the  farmers.  The  inhabitants  belong  principally  to  the  Aymara  tribe  of 
Indians.  Chuquisaca,  Sucre,  or  La  Plata  (24,000),  150  miles  south  by  east 
of  Cochabamba,  also  lies  outside  of  the  plateau,  but  at  least  1000  feet  higher 
than  the  latter  town.  It  is  a  Quichua  town,  and  is  clean  and  well-built.  The 
mining  town  of  Potosi  (22,600),  40  miles  south-east  of  Chuquisaca,  stands  at 
the  height  of  13,000  feet  or  upwards  above  sea-level,  and  accordingly  at  an 
elevation  at  which  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  of  living  are  almost  as  great 
as  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  in  Peru.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  capital  of 
Bolivia,  since  the  seat  of  government  shifts  about  according  to  the  dominant 
party.  La  Paz,  Chuquisaca,  and  the  fortified  town  of  Oruro  (under  10,000), 
about  140  miles  south-east  of  La  Paz,  have  each  in  turn  held  the  honour. 
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Chile,  or  Chili,  as  it  is  frequently  spelled  here  and  in  France,  is  a  republic 
lying  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  the  south  of  Bolivia,  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Andes,  and  so  narrow  that  while  it  has  a  length  of  about 
2000  miles  from  north  to  south,  its  breadth  is  only  from  25  to  120  miles. 
Formerly  a  Spanish  colony  it  may  be  said  to  date  as  a  republic  from  1810,  when 
it  declared  its  independence  of  the  mother  country,  but  it  was  not  till  1817  that 
the  colonial  authority  was  finally  broken  in  the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  The  total 
area  as  it  stood  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  given 
in  the  Erdbevolkerung  (1880)  at  about  124,000  square  miles,  which  area  includes 
the  territory  (of  very  uncertain  extent)  occupied  by  the  independent  Araucanians 
and  the  large  island  of  Chiloe,  but  excludes  the  islands  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corcovado  (43°  30'  S.)  and  the  mainland  south  of  42°,  the  possession  of  which 
was  till  quite  recently  disputed  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  powers  in  July  1881  the  Andes  is  to 
be  the  boundary  line  between  their  territories  to  Mount  Darwin  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  but  Chile  is  also  to  have  all  that  part  of  the  mainland  which  lies 
between  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  a  line  drawn  from  Virgin  Cape  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  strait  and  a  point  in  the  Andes  in  52°  S.  and  72°  w., 
this  part  of  the  mainland  containing  a  Chilian  colony  at  Punta  Arenas.  As 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

• 

Population  in  1878. 

Pop.  per 

sq.  m. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Atacama, 

38,893 
12,906 
6,226 
1,591 
7,747 
3,795 
2,913 
3,678 
3,489 
2,931 
3,556 
3,577 
4,158 
2,000 
8,000 
7,541 
7,024 
4,000 

41,524 
79,880 
65,894 
89,902 
183,657 
75,265 
46,890 
55,703 
61,873 
58,307 
70,593 
77,659 
41,329 
11,650 
28,172 
16,834 
26,307 
32,994 
736 

31,881 
82,090 
69,296 
89,956 
193,453 
78,392 
49,312 
57,154 
59,059 
61,661 
71,631 
78,976 
38,293 
10,032 
25,241 
15,744 
24,461 
34,446 
477 

73,405 
161,970 
135,190 
179,858 
377,110 
153,657 
96,202 
112,857 
120,932 
119,968 
142,224 
156,635 
79,622 
21,682 
53,413 
32,578 
50,768 
67,440 
1,213 

2 
12-5 
21-5 
113 
49 
40 
33 
30 
34 
41 
40 
43 
19 
10-5 
6-5 
4.3 
7 
17 

18 

Coquimbo, 

Aconcagua, 

Valparaiso^ 

Santiago, 

Colchagua, 

Curico,    ... 

Talca,     

Linares, 

Maule,    ... 

Nuble,    

Concepcion, 

Biobio,    ... 

Territory  of  Angol, 
Arauco,  ... 

Valdivia, 

Llanquihue, 

Chiloe,    

Colony  on  Strait  of  Magellan, 
Total,    

1,065,169 

1,071,555 

2,136,724 
213,700 
50,000 

Add   10   per  cent   believed  not   to  ) 
have  been  enumerated,  ...          \ 
Unenumerated  Indians, 

Total  (in  round  numbers),     .  .  . 

124,000 

— 

— 

2,400,000 
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a  result  of  the  war  with  Peru,  Chile  at  present  (1883)  occupies  the  province  of 
Tarapaca,  with  the  guano  deposits  of  the  Lobos  Islands.  The  seaboard  portion 
of  Bolivia  has  also  been  annexed  by  Chile,  and  the  estimated  area  of  the  territory 
of  the  republic  is  now  set  down  at  207,350  square  miles;  population,  2,223,434. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— There  is  no  part  of  South  America  the  surface  of 
which  is  better  known  than  that  of  Chile.  A  government  survey  of  the  country 
was  begun  in  1848  and  continued  for  many  years,  the  information  collected  being 
regularly  laid  before  the  public.  In  the  north  a  part  of  the  Chilian  territory 
is  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  Bolivian  table-land.  Everywhere  else  the 
mainland  of  Chile  has  for  its  eastern  boundary  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country  is  everywhere  high  and  the  western  section 
relatively  low,  though  in  some  places  attaining  a  considerable  absolute  elevation. 
The  highest  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  that  which  extends  from  about  31° 
40'  to  34°  20'  S.,  the  average  height  of  which  is  16,000  feet  or  upwards,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  occur  the  two  highest  peaks  in  Chile.  These  are  Aconcagua 
in  32°  39'  s.,  rising  to  the  height  of  22,415  feet,  and  Cerro  de  Mercedario  in  lat. 
32°,  which  is  22,295  feet  high.  From  about  34°  20'  S.  the  height  of  the  Andes 
gradually  diminishes  southwards,  and  to  the  south  of  36°  30'  the  average  height 
is  not  above  8000  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  high  and  the  relatively  low  sections 
of  Chile  varies  greatly  at  different  parts.  In  some  places  the  surface  above 
5000  feet  in  height  advances  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  coast,  and  in  others  that 
under  that  limit  penetrates  (along  the  chief  rivers)  to  a  distance  of  70  miles 
and  upwards  inland.  Between  31°  and  32°  s.  the  surface  rises  almost  imme- 
diately behind  the  coast  (which  is  for  the  most  part  steep  and  lofty)  to  upwards 
of  3000  feet.  In  the  north  the  Chilian  part  of  the  low-lying  desert  of  Atacama 
occupies  a  considerable  width  of  surface  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains; 
but  south  of  that  desert,  from  about  28°  30'  to  33°  30'  S.,  the  tracts  under  1500 
feet  above  sea-level  are  comparatively  small,  and  chiefly  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers  (the  Limari,  Aconcagua,  &c.).  Further  south  the  area  below  this  level 
becomes  more  extensive,  and  to  the  south  of  35°  s.  a  region  with  few  elevations 
above  1500  feet  in  height  extends  from  the  coast  inwards,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  60  miles,  and  reaches  in  the  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Ancud.  The 
highest  part  of  this  region  forms  a  line  of  hills  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
coast  and  then  sinks  eastwards,  usually  in  terraces,  to  an  interior  valley  or 
plain,  which  has  a  gradual  slope  from  north  to  south,  until  at  last  it  passes  under 
the  sea,  so  to  speak,  between  the  island  of  Chiloe  and  the  mainland.  Chiloe, 
which  is  about  eleven  times  the  size  of  Anglesey,  is  mountainous,  though  few 
of  the  summits  exceed  4000  feet  in  height;  and  the  same  character  belongs  to 
the  islands  of  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and  the  islands  further  south. 

The  Andes  of  Chile  are  highly  volcanic.  According  to  Poppig  they  include 
sixteen  active  volcanoes,  among  which  the  most  active  appears  to  be  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chilian,  about  37°  s.  Earthquakes  are  remarkably  frequent 
At  Coquimbo,  where  the  more  common  but  less  dangerous  temblores  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  violent  terremotos,  forty-four  shocks  more  or  less  serious 
are  said  to  be  felt  on  an  average  every  year.  The  most  destructive  Chilian 
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earthquake  on  record  is  that  of  1751,  by  which  the  former  town  of  Concepcion 
was  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages  from  34°  to  40°  s. 
were  destroyed.  Among  the  most  disastrous  of  the  present  century  were  that  of 
Nov.  19,  1822,  by  which  Valparaiso,  Tuillota,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Limachi  were 
destroyed,  and  that  of  the  20th  February  1835,  which  laid  in  ruins  the  present 
city  of  Concepcion. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  rivers  of  Chile  all  flow  across  the  country  from 
east  to  west,  even  those  belonging  to  the  longitudinal  valley  which  slopes  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  showing  that  these  rivers  must  have  been  in  existence 
before  that  valley  received  its  present  inclination.  The  rivers  are  consequently 
all  short  and  generally  of  little  importance  as  water-ways.  Among  the  most 
important  are  the  impetuous  Maypu,  by  which  the  valley  of  Santiago  is  irrigated; 
the  Maule,  which  affords  the  greatest  length  of  navigation;  the  Biobio,  the 
largest  of  all,  but  navigable  in  its  lower  course  only  for  vessels  of  moderate  size; 
the  Rio  de  Valdivia  or  Callecalle,  the  most  important  of  all  for  navigation  on 
account  of  the  well-protected  harbour  at  its  mouth;  the  Rio  Bueno,  which  is 
navigable  for  steamers  from  Trumao;  and  the  deep  broad  Maullin,  which  drains 
Lake  Llanquihue,  but  the  navigation  of  which  is  unfortunately  interrupted  by  a 
fall  about  the  middle  of  its  course.  In  the  south,  where  the  rains  are  abundant, 
there  are  several  large  and  very  deep  lakes,  the  chief  of  which,  besides  that  of 
Llanquihue,  just  mentioned,  are  those  of  Ranco,  Llauquihue,  Esmeralda  or  Lago 
de  Todos  los  Santos,  and  Chapo. 

CLIMATE. — The  very  remarkable  distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  Chile  has 
already  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  general  account  of  South  America,  so 
that  it  remains  here  only  to  add  a  few  particulars  regarding  temperature.  The 
heat  in  Chile,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  cold  Humboldt  current,  is 
seldom  extreme.  On  the  coast  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above  90°  Fahr. 
At  Valparaiso  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  58°,  that  of  Santiago 
is  about  55°,  and  that  of  Valdivia  about  53°.  Further  south  in  the  longitudinal 
valley  the  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  very  mild  and  uniform.  In  the 
summer  months  cool  winds  from  the  Andes  as  well  as  the  Humboldt  current 
there  serve  to  mitigate  the  heat,  and  during  the  winter  the  clouds  with 
which  the  sky  is  then  almost  constantly  overcast,  and  the  strong  winds  blowing 
from  warmer  latitudes,  prevent  excessive  refrigeration.  Ice  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  unknown. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURE.— The  northern  part  of  Chile  to  below 
28°  S.,  forming  the  Chilian  part  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  is  as  destitute  of 
vegetation  as  the  maritime  region  of  Bolivia,  and  the  coast  remains  without 
verdure  to  about  lat.  30°  s.,  although  further  inland  the  land  there  begins  to  be 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  green.  But  it  is  only  about  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso 
(33°  s.)  that  the  vegetation  of  Chile,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  peculiar  forms  belonging  to  it,  begins  to  show  all  its  vigour.  Of  the  tree  flora 
of  Chile,  the  most  striking  feature,  considering  the  comparatively  high  latitude 
of  the  region,  is  the  rarity  of  trees  that  shed  their  leaves.  In  the  north  the 
prevailing  trees  are  of  a  tropical  character  and  change  their  leaves  gradually 
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in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  further  south  these  give  place  to  evergreens 
which  change  their  leaves  gradually  in  the  course  of  a  longer  period. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  the  Chilian  trees  are  the  Quillaia  Saponaria  or 
soap-tree,  so  called  from  having  its  bark  lined  internally  with  a  soft  whitish 
substance  capable  of  being  used  for  soap,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet;  a  palm  allied  to  the  coco-nut,  known  to  the  people 
as  the  coquito  and  to  botanists  as  Jubcea  spectabilis,  very  abundant  between  33° 
and  35°,  and  important  economically  from  the  great  quantity  of  sweet  sap 
which  it  yields,  and  which,  when  allowed  to  thicken,  goes  by  the  name  of  palm- 
honey;  the  Fagus  oUiqua,  here  called  roble,  an  excellent  and  abundant  timber- 
tree  which  extends  to  about  41°  s. ;  the  alerce  (Fitzroya  pataganica),  another 
excellent  timber-tree,  the  most  important  of  all  the  conifers,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  175  feet,  and  forming  immense  woods  between  40°  and  43°  S. ; 
the  very  remarkable  conifer  called  by  botanists  Araucaria  imbricata,  which  also 
grows  to  a  great  height,  though  hardly  so  high  as  the  last  mentioned  tree;  the 
Persea  Lingue,  in  the  province  of  Valdivia,  the  bark  of  which  yields  an  excellent 
dye-stuff;  and  the  muermo  (Eucryphia  cordifolid),  a  lofty  foliage  tree  which  covers 
large  areas  in  Chiloe  and  the  part  of  the  mainland  immediately  to  the  north, 
and  in  February  is  adorned  with  blossoms  visited  by  numberless  bees.  The 
apple-tree  has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and  has  nourished  amazingly, 
affording  in  some  provinces  the  chief  food  of  the  Indians.  Bamboos  extend  a 
long  way  south,  and  furnish  in  certain  places  the  best  fodder  for  cattle;  and 
among  other  vegetable  products  which  give  to  Chilian  vegetation  something  of  a 
tropical  aspect  even  in  the  south  are  numerous  twining  and  climbing  plants,  such 
as  the  blue-flowering  Mutisia,  an  asteraceous  plant,  the  splendid  red  Tropceolum 
speciosum,  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  Philesia  litxifolia,  a  member  of  the 
Smilacese,  with  fire-red  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  adorn  in  great  numbers  the 
forests  of  the  alerce. 

Agriculture  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  the  region  between  Valparaiso 
and  Valdivia,  which  has  sometimes  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  Garden 
of  the  New  World."  Further  to  the  south  the  cultivated  tracts  are  somewhat 
sparsely  distributed  amidst  woods  and  marshes.  Round  Osorno  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  cultivated  area  of  considerable  extent,  and  a  number  of  German  colonies, 
all  engaged  in  agriculture,  have  been  planted  round  the  shores  of  Lake  Llanqui- 
hue.  There  is  also  some  cultivation  round  the  deep  island-studded  bay  in  the 
east  of  Chiloe.  North  of  the  river  Maule  agriculture  is  dependent  on  irrigation, 
which  has  been  practised  there  on  an  admirable  system  from  a  remote  period. 
Elsewhere  agriculture  was  till  recently  far  behind,  but  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  respect,  and  the  best  American  implements  are  now  largely 
used.  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  wheat,  but  in  addition  to  it  maize, 
oats,  barley,  excellent  hemp,  beans,  lentils,  peas,  and  potatoes  are  grown.  Both 
the  vine  and  the  olive  are  likewise  tended,  and  the  produce  of  the  former  when 
properly  treated  is  said  to  yield  a  wine  equal  to  the  best  Spanish  winea 
Immense  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  pastures  north  of  the  river  Maule,  and  the 
island  of  Chiloe  swarms  with  hogs,  which  have  gained  for  the  island  a  reputa- 
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tion  for  hams  throughout  South  America.     Horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  also 
reared  in  large  numbers. 

ZOOLOGY.— The  fauna  of  Chile  is  not  remarkably  rich.  Pumas  are  found  in 
the  woods,  and  are  very  destructive  to  cattle  as  well  as  to  other  inhabitants  of 
the  woods,  such  as  the  pudu,  a  small  kind  of  stag,  and  the  coypu  or  native 
beaver,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  potato  fields.  Both  of  these  latter  animals  are 
much  more  abundant  on  the  islands,  from  which  their  destroyer  is  absent. 
Among  fur-bearing  animals  the  most  important  are  the  chinchilla  and  a  kind  of 
fish-otter.  Guanacos  and  vicunas  are  numerous  in  the  mountains.  Birds  are 
plentiful,  and  are  found  in  great  variety,  the  commonest  kinds  being  ducks, 

herons,  ibises,  flamingoes,  par- 
rots, thrushes,  and  pigeons, 
besides  various  sorts  of  small 
singing -birds.  The  Chilian 
swan,  with  a  pure  white  body 
but  black  head  and  neck,  is 
also  common.  Among  lizards 
the  iguana  may  be  met  with 
pretty  frequently.  Several 
species  of  turtle  abound  on  the 
coast,  and  there  also  are  to  be 
found  great  numbers  of  a  kind 
of  oyster. 

MINERALS.  —  Since      soon 
after  the  advent  of  the  Spanish 
mining  has  been  an  important 
industry    in    Chile.      At    the 
cwiian  Costumes,  Environs  of  Conception.  present  day  by  far  the   most 

important  mineral   product  is 

copper,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  region  in  the  north, 
especially  between  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo.  In  the  province  of  Coquimbo  is 
situated  the  Tamaya  mine,  which  is  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  copper  ore  is  smelted  in  the  land  itself,  chiefly  at  Caldera, 
and  the  quantity  has  greatly  increased  since  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Chile. 
Next  in  importance  to  copper  is  silver,  the  mining  for  which  has  its  centre 
in  Copiapo.  This  metal  is  found  mostly  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  in  a  clayey  Jura  limestone  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast  than 
the  copper,  but  is  also  met  with  in  lumps  (nodados)  in  the  mountains  themselves 
as  high  as  the  snow-line.  Gold  is  found  both  in  alluvium,  and  in  quartzose  rock, 
but  is  now  produced  in  comparatively  small  quantity.  Among  other  minerals 
the  only  one  of  importance  is  a  tertiary  coal  or  lignite,  the  principal  bed  of  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Biobio  extending  as  far  as  about  37°  s.  But  there  are  many 
other  minerals  in  the  land,  including  sulphur  so  pure  as  to  need  no  refining,  zinc, 
antimony,  manganese,  tin,  salt,  cubic  nitre,  &c.  Medicinal  springs  also  are  numer- 
ous, the  most  frequented  being  those  of  Chilian,  Apoquido,  Cauquenes,  and  Colima, 
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COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c.-The  foreign  trade  of  Chile  is 
not  unimportant,  and  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  numerous  ports  along  its  sea- 
board. The  principal  of  these,  and  indeed  the  principal  port  on  the  whole  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  is  Valparaiso,  and  among  the  others  of  import- 
ance are  Caldera,  Coquimbo,  Concepcion,  Valdivia,  Ancud,  and  Puerto  Montt,  all 
of  which  are  visited  by  transatlantic  steamers.  Great  Britain  is  the  country 
with  which  the  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on,  and  after  Great  Britain  the 
countries  next  in  order  are  Germany,  France,  Peru,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  the  chief 
mineral  products  of  the  land,  besides  grain  (above  all  wheat)  and  cattle  and 
their  products.  Flour  is  now 
produced  in  Chile  on  a  large 
scale,  the  flour-mills  rivalling 
the  best  equipped  in  the  United 
States,  and  forms  a  considerable 
export,  and  among  the  animal 
products  exported  are  charqui 
(flesh-meat  dried  in  the  sun), 
horns,  hides,  lard,  dried  tongues, 
hams,  leather.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  manufactured  articles, 
besides  sugar,  rice,  and  cattle. 
Tea  was  formerly  imported 
largely,  but  is  now  supplanted 
by  mate  or  Paraguay  tea.  Chile 
has  now  more  than  a  thousand 

miles    Of     railway,    the    greater  Chilian  Costumes,  Environs  of  Santiago. 

part  of  which  was  constructed 

by  the  state.  The  roads  also  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  The 
communication  with  the  Argentine  Eepublic  overland  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  passes  of  Pequenes  on  the  road  from  Santiago,  13,800  feet  high; 
Uspallata,  on  the  road  from  Valparaiso,  at  its  highest  point  called  La  Cumbre, 
12,800  feet;  and  Pichachen  on  the  road  from  Concepcion,  7100  feet.  The  number 
of  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  neajly  equal  to  three  per  head  of 
the  population,  the  number  of  telegrams  delivered  equal  to  about  one  for  every 
seventeen.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  equal  to  about  4s.  The  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  legally  introduced,  but  the  old  Spanish 
ones  are  still  in  use. 

PEOPLE,  &c.— The  Chilian  people  are  Spanish  in  language  and  physique, 
though  it  is  certain  that  there  is  among  them  a  considerable  admixture  of  native 
Indian  blood.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  republic  of  Chile  was  in  the  occupation 
of  a  native  race  to  the  members  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of 
Araucanians,  although  they  call  themselves  Moluche,  that  is,  warriors.  From 
the  earliest  times  this  race  has  shown  the  strongest  love  of  liberty  and  attach- 
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ment  to  their  own  institutions.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  the  northern 
tribes  appear  to  have  paid  tribute  to  that  government,  but  otherwise  to  have 
recognized  no  external  authority;  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the 
Incas  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  it  was  only  the  northern  tribes  that  ultimately 
submitted  to  the  Spaniards,  and  only  their  territory  that  was  actually  brought 
under  Spanish  government.  The  territory  bounded  in  the  north  by  a  line 
running  a  little  to  the  south  of  Concepcion  and  the  river  Biobio,  in  the  south 
by  a  line  running  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Callecalle  or  Rio  de  Valdivia,  in  the 
east  by  the  Andes,  and  in  the  west  by  a  maritime  strip  connecting  the  Chilian 
provinces  of  the  north  and  the  extreme  south,  remained  independent  under  the 
name  of  Araucania,  and  a  portion  of  this  area  is  still  occupied  by  independent 
tribes,  the  members  of  which  are  estimated  to  number  about  50,000.  They  are 
gradually,  however,  becoming  confined  to  narrower  limits  as  the  Chilian  towns, 
garrisons,  and  settlements  encroach  upon  their  territory  both  from  the  north  and 
south,  while  their  numbers  are  being  reduced  by  the  process  of  absorption  by  the 
Chilians  proper,  which  has  been  going  on  from  the  first  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Although  so  stubborn  in  resisting  European  civilization,  they  are  by  no  means  a 
barbarous  race,  but  are  very  favourably  characterized  both  by  Spanish  and  other 
writers.  They  live  in  fixed  abodes,  and  practise  agriculture,  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  horses  they  have  become  bold  riders.  The  islands  south  of  Chiloe, 
including  those  of  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  are  almost  without  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Chile  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  between  the  desert  region 
in  the  north  and  the  Araucanian  territory  in  the  south.  The  aggregate  area  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  Concepcion  is  equal  to  about 
10|  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of  the  republic,  and  their  population  to  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Among  the  Chilians  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  foreigners.  These  include  chiefly  Germans  and  North  Americans 
as  agricultural  colonists  in  the  extreme  south,  the  former  chiefly  round  the 
shores  of  Lake  Llanquihue,  natives  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  among  the  miners 
in  the  north,  and  French,  English,  and  North  Americans  in  the  middle  pro- 
vinces, where  they  have  in  their  hands  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  and 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  state.  The  Chilians  themselves  emigrate  in 
large  numbers,  a  fact  ascribed  by  some  to  the  land  system  in  operation.  Almost 
all  the  cultivable  area  is  in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors,  so  that  the  poorer 
agricultural  labourers  have  great  difficulty  in  becoming  owners  of  so  much  land 
as  would  enable  them  to  support  a  family,  to  obtain  which  they  emigrate  to  the 
Peruvian  plateau  or  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
The  religion  of  the  state  is  Roman  Catholic,  which  was  formerly  the  only  religion 
tolerated,  though  since  1865  perfect  toleration  has  been  granted  to  every  other 
creed.  For  the  education  of  the  people  Chile  has  done  more  than  any  other  of 
the  South  American  republics,  and  the  university  of  Santiago  gives  a  very  fair 
account  of  the  higher  education. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  republic  of  Chile  is  the  best  regulated  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and  though  as  a  Spanish  colony  it  was  one  of  the  least 
important  in  the  New  World,  as  an  independent  state  it  has  attained  a  higher 
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degree  of  prosperity  than  any  of  the  others.  The  constitution,  which  dates 
from  1833,  vests  the  executive  authority  in  a  president  and  a  council  of  state, 
the  former  chosen  for  five  years  by  delegates  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
latter  consisting  of  five  departmental  ministers  and  nine  other  members  all 
nominated  by  the  president.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate,  consisting 
of  twenty  members,  elected  for  nine  years;  and  a  house  of  deputies,  consisting 
of  a  member  for  each  20,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  three  years.  All  the 
electors  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  finances  of  the  republic  are  in  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  condition.  More  than  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  customs  duties,  the  remainder  chiefly  from  state  railways  and  certain 
monopolies.  The  home  and  foreign  debt  of  the  country  entails  a  charge  equal 
to  more  than  one- 


Valparaiso. 


sixth  of  the  entire 
revenue.  The  in- 
ternal debt  has  re- 
cently been  in- 
creased in  conse- 
quence of  the  war 
with  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  The  army 
is  raised  partly  by 
conscription,  part- 
ly by  voluntary  en- 
listment. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 
— Santiago,  or,  in 
full,  Santiago  de 
Chile  (130,000; 

with  suburbs  150,000),  the  capital  of  Chile,  stands  on  a  large  and  fertile  plain  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  about  90  miles  east-south-east 
of  Valparaiso.  It  is  very  regularly  laid  out,  and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
the  streets  being  made  very  wide  and  the  houses  generally  only  of  one  story  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  site  to  earthquakes.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  in  the  style  common  in  southern  Spain,  with  gardens  and  courts  (patios)  in 
the  interior.  The  view  towards  the  Andes  is  here  wholly  unobstructed  and  is 
of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  town  was  founded  in  1541  by  the 
Spanish  conqueror  Valdivia.  Valparaiso  (98,000),  the  port  of  Santiago,  is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  looking  towards  the  north,  and  affording  excellent  shelter 
for  shipping  except  during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds.  It  contains  among 
its  inhabitants  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  foreigners,  among  whom  English 
are  the  most  numerous.  The  town  has  risen  to  its  present  importance  since  the 
separation  of  Chile  from  Spain.  In  1819  it  had  no  more  than  5000  people  in 
it.  Concepcion  (18,000),  in  about  36°  50'  s.,  has  a  considerable  foreign  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  and  the  inland  town  of  Chilian  (19,000),  east-north-east 
of  Concepcion,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district 
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ARGENTINE   CONFEDERATION. 

The  Argentine  Confederation  (Confederation  Argentina)  is  a  group  of  states 
and  territories  occupying  the  interior  of  South  America  from  22°  s.,  where  it 
borders  on  Bolivia,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  the  south  of  that  estuary  the  whole 
of  South  America  east  of  the  Andes  as  far  as  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Chile.  It  thus  includes  almost  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Patagonia.  With 
Paraguay  the  river  Pilcomayo  now  forms  the  boundary  west  of  the  Parana. 
Formerly  the  triangular  tract  belonging  to  the  Gran  Chaco  inclosed  between  these 
two  rivers  and  the  parallel  of  22°  s.  was  claimed  both  by  Paraguay  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  but  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
having  been  invited  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the  dispute,  assigned  the  territory  to 
Paraguay,  to  which  state  it  was  actually  handed  over  in  May,  1879.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  area  of  the  Confederation  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it 
before  the  recent  treaty  with  Chile.  The  area  given  to  Patagonia  thus  includes 
the  whole  of  the  mainland  south  of  42°  S.,  and  all  the  islands  south  of  about  43° 
30'  s.  The  areas  of  the  different  provinces  are  the  results  of  planimetrical 
calculation,  the  official  figures  being  much  too  large.  The  populations  are  those 
of  1869,  the  first  and  only  census.  Since  that  date  the  population  is  estimated 
to  have  increased  to  2,540,000. 


Population,  1869. 

Area  in 

Pop.  per 

sq.  miles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

sq.  mile. 

STATES  OR  PROVINCES. 

Buenos  Ayres, 

76,490 

274,873 

220,234 

495,107 

6-5 

Santa  ~F6,    

38,500 

49,375 

39,742 

89,117 

2-3 

Entre  Rios, 

25,860 

71,531 

62,740 

134,271 

5-2 

Corrientes,  ... 

22,403 

63,103 

65,920 

129,023 

5-8 

Cordoba, 

55,567 

100,525 

109,983 

210,508 

3-8 

San  Luis,     ... 

23,427 

25,189 

28,105 

53,294 

2-3 

Santiago, 

31,045 

66,017 

66,881 

132,898 

4-3 

Mendoza,     ... 

34,052  i      32,291 

33,122 

65,413 

2-0 

San  Juan,    ... 

33,285 

29,029 

31,290 

60,319 

1-8 

Rioja, 

34,628 

22,775 

25,971 

48,746 

1-4 

Catarnarca, 

42,182 

38,650 

41,312 

79,962 

2-0 

Tucuman,    ... 

12,030 

53,382 

55,571 

108,953 

9-0 

Salta,            

32,516 

44,745 

44,188 

88,933 

27 

Jujuy, 

24,067 

20,105 

20,274 

40,379 

1-7. 

TERRITORIES. 

Gran  Chaco, 

125,650 

•> 

V 

45,291 

— 

Misione5, 

23,683 

V 

V 

3,000 

— 

Pampas, 

192,028 

9 

9 

21,000 

— 

Total,           

827,420 

1 

9 

1,812,490 

2-2 

Patagonia, 

350,890 

9 

9 

24,000 

— 

Grand  Total,         -... 

1,178,310 

•> 

9 

1,836,000 

— 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The   territory  of   the  Argentine  Confederation  is 
described   in  general   terms   by  Dr.   Burmeister,   director  of   the   museum   at 
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Buenos  Ay  res,  as  consisting  of  "  a  plain  sloping  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
out  of  which  rise,  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  middle  of  the  land,  several 
narrow  and  for  the  most  part  low  mountain  chains,  almost  all  of  which  stretch 
from  north  to  south  and  have  a  rather  steep  western  slope,  and  a  broader  and 
more  gently  inclined  eastern  slope,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  metamorphic 
rocks  with  isolated  granite  peaks.  From  these  mountain  chains  and  from  the 
Cordilleras  come  only  comparatively  small  rivers  with  little  water,  all  of  which 
follow  at  first  the  same  general  direction,  from  north  to  south,  but  afterwards  as 
a  rule,  in  accordance  with  the  general  slope  of  the  plain,  turn  to  the  south-east, 
making  for  the  Kio  Parana,  but  for  the  most  part  not  reaching  that  river,  since 
many  of  them  dry  up  before  arriving."  (Supplement  to  Petei-mann's  Mittheilunyen, 
No.  39,  1875.)  But  though,  as  appears  from  this  general  description,  the 
principal  elevations  of  the  Argentine  are  in  the  west  (more  particularly  in  the 
north-west),  yet  the  rest  of  the  territory  is  far  from  being  a  uniform  plain.  In 
the  eastern  pampas  (between  36°  and  38°  s.)  there  are  ranges  of  low  hills,  and 
recent  explorers  have  discovered  that  there  is  even  "majestic  scenery"  in  the 
pampas  further  west. 

The  extreme  north-west  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  forms  a  part  of  the 
Bolivian  plateau,  known  as  the  Puna  of  Jujuy  or  the  Despoblado  (unpeopled), 
and  is  an  utterly  sterile  region,  in  some  parts  13,000  feet  in  height,  without 
water  and  without  inhabitants.  From  the  boundary  of  this  plateau,  which  runs 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  run  a  number  of  mountain  chains  towards  the 
south,  as  sterile  as  the  plateau  itself,  and  inclosing  a  number  of  valleys  or 
ravines  almost  equally  desolate,  for  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  little  grass  is 
to  be  found  in  them  to  pasture  the  traveller's  horses.  These  mountain  ranges 
and  ravines  terminate  in  a  depression  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the 
boundary  of  the  plateau,  the  depression  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy 
flows  in  the  north-east  to  join  the  Rio  Vermejo,  and  the  Rio  Huachipas  in  the  south- 
west to  join  the  river  Salado.  South  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Huachipas 
and  Salado  another  mountain  range  commences  with  the  usual  north  and  south 
direction,  and  gradually  increases  in  height  until  between  about  26°  and  27°  30' 
S.  it  forms  the  Sierra  Aconquija,  the  second  highest  of  the  mountain  systems 
belonging  entirely  to  the  Confederation.  It  has  several  ridges  rising  above 
17,000  feet  in  height,  and  while  it  presents  a  steep  slope  to  the  west,  it  sends 
out  to  the  east  for  a  considerable  distance  a  number  of  well-wooded  offsets, 
which  terminate  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Rio  Dulce  and  its  tributaries. 
To  this  region  that  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Aconquija  itself,  and  of  the  lower 
ranges  which  proceed  from  it  further  south  (to  nearly  30°  s.),  presents  a  complete 
contrast;  for  the  latter  is  a  barren  plain,  without  even  grass,  separating  these 
mountains  from  those  further  west  which  run  parallel  to  the  Chilian  Andes. 
These  latter  mountains  begin,  like  those  further  north,  in  a  desolate  plateau,  a 
continuation  of  the  plateau  belonging  to  both  Chile  and  Bolivia  which  rises 
behind  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  has  an  average  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet, 
with  peaks  rising  to  above  19,000  feet.  In  the  Argentine  Confederation  it 
extends  unbroken  to  about  28°  s.,  where  it  begins  to  be  cleft  by  longitudinal 
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valleys,  which  gradually  widen  out  till  they  separate  into  three  distinct  moun- 
tain chains,  the  easternmost  of  which,  the  Sierra  Famatina,  is  the  highest  range 
of  mountains  wholly  within  Argentine  territory.  Several  ridges  in  it  rise  to  the 
height  of  17,400  feet,  and  the  culminating  summit  of  the  range,  the  Nevado  de 
Famatina,  is  19,760  feet  high.  The  western  sierras  are  considerably  less  lofty, 
and  the  numerous  shorter  sierras  stretching  away  to  the  south  are  lower  still. 
East  of  the  Sierra  Famatina  there  runs  parallel  to  it,  but  completely  separated 
from  the  plateau  by  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Colorado,  the  long  Sierra  Velasco  or 
de  la  Eioja,  the  highest  ridges  of  which  hardly  exceed  8500  feet.  Nearer  the 
middle  of  the  Argentine  territory  there  rises  a  completely  isolated  mountain 
system,  the  principal  range  in  which  is  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  or  de  Achata, 
culminating  in  the  peak  known  as  the  Gigante,  about  7500  feet  high.  Still 
lower  are  the  ranges  of  the  south-east,  between  36°  and  38°  S.,  the  highest  ridge 
of  which,  the  Sierra  Ventana,  about  38°  S.  and  62°  w.,  does  not  attain  a  greater 
elevation  than  3400  feet;  and  regarding  these  ranges  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
their  general  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  other  sierras  of  the  Confederation,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  a  different  system  of  elevation  from  the  rest. 

Of  the  plains  of  the  Confederation  by  far  the  largest  is  that  which  stretches 
between  the  mountains  of  the  north-west  and  centre  and  the  rivers  Paraguay 
and  Parana  down  to  the  latitude  of  Santa  Fe.  Its  surface  is  in  general  very 
uniform,  its  slope  very  gradual.  At  Corrientes,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana,  the  height  above  sea-level  is  only  about  200  feet,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  Paraguay  it  is  still  under  300  feet. 
Adjoining  this  plain  on  the  east  lies  the  plain  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay, 
which  has  been  called  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia  (Entre  Eios).  The  character 
of  this  latter  plain  has  more  resemblance  to  that  of  Uruguay  and  Southern 
Brazil  than  to  that  on  the  west  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana.  It  is  traversed 
medially  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  besides  which  there  are  several  subsidiary 
ranges,  and  at  many  places  narrow  depressions  occur.  In  general  the  surface 
may  be  described  as  undulating.  In  the  west  there  lies  the  barren  plain  already 
mentioned  as  separating  the  mountains  of  Aconquija  from  those  further  west, 
and  which  is  continued  with  the  same  barren  character  southwards  behind  the 
central  mountain  system  and  then  south-eastwards  through  the  pampas.  It 
includes  a  vast  salt  steppe,  or  rather  a  series  of  salt  steppes,  covered  partly  with 
incrustations  of  salt  and  partly  with  salt  marshes.  Further  to  the  west  below 
about  30°  s.  a  narrow  plain  of  a  more  fertile  character,  being  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion by  means  of  irrigation,  advances  up  to  the  western  sierras.  In  the  south- 
east again,  from  about  32°  s.  to  the  Bahia  Blanca,  lie  the  fertile  pampas  forming 
an  almost  unbroken  plain  except  where  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  hills  already 
mentioned.  Beyond  the  Rio  Colorado  the  surface  begins  to  assume  the  inhospi- 
table character  which  prevails  throughout  the  Patagonian  desert.  Between  the 
Eio  Colorado  and  the  Eio  Negro  the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  fine  sand,  which  is  almost  constantly  swept  either  by  hot  and 
violent  winds  from  the  north,  or  by  cold  winds  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  is  by 
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these  now  heaped  up  into  downs  now  dispersed  again  over  the  surface.  Further 
south,  in  Patagonia  proper,  the  soil  changes  its  character,  becoming  firm  and 
hard,  but  remaining  equally  unfit  for  cultivation,  even  if  the  climatic  conditions 
allowed  it,  and  equally  unfavourable  to  natural  vegetation. 

Where  it  tapers  to  the  south  Patagonia  is  separated  from  the  mountainous  and 
densely  wooded  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  discovered 
and  first  navigated  in  1520  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Magalhaens,  or,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Spanish,  in  whose  service  he  then  was,  Magellan.  The  strait 
is  about  300  miles  long,  has  strong  tides,  and  is  of  difficult  navigation,  more 
especially  for  sailing  vessels.  The  western  half  of  the  strait  is  mostly  bounded 
by  naked  snow-  and  ice-crowned  cliffs,  often  about  3000  feet  high,  though  these 
are  sometimes  fringed  at  their  base  by  smaller  hills  or  narrow  strips  of  flat  land 
clad  with  a  bright  vegetation,  or  overlook  picturesque  islands  similarly  adorned, 
but  from  Cape  Froward  north-eastward  the  shores  gradually  sink  in  height  and 
ultimately  become  quite  low  and  flat.  The  difficulty  of  the  navigation  causes  the 
strait  to  be  avoided  by  sailing  vessels,  which  go  round  by  Cape  Horn,  but  steamers 
usually  prefer  to  take  this  route  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the 
great  oceans  which  separate  the  two  hemispheres. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— The  rivers  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  offer  in 
general  great  hindrances  to  navigation.  They  all  have  a  broad  and  shallow  bed 
and  little  volume,  and  are  all  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  windings  in  their 
course  through  the  plain.  Even  the  Rio  Parana  is  constantly  changing  its  bed 
and  forming  new  shallows,  demanding  uninterrupted  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  navigators,  at  least  if  their  vessels  have  a  considerable  draught  of  water. 
Of  the  two  great,  or  at  any  rate  long  tributaries  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
on  their  right  bank,  the  Salado  is  hardly  navigable  at  all,  and  the  Rio  Vermejo 
only  with  difficulty  as  far  up  as  about  24°  10'  s.  The  rivers  originating  in  the 
Cordilleras  or  the  sierras  immediately  to  the  east  all  dry  up  before  reaching  the 
sea,  until  we  come  to  the  Rio  Colorado.  Both  it  and  the  Rio  Negro,  as  well  as 
the  other  Patagonian  rivers,  are  navigable  at  least  half  way  up,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  flow  through  a  region  in  which  their  navigability  is  of  little  importance. 
The  Uruguay,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  is  the  only  river  of  the  Confederation 
which  has  a  large  volume  of  water.  It  is  broad  and  forms  an  admirable  water- 
way as  far  up  as  the  Saltos  (cataracts),  about  31°  5'  S.,  above  which  the  naviga- 
tion is  only  of  local  importance.  The  estuary  belonging  to  both  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay,  known  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  River  Plate,  has  a  number  of  sub- 
marine banks  all  round  its  coasts,  making  the  water  so  shallow  as  to  allow  of  the 
approach  only  of  vessels  of  light  draught.  A  large  bank  known  as  the  Ortiz 
bank  lies  between  the  shores  but  nearer  the  northern  one,  and  there  are  other 
smaller  ones  elsewhere.  The  lakes  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  are  for  the 
most  part  either  temporary  lakes  or  salt  marshes.  Those  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Parana  generally  contain  fresh  water,  but  those  elsewhere  are  mostly  of 
salt  water,  and  leave,  when  they  dry  up,  an  incrustation  of  salt  on  the  ground. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— All  the  elevations  of  the  Argentine  territory 
from  the  margin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  foot  of  the  branches  of  the  Andes 
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appear  to  consist  of  the  oldest  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks;  and  the  first 
true  sedimentary  rocks,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  western  plateau  and  its 
appendages,  belong  to  the  palaeozoic  series  down  to  the  carboniferous  strata. 
Secondary  formations  are  hitherto  unknown.  On  the  east  side  of  the  land  the 
tertiary  series,  which  is  very  beautifully  exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Parana,  and 
is  there  plainly  seen  to  be  of  marine  origin,  rests  immediately  on  metamorphic 
slates ;  and  the  same  series  appears  to  extend  far  to  the  west,  and  even,  according 
to  Burmeister,  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes;  and  the  whole  surface  of  Patagonia 
belongs  to  it  also.  Above  the  rocks  of  the  tertiary  series  in  the  Argentine  plain, 
though  not  in  Patagonia,  rests  a  marly  clay  to  which  the  name  of  the  Pampas 
formation  has  been  given.  In  certain  places  the  calcareous  constituents  of  this 
clay  are  so  abundant  as  to  consolidate  it  into  hard  banks  known  to  the  people  as 
toscas.  The  average  thickness  of  this  stratum  is  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  above 
it  lies  an  alluvial  deposit  usually  from  two  to  three,  seldom  above  five  or  six 
feet  thick. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Confederation  is  very  abundant.  Silver  and 
copper  are  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  the  west,  where  gold  also  is  found. 
Iron  exists  in  the  province  of  San  Juan,  and  in  the  same  province  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Huerta  there  is  a  large  bed  of  workable 
bituminous  coal.  Lead  is  to  be  found  in  the  plains,  and  there  also,  partly  on 
the  dry  surface  and  partly  in  the  beds  of  temporary  rivers  and  lagoons,  are  to 
be  obtained  inexhaustible  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  salts.  In  the  northern 
province  of  Salta  there  is  porcelain  earth,  and  in  the  province  of  Jujuy  still 
further  north  excellent  petroleum  is  among  the  mineral  products. 

CLIMATE.— The  climate  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  though  necessarily 
varied,  is  on  the  whole  healthy.  In  the  level  parts  of  the  northern  provinces 
a  tropical  climate  prevails,  with  warm  temperatures,  heavy  summer  rains,  and 
almost  complete  rainlessness  in  winter.  The  heavy  summer  rains  cease  between 
25°  and  27°  S.,  and  below  that  latitude  the  rainfall  is  very  irregular,  and  often 
very  deficient.  On  the  coast  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Bahia  Blanca 
the  climate  is  mild  and  the  variations  of  temperature  moderate.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  on  an  average  of  20  years  was  found 
to  be  63°  Fahr.,  the  mean  July  temperature  51°,  the  mean  January  temperature 
76°.  The  rainfall  is  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  year,  and  the  average 
annual  amount  is  about  34  inches.  Throughout  Argentina  proper  snow  is  rare 
except  in  the  mountains.  The  winds  are  more  violent  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north.  The  hot  north  winds  are  specially  frequent.  The  south-west  winds 
which  sweep  over  the  pampas,  and  are  hence  called  pamperos,  not  uncommonly 
rage  with  terrible  fury,  but  coining  as  they  do  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes 
they  cool  the  air  and  exercise  a  wholesome  influence. 

VEGETATION  AND  AGRICULTURE.— The  only  densely  wooded  part  of  the 
provincially  organized  territory  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  is  that  already 
referred  to  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aconquija  Mountains,  where  a  variety  of 
laurel  trees  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  forms.  The  whole  of  the  Gran 
Chaco  ("great  hunting-ground")  with  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Santa 
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F6  is  also  wooded,  but  the  woods  of  this  region  have  a  very  different  aspect 
from  those  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Aconquija.  There  the  woods  are  much 
thinner  and  the  most  characteristic  forms  are  tall  candelabra-like  cactuses,  and 
quebrachos,  including  both  the  white  quebracho,  a  lofty  spreading  tree  with 
bright-green  drooping  leaves,  and  the  red-wood  quebracho,  a  tree  with  scanty 
foliage,  but  furnishing  excellent  timber,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  liable  to  rot  under  ground.  One  genus  of  palms  (Trithrinax)  is  represented 
as  far  south  as  San  Pedro  (nearly  34°  s.),  and  further  north  two  or  three  species 
of  Cocos  (the  coco-nut  palm  genus)  are  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Parana. 
One  of  these,  the  Cocos  Datil,  yields  a  fruit  resembling  the  date.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  territory,  where,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  rain,  vegetation  is 
generally  scanty,  the  only  woods  to  be  seen  are  the  very  sparsely  grown  thickets 
of  Prosopis  dukis,  the  tree  that  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  in 
Bolivia,  as  a  congener  of  the  North  American  mezquite-tree,  under  the  name  of 
pacay,  and  which  is  here  called  algairobo,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  pods  to  those 
of  the  carob-tree,  the  true  algarrobo.  Such  thickets  are  to  be  seen  only  in  certain 
localities  where  the  soil  is  more  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  elsewhere  in  the  west 
the  only  natural  vegetation  to  be  seen  consists  of  more  or  less  extensive  expanses 
of  grass,  and  patches  of  brushwood  composed  chiefly  of  small-leaved  Legumi- 
nosse  armed  with  long  spines.  In  the  south-eastern  provinces,  namely  the  Argen- 
tine Mesopotamia,  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  part  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
surface  is  mostly  covered  with  pasture-grasses,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
the  beautiful  pampas-grass,  called  by  the  people  toloras  and  by  botanists  Gynerium 
argenteum,  a  grass  often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  its  silvery 
panicles  with  a  silky  lustre.  Between  the  rivers  there  is  much  wood  in  the 
hollows,  and  the  extent  of  the  forests  increases  towards  the  north-east,  the  terri- 
tory of  Misiones  having  well-wooded  sierras  in  addition  to  well-wooded  river- 
banks.  On  both  sides  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  certain  cultivated  trees  are 
also  plentiful,  and  the  most  important  of  these,  besides  the  native  tree  or  shrub 
yielding  Paraguay  tea,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  BRAZIL,  and  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed  under  PARAGUAY,  are  the  European  fruit-trees,  the 
orange  and  peach.  Both  of  these  thrive  wonderfully  in  this  region,  the  orange 
as  far  south  as  32°  becoming  even  when  left  to  itself  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
the  peach,  which  propagates  itself  in  this  quarter  with  greater  facility  than  any 
other  tree,  reaching  still  further  south.  The  pampas  proper  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Santa  Fe  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  the  only  substitute  for  which  is  a 
native  willow  (Salix  Humboldtiana)  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers. 
The  chief  wealth  of  this  region  accordingly  is  in  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  espe- 
cially sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  Sheep-rearing  is  here  an  industry  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  but  since  the  introduction  of  French  merino-sheep  and  the  fine- 
woolled  sheep  of  Germany  it  has  been  pursued  with  such  success,  not  only  here 
but  in  other  parts,  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  leading  industry  of  the  Con- 
federation. Cattle  and  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long  been  reared,  and 
enormous  herds  of  these  animals  are  tended  by  mounted  drovers  of  partly  Indian 
partly  Spanish  origin,  known  here,  as  in  Uruguay,  by  the  name  of  Gauchos.  In 
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the  management  of  these  herds  (as  in  the  hunting  of  wild  animals)  the  lasso  and 
the  bolas  are  indispensable  implements.  Both  of  these  consist  of  a  long  rope  or 
oxhide  thong,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  saddle  and  the  other  end  free, 
while  the  lasso  has  at  its  free  end  a  running  noose,  and  the  bolas  an  arrange- 
ment of  iron  balls  or  other  heavy  pieces  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  two  or  three  in 
number,  attached  by  shorter  thongs  of  equal  length.  In  using  the  lasso  the 
Gaucho  has  to  throw  the  free  end  in  such  a  manner  that  the  open  noose  will 
pass  over  the  neck  of  the  animal  he  wishes  to  catch,  and  in  using  the  bolas  he 
first  takes  one  of  the  balls  in  his  hand  and  swings  the  other  or  others  round  his 
head,  then  throws  the  rotating  system  of  balls  at  the  animal,  which  is  at  once 
arrested  by  the  thongs  twisting  round  whatever  part  is  struck.  Such  is  the 
skill  with  which  these  implements  are  used  that  the  Gaucho  will  effect  his 
purpose  by  either  even  when  riding  at  full  speed.  The  Argentine  horse  is 
small  and  rather  heavy  in  its  make,  but  docile,  swift,  and  remarkable  for  its 
endurance. 

The  chief  cultivated  products  of  the  Confederation  are  the  European  grains 
and  roots,  besides  sugar  and  some  other  products  of  a  warmer  climate,  wine,  and 
various  fruits.  Cereals  are  grown  more  or  less  round  most  of  the  towns,  but  the 
region  best  adapted  for  cultivation  is  that  in  the  north-west  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  desert  plateau  and  its  mountainous  continuations — the  region  occupied  by 
the  provinces  or  part  of  the  provinces  of  Jujuy,  Salta,  and  Tucuman.  This  is 
the  only  region  in  which  sugar  is  grown,  as  well  as  tobacco.  Parts  of  it  are  also 
well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo,  and  Tucuman  grows 
excellent  fruits,  including  figs  and  olives.  The  Gran  Chaco,  though  well  adapted 
for  agriculture,  is  hitherto  unsettled.  The  western  provinces,  Catamarca,  La 
Bioja,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza,  have  a  hot  dry  climate,  which  makes  agriculture 
dependent  on  irrigation,  but  wherever  grass  is  found  or  lucerne  can  be  grown 
are  well  suited  for  cattle-rearing.  This  also  is  the  principal  fruit  region  of  the 
Argentine  territory.  The  raisins  and  dried  peaches  of  Mendoza  have  a  high 
reputation  in  the  country;  and  in  that  province  also,  as  well  as  San  Juan  and 
Rioja,  the  vine  is  tended,  though  the  product  has  hitherto  been  made  to  yield 
only  an  indifferent  wine.  The  central  provinces,  San  Luis,  Cordoba,  and 
Santiago,  are  the  poorest  of  all  the  organized  provinces  of  the  Confederation, 
containing  only  a  small  area  of  pasture  grasses,  and  a  still  smaller  area  on  which 
agriculture  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of  irrigation. 

The  tract  between  the  Bahia  Blanca  and  the  lower  Colorado  belonging  to  the 
unorganized  territory  to  the  south-west  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  most 
barren  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Further  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
a  region  not  yet  well  known,  the  vegetation  is  more  varied,  but  good  grasses, 
including  pampas-grass,  are  said  to  be  found  only  where  there  are  small  fresh- 
water lakes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  algarrobo  thickets  inclosing  extensive 
pastures  are  often  also  to  be  found.  In  the  Patagonian  Entre-Rios,  as  it  is  called, 
the  region  namely  between  the  Rio  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro,  the  vegetation  is 
the  most  uniform  imaginable.  On  the  banks  of  both  rivers  a  few  cultivable 
cpots  are  to  be  found,  but  almost  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  dry  woody 
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Leguminosae,  spiny  cactuses,  and  other  thorny  shrubs,  and  the  same  character 
belongs  to  the  still  scantier  vegetation  of  the  Patagonian  plain. 

ZOOLOGY.— Among  native  animals  rodents  are  abundant,  and  of  these  the 
most  notable  are  the  water-hog,  the  largest  of  all  rodents;  the  vizcacha;  the 
perversely  named  guinea-pig;  and  the  tucotuco  (Ctenomys  Braziliensis),  a  small 
rodent  with  the  habits  of  a  mole.  Beasts  of  prey  are  not  very  numerous, 
though  the  jaguar  is  met  with  in  the  east  and  the  puma  in  the  west.  There  are 
a  few  ruminants,  among  them  the  guanaco  and  the  graceful  little  pampas-deer 
(Cervus  campestris),  a  few  pachyderms,  many  kinds  of  birds,  including  large 
numbers  of  swans,  partridges  (tinamous),  which  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
pampas,  and  the  American  ostrich  (especially  in  the  south),  besides  bees,  ants, 
serpents,  &c. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  about  three-fourths  of  which  passes  through  Buenos  Ayres,  is 
mainly  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium,  the  first  of 
these  countries  sending  a  larger  share  of  the  imports  than  any  other,  while  the 
remaining  two  each  receive  a  considerably  larger  share  of  the  exports.  With 
the  exception  of  ores  and  metals,  which  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  exports, 
almost  all  the  exports  of  the  Confederation  consist  of  animals  and  animal 
products,  the  latter  principally  wool,  hides  and  skins,  tallow,  and  salted  meat. 
Ostrich  feathers  are  also  among  the  number.  Besides  manufactured  goods  the 
chief  imports  are  coal  and  iron.  Nearly  1500  miles  of  railway  have  already  been 
constructed  within  Argentine  territory,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
government,  partly  at  that  of  the  provincial  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
partly  at  that  of  private  (English)  companies.  Among  the  lines  projected  is  an 
interoceanic  line,  883  miles  in  length,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chile.  The  number 
of  letters  annually  carried  by  the  post-office  is  equal  to  about  two  per  head  of 
the  population,  the  number  of  telegrams  delivered  less  than  one  for  every  ten  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso  fverto,  equal  to  about  4s. 
The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  the  old  Spanish. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  settled  population  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  is  com- 
posed of  whites,  mestizoes,  mulattoes,  Negroes,  and  civilized  Indians.  The  bulk 
of  the  population,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  consists  of  people  of  mixed 
race.  Pure  Negroes  (introduced  as  slaves  from  1702  onwards)  and  pure  civilized 
Indians  are  not  numerous,  and  pure  whites  would  also  be  few  were  it  not  for  the 
considerable  accessions  which  the  Confederation  derives  from  immigration.  At 
the  census  of  1869  there  were  in  Argentine  territory  212,000  people  of  foreign 
birth,  more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  settled  population.  Of  these  about  one- 
third  were  Italians,  one-fifth  Americans,  one-sixth  Spanish,  and  one-sixth  French. 
Since  then  the  flow  of  immigration  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  it  was  pre- 
viously, as  many  as  76,000  having  arrived  in  a  single  year  (1873).  The  great 
majority  of  the  immigrants  are  natives  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  provinces 
in  which  the  immigrants  chiefly  settle  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  namely,  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  F6,  and  Entre-Rios;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  that,  as  the  table  shows,  the  males  in  these  provinces  greatly 
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exceed  the  females  in  number.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  is  found  to  take  place  with  unusual  rapidity.  In  some  provinces  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  births  are  on  an  average  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
deaths.  Negroes  ceased  to  be  introduced  as  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
from  Spain,  and  slavery  itself  was  abolished  in  1853.  The  uncivilized  Indians, 
estimated  at  less  than  100,000,  are  found  principally  in  the  north  of  the  Gran 
Chaco,  where  they  belong  mainly  to  the  family  of  the  Guaranis,  and  in  Patagonia, 
where  they  are  akin  to  the  Araucanians  of  Chile.  Among  the  Guaranis  the 

most  advanced  tribe  appears 
to  be  that  of  the  Chiriguanos, 
who  are  described  as  intelli- 
gent, clean,  and  sufficiently 
industrious  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  condition  of  toler- 
able comfort,  and  who  are 
said  to  present  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  adjoining  tribe  of 
the  Matacos,  a  filthy,  brutal, 
taciturn  race.  The  settled 
parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
uncivilized  Indians,  especially 
those  of  the  south,  have  long 

JSai^a  been  exposed   to   inroads  of 

these  savages,  but  in  1879  the 
Indians  of  the  pampas  were 
all  driven  across  the  Rio 
Negro,  which,  with  the  line 
of  forts  now  established  along 
that  river,  is  expected  to  prove 
an  effectual  barrier  against  all 
such  incursions  in  the  future. 
The  Patagonians  proper,  thin- 
ly scattered  over  the  south  of  Patagonia,  where  they  live  by  hunting,  are 
remarkable  for  their  lofty  stature,  and  owe  their  name  to  Magellan,  who  called 
them  Patagoniaus  from  the  large  size  of  their  feet,  patagon  in  Spanish  meaning 
a  large  clumsy  foot.  On  the  cold  and  rainy  islands  in  the  south,  of  which 
Tierra  del  Fuego  ("the  land  of  fire")  is  the  chief,  there  are  only  a  few  inhabi- 
tants resembling  the  Patagonians  in  the  north-east,  and  a  few  of  different  aspect, 
short  in  stature  and  ill-proportioned,  in  other  parts.  As  already  mentioned 
under  CHILE  there  is  a  Chilian  colony  at  Punta  Arenas  in  the  north  side  of  the 
strait. 

The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  dissidents  are  to  be  found  only 
among  the  immigrants.  Formerly  the  church  was  rich,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  all  its  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  cathedral  chapters  (of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Cordoba,  Cuyo  in  San  Juan,  Salta,  and  Parana)  now  derive  very  moderate 
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revenues  from  the  national  treasury,  while  the  priests  have  to  look  chiefly  to 
fees  and  the  proceeds  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  for  their  income,  though  they  too 
are  partly  supported  by  government.  Until  quite  recent  years  very  little  had 
been  done  for  education.  Universities  have  been  founded  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Cordoba.  The  official  language  is  the  Spanish,  but  the  natives  speak  three 
chief  dialects. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.— The  constitution  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  which 
dates  from  1853,  intrusts  the  executive  authority  to  a  president  elected  for  six 
years  by  representatives  of  the  different  provinces,  133  in  number,  and  the 
legislative  authority  to  a  national  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  the  former  composed  of  two  members  for  each  of  the  fourteen 
provinces,  and  the  latter  of  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  senators  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  nine  years  by  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  the  deputies 
elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived 
from  import  and  export  duties,  and  nearly  half  of  it  is  required  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  public  debt,  home  and  foreign.  Besides  the  national  government 
there  is  a  separate  government  for  each  of  the  fourteen  provinces.  The  pro- 
vincial governors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Thus  far  the  only  pro- 
vince which  has  contracted  a  foreign  debt  is  that  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Buenos  Ayres  (in  1881,  290,000),  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  arid 
is  the  Federal  capital  as  well  as  capital  of  the  state  or  province  to  which  it  gives 
name.  The  city  itself  owes  the  name,  meaning  "  good  air,"  to  the  excellence 
of  its  climate,  and  till  1867,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  cholera,  which  was 
followed  in  1871  by  yellow  fever,  both  visitations  undoubtedly  due  to  bad 
drainage  and  a  defective  supply  of  water,  it  enjoyed  a  degree  of  salubrity  worthy 
of  its  name.  Steps  have  since  been  taken  to  remedy  both  the  defects  to  which 
its  calamities  were  due.  The  city  is  built  with  the  regularity  characteristic  of 
so  many  American  cities,  and  is  situated  amid  well-cultivated  environs,  plenti- 
fully studded  with  the  country  houses  (quintas)  of  the  rich.  Among  its  public 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  several  asylums  for  immigrants,  in  which  immi- 
grants are  received  and  maintained  until  suitable  employment  can  be  found  for 
them.  Although  an  important  shipping  centre  Buenos  Ayres  has  no  harbour, 
and  th^  difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  one  are  so  great  that  it  seems  likely 
that  the  city  will  have  to  content  itself  with  forming  its  harbour  at  Ensenada, 
a  place  twenty  miles  lower  down  on  the  La  Plata,  with  which  it  is  already  con- 
nected by  rail.  Large  vessels  can  only  come  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the 
town,  and  there  they  unload  into  boats.  The  town  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendoza  in  1535,  but  being  destroyed  by  Indians  was  recolonized  in  1580. 
Cordoba  (29,000),  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  about  400  miles 
north-west  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  the  second  town  in  size  in  the  Confederation 
and  the  centre  of  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  inland  pro- 
vinces. It  was  founded  in  1573.  Tucuman  (17,000),  the  capital  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  province  in  the  Confederation,  about  330  miles  north  by  west 
of  Cordoba,  with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  rail,  stands  on  one  of  the  head- 
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waters  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  is  the  centre  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
district  in  Argentina.  Salta  (12,000),  130  miles  further  north,  is  likewise  an 
agricultural  centre  of  some  importance.  Mendoza  (8000),  about  33°  S.,  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  far  west,  but  is  surpassed  in  population  both  by  Corrientes 
and  Santa  Fe  as  well  as  the  other  towns  already  mentioned  in  the  east  and 
north.  It  is  the  chief  focus  of  the  trade  between  the  Confederation  and  Chile, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  pass  of  Uspallata  or  Portillo  de  la 
Cumbre.  See  CHILE,  Commerce  and  Communications. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— In  1515  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  adjacent  territory  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  but  it  was  not  till  1535  that  the  first  Spanish  colony  was  founded,  and 

not  till  the  lat- 

rtrr^_  ter  half  of  that 

century  that 
any  great  ad- 
vances were 
made  in  the 
settlement  of 
the  land.  In 
1610  the  Jesu- 
its began  to 
found  mission 
stations  at  dif- 
ferent points, 
and  by  their 
successful  la- 
bours estab- 
lished a  remark- 
able political  system,  which  subsisted  in  spite  of  much  opposition  till  their  expulsion 
in  1767.  After  their  expulsion  the  Indians  who  had  lived  under  their  super- 
vision and  protection  in  the  naturally  rich  territory  still  known  as  Misiones,  and 
elsewhere,  fell  back  into  a  state  of  wretched  barbarism.  During  this  first  period 
of  Spanish  rule  the  governorship  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  a  dependency  of  the 
viceroy alty  of  Lima  (Peru);  but  in  1778  Buenos  Ayres  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
separate  viceroyalty,  to  which  were  attached  not  only  the  provinces  of  the  present 
Confederation,  but  also  the  territories  now  constituting  the  republics  of  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  movement  for  independence  began  in  this  vice- 
royalty  in  1810  after  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  and  gradually  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  states  now  existing.  As  in  the  case  of  Colombia  the 
early  years  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  were  much  disturbed  by  contests 
between  the  Unitarians,  or  the  party  in  favour  of  a  single  central  government, 
and  the  Federalists;  but  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  ended  in  1831  in 
the  triumph  of  the  latter. 
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Uruguay  is  a  republic  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
and  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  the  Argentine  Confederation  and 
Brazil.  Formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  name  of 
Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay  (east  side  of  the  Uruguay)  or  simply  Banda  Oriental, 
it  was  seized  by  Portugal  and  attached  to  Brazil  when  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation declared  its  independence  of  Spain;  but  when  Brazil  likewise  declared  its 
independence  of  Portugal  the  Argentine  Confederation  refused  to  recognize  that 
independence  except  on  the  condition  of  the  restoration  of  Uruguay,  and 
ultimately  the  present  republic  was  constituted  in  1828  under  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  total  area  of  the  republic  is  about  equal  to  the  combined 
area  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Details  regarding  the 
area  and  population  are  shown  in  the  folio  whig  table : — • 


Departments. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Estimated 
pop.,  1877. 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile. 

Maldonado, 

5,866 

27,863 

47 

Canelones, 

1,835 

40000 

22' 

Montevideo,    ... 

257 

110,167 

429- 

San  Jose, 

4,433 

22,500 

5- 

Colonia, 

2,196 

23,350 

10'6 

Soriano, 

3,564 

25,600 

7- 

Paysandu, 

8,387 

36,000 

4-3 

Salto,                           

9,258 

36,000 

4- 

Tacuarembo,  ... 

11,910 

22,000 

2- 

Cerro  Laro'o,  .  . 

8,584 

33,000 

4- 

Minas, 

5,683 

44,510 

3-8, 

Florida,           

Durazno, 

4,674 
5,526 

28,040 
39,220 

4-6 
37 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

72,200 

440,000 

6- 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES,  CLIMATE,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c.— The  whole  surface 
of  Uruguay  appears  to  consist  of  a  remarkably  level  plain  traversed  by  numerous 
ranges  of  low  hills,  known  as  cuchillas  (chopping-knives),  and  seamed  in  every 
direction  by  more  or  less  considerable  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  republic  the  hills,  or  rather  lines  of  gentle  swellings,  seldom 
rise  more  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  neighbouring  valleys,  but  in  the 
northern  half,  which  is  still  very  imperfectly  known,  the  ranges  of  hills  would 
appear  from  the  reports  of  Indians  and  others  to  attain  a  somewhat  greater 
elevation.  The  only  woodland  tracts  are  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are 
all  bordered  by  belts  of  low  trees,  principally  the  tala  (Celtis  Tola),  a  tree 
resembling  the  hawthorn  in  its  general  appearance,  and  often  adorned  with 
flowers  not  its  own,  sometimes  the  yellow  clusters  of  the  Cassia,  corymbosa,  which 
grows  as  an  independent  plant  under  the  protection  of  the  tala,  and  forces  its 
way  through  its  branches,  sometimes  scarlet  masses  belonging  to  a  parasite 
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called  the  Loranthus  cuneifolius.  Along  with  the  tala  the  Salix  Humboldtiana  is 
often  found  growing  in  great  abundance,  and  mingled  with  these  are  osier-like 
sarandis.  On  the  larger  streams  these  wooded  belts  (called  monies)  attain  a 
width  of  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  on  the  smaller  tributaries  they 
are  represented  only  by  a  few  scattered  trees.  On  the  campos  or  rolling  plains 
away  from  the  rivers  only  a  few  trees  growing  singly  or  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes  are  to  be  met  with,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  coronillo  (Scutia  biixi- 
folia),  the  molle  (Devana  dependent),  and  the  Oreodaphne  acutifolia,  all  of  which 
are  good  timber-trees.  The  agave  is  plentiful  and  is  generally  used  for  fences. 
The  almost  uniform  clothing  of  the  campos  is  a  coarse  and  bunchy  grass,  which 
endures  through  ordinary  summers,  but  is  apt  to  disappear  entirely  from  exten- 
sive areas  under  long-continued  droughts.  In  spring  and  autumn  numerous 
flowers  enrich  the  aspect  of  these  grassy  plains,  two  species  of  oxalis,  which 
flower  in  the  latter  season,  spreading  the  surface  with  vast  sheets  of  yellow, 
pleasantly  interspersed  with  the  purple  of  the  Oxalis  martiana,  while  in  other 
places  large  tracts  are  turned  to  a  gaudy  scarlet  by  the  Verbena  melindres.  The 
principal  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  grass  on  the  campos  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  European  plant,  the  cardoon,  which  has  had  the  success  of  so 
many  other  European  invaders  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  America, 
and  has  spread  in  these  latitudes  right  across  the  continent  to  Chile.  In 
Uruguay  alone  many  square  miles  (according  to  Darwin,  probably  several 
hundred)  are  covered  by  one  mass  of  these  prickly  plants,  impenetrable  by  man 
or  beast,  and  allowing  nothing  else  to  live  within  the  area  occupied  by  them. 

The  climate  of  Uruguay  is  genial  and  free  from  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
cold;  and  both  climate  and  soil  are  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  maize, 
cotton,  tobacco,  pumpkins,  wine,  and  other  products.  Agriculture,  however,  is 
still  almost  entirely  neglected,  though  now  receiving  more  attention  than  for- 
merly. The  great  bulk  of  the  rural  population  are  employed  in  pastoral 
pursuits.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  reared  in  immense  numbers.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  studded  in  some  places  with  corrals  or  staked  inclosures,  and 
at  the  chief  stations  there  are  large  inclosures  called  mangueras  capable  of 
holding  several  thousand  cattle.  In  many  cases  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  run 
almost  wild,  and  all  the  management  they  get  from  the  Gauchos  or  mounted 
shepherds  is  effected  at  their  unfenced  feeding-grounds  with  the  aid  of  the 
lasso  and  the  bolas.  When  it  is  desired  to  tame  them  the  process  resorted  to 
is  a  simple  one.  A  large  herd  is  surrounded  at  their  feeding-ground  by  a  band 
of  mounted  Gauchos,  who  keep  circling  round  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
drive  them  gradually  towards  a  manguera.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
entrance  to  the  manguera  some  tame  oxen  are  kept  standing,  and  when  the 
herd  has  been  brought  close  enough  these  are  driven  in  by  their  attendant,  where- 
upon the  whole  herd  follows  them  at  a  thundering  pace,  and  by  skilful  manage- 
ment all  or  nearly  all  of  them  are  secured  for  the  night.  Next  morning  they 
are  let  out  again  carefully  guarded,  and  when  this  process  has  been  repeated  for 
some  days  the  herd  becomes  quite  tame  and  allows  itself  to  be  driven  out  in  the 
morning  to  pasture,  and  back  in  the  evening  to  the  manguera,  by  a  single  man. 
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Lead,  copper,  manganese,  and  a  little  gold  are  obtained,  and  there  are  fine 
marbles  in  the  land;  but  by  far  the  most  important  articles  of  export  are  animals 
and  animal  products,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  extract  of  meat, 
prepared  by  a  process  invented  by  the  German  chemist  Liebig.  The  refuse 
resulting  from  this  treatment  of  the  meat  is  also  a  large  export,  being  used  as  a 
manure.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  republic  passes  through  Monte- 
video. About  one-fourth  of  the  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  France,  the  United  States,  and  Brazil.  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods  form  the  chief  imports.  There  are  now  several  railways  in  the 
republic,  most  of  which  start  from  Montevideo,  but  one  of  which  starts  from 
Salto  Oriental,  at  the  lowest  fall  of  the  Uruguay,  and  ascends  to  Santa  Rosa 
near  the  Brazil- 
ian frontier. 
Except  near  the 
towns  the  roads 
are  mere  tracks 
across  the  cam- 
pos.  The  num- 
ber of  letters 
conveyed  by  the 
post-office  is 
equal  to  more 
than  two  per 
head  of  the  esti- 
mated popula- 
tion. The  mone- 
tary unit  is  the 
peso  of  about  the 
value  of  4s.,  and 

besides  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  those  of  Brazil  are  also  in  use. 
There  is  a  large  forced  paper  currency,  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

PEOPLE,  &c. — The  pure  Indian  tribes  of  Uruguay  are  by  this  time  almost 
completely  extirpated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rural  population  now  consists 
of  the  mixed  race  known  as  Gauchos,  who  are  here  as  lawless  and  violent  a  set 
of  men  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  some  districts  it  is 
stated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  young  Gauchos  die  by  violence.  The  town 
population  is  composed  partly  of  people  of  Spanish  descent  including  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  Basques,  partly  of  immigrants  from  Brazil,  France,  Italy, 
Sardinia,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  elsewhere,  with  their  descendants.  In  all 
parts  of  Uruguay  the  land  is  said  to  be  rapidly  coming  into  the  possession  of 
foreigners,  the  most  dangerous  of  whom,  for  the  political  independence  of  the 
republic,  are  the  Brazilians,  who  are  said  to  own  already  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  surface.  A  great  deal  of  the  laborious  work  in  the  state  is  done  by  Negroes, 
who  till  1843  were  slaves.  Of  late  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
the  government  to  education,  which  has  already  been  made  free,  and  which,  it 
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is  stated,  the  government  contemplates  making  compulsory.  Subsidies  are  even 
allowed  by  the  government  to  Protestant  schools. 

GOVERNMENT,  &c.—  The  constitution  of  Uruguay  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  a  senate  consisting  of  nine  members,  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  consisting  of  one  member  for  every  3000  inhabitants.  While  the 
congress  is  not  sitting  a  committee  of  seven  members  (two  senators  and  five 
deputies)  watches  over  the  administration.  The  executive  power  is  exercised 
by  a  president  elected  for  four  years.  The  Code  Napoleon  is  the  basis  of  the 
law.  The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  import  and  export  duties.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  on  account  of  the  public  debt. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  is  the  only  important 
town  in  the  republic.  It  lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata, 
about  130  miles  east-south-east  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
elevation  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  further  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  public 
building  deserving  of  notice.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  La  Plata,  although 
it  has  only  from  14  to  19  feet  of  water.  As  the  bottom  is  very  soft,  vessels 
receive  no  damage  by  grounding.  The  climate  is  humid,  and  the  weather  in 
the  winter  months  (June,  July,  and  August)  is  at  times  boisterous,  and  the  air 
keen  and  piercing.  Of  the  vessels  calling  at  the  port  those  under  the  British 
nag  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  next  in  number  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
and  French.  The  population  of  the  town  is  stated  by  the  Statesman's  Year  Book 
to  have  amounted  in  1879,  according  to  a  rough  enumeration,  to  73,000,  of 
whom  one-third  were  foreigners.  Durazno  is  the  principal  town  in  the  interior, 
arid  Salto  Oriental,  Paysandu,  and  Fray  Bentos  the  chief  towns  on  the  Uruguay. 
Salto  Oriental  stands  at  the  head  of  the  continuous  navigation  of  the  river; 
Paysandu,  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  animal  products  including  tinned 
meats,  is  about  60  miles  lower  down;  and  Fray  Bentos,  the  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  extract  of  meat,  about  the  same  distance  still  further  below.  None  of 
them  probably  has  a  population  exceeding  10,000. 
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The  Eepublic  of  Paraguay,  an  entirely  inland  territory  in  South  America, 
lies  between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Bolivia,  and  since  the 
award  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  determining  the  territorial  dispute 
between  Paraguay  and  the  neighbouring  states,  it  comprises,  besides  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  all  the  territory  on  the  west  of  the 
Paraguay  between  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  parallel  of  22°  s.  Almost  the  whole 
territory  is  included  between  the  parallels  of  22°  and  27°  S.,  and  thus  lies  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Transvaal.  Its  area,  about  92,000  square  miles, 
is  about  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  Transvaal  or  a  little  more  than  that  of 
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Great  Britain  with  the  adjacent  islands.  Its  population  was  found  by  an 
enumeration  made  in  1876  to  amount  to  294,000,  or  about  5  to  the  square  mile 
on  the  former  area  of  the  republic  (57,500  square  miles),  within  which  the 
enumeration  was  made.  The  added  territory,  of  which  all  that  is  known  is 
that  it  is  a  level  tract  with  rich  grass  plains  alternating  with  forest  lands,  and 
covered  in  the  east,  where  it  borders  on  the  Paraguay,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
five  to  twenty  miles  of  palm-trees,  is  inhabited  only  by  unsettled  Indian  tribes, 
apparently  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  older  part  of  the  Paraguayan  territory,  between  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana,  is  partly  traversed  and  partly  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
ranges  of  hills  probably  nowhere  exceeding  2000  feet  in  height,  and  an  equally 
low  range  of  hills  traverses  the  lower  portion  of  this  territory  from  north  to 
south.  Elsewhere  the  surface  is  irregularly  broken  by  still  lower  hills,  but  a 
large  part  is  occupied  by  plains,  which  in  the  extreme  south  become  marshy 
depressions,  covered  in  some  parts  by  lakes  and  dotted  in  others  by  a  few  isolated 
hills.  All  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  two  chief  boundary  streams,  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  along  the  whole  frontier, 
and  the  latter  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  form 
the  Paraguayan  boundary.  As  in  Brazil  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the  rivers 
are  subject  to  periodical  inundation.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude  and  slight  elevation  of  the  country. 
During  the  coldest  months  (July  and  August)  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
during  the  night  to  the  freezing-point,  and  the  average  night  temperature  is 
from  45°  to  50°  Fahr.,  the  average  day  temperature  from  59°  to  68°.  For  nine 
months  in  the  year  the  temperature  is  seldom  under  77°,  usually  about  86°,  and 
in  the  north  as  high  as  98°.  The  rainfall  is  distributed  as  in  the  Campos  of 
Brazil.  Vegetable  products  cover  the  surface  in  the  richest  abundance.  Mag- 
nificent forests,  as  varied  in  their  constituents  as  those  of  southern  Brazil,  yield 
timber  and  dye-woods,  tanner's  bark,  gums  and  resins  unknown  in  the  European 
markets,  besides  other  products.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  Paraguayan 
trees  is  that  from  which  the  yerba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea  is  derived,  a  tree  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  holly  (Ilex).  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  its  leaves 
were  used  by  the  Indians  to  make  an  infusion  like  tea,  and  the  Jesuit  missions 
which  established  themselves  in  Paraguay  made  it  an  object  of  careful  cultiva- 
tion. At  the  present  day  the  yerba  mate,  which  appears  in  commerce  in  the 
form  of  a  coarse  green  powder  mingled  with  numerous  fragments  of  young  twigs, 
is  in  use  not  only  in  Paraguay,  but  throughout  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  part  of  Peru  and  Brazil;  and  the  best  sort  is  still 
obtained  from  Paraguay,  from  the  old  plantations  of  the  Jesuit  missions, 
although  these  are  no  longer  tended  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.  The  sale 
of  the  product  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  commercially  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  land.  The  chief  object  of 
agriculture  is  maize,  which  is  likewise  the  chief  food  of  the  people;  but  manioc 
and  sweet-potatoes,  wheat  and  rice,  are  also  cultivated.  The  last-mentioned 
cereal  was  introduced  last  century,  and  finds  an  admirable  soil  and  climate  for 
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its  growth  in  the  marshy  tracts  in  the  south.  Pumpkins,  melons,  and  other 
fruits  are  also  grown,  and  so  too  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  the  last  of 
which  yields  three  harvests  in  the  year.  The  animal  kingdom  is  as  richly 
represented  as  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Brazil,  and  the  abundance  of  fish 
contained  in  the  rivers  form  the  principal  food  of  the  unsettled  Indians.  The 
domestic  animals  of  Europe,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  now  run  wild  in  large 
numbers  and  are  also  reared  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pampas.  The  horses 
are  good  and  are  said  to  have  well  preserved  the  form  and  character  of  their 
Andalusian  progenitors.  Besides  mate  the  chief  exports  of  the  republic  are 
tobacco,  oranges,  hides,  tanner's  bark,  and  manioc.  There  is  one  short  railway 
from  Asuncion  to  Paraguay,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  and  the  only  telegraph  line 
runs  alongside  this  railway.  The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as 
in  Argentina. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Paraguay  are  still  pure  Guarani  Indians,  who 
were  induced  to  adopt  a  settled  life  and  raised  to  a  certain  stage  in  civilization 
by  the  Jesuit  missions  planted  in  the  east  and  south-east  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  who  have  retrograded  considerably  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  nevertheless  a  peaceful  people,  and  the 
women  especially  are  said  to  be  remarkably  industrious  and  intelligent.  The 
so-called  white  population  is  of  Spanish  descent  only  on  the  male  side,  and  forms 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number.  In  the  north  and  east,  as  well  as 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Paraguay,  are  iinsettled  Indians,  but  these  are  said 
to  be  rapidly  dying  out.  The  settled  population  of  Paraguay  was  terribly 
reduced  by  the  war  obstinately  waged  against  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  between  1865  and  1870,  a  war  which  not  only  reduced  the 
number  of  its  people  but  destroyed  for  the  time  being  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  republic.  Four-fifths  of  the  population  are  estimated  to  have  perished  in 
consequence  of  that  war,  and  at  the  enumeration  held  on  the  first  of  January,  1873, 
the  male  population  above  fifteen  was  found  to  number  only  28,746  out  of  a 
total  of  221,000.  The  population  is  now,  however,  rapidly  increasing  again,  the 
enumeration  of  1876  showing  an  advance  of  33  per  cent  in  the  three  years. 
The  official  language  of  Paraguay  is  the  Spanish,  but  the  language  of  daily  life 
is  the  Guarani  dialect,  which  is  commonly  spoken  even  by  the  whites. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  agitation  in  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay  was  the  first  section  of  that  viceroyalty  that  declared 
itself  unequivocally  independent  of  Spain  (1811).  Shortly  after  the  state  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  and  it  remained  for  the  most  part  under  one 
dictator  or  another  till  after  the  termination  of  the  disastrous  war  already  referred 
to,  into  which  it  was  recklessly  plunged  by  the  last  of  these  wielders  of  supreme 
power.  In  1870  its  present  constitution,  which  vests  the  executive  authority  in 
a  president  elected  for  six  years  and  the  legislative  in  a  congress  of  two  chambers, 
and  which  guarantees  religious  freedom,  was  proclaimed;  but  even  since  that  date 
the  progress  of  the  country  has  been  mxich  hindered  by  the  lawless  struggles  for 
power  carried  on  among  the  leading  families.  The  public  revenue  is  derived 
from  customs  duties,  state  property,  and  state  monopolies.  Nearly  three-fourths 
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of  the  Paraguayan  territory  is  said  to  belong  to  the  state,  but  the  extent  of 
this  property  is  being  reduced,  since  the  revenue  is  now  partly  derived  from  its 
sale.  Till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1865  the  finances  were  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition.  There  was  a  regular  annual  surplus  of  revenue,  and  no 
debt  internal  or  external.  Now  there  is  a  debt  of  both  kinds,  the  foreign  debt, 
on  which  no  interest  has  been  paid  since  1874,  contracted  in  England  in  1871 
and  1872.  In  addition  to  that  a  relatively  enormous  debt  is  due  by  treaty  to 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Uruguay  as  a  war  indemnity,  but  the 
payment  of  this  cannot  in  the  meantime  be  even  contemplated. 

The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Asuncion  on  the  Paraguay  river,  about  650 
miles  north  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  direct  line.  It  was  founded  in  1535  by  a 
colony  of  Spaniards,  and  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  centre  of 
their  administration  within  the  limits  of  the  present  republic.  In  1869  it  was 
bombarded  and  plundered  by  the  Brazilians.  Before  the  war  it  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  not  less  than  50,000,  according  to  some  as  many  as  100,000 
inhabitants.  In  1873  it  had  a  population  of  only  17,890,  and  since  then  the 
number  is  estimated  to  have  risen  to  20,000  or  30,000. 


THE    FALKLAND   ISLANDS. 

The  name  of  Falkland  Islands  properly  belongs  to  a  group  belonging  to 
Britain  between  about  51°  and  52°  30'  S.,  about  300  miles  off  the  south-east 
coast  of  South  America,  and  having  a  total  area  of  less  than  5000  square  miles; 
but  in  a  wider  sense  it  includes  also  the  uninhabited  islands  of  South  Georgia, 
near  55°  S.  and  about  800  miles  distant  from  the  main  group.  These  latter 
islands  also  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  bring  up  the  total  area  of  the  colony  to 
about  6500  square  miles. 

East  and  West  Falkland,  the  two  large  islands  of  the  main  group,  are  both 
mountainous  or  at  least  hilly  in  the  north,  and  slope  away  in  the  south  to  plains 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width.  The  highest  elevation,  Mount  Adam, 
in  West  Falkland,  is  about  2315  feet  high.  Almost  the  whole  surface  is  peaty, 
and  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  underlaid  at  the  depth  of  from  1  to  3  feet 
by  a  hard  yellow  clay,  the  presence  of  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  cause 
of  the  entire  absence  of  considerable  trees  from  the  islands,  a  feature  in  which 
this  group  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  This  clay, 
it  is  suggested,  is  impenetrable  to  the  rootlets  of  trees,  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  the  necessary  nourishment.  The  climate  is  not  severe,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  26°  to  50°  Fahr.  in  winter,  and  from  50°  to  75°  in 
summer.  Ice  is  stated  never  to  exceed  an  inch  in  thickness.  High  winds,  how- 
ever, prevail,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  sunshine  prevents  the  ripening  of  cereals. 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  and  other  vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  succeed 
admirably.  The  only  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  group  are  of  European  origin, 
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namely,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  besides  rats  and  rabbits.  Sheep-farming  has 
now  become  the  principal  industry,  and  wool  is  by  far  the  most  important 
export,  those  coming  after  it  in  the  order  of  importance  being  hides,  tallow, 
sheep-skins,  seal-skins,  and  seal  and  penguin  oil.  Good  peat  exists  everywhere 
and  is  generally  used  for  fuel.  The  islands,  which  are  governed  as  a  crown 
colony,  have  been  continuously  in  the  possession  of  Britain  since  1833;  but  it 
was  only  in  1851,  when  the  Falkland  Islands  Company  was  formed,  that  a 
beginning  was  made  with  the  turning  of  the  resources  of  the  islands  to  account. 
The  principal  settlement  is  at  Stanley  in  the  north-east  of  East  Island.  The 
total  population  of  the  colony  in  1881  was  over  1500,  nearly  700  more  than  it 
was  in  1871. 


AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 


Under  this  heading  are  included  the  large  island  or  insular  continental  mass 
Australia,  the  other  large  islands  of  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania, 
id  the  host  of  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  aggregate  area  of  these 
lands  is  not  very  far  short  of  the  whole  area  of  Europe,  though  the  total  popu- 
tion  probably  amounts  to  only  about  one-eightieth  of  the  population  of  that 
•ntinent.  All  the  larger  islands  and  the  great  majority  of  the  small  ones  lie 
the  south  of  the  equator,  only  the  Sandwich  and  Ladrone  Islands  with  a  few 
ill  smaller  ones,  the  aggregate  area  of  which  is  about  6650  square  miles,  lying 
the  northern,  hemisphere.  Only  one  or  two  small  islands,  however,  reach 
Tther  south  than  the  parallel  of  47°,  which  is  about  nine  degrees  nearer  the 
luator  than  the  southernmost  point  of  South  America,  though  nearly  thirteen 
3grees  further  from  it  than  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa.  In  the  following 
,ble  the  areas  are  all  derived  from  the  Erdbevolkerung  for  1880,  the  figures  in 
hich  differ  in  some  cases  from  the  official  ones;  the  populations  in  the  case  of 
le  British  colonies  are  the  returns  of  the  census  of  December  31,  1881,  and  in 
le  other  cases  estimates  derived  from  the  same  statistical  publication  as  the 
reas: — 


Area  in 
gq.  miles. 

Population. 

Australia  with  the  small  islands  adjacent,  . 

2,945  227 

2  216000 

Tasmania,  

26,550 

119,000 

New  Zealand  with  the  surrounding  islands  

105,405 

501,000 

New  Guinea  with  the  small  islands  adjacent,  
Oceanic,  

311,965 
68,027 

500,000 
880  000 

Total  (in  round  numbers),... 

3  457  000 

4  216000 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia,  formerly  New  Holland,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  between  lat. 
10°  39'  and  39°  11'  S.,  and  Ion.  113°  5'  and  153°  16'  E.,  thus  extending  from 
about  the  same  latitude  as  the  north  of  Mozambique  in  Africa  to  more  than  four 
degrees  further  south  than  the  southernmost  point  of  that  continent,  or  from 
about  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Francisco  in  Brazil  to  that  of  Bahia 
Blanca  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  corresponding  in  longitude  with  that 
part  of  Asia  which  lies  between  about  the  meridian  of  Canton  in  China  and  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  The  extreme  length  of  Australia 
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from  west  to  east  is  upwards  of  2500  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  from 
north  to  south  nearly  2000.  The  length  of  coast-line  is  estimated  at  about  8000 
miles,  or  about  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  350  square  miles  of  surface,  the  total 
area  being  equal  to  between  32  and  33  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  about 
three-fourths  of  that  of  Europe. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— The  interior  of  Australia,  so  far  as  explored,  con- 
sists to  a  great  extent  of  arid  and  sandy  plains  covered  with  a  sparse  vegetation, 
though  diversified  here  and  there  with  oases  of  grass.  The  highest  and  most 
extensive  mountain  system,  a  more  detailed  account  of  which  will  be  given  under 
the  separate  colonies,  rises  in  the  south-east  and  east,  stretching  almost  continu- 
ously at  a  distance  of  from  about  20  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  from  the  west 
of  Victoria  to  Cape  York,  the  northern  extremity  of  Queensland,  and  attaining 
its  highest  elevation,  upwards  of  7000  feet,  on  the  borders  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  mountains  next  in  importance  are  those  to  the  east  of 
Spencer  Gulf  and  Lake  Torrens  in  South  Australia.  The  southern  coast  from 
Spencer  Gulf  to  King  George's  Sound  is  an  unbroken  plateau  generally  faced 
with  sandstone  cliffs  from  300  to  400  feet  high.  To  the  west  of  King  George's 
Sound  low  ranges  not  rising  to  the  rank  of  mountains  run  parallel  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  south-western  part  of  West  Australia,  and  further  north  the  west 
coast  is  bordered  by  a  series  of  more  straggling  mountain  chains,  also  of  no  great 
elevation.  The  northern  coast  is  low.  A  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of  West 
Australia  is  girt  by  a  line  of  coral  reef,  between  which  and  the  coast  there  is 
often  safe  anchorage ;  and  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Queensland  the  largest  coral 
reef  in  the  world,  known  as  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  stretches  for  1200  miles 
continuously,  and  while  still  growing  in  size  through  the  constant  deposits  of  the 
coral  polyps,  already  covers  an  area  estimated  at  33,000  square  miles,  or  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  whole  area  of  Scotland. 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES.— Though  lying  partly  within  the  latitude  of  the  great 
fresh-water  lakes  and  great  rivers  of  South  Africa,  and  mainly  within  the  latitude 
of  the  region  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  America,  Australia  has  no  fresh-water 
lakes  of  any  importance,  nor  any  great  full-bodied  rivers.  Few  rivers  of  any 
considerable  magnitude  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  at  any  point  of  the 
coast,  most  of  them  being  either  absorbed  in  the  sands  or  received  by  lakes  with 
no  outlet;  and  along  the  south  coast  from  King  George's  Sound  in  West 
Australia  to  Port  Lincoln  in  South  Australia,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  there  is 
not  a  single  water-course  to  be  found.  The  most  important  of  all  Australian 
rivers  is  the  Murray  in  the  south-east,  and  though  this  river  has  a  length 
including  windings  of  more  than  2000  miles,  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  navigable 
till  in  1851  Capt.  Cadell  proved  that  it  was  so  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  navigable  portion  of  it  comprises  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  (to  beyond  Albury),  and  the  navigation  lasts  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.  The  navigation  of  its  mouth,  the  channel  by  which  Lake 
Alexandrina  communicates  with  Encounter  Bay,  is  extremely  difficult.  Its 
tributaries  the  Darling  and  Murrumbidgee  are  likewise  navigable  for  part  of  the 
year  a  certain  distance  up,  the  latter  for  500  miles.  The  principal  rivers  having 
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no  sea  outlet  are  two  flowing  from  the  north-east  into  Lake  Eyre,  one  of  which 
is  variously  called  the  Victoria  or  Barcoo,  or  Cooper  Creek,  and  the  other 
Western  Eiver,  Mueller  Creek,  Diamantina  Biver,  or  Warburton  River,  names 
originally  given  in  both  cases  to  different  parts  of  the  course  before  these  parts 
were  known  to  belong  to  one  stream. 

A  whole  group  of  lakes  having  no  outlet,  and  accordingly  salt,  h'es  in  the 
southern  part  of  South  Australia.  The  principal  are  Lakes  Eyre,  Torrens,  and 
Gairdner,  all  of  which  vary  in  size  and  saltness  according  to  the  season.  Further 
north  another  large  salt  lake  of  little  depth,  named  Lake  Amadeus,  lies  between 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  paraUel  of  25°  S.,  and  there  is  a  group  of  shallow 
salt  lagoons  (Lake  Austin,  Lake  Moore,  Lake  Barlee,  &c.)  in  the  south-west 
of  West  Australia.  Various  others  of  less  magnitude  are  scattered  over  the 
interior. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALS.— The  most  extensively  developed  formation  in 
Australia  consists  of  tertiary  rocks,  the  prevailing  form  of  which  is  a  sandstone 
of  late  tertiary  age  (in  many  parts  of  unknown  age)  known  as  the  desert  sand- 
stone. In  the  south-west  of  the  colony  of  West  Australia  there  is  an  exten- 
sive development  of  granite,  reaching  on  the  west  to  about  115°  30'  E.,  stretching 
north  to  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  on  the  south  running  along  the  coast 
till  it  reaches  the  desert  sandstone  at  Point  Culver.  Silurian  rocks  occupy  a  large 
area  in  South  Australia,  where  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  Spencer  Gulf,  whence 
they  extend  northwards  on  the  east  to  nearly  29°  s.,  and  on  the  west  to  the 
Alberga  river,  about  26°  30'  S.  Further  north,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  there 
are  patches  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  likewise  extensively 
developed,  along  with  granite,  on  the  north-west  opposite  Van  Diemen's  Gulf, 
Clarence  Strait,  and  Anson  Bay.  Cretaceous  rocks  cover  a  wide  area  in  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  from  near  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  to  about  32°  S.  The  mountainous  region  in  the  south-east  and  east 
of  Australia  is  mainly  composed  of  volcanic,  Silurian,  carbonaceous,  and  carboni- 
ferous rocks.  Throughout  Australia  not  a  single  active  volcano  is  known  to 
exist,  but  in  Victoria  there  are  some  craters  only  recently  extinct,  the  aborigines 
having  traditions  of  eruptions  in  the  times  of  their  grandfathers. 

Of  the  Australian  minerals  by  far  the  most  important  is  gold,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Australia  at  one  time  considerably  surpassed  every  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  was  first  discovered  in  abundance  in  New  South  Wales  in  May, 
1851,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  of  industrial 
importance  in  all  the  colonies  except  West  Australia.  In  Victoria  it  was 
discovered  in  the  same  year  as  in  New  South  Wales;  in  Queensland  the  first 
discoveries  of  importance  were  made  in  1868;  and  in  South  Australia  in  the 
Northern  Territory  in  1880.  Tin-mines  of  great  value  have  been  opened  on  the 
borders  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales;  in  the  same  two  colonies  there 
are  extensive  coal-fields,  and  in  the  former  copper  is  obtained  in  large  quantity. 
South  Australia  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  last-mentioned  mineral,  and  contains  also 
silver  mines  of  great  importance. 

CLIMATE.— In  the  general  account  of  South  America  attention  was  drawn 
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to  the  effect  that  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent 
had  in  arresting  the  moisture-bearing  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and  causing  them 
to  condense  their  moisture  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  those  mountains,  thus  supply- 
ing the  waters  which  feed  the  magnificent  streams  that  return  eastwards  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  Australia  we  see  the  effect  on  the  rainfall  of  a  different  distribution 
of  the  principal  elevations.  Lying  in  a  latitude  in  which,  as  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  South  America,  the  prevailing  winds,  or  at  least  the  prevailing  moisture- 
charged  winds,  are  more  or  less  easterly,  and  having  its  principal  elevations  near 
the  south-eastern  coasts,  Australia  receives  most  of  its  rainfall  on  the  narrow 
strip  east  of  these  mountains,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  Australia,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  its  proper  place,  has  no  great  rivers  and  no  great  fresh- 
water lakes.  Its  interior  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  arid,  and  so  also  is 
a  great  part  of  its  north-west  coast.  The  parts  of  Australia  which  receive  the 
most  abundant  rainfall  are  those  parts  in  the  north  which  fall  within  the  domain 
of  the  monsoons,  those  which,  accordingly,  are  swept  during  one  season  of  the 
year  (the  southern  winter,  April  to  October)  by  the  south-east  trade-wind,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  exposed  to  rainy  winds  blowing  from  the  warm 
northern  seas.  But  this  domain  is  of  no  great  extent,  not  descending  on  the 
west  apparently  below  17°  S.,  although  on  the  north-east  coast  it  comes  down 
as  far  as  Brisbane  in  27°  s.  At  Cape  York,  in  11°  s.,  the  annual  rainfall  is  about 
87  inches,  70  of  which  fall  in  the  period  from  December  to  March ;  at  Brisbane 
upwards  of  7  inches  fall  on  an  average  in  the  month  of  August  as  against  about 
2  in  the  month  of  February.  Even  further  south  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
rainfall  takes  place  in  summer,  but  in  the  extreme  south-east  spring  rains  pre- 
dominate; and  the  total  amount  of  the  precipitation  decreases  as  we  go  south. 
At  Sydney,  which  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  47  inches,  33  per  cent  of  that 
quantity  falls  in  summer ;  at  Melbourne,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  about 
29  inches,  nearly  one-third  of  the  fall  is  in  the  three  spring  months.  On  the 
south-west  coast,  again,  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  even  as  far  east  as 
Adelaide,  corresponds  to  what  we  find  in  the  parts  similarly  situated  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  that  is,  the  west  side  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  southern  parts  \\ 
of  Chile.  There  the  rains  are  chiefly  brought  by  winter  winds  blowing  from  the  ; 
north-west,  and  the  further  west  we  go  the  more  decidedly  do  we  find  this  to 
the  case.  At  Adelaide  nearly  one-third  and  at  Perth  nearly  two-thirds  of  tl 
rainfall  takes  place  during  the  three  winter  months. 

Regarding  the  temperature  of  Australia  all  that  can  be  remarked  on  here 
is  the  excessive  summer  heat  of  the  interior  plains,  a  consequence  partly  of  their 
low  level,  partly  of  their  extreme  dryness  and  bareness,  partly  also  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  southern  summer  the  sun  is  about  three  millions  of  miles  nearer 
the  earth  than  during  the  northern  one.  As  one  example  of  these  extreme 
temperatures  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Sturt  observed  in  the  northern 
desert  of  South  Australia  a  temperature  of  134°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  and  157°  in 
the  sun. 

VEGETATION. — The  Australian  flora  presents  peculiarities  which  mark  it  off 
by  itself  in  a  more  decided  manner  than  any  other  botanical  region  we  have  ye 
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dealt  with.  Many  of  its  most  striking  features  have  an  unmistakable  relation 
to  the  general  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  trees  and  bushes  have  for  the  most 
part  a  scanty  foliage  presenting  little  surface  for  evaporation,  thick  leathery 
leaves  well  fitted  to  retain  moisture,  and  these  leaves  often  hanging  vertically, 
a  position  that  causes  evaporation  to  be  retarded.  The  Casuarinae,  which  are 
scattered  singly  among  the  Australian  woods,  are  leafless,  and  so  also  is  the 
fleshy-stemmed  Exocarpus  cupressiformis ;  the  Australian  acacias  as  they  grow  old 
lose  their  leaves,  the  place  of  which  is  then  supplied  by  expanded  leaf-stalks  with 
vertical  surfaces  known  as  phyllodes;  and  the  Australian  conifers  (belonging  to 
the  genera  Callitris,  Dacrydium,  &c.)  have  remarkably  small  leaves,  which  may 
almost  be  called  scales.  The  most  numerously  represented  order  among  Australian 
trees  is  that  of  the  Myrtaceae,  and  of  this  order  the  most  abundant  genera  are 
the  Eucalyptus  or  gum-tree,  Metrosideros,  Callistemon,  and  Melaleuca,  which 
along  with  acacias  compose  half  the  Australian  forests.  Most  abundant  of  all  is 
the  Eucalyptus,  which  is  found  in  upwards  of  150  species,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  value  and  some  remarkable  for  the  immense  height  to  which  they  grow, 
a  height  even  surpassing  that  of  the  giants  of  Oregon  and  California.  Individual 
specimens  of  the  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  have  been  found  to  measure  from  480 
to  500  feet,  which  is  higher  than  the  spire  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  (466  feet).  As 
timber  trees  the  most  valuable  members  of  this  genus  are  the  Eucalyptus  rostrata 
(or  red  gum),  E.  Leucoxylon  and  E.  marginata,  the  timber  of  which  is  hard  and 
dense,  almost  indestructible  in  damp  ground  or  in  water  salt  or  fresh,  and  quite 
impervious  to  the  Teredo  navalis.  Next  in  value  for  its  timber  is  the  Eucalyptus 
globulus  or  blue  gum,  the  tree  which  has  been  so  largely  planted  in  malarious 
districts  in  various  parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  purifying  effect  of  its 
exhalations  on  the  atmosphere,  a  tree  of  peculiar  value  also  on  account  of  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  its  growth  even  on  sterile  ground.  Among  other  valuable 
members  of  the  same  genus  may  be  mentioned  the  box  (E.  timinalis),  the  stringy- 
bark  (E.  gigantea),  and  the  iron-bark  (E.  resinifera).  It  may  be  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  distribution  of  vegetation  in  Australia  generally,  that  out 
of  49  species  of  this  genus  growing  in  West  Australia  41  are  peculiar  to  that 
part  of  the  island,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  time  at  which  western  was  separated 
from  eastern  Australia  by  a  sea  now  mainly  filled  up  by  cretaceous  deposits. 
Of  the  Australian  acacias  the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  is  that  popularly 
known  as  the  golden  wattle  (Acacia  dealbata),  which  in  spring  is  adorned  with 
rich  masses  of  fragrant  yellow  blossom.  Among  trees  not  belonging  to  any  of 
the  groups  already  mentioned  the  most  striking  perhaps  are  the  grass-trees 
(Xanthorrhoea  and  Kingia),  which  in  West  Australia,  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quency, have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  physiognomy  of  the  country.  Palms, 
of  which  there  are  24  species,  all  except  the  coco-palm  peculiar  to  Australia,  are 
confined  to  the  north  and  east  coasts. 

Australian  forests  are  most  extensive  in  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  east 
and  in  the  south-west.  The  general  aspect  of  Australian  forests  is  very  different 
from  that  presented  by  the  forests  of  other  regions.  Dense  forests,  although  not 
nting,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  for  the  most  part  the  trees  are  thinly 
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scattered,  as  in  the  Gran  Chaco  of  South  America,  and  a  characteristic  feature 
of  Australian  scenery  is  the  number  of  dead  stems  that  strew  the  intervals 
between  the  living  trees.  But  what  is  still  more  striking  in  the  forests  of 
Australia  is  the  generally  dark  and  gloomy  colour  of  their  foliage,  which  contrasts 
very  strongly  with  the  bright  green  of  the  plantations  of  European  trees  round 
the  settlements  of  the  colonists;  and  hardly  less  striking  is  the  peculiar  effect 
caused  by  the  light  shining  against  the  vertical  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  shade  due  to  the  same  cause,  even  where  the  trees  are 
pretty  thickly  clustered  together. 

While  Myrtaceae  along  with  acacias  make  up  the  greater  part  of  Australian 
tree  vegetation,  Australian  shrubs  mostly  belong  to  the  order  Proteaceae.  Under 
the  name  of  "scrub"  hosts  of  densely  intertwisted  bushes  belonging  to  this  order 
occupy  extensive  areas,  and  being  very  difficult  to  extirpate  are  as  great  an 
enemy  to  cultivation  as  the  Chamaerops  in  Algeria.  Other  large  tracts,  however, 
are  occupied  by  herbs  or  bushes  of  a  more  valuable  kind,  from  the  fact  of  their 
affording  excellent  fodder.  Foremost  among  those  stands  the  salt-bush  (A  triplex 
nummularia),  a  member  of  the  Chenopodiaceae.  Australia  also  possesses  great 
numbers  of  turf-forming  grasses,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  kangaroo  grass 
(Anthistiria  australis),  which  survives  even  a  tolerably  protracted  drought.  The 
principal  ornamental  plants  of  Australia  are  everlastings  and  Liliacese. 

ZOOLOGY. —  The  Australian  fauna,  or  rather  the  fauna  of  the  Australian 
region,  which  includes  New  Guinea  and  all  the  Malayan  and  Pacific  islands  east 
of  the  channel  between  Bali  and  Lombok  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  as  Wallace's  Line,  puts  this  region  in  even  more  complete 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  its  flora  does.  All  the  species  belonging 
to  this  region,  almost  all  the  genera,  and  even  most  of  the  families,  are  peculiar 
to  it;  but  the  great  feature  of  the  region  is  "the  almost  total  absence  of  all  the 
forms  of  mammalia  which  abound  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  their  place  beii 
supplied  by  a  great  variety  of  marsupials"  (Wallace's  Island  Life). 
Australian  region  has  no  monkeys,  no  Insectivora,  no  true  Carnivora  .  (the  dingo 
or  so-called  "  native  dog,"  which  works  such  ravages  among  the  sheep-flocks  of 
the  squatters,  being  generally  regarded  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  sheep-dog  grown 
wild),  no  Edentata,  no  Solidungula,  no  pachyderms,  and  no  ruminants.  But 
while  all  these  are  absent  many  of  them  are  represented  by  different  kinds  of 
marsupials.  The  tree  marsupials,  Petaurus,  Phascolarctos  (koala),  &c.,  correspond 
to  the  monkeys,  the  Myrmecobius  and  Tarsipes  to  the  Insectivora,  the  Tasmanian 
Thylacinus  and  Dasyurus  to  the  Carnivora;  while  the  kangaroos  with  their 
hoof-like  nails  on  two  toes  on  the  hind  feet  remind  us  of  the  Ungulata,  and 
their  peculiar  form  of  stomach  reminds  us  of  the  Ruminantia  in  particular. 
While  marsupials,  so  abundantly  represented  in  the  Australian  region,  are  repre- 
sented by  only  a  single  genus  (the  American  Didelphys)  outside  of  that  region, 
the  monotremes,  consisting  of  the  duck-bills  (OrnitJwrhynchus  paradoxus)  and  por- 
cupine ant-eaters  (Tachyglossus),  and  forming  the  only  other  division  of  mammals 
without  a  placenta,  are  quite  confined  to  Australia.  Besides  these  there  are  only 
two  other  orders  of  terrestrial  mammals  belonging  to  the  Australian  region, 
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namely,  bats  and  rodents,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  Hydromys,  an  animal  with  the  form  and  habits  of  a  beaver.  Birds,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  exceptional  means  of  transition  from  one  region 
to  another,  do  not  form  so  isolated  a  group  in  the  Australian  region  as  other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Various  Asiatic  and  African  types  (warblers, 
thrushes,  fly-catchers,  shrikes,  crows,  &c.)  are  to  be  met  with,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  other  types  (vultures,  woodpeckers, 
pheasants,  &c.)  equally  common  in  these  continents.  "  The  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  birds  of  the  Australian  region  are,  the  piping  crows;  the  honey- 
suckers  (Meliphagidse),  a  family  quite  peculiar  to  the  region;  the  lyre-birds;  the 
great  terrestrial  king-fishers  (Dacelo);  the  great  goat-suckers,  called  more-porks 
in  Australia,  and  forming  the  genus  Podargus;  the  wonderful  abundance  of 
parrots,  including  such  remarkable  forms  as  the  white  and  the  black  cockatoos, 
and  the  gorgeously  coloured  brush-tongued  lories;  the  almost  equal  abundance 
of  fine  pigeons  more  gaily  coloured  than  any  others  on  the  globe;  the  strange 
brush-turkeys  and  mound- builders,  the  only  birds  that  never  sit  upon  their  eggs, 
but  allow  them  to  be  hatched,  reptile-like,  by  the  heat  of  the  sand  or  of  ferment- 
ing vegetable  matter;  and  lastly,  the  emus  and  cassowaries,  in  which  the  wings 
are  far  more  rudimentary  than  in  the  ostriches  of  Africa  and  South  America" 
(Wallace's  Island  Life).  To  this  list  maybe  added  the  crimson  pelican  with  black 
wings,  some  species  of  black  ducks,  and  the  black  swan.  Insects,  in  consequence 
of  the  scantiness  of  the  vegetation,  are  not  so  numerous  as  on  the  Sunda  Islands, 
but  are  nevertheless  abundantly  represented  in  all  the  sections  of  the  class,  and 
exhibit  many  strange  and  handsome  forms.  Mosquitoes  infest  the  coast,  and 
sand-flies  the  interior. 

As  in  America  some  animals  of  European  origin  have  multiplied  in  Australia 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Rabbits,  for  example,  have  long  been  a  real  pest 
in  several  of  the  colonies;  and  sparrows,  which  were  originally  introduced  in 
order  to  keep  down  insects  and  were  long  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  have 
of  late  also  developed  into  a  pest,  being  often  known  to  destroy  whole  fields  of 
barley. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia,  though  so 
isolated  at  the  present  time,  show  decided  affinities  with  the  eocene  and  miocene 
remains  of  other  regions.  In  eocene  deposits  in  various  parts  of  Europe  there 
have  been  found  in  great  plenty,  along  with  remains  of  vegetable  organisms 
belonging  to  all  warm  countries,  remains  attributed  to  the  characteristic  Aus- 
tralian orders  of  Myrtacese  and  Proteacese;  and  though  the  identification  of  the 
remains  first  discovered  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  doubtful;  other  remains 
more  recently  discovered  (near  Halle)  are  stated  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
presence  in  tertiary  Europe  of  characteristically  Australian  forms.  From  these 
and  other  discoveries  it  has  been  inferred  that  Australia  was  probably  connected 
with  the  Old  World  from  the  Jurassic  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary 
period,  but  in  the  course  of  the  latter  period  became  separated,  as  was  stated  in 
the  account  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  between  Bali  and  Lombok. 

ABORIGINES.— The   natives   of    Australia    present   some   affinities   to    the 
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Papuans,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  but 
differ  from  these  in  having  straight  or  curly  black  hair  instead  of  woolly  spirally 
twisted  hair,  and  in  speaking  languages  which,  though  they  vary  enormously 
within  very  small  areas,  yet  agree  in  possessing  terminational  inflections,  while 
the  inflections  of  the  Papuan  languages  are  formed  by  prefixes.  The  colour 
of  their  skin  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  Negro;  their  lips,  though  thick,  are  not 
protuberant,  their  eyes  are  sunken,  large,  and  black.  In  height  they  are  fully 
equal  to  the  average  European,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the  north-east  this  height 
is  often  exceeded.  The  women  are  not  in  general  so  well  formed  as  the  men, 
a  fact  attributable  no  doubt  to  the  severe  labour  and  harsh  treatment  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  In  civilization  they  have  never  risen  above  the  condition 

of  hunting- 
tribes,  and  even 
among  these 
their  place  is  a 
low  one.  The 
sole  article  of 
dress  of  both 
sexes  among 
those  who  have 
not  yet  come  in 
contact  with 
Europeans  is  a 
cloak  of  skin  or 
matting  fastened 
with  a  skewer. 
They  do  not  tat- 
too themselves 

with  regular  patterns,  but  their  breast  or  back  is  usually  marked  with  hideous 
raised  scars,  caused  by  cutting  deep  gashes  in  the  flesh  and  filling  the  gashes  with 
earth  or  other  matter.  Their  weapons  are  clubs,  spears,  axes,  and  a  peculiar 
weapon  called  the  boomerang,  which  consists  of  a  curved  piece  of  wood  so  shaped 
that  it  deviates  from  the  direct  course,  a  practised  thrower  being  able  to  make  it 
strike  an  object  behind  him  or  lying  sideways  from  the  direction  in  which  he 
throws  it,  while  he  himself  remains  all  the  time  in  concealment.  Cannibalism 
is  practised  by  them  to  a  limited  extent,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
in  some  cases  the  flesh  of  relatives  who  have  died  by  violence  is  eaten  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  dead.  Their  mental  faculties  are  not  generally  rated 
highly,  but  they  appear  to  have  good  powers  of  observation  and  individual  dis- 
crimination; and  a  recent  investigator,  who  devoted  three  years  to  collecting 
facts  and  making  observations  among  the  aborigines  in  the  western  district  of 
Victoria,  maintains  that  both  as  regards  their  mental  endowments  and  in  other 
respects  they  have  been  greatly  underestimated  by  ethnologists.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  since  the  advent  of  the  Europeans  they  have  been  rapidly 
dying  out,  a  consequence  to  a  large  extent  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the 
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Europeans  themselves  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  regularly  appointed  protectors 
of  the  aborigines.  Marauding  natives  have  been  shot  down  without  mercy  in 
great  numbers,  and  almost  the  only  employment  which  the  colonists  have  been 
able  to  induce  natives  to  adopt  under  them  is  that  of  mounted  policemen  whose 
duty  is  to  prevent  or  punish  the  depredations  of  their  kinsmen.  A  few  natives 
are  in  some  places  employed  as  stock-riders,  but  for  the  most  part  the  natives 
even  in  the  settled  parts  live  apart  and  refuse  to  adopt  the  European  civilization. 
Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  about  80,000. 
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Under  this  head  we  include,  in  addition  to  the  colonies  of  Australia,  those 
of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and  as  all  these  colonies  have  much  in  common, 
it  will  both  save  space  and  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  reader  to  give  a  general 
account  of  these  colonies  under  certain  sub-headings,  before  proceeding  to  notice 
each  of  them  severally.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population 
of  each  of  the  colonies,  and  indicates  roughly  the  ratio  which  the  area  bears 
to  that  of  Great  Britain : — 


COLONIES. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Ratio  to 
Gt.  Britain. 

Population, 
census  of  1881.  l 

Increase  $  ct. 
since  1871. 

No.  of  females 
to  100  males.2 

Victoria,  

88,451 

1 

882,232 

17 

843 

New  South  Wales,  

308,560 

3A 

781  265 

49 

84 

Queensland,  

668,259 

7T\ 

226  968 

81 

65* 

South  Australia,  

904,133 

10 

293,297 

50 

91 

West  Australia,  

975,824 

10  A 

32,359 

24 

72 

Tasmania,  

26,550 

3 

118  923 

14 

89 

New  Zealand,  

105,405 

1    2 

500,910 

91 

80 

Total,  

3,077,182 

34^ 

2,835,954 

421 

81 

1  In  the  Australian  colonies  the  aborigines  are  included ,  in  Tasmania  and  JSTew  Zealand  excluded. 

PRODUCTS,  COMMERCE,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS.— The  principal  product 
of  all  the  colonies  is  wool,  the  production  of  which,  as  indicated  by  the  quantity 
exported,  is  increasing  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate.  In  1830  the  export 
amounted  to  only  about  2,000,000  Ibs.,  in  1875  it  already  exceeded  300,000,000 
Ibs.,  and  three  years  later  the  amount  approached  400,000,000  Ibs.  Next  to 
wool  the  most  important  product  in  the  aggregate,  though  not  in  each  of  the 
colonies,  is  gold,  the  total  value  of  the  production  of  which  within  the  first 
twenty-five  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in  Australia  (1851)  exceeded 
£250,000,000.  The  annual  production  of  this  metal  has  been  for  some  years 
on  the  decline  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  but  is  increasing 
in  Queensland,  and  in  South  Australia  gold  has  only  recently  been  discovered. 
(See  AUSTRALIA.)  The  principal  crops  of  the  Australasian  colonies  are  the  Euro- 
pean cereals  (including  maize)  and  root-crops.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Australia, 
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particularly  Queensland,  sugar  and  other  tropical  products  are  cultivated.  Maize, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned,  though  so  largely  used  as  food  for  man  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  the  Australian  colonies  given  only  to  cattle,  horses,  and  other  live 
stock.  Wine  is  largely  produced  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland, 
and  hops  form  an  important  crop  in  Tasmania.  In  all  the  colonies  green  forage 
crops  (among  which  must  be  included  to  some  extent  maize,  sorghum,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  &c.,  as  well  as  clover,  lucerne,  and  grasses)  cover  a  large  proportion  of 
the  area  in  cultivation.  The  following  table  gives  an  interesting  comparative 
view  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
in  the  different  colonies : — 


Vic. 

N.  S.  W. 

Q'sland. 

S.  A. 

W.  A. 

Tas. 

K.  Zd. 

No.  of  sheep        per  head,1 

107 

34-5 

26-4 

25-6 

30-8 

167 

30-2 

Do.    cattle            do.1 

1-3 

4-0 

11-5 

1-0 

2-0 

1-15 

1-3 

Do.    acres  in  crop  do.1 

1-6 

•9 

•6 

8-1 

1-8 

3-2 

1-6 

Proportion  of  wheat  to  whole  crop,1 

•48 

•38 

•09 

•65 

•44 

•13 

•38 

Do.          oats             do.1 

•09 

•04 

— 

— 

•03 

•08 

•44 

Do.          maize          do.1 



•21 

•46 









No.  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  acre,2 

13- 

14-5 

— 

8-5 

11- 

'17- 

26- 

Do.             oats         do.2 

19' 

19- 

— 

13' 

16' 

24- 

31- 

1  111  1878.  -  On  an  average  of  eight  years  1871-78. 

Relatively  to  the  production  of  minerals,  food-stuffs,  and  raw  materials  the 
manufactures  of  the  Australian  colonies  are  of  very  insignificant  amount.  The 
only  one  of  these  of  any  importance  in  relation  to  its  external  commerce  is 
the  preparation  of  preserved  meats.  The  experiment  of  conveying  fresh  meat 
in  a  frozen  condition  from  Australia  to  London  has  been  tried  with  success 
so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  preserving  process  is  concerned,  and  if  also  com- 
mercially successful  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  very  important  development  of  trade. 
The  commerce  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Britain,  whither  most  of  the  colonial 
products  are  sent,  and  whence  the  colonies  are  chiefly  supplied  with  manufactured 
goods.  Agricultural  implements,  however,  are  largely  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Besides  wool  and  gold  the  principal  exports  are  tin,  copper,  wheat, 
preserved  meat,  and  tallow.  Besides  manufactured  articles  the  principal  imports 
into  the  colonies  are  sugar  and  tea.  The  confining  of  the  energies  of  the  people 
almost  exclusively  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  colonies 
for  the  supply  of  older  countries  while  they  depend  on  these  countries  for  manu- 
factured articles  has  the  effect  of  making  the  external  commerce  of  all  the  colonies 
very  great  relatively  to  the  population.  Thus  in  recent  years  the  total  value 
of  the  external  commerce  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  has  been  equal 
to  from  £35  to  £40  per  head,  while  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  commerce  is  only  about  £18  per  head.  Most  of  the  colonial 
governments  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  special  measures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  home  manufactures.  Of  the  self-governing  colonies  New  South  Wales 
is  the  only  one  that  follows  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  mother  country.  Victoria 
and  Tasmania  have  resorted  to  the  system  of  protective  tariffs,  and  in  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  the  plan  of  encouraging  certain  industries  by 
the  conferring  of  bonuses  has  been  adopted. 
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The  chief  routes  for  mails  to  the  Australian  colonies  are  by  the  Suez  Canal 
and  by  San  Francisco  across  America.  A  new  direct  line  between  London  and 
Queensland  by  Java,  following,  of  course,  the  former  route,  was  opened  in  1881. 
Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  also  go  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  carrying 
goods  and  emigrants.  All  the  Australasian  colonies  are  now  connected  with  one 
another  as  well  as  with  the  Old  World  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
line  from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown  in  Victoria  was  the  first  laid  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  submarine  cable  from  Victoria  to  Tasmania  was  laid 
in  1869,  that  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand  in  1876.  The  transcontinental 
line  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  by  means  of  which  the  Australian  telegraphs 
are  connected  with  those  of  the  Old  World  (by  Batavia),  was  completed  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  1872.  The  connection  between  West  Australia  and  the  other 
colonies  was  established  in  1877,  when  the  line  from  Perth  to  Adelaide  by  Eucla 
Avas  completed.  Of  all  the  colonies  New  Zealand  is  the  one  which  shows  the 
greatest  relative  amount  of  postal  correspondence  and  telegraphic  communication. 
In  that  colony  the  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  post-office  per  head  of  pop- 
ulation has  reached  36,  and  the  number  of  telegrams  transmitted  is  equal  to 
about  3  per  head.  In  Tasmania  the  number  of  telegrams  transmitted  in  a  recent 
year  was  less  than  1  per  head,  and  in  Queensland  the  number  of  letters  carried 
by  the  post-office  for  each  individual  less  than  20.  The  system  of  money,  weights, 
and  measures  in  use  in  all  the  colonies  is  the  same  as  in  the  mother  country. 

PEOPLE,  GOVERNMENT,  EDUCATION,  RELIGION,  &c.— In  all  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  except  Tasmania  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  aborigines. 
In  Tasmania  they  have  died  out.  The  majority  of  the  colonists  are  in  every 
case  of  British  descent,  and  of  the  non-British  section  of  European  origin  the 
largest  number  are  Germans.  All  the  eastern  colonies  of  Australia,  as  well  as 
New  Zealand,  have  received  a  large  number  of  Chinese  immigrants,  who  are 
generally  regarded  with  the  same  dislike  here  as  in  North  America.  The  govern- 
ment of  West  Australia,  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  1880  took  the  step  of  offering 
to  assist  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  immigrants  into  that  colony  at  the 
public  expense  provided  a  sufficient  demand  for  their  labour  was  intimated. 
The  Chinese  find  employment  chiefly  in  the  gold  diggings,  but,  as  in  America, 
a  considerable  number  of  them  are  engaged  in  market-gardening.  Polynesians 
have  been  introduced  as  labourers  into  northern  Queensland,  and  Malays  have 
settled  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  Australia.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Poly- 
nesians consist  almost  entirely  of  males.  In  all  the  colonies  European  immi- 
grants who  pay  their  own  passage  out  are  welcomed  as  additions  to  the  strength 
of  the  colony;  but  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia  the  govern- 
ment has  ceased  to  spend  much  money  in  the  promotion  of  immigration,  assist- 
ance to  emigrants  to  these  colonies  being  now  seldom  granted  except  in  the  case  of 
persons  nominated  by  friends  in  these  colonies.  In  the  other  colonies  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  immigration  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  the  offer  of  free 
passages  to  certain  classes  of  emigrants  (especially  domestic  servants  and  farm 
labourers),  in  some  cases  by  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  passage  money,  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  offer  of  free  grants  of  land  to  those  who  pay  their  own  passage. 
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In  all  the  colonies  land  is  to  be  purchased  for  settlement  at  very  low  rates, 
but  these  rates  vary  in  the  different  colonies  and  in  the  former  provinces  of  New 
Zealand.  In  all  the  colonies  agricultural  land  is  to  be  had  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
£1  an  acre  on  conditions  which  ensure  that  the  land  shall  be  actually  cultivated, 
and  in  some  colonies  the  payment  may  be  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty  years 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  year,  no  charge  being  made  for  interest.  Pasture  land  is 
for  the  most  part  held  on  lease  and  may  be  rented  in  sections,  known  as  "  runs  " 
or  "stations,"  on  very  easy  terms;  but  in  many  cases  the  "squatters,"  as  the 
occupiers  of  such  pastoral  sections  are  here  called,  are  liable  to  have  their  holdings 
encroached  on  through  the  exercise  of  the  right  granted  to  purchasers  of  farming 
land  to  select  the  land  they  wish  to  purchase  where  they  please  within  certain 
areas.  Such  purchasers  are  hence  known  as  "  free  selectors,"  and  the  exercise  of 
this  right  has  in  some  districts  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
between  them  and  the  squatters.  Annual  licenses  are  granted  at  various  rates 
to  gold-miners,  and  miners  for  other  minerals,  timber-cutters,  &c. 

All  the  colonies  except  West  Australia  have  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment modelled  more  or  less  on  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  sovereign  is 
represented  in  each  colony  by  a  governor,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  executive, 
and  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  upper 
known  as  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  lower  as  the  House  of  Assembly  or  of 
liepresentatives.  The  members  of  the  former  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand  are  nominated  by  the  governor;  but  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  they  are  elected  by  the  people.  '  In  South  Australia 
they  are  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  electors  as  one  constitutency.  The  lower 
house  in  all  the  colonies  is  elective,  and  as  a  rule  no  property  qualification  is 
necessary  to  entitle  one  to  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  In  New  Zealand 
the  lower  house  includes  four  Maoris  elected  by  the  people  of  their  own  race. 
Until  1876  New  Zealand  was  subdivided  into  provinces,  each  of  which  had 
a  legislature  of  its  own;  but  in  that  year  these  provincial  legislatures  were 
abolished,  and  a  subdivision  of  the  colony  into  counties  adopted  in  place  of  the 
subdivision  by  provinces.  In  West  Australia  the  form  of  government  is  what 
is  known  as  representative,  that  is,  it  is  one  in  which  not  only  the  governor  but 
also  all  the  other  public  officers  are  under  the  control  of  the  crown.  Certain 
office-holders  form  an  executive  council,  and  there  is  a  legislative  council  com- 
posed partly  of  official,  partly  of  nominated,  and  partly  of  elected  members. 
All  the  colonies  have  contracted  a  considerable  debt  relatively  to  the  population, 
but  in  all  except  New  Zealand  (where  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  the  Maoris)  the  money  raised  by  loans  has  been 
expended  almost  entirely  on  remunerative  public  works.  At  the  end  of  1881 
the  debt  of  Victoria  amounted  to  above  £25  per  head,  that  of  New  South 
Wales  to  nearly  £22,  that  of  Queensland  to  £58,  that  of  South  Australia  to 
above  £38,  that  of  West  Australia  to  about  £17,  that  of  Tasmania  to  above  £16, 
and  that  of  New  Zealand  to  £59  per  head. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  all  the  colonies  are  Protestants,  and  in  all 
except  South  Australia  the  Church  of  England  numbers  the  largest  body  of 
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adherents.  In  South  Australia,  however,  the  different  sects  of  Wesleyans  out- 
number all  other  religious  denominations.  Education  receives  the  attention  of 
government  everywhere.  In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania elementary  education  is  compulsory,  and  in  West  Australia  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  local  boards  to  make  it  so  within  their  own  districts.  In  the  first 
two  of  the  colonies  just  mentioned  all  the  elementary  public  schools  are  free,  and 
in  Queensland  there  are  no  fees  charged  even  in  the  higher  schools.  In  Vic- 
toria education  is  altogether  secular,  and  in  all  the  other  colonies  a  conscience 
clause  is  enforced  in  all  schools  receiving  government  aid.  The  system  of 
giving  grants  to  denominational  schools  as  well  as  maintaining  schools  directly 
under  the  management  of  a  central  board  is  followed  in  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  By  the  New  Zealand  Education  Act  passed 
in  1877  the  colony  is  divided  for  educational  purposes  into  twelve  districts,  each 
with  a  board  of  its  own,  under  a  colonial  minister  of  education.  The  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  schools  is  defrayed  out  of  funds  provided  by  parlia- 
ment. The  committee  having  the  management  of  each  school  have  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  education  shall  be  compulsory  within  their  district  or  not. 
The  principal  universities  in  the  Australasian  colonies  are  Sydney  University, 
founded  in  1851;  Melbourne  University,  founded  in  1853;  and  the  University 
of  New  Zealand;  the  last  being  only  an  examining  body  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1876,  and  having  colleges  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin  affiliated  to  it. 

VICTORIA. 

The  colony  of  Victoria,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  colonies  of  Australia, 
was  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  province  of  Port  Phillip  from  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  on  the  1st  of  July,  1850.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  meridian  of  141°  E.,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  South  Australia; 
and  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Murray  River  from  the  meridian  of  141°  E.  to  the  source  of  that  river  in 
Mount  Forest,  and  thence  by  a  line  stretching  to  Cape  Howe. 

The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  and  the  scenery  picturesque. 
The  only  extensive  plains  lie  in  the  north-west,  and  only  there  can  one  find  areas 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  where  the  mountains  are  altogether  out  of  sight. 
The  mountains  begin  near  the  western  boundary  with  the  range  of  the  Grampians, 
which  run  for  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south  and  culminate  in  Mount  William 
(about  5500  feet).  Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  range  a  chain  known  as  the 
Dividing  Range,  with  peaks  from  2000  to  3400  feet  high,  stretches  from  east  to 
west  through  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  colony;  and  a  continuation  of  the 
same  chain,  with  several  summits  above  5000  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  breadth 
at  places  of  100  miles,  trends  north-eastwards  and  passes  into  New  South  Wales. 
The  only  navigable  rivers  are  the  Murray,  which  is  navigable  for  steamers  during 
the  season  as  far  up  as  Albury  in  New  South  Wales;  the  Yarra  Yarra,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  Melbourne  stands;  and  the  principal  streams  in  the  south-east. 
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Most  of  the  chief  lakes  of  Victoria  are  salt.  The  lake  of  Corangamite,  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  has  an  area  of  75  square  miles,  and  is  extremely 
saline  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  salt  in  solution  derived  by  its  feeders 
from  the  neighbouring  basaltic  rock.  In  the  summer  the  lake  sinks  below  its 
winter  level,  leaving  on  its  banks  large  quantities  of  native  salt  in  crystals,  the 
gathering  of  which  affords  remunerative  employment  to  those  residing  in  the 
district.  Of  the  smaller  lakes  a  considerable  number  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  there  are  several  large  lagoons  separated 
from  the  sea  only  by  sand-bars,  which  are  periodically  opened  by  the  settlers  to 
set  free  the  accumulated  waters  and  to  admit  vessels  to  the  interior.  East  of  Port 
Phillip  Bay  an  extensive  swamp,  called  Kooweerup,  stretches  for  upwards  of  forty 
miles  from  west  to  east,  Math  an  average  breadth  of  about  seven  miles. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  is  very  healthy,  and  on  the  whole  delightful, 
offering  all  the  year  round  few  impediments  to  out-door  labour  and  recreation. 
The  annual  death-rate  rarely  exceeds  20  per  thousand,  and  in  1880  was  less  than 
13 £  per  thousand;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  these  figures  with 
those  of  European  countries  that  any  country  which,  like  Victoria,  contains 
a  large  immigrant  population,  contains  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  its 
population  at  the  period  of  life  when  the  mortality  is  heaviest,  namely  in  infancy. 
Frost  is  rare.  Except  in  the  Australian  Alps  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below 
30°  Fahr.,  but,  as  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  extremes  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  In  a  violent  hot  wind  the  thermometer  has  been  known 
to  rise  to  115°  in  the  shade,  and  in  most  years  it  reaches  110°.  The  mean  for 
the  whole  year  at  Melbourne  is  58°.  The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  Dividing  Range  of  mountains.  At  Melbourne  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  28  inches,  and  at  other  places  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  the 
amount  is  about  as  great,  though  generally  greater  in  the  west  than  in  the  east. 
In  the  high-lying  region  in  the  north-east  known  as  the  Ovens  district  the 
annual  rainfall  is  considerably  greater,  but  in  the  plains  of  the  Wimmera  district 
beyond  the  mountains  in  the  north-west  the  rainfall  rarely  exceeds  14  inches 
in  the  year,  and  as  the  evaporation  is  there  enormous  on  account  of  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  that  region  is  extremely  dry. 

Though  the  rainfall  is  thus  seen  to  be  nowhere  very  great  it  is  sufficient 
in  the  mountains  to  give  life  to  extensive  forests  of  characteristic  Australian 
trees,  including  giant  eucalyptuses  and  a  variety  of  acacias,  and  in  the  lower 
tracts  on  the  south  to  nourish  rich  pasture  grasses,  which  offered  the  firso  attrac- 
tion to  settlers  in  this  part  of  Australia.  In  the  dry  plains  of  the  north-west 
almost  the  only  useful  vegetable  product  is  the  salt-bush,  which  affords  food  for 
immense  herds  of  sheep.  Throughout  the  colony,  sheep,  which  were  first  landed 
at  Gellibrand's  Point,  now  "Williamstown  near  Melbourne,  and  at  Point  Henry 
near  Geelong,  form  the  most  important  live-stock,  though  of  late  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  has  been  more  steady  than  that  in  sheep. 
From  41,332  in  1836  the  number  of  sheep  within  the  limits  of  the  present  colony 
of  Victoria  increased  to  nearly  12,000,000  in  1875,  but  has  since  declined.  In 
the  latter  year  the  number  of  cattle  for  the  first  time  exceeded  a  million,  and 
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two  years  later  the  number  of  horses  first  rose  to  upwards  of  200,000.  Horses 
are  now  so  cheap  that  many  are  boiled  down  merely  for  tallow.  Besides  the 
animals  already  mentioned  pigs  also  are  numerous,  and  llamas  and  alpacas  have 
been  introduced..  More  attention  is  said  to  be  paid  to  the  breeding  of  all  kinds 
of  stock  in  Victoria  than  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  in  con 
sequence  partly  of  this,  and  partly  of  the  superior  pasture  and  climate,  the 
Victorian  sheep  excel  all  the  others  in  the  proportion  of  their  yield  of  wool.  In 
the  dry  Wimmera  district  a  particular  breed  of  sheep  is  found  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  locality,  and  to  furnish  a  better  wool  than  any  other  reared  there. 

Till  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony  in  1851  and  the  great  influx 
of  gold-diggers  that  followed  thereupon  the  squatters  constituted  by  far  the  most 
important  section  of  the  population  of  Victoria,  and  the  land-laws  were  framed 
solely  with  a  view  to  their  interests.  The  consequence  was  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the  population  was  fed  mainly 
l)y  imported  food.  But  after  the  sudden  increase  of  the  population  due  to  the 
cause  indicated  food  rose  to  such  a  price  that  a  change  of  system  became  impera- 
tive, and  greater  encouragement  had  to  be  given  to  agriculture,  which  is  now 
an  industry  of  great  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  in  the  colony.  While 
in  1854  there  was  only  about  one  acre  under  the  plough  for  every  six  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  acres  under  crops  has  now  exceeded  for  many  years  the  number 
of  the  population.  The  agricultural  and  orchard  products  of  Victoria  include 
all  the  principal  products  of  the  kind  belonging  to  England,  and,  in  addition, 
maize,  sorghum,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  chicory,  sugar-beet,  olives,  oranges,  guavas, 
and  other  fruits,  besides  the  vine  and  the  mulberry.  Vines  succeed  best  in  the 
dry  regions  beyond  the  mountains.  The  wine  produced  from  them  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  making  progress.  Japanese  eggs  have 
been  introduced,  and  have  thriven  admirably.  In  general  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the  colony.  Machinery 
is  now  extensively  employed,  and  in  the  drier  parts  irrigation  has  been  resorted 
to  with  great  success.  By  this  means  much  has  been  done  to  advance  agriculture 
by  Chinese  immigrants,  who  have  thereby  converted  barren  wastes  into  fertile 
inds  producing  far  better  crops  than  those  raised  by  English  farmers  near  them 
>n  the  best  soil.  Their  example  is  now  followed,  however,  by  Victorian  and 
European  farmers,  and  the  colonial  government  is  now  so  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  irrigation  that  it  has  constructed  many  tanks  or  reservoirs  to  hold 
stores  of  water,  which,  though  primarily  intended  for  use  in  gold-washing,  is  also 
leant  to  be  made  available  for  agriculture. 

The  mining  industry,  though  no  longer  of  such  importance  either  absolutely 

relatively  as  it  once  was,  still  employs  an  immense  amount  of  capital  and 
ibour  in  Victoria.     There  is  indeed  only  one  mineral  of  any  great  consequence, 
but  that  one  is  gold.     As  already  mentioned  that  metal  was  first  discovered 

1851,  and  by  the  close  of  that  year  Victoria  held  the  first  place  among  the 
Australian  colonies  on  account  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  prospects.  About  one- 
third  of  the  colony  is  stated  to  be  auriferous.  At  present  the  gold  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  quartz-reefs,  especially  at  Sandhurst  (formerly  Bendigo),  and 
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Ararat.  The  reefs  of  quartz  run  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  direction  through 
rocks  belonging  to  the  lower  Silurian  series,  and  are  most  frequently  found 
where  the  rocks  are  in  contiguity  with  others  of  igneous  origin.  Sometimes 
they  are  as  much  as  150  feet  wide,  and  several  of  them  have  been  wrought 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  2000  feet  below  the  surface.  Frequently  the  vein 
of  gold,  after  becoming  gradually  thinner  as  the  miner  penetrates  into  the  reef, 

and  then  disappear- 
ing altogether,  is 
discovered  again  at 
a  still  greater  depth 
richer  than  ever. 
In  many  cases  the 
gold  is  not  found 
pure  but  combined 
with  other  minerals, 
as  in  mundic  or  iron 
pyrites,  and  in  ar- 
senical pyrites.  Be- 
sides quartz,  gran- 
ite, slates,  and  sand- 
stones have  .been 
made  to  yield  gold 
by  crushing.  But 
though  rock-crush- 
ing for  gold  is  now 
the  most  important 
mining  industry  in 
Victoria  the  early 
settlers  depended 
entirely  on  the  de- 
posits found  in  al- 
luvial matter,  from 
which  it  was  separ- 
ated by  washing. 
At  first  it  was  found 

in  the  sands  of  rivers  and  in  the  flats  near  their  beds,  but  by-and-by  it  was  dis- 
covered to  exist  more  plentifully  in  what  are  called  leads,  that  is,  the  beds  of  old 
rivers  now  filled  up  by  alluvial  matter.  In  many  places  these  leads  are  deeply 
buried  beneath  beds  of  lava  or  basalt,  and  at  Ballarat  (the  principal  centre  of  the 
alluvial  gold  diggings)  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  layers  of  such  igneous  rocks 
have  had  to  be  pierced  in  some  places  to  reach  the  gold-bearing  leads  or  gutters. 
as  they  are  also  called.  Up  to  the  end  of  1880  the  approximate  area  of  ground 
over  which  gold-mining  operations  had  been  actually  extended  was  1235  square 
miles,  and  the  number  of  quartz-reefs  proved  to  be  gold-yielding  was  3630. 
other  minerals  than  gold  the  most  important  is  tin,  which  is  found  in  considerable 
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quantity  in  some  of  the  streams  in  the  form  of  the  black  oxide.  Antimony, 
bismuth,  manganese,  and  cobalt  are  also  obtained,  and  coal  exists,  though  no 
rich  seam  has  yet  been  found,  and  the  prospects  of  this  mineral  becoming 
an  important  product  are  not  very  promising.  It  crops  out  on  the  coast  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Otway,  and  at  various  points  on  Port  Western,  but  the  want 
of  harbours  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  working,  while  the  difficulty  of  access 
is  an  equally  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  working  at  such  points  as  it  has 
been  found  at  in  the  interior. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  this  colony  are  of  external 
origin,  coming  chiefly  from  New  South  Wales,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  staple  exports  of  Victoria  take  an  important  place  also  among  the  imports  of 
the  colony,  these  being  imported  only  for  re-export. 

The  deficiency  of  natural  water-ways  in  the  colony  has  been  made  good  by 
the  construction  of  an  extensive  railway  system  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  by  the  construction  of  roads,  on  which  stage-coaches  run 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  railways  all  radiate  from  Melbourne,  and 
in  1881  there  was  in  all  about  one  mile  of  railway  open  for  every  93  square  miles 
of  surface,  besides  a  large  mileage  in  course  of  construction  or  preparation. 

The  capital  of  Victoria  is  Melbourne  on  the  Yarra  Yarra  a  short  distance 
above  its  mouth  in  Port  Phillip  Bay.  The  river  on  which  it  stands  is  navigable 
to  the  heart  of  the  town  for  small  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  moderate  size, 
but  the  navigation  is  there  interrupted  by  falls.  Large  vessels  come  only  to 
Sandridge,  which  is  thus  the  port  of  Melbourne,  from  which  it  is  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant.  The  city  of  Melbourne  is  regularly  and  handsomely  built. 
The  principal 'streets  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  are  all  99  feet  in 
width.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  adorning  them  with  trees,  which  in 
process  of  time  will  without  doubt  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  as  well  as  to  the  embellishment  of  the  town.  The  public  buildings 
include  all  those  usually  belonging  to  a  capital  city.  There  are  several  public 
parks,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  botanical  gardens,  containing  a 
valuable  collection  of  choice  plants  and -trees.  In  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
Melbourne  is  the  rival  of  the  American  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  In 
1835  its  site  was  uninhabited,  and  the  present  city  originated  in  a  station  formed 
there  by  some  colonists  in  that  year.  In  1871  the  population  of  the  city  was 
191,000,  and  in  1881  (inclusive  of  a  ten-mile  radius),  283,000.  The  second 
city  in  Victoria  is  Ballarat  (38,000),  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 
gold-bearing  districts  in  the  world,  about  65  miles  north  by  west  of  Melbourne. 
The  gold  is  found  here  both  in  alluvial  diggings  and  in  quartz-reefs,  but  the 
yield  of  gold  is  declining.  Sandhurst  (28,000),  formerly  Bendigo,  about  60 
miles  north  by  east  of  Ballarat,  is  the  centre  of  the  principal  gold-bearing  quartz 
region  of  Victoria,  and  is  increasing  in  prosperity  as  fast  as  Ballarat  is  declining. 
Geelong  (21,000),  on  a  western  inlet  off  Port  Phillip  Bay,  45  miles  south-west 
of  Melbourne,  is  the  focus  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  covered  with  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  orchards. 
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NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 

New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  colonies,  originated  in  the 
settlement  of  British  convicts  at  Botany  Bay  in  1788.  Having  been  at  first 
considered  as  embracing  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  Australia  it  was  reduced 
to  its  present  limits  by  the  severance  first  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  on  the  south 
and  then  that  of  Queensland  on  the  north.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  meridian 
of  141°  K,  and  its  northern  the  parallel  of  29°  S.  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Darling  or 
Barwan  River,  and  from  that  point  the  river  just  mentioned,  the  Dumaresq 
River,  and  a  small  range  of  mountains  which  reaches  the  sea-coast  about  28°  s. 

The  surface  of  New  South  Wales,  like  that  of  Victoria,  consists  partly  of 
highlands  and  partly  of  plains;  but  the  plains  have  a  much  greater  relative, 
extent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain 
series,  which  here  also  is  known  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Dividing  Range, 
is  the  mountain  chain  called  the  Muniong  Alps,  a  continuation  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  which  enter  New  South  Wales  from  Victoria.  These  mountains  here  attain 
their  culminating  point  in  Mount  Kosciusko,  7300  feet.  Several  of  their  peaks 
rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  the  higher  valleys  a  few  glaciers 
are  to  be  seen  close  above  luxuriant  tree  ferns.  Some  of  the  other  chains  com- 
posing the  Range  have  summits  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet  in  height,  but  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  chains,  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains  behind  Sydney,  is 
by  no  means  among  the  highest,  rising  in  its  most  elevated  peaks  to  little  above 
4000  feet,  and  owes  its  celebrity  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  overlooks  what  were 
the  earliest  and  what  are  still  the  most  populous  settlements  of  the  colony,  and 
partly  to  the  wild  and  rugged  picturesqueness  of  its  scenery.  The  plains  of  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales  have  a  mean  length  and  breadth  of  about  400 
miles,  and  thus  have  a  total  area  not  very  much  less  than  double  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Naturally  all  the  important  rivers  of  the  colony  are  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  its  area,  to  which  accordingly  the  name  of  Riverina  is  popularly  applied 
— especially  to  the  southern  part  of  it  where  the  rivers  are  most  numerous. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  and  that  of 
Victoria  consists  in  its  proportionately  higher  temperature,  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  nearer  the  equator.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Sydney  is  (iiU 
Fahr.,  at  Grafton,  about  20  miles  inland  near  the  north  of  the  colony,  68°,  at 
Bathurst,  at  the  height  of  2200  feet  above  sea-level,  57°,  or  only  about  one 
degree  less  than  at  Melbourne.  The  temperature  of  the  coast  districts  is 
influenced  and  equalized  by  one  of  the  great  ocean  currents  which  takes  its  rise 
to  the  north  of  Australia,  and  has  a  steady  set  south  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  with  a  velocity  of  one  or  two  miles  an  hour.  On  an 
average  of  years  the  annual  rainfall  has  been  found  to  vary  from  about  38  to 
upwards  of  63  inches  at  different  stations  on  the  maritime  side  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  and  from  about  26  to  31  inches  on  the  inland  side  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  latter  area  periods  of  protracted  drought  often  occur.  The  colony  is 
everywhere  healthy,  and  in  the  hill  settlements  the  annual  mortality  has  been 
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as  low  as  9  per  thousand — a  lower  rate  probably  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

The  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Victoria, 
but  assumes  a  more  and  more  decidedly  tropical  character  as  it  approaches  the 
frontier  of  Queensland.  The  grasses  And  other  fodder  plants  of  the  colony 
support  a  greater  number  of  every  kind  of  live-stock,  and  above  all  sheep,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  Australian  colonies,  including  New  Zealand.  In  the  fifteen 
years  from  1865  to  1879  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  nearly  trebled 
itself.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  excellent,  especially  that  produced  in  the 
northern  counties  known  as  the  New  England  district,  and  that  produced  in  the 
Mudgee  district  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Bathurst,  and  in  some  other  favoured 
localities.  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  backward  in  the  colony, 
maize  being  the  only  important  crop  in  which  it  greatly  exceeds  the  production 
of  all  the  others.  Wheat  does  not  cover  one-third  of  the  area  that  it  does  in 
Victoria  or  one-fifth  of  that  occupied  by  it  in  South  Australia.  In  addition  to 
the  crops  grown  in  Victoria  sugar-cane  and  arrowroot  may  be  mentioned  among 
those  of  New  South  Wales.  The  former  is  a  crop  of  rapidly  increasing  import- 
ance, and  the  latter  is  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  crop  for  the  small  farmer. 
The  vine  covers  a  smaller  extent  of  ground  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria, 
but  so  much  better  is  the  climate  of  the  former  adapted  for  its  cultivation  that 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  there  is  about  one-half  greater  than  in  the  latter 
colony.  Tobacco  also  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  though  principally  cultivated  hitherto  for  sheep-wash  has  now  begun  to  be 
grown  for  manufacture.  Several  varieties  of  mulberry  thrive  exceedingly  well, 
and  .silk  is  said  to  be  likely  to  become  an  export  soon.  Bananas,  loquats,  pine- 
apples, and  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  are  grown  for  exportation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  New  South  Wales  is  more  varied  than  that  of 
Victoria,  and  the  total  annual  produce  of  the  mines  relatively  even  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  latter  colony.  As  in  Victoria  gold  still  holds  the  first  place 
among  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  land,  but  it  is  not  as  in  that  colony  without 
a  rival,  since  both  coal  and  tin  mines  already  yield  exports  of  considerable  value. 
The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony  was  made  in  1823,  but  the  first  gold- 
field  (near  Bathurst)  was  made  known  to  the  world  in  1851,  the  same  year 
as  that  in  which  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  were  discovered.  There  are  now  eighty 
gold-fields  in  the  colony,  extending  over  a  total  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  in 
the  eight  districts  of  Bathurst,  Turon,  Mudgee,  Lachlan,  Southern,  Tumut,  Peel, 
and  New  England.  The  discovery  of  a  new  gold-field  in  the  Grey  Ranges  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  colony  has  recently  been  reported,  and  this  discovery 
is  interesting  as  the  first  instance  in  which  mineral  treasures  have  been  discovered 
in  Australia  except  within  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  TJie  coal-fields  are 
estimated  to  extend  over  an  area  of  about  10,000,000  acres  or  upwards  of  15,500 
square  miles.  The  principal  field  lies  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Sydney  round 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  owes  its  name  to  this  circumstance.  Other  fields 
exist  at  Wollongong  about  forty  miles  south  of  Sydney,  at  Berrima,  Maitland,  &c. 
The  coal-formation  of  New  South  Wales  also  yields  large  supplies  of  mineral  oil. 
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Kerosene  is  obtained  from  shales  at  Illawarra  south  of  Wollougong,  and  another 
oil,  known  as  bog-butter,  is  derived  from  a  carbonaceous  rock  at  Hartley  and 
elsewhere.  Tin  is  produced  in  great  quantity  by  blasting  the  primary  rocks  round 
Tenterfield  and  Inverell  in  the  New  England  district  near  the  Queensland  border, 
and  is  likewise  obtained  in  smaller  amount  from  rivers.  Silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  iron  are  also  metals  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  colony. 

The  principal  railways  of  New  South  Wales  are  those  known  as  the 
Northern,  Western,  and  Southern,  all  constructed  by  the  state.  The  Northern 
line  proceeds  from  Newcastle  through  the  coal  district  and  is  intended  ultimately 


to  be  continued  to  the  tin-mining  centre  of  Tenterfield.  The  other  two  lines  both 
start  from  Sydney,  the  Western  proceeding  to  Bathurst  and  the  gold-fields 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  Southern  to  Albury,  where  it  joins  the  Victorian 
railway  from  Melbourne.  The  construction  of  this  latter  line  has  already  diverted 
to  Sydney  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  Riverina  which  formerly  went  through 
Victoria  to  Melbourne;  and  with  the  view  of  getting  still  more  of  the  trade 
of  that  region  diverted  to  the  former  port  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
has  sanctioned  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Junee  on  the  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  line  to  Hay,  on  the  Murrumbidgee,  in  about  144°  50'  E.  A  private 
company  has  constructed  a  railway  in  the  south  from  Deniliquin  to  Echuca  on 
the  Victorian  side  of  the  Murray  Eiver. 

Like  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  has  one  and  only  one  large  town,  namely 
Sydney,  the  capital.     It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Australia,  having  been  founded 
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on  the  26th  of  January,  1788,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  convict 
ships.  It  was  named  after  Viscount  Sydney,  the  colonial  secretary  of  that  date, 
as  its  harbour  was  named  Port  Jackson  after  Sir  George  Jackson,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  at  the  same  time.  The  town  stands  partly  on  a  small 
promontory  running  into  Port  Jackson,  partly  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  viewed 
either  from  the  water  or  from  the  adjoining  heights  on  the  mainland  presents 
a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  parks  are  numerous,  one  of  them  (the 
National  Park)  600  acres  in  extent;  and  there  is  a  fine  botanic  garden,  covering 
38  acres,  which  is  considered  among  the  finest  in  the  colonies,  as  in  addition  to 
the  immense  collection  of  exotics  from  every  clime,  the  locality  is  one  of  ex- 
treme beauty.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1881  was  99,670,  or  including 
suburbs  220,427.  The  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  regarding  which  Anthony 
Trollope  writes  that  he  has  seen  "  nothing  like  it  in  the  way  of  landlocked  sea 
scenery,  nothing  second  to  it,"  though  only  about  15  miles  long  and  at  most 
about  3  miles  broad  and  covering  an  area  of  only  9  square  miles,  yet  has  a 
coast -line  of  54  miles  round  its  numerous  bays  and  creeks.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney  it  is  provided  with  admirable  wharfs  and  docks,  and  there  is  a 
government  dock  a  few  miles  to  the  west  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  vessels 
for  repair.  The  shipping  trade  of  the  port  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Australian 
ports.  Among  other  articles  exported  are  the  produce  of  the  southern  whale- 
fishery.  The  only  other  town  in  New  South  Wales  which  has  a  population 
above  10,000  is  Newcastle,  the  centre  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  colony,  situated  on 
the  Hunter  about  75  miles  north  of  Sydney,  with  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1881,  of  16,000.  Its  annual  export  of  coal  amounts  to  over  1,000,000 
tons.  Parramatta  (8000)  is  charmingly  situated  amidst  orange  groves  on  what 
is  called  the  Parramatta  River,  but  what  is  in  reality  an  elongation  of  Port 
Jackson.  It  is  the  second  oldest  town  in  the  colony,  dating  from  the  same  year 
as  Sydney.  Bathurst  (7000),  122  miles  west  of  Sydney,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  in  which  all  the  three  great  industries  of  the  colony,  stock-rearing, 
agriculture,  and  gold-mining,  are  carried  on,  and  is  a  town  of  rapidly  increasing 
importance,  with  streets  of  ample  width  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland,  originally  the  Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
first  settled  by  a  party  of  convicts  despatched  to  the  Brisbane  River  by  the 
governor  of  that  colony,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  in  1825;  was  proclaimed  a  free 
settlement  in  1842,  when  the  convicts  were  withdrawn;  and  finally,  in  1859,  was 
made  a  separate  colony  under  its  present  name.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  of  Australia  beyond  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  and  has 
an  extreme  breadth  of  about  925  miles,  or  about  three  and  a  half  times  the 
maximum  breadth  of  England  and  Wales  measured  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
an  extreme  length  of  about  1250  miles,  equal  to  nearly  three  times  the  direct 
distance  between  Land's  End  and  Berwick  The  sea-board  is  2550  miles,  which 
gives  about  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  260  square  miles  of  surface.  To  Queens- 
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land  belong  also  all  the  islands  off  the  coasts,  including,  by  an  act  of  the  colonial 
legislature  passed  in  1879,  all  those  in  Torres  Straits,  even  to  the  Talbot  Islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baxter  Eiver,  New  Guinea.  A  government  station  has  been 
established  on  Thursday  Island,  one  of  the  group  lying  immediately  to  the  north- 
west of  Cape  York. 

The  coast  range  of  mountains  which  traverses  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  runs  northwards  through  this  colony  also,  but  with  few  peaks  rising  to 
above  3000  feet  in  height.  Towards  the  east  the  chains  composing  this  moun- 
tain system  generally  sink  abruptly  down  to  the  coast  or  to  the  maritime  strip 
of  land,  but  towards  the  west  they  spread  out  into  a  broad  table-land  or  congeries 
of  table-lands  intersected  by  various  isolated  mountain  chains,  and  bounded  on 
the  west  by  a  series  of  heights  which  descend  with  a  steep  slope  to  the  interior 
plains.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  of  navigable  importance.  On  the  Pacific  side  the 
principal  are  the  Brisbane  in  the  south,  the  Fitzroy,  which  enters  the  sea  about 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  the  Burdekin  about  four  degrees  further  north. 
Many  of  the  rivers  of  the  north  and  east  are  liable  to  overflow  their  banks.  The 
rivers  flowing  south  and  west  either  join  the  Darling  or  belong  entirely  to 
internal  drainage  systems.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  size. 

Running  northwards  for  thirteen  degrees  within  the  torrid  zone  Queensland 
necessarily  has  in  some  parts  a  very  warm  climate;  but  as  there  is  no  record 
of  temperature  except  for  stations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Moreton 
Bay,  no  definite  information  can  be  given  regarding  the  degree  of  heat  that 
prevails  on  an  average  at  other  places.  At  Brisbane  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  69°  Fahr.  On  the  table-lands  further  west  it  must  be  considerably 
less,  though  the  thermometer  often  stands  higher  there  than  it  does  on  the  sultry 
tropical  plains.  The  heat  of  Queensland  too  is  felt  all  the  more  on  account 
of  the  moisture,  since  the  rains  of  this  region,  unlike  those  of  the  other  colonies, 
occur  during  the  Australian  summer.  But  by  way  of  compensation  Queensland 
is  seldom  afflicted  by  the  violent  hot  wind  which  is  the  scourge  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  amount  of  the  rainfall  in  Queensland  is  greater  than  anywhere 
else  in  Australia,  but  varies  greatly  according  to  the  locality.  Some  points  of 
the  coast,  the  whole  of  which  except  a  small  part  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  monsoons,  have  as  much  as  100  inches  of  rain  in 
the  year,  while  the  interior  plains  beyond  their  range  have  sometimes  less  than 
10  inches.  Characteristic  of  the  Queensland  coast  are  the  deluges  of  rain  that 
fall  within  very  short  periods.  A  fall  of  six  inches  within  twenty-four  hours  is 
often  observed  during  the  rainy  season  (especially  in  the  month  of  February), 
and  at  Port  Mackay  as  much  as  16  inches  has  been  observed  within  that  time. 
In  point  of  salubrity  Queensland,  when  judged  by  its  death-rate,  which  amounts 
on  an  average  of  thirty  years  to  18 '21  per  thousand,  compares  rather  unfavoui 
ably  with  the  other  Australian  colonies,  though  that  death-rate  is  still  con- 
siderably below  that  of  European  countries.  The  northern  parts  are  certainly 
the  least  adapted  to  the  European  constitution,  although  even  these  are  held 
be  by  no  means  unfit  for  European  settlement.  In  certain  parts  ague  and  inte 
mittent  fever  are  endemic. 
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In  respect  of  the  total  proportion  of  land  under  crop,  Queensland,  as  appears 
from  the  statistical  table  given  in  the  general  account  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  does  not  yet  take  a  high  place  among  the  Australian  colonies,  but  in 
respect  of  the  variety  of  its  agricultural  products  it  is  unsurpassed.  As 
in  New  South  Wales  maize  is  the  chief  cereal  grown,  but  the  soil  and  climate 
have  also  been  proved  to  be  well  fitted  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  tropical  products, 
including  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  arrow-root,  yams,  tapioca,  ground-nuts, 
indigo,  sago,  cacao,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  Of  all  these  products  sugar  is 
the  one  that  is  now  attracting  most  attention  and  rewarding  most  richly  the 


Village  on  Darling  Downs. 

labour  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  almost  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  coast,  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  Endeavour  River  (about  15° 
S.),  but  the  principal  plantations  are  round  Port  Mackay  on  the  Pioneer  River, 
about  21°  s.  In  all  the  northern  plantations  the  labourers  are  South  Sea 
Islanders,  here  known  as  kanakas  or  karnackies.  Cotton  held  about  ten  years 
ago  a  high  place  among  the  agricultural  products  of  Queensland,  but  since  the 
decline  in  prices  of  raw  cotton  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  cultivated.  Sweet- 
potatoes  and  arrow-root  are  largely  grown  for  home  consumption,  and  arnotto 
dye,  ginger,  opium,  dates,  vanilla,  and  tea  are  all,  it  is  said,  destined  to  be 
among  the  exports  of  the  colony.  The  vine  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales  on  account  of  the  heavy  summer  rains.  The  region  best  adapted 
for  products  of  a  temperate  clime  (such  as  wheat)  is  the  rich  table-land  known  as 
the  Darling  Downs  behind  Brisbane,  the  discovery  of  which  led  to  the  first  great 
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influx  of  immigrants  about  1842.  The  forests  of  Queensland,  among  the 
natives  of  which  are  more  than  half  the  native  trees  of  Australia,  are  rich  in 
useful  timber,  which  is  now  being  more  and  more  turned  to  account,  unfor- 
tunately with  little  regard  for  the  future.  The  most  valuable  timber-trees  are 
cedars  and  firs. 

But  it  is  as  a  stock-rearing  country  that  Queensland,  like  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  is  as  yet  of  most  importance  in  the  way  of  contributing  to 
the  commercial  products  of  the  world,  and  stock-rearing,  as  the  table  already 
referred  to  shows,  is  relatively  to  agriculture  of  even  more  importance  here 


Small  Mineral  Workings. 

than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies.  Cattle  in  particular  are  remarkably  abundant, 
their  number  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  relatively  to  population  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  which  ranks  next  to  Queensland  in  this  respect.  This  colony 
can  still  afford  enormous  areas  in  which  the  squatter  may  remain  long  undis- 
turbed by  the  free  selector.  Already  the  runs  are  to  be  found  far  in  the  interior, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Diamantina  (or  Cooper)  and  Victoria  (or  Barcoo)  Rivers, 
where  the  salt-bush  and  grasses  are  so  rich  and  abundant  that,  it  is  said,  the 
very  working  bullocks  of  the  region  become  fat.  The  Queensland  sheep,  how- 
ever, do  not  yield  so  heavy  a  fleece  as  those  of  the  more  temperate  colonies. 

Mining  too  is  an  industry  of  the  first  rank  in  Queensland,  and  here  also 
it  is  gold  that  still  holds  the  highest  place  under  this  head.  The  gold-fields 
cover  an  aggregate  area  of  7000  square  miles,  and  are  found  in  the  north,  middle, 
and  south  of  the  colony.  The  northern  fields  are  the  most  important  and  the 
most  numerous,  being  scattered  over  the  York  Peninsula  and  the  region  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  the  south-west.  Those  of  the  Charters  Towers  district,  west 
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of  the  Burdekin  River,  produce  annually  nearly  half  as  much  as  is  produced  by 
all  the  other  gold-fields  put  together.  The  central  gold-mines  are  near  Rockhamp- 
ton,  on  the  Fitzroy,  and  the  southern  at  Gympie  and  near  Warwick.  Coal  is 
estimated  to  occupy  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  an  area  equal  to  nearly  half 
that  of  England.  Kerosene  shale  also  exists  at  one  or  two  places.  One-third 
of  the  area  of  the  great  northern  tin-field  of  New  South  Wales  extends  into 
Queensland,  and  in  this  area  tin  is  produced  to  a  large  extent.  The  ore  is  a 
peroxide  found  in  red  granite.  The  same  mineral  is  found  in  the  Burdekin 
and  some  other  northern  rivers.  Copper  is  obtained  in  various  places,  and  iron 
has  been  discovered  in  almost  every  part  of  the  colony,  but  this  latter  metal  is 
not  yet  worked.  Pearls  and  trepang  are  products  of  the  Queensland  seas  in  the 
north  and  north-east. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  railway  construction.  In  the  south  there 
is  one  line  330  miles  long  from  Brisbane  to  Roma,  the  centre  of  a  rich  pastoral 
district,  with  a  branch  to  the  south  by  means  of  which  the  products  of  the 
southern  tin-mines  are  conveyed  to  the  capital.  In  the  north  there  is  a  line 
proceeding  westwards  from  Rockhampton,  the  goal  of  which  is  the  gold-fields 
of  Clermont.  The  construction  of  about  a  thousand  miles  of  additional  railway 
is  contemplated  in  order  to  open  up  the  north.  The  principal  project  included 
in  this  scheme  is  that  of  a  line  from  Brisbane  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the 
preliminary  surveys  for  which  have  already  been  made. 

The  settled  population  of  Queensland  is  composed  of  whites,  Chinese,  and 
Polynesians.  The  Chinese,  who  numbered  in  1881  about  11,200,  are  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  mining,  gardening,  and  fishing.  Here  as  elsewhere  there  are 
scarcely  any  women  among  this  class  of  immigrants.  The  Polynesians,  who 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  the  labourers  on  the  sugar-plantations,  also 
consist  almost  entirely  of  males.  In  1881  they  were  estimated  at  about  6350. 
Regarding  this  section  of  the  population  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
By  the  Queenslanders  of  the  south,  where  they  are  not  wanted,  their  introduction 
is  looked  upon  with  no  favour.  Their  employment  is  declared  to  be  a  species 
of  slavery,  and  various  evils  are  said  to  be  associated  with  the  system.  Formerly 
it  is  admitted  that  kidnapping  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  procure  a  supply 
of  this  kind  of  labour,  but  the  government  regulations  are  now  adequate  to 
prevent  this  practice.  The  men  come  voluntarily  for  a  stipulated  period  of 
service,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  employers  must  return  them  to  their 
native  islands  should  the  men  demand  it.  But  "they  often  prefer,"  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  "to  remain  in  the  service;  very  commonly  return 
to  the  colony  after  visiting  their  homes;  and  in  many  instances  bring  relatives 
and  friends  with  them  also  to  take  service  with  the  European  settlers."  The 
same  authority  speaks  of  them  as  "  industrious  and  sober,  and  when  well  treated 
by  considerate  masters  easily  manageable;"  and  Dr.  Emil  Jung,  formerly  inspector 
of  schools  in  South  Australia,  describes  them  as  well-fed,  cheerful,  and  active 
in  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  speaks  of  their  employment 
as  having  "the  usual  effect  of  degrading  field-work  in  the  eyes  of  European 
settlers,  and  of  forcing  on  the  country  a  form  of  society  of  the  aristocratic  type," 
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and  the  missionaries  consider  the  returned  labourer  as  by  no  means  morally 
improved  by  the  change. 

At  the  census  of  1881  there  were  only  four  towns  in  Queensland  with  a 
population  of  5000  or  upwards.  Brisbane,  the  capital,  then  had  a  municipal 
population  of  23,000,  including  the  suburbs  31,000.  It  lies  about  500  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  and  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Brisbane,  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  consists  of 
two  portions  on  different  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  an  iron  lattice-girder 
bridge  with  a  double-armed  swing-span  of  170  feet  in  the  middle.  At  this 
capital  also  there  is  an  interesting  botanic  garden.  Ipswich  (6000,  or  including 
suburbs  7000),  on  the  same  river  25  miles  still  higher  up,  lies  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation.  Maryborough  (10,000),  on  the  river  Mary,  180  miles 
north  of  Brisbane,  a  thriving  port;  and  Rockhampton  (7000),  420  miles  north-west 
of  Brisbane,  is  situated  on  the  Fitzroy  about  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  the 
port  of  shipment  for  a  large  extent  of  country  producing  wool,  gold,  and  copper. 

SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 

The  colony  misnamed  South  Australia  owes  that  name  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation  there  was  no  settlement  so  far  south  in  Australia,  while 
this  colony  was  itself  expected  ultimately  to  extend  to  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  Victoria.  The  original  settlement  of  South  Australian  territory  was  due  to  a 
private  company  chartered  in  1834,  but  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  not 
formed  till  1841,  after  the  attempts  of  the  private  company  to  colonize  and 
administer  the  territory  had  failed.  In  1856  it  was  granted  the  right  of  self- 
government.  The  original  area  of  the  colony  was  about  300,000  square  miles, 
the  parallel  of  26°  S.  being  at  first  fixed  as  its  northern  limit,  and  the  meridian 
of  132°  E.  its  western  limit,  while  its  eastern  limit  was  141°,  as  it  still  remains  in 
the  south.  In  1861,  however,  its  western  limit  was  extended  to  129°  E.,  and  in 
1863  the  Northern  Territory,  reaching  to  the  sea  between  129°  E.  and  138°  E., 
was  added,  by  which  enlargements  the  area  of  the  colony  was  trebled.  South 
Australia,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Australian  colonies  that 
never  received  convicts. 

The  elevations  of  South  Australia  are  much  less  considerable  both  in 
relative  extent  and  in  height  than  those  of  any  of  the  eastern  colonies.  The 
principal  series  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends  northwards  from  Cape  Jervis 
to  the  region  east  of  Lake  Torrens.  Several  peaks  in  that  series  attain  the  height 
of  about  3000  feet,  but  none  rise  much  higher.  The  region  farther  north  consists 
of  a  series  of  stony  table-lands,  generally  poorly  clad  with  vegetation,  with 
alluvial  plains  between  on  which  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  and  the  best 
pasture  is  found;  and  beyond  the  table-land  region  there  extends  as  far  as 
Cooper's  Creek  a  region  occupied  by  low  ridges  of  dazzling  white  sandhills 
stretching  away  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north  or  north  by  west,  a  region 
belonging  to  what  has  been  called  the  Central  Desert,  but  which  is  in  fact  far 
from  desert  except  during  long  periods  of  drought.  The  areas  between  the  sand- 
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hills  are  periodically  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  that  wind  through 
them  and  which  become  swollen  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  within  the  tropics. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  surface,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  flat  and 
uninteresting,  to  a  large  extent  desert,  but  even  in  the  most  inland  parts  of  the 
colony  much  good  country  was  discovered  by  the  parties  engaged  in  laying  the 
transcontinental  line  of  telegraph.  In  the  Northern  Territory  in  Arnhem  Land 
there  is  an  extensive  table-land  from  2000  to  4000  feet  in  height.  Except  in  the 
Northern'  Territory  the  Murray  River,  which  has  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
in  South  Australia,  is  the  only  river  of  importance  which  permanently  reaches 
the  sea.  Though  navigable  throughout  its  course  in  this  colony  and  a  long  way 
higher  up,  it  unfortunately  has  its  mouth  encumbered  with  a  shifting  bar  which 
makes  the  navigation  inwards  and  outwards  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  In 
this  colony  lie  the  principal  lakes  of  Australia,  which  have  been  already  referred 
to  in  the  general  article. 

The  climate  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  southern  territory  of  South  Australia, 
which  lie  almost  entirely  on  the  east  side  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  is  characterized 
by  greater  drought  than  any  of  the  eastern  colonies  and  also  by  a  very  high 
temperature,  especially  in  January  and  February,  when  the  heat  is  very  un- 
pleasant and  trying  to  European  constitutions.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  year 
is  about  21|  inches;  the  average  heat  of  summer  is  73°  Fahr.,  of  winter  55°,  the 
mean  of  the  whole  year  about  65°.  The  rain  falls  chiefly  during  the  southern 
winter  and  spring,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  weather  is  delightful. 
The  settled  parts  of  the  Northern  Territory  lie  within  the  tropics  and  have 
a  similar  climate  to  northern  Queensland.  The  average  annual  rainfall  there 
is  63  niches. 

Extensive  forests  cover  the  mountains  of  South  Australia,  as  they  do  those 
of  the  eastern  colonies,  but  the  South  Australian  trees  are  far  from  attaining  the 
height  of  those  which  grow  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  The  average  height 
of  the  tallest  trees  (here  as  elsewhere  in  Australia  various  species  of  Eucalyptus) 
is  only  from  100  to  120  feet,  the  stem  being  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 

South  Australia  stands  first  among  all  the  Australasian  colonies  in  respect 
of  the  total  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  this  pre-eminence  is  most 
conspicuous,  as  the  table  in  the  general  article  shows,  in  the  case  of  wheat- 
growing.  On  an  average  of  eight  years  (1871-78)  it  had  more  than  twice 
as  many  acres  under  wheat  as  Victoria,  the  colony  which  comes  next  in  this 
respect ;  but  as  the  productiveness  is  greater  in  the  latter  colony  than  in  South 
Australia  the  average  total  production  in  South  Australia  was  only  about  one- 
half  greater  than  that  of  Victoria.  For  oats,  barley,  maize,  and  potatoes  the 
climate  of  South  Australia  is  in  general  too  dry,  and  these  crops  are  accordingly 
little  grown ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fruits  thrive  admirably,  and  wine  of  excellent 
quality  is  produced  in  abundance.  The  Northern  Territory  is  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  sugar,  spices,  and  all  the  products  of  northern  Queensland,  and  the 
leficiency  of  labour  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  rapid  development  in  the  cultivation 
)f  these  commodities.  Already  this  want  is  beginning  to  be  supplied  by  the 
rival  of  Chinese.  The  live  stock  of  the  colony  are  numerous.  Since  1874  the 
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number  of  sheep  has  never  been  less  than  6,000,000;  and  the  rich  pasture 
grasses  to  be  found  in  the  region  south  of  Cooper's  Creek  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
large  areas  occupied  by  the  salt-bush,  cotton-bush,  and  other  shrubs  affording 
fodder  greedily  devoured  by  sheep  hold  out  the  prospect  of  the  pastoral  industry 
being  very  greatly  and  rapidly  extended.  Recent  explorations  of  Nullarbor 

Plain,  which  embraces  an  area 
of  16,500  square  miles  within 
the  colony,  in  the  south-west, 
have  shown  that  the  greater 
part  of  that  plain  is  covered 
with  such  bushes,  and  have 
made  it  probable  that  the  in- 
terior of  that  plain  is  fully  as 
well  supplied  with  rain  as  the 
seaboard. 

Like  the  three  eastern  col- 
onies South  Australia  is  also 
rich  in  metals,  which  are 
found  both  in  the  southern 
settlements  and  in  the  North- 
ern Territory.  In  the  south 
the  metalliferous  region  ex- 
tends all  along  the  main  range 
from  Cape  Jervis  northwards 
for  about  five  hundred  miles. 
The  principal  metal  is  copper, 
and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
workings  is  Moonta  on  the 
barren  Yorke  Peninsula,  where 
the  copper  lodes  were  dis- 
covered in  1861.  Besides  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  lead,  tin,  and 
bismuth,  as  well  as  precious 
stones,  are  obtained.  Rich 
gold-bearing  quartz-reefs  have 
been  discovered  in  the  North- 
ern Territory  about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Palmerston,  and 
in  the  same  quarter  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  working  of  tin  and 
copper. 

The  exports  of  South  Australia  include  a  considerable  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise brought  down  by  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  from  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  Between  900  and  1000  miles  of  railway  have  already  been 
constructed  in  the  settled  parts  of  South  Australia,  and  the  construction  of  a 
line  across  the  continent  to  Port  Darwin  in  the  Northern  Territory  has  bee: 
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projected.     It  is  proposed  to  give  a  company  alternate  sections  along  the  line, 
and  to  require  the  completion  of  the  work  in  fourteen  years. 

Germans  form  as  yet  the  only  considerable  non-British  element  of  the 
population  of  South  Australia.  As  already  mentioned  some  Chinese  have 
gone  to  the  Northern  Territory.  The  aborigines,  numbering  in  all  about  4000, 
are  stated  to  be  peculiarly  well  treated  here,  but  nevertheless  show  the  same 
unwillingness  as  elsewhere  to  work  for  the  whites. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is  the  only  considerable  town  in  the 
colony.  Its  population  exclusive  of  suburbs  amounted  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1881,  to  38,000,  but  the  estimated  population  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
the  post-office  at  the  same  date  was  nearly  60,000.  The  town  of  Adelaide  lies 
on  the  east  side  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent  about  six  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
founded  in  1836  by  Col.  Light,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  consort  of  William 
IV.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Torrens 
into  two  portions,  called  North  and  South  Adelaide,  which  are  connected  by 
several  bridges,  one  of  which,  an  iron  one  opened  on  the  25th  of  April,  1877, 
has  a  span  of  108  feet  and  a  width  of  54  feet.  The  streets  cut  one  another  at 
right  angles,  and  many  of  them  are  planted  with  trees.  The  botanic  gardens 
cover  an  area  of  40  acres,  and  are  among  the  finest  on  the  globe,  the  palm-house 
being  hardly  matched  anywhere.  They  include  a  zoological  section.  Port  Ade- 
laide (3000),  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  on  a  small  creek  running  off 
Gulf  St.  Vincent,  and  possesses  a  harbour  which  can  be  entered  by  vessels 
drawing  20  feet  of  water.  The  creek  is  separated  from  the  gulf  by  a  tongue 
of  land  2  miles  broad,  but  the  construction  of  a  pier  and  breakwater  so  as  to 
form  an  outer  harbour  in  which  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  could  lie  in  all 
weathers  is  contemplated.  The  copper-mining  town  of  Moonta  with  district  on 
Yorke  Peninsula  has  a  population  of  about  5000,  and  the  neighbouring  copper- 
mining  town  of  Wallaroo  has  one  of  about  2000. 

WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

Western  Australia  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the 
west  of  129°  E.  The  first  settlement  in  the  territory  belonging  to  it  was  made 
in  1825,  when  a  small  party  of  convicts  was  despatched  to  King  George's  Sound 
on  the  south  coast.  Four  years  later  a  private  colony  was  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Swan  River  in  the  south-west,  but  the  colony  was  long  in  a  far 
from  prosperous  condition,  and  at  last  in  1848  the  colonists  petitioned  the 
British  government  to  assist  them  by  sending  out  convicts,  a  practice  which  had 
already  been  abandoned  in  the  case  of  the  other  colonies.  The  petition  was 
granted.  Convicts  were  transported  to  Western  Australia  from  1849  to  1868, 
and  this  step  had  the  effect  of  carrying  the  colony  over  its  early  difficulties,  and 
putting  it  in  the  way  of  becoming  prosperous. 

Almost  the  only  parts  of  the  colony  that  are  at  all  well  known  are  the 
settled  districts,  which  lie  in  the  south-west,  mainly  to  the  south  of  about 
30°  30'  s.  and  the  west  of  118°  E.  A  detached  settlement  lies  further  north  on 
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Champion  Bay,  about  29°  s.,  and  another,  formed  quite  recently,  on  the  Fitzroy 
River,  about  16°  s.  No  part  of  Western  Australia  yet  explored  is  as  elevated  as 
the  highest  parts  of  even  the  most  level  of  the  other  colonies.  Ranges  of  hills 
run  from  south  to  north  within  the  southern  settled  districts,  but  in  general  their 
height  does  not  exceed  2000  feet,  and  there  is  only  one  peak  in  the  colony 
(Mount  William  in  the  Darling  Range)  exceeding  3000  feet  in  height.  In 
general  the  surface  of  the  settled  districts  is  level  or  undulating.  In  Tasman 
Land  in  the  north  a  rugged  range  of  about  2000  feet  in  height  was  discovered 
by  A.  Forrest  in  1879  stretching  between  100  and  200  miles  south-east  from 
Collier  Bay.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  soil  of  the  settled  districts,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  sandy  or  scrubby,  but  in  many  places  suitable  both  for  sheep- 
grazing  and  farming.  Various  exploring  expeditions  have  been  made  beyond 
the  settled  districts  with  the  view  of  discovering  what  natural  resources  there 
might  exist  fit  to  support  new  settlements.  In  1873-74  Col.  Warburton  crossed 
the  country  from  east  to  west  between  about  20°  and  22°  S. ;  in  1874  John 
Forrest  explored  the  country  between  about  25°  and  27°  S.;  and  in  1876  Mr. 
Giles  made  explorations  in  the  strip  lying  between  about  24°  and  25°  s.  Various 
other  explorations  were  made  further  to  the  south-east  by  Mr.  Giles  and  Messrs. 
John  and  Alexander  Forrest,  but  none  of  these  expeditions  resulted  in  any 
important  discoveries  from  an  economical  point  of  view;  and  the  first  expedi- 
tion rewarded  With  discoveries  of  this  nature  was  that  of  Alexander  Forrest, 
already  referred  to,  in  1879.  By  this  expedition  it  is  estimated  that  about 
20,000,000  acres  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  land  hitherto  unknown,  an  area  as 
large  as  that  of  Scotland,  has  been  opened  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Fitzroy  to 
17°  42'  s.  and  126°  E.  (240  miles  from  its  mouth),  along  the  base  of  the  south- 
western slopes  of  the  mountain  range  already  mentioned  as  running  south-east 
from  Collier  Bay,  and  in  the  territory  stretching  north-eastwards  from  the 
highest  point  reached  on  the  Fitzroy  into  South  Australia.  Other  five  million 
acres  of  good  land  were  likewise  discovered  by  the  same  exploring  party  in  this 
latter  colony.  Already  a  squatter  settlement  has  been  established  in  the  newly 
discovered  land,  and  the  West  Australian  government  has  been  obliged  to  form 
a  new  district,  to  which  the  name  of  Kimbeiiey  has  been  given. 

Few  of  the  rivers  of  West  Australia  run  all  the  year,  and  still  fewer  are 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  most  important  is  the  Fitzroy,  which 
appears  to  present  no  obstacle  to  navigation  by  small  steamers  for  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  size,  but  numerous 
shallow  lagoons. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  settled  districts  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
world,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  since  their  occupation  being  said  to  be  not 
more  than  10  per  thousand  per  annum.  The  heat  of  summer  nevertheless  is 
very  great,  though  on  the  coast  it  is  moderated  by  the  sea-breezes.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Perth  is  63°  Fahr.,  but  a  sun  temperature  as  high  as  152°  has 
been  registered.  The  mean  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  30  inches  in  the  year,  but 
within  the  Darling  Range  it  is  considerably  less.  On  the  south  coast,  again, 
about  King  George's  Sound,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  greater.  The  northern 
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district,  though  within  the  tropics,  is  not  very  humid.  Yet  the  exploring  party 
of  Alex.  Forrest  saw  evidence  of  the  Fitzroy  having  during  the  rainy  season 
(November  to  February)  overflowed  its  banks,  though  these  are  25  feet  high. 

The  whole  area  of  the  settled  districts  of  Queensland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  already  cleared  for  cultivation  and  a  few  areas  occupied  by  open 
sandy  plain,  may  be  described  as  one  vast  forest,  in  the  sense  of  being  either 
plentifully  supplied  with  timber  trees  or  covered  with  low  scrubby  trees  and  bush, 
the  scrub  and  bush  lying  chiefly  in  the  north  and  east.  Of  the  timber  trees  the 
most  valuable  are  the  red-gum,  here  called  jarrah  (or  sometimes  mahogany), 
which  occupies  immense  tracts  of  land;  the  tuart  or  white-gum  and  kari,  two 
other  eucalyptuses  of  great  size,  the  latter  of  which  is  found  growing  for  miles 
together  in  the  southern  districts;  and  the  sandal -wood  tree,  which  already  affords 
an  export.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  tells  much  against  agriculture  especially 
behind  the  coast  ranges,  yet  the  land  in  crop  relatively  to  population  is  even 
greater  than  in  Victoria.  The  wheat  of  the  colony  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
ravages  of  red  rust,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  plague  will  die  out  as  it  has  done 
in  the  other  colonies.  The  production  of  wine  is  not  unimportant.  The  fruits 
of  all  warm  temperate  climates,  including  the  banana  and  pomegranate,  grow 
abundantly.  The  olive  is  cultivated  with  success  in  all  the  settled  districts 
of  the  south,  and  sericulture  is  also  profitably  pursued.  Bees  produce  honey 
in  astonishing  quantity.  In  the  northern  district  the  sugar-melon  is  largely 
grown  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  expected  to  become 
an  important  product  of  the  same  region.  The  area  available  for  pasture  is 
very  limited  except  in  the  newly  explored  regions  on  the  Fitzroy  River  already 
mentioned,  and  in  the  southern  districts  a  special  obstacle  to  the  prosecution 
of  pastoral  pursuits  exists  in  the  presence  over  large  areas  of  poison  plants.  One 
such  plant,  looking  at  a  distance  something  like  clover  and  having  a  pretty  flower, 
is  very  widely  diffused.  The  dingo  likewise  commits  great  ravages  among  the 
sheep-flocks,  and  strychnine  is  largely  used  for  its  destruction.  Horses  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  export  of  these  animals  to  India  forms  the 
principal  trade  of  the  colony  in  home  products.  Mining  does  not  yet  form 
a  very  important  industry  in  the  colony.  Ironstone  is  known  to  exist  in  large 
quantity  in  the  Darling  Range,  coal  is  present  but  not  in  conveniently  accessible 
localities,  and  copper  ore  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Champion  Bay  district;  but  the 
only  mineral  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  argentiferous  lead,  which 
is  found  in  rich  deposits  in  the  whole  region  between  the  Irwin  and  Murchison 
Rivers  (30°-28°  s.).  The  most  important  mine  is  the  Geraldine  Mine  on  the 
latter  river.  Off  Shark's  Bay,  an  inlet  about  25°  s.,  there  are  extensive  banks 
covered  with  the  true  pearl  oyster,  the  fishing  for  which  employs  a  small  fleet 
of  boats  and  seems  likely  to  develop  a  considerable  industry.  The  only  railways 
yet  existing  in  the  colony  are  one  32  miles  in  length,  in  Champion  Bay  district, 
connecting  Port  Geraldton  with  the  mining  village  of  Northampton,  and  another 
small  line  connecting  Perth,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  with  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Guildford  and  Fremantle.  All  these  places  lie  on  the  Swan  River, 
on  or  near  the  west  coast.  Perth  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  washed  by 
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a  lake-like  reach  of  the  river  known  as  Melville  water,  but  is  a  small  place  with 
only  about  6000  inhabitants.  Fremantle,  the  principal  port  of  the  colony,  has 
a  population  of  about  4000;  Gerald  ton,  the  port  of  the  Champion  Bay  district, 
under  1000. 

TASMANIA. 

The  main  island  of  the  colony  of  Tasmania,  formerly  called  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  lies  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  170  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  Victoria. 
It  was  discovered  by  Abel  Tasman  at  the  end  of  1642,  and,  if  we  date  from  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  first  settlement,  the  colony  existing  on  it  is  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Australian  colonies  except  New  South  Wales.  This  first  settlement 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  itself  and  Queensland,  a  penal  one,  and 
the  convicts  composing  it  were  sent  from  Sydney  in  1803.  The  transportation 
of  convicts  to  the  island  ceased  only  in  1853.  In  1825  the  colony  first  received 
an  administration  of  its  own,  but  it  was  not  till  1856  that  it  had  the  privilege1 
of  an  independent  constitutional  government  conferred  upon  it.  As  soon  as  it 
acquired  constitutional  independence  it  formally  by  an  act  of  parliament  adopted 
its  present  name  in  honour  of  the  discoverer  of  the  island  in  place  of  its  old  name 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  had  acquired  an  evil  reputation  in  consequence  of 
the  colony  having  been  so  long  a  receptacle  for  convicts. 

As  regards  its  superficial  configuration  Tasmania  is  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal depression  running  from  Port  Dalrymple  to  Storm  Bay  into  two  elevated 
regions  of  unequal  extent.  The  eastern  and  smaller  region  is  traversed  by  a  very 
irregular  chain  stretching  from  north  to  south  and  sending  off  numerous  spurs 
from  different  points  and  in  different  directions.  The  mean  height  of  the  main 
chain  is  upwards  of  3000  feet,  and  there  are  several  summits  both  in  the  chain 
itself  and  its  spurs  rising  to  more  than  3800  feet,  the  highest  being  Ben  Lomond, 
which  attains  the  height  of  5010  feet.  The  centre  of  the  elevated  region  on  the 
west  is  a  plateau  of  above  3000  feet  in  height,  from  which  a  number  of  mountain 
ranges  proceed  to  the  north,  west,  and  south,  while  isolated  peaks  rise  in  plenty 
both  above  the  plateau  itself  and  all  round  it.  The  highest  of  these  peaks  is 
Cradle  Mountain,  5069  feet,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  but  there  are 
upwards  of  ten  others  that  exceed  4000  feet  in  height.  In  general  the  mountains 
of  Tasmania  have  been  compared  to  a  net  the  meshes  of  which  inclose  small 
plains  and  valleys.  The  chains  are  for  most  part  very  sharp-ridged,  their  sides 
often  precipitous,  sinking  sheer  down  into  gloomy  chasms  from  which  burst 
foaming  torrents.  For  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  Tasmania  is  not  surpassed 
among  the  Australian  colonies,  not  even  by  New  Zealand.  The  barren  rocky 
islets  on  the  north,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  seal-fishers  and  catchers  of  sea-birds, 
mark  the  highest  points  in  the  land  which  once  connected  Tasmania  with  the 
opposite  part  of  Australia,  but  which  is  now  submerged  beneath  Bass's  Strait. 

In  the  number  of  its  permanent  rivers  Tasmania  contrasts  favourably  with 
Australia,  but  these  are  necessarily  all  short,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  surface 
rapid.  The  principal  is  the  Derwent,  on  the  estuary  of  which  Hobart  Town 
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stands.  On  the  central  table-land  there  are  several  lakes  lying  in  the  midst 
of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  such  as  calls  to  mind  many  of  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland.  The  largest  of  these,  called  the  Great  Lake,  has  a  circumference 
of  about  50  miles,  and  an  area  of  about  44  square  miles. 

Geologically  the  central  elevations  of  Tasmania  are  composed  mainly  of 
trap  or  greenstone,  while  round  their  bases  are  numerous  and  extensive  patches 
of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  and  limestone,  the  remnants  of  the  uniform  covering 
through  which  the  underlying  rocks  burst  in  their  upheaval.  On  the  east  the 
prevailing  rock  is  granite  and  in  the  south-west  quartz,  but  both  of  these  are 
associated  with  great  quantities  of  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  climate  of  Tasmania  is  so  healthy  and  delightful  as  to  have  gained  for 
the  island  the  name  of  the  sanatorium  of  the  south.  Its  more  polar  situation 
and  the  elevation  of  its  surface  secure  for  it  a  cooler  and  moister  atmosphere 
than  its  vast  neighbour  enjoys.  Hot  winds  do  indeed  blow  in  summer  from  the 
Australian  deserts  over  the  island,  but  in  their  passage  across  the  intervening 
strait  they  are  deprived  to  a  large  extent  of  their  noxious  and  disagreeable 
qualities.  The  amount  of  the  rainfall  varies  greatly  with  the  geographical 
position.  At  Hobart  Town  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  is  often  as  low  as 
15  inches,  and  a  similarly  low  rainfall  is  general  on  the  east  coast,  while  on  the 
west  coast  the  annual  rainfall  is  from  50  to  100  inches.  The  mean  annual  rainfall 
at  Hobart  Town  (calculated  on  observations  extending  over  thirty-five  years)  is  24 
inches;  the  mean  temperature  about  55°  Fahr.  In  general  the  cold  of  winter  is 
only  sufficient  to  produce  thin  ice  on  the  lowlands  and  snowfalls  on  the  elevated 
ranges.  Off  the  south  coast  storms  from  the  south-west  render  navigation 
dangerous. 

The  vegetation  of  Tasmania  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mainland,  with  which, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  was  formerly  connected.  Here  also  eucalyptuses 
and  acacias  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  forests.  The  slopes  of  Mount 
Wellington  near  Hobart  Town  are,  however,  covered  with  trees  possessing 
a  denser  foliage,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  near  the  west  coast  the  lofty 
Huon  pine  (Dacrydium  Franklinii)  is  to  be  seen  in  abundance.  Palms  are 
wanting,  but  in  the  moist  ravines  tall  tree-ferns,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
Duktonia  antarctica,  are  common.  The  flowers  of  the  island  are  of  remarkable 
splendour. 

In  its  zoology  also  Tasmania  resembles  the  larger  island.  Kangaroos, 
opossums,  emus,  cockatoos,  black  swans,  lories,  &c.,  are  all  native  here;  but  there 
are  two  carnivorous  marsupials,  once  numerous  and  destructive  but  now  almost 
extinct,  peculiar  to  Tasmania.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Tasmanian  wolf 
(Thylacinus  cynocephalus),  which  used  to  cause  frightful  havoc  among  the  sheep- 
flocks  of  the  settlers,  and  the  other  the  Tasmanian  devil  (Dasyurus  ursinus),  which 
wrought  equal  damage  among  the  poultry. 

Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  live  stock  form  by  far  the  most  important 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  objects  of  agriculture  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  in  Victoria,  but  the  great  specialties  of  Tasmania  are  the  cultivation 
of  hops  and  of  orchard  fruits.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  latter 
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industry  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  colony,  as  it  furnishes,  either  in  the 
form  of  fresh  or  preserved  fruits,  more  than  one-tenth  in  value  of  the  total 
exports.  Apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts,  quinces,  plums,  are  among 
those  which  are  produced  in  the  island  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance. 
The  vine  is  grown  too  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes.  The  excellence  of  the 
Tasmanian  hops  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  brewing  trade,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  colony.  Of  the  live  stock 
of  Tasmania  horses  and  sheep  are  the  most  valuable.  The  Tasmanian  draught- 
horses,  a  small  but  strong  breed,  are  in  great  demand  in  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  The  sheep  mostly  belong  to  the  long-wooled  Lincoln  breed,  for  which 
the  climate  of  the  island  is  peculiarly  well  adapted.  The  wool  obtains  a  high 
price  in  the  London  market. 

The  minerals  of  the  island,  though  abundant  and  valuable,  have  not  yet 
received  much  attention.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  are  all  found, 
but  there  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  colony 
in  the  deficiency  of  coal,  which  indeed  exists  in  the  island  but  not  in  easily 
accessible  localities.  At  present  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  minerals  is 
tin,  which  is  obtained  in  rich  lodes  in  the  north-west  not  far  from  Emu  Bay. 
Some  rich  gold-workings  also  exist,  the  most  productive  being  those  of  Nine 
Mile  Springs  north  of  Launceston.  Valuable  topazes  are  obtained  from  Flinders 
Island. 

A  large  share  of  the  external  trade  of  Tasmania  is  carried  on  with  the  other 
Australasian  colonies.  Formerly  the  Victorian  market  was  of  special  importance 
for  the  colony,  but  the  recent  increase  of  the  tariff  in  Victoria  has  had  the  effect 
of  cutting  off  that  market  almost  entirely,  and  has  crippled  the  Tasmanian  trade 
to  no  little  extent.  The  chief  commodities  exported  are  wool,  tin,  fruits  and 
preserves,  timber,  and  hops.  The  principal  ports  are  Hobart  Town  and  Laun- 
ceston, which  are  connected  by  a  railway  133  miles  in  length.  From  this  railway 
a  branch  proceeds  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Railway  to  Deloraine  (45 
miles).  A  third  line,  intended  to  connect  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  with  this 
branch,  has  been  partly  constructed.  All  the  railways  were  originally  constructed 
by  English  companies,  but  they  have  since  been  partly  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. All  the  towns  of  any  importance  in  the  colony  are  connected  by  telegraph. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  European  settlements  Tasmania  was  inhabited  by  a 
native  race  resembling  the  Australian  aborigines,  but  shorter  in  stature,  darker 
in  colour,  and  having  curly,  almost  woolly,  instead  of  straight  hair.  These  have 
now  all  died  out.  Being  first  reduced  in  numbers  in  wars  with  the  settlers,  who 
often  treated  them  very  cruelty,  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  Flinders 
Island;  but  there  they  declined  so  rapidly  that  the  government  transferred  the 
few  survivors  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hobart  Town,  and  in  this  new  settlement 
the  last  of  the  race,  an  old  woman,  died  a  few  years  ago. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  of  Tasmania  has  not  been  by  any  means  so 
great  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  a  fact  for  which  several 
causes  are  assigned.  One  reason  for  this  tardy  growth  is  the  fact  that  the  colony 
was  for  so  long  a  period  a  convict  depot,  which  kept  free  settlers  from  choosing 
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it  for  their  home.  Another  cause  was  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  in  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  which  led  to  the  emigration  of  large 
numbers  of  the  colonists,  an  emigration  which  has  not  ceased  even  yet.  The 
colonists  are  stated  nevertheless  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  more  solid  peace  and  real  happiness  than  in  the  more  prosperous 
times  of  former  years,  and  the  last  census  shows  that  the  population  is  again  on 
the  increase. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Hobart  Town,  which  is  built  on  several  hills  on 
the  west  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent  about  1 2  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
possesses  a  large  park,  known  as  the  Queen's  Domain,  and  a  magnificent  botanic 
garden.  The  harbour  is  sheltered,  easily  accessible,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating the  largest  vessels.  The  population  of  the  town  is  upwards  of  21,000. 
Launceston,  the  second  town  in  the  colony,  and  the  only  other  with  a  population 
above  2000,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  the  Tamar  river,  a  little 
ubove  the  point  where  it  widens  out  into  the  estuary  of  Port  Dalrymple.  The 
population  is  over  12,000. 
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New  Zealand  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  islands  lying  to  the  south-east 
of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  at  the  nearest  about  a  thousand  miles  distant. 
The  group  consists  of  two  large  islands,  a  third  considerably  smaller  than  either 
of  these  two,  and  a  number  of  still  smaller  islands  immediately  surrounding 
these  three.  Besides  these  islands,  which  constitute  New  Zealand  proper,  the 
Chatham  Islands  and  a  number  of  others  in  the  surrounding  seas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  New  Zealand  in  a  wider  sense,  as  being  either  actually  or 
nominally  under  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  principal  islands  forming  New 
Zealand  proper  are  now  known  as  North  Island,  South  Island,  and  Stewart 
Island,  but  the  latter  two  were  formerly  called  respectively  Middle  and  South 
Island.  The  area  of  North  Island  with  the  smaller  islands  adjacent  is  45,687 
square  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  size  of  Great  Britain;  that  of  South  Island 
57,877  square  miles,  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  of 
Stewart  Island  708  square  miles,  or  about  2^  times  the  size  of  Anglesey;  so  that 
the  whole  area  of  New  Zealand  proper  is  104,272  square  miles,  or  about  one-sixth 
larger  than  Great  Britain. 

DIVISIONS.— Formerly  the  colony  was  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces 
each  with  a  separate  legislature,  while  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  general 
legislature  for  the  colony  as  a  whole;  but  in  1876  the  provincial  legislatures 
were  abolished,  and  the  colony  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
counties  and  burghs.  The  old  provinces  still  survive,  however,  as  provincial 
districts,  and  are  still  for  some  purposes  administratively  distinct.  These  pro- 
vincial districts  are: — in  North  Island,  Auckland,  occupying  all  the  northern 
half,  Taranaki  in  the  south-west,  Hawke's  Bay  in  the  east,  and  Wellington  in 
the  south-east;  in  South  Island,  Nelson  in  the  north-west,  Westland  in  the 
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west,   Otago  in  the  south,   Canterbury  in  the  east,   and   Marlborough  in  the 
north-east.     Stewart  Island  now  forms  a  county  by  itself. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES.— North  Island,  the  most  northern  of  the  group, 
and  separated  from  South  Island  by  Cook's  Strait,  which,  where  narrowest,  is 
about  25  miles  wide,  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  much  broken  by  deep  bays 
and  projecting  headlands.  At  one  point,  namely  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  on  which  Auckland  stands,  opposite  bays  reduce  the  breadth  of  land  to 
only  about  a  mile.  The  main  body  of  the  island,  as  well  as  its  peninsulas,  has 
for  the  most  part  a  very  rugged,  hilly  or  mountainous  surface;  and  besides 
being  traversed  from  south-west  to  north-east  by  low  chains  of  mountains  such  as 

theTeWhaiti 
and  the 
Kaimanawa 
Moun  tains 
near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  is- 
land, and  the 
Tararua  and 
E  u  a  h  i  n  e 
Mountains 
and  the  Puk- 
etoi  Eange  in 
the  south-east, 
presents  a 
number  of 
lofty  isolated' 
peaks,  among 
which  the 
most  conspi- 
cuous are  Tongariro  and  Euapehu,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  former  6500 
feet,  the  latter  9195  feet  high,  and  Mount  Egmont  or  Taranaki  at  the  south- 
west corner,  8280  feet  high. 

The  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  are  extremely  numerous,  but 
are  mostly  mere  torrents,  which  bring  down  immense  deposits  of  shingle.  The 
largest  of  the  rivers  are  the  Waikato,  augmented  by  the  Waipa,  and  the  Wan- 
ganui.  The  former  rises  in  Mount  Euapehu,  and  after  a  course  of  about  250 
miles  discharges  itself  on  the  west  coast  into  Waikato  harbour;  the  latter  rises 
in  Mount  Tongariro  and  flows  southwards  into  Cook's  Strait.  The  former  has 
a  total  course  of  250  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  100  miles  above  its  mouth  by 
vessels  of  30  tons,  and  according  to  Hochstetter  "no  second  river  of  New 
Zealand  has  such  an  importance  as  the  grand  thoroughfare  for  the  interior  of 
the  country."  Most  of  the  streams  have  their  sources  in  lakes  of  moderate 
size  embosomed  among  mountains  and  magnificent  forests,  and  presenting  scenes 
of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  largest  of  all  the  lakes  is  Lake 
Taupo,  which  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape,  about  36  miles  long  by  25  broad. 


Scene  on  the  Waikato  River,  North  Island. 
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South  Island  is  of  a  much  more  compact  and  regular  form  than  North 
Island,  and  though  bulging  out  somewhat  towards  the  south,  may  be  considered 
as  a  parallelogram  of  about  500  miles  in  length,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  about 
130  miles.  In  the  north,  where  it  is  separated  from  North  Island  by  Cook's 
Strait,  it  is  very  much  rugged  and  broken,  and  so  much  corresponds  with  the 
opposite  coast,  both  in  its  general  structure  and  the  direction  of  its  headlands  and 
submerged  reefs,'  as  to  suggest  and  furnish  good  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the 
two  islands  were  at  one  time  contiguous.  The  south-west  coast  is  likewise  much 
broken,  possessing  numerous  fiords,  but  elsewhere  the  coast-line  is  mostly  con- 
tinuous. The  interior  is  in  general  even  more  rugged  and  mountainous  than 
that  of  the  North  Island.  In  particular  it  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Southern  Alps,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  west  coast  at  a  distance  varying  from 
about  20  to  50  miles.  This  chain  has  an  average  height  of  about  8000  feet;  but 
Mount  Cook,  in  lat.  43°  30'  s.,  has  two  peaks,  the  one  12,200  feet  and  the  other 
13,200  feet  high,  and  Mount  Tyndall,  about  40  miles  to  the  north-east,  is  nearly 
as  lofty.  The  separate  range  known  as  the  Kaikoura  Mountains  in  the  north- 
east culminate  in  a  peak  9700  feet  in  height,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
surface  is  more  or  less  hilly  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  numerous  peaks 
from  2000  to  5000  or  6000  feet  in  height.  The  only  extensive  level  tract  is  that 
of  the  Canterbury  Plains,  which  extend  for  100  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  and  even  the  tract  to  which  this  name  is  applied  consists  only  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent  of  low-lying  plains,  since  it  rises  inwards  in  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces  and  terminates  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The 
drainage  is  effected  by  numerous  streams,  which  flow  directly  east  or  west  to  the 
sea,  and  seldom  lose  the  character  of  impetuous  mountain  torrents.  The  largest 
river  is  the  Clutha,  which  has  a  course  of  150  miles,  and  enters  the  sea  near  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  island.  There  is  a  large  number  of  lakes,  generally 
situated  among  the  mountains  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  some  of  them 
with  a  depth  estimated  at  1000  feet.  The  largest  is  Wakatipu,  in  the  south-west, 
covering  114  square  miles,  the  next  in  size  are  Hawea  and  Wanaka,  further  to 
the  north-east. 

Stewart  Island  is  separated  from  South  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait,  about 
15  miles  wide.  Numerous  bays,  separated  by  rocky  headlands  covered  with 
brushwood,  indent  the  coast,  which  is  fringed,  more  especially  towards  the  south, 
with  numerous  islands.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  none  of  the  summits 
exceed  3200  feet.  There  is  some  fertile  land  in  the  valleys,  and  some  of  the 
higher  grounds  are  well  timbered.  The  only  inhabitants  are  a  few  natives  and 
whalers. 

The  Chatham  Islands,  about  350  miles  east  of  the  main  group,  are 
dependencies  of  New  Zealand.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  630  square  miles, 
and  have  a  small  population  engaged  in  seal-fishing  and  in  breeding  sheep  and 
cattle  for  the  supply  of  whalers.  There  are  several  other  islands  to  the  east, 
south-east,  and  south  that  may  also  be  regarded  as  dependencies  of  the  colony. 
These  are  the  Bounty  Islands,  the  Antipodes,  so  called  because  they  are 
not  far  from  the  antipodes  of  Greenwich,  Campbell,  Auckland,  and  Mac- 
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quarie  Islands.  Auckland  and  Campbell  Islands  are  both  volcanic,  and  the 
former  highly  magnetic.  All  the  islands  are  without  permanent  inhabitants,  but 
Auckland  is  a  station  for  the  south-sea  whale-fisheries.  The  area  of  105,405 
square  miles  assigned  by  the  Erdbevolkerung  to  New  Zealand  and  the  surrounding 
islands  includes,  besides  these,  also  Lord  Howe's  Island,  an  island  of  about 
3  square  miles  in  exterit  with  about  a  score  of  inhabitants,  lying  eastwards  from 
Port  Macquarie  in  New  South  Wales;  Norfolk  Island,  about  17  square  miles 
in  extent,  lying  north-westwards  from  New  Zealand,  and  nominally  under  the 
governor  of  New  South  Wales;  and  the  Kermadek  group,  about  20  miles  in 
area,  north-eastwards  from  New  Zealand.  Till  1855  Norfolk  Island  was  used  as 
a  penal  settlement  by  New  South  Wales.  In  1856  the  Pitcairn  islanders  were 
removed  here,  and  these  constitute  half  the  inhabitants,  who  number  about  500 
in  all.  The  island  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  adorned  with  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Araucaria 
excelsa.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.  (See  under 
MELANESIA).  A  few  inhabitants  are,  or  were  at  one  time,  to  be  found  on  the 
largest  member  of  the  Kermadek  group. 

GEOLOGY.— As  regards  geological  structure  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
contrasts  with  the  South  Island  in  the  predominance  of  volcanic  and  marine 
tertiary  rocks  in  the  former,  and  of  granitic,  schistose,  and  palaeozoic  rocks 
in  the  latter.  Neither  island,  indeed,  has  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  to  have 
its  geology  accurately  determined,  but  founding  on  such  indications  as  have 
already  been  obtained  one  geologist  has  calculated  that  volcanic  rocks  (porphyry, 
basalt,  &c.)  and  marine  tertiary  formations  occupy  each  about  one-third  of  the 
area  in  the  North  Island,  as  against  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
both  together  in  the  South  Island;  and  in  this  latter  island  granitic,  schistose, 
and  palaeozoic  rocks  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  area,  while  the  first  two  of  these 
rocks  are  absent  in  the  North  Island  and  the  last  is  estimated  to  occupy  little 
more  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole  area.  In  the  North  Island  almost  all  the 
loftier  summits  bear  obvious  indications  of  having  been  either  volcanic  cones 
or  craters,  and  in  the  truncated  cone  of  Tongariro  the  volcanic  force  is  still 
active,  while  the  neighbouring  cone  of  Ruapehu  has  not  long  ceased  to  be  so. 
The  volcanic  phenomena  of  another  kind  to  be  witnessed  in  the  island  are  among 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world.  The  geysers,  hot  springs,  and  hot  lakes 
round  Lake  Taupo  and  elsewhere  far  surpass  those  of  Iceland  in  grandeur,  and 
are  in  some  ways  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Kegion 
of  Wyoming.  Most  wonderful  of  all  is  Lake  Kotomahana,  not  far  from  Lake 
Taravera  to  the  south  of  Plenty  Bay,  a  warm  lake  surrounded  by  geysers  and 
boiling  springs,  the  principal  of  which,  80  feet  above  the  surface  of  Kotomahana, 
sends  its  water  down  to  the  lake  over  a  vast  series  of  terraces  covered  with  marble- 
white  sinter,  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  water  in  the  course  of  ages.  Earth- 
quakes, too,  are  frequent  in  the  North  Island  particularly  at  Wellington,  where, 
in  October,  1 848,  the  shocks  were  so  violent  as  to  shatter  most  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings,  and  spread  general  terror  and  dismay.  Besides  the  volcanic 
promontory  called  Bank's  Peninsula  and  the  similar  rocks  at  Otago  Harbour  the 
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principal  formation  of  recent  geological  date  in  the  South  Island  is  that  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  which  are  of  glacial  origin.  At  least  thirty  successive  terraces, 
marking  the  lines  of  old  glacier  moraines,  have  been  counted  in  the  ascent  from 
the  sea  to  the  Alps. 

With  mineral  wealth  New  Zealand  is  liberally  supplied.  In  North  Island 
the  district  of  Auckland  possesses,  besides  some  gold  and  copper,  abundance  of 
coal,  some  very  rich  workings  of  which  lie  in  the  Thames  basin,  and  Taranaki 
has  along  its  sea-beach  titaniferous  ironsand  of  extraordinary  purity.  In  the 
South  Island  gold  (first  discovered  in  1861)  is  the  principal  mineral  and  is  found 
in  all  the  provinces  except  Canterbury,  most  abundantly  in  Westland  (where 
it  is  mainly  found  in  alluvial  deposits)  and  Otago,  the  proclaimed  gold-field 
(chiefly  auriferous  quartz)  in  the  latter  province  extending  over  about  3900  square 
miles;  and  in  addition  to  gold  Nelson  has  chrome  ore,  lead  and  copper  ores,  and 
vast  beds  of  the  finest  ironstone  and  good  coal,  this  last  mineral  apparently  under- 
lying the  whole  country  from  the  Buller  to  the  Grey  River;  Westland  has  coal, 
and  Otago  has  immense  quantities  of  tertiary  coal  besides  some  true  coal  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  and  likewise  possesses  an  excellent  building  stone  of  a  light, 
almost  white  colour,  easily  worked,  and  possessing,  like  the  Bath-stone  of  England, 
the  valuable  propertyUf  becoming  harder  the  longer  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Stewart  Island  has  deposits  of  ironsand  like  that  of  the  province 
of  Taranaki. 

CLIMATE. — This  in  a  country  stretching  through  12°  of  latitude,  covered 
by  mountain  ranges  several  of  them  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  is  necessarily 
very  much  diversified.  At  Auckland  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  about  50  inches, 
whereas  in  London  it  is  only  about  20.  On  the  west  side  of  South  Island  the 
annual  rainfall  is  more  than  double  that  of  Auckland,  amounting  at  Hokitika 
to  110  inches,  and  at  Bealey  to  105,  while  on  the  east  side  of  both  islands  it  is 
less;  at  Dunedin  (near  46°  S.)  25 \  inches,  at  Christchurch  (about  43°  30'  S.) 
32  inches,  and  at  Napier  (about  39°  30'  S.)  in  North  Island  36  inches.  In  both 
islands  the  total  annual  rainfall  is  distributed  with  unusual  uniformity  throughout 
the  year.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-west  and  the  south-east,  and 
are  accompanied  with  frequent  hurricanes,  particularly  in  Cook's  Strait,  which 
acts  as  an  immense  funnel  through  which  the  tempest  rages  almost  without 
intermission,  and  at  all  seasons.  The  mean  temperature,  calculated  on  the  result 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years'  observations,  is  at  Auckland  60°  Fahr.,  at  Wellington 
56°,  at  Christchurch  55°,  at  Dunedin  51°,  and  at  Hokitika  54°. 

VEGETATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &c.— New  Zealand,  with  the  adjoining  groups 
of  islands,  forms  a  botanical  centre  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  vegetable  forms.  The  species  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
monocotyledonous,  the  cellular,  and  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  To  the  cellular 
belong  numerous  varieties  of  algae,  lichens,  fungi,  and  more  especially  ferns  (130 
different  species),  which,  replacing  the  Gramineae  of  other  countries,  form  almost 
the  only  vegetation  over  immense  districts.  Some  of  them  are  more  than  30  feet 
high,  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  the  Pteris  esculenta,  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives  and  greedily 
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devoured  by  pigs,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  abundance,  are  now  running  wild 
in  great  numbers.  Another  remarkable  plant  of  great  economical  value  (even 
furnishing  an  article  of  export)  is  the  flax-plant  (Phormium  tenax),  which  is  found 
in  almost  all  situations,  on  the  driest  hills,  in  swamps,  and  on  the  sea-shore 
within  reach  of  the  spray.  One  species  of  the  plant  has  leaves  12  feet  and 
flower-stalks  20  feet  long.  The  finest  flax  is  obtained  from  a  cultivated  variety. 
Among  the  dicotyledonous  plants  the  most  remarkable  belong  to  the  Coniferse, 
and  furnish  valuable  descriptions  of  timber.  Among  others  is  the  kauri  or 
damar  pine,  with  a  smooth  gray  columnar  trunk  from  30  to  40  feet  in  circuit, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  girth  through  its  whole  height  of  from  60  to  90  feet. 
One  remarkable  fact  connected  with  it  is  that  it  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  part  (mainly  the  long  and  deeply  indented  peninsula)  of  the  district  of 
Auckland  in  North  Island,  and  to  land  which  seems  specially  rugged  and  unfertile. 
Besides  Auckland  the  best  wooded  districts  are  Taranaki  (three-fourths  of  which 
is  dense  forest),  Marlborough,  and  Westland  (where  white  pine  and  cedar  are 
remarkably  abundant). 

To  the  biologist  a  comparison  of  the  native  flora  of  New  Zealand  with  that 
of  Australia  brings  out  facts  of  peculiar  interest.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  two  floras,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
species  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  genera  which  belong  to  New  Zealand, 
but  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  being  found  also  in  Australia.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  vegetable  forms  of  Australia  are  altogether  wanting  in  New  Zealand. 
In  this  group,  for  example,  there  are  no  eucalyptuses,  no  acacias,  and  no  cas- 
uarinas,  and  the  great  family  of  the  Leguminosae,  which  is  represented  in  Aus- 
tralia by  above  1000  species  belonging  to  about  100  genera,  is  represented  in  New 
Zealand  by  only  5  genera  and  13  species.  An  ingenious  explanation  of  this 
similarity  and  diversity  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  two  facts  belonging 
to  the  geological  history  of  the  two  regions.  The  one  of  these  is  the  fact  already 
mentioned  in  the  general  notice  of  Australia  as  accounting  for  the  differences 
in  the  botany  of  eastern  and  western  Australia,  namely  the  existence  in  former 
times  of  a  sea  dividing  Australia  from  north  to  south  into  two  portions ;  and  the 
other  is  the  existence  of  a  submarine  bank  not  more  than  1000  fathoms  in  depth 
connecting  the  north-west  of  New  Zealand  by  way  of  Norfolk  Island  with  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  and  north-eastern  (tropical)  Australia,  and  pointing  to  the 
fact  of  a  former  land  connection  in  this  part.  Mr.  Wallace,  then,  supposes  this 
land  connection  to  have  subsisted  at  a  time  when  east  was  still  separated  from 
west  Australia,  and  when  many  if  not  most  of  the  characteristically  Australian 
types  of  vegetation  were  still  confined  to  the  latter.  This  supposition,  it  will  be 
seen,  accounts  not  only  for  the  presence  of  a  great  many  Australian  types  and  the 
absence  of  others  in  the  vegetation  of  New  Zealand,  but  also  for  the  fact  that 
New  Zealand,  although  lying  more  than  ten  degrees  beyond  the  tropics,  possesses 
a  remarkable  number  of  tropical  forms  in  its  flora. 

The  soil  and  climate  of%  New  Zealand  produce  in  perfection  ever}'  English 
grain,   grass,    fruit,    and   vegetable.     Wheat,   potatoes,  onions,   apples,    plums, 
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peaches,  and  their  congeners,  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  the  peach  bears  pro- 
fusely as  a  standard.  In  the  gardens  of  the  warmer  valleys  fruits  of  a  semi- 
tropical  character — the  pomegranate,  citron,  orange,  and  olive — might  be  raised. 
The  vine  does  not  in  general  thrive  particularly  well,  although  it  can  be  culti- 
vated with  success  in  the  district  of  Hawke's  Bay  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Island.  Silk-worms  are  reared  in  the  district  of  Canterbury.  Maize,  the  taro, 
a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  kumera,  a  sweet-potato,  are  partially 
cultivated  by  the  natives  in  sheltered  sunny  spots  of  the  North  Island;  but  under 
common  field  cultivation  maize  will  not  ripen.  The  chief  grain-growing  districts 
of  the  colony  are  Taranaki  (which  is  unrivalled  both  for  its  grain  and  root 
crops),  Wellington,  and  Canterbury;  the  chief  sheep-rearing  ones  Canterbury 
and  Hawke's  Bay.  Both  Otago  and  Westland  are  at  present  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  mineral  wealth,  but  three-fifths  of  the  former  district  is  well  adapted 
for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  latter  some  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural land  has  been  found  to  lie  between  the  low  coast  hills  and  the  main 
range  of  the  Alps.  The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  by  New  Zealand  increased 
between  1868  and  1878  from  about  1,600,000  to  upwards  of  6,000,000  bushels, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  within  the  same  period  from  under  9,000,000  to 
upwards  of  13,000,000,  or  not  much  less  than  half  the  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  New  Zealand  sheep  are  chiefly  merinos.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  surface  is  held  on  terminable  pasture  licenses  by  about  900  squatters, 
some  individuals  among  whom,  the  "  New  Zealand  sheep-kings,"  own  upwards 
of  300,000  sheep.  In  the  number  of  sheep  possessed  by  the  colony  New  Zea- 
land is  now  ahead  of  all  the  other  Australasian  colonies  except  New  South 
Wales. 

ZOOLOGY.— As  in  the  case  of  the  flora  so  also  in  that  of  the  fauna  of  New 
Zealand  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  the  most  characteristic  Australian  types. 
New  Zealand  has  no  kangaroos  or  wombats;  the  winged  birds  of  New  Zealand 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  Australia,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  New  Zea- 
land lizards  and  fresh-water  fishes,  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  insect 
groups.  In  mammals  New  Zealand  is  in  general  singularly  deficient.  Captain 
Cook  found  no  trace  of  any  quadrupeds  except  a  sort  of  fox-dog  and  a  few  rats, 
and  both  of  these  may  have  been  introduced  by  man,  as  the  former  is  said 
certainly  to  have  been.  The  rats  at  present  infesting  the  islands  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  but  the  natives  speak  of  another  rat  which 
abounded  in  the  forests  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  but  which  is  now 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct;  and  this  rat  may  or  may  not  be  indigenous.  Several 
trustworthy  observers  report  having  seen  an  otter-like  animal  or  traces  of  such 
an  animal  high  up  in  the  mountains,  but  no  specimen  of  this  animal  has  yet 
been  captured.  The  only  undoubtedly  indigenous  mammals  of  New  Zealand  are 
said  to  be  two  species  of  bats.  There  are  upwards  of  eighty  species  of  native 
birds,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  four  species  of  wingless  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  Apteryx,  and  called  by  the  natives  kiwis.  They  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  small  fowl  to  that  of  a  turkey,  and  have  a  dense  covering  of  hair-like 
feathers.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  remains  of  another  wingless  bird  known 
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to  the  natives  as  the  moa  and  called  by  naturalists  Dinornis,  a  bird  as  large  or 
nearly  as  large  as  the  JEpyornis  of  Madagascar  (above  11  feet  in  height),  and 
like  it  only  recently  extinct.  The  bell-bird  and  the  tui  are  good  songsters. 
Snakes  are  altogether  wanting.  The  coast  teems  with  fish,  among  which  one  of 
the  best  is  the  hapuka,  resembling  the  cod,  but  superior  to  it  both  in  nutritive 
properties  and  flavour,  and  weighing  from  10  to  70  Ibs.,  and  occasionally  100 
Ibs.  River  fish  are  scarce  and  poor.  All  the  common  European  quadrupeds 
appear  to  be  easily  acclimatized;  and  rabbits  in  particular  have  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  in  certain  districts  to  establish  rabbit- 
boards  to  take  measures  for  their  destruction.  As  already  mentioned  there  are 
pigs  now  running  wild  as  well  as  cats.  Pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  and  other 
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European  birds  have  been  introduced,  and  have  so  far  thriven  successfully. 
The  common  garden  bee,  introduced  with  signal  success,  frequently  swarms  in 
the  woods. 

COMMUNICATIONS.— The  difficulty  of  constructing  roads  in  New  Zealand,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  marshes  and  impetuous  rivers  and  the  great 
amount  of  forest  and  scrub  land  and  fern-thickets,  has  made  the  laying  of  rail- 
ways peculiarly  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  colonial  resources,  and 
since  1872  this  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  government  with  great  energy. 
A  comprehensive  scheme  of  railways  was  then  begun  and  in  1881  about  1200  miles 
of  railway  had  been  laid  at  a  cost  of  £12,500,000.  The  profits  derived  from  the 
railways  are  already  sufficient  to  pay  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  for  their  construction.  The  lines  are  both  in  North  Island  and 
South  Island,  but  principally  in  the  latter,  where  the  main  continuous  line  runs 
from  Korvai  River  in  Canterbury  along  or  near  the  east  coast  to  Bluff  Harbour 
on  the  south  coast  of  Otago,  with  a  branch  from  Invercargill,  near  Bluff  Harbour, 
to  Kingston  on  Lake  Wakatipu.  The  principal  ports  are  Auckland,  Wellington, 
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Dunedin,  Lyttelton,  and  Bluff  Harbour.  A  considerable  and  increasing  trade 
is  carried  on  with  California  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  well  as  with  the 
mother  country. 

ABORIGINES.— The  natives  of  New  Zealand,  called  Maoris,  a  people  of  Malay 
origin,  but  showing  in  their  features  great  diversity  of  type,  are  supposed  to 
have  immigrated  from  th3  Sandwich  Islands  some  centuries  ago.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  when  New  Zealand  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  they  numbered,  it 
is  believed,  several  hundred  thousands,  and  were  a  brave  and  intelligent  race, 
acute  observers  of  nature,  tolerably  advanced  in  civilization,  living  under  fixed 
laws,  dwelling  in  good  houses,  and  wearing  good  clothes,  but  at  the  same  time 
often  engaging  in  intertribal  war- 
fare, which  was  carried  on  with 
sanguinary  cruelty.  Captives  were 
made  slaves,  and  the  slain  in  battle 
were  eaten.  Polygamy  was  also 
practised  among  them,  but  under 
European  influence  polygamy, 
slavery,  and  cannibalism  have 
been  given  up,  as  have  also  some 
other  peculiar  practices,  such  as 
that  of  tattooing  their  bodies  in 
ornamental  patterns,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  tapu  (taboo)  super- 
stition, which  is  still  general  a- 
mong  the  unchristianized  South 
Sea  Islanders,  a  superstition  re- 
sembling the  fady  of  Madagascar 
and  the  quixille  of  Western  Africa. 
Where  it  prevails  it  gives  to  the 
priests  the  right  of  declaring  certain  persons  and  things  sacred  and  inviolable,  or 
puts  a  prohibition  on  the  performance  of  more  or  less  trivial  actions.  In  what  the 
Maoris  have  adopted  from  Europeans,  however,  they  have,  like  many  other  bar- 
barous races,  shown  more  readiness  in  contracting  European  vices  than  in  taking 
on  the  higher  elements  of  our  civilization,  and  from  that  and  other  causes  they 
are  now  rapidly  dwindling  in  numbers.  Within  the  last  forty  years  their  numbers 
are  estimated  to  have  sunk  from  about  100,000  to  less  than  45,000.  These  are 
all  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds  located  in  the  North  Island,  where  the 
east  coast  of  the  Auckland  district  and  the  Waikato  region  in  the  same  district  are 
mainly  in  their  hands.  By  missionary  efforts  a  great  part  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity;  many  of  the  young  can  read  and  write  their  own  language, 
and  the  Bible  has  been  largely  circulated  amongst  them.  Some  have  acquired  con- 
siderable property  in  stock,  cultivated  lands,  coasting  vessels,  flour-mills,  and 
specie;  a  few  even  have  accounts  at  the  banks,  and  others  have  taken  shares  in 
local  companies.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  they  are  adopting 
articles  of  European  dress;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  have  made  very 
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little  real  progress  in  civilization.  About  15,000,  who  live  on  a  block  of  land 
about  100  miles  by  50  miles  in  extent  on  the  west  coast  of  North  Island,  own 
allegiance  to  the  so-called  Maori  king,  who  endeavours  to  keep  his  people 
altogether  isolated  from  European  contact;  and  since  1863  a  singular  sect, 
known  as  the  Hau-Haus,  who  are  described  as  having  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  promises  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  Israelites,  have  retarded  the  spread 
of  Christianity. 

CHIEF  TOWNS.— The  seat  of  government  of  New  Zealand  has  been  fixed 

since  1865  at  Wellington,  the 
central  situation  of  that  town 
near  the  south-western  corner 
of  the  south-eastern  peninsula 
of  North  Island  making  it  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Its 
harbour  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
six  miles  in  length  by  six  in 
breadth.  The  population  in 
1881  was  20,000.  The 
largest  and  most  important 
commercial  town  in  the  colony, 
however,  is  Dunedin,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  district  of 
Otago  in  South  Island,  occupy- 
ing a  picturesque  site  at  the 
south-west  side  of  a  winding 
inlet  about  nine  miles  from 
Port  Chalmers,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail.  It  was 
founded  in  1848,  but  made 
little  progress  till  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rich  gold-fields 
of  Otago  in  1861.  The  college 
(affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand 
University)  having  its  seat  in 
Dunedin,  and  known  as  the 
university  of  Otago,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  higher  education  in  the  colony. 
The  population  in  1881  amounted  to  43,000.  Christchurch,  further  north  near 
the  same  coast  as  that  on  which  Dunedin  stands,  rather  more  than  200  miles 
distant  from  that  town  in  a  direct  line,  is  the  second  town  in  New  Zealand 
in  respect  of  population,  having  at  the  census  of  1881  a  population  of  30,000. 
It  is  situated  in  a  large  plain  on  the  Avon,  about  eight  miles  from  its  port 
of  Lyttelton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  tunnelled  at  great  expense 
through  the  Lyttelton  hills.  At  Lincoln  near  Christchurch  there  is  an  agricul- 
tural school  with  a  farm  of  500  acres  attached  to  it,  part  of  which  is  devoted 
to  agricultural  experiments.  Auckland  (population  in  1881,  37,000),  is  the 
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largest  town  in  North  Island  and  the  third  in  size  in  the  whole  colony.  It  is 
very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  narrow  isthmus  in  the 
north-western  peninsula,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  two  harbours,  one 
on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  eastern  one,  called 
Waitemata  Harbour,  is  the  harbour  of  Auckland  itself  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  Zealand,  the  western,  called  the  harbour  of  Manakau,  is  only  six  miles 
distant  and  is  connected  with  Auckland  by  rail.  Regular  steam  communication 
is  maintained  both  with  Sydney,  which  is  1315  miles  distant,  and  with  Mel- 
bourne, about  1650  miles  distant.  The  colonial  seat  of  government  was  at 
Auckland  till  it  was  transferred  to  Wellington. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH.— New  Zealand,  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Tasman  in  the  same  year  as  Tasmania  (1642),  and  about  130  years  later  visited 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  Capt.  Cook,  had  no  European  inhabitants  till 
1814,  when  a  mission  was  established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  the 
Bay  of  Islands  near  the  northern  extremity  of  North  Island,  and  had  no  colonists 
till  twenty-six  years  later.  The  colonization  of  the  islands  was  due  to  a  company 
started  in  England  under  the  name  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  which  sent 
out  the  first  batch  of  emigrants  in  May  1839.  Arriving  in  January  1840  these 
formed  the  first  colonial  settlement  at  Port  Nicholson  (Wellington),  and  in  the 
same  year  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  founded  another  settlement  at  Auck- 
land, and  concluded  with  the  natives  (or  with  a  number  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
taken  to  represent  all)  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  by  which  the  natives  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  while  they  on  their  part  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands  as  belonging  to  the  queen.  In  September  1841 
followed  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth  (Taranaki)  by  the  company,  and  in 
October  that  of  Nelson  in  South  Island  also  by  the  company.  In  March  1848 
the  settlement  of  Otago  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  by  a  company  working  in  connection  with  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
and  in  December  1850  that  of  Canterbury  was  similarly  founded  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England.  In  1852  constitutional  government  was  in- 
augurated. Down  to  1865  there  were  several  risings  of  the  natives  against  the 
European  settlers,  and  a  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  at  intervals;  and  even 
since  that  date  the  natives  have  shown  themselves  troublesome  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 


NEW    GUINEA. 

New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  belongs  by  its  geological  history  and  its  vegetable  and  animal 
life  to  the  Australian  and  not  to  the  Asiatic  members  of  that  group,  and  by 
geographers  it  is  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  Australasia.  It  is  separated 
from  Australia  on  the  south  by  Torres  Strait,  which,  like  Bass's  Strait  between 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  is  studded  with  islands  marking  the  situation  of  the 
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former  land  connection  between  the  two  land-masses.  It  was  long  doubtful 
whether  this  island  or  Borneo  was  the  larger,  but  the  most  recent  calculations 
assign  the  superiority  in  size  to  New  Guinea,  which  is  found  to  have,  exclusive 
of  the  small  islands  adjacent,  an  area  of  about  300,000  (more  accurately  298,990) 
square  miles,  which  is  about  one-eighteenth  larger  than  Borneo,  or  about  3J 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Including  Frederick  Henry  Island  and  the 
smaller  islands  all  round  the  total  area  is  about  312,000  square  miles. 

The  coasts  of  New  Guinea  are  for  the  most  part  lofty,  with  mountains 
coming  close  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torres  Strait,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  large  bight  called  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  the  shore  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  marshy  flat  covered  with  dense  forests.  In  the  interior  there  are 
still  loftier  partly  snow-clad  mountains.  Some  are  volcanoes.  In  the  south-east 
end  Mount  Owen  Stanley  is  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  13,200  feet,  and  there 
are  several  other  peaks  in  the  range  to  which  it  belongs  which  appear  to  rise 
above  9000  feet.  In  the  western  half  of  the  island  there  is  another  range  called 
the  Snowy  Range,  running  east  and  west  from  Geelvink  Bay,  but  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  except  a  few  small  districts  near  the  coast,  still  remains  unexplored. 

The  Louisiade  Archipelago,  which  stretches  eastwards  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  New  Guinea  to  about  154J°  E.,  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  islands,  only  three  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  They  are  partly  groups 
of  atolls,  but  most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  barrier  reefs,  and  in  general  the 
coral  reefs  render  the  navigation  of  the  channels  between  them  very  dangerous. 

The  climate  of  New  Guinea,  at  least  in  the  south-east,  where  missionary  and 
other  settlements  are  now  being  attempted,  is  very  trying  both  to  Europeans  and 
Polynesians,  all  foreigners  suffering  much  from  malarial  fevers.  In  a  recent  year 
the  average  maximum  heat  at  Port  Moresby  in  9°  s.  and  about  145J°  E.  was 
about  87°  Fahr.,  the  average  minimum  about  73|-°.  The  rainfall  in  the  whole 
year  was  34  inches.  The  rainy  season  is  from  January  to  May. 

Belonging  as  New  Guinea  does  to  the  Australian  region  its  flora  and  fauna 
resemble  those  of  the  still  larger  island  on  the  south  side  of  Torres  Strait.  The 
forests  abound  in  enormous  trees,  including  the  camphor-tree;  and  bananas, 
coco-nuts,  sago,  sugar-canes,  taro,  and  yams  are  cultivated  by  the  natives. 
Besides  the  coco-nut  and  sago  palm,  the  areca  and  other  palms  are  also  abundant, 
and  so  also  are  the  bread-fruit,  several  varieties  of  pandanus,  variegated  crotons, 
crimson  dracasnae,  orchids,  creepers,  and  ferns.  There  are  but  few  quadrupeds, 
and  these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  marsupials.  Besides  Australian  birds 
New  Guinea  has  many  striking  birds  of  its  own,  such  as  the  bird-of-paradise,  the 
raquet-tailed  king-fisher,  the  great  crown-pigeon,  and  the  crimson  lori.  Hornbills 
are  very  common  and  sometimes  of  great  size. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  mainly  belong  to  the  Papuan  race,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Malayan  word  papuwah,  signifying  curly-haired,  and 
denoting  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  Besides  being  curly, 
even  woolly,  their  hair  is  very  coarse  and  dry,  and  it  grows  in  a  large  number 
of  small  dense  bunches.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  very  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  but  according  to  some  ethnologists  presents  all  shades  from  the  light 
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brown  of  the  Malay  to  Negro-black.  In  stature  they  are  fully  as  tall  as 
Europeans.  On  New  Guinea  itself  the  people  of  this  race,  at  least  the  men,  go 
naked,  and  like  the  Australians  have  their  bodies  hideously  marked  with  raised 
scars.  Their  houses  are  built  on  stakes,  and  resemble  those  of  the  lake-dwellings 
discovered  in  central  Europe.  Generally  they  are  clustered  in  small  villages,  in 
each  of  which  a  chief  exercises  as  much  authority  as  his  personal  qualities  can 
ensure.  The  men  always  go  armed,  their  arms  being  a  lance,  club,  and  bow  and 
arrows.  They  have  also  knives  and  adzes  made  with  sharpened  flints  like  those 
of  the  stone  age.  Trade  is  much  more  highly  developed  among  them  than  among 
the  aborigines  of  Australia.  At  sea  they  use  a  kind  of  canoes  (prahus)  made  of 
tree  trunks,  which  they  propel  by  means  of  long  oars  or  sails.  (See  EASTERN 
ARCHIPELAGO,  People.)  In 
the  west  of  the  island  there 
are  many  Malay  settlements, 
and  in  the  extreme  south-east 
there  is  a  race  presenting,  it 
is  said,  very  marked  differ- 
ences from  the  Papuans  pro- 
per. These  inhabitants  of  the 
south-east  "belong  undoubt- 
edly," according  to  the  Rev. 
G.  Lawes,  a  missionary  in  that 
region,  "to  the  same  race  as 
the  New  Zealanders,  Tahi- 
tians,  Samoans,  &c."  Their 
colour  is  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  dark  race  living 
further  west  and  in  the  interior,  and  their  disposition  seems  to  be  much  milder. 

The  discovery  of  New  Guinea  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Antonio  Abreu, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  the  discovery  in  1511;  but  the  first  navigator  who  is 
known  to  have  visited  the  island  is  another  Portuguese,  Jorge  de  Meneses,  who 
touched  on  it  in  1526.  Several  surveys  of  parts  of  the  coast  were  made  by  the 
Dutch  from  1826  to  1835,  and  in  1828  the  Dutch  formally  took  possession  of 
the  island  from  its  western  extremity  to  lat.  134°  E.  From  the  year  1858  they 
have  claimed  as  far  as  140°  50'  E.  The  area  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  island 
is  about  68,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  very  roughly  estimated  at 
200,000.  The  population  of  the  island  generally  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
its  area. 

In  recent  years  New  Guinea  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
explorers  having  various  aims.  The  naturalists  were  the  first  to  make  incursions 
into  its  interior,  and  among  these  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  visited  it  in  1858, 
was  the  pioneer.  He  was  followed  by  the  Dutchman  Rosenberg,  the  Germans 
Meyer  and  Bernstein,  and  the  Italians  Beccari  and  D'Albertis,  both  of  the  last 
of  whom  have  made  repeated  visits  to  it.  The  missionaries  came  next,  and 
mission  stations  have  been  formed  by  Germans  at  Port  Dore  and  Andai  on  the 
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north-west  coast,  and  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  various  points  on 
the  south-east  coast.  Some  of  the  missionaries,  particularly  Mr.  Macfarlane, 
Mr.  Octavius  Stone,  and  Mr.  Lawes,  have  shown  themselves  enterprising 
explorers.  In  1875  the  two  former  discovered  a  large  river  in  the  south  called 
by  the  natives  Mai  Kassa  (since  called  the  Baxter  River),  navigable  for  ships 
of  ordinary  size  for  at  least  60  miles  up.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Macfarlane  ascended  along  with  D'Albertis  about  150  miles  up  the  Fly,  another 
large  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Papua  on  the  west,  and  which  D'Albertis 
has  since  ascended  twice,  in  1876  and  1877,  reaching  on  the  former  occasion 
a  distance  of  500  miles  up,  which  was  as  high  as  his  vessel,  a  steam-launch 
furnished  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  could  be  navigated.  As  the 
result  of  his  explorations  Signor  D'Albertis  does  not  hold  out  any  great  hopes 
with  reference  to  the  region  traversed  by  the  Fly.  A  more  promising  part  of 
the  island  is  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  where  there  are  mission-stations  at 
Hall  Sound  and  Port  Moresby  on  the  coast  opposite  Queensland  and  elsewhere. 
There  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests  which  might  prove  valuable,  the 
vast  plains  are  rich  in  pasture-land,  and  the  natives  are  said  to  be  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  disposed  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  question  of 
annexing  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  to  the  British  Empire  has  again  and 
again  been  mooted  within  the  last  few  years.  Queensland  has  already  appointed 
an  agent  at  Port  Moresby;  and  in  July,  1878,  Mr.  Chester  was  despatched  by 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  British  high  commissioner  in  Polynesia,  to  represent 
him  among  the  native  chiefs.  Mr.  Chester,  in  urging  the  appointment  of  a 
resident  commissioner  to  adjudicate  in  disputes  with  the  natives,  says,  "Our 
recent  cruise  will  have  dispelled  the  prevailing  idea  that  New  Guinea  is  a 
country  solely  inhabited  by  savage  races  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
intercourse,  and  that  annexation  is  an  easy  matter.  These  people  cannot  be 
dispossessed  of  their  country  as  easily  as  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  They  have 
vested  interests  and  rights  that  cannot  be  disregarded;  but  I  am  sanguine  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  land  will  be  opened  up  to  the  markets  of 
Manchester  and  Sheffield." 
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The  groups  into  which  the  small  islands  scattered  over  the  western  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  divided  differ  with  different  geographers,  but  it  is  now 
usual  to  arrange  them  under  four  heads,  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  although  there  are  variations  in  the  number  of  islands 
grouped  under  these  heads.  The  arrangement  followed  here  is  that  adopted  in 
the  Erdbevolkerung  of  Behm  and  Wagner,  from  which  all  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions are  taken.  Under  this  arrangement  the  name  of  Melanesia  is  applied  to 
a  group  containing  many  islands  of  considerable  size,  stretching  from  the  north- 
east of  New  Guinea  near  the  equator  south-eastwards  nearly  to  the  Tropic  of 
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Capricorn,  and  having  an  aggregate  area  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.  They  thus  lie  entirely  within  the  southern  half  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  have  a  tropical  climate  and  for  the  most  part  a  rich  tropical  vege- 
tation. The  greater  number  of  them  lie  within  the  domain  of  the  southern 
monsoons,  in  which  the  winds  blow  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year  from  the 
south-east  and  north-west,  the  season  in  which  the  latter  winds  blow  (the  winter 
months  of  our  hemisphere)  being  usually  the  rainy  season,  although  all  the 
islands  are  liable  to  receive  more  or  less  rain  at  every  season.  The  further  east 
the  islands  lie  the  longer  do  they  remain  every  year  within  the  range  of  the 
south-east  trade-wind.  During  the  rainy  season  the  climate  in  most  of  the 
islands  is  very  unhealthy,  but  New  Caledonia  and  the  Fiji  group,  as  well  as 
other  islands,  are  free  from  this  disadvantage.  In  that  season,  too,  especially  in 
the  months  of  January  and  March,  many  of  the  islands  and  the  neighbouring 
seas  are  liable  to  be  visited  by  violent  hurricanes.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
islands  for  the  most  part  resemble  those  of  New  Guinea,  but  in  the  more  easterly 
members  of  the  group  there  are  to  be  found  many  types  of  vegetation  charac- 
teristic of  the  islands  still  further  east  and  of  New  Zealand. 

The  inhabitants  belong  mainly  to  the  same  dark-coloured  race  as  is  found  in 
New  Guinea,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  islands  owe  the  collective 
name  that  geographers  have  given  to  them  (from  the  Greek  melas,  black,  and 
nesos,  an  island).  They  mostly  belong  to  a  very  low  stage  of  civilization,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  though  they  belong  to  the  same  race  as  those  of 
the  other  groups,  are  much  less  barbarous,  having  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
influence  of  Polynesians.  But  barbarous  as  the  Melanesians  are  they  are  all 
sufficiently  advanced  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  in  New  Caledonia  this  industry 
is  even  pursued  with  a  great  amount  of  skill,  the  hill  slopes  there  being  artificially 
formed  into  a  number  of  terraces  on  which  crops  are  raised  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion channels.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  yams,  bananas,  and  coco- 
nut palms,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  (as  New  Caledonia  and  the  Fiji  group) 
also  taro.  Swine  and  fowl  are  kept  as  domestic  animals,  the  former  often  in 
great  numbers.  In  some  of  the  islands  no  little  advance  has  been  made  in  some 
mechanical  arts.  The  boats  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  are  constructed  with 
peculiar  skill,  and  the  same  people  are  excellent  carvers. 

New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  are  a  British  crown  colony,  but  in  the  other 
islands  the  only  association  of  the  natives  with  Europeans  is  in  the  way  of  trade 
and  through  the  efforts  of  missionaries  to  Christianize  them.  In  many  of  the 
islands  Europeans  are  regarded  with  dread  and  hostility,  so  that  no  European 
ventures  to  land  on  these  islands;  but  in  some  cases  this  has  arisen  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Europeans  themselves,  who,  for  example,  on  New  Caledonia 
and  elsewhere  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  sandalwood  trees  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  natives,  whom  they  often  treated  with 
great  cruelty.  Where  a  different  mode  of  treatment  has  been  followed  a  differ- 
ent spirit  has  in  some  instances  been  developed.  On  several  of  the  islands 
missionaries  have  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
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and  have  effected  a  marked  improvement  in  their  habits  and  dispositions. 
Thus  far  no  missions  have  been  established  in  the  New  Britain  archipelago,  but 
in  all  the  other  groups  more  or  less  progress  has  been  made,  above  all  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  where  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  particular  have  operated  since  1835 
with  great  success.  Very  commonly  Polynesian  teachers  are  first  sent  to  the 
islands  to  prepare  the  way  for  European  missionaries.  A  peculiar  method  of 
Christianizing  these  islands  is  followed  by  the  Melanesian  Church  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1850  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  a  New  Zealand  bishop.  Every  year 
a  ship  is  sent  to  certain  islands  to  try  to  induce  the  natives  to  allow  some  of 
the  young  to  be  taken  away  in  order  to  be  educated  in  the  Christian  religion 
in  a  particular  institution  now  stationed  on  Norfolk  Island.  When  trained 
these  people  are  sent  back  to  their  native  islands,  and  when  the  influence  of  their 
training  has  made  itself  felt  among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  Europeans  are 
sent  to  establish  schools  in  the  islands  to  which  they  belong  and  to  reside 
among  the  people  at  least  during  the  dry  or  healthy  season.  This  society  has 
operated  with  more  or  less  success  in  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  southern  members 
of  the  Solomon  group,  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  estimated  population  of  the  different 
island  groups  composing  Melanesia: — 


Area  in 

sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

New  Britain  Archipel- 
ago (with  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands),  .  .  . 
Solomon  Islands,  
Queen     Charlotte     or 
Santa  Cruz  Islands 
(with  the  Tucopia 
group1),  ... 

(  18,186 
16,950 

387 

364,000 
5,650 

New  Hebrides,   

5,106 
(    6,595 

1,059 
8,034 

70,000 
41,694 

13,174 
112,272 

New  Caledonia   (with 
small    islands    ad- 
jacent),   

Loyalty  Islands,  

Fiji  Islands,  . 

Total  (in  round  ) 
numbers),  f 

56,300 

600,000 

1  Three  small  islands  inhabited  by  people  of  Polynesian  race. 

NEW  CALEDONIA  (so  called  by  Capt.  Cook)  is  a  large  island  to  the  south- 
west of  the  New  Hebrides  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east  from  about 
20°  5'  to  22°  16'  s.  It  is  an  island  of  difficult  access  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
two  broad  belts  of  barrier  reefs  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
surpassed  in  superficial  extent,  only  by  the  great  Australian  reef,  not  only  inclose 
the  island,  but  extend  beyond  it  both  on  the  north  and  (to  a  less  distance)  on  the 
south  so  as  to  have  an  entire  length  of  upwards  of  450  miles.  The  island  itself 
is  about  200  miles  in  length.  The  best  harbour  in  the  island  is  probably  that 
of  St.  Vincent  in  about  22°  s.,  but  the  most  frequented  is  the  Port  de  France  in 
22°  17'  S.,  on  which  Noumea,  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands.  The  interior  of 
the  island  is  occupied  by  mountains  running  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the 
island  itself.  The  vegetation  contrasts  with  that  of  most  of  the  other  Melanesian 
islands  in  the  absence  of  dense  marshy  primeval  forests,  and  resembles  in  places 
that  of  New  Zealand  in  presenting  large  tracts  (especially  on  the  east)  covered 
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with  ferns  and  grasses,  and  in  other  places  that  of  Australia  in  possessing  broad 
arid  plains.  The  absence  of  a  rich  tropical  vegetation  is  compensated  by  a 
healthy  climate,  without  excessive  heat. 

New  Caledonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1853,  and  though  a  small  free  colony  has  been  formed  there,  the 
island  itself  with  the  smaller  islands  adjacent  is  chiefly  used  as  a  place  of  deport- 
ation for  convicts  and  political  offenders.  The  government  of  the  island  is  essen- 
tially military,  and  the  frequent  escape  of  convicts  has  rendered  the  authorities 
very  strict. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  6450  square  miles,  or  about  one-fourteenth  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  aggregate  area  of  the  group,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines 
and  some  smaller  islands,  about  6600  square  miles;  the  population  of  the  group 
by  enumeration  of  1876,  41,694,  of  whom  17,282  were  Europeans  (chiefly  convicts, 
soldiers,  and  administrative  officers  with  their  families)  and  24,412  natives.  Of 
the  free  colonists  a  considerable  proportion  have  immigrated  from  Australia, 
so  that  the  English  language  and  English  customs  are  pretty  widely  diffused. 
The  Loyalty  Islands,  a  group  composed  chiefly  of  madrepore  limestone  pre- 
senting for  the  most  part  an  elevated  surface  of  naked  rock,  had  in  1876  a 
population  of  13,174,  of  whom  63  were  Europeans. 

FIJI,  or  Viti  Islands  (the  former  the  Tongan,  the  latter  the  native  form  of 
the  name),  are  an  island  group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  between  about  lat. 
15°  30'  and  19°  30'  s.,  and  Ion.  177°  E.  and  178°  w.  The  entire  group,  which 
was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  comprises  altogether  260  islands,  eighty  of 
which  are  inhabited,  and  is  subdivided  into  two  minor  groups,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  or  Asaua  group.  Two  of  the  islands  only  are  of  large  size,  namely  Viti 
Levu  (4480  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-eighteenth  of  the  size  of  Great  Britain), 
and  Vanua  Levu  (2473  square  miles).  The  other  principal  islands  are  Vuna, 
Kantavu,  Ovalau,  Bau  or  Ambau,  Muthuatu,  and  Goro;  some  of  the 
others,  though  smaller,  are  populous.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  mere  islets.  The 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  no  signs  of  volcanic  heat  have  been  met  with, 
excepting  at  Savu-Savu,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  large  island  of  Vanua  Levu. 
Appearances  of  craters,  however,  are  frequent.  The  peaks  are  usually  basaltic 
cones  or  needles,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height. of  several  thousand  feet.  The 
coasts  are  almost  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  and  where  the  shore  is  not  precip- 
itous the  beach  is  formed  of  fine  coral  sand.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  con- 
sisting of  a  deep  yellow  loam  with  a  large  admixture  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  vegetation  very  rapid  in  its  growth;  the  temperature  ranges 
between  62°  and  80°  Fahr.  near  the  sea.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  islands  lie  Avithin  the  range  of  the  south-east  trade-wind,  but  one-half 
of  the  year  (May  to  September,  while  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
the  air  cooler)  is  comparatively  free  from  rain,  while  abundant  rains  fall,  prin- 
cipally in  the  afternoon,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  that  period 
winds  from  the  west  and  north-west  are  frequent.  As  the  result  of  five  years' 
observations  at  a  station  in  the  islands  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was 
found  to  be  79'1°  Fahr.,  the  mean  highest  97'7°,  the  mean  lowest  58'5°,  the 
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mean  daily  range  15'6°,  the  annual  rainfall  124-15  inches.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
the  most  dangerous  disease  for  Europeans  dysentery.  Like  most  other  islands 
exposed  to  the  trade-winds  the  Fiji  Islands  are  clothed  with  a  far  richer  vege- 
tation on  the  east,  which  is  the  windward  and  moister  side,  than  on  the  west 
side.  On  the  former  side  are  huge  foliage  trees,  countless  palms,  ferns,  creepers, 
and  epiphytes;  on  the  latter  chiefly  grass,  with  screw-pines,  casuarinas,  and  acacias 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface.  Among  the  natural  products  of  Fijian 
vegetation  may  be  mentioned  the  dilo-tree  (Calophyllwn  inophyllum),  producing 
a  valuable  oil;  the  candleberry-tree,  from  which  candle-nuts  are  obtained;  the 
croton-oil  plant;  the  Tacca pinnatifida,  from  which  a  fine  arrow-root  is  manufac- 


Valley  of  Voona,  in  the  Island  of  Ovalau  (Fiji  Islands). 

tured;  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  from  which  the  Fijians  obtain  the  material  for 
making  their  native  cloth ;  the  Dammara  vitiensis,  a  native  kauri  pine  which  rivals 
that  of  New  Zealand;  the  coco-nut  palm,  which  grows  wild  along  the  sea-coasts 
and  is  also  largely  cultivated;  the  bread-fruit  and  banana,  which  are  both  abundant; 
besides  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  is  a  peculiar  tree  called  the 
wi  (Evia  dulcis),  which  produces  a  large  oval  yellow  fruit  resembling  the  apple 
in  flavour.  Yams,  taro,  sweet-potato,  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  and  the 
sugar-cane  are  cultivated,  and  the  first  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 
Sugar-cane  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  among  the  settlers  of  European 
origin,  and  the  production  of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing.  About  one-eighth  of 
the  entire  surface  is  said  to  be  adapted  for  this  product.  Next  in  importance  to 
sugar  as  an  object  of  cultivation  for  European  settlers  is  coffee;  and  cacao,  tea, 
and  cinchona  are  also  among  the  products  for  which  the  islands  are  well  suited. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  European  plantations  has  hitherto  consisted 
in  the  deficiency  of  suitable  labour.  The  native  Fijians,  who  are  tolerably 
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industrious,  prefer  to  work  on  their  own  account;  Polynesians  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  have  not  proved  altogether  satisfactory;  but  Indian  coolies  are  now 
arriving,  and  it  is  expected  that  through  them  the  want  will  by-and-by  be 
adequately  supplied.  Among  domestic  animals  swine,  introduced  by  Captain 
Cook,  are  in  general  use  as  food,  and  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  surrounding  seas. 
Sheep  and  cattle  have  been  introduced  by  European  settlers,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  uninhabited  islands  furnished  with  good  grass  have  been  purchased  from  the 
chiefs  for  sheep-runs.  The  principal  exports  are  copra  and  other  products  of  the  coco- 
nut palm,  sugar,  maize,  cotton,  coffee,  tortoise-shell,  beche-de-mer,  and  candle-nuts. 

The  inhabitants  are  given  to  agriculture,  and  inclose,  dig,  and  irrigate  their 
lands,  using  iron  implements  introduced  by  traders;  the  women  perform  most  of 
the  manual  labour.  They  manufacture  arrow-root  and  coco-nut  oil.  The  houses 
are  often  neatly  constructed,  and  surrounded  with  ornamental  grounds  very  taste- 
fully arranged.  The  early  character  of  the  islanders  was  bad.  They  had  deserv- 
edly the  reputation  of  being  cannibals.  In  1804  some  convicts  escaped  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Viti  Levu,  and  exercised  no  good  influence  upon  the  natives. 
The  quarrels  among  the  people  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary,  and  some 
of  the  defeated  chiefs  called  in  the  aid  of  the  natives  of  Tonga.  The  immigration 
of  the  Tongans  had  one  good  result:  Christianity  had  been  introduced  among 
them,  and  a  party  of  missionaries  followed  them  to  Fiji  Their  efforts  have  done 
much  good.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  a  dialect  generally  understood 
throughout  the  group,  and  many  of  the  arts  of  Christian  civilization  introduced. 
The  last  king  of  the  group  professed  Christianity.  In  1859,  as  a  remedy  against 
intestine  disorders  and  to  avert  aggressive  demands  made  by  the  American 
government,  the  king  offered  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  the 
Queen  of  England.  This  offer,  after  being  several  times  repeated  and  declined, 
was  at  last  accepted  in  1874,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  were  accordingly  made  a  crown 
colony.  Since  then  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  has  been  remarkable. 

The  following  account  of  the  political  organization  of  the  islands  is  given  by 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony.  "  The  political  unit  is  the 
village.  In  every  one  of  these  is  found  a  local  chief,  practically  hereditary, 
but  nominally  appointed  by  the  district  council,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  elders  and  certain  executive  officers,  a  magistrate 
(frequently  the  chief's  brother),  one  or  more  constables  to  carry  out  his  deci- 
sions, a  town-crier  (a  hereditary  and  important  officer),  and  a  garden  overseer. 
; .  .  .  An  uncertain  number  of  villages — sometimes  a  few,  sometimes  many — 
are  grouped  together  under  a  superior  officer,  the  Buli  of  the  district,  who  once 
a  month  assembles  all  his  town  chiefs,  and  discusses  with  them  in  the  Bose  ni 
Sikina,  or  district  council,  the  affairs  of  his  own  district.  ...  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Buli  districts  are  grouped  under  the  headship  of  a  greater  chief,  the 
Roko  Tui,  of  Avhom  there  are  twelve,  and  each  of  whom  twice  a  year  assembles 
the  Bulis  of  his  province  in  the  Bose  vaka  Tasana,  or  provincial  council,  where 
the  local  affairs  of  the  province  are  discussed  and  settled,  by  which  local  rates  are 
imposed,  and  to  which  each  Buli  makes  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  his 
own  district. 
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"  This  organization  is  purely  native  and  of  spontaneous  growth.  To  it  lias 
now  been  added  a  meeting  annually  of  the  Koko  Tuis,  with  myself,  thus  com- 
pleting the  chain  from  the  village  to  the  governor.  This  Bose  vaka  Turanga, 
or  great  council,  is  also  attended  by  the  native  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  by 
two  Bulis  from  each  province,  chosen  by  the  Bose  vaka  Tasana.  At  it  each 
Roko  Tui  in  turn  makes  a  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  his  province,  and 
suggestions  are  offered  as  to  executive  and  legislative  measures  which  it  is 
thought  desirable  by  those  assembled  that  the  government  should  adopt.  The 
suggestions  made  by  the  Bose  vaka  Turanga  have  received,  and  I  think  merited, 
the  warm  commendation  of  her  majesty's  government  on  account  of  the  good 
sense  and  practical  capacity  for  affairs  therein  displayed." 

The  only  important  town  in  the  group  is  Levuka,  on  the  island  of  Ovalau, 
which  has  a  good  harbour;  but  Suva,  on  Viti  Levu,  also  possesses  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  the  rival  of  Levuka  for  official  residences. 

The  total  area  of  these  islands  is  8034  square  miles;  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  a  little  under  150,000  in  1871,  but  shortly  after  it  was  greatly  reduced 
by  measles.  In  1878  the  native  population  was  110,000,  the  European  1842. 

ROTUMAH,  a  small  island  about  two  degrees  north  of  the  Fiji  group,  has 
recently  been  made  a  British  colony  at  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants. 


POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia  (from  the  Greek  polys,  many,  and  nesos,  an  island)  is  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  assemblage  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  but  given 
in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  group  lying  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Melanesia, 
mainly  though  not  entirely  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  tropic.  The 
islands  belonging  to  the  group  are  mainly  very  small,  so  that  although  their 
number  is  large  the  aggregate  area  is  less  than  4000  square  miles,  or  about  one- 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  largest  are  Savaii,  one 
of  the  Samoan  Islands,  with  an  area  of  657  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than 
twice  that  of  Anglesey;  and  Tahiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  belonging  to 
the  French,  with  an  area  of  402  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  larger  than  that 
of  Anglesey.  The  vegetable  products  used  as  food  in  this  group  are  the  same  as 
in  the  last — yams,  taro,  sweet-potatoes,  bananas,  coco-nuts,  bread-fruit,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  are  allied  to  the  Malays,  and  are  a  much  lighter  coloured  race  than 
the  Melanesians,  and  on  many  of  the  islands  they  are  a  fine-looking  people  both 
in  form  and  feature.  In  their  disposition  they  are  much  more  accessible  to 
Europeans  and  much  gentler  than  the  former  race,  and  in  point  of  civilization 
they  are  far  ahead  of  them.  They  are  all  decently  clothed  in  well-made 
garments  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  in  itself  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
much  further  advanced  in  the  arts  than  the  Melanesians,  and  they  practise 
agriculture  on  many  of  the  islands  with  an  amount  of  skill  which  is  at  any  rate 
not  surpassed  (as  it  is  seldom  approached)  on  the  Melanesian  Islands.  Accord- 
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ing  to  D'Urville  even  the  public  gardens  of  Europe  do  not  show  evidences  of 
more  careful  attention  than  the  fields  of  the  Tonga  Islanders.  The  mild 
disposition  of  the  people  generally  has  for  the  most  part  made  it  an  easy 
matter  to  gain  them  over  to  Christianity,  and  the  majority  of  the  islands  are 
accordingly  already  Christianized  either  through  European  or  native  missionaries. 
In  the  Hervey  or  Cook  Islands,  inhabited  by  the  Rarotongans,  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  peculiarly  favourable 
results.  A  civilization  has  been  developed  here  such  as  is  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  Polynesia,  and  many  native  missionaries  have  here  been  trained 
who  have  taught  Christianity  with  great  success  in  other  islands.  The 
Marquesas  Islands  are  the 
only  important  group  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  have  not  yet  been 
induced  to  give  up  their  heathen 
practices.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Polynesian  Christians  are  Pro- 
testants. Koman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  not  as  a  rule  been 
very  successful,  and  even  on 
Tahiti,  where  the  influence  of  the 
French  authorities  has  been  used 
to  support  the  missionaries  of  that 
creed,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  European  Protestant  mission- 
aries have  found  it  advisable  to 
leave  the  island,  the  natives  have 
remained  attached  to  the  Protes- 
tant creed,  to  which  they  had 
been  gained  over  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  eastern  members  of  the 
Society  Islands,  including  Tahiti,  have  been  since  1842  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  in  the  same  year  occupied  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  who 
also  possess  the  Gambler  Islands  in  the  south  of  the  Low  Archipelago 
(near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  about  138°  W.),  and  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Toubouai  or  Austral  group  about  twelve  degrees  further  west.  Under  a 
treaty  with  Britain  concluded  in  1844  France  was  recognized  as  only  having  the 
protectorate  over  Tahiti,  but  in  1880  the  island  was  formally  annexed  by  France. 
All  the  islands  except  those  mentioned  are  under  native  government.  In  the 
Samoa  group,  or  Navigators'  Islands,  the  present  constitution  was  framed 
under  European  influence,  and  places  the  executive  authority  in  a  council  com- 
posed of  seven  chiefs  and  the  legislative  in  another  council  of  chiefs,  which  with 
the  help  of  the  European  consuls  has  promulgated  a  code  of  laws  and  introduced 
a  capitation  tax.  The  town  of  Apia,  where  most  of  the  European  establishments 
are  to  be  found,  has  become  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce  in  Oceania. 


A  Tahitiau  Family. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  estimated  population  of  the  different 
groups  belonging  to  Polynesia: — 


» 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Tonga  Islands,1          ...         ...          .  .         ...         ...         .  . 

385 

25  000 

Samoa  or  Navigators'  Islands,2 

1077 

36,800 

Scattered  islands  between  the  Tonga  and  Samoa  groups, 
Ellice,  Union,  and  Phoenix  groups,3 

166 
36 

16,064 
3,076 

Maniluki  and  Fanning  Islands,4 

310 

1,800 

Cook  or  Hervey  Islands,5 

142 

7,400 

Toubouai  or  Austral  group,6 

110 

1,350 

Society  Islands,' 

637 

27,  000  12 

Marquesas  Islands,8  ... 

492 

5,754 

Paumotu  or  Low  Archipelago9  (including  Pitcairn  Island10  and 
Easter  Island11),          

|        425 

6,162 

Total  (in  round  numbers), 

3800 

130,000 

1  East  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  2  North  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  8  North-west  and  north  of  the  Samoa  group. 
4  Widely  scattered  islands  east  and  north-east  of  the  Union  and  Phoenix  groups.  5  East  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 
6  South-east  of  Cook  Islands.  7  North-east  of  Cook  Islands.  8  North-east  of  Society  Islands.  9  South-east  of 
Society  Islands.  The  Low  Archipelago  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  low  coral  islands,  mostly  atolls,  that 
is,  ring-shaped  islands  with  an  area  of  water  in  the  middle.  10  A  lofty  volcanic  island  in  25°  3'  a.,  130°  8'  w., 
inhabited  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  a  small  colony  consisting  of  9  English  sailors,  who  had  mutinied 
on  board  of  a  ehip  called  the  Bounty,  6  Tahitian  men  and  12  Tahitiau  women.  The  inhabitants  were  after- 
wards removed  at  their  own  request  to  Norfolk  Island,  but  a  number  of  them  returned  io  Pitcairn  Island. 
11  A  volcanic  island  rising  to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  lying  in  27°  6'  S.,  109°  17'  w.  12  Of  which  about  24,000 
belonged  to  the  French  members  of  the  group. 


MICRONESIA. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  group  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Melanesian  and 
north-west  of  the  Polynesian  group  and  consisting  entirely  of  small  islands. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  mikros,  small,  and  news,  an  island.  They 
are  almost  all  of  coralline  origin.  The  Benin  group,  now  belonging  to  Japan, 
to  the  north  of  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands,  is  volcanic,  but  the 
Ladrone  Islands  themselves  consist  mainly  of  coral  limestone.  Volcanic  rocks 
are  to  be  found  among  them  only  on  Guguan.  The  Caroline,  Marshall,  and 
Gilbert  Islands  are  for  the  most  part  either  coral  reefs  or  atolls  (lagoon  islands). 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  similar  in  appearance  and  character  to  those 
of  Polynesia.  On  the  Ladrone  Islands,  however,  they  have  been  greatly  dete- 
riorated through  the  influence  of  the  Spanish,  who  began  to  establish  Jesuit 
missions  on  the  islands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  the  natives  was,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  from 
40,000  to  60,000,  and  the  skill  and  industry  shown  by  them  in  agriculture  and 
some  of  the  mechanical  arts  are  remarked  on  by  several  navigators  of  that 
period.  When,  however,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  received 
the  Spanish  settlers  with  good-will,  perceived  that  these  intruders  were  bent  on 
their  subjugation,  they  began  to  offer  a  determined  resistance,  which  was  met 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  by  measures  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  native 
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population  in  consequence  rapidly  declined,  until  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  2000.  Since  then  the  population 
has  been  recruited  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  Tagals  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  that  way  has  been  brought  up  to  above  8000,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  present  day  have  none  of  the  spirit,  cheerfulness,  and  industry  that 
characterized  them  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Spain  also  lays  claim  to  the 
Caroline  Islands,  but  these,  like  the  other  islands  to  the  east,  are  practically 
independent.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands,  especially  those  of  the  Caroline 
group,  are  remarkably  keen  traders,  exchanging  among  themselves  boats,  grinding- 
stones,  curcuma,  bamboos,  mats,  woven  fabrics,  and  other  products  of  the  different 
islands,  and  supplying  passing  European  ships  with  food-stuffs  and  commodities 
of  various  sorts  in  return  for  iron  and  iron  utensils,  arms,  spirituous  liquors, 
tissues,  tobacco,  bottles,  &c.  Whole  fleets  of  Caroline  boats  visit  Guahan,  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  every  year;  and  even  the  Philippines  are  visited  for  the  sake 
of  the  pearls  to  be  found  off  their  coasts.  Christianity  has  been  introduced  to 
some  extent  by  Protestant  missionaries  into  the  Caroline  as  well  as  the  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  Islands. 


SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  so  called  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  rediscovered  the  group 
on  his  third  voyage  in  1778,  after  Lord  Sandwich,  under  whose  administration 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  Cook  "had  enriched  geography  with  so  many 
splendid  and  important  discoveries,"  are  a  group  of  considerable  islands  lying 
from  about  one  to  four  and  a  half  degrees  south  of  the  northern  tropic,  between 
about  155°  and  160°  w.  Ion.,  and  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east  for 
about  350  miles.  Their  aggregate  area  is  6567  miles,  or  more  than  one-four- 
teenth of  the  size  of  Great  Britain;  the  area  of  the  largest  island,  Hawaii, 
which  often  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  group,  4384  square  miles,  or  rather 
larger  than  the  combined  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset;  and  the  areas  of 
those  next  in  size,  namely,  Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Maui,  respectively  649,  547,  and 
490  square  miles,  the  largest  of  these  being  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Angle- 
sey. The  total  population  is  about  58,000,  or  less  than  9  to  the  square  mile. 

The  situation  of  the  group  relatively  to  America,  Asia,  and  Australasia  is 
well  fitted  to  secure  for  it  the  important  place  that  it  has  actually  acquired  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  surrounding  seas  are  safe,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  islands,  though  almost  uniformly  steep  and  high,  are  only  to  a  limited  extent 
fringed  by  coral  reefs.  All  the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  eastern  members  of  the  group  are  of  great  height,  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii 
rising  to  13,760  feet.  The  rocks  of  which  the  mountains  are  composed  are 
volcanic,  the  lava  mainly  basaltic,  while  the  core  consists  chiefly  of  trachyte  and 
phonolite.  The  eastern  islands  have  both  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  and 
exhibit  volcanic  phenomena  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  Hawaii  itself  has 
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no  less  than  three  active  volcanoes,  one  of  which  is  the  mountain  already 
mentioned,  and  the  widespread  deposits  of  lava  that  have  proceeded  from  these 
have  rendered  a  large  part  of  the  island  sterile  and  uninhabitable.  The  crater 
of  Kilauea  in  the  south  of  the  island,  though  merely  a  secondary  crater  belonging 
to  the  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  wonderful  sight  in  the  island.  Its  bottom  has  a  circumference  of  about 
seven  miles,  and  in  its  southern  part  lies  a  large  lake  of  molten  boiling  lava. 
Earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  group;  in  1868  during  an  eruption  from 
Mauna  Loa  an  earthquake  occurred  which  was  accompanied  by  an  enormous  sea 
wave  forty  feet  high  which  broke  on  the  shore,  occasioning  much  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property. 

The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  but  varies  in 
its  character  with  the  elevation.  On  the  coast  plains  it  is  mostly  dry  and  hot, 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  hot  and  moist,  on  the  higher  slopes 
temperate  and  dry.  At  Honolulu  the  mean  day  temperature  is  about  75°  Fahr. 
and  the  mean  annual  rainfall  38  inches.  The  islands  lie  within  the  range  of  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  which  blows  very  steadily  during  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  often  gives  place  to  south  and  south-west  winds,  which  are  accompanied 
by  dull  and  wet  weather.  During  the  winter  strong  gales  occasionally  blow,  but 
hurricanes  are  altogether  unknown. 

The  vegetation  of  the  group  is  highly  peculiar,  and,  compared  with  that  of 
other  groups  similarly  situated,  remarkably  varied.  Setting  aside  those  plants 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  man  it  is  found  that  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  phanerogamous  plants  and  ferns  belonging  to  the  group  are 
confined  to  it  There  are  but  two  indigenous  species  of  palm,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Pritchardia ;  there  are  about  130  known  species  of  fern,  and 
5  species  of  tree-ferns;  sandal- wood,  which  was  formerly  abundant,  has  become 
exhausted.  Among  the  more  remarkable  trees  are  a  Pandanus  or  screw-pine; 
and  the  candlenut-tree  (Aleurites  triloba),  the  kernels  of  which  are  strung  by  the 
natives  on  a  stick  and  lighted  as  a  candle.  Among  the  Lobeliaceae,  which  are 
very  abundantly  represented,  there  are  some  strikingly  peculiar  species  of  Lobelia 
— woody  shrubs  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  one  even  a  tree  growing 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  affinities  of  the  Sandwich  flora  are  very  wide, 
yet  there  is  a  total  absence  of  a  large  number  of  families  found  in  the  southern 
islands  of  Oceania.  As  on  the  Fiji  Islands  vegetation  is  much  richer  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west,  and  from  the  same  cause.  The  fauna  of  the  Sandwich  group, 
like  that  of  all  islands  which  never  seem  to  have  belonged  to  any  continent,  is 
totally  wanting  in  native  mammals,  and  is  in  general  scanty.  One  peculiarity 
of  it  is  the  very  large  amount  of  specialization  among  its  land-shells.  The 
European  domestic  animals,  such  as  cattle,  goats,  and  hogs,  have  been  introduced, 
and  at  the  present  day  run  wild  on  the  hills  of  the  larger  islands,  doing  much 
damage  to  the  woods.  There  is  a  large  species  of  bat  which  flies  about  by 
day.  The  native  birds,  like  the  native  plants,  are  being  gradually  ousted  by  the 
introduced  species;  a  small  species  of  lizard  is  found,  but  there  are  no  other 
reptiles. 
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The  people  are  of  the  same  light-coloured  race  as  is  found  in  the  island 
groups  last  treated  of,  and  like  them  are  remarkable  for  their  cheerfulness, 
kindliness,  and  accessibility.  No  Polynesians  have  shown  greater  readiness  to 
maintain  intercourse  with  whites,  and  since  the  time  of  Kamehameha  I.,  who 
founded  the  present  Hawaian  state  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  a  colony  of 
whites  (Americans,  British,  Portuguese,  Germans,  French,  &c.)  has  existed  on 
the  islands  and  has  gradually  acquired  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of  influence. 
Protestant  missionaries  came  to  the  group  about  1820,  and  being  encouraged  by 
members  of  the  royal  family  had  little  difficulty  in  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  natives.  In  1837  they  were  followed  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  also 
met  with  success  in  their  efforts,  and  at  present  about  two-thirds  of  the  people 
are  Protestants,  the  remainder  Roman  Catholics.  In  1852  the  king,  then  an 
absolute  monarch,  granted  to  the  people  a  constitution  of  a  very  democratic 
kind  on  the  European  model,  but  in  1864  modifications  were  introduced  making 
it  less  democratic.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  twenty  nobles  appointed  for 
life  by  the  king,  and  of  twenty-eight  representatives  elected  every  two  years  by 
the  people — the  two  classes  sitting  together.  A  property  qualification  was  estab- 
lished both  for  electors  and  representatives,  and  vote  by  ballot  was  adopted. 
The  executive  is  for  the  most  part  intrusted  to  foreigners  (chiefly  Americans), 
who  are  also  employed  in  many  departments  of  the  administration.  A  governor 
is  nominated  by  the  sovereign  for  each  of  the  larger  islands.  Diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  located  at  Honolulu, 
and  also  consuls  of  these  and  other  foreign  powers.  The  governmental  depart- 
ments seem  to  be  efficiently  managed  and  the  laws  justly  administered.  There 
is  a  supreme  court  of  justice  as  well  as  circuit  judges  and  district  judges,  assisted 
by  a  police  force. 

The  colonists  of  European  race  have  established  in  the  larger  islands  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  orange  and  other  plantations,  on  which  Chinese  are  employed  as 
labourers.  The  natives  still  cultivate  chiefly  taro,  sweet-potatoes,  yams,  and 
bananas,  and  their  agricultural  skill  excited  long  ago  the  admiration  of  visitors 
to  the  islands.  As  on  New  Caledonia  the  hill-slopes  are  laid  out  in  well-formed 
terraces  to  form  taro-fields,  and  the  springs  and  streams  are  utilized  with  much 
ingenuity  to  supply  them  with  water.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  people  generally  has  sunk  in  comparison  with  what  it 
was  in  heathen  times.  The  higher  classes  have  indeed  become  quite  Euro- 
peanized  in  their  manners,  opinions,  and  mode  of  life,  but  the  common  people 
are  poorer  and  more  wretched  than  they  were  before,  and  are  said  to  compare 
very  unfavourably  with  some  other  Polynesian  peoples,  such  as  the  Tongans  and 
Rarotongans.  A  striking  indication  of  this  general  wretchedness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rapid  decline  of  their  number  as  shown  by  successive  enumerations.  In 
1832  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  given  at  130,313;  in  1850,  at  84,165, 
of  whom  1962  were  foreigners;  in  1878,  57,985,  of  whom  13,897  were  foreigners 
(5916  Chinese).  The  particular  causes  assigned  for  this  decline  are  the  spread 
of  diseases  contracted  from  Europeans,  but  still  more  the  prevalent  habits  of 
licentiousness  and  drunkenness,  and  the  frequency  of  child-murder. 
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The  capital  of  the  group  is  Honolulu,  an  agreeably  built  town,  situated  on 
the  island  of  Oahu,  which  besides  being  politically  and  commercially  the  most 
important  member  of  the  group,  is  also  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  the  best 
cultivated.  Honolulu  has  an  admirable  harbour  protected  by  a  barrier  reef. 
Its  population  in  1878  was  14,114,  which  included  3531  foreigners. 


ISLANDS   IN   THE   INDIAN   OCEAN. 

TO    THE    SOUTH    OF    THE    TEOPIC    OF    CAPRICOEN. 

Of  these  islands  the  northernmost  are  the  two  small  adjacent  rocky  islets  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul,  lying  about  lat  38°  s.,  nearly  midway 
between  Australia  and  Africa.  They  are  regarded  as  subject  to  the  British 
governor  of  Mauritius.  The  most  westerly  are  the  Prince  Edward  Islands, 
lying  south-eastwards  from  South  Africa,  two  islands  having  together  an  area  of 
about  160  square  miles.  Further  east  are  the  Crozet  Islands,  a  group  of  five 
with  sharp  volcanic  peaks,  the  whole  area  being  about  200  square  miles.  Still 
further  east  and  more  to  the  south  lies  Kerguelen  Island,  the  largest  of  all, 
being  above  1300  square  miles  in  extent.  Like  all  the  others  it  is  lofty  and 
rocky,  and  its  vegetation  is  extremely  scanty,  but  it  has  an  excellent  natural 
harbour  (Christmas  Harbour),  and  rich  beds  of  coal,  which  may  confer  some 
importance  on  it.  Macdonald  Island  and  Heard  Island  lie  further  to  the 
south.  The  latter  rises  to  upwards  of  6000  feet  in  height.  All  the  islands  are 
without  permanent  inhabitants. 


PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


MODERN    GEOGRAPHICAL    NAMES. 


NOTES   ON   THE   SPELLING  AND   PRONUNCIATION. 


FOREIGN  geographical  names  are  spelled  in 
English  books  either  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  spelled  in  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong,  or  phonetically  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  sounds  of  the  letters 
of  the  English  alphabet.  The  first  method  can, 
of  course,  be  adopted  only  for  names  belonging 
to  countries  in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  is 
used  with  or  without  diacritic  marks.  In  the 
following  notes  on  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names  the  sounds  indicated  as  those  correspond- 
ing to  the  letters  of  foreign  alphabets  are  ex- 
plained, where  necessary,  by  the  key -line  at  the 
foot  of  the  page. 

In  that  key-line  it  will  be  seen  that  six  signs 
are  used  to  represent  un-English  sounds.  These 
must  be  learned  by  the  ear  from  those  who  are 
able  to  render  them  accurately,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  French  sound  heard  long  in 
vtie  and  short  in  but  is  like  the  sound  of  u  in 
the  Scotch  word  abune;  that  that  heard  long 
in  bleu  and  short  in  neuf  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  sound  of  e  in  her;  that  the  sound  repre- 
sented by  n  (as  in  the  French  on)  is  produced 
by  emitting  voice  through  the  mouth  and  nose 
at  the  same  time,  and  is  accordingly  not  a  pure 
nasal  (like  the  English  ny  in  sing)  but  a  semi- 
nasal  ;  and  that  the  ch  in  the  German  narht  is 
a  strongly  aspirated  guttural  like  ch  in  the 
Scotch  word  loch.  Strictly  speaking  two  sounds 
are  represented  in  German  by  ch,  or  by  g,  which 
is  sometimes  its  equivalent.  After  the  vowels 
a,  o,  u  it  is  a  guttural  as  in  the  Scotch  loch,  but 
after  the  other  vowels  and  after  consonants  it 
is  produced  by  the  emission  of  breath  between 
the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of  the 
palate. 

Even  with  these  signs  for  un-English  sounds 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sound  indicated 


for  the  letters  of  foreign  alphabets  is  very  often 
only  an  approximation  to  the  true  pronunciation, 
as  foreign  languages  have  a  great  many  shades 
of  sound  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  those 
who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  these 
languages  as  they  are  actually  spoken  by  the 
people,  and  which,  besides,  no  Englishman 
would  ever  think  of  trying  to  reproduce  in 
pronouncing  foreign  names  while  reading  or 
speaking  English.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as 
the  key  shows,  y  is  always  u-ed  with  its  con- 
sonantal or  semi- vowel  sound  as  in  yes.  Thus 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Hungarian  f/y  has 
the  sound  of  dy,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  at 
the  end  of  a  word  that  combination  does  not 
form  a  separate  syllable,  but  goes  to  form  one 
syllable  with  the  preceding  letters.  The  Hun- 
garian prefix  Nayy,  for  example,  is  pronounced 
in  one  syllable  Nody,  the  d  being  followed  by 
the  consonant  y  with  an  effect  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  a  very  soft  zh. 

A.  Some  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  Ian- 
yuages  using  the  Roman  alphabet. 

VOWELS  AND  VOWEL  DIGRAPHS. 

a  is  usually  sounded  a,  but  sometimes  long 
sometimes  short.  In  Hungarian  it  is  some- 
times like  o  in  not. 

a  in  Swedish  is  sounded  o. 

a  or  ae  is  usually  sounded  like  a  or  e,  in 
Flemish  (and  old  Dutch)  like  a. 

a  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  the  French  on. 

aa  in  Danish  is  sounded  as  o,  in  Dutch  as  a. 

ai  and  ay  usually  have  each  of  the  vowels 
sounded,  the  sound  of  a  being  rapidly  followed 
by  that  of  e.  In  German  they  are  sounded 
like  i  in  pine,  in  French  mostly  like  a. 

§o  in  Portuguese  is  sounded  as  oun. 


Kate,  far,  fat,  fall:  me,  met.  her,  golden;  pine,  pin:  note,  not,  move:  tub.  bull:  oil.  pound:  ch,  cAain:  g,  go; 
j.job;    y,  yes;    *H,  (Aen;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bleu,  neuf ;    b,on.    German,  Ch,  ' 
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au  is  usually  pronounced  either  with  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  separately,  or  as  a  diph- 
thong like  ou.  In  French  it  is  pronounced  like 
o  in  note. 

e  is  usually  sounded  like  a  or  e  in  met.  In 
Spanish  it  always  has  the  latter  sound.  Very 
often  it  has  an  obscure  sound  as  in  the  English 
golden.  In  French  it  is  often  mute. 

e  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  the  Fr.  ain  (an). 

e  in  Bohemian  and  Servian  is  sounded  as  ye 
or  ya. 

eau  in  French  has  the  sound  of  o  in  note. 

ei  and  ey,  like  ai  and  ay,  usually  have  each 
of  the  vowels  sounded  separately,  the  sound  of 
a  being  rapidly  followed  by  that  of  e.  In 
Dutch  and  German  they  have  the  sound  of  I. 
In  French  they  are  pronounced  like  a  or  e. 

eu  is  sounded  in  Dutch  as  in  French,  in 
German  like  oi,  in  other  languages  with  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  separately. 

i  is  usually  sounded  like  e,  or,  when  short, 
often  like  i. 

ie  in  Dutch,  German,  and  French  is  sounded 
like  e  except  where  the  letters  belong  to  two 
syllables. 

ij  in  Dutch  has  a  sound  like  that  of  i  in  pine, 
but  more  open,  that  is,  with  less  of  the  e-sound 
at  the  close. 

o  is  usually  sounded  like  o  or  o,  in  Danish 
and  Norwegian  sometimes  like  o. 

6  or  oe  is  sounded  in  German,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  like  eu  in  French. 

0  in  Danish  has  a  sound  similar  to  o,  but 
somewhat  closer. 

6  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  o  in  more. 

01  is  usually  pronounced  with  the  sounds  of 
the  separate  vowels,  in  French  it  is  like  wa  in 
war. 

ou  in  French  has  the  sound  of  b,  in  Dutch 
and  Norwegian  that  of  ou. 

u  is  usually  sounded  as  6  or  u;  in  French,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  sound  is  peculiar.  In 
Danish,  when  short,  it  is  sounded  like  e;  in 
Dutch,  when  short  and  followed  by  a  consonant 
in  the  same  syllable,  like  u;  when  long,  like  u; 
in  Welsh,  without  an  accent  mark,  like  i. 

ii  or  ue  in  German  is  sounded  like  u  or  ft. 

u  in  Welsh  is  sounded  like  e. 

ni  in  Dutch  is  pronounced  like  oi  in  oil. 

y  is  usually  sounded  like  e;  in  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, and  Polish  like  the  French  u.  In  old 
Dutch  it  is  used  where  the  digraph  ij  is  used 


in  modern  orthography.  In  Welsh,  without  an 
accent  mark,  it  has  the  sound  of  u,  except  at 
the  end  of  a  word  when  it  sounds  like  i. 

y  in  Welsh  has  the  sound  of  e  in  me  (like  the 
Welsh  u). 

CONSONANTS  AND  CONSONANTAL  DIGRAPHS. 

Most  of  the  consonants  have  the  same  sound 
in  the  languages  of  the  European  continent 
using  the  Roman  alphabet  as  they  have  in 
English,  but  the  following  peculiarities  are  to 
be  noted : 

b  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  often  sounded  in 
German  like  p.  In  Spanish  it  is  pronounced 
with  very  feeble  contact  of  the  lips  so  as  to  be 
softened  almost  to  a  v-sound. 

c  before  another  consonant  and  before  the 
vowels  a,  o,  u  is  usually  sounded  like  k;  in 
French,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Portuguese  it  is 
sounded  in  other  situations  like  s,  in  Italian  like 
ch  in  chain,  -in  Spanish  like  th  in  thin,  in  Ger- 
man like  ts.  In  Italian  where  another  vowel 
follows  ci  (as  well  as  gi  or  sci)  the  i  is  not 
sounded.  In  Spanish  America  c  is  usually 
pronounced  as  s  in  those  cases  in  which  in 
Spam  it  is  pronounced  th.  In  Bohemian  and 
Polish  it  is  always  sounded  like  ts,  and  in 
Welsh  always  like  k. 

9  is  used  in  French  and  Portugues3  to  indicate 
the  s-sound  of  c  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u. 

ch  in  Dutch,  Polish,  and  Bohemian,  as  well 
as  in  German,  has  the  sound  of  ch ;  in  Italian 
it  has  the  sound  of  k;  in  French  (except  in 
some  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  in  which 
it  is  sounded  like  k)  that  of  sh. 

cs  in  Hungarian  has  the  sound  of  ch  in 
chain. 

cz  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chain,  in 
Hungarian  that  of  ts. 

d  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  German  and  Dutch 
is  often  sounded  like  t.  In  Spanish  and  Danish 
between  two  vowels,  and  after  a  vowel  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  it  is  softened  to  the  sound  of  TH, 
and  in  the  latter  language  the  same  sound  is 
given  to  it  even  when  doubled.  Strictly  speak- 
ing the  Spanish  d  is  a  dental  d,  being  sounded 
by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  and  when  the  d  is  pre- 
ceded by  another  consonant,  whether  in  the 
same  word  or  another,  the  tongue  is  more 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  J 
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firmly  pressed  against  the  teeth  and  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  English  d  is  produced,  but  in 
other  cases  the  contact  is  so  slight  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sound  almost  exactly  like  that  of  in. 
At  the  end  of  words  even  this  sound  is  almost 
inaudible.  When  d  comes  after  1,  n,  r  in 
Danish  it  is  not  sounded  at  all,  and  it  is  still 
more  frequently  silent  in  the  Norwegian  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language. 

dd  in  Welsh  has  the  sound  of  TH 

d£  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  dzy. 

g  before  a  consonant  and  before  the  vowels 
;i,  o,  and  u  mostly  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go;  and 
it  has  the  same  sound  before  other  vowels  also 
in  German  and  Danish,  and  in  all  situations  in 
Polish  and  Welsh.  After  a  vowel  it  frequently 
has  in  German  and  Danish  a  guttural  sound, 
and  in  the  Norwegian  pronunciation  of  the 
latter  language  it  is  often  silent  in  that  situa- 
tion. In  Dutch  it  is  always  a  deep  guttural, 
except  in  the  combinations  gh  and  ng,  the 
former  of  which  is  pronounced  like  g  in  go, 
the  latter  like  ng  in  sing.  In  French,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  Swedish  it  has  the  sound 
of  the  j  of  the  same  languages  in  all  situations 
in  which  it  has  not  the  sound  of  g  in  go,  and  in 
Italian  it  is  then  sounded  like  our  j.  (See 
above  under  c.l 

gh  in  Italian  and  Dutch  has  the  sound  of  g 
in^o. 

gl  in  Italian  has  the  sound  of  ly. 

gn  in  French  and  Italian  has  the  sound  of  ny. 

gu  in  French  always,  and  in  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  before  e  and  i,  has  the  sound  of  g  in 
go. 

gy  in  Hungarian  has  the  sound  of  dy  or  dzh. 

h  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese is  silent  or  scarcely  audible.  In  Spanish 
it  is  heard  as  a  slight  aspiration  before  the 
combination  ue.  In  Danish  it  is  not  sounded 
before  j  and  v. 

j  in  most  languages  has  the  sound  of  y,  in 
French  and  Portuguese  that  of  zh,  in  Spanish 
that  of  ch.  In  Danish  the  sound  of  the  Danish 
j  (that  is,  the  sound  of  the  consonant  y)  is 
always  interpolated  after  the  consonants  k  and 
g  before  the  vowels  se,  o,  0,  y,  and  i.  In 
Hungarian  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  j  has  the 
sound  of  e  in  me. 

k  in  Norwegian  before  e,  i,  j,  y,  and  the 
modifications  of  a  and  o,  is  sounded  like  ty. 

1  represents  in  Polish  a  sound  peculiar  to 


that  language  and  Russian.  It  is  produced  by 
attempting  to  sound  an  1  with  the  point  of  the 
tongue  directed  further  back  in  the  palate  than 
for  the  ordinary  1,  and  with  very  slight  contact 
between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Ih  in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  ly  (ItaL  gl). 

11  in  French  in  formal  speech  has  the  sound 
of  ly,  but  colloquially  is  generally  sounded  like 
the  consonant  y  without  any  1-sound.  In  Spain 
it  always  has  the  former  sound,  but  in  Mexico 
the  latter  is  often  substituted.  In  Welsh  it 
has  a  peculiar  sound,  which  is  approximately 
rendered  when  one  attempts  to  pronounce  tl  at 
the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

m  in  French  and  Portuguese  often  has  the 
sound  of  n. 

n.     See  preliminary  remarks. 

fi  in  Spanish  ~) 

11  in  Polish  f  all  have  the  sound  of  ny 

ti  in  Bohemian      (  (French  and  Italian  gn). 

nh  in  Portuguese  J 

qu  in  French  always,  and  in  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  before  e  and  i,  is  sounded  like  k. 

r  is  almost  always  more  strongly  trilled  than 
in  English. 

r  in  Bohemian  ) 

rz  in  Polish       i  "*  both  sounded  llke  ^ 

s  in  German  is  usually  pronounced  soft,  like 
English  z,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  where  a 
vowel  follows ;  in  Hungarian  it  is  sounded  as 
sh. 

s  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  sy. 

sc  in  Italian  before  e  and  i,  has  the  sound  of 
sh.  (See  above  under  c.) 

sch  in  German  has  the  sound  of  sh,  but  in 
Dutch  and  Italian  has  that  of  s  followed  by 
the  respective  sounds  of  ch,  in  Dutch  accor- 
dingly it  is  equivalent  to  sch,  in  Italian  to  sk. 

sk  before  e,  i,  j,  y,  and  the  modifications  of 
a  and  0  is  sounded  in  Norwegian  like  sh. 

stj  in  Swedish  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has 
the  sound  of  sh. 

sz  in  Polish 

§  in  Bohemian     "*  both  sounded  like  sk 

sz  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  s. 

t  in  Spanish  'a  dental  like  the  Spanish  d. 

th  in  Welsh  is  sounded  like  th  in  thin,  in  all 
other  European  languages  using  the  Roman 
alphabet  like  the  simple  t. 

tj  in  Swedish  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has 
the  sound  of  ch  in  chain. 

ts  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  ch  in  chain. 


j,  job:    y,  yes;    TH,  then;  th.  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleti,  neuf;    fi,  on.     German,  Ch.  nacAt. 
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\v  in  German  and  Dutch  has  a  sound  closely 
resembling  that  of  v  produced  by  bringing  the 
lips  feebly  into  contact,  not  by  placing  the 
upper  teeth  against  the  lower  lip.  In  Welsh 
it  has  the  sound  of  u  or  6. 

x  in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  in  old 
Spanish  spelling  it  is  used  where  j  is  now  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  ch. 

y  is  usually  a  vowel,  but  in  Spanish  it  has 
also  a  consonantal  sound  like  the  English  y, 
and  the  same  sound  is  heard  in  Hungarian 
after  d,  g,  1,  n,  and  t. 

z  in  German  and  Swedish  has  the  sound  of 
ts,  in  Italian  sometimes  that  of  dz  sometimes 
that  of  ts,  in  Spanish  that  of  th  in  thin.  In 
Spanish  America  this  th-sound  usually  gives 
place,  like  the  th-sound  of  c,  to  that  of  s  in 
sing. 

±  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  zy. 

z  in  Polish  \ 

z  in  Bohemian  and  Servian  >  a11       ^ef   *he 

.     T-T  .  I     sound  of  zn. 

zs  in  Hungarian.  ; 


B.  Hints  on  the  pronunciation  of  geographical 
names  belonging  to  languages  not  using  the 
Roman  alphabet. 

The  general  rule  regarding  the  spelling  of 
such  names  is  to  spell  them  in  English  pho- 
netically in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet. 
In  such  phonetic  spellings,  however,  the  vowels 
usually  receive  their  continental  sounds  (as  in 
far,  vein,  pique,  rule).  In  Indian  and  some 
other  Asiatic  names  and  in  Arabic  names  a  is 
often  used  also  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
English  u  in  but.  The  vowel  digraph  ai  usu- 
ally represents  the  sound  of  y  in/)/,  but  some- 
times (as  in  all  Greek  names)  that  of  a  in  fate; 
ei,  most  commonly  that  of  a  in  fate,  but  some- 
times that  of  y  in  fly ;  au  for  the  most  part 
sounds  as  ow  in  noio,  but  in  some  cases  as  a  in 
fall.  In  the  spelling  of  Indian  names  this  last 
digraph  is  often  used  where  &  is  now  mostly 
used,  the  sound  intended  being  that  of  a  in 
far,  or  perhaps  one  somewhat  broader.  The 
consonants  j,  w,  y,  z  have  as  a  rule  their 
characteristic  English  sounds,  as  in  jet,  yet,  well, 
seal;  g  usually  has  its  hard  sound  as  in  get. 
Ch  usually  represents  the  sound  which  it  has 
in  chain ;  gh  sometimes  that  of  a  very  rough 
aspirate,  sometimes  a  sound  like  that  of  the 


Northumberland  or  Berwickshire  burr,  some- 
times, before  e  or  i,  merely  the  hard  sound  of 
g ;  kh  is  the  combination  most  frequently  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  ch ;  and  th  usually 
stands  for  the  sound  which  it  has  in  thin, 
sometimes  for  that  which  it  has  in  then. 

In  the  spelling  of  geographical  names  be- 
longing to  languages  which  do  not  use  the 
Roman  alphabet  (as  also  of  those  which  were 
first  put  in  writing  by  Europeans)  numerous 
variations  are  found  from  different  causes,  and 
it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  pronunciation 
to  note  what  the  principal  causes  of  these  vari- 
ations are. 

1.  Very  often  the  variation   is  due  to  the 
irregularity  in  the  use  of   our  own  alphabet, 
which  leads  one  person  to  represent  the  same 
sound  phonetically  in  one  way,  another  in  an- 
other.    From  this  cause  s  and  z  are  frequently 
interchanged,  as  in  Kasan,  Kazan ;  so  also  are 
oo,  ou,  and  u,  where  the  sound  of  u  in  bull  or 
in  rule  is  intended,  as  in  Moorzook,  Mourzouk, 
Murzuk,  &c.;  and  so  also  are  i  and  y,  as  in 
Ustyansk,  Ustiansk;    Krasnoyarsk,   Krasnoi- 
arsk.     Hence  likewise  those  names  which  are 
spelled  with  a  to  represent  the  sound  of  u  in 
but,  are  also  frequently  found  spelled  with  u, 
as  in  Panjab,  Punjab. 

2.  Sometimes  the  variation  is  due  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  sounds  themselves,  as  where  :i 
vowel  sound  is  so  short  that  its  exact  quality 
can    hardly   be   determined,    as   in    Bedouin, 
Bedawin ;  or  where  a  short  vowel  sound  seems 
to  one  ear  to  make  a  separate  syllable,  while 
to  another  ear  no  such  syllable  seems   to  be 
heard,  as  in  Bassora,  Basra;  Wargela,  Wargla. 

3.  In  other  cases  the  variation  is  due  to  the 
adoption  in  English  of  a  continental  mode  of 
spelling,    as    where    dj    is    adopted    from   the 
French  for  j,  as  in  Djebel  for  Jebel,  or  tch 
from  the  same  language  for  ch,  as  in  Nertchinsk 
for  Nerchinsk,  Kamtchatka  (the  common  spell- 
ing) for  Kamchatka,  or  j  from  the  practice  of 
most  continental  nations  for  y,  as  in  Jakutsk 
for  Yakutsk. 

When  the  variation  in  spelling  is  due  to  any 
of  these  causes,  a  comparison  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  name  will  often  serve  as  a  good 
indication  of  the  correct  pronunciation,  where 
any  one  of  them  might  leave  it  doubtful ;  for 
the  correct  pronunciation  must  be  more  or  less 
consistent  with  all  the  different  forms.  Thus 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  c/iain;  g,  go; 
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when  Bassora  is  also  found  spelled  Basra  it  is 
clear  that  the  correct  pronunciation  cannot  be 
Basso'ra,  and  when  Bedouin  is  found  spelled 
also  Bedawin,  Bedaween,  &c.,  it  shows  that 
the  accents  lie  on  the  first  and  third  syllables, 
and  that  the  i  in  Bedouin  is  pronounced  as  e 
in  me. 

4.  Other  variations  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sounds  to  be  represented  have  no  signs  for 
them  in  the  Roman  alphabet  or  any  of  its 
commonly   used    digraphs,    so    that    different 
signs  are  adopted  to  represent  them  approxi- 
mately in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of 
different  persons.     One  of  the  chief  instances 
of  this  sort  is  a  sound  existing  in  Arabic  and 
Hindu    resembling    the   Northumbrian   burr. 
Usually  this  sound  is  represented  by  gh,  but 
in  the  case  of  many  Arabic  names  in  North 
Africa  it  is  often  represented  by  rh  or  r.    Thus 
Ghadames  is  often  spelled  Rhadames,  the  tribe 
of  the  Songhay  often  Sonrhay. 

5.  In  other  cases  the  variation  is  accounted 
for  by  differences  of  dialect,  or  different  pro- 
nunciations  of  the   same   dialect  in   different 
parts  of  the  country  or  region  in  which  a  par- 
ticular language  is  spoken.     In  this  way  arise 
many  of  the  varieties  of  spelling  in  Chinese, 
Indian,  and  Arabic  names.     In  the  last  one  of 
the  most   notable   dialectical  peculiarities   of 
pronunciation  is  in  the  case  of  the  Arab  char- 
acter usually  sounded  as  j,  but  in  some  parts, 
as  in  Egypt,  as  g  in  get.     For  this  reason  the 
Arabic  Jebel  (mountain)  is  usually  spelled  in 
Egyptian  names  Gebel,  in  which  g  is  intended 
to  have  its  hard  and  not  its  soft  sound. 

6.  Another  cause  of  variation  is  the  fact  that 
the  strict  rule  of  phonetic  spelling  is  sometimes 
departed  from,  and  the  English  form  of  a  name 
is  partly  accommodated  to  the  spelling  of  the 
language  to  which  it  belongs,  the  same  letter 
in  that  language  being  always  represented  by 
the  same  in  English,  even  though  the  pronun- 
ciation  may   vary  in    the  original   language. 
This  is  frequent  in  Russian  names,  in  which 
the  sounds  of  v  and  f,  those  of  a  and  o,  &c., 
are  often  represented  by  the  same  letter,  and 
in  which  the  Russian  character  representing 
the  sound  of  a  in  fate  or  e  in  met  sometimes 
stands  for  the  same  sound  preceded  by  that  of 
the  consonant  y.     In  this  way  are  explained 
such  variations  as  Kief,  Kiev;  Semipolatinsk, 
Semipalatinsk ;  Semiryechensk,  Semirechensk. 


7.  Lastly,  the  foreign  spelling  of  a  name  is 
sometimes  adopted  for  native  names  in  regions 
out  of  Europe  belonging  politically  to  European 
powers.  Thus  Sourabaya  may  sometimes  be 
seen  spelled  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  Soerabaja. 
In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  this  is 
done  almost  uniformly. 

In  Chinese  the  digraph  ao  represents  the 
sound  of  a  in  far  gliding  into  that  of  o,  the 
whole  sound  closely  resembling  that  of  ow  in 
now;  ei  represents  the  sound  of  a  in  fate  glid- 
ing into  a  very  short  e-sound  (as  in  me);  in  ia, 
ie,  iu  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  u  are  preceded  by  a 
very  short  i-sound,  a  sound  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  consonant  y;  oo  (for  which  u 
is  often  used)  usually  represents  the  sound  of 
u  in  bull  or  in  ride,  but  sometimes  it  represents 
a  long  o  gliding  into  a  very  short  sound  like 
that  of  u  in  bull.  When  o  precedes  a  or  ei  it 
is  sounded  very  short  so  as  to  be  almost  equiva- 
lent to  the  consonant  w ;  hence  we  have  such 
spellings  as  Whangho  (or  Hwangho)  and  Kwei- 
choo  or  Queichoo,  as  well  as  Hoangho  and 
Koeichoo.  The  initial  ng  is  a  nasal,  as  in  the 
word  sing  (not  as  in  finger),  and  this  initial 
sound  is  also  met  with  in  names  belonging  to 
the  other  monosyllabic  languages  of  Eastern 
Asia,  as  well  as  in  some  African  and  New  Zea- 
land names. 

In  Indian,  Arabic,  and  some  other  names 
aspirated  consonants  occur,  and  are  represented 
in  spelling  by  an  h  following  the  consonant,  as 
in  Bhagalpur.  The  proper  sound  of  this  com- 
bination is  accurately  represented  by  the  letters 
composing  it,  but  in  the  English  pronunciation 
of  such  names  this  peculiarity  is  commonly 
disregarded. 

In  African  words  the  consonant  m  used  as  a 
prefix  has  a  shortened  sound  of  um,  and  in  the 
South  African  colonies  this  prefix  is  so  spelled, 
as  in  Umtata,  Umzila,  &c.  By  travellers  in 
equatorial  Africa,  however,  the  simple  m  is 
always  used,  as  in  Mpwapwa.  Except  at  the 
end  of  a  word  y  is  always  the  consonant. 
Lake  Nyassa,  for  example  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  two  syllables,  Nyas'sa,  not  in  three  as  Ni- 
as'sa. 

For  the  spelling  of  Maori  names  in  New 
Zealand  the  Roman  alphabet  was  introduced 
by  the  English  missionaries,  but  only  fourteen 
characters  are  required,  namely,  a,  e,  h,  i,  k,  m, 
n,  o,  p,  r,  t,  u,  w,  and  the  nasal  ng.  The  vowels 
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have  the  continental  sounds,  and  are  always 
sounded  separately,  never  coalescing  into  a 
proper  diphthong. 

In  the  following  list  showing  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  geographical  names  the  only  diacritic 
marks  which  are  used  are  the  acute,  grave, 
and  circumflex  accents  ('  x  A ),  the  modification 
mark  (  "  ),  the  cedilla  ( 5),  and  the  tilde  (~); 
and  it  will  be  understood  that,  where  the  re- 
spelling  of  a  name  indicates  the  pronunciation 
of  a  diacritically  marked  letter  not  so  marked 
in  the  name  as  given  in  the  list,  that  name  is 
spelled  with  a  letter  so  marked  in  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Swedish  name 
Tornea  is  pronounced  tor'na-o,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, in  accordance  with  the  rules  just  given, 
that  in  Swedish  that  name  is  spelled  Tornea. 
In  respelling  names  to  indicate  pronunciation 
the  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  t,  v, 
to,  and  2,  and  the  digraphs  ng,  nk,  and  sh, 


always  have  their  usual  English  sounds,  and  .s 
always  has  the  hissing  sound  as  in  sea.  The 
key-line  gives  the  explanation  of  the  other 
signs. 

Note. — In  consulting  this  List  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  attention  to  the  preceding 
notes  indicating  the  variations  that  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  spelling  of  foreign  names 
will  often  be  of  assistance  to  those  doing  so  in 
finding  the  name  they  are  in  search  of,  since 
names  not  found  under  one  spelling  may  be 
found  under  some  other  equivalent  spelling. 
Thus  many  names  not  found  spelled  with  c,  ch, 
z,  y,  &c.,  may  be  found  under  the  spellings  k, 
kh,  s,  j,  &c.  respectively;  Spanish  names  in  x 
may  be  found  spelled  with  j,  Dutch  names  in 
y  may  be  found  in  ij,  German,  Danish,  and 
other  names  in  ae  or  oe  may  be  found  in  a 
(sometimes  e)  or  6;  and  so  forth. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  made  use  of 
in  the  List  of  Geographical  Names  : — 


Af.    .    .     Africa.                             x>th        (  Netherlands,  Holland  & 

Switz.   . 

Switzerland. 

As.    .     .    Asia. 

(     Belgium. 

Syr.  .    . 

Syria. 

Aust.     .     AustrianDomiuions. 

N.  S.     .    Nova  Scotia. 

Tur.      . 

Turkey,  Asiatic  &  Europ. 

Austr.  As.  Australasia. 

/  New   Zealand,   Western 

U.  S.      . 

United  States. 

Austral   '  South  Australia  and 

N.  Zeal.  <     Australia,     Van    Die- 

W.  Ind. 

West  Indies. 

'  1     New  South  Wales. 

(     men's  Laud. 

6.      .    . 

bay. 

Braz.     .    Brazil. 

Pal.  .    .     Palestine. 

c.      .     . 

cape. 

Can.      .     Canada. 

Pen          t  Peninsula.SpainandPor- 

co.  cy.   . 

county. 

Ch.    .    .    China, 

'  ^     tugal. 

distr.     . 

district. 

Den.      .     Denmark. 

Per          '  Persia,Cabool,Belcochis- 

dep. 

department. 

East.  Isl.  Eastern  Islands. 

1     tan,  Bokhara. 

ft.     .     . 

fort. 

Eg.   .    .     Egypt 

Port.     .    Portugal. 

g.      .     . 

gulf. 

Eng.      .     England. 

Prus.     .     Prussia. 

h.      .     . 

harbour. 

Fr.    .     .     France. 

Rus.      .    Russian  Empire. 

isl.    .    . 

island. 

Ger.      .    Germany. 

S.  Am.  .    South  &CentralAmerica. 

1.  .     .    . 

lake. 

Gr.    .    .    Greece. 

Scot.     .     Scotland. 

miss.  sta. 

missionary  station. 

Hind.    .    Hindostan. 

S.  Isl.    .    Sandwich  Island?. 

mt.   .    . 

mountain. 

Ind.  .    .     East  Indies. 

Sc  Pen  -'  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 

pr.    .     . 

province. 

Ir.     .    .     Ireland. 

(     Sweden  and  Norway. 

pt.     .    . 

port  and  point. 

It.     .     .     Italy. 

Sic.  .    .    Sicily. 

r.      .     . 

river. 

Jap.      .    Japan. 

Soc.  Isl.     Society  Islands. 

nt.      .     . 

strait. 

Mex.     .    Mexico. 

Sp.    .     .    Spain. 

t.       .     . 

tower. 

N.  Am.  .    North  America. 

Swe.      .     Sweden. 

val.  .    . 

valley 

Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  c/iain;  g,  go; 
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Aachen,  a'6hen  (Get.) 
Aagerup,  o'gi-rup  (Den.) 
Aakirkeby,  6-kerk'a-bu  (Deu.) 
Aar,  ar  (Ger.  Switz.)  r. 
Aargau,  ar'gou  (Switz.) 
Aarhuus,  or'hb's  (Den.) 
Abana,  ab'a-na  (Syr.)  r. 
Abaucay,  a-ban'ki  (Peru) 
Abano,  a-ba'no  (It.) 
Abasia,  a-ba'sya  (Rus.) 
Abassabad,  a-bas'sa-bad  (Rus.)/<. 
Abauj,  o-bo'u-«  (Hung.) 
Abbeokuta,  ab-be-6-kb'ta  (Af.) 
Abbeville,  ab-veT  (Fr.);  ab'be-vil 

(U.  S.) 

Abbitibbe,  ab-bi-tib'be  (Can.) 
Abergavenny,    ab-er-ga-veu'ni    or 

ab-er-ga'ni  (Eng.) 
Abergele,  ab-er-ge'li  (Wales) 
Aberystwith,  ab-er-ist'with  (Wales) 
Abingdon,  ab'ing-don  (Eng.) 
Ab-Istada,  ab-i-sta'da  (Afg.) 
Ablis,  a-ble'  (Fr.) 
Abo,  6'bo  (Rus.) 
Abomey,  a-bo'ma  (Af.) 
Aboukir,  a-bo'ker  (Eg.) 
Abraham,  ab'ra-ham  (Rus.)  isl. 
Abrantes,  ii-bran'tas  (Port.) 
Abrets,  les,  laz-a-bra'  (Fr.) 
Abrolhos,  a-brol'yos 
Abruzzo,  a-brbt'tso  (It.) 
Abydos,  a-be'dos  (Tur.) 
Abydus.  a-bi'dus  (Eg.) 
Abyssinia,  ab-i-sin'i-a  (Af.) 
Acadia,  a-ka'di-a  (Can.) 
Acadie,  a-ka-de'  (Can.) 
Acaponeta,  a-ka-po-na'ta  (Mex  ) 
Acapulco,  a-kii-pbTko  (Mex.) 
Acarai,  ak-a-ra'e  (S.  Am.)  int. 
Acarnania,  a-kar-na'ng-a  (Gr.) 
Accumuli,  ak-kb'mu-le  (It.) 
Acerenza,  a-cha-ran'tsa  (It.) 
Ach,  ach  (Ger.) 
Acha,  Sierra  de,  se-er'ra  de  a'cha 

(ilex.) 

Achaia,  a-ka'ya  (Gr.) 
Achaltzik,  a-chal'tsik  (Rus.) 
Achata,  a-cha'ta  (Arg.  Con.)  mt. 
Acheen,  a-chen'  (Sumatra) 
Achill,  ak'il  (Ir.) 
Achray,  aCh-ra'  (Scot.)  I. 
Aciorolo,  dell,  dal  a-cho-ro'16  (It.) 
Aci  Reale,  a'che  ra-a'la  (It.) 
Aconcagua,  a-kon-ka'gwa  (Chile) 


Aconquija,  a-kon-ke'cha(Arg.  Con.) 

mt. 
Acquapendente,  ak-kwa-pan-dan'ta 

(It.) 

Acre,  a'ker  or  a'ker  (Syr.) 
Actopan,  ak-to-pan'  (Mex.) 
Adalia,  a-da'le-a  (Tur.) 
Adamawa,  ad-a-ma'wa  (Af.) 
Adamello,  ii-dii-mal'lo  (It.)  mt. 
Adamuz,  a-THa-moth'  (Sp.) 
Adana,  a-da'na  (As.  ili.) 
Adel,  a'del  (Af.) 
Adelsheim,  a'delz-him  (Ger.) 
Aden,  a'den;  Arab.  pron.  a'den  (Ar.) 
Aderbaijan,Aderbijan,ad-er-bi-jan' 

(Per.) 

Adige,  a'de-ja  (It.)  r. 
Adirondack,  ad-i-ron'dak  (U.  S.) 
Adour,  a-dor'  (Fr.)  r. 
Adria,  ii'dre  a  (It.) 
Adrianople,  ad-re-a-no'pl  (Tur.) 
Adriatic,  ad-re-at'ik  (It) 
^gean,  e-j6'an 
Aelberg,  al'berg  (Aust.) 
Aero,  a'reii  (Den.)  isl. 
Aerschot,  ar'skot  (BeL) 
Aerteholme,  ur'te-liol-me  (Den.)  i#l. 
JEtna,  et'na  (Sic.)  mt. 
Afghanistan,  af-ghan"i-stan'  or  af- 

gan'is-tan(As.) 
Aflum  -  kara  -  hissar,  a  -  fyom'ka  -  ra- 

his-sar'  (Tur.) 
Agades,  a-gii'dez  (Af.) 
Agadir,  a-ga'der  (Mar.) 
Agbosome,  ag-bo-so'me  (Af.) 
Agde,  agd(Fr.) 
Agen,  a-zhaii'  (Fr.) 
Agers,  a'gers  (Den.)  isl. 
Agerskov,  a-ger-skov'  (Den.) 
Aggebye,  ag-ge-bu'  (Den.) 
Aggersoe,  ag"ger-seu  (Den.)  isl. 
Agincourt,  a  zhan-kor"  (Fr.) 
Aglie,  ii'lya  (It.) 
Agoas  de  Moilra,  a'go-as  de  mo-el'- 

ra  (Port.) 

Aguajo,  a-gwa'cho  (Mex.) 
Agualulco,  a-gwa-lol'ko  (Mex.) 
Agua  Xueva,  a'gwii  nu-e'va(ilex.) 
Aguascalientes,  a'gwas-ka-le-en"tes 

(Mex.) 

Aguilar,  a-ge-lar/  (Sp.) 
Agulhas,  a-go'lyas  (Af.)  c. 
Agysoo,  a-gu'sd  (Rus.)/t. 
Ahmedabad,  ah'rued-S-bad"  (Ind.) 


Ahmednuggur,      ah-med-nug'gcr 

(Ind.) 

Ahrensbd'k,  ah'rens-beuk  (Ger. ) 
Aiasoluk,  i"a-so-li}k'  (As.  Mi.) 
Aibling,  1'bleng  (Ger.) 
Aichach,  i'chafih  (Ger.) 
Aidin,  1-den'  (As.  Mi.) 
Aigle,  a'gl  (Switz. ;  Fr.) 
Aigues-mortes,  ag-mort'  (Fr.) 
Ain,  an  (Fr.)  dep. 
Air,  ar  (Fr.) 
Aisne,  an  (Fr.)  dep. 
Aix,  aks  (Fr.) 

Aix  laChapelle,  akslasha-pel'(Ger.) 
Ajaccio,  a-yach'6  (It.) 
Ajmeer  or  Ajmir,  aj-mer'  (Ind.) 
Akabah,  a-ka-bah'  (Ar.) 
Akbairabad,  ak'bar-ra-bad"  (Ind.) 
Akermann,  a'ker-man  (Rus.) 
Akesh,  a'kesh  (Rus.) 
Akhal,  a-chal'  (As.) 
Akhalzikh,  a-chal' tsech  (Rus.) 
Akhdar,  ach-dar'  (Ar.) 
Akhissar,  ak-his-sar1  (As.  Tur.) 
Akhtirka,  ach-terTsa  (Rus.) 
Akreyri,  ak-ri're  (Iceld.) 
Aktatchi,  ak-tat'che  (Rus.) 
Alabama,  al-a-ba'ma  (U.  S.) 
Alachua,  a-lach'u-a  (U.  S. ) 
Alacranes,  a-la-kra'nes  (Mex.)  isl. 
Alaghir,  al-a-gSr"  (As.  Tur.)  r. 
Alagoas,  a-la-go'as  (Braz.) 
Alagon,  a-la-gou'  (Sp.) 
Alaguela,  al-la-ga'la  (Cent.  Am.) 
Alais,  a-la'  (Fr.) 
Alalo,  a-la'16(Rus.) 
Alameda,  a-la-me'THa  (Sp.) 
Alamillo,  a-lii-mel'lyo  (Sp.) 
Alamomocho,  a-la-m6-mo'ch6(Mex. ) 
Alamora,  a-la-mo'ra(Sp.) 
Aland,  a'laud;  Swed.  pron.  6'land 

(Rus.)  isl. 

Alashehr,  al-a-shahr'  (As.  Mi.) 
Alaska,  a-las'ka  (N.  Am.) 
Alassio,  a-las'se-6  (It.) 
Alatamaha,  a-la-ta-ma-ha'  (U.  S.) 
Alava,  a-la'va(Sp.) 
Albacete,  al-ba-the'te  (Sp.) 
Alban,  al-bon'(Fr.) 
Albania,  al-ba'ni-a  (Tur.) 
Albano,  al-ba'no  (It.) 
Albans,  al'banz  (Eng.) 
Albarracin,  al-bar-ra'then  (Sp.) 
Albatana,  al-ba-ta'nii  (Sp.) 
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Albatera,  al-ba-te'ra  (Sp.) 
Albegna,  al-ba'nya  (It.)  r. 
Albeinarle,  al'be-niiirl(Eng.);  al-be- 

marl'  (U.  S.) 
Albenga,  al-ban'ga  (It.) 
Alberche,  al-ber'cha  (Sp.)  r. 
Alberea,  al-be-re'ii  (Sp.) 
Albergaria,  al-ber-ga'r£-a  (Sp.) 
Alberoni,  iil-be-ro'ne  (It.) 
Albert,  al-bar'  (Fr.) 
Albertas,  al-bar'tas  (Fr.) 
Albidona,  al-b5-do'na  (It.) 
Albinona,  al-be-no'nii  (It.) 
Albuera,  ai-bu-e'rii  (Sp.) 
Albula,  ai'bu-la  (Switz.)  r. 
Albuquerque,    al-bu-ker'ka   (Mex. 

Sp.) 

Albury,  al'be-ri  (N.  S.  W.) 
Alcala,  al-ka-la'  (Sp.) 
Alcala  de  Henares,  al-ka-la'  de  e- 

na'res. 

Alcaiiiz,  ai-ka-nyeth'  (Sp.) 
Alcantara,  al-kan'ta -ra  (Sp.) 
Alcantarilla,  al-kan-ta-reTlya  (Sp.) 
Alcaraz,  al-ka-rath' (Sp.) 
Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  iil-ka-thar'  de 

san  chb'-an'  (Sp.) 
Alcino,  al-che'no  (It.)  mt. 
Alcira,  al-the'ra  (Sp.) 
Alcobacja,  al-ko-ba'sa  (Port.) 
Alcolea,  al-ko-le'a  (Sp.) 
Alcoy,  al-ko'e  (Sp.) 
Alcudia,  ai-kb'THe-a  (Sp.) 
AldeaGallega,  al-de'aga-lye'ga(Sp.) 
Alderney,  al'der-m  (Eng.)  isl. 
Alei,  a-la'6(Sib.) 
Aleintejo,  a-leii-ta'zho  (Port.) 
Alengon,  a-lan-soiV  (Fr.) 
Alepho,  a-la'fo  (Rus.) 
Aleppo,  a-lep'po  (Tur.) 
Aleria,  a-la-re'a  (Core.) 
Alessandria,  a-les-san'dre-a  (It.) 
Alet,  a-la'  (Fr.) 

Aleutian,  al-yb'ti-an  (N.  Am.)  isl. 
Alexandria,  a-legz-an'dri-a  (Eg.) 
Alfaques,  al-fa'kes  (Sp.) 
Alfidena,  al-fe-da'na  (It.) 
Algarinejo,  al-ga-re-ne'cho  (Sp.) 
Algarve,  al-gar'va  (Port.) 
Algeciras,  al-che-the'ras  (Sp.) 
Algeria,  al-je'ri-a  (Af.) 
Algliero,  al-ga'ro  (It.) 
Algiers,  al-jerz'  (Af.) 
Algoa  Bay,  al-go'a  ba  (Af.) 
Algonquin,  al-gon'kwin  (Can.) 
Alhama,  al-a'ma  (Sp.) 
Alhucemas,  al-u-the'mas  (Mar.) 
Alibunar,  a-le-bo  nar1  (Aust.) 
Alicante,  a-le-kan'te  (Sp.) 
Alicata,  a  le-ka'ta  (It.) 
Alicudi,  a-le-ko'de  (It.)  isl. 
Alife,  a-le'fa  (It.) 
Alighur,  a-le-ghur'  (Ind.) 
Ali-Musjid,  a-le-mus-jed'  (Afg.) 
Al  Jezireh,  al  je-ze're  (As.  Tur.) 


Aljezur,  al-6he-tli6r'  (Sp.) 
Allahabad,  al'la-ha-bad"  (Ind.) 
Alleghany,  al-le-ga'ni  (U.  S.) 
Allier,  al  le-a'  (Fr.) 
Alloa,  al'16-a(Scot.) 
Almachik,  al'ma-chek  (Rus.) 
Almaden,  al-ma'THen  (Sp.) 
Almagro,  al-mU'gro  (Sp.) 
Almali,  al-ma-le'  (Tur.) 
Almeida,  iil-ma'e-da  (Port.) 
Almenara,  al-me-na'ra  (Sp.) 
Almendolara,  al-men-do-la'ra  (It.) 
Almeria,  al-me-re'a  (Sp.) 
Almerode,  al-nia-ro'de  (Ger.) 
Almufiecar,  al-nio-nye-kar'  (Sp.) 
Alnmouth,  al'muth  (Eng.) 
Alnwick,  an'ik  (Eng.) 
Alora,  a-16'ra  (Sp. ) 
Alost,  a-16st'  (Bel.) 
Alpes,  alp  (Fr.) 
Alphen,  al'fen  (Neth.) 
Alpujarras.al-po-Cliiii-'ras  (Sp.  MexJ 
Alsace,  iil-sas'  (Ger.) 
Alsbjerg,  als'byerg  (Den.) 
Alstahoug,  al-sta-houg'  (Nor.) 
Altai,  al-ti'  (As.)  mts. 
Altamaha,  al-ta-ma-ha'  (U.  S.) 
Altamura,  al-ta-nio'ra  (It.) 
Altenkirchen,  al'ten-ker-6hen  (Ger. ) 
Altkirch,  alt-kerCh'  (Ger.) 
Altona,  al'to-na(Ger.) 
Altona,  al-to'na  (Tur.) 
Altringham,  al'tring-am  (Bug.) 
Aluta,  ii-lo'ta  (Roum.)  r. 
Alvarado,  al-va-ra'TH6  (Mex.) 
Alvito,  al-ve'to  (Sp.) 
Alyth,  a'lith  (Scot.) 
Amager,  ii'ma-ger  (Den.)  isl. 
Amal,  6'mal  (Swe.) 
Amarapura,  a-ma-ra-p6'ra  (Bur.) 
Amasia,  a-ma'se-a  (Tur.) 
Amazon,  am'a-zon  (S.  Am.) 
Amazonas,     ain-a-zo'nas     (Braz.); 

am-a-so'nas  (Span.  Am.) 
Ambato,  am-ba'to  (Ecuad.) 
Ambau,  am'bou  (Fiji)  igl. 
Ambert,  on-bar"  (Fr.) 
Ambleteuse,  on-bl-tetiz'  (Fr.) 
Amboina,  am-boi'na  (East.  Arch.) 

isl. 

Amboise,  on-bwaz'  (Fr.) 
Amboy,  am'boi  (U.  S.) 
Ameland,  a'me-lant  (Neth.)  isl. 
Amersfoort,  a'merz-fort  (Neth.) 
Amhara,  am-ha'ra  (Abyss.) 
Amherst,  am'erst  (U.  8.) 
Amiens,  a-me-an'  (Fr.) 
Amirante,  am-i-rant'  (Af.)  isls. 
Amite,  a-met'  (U.  S.) 
Anilwch,  am'lok  (Wales) 
Amoor,  a-mor"  (As.)  r.  and  dist. 
Amoy,  a-moi'  (China) 
Amposta,  am-pos'ta  (Sp.) 
Amritsar,  am-rit'sar  (Ind.) 
Amur,  a-mb'r'  (As.)  r.  and  dist. 


Anadolia,  a-na-do'le-a  (Tur.) 
Anagada  de  Fuera,  a-na-gii'THa  de 

fll-e'ra  (Mex.) 
Anahuac,  a-na-wak'  (Mex.) 
Anani,  a-nam'  (As.) 
Anaradhapura  or  Anarajapoora,  a- 

na-rad-ha-po'ra,  a-na-ra-ja-p6'- 

ra  (Ceylon) 

Anatolia,  a-na-to'le-a  (As.) 
Ancachs,  an-kachs'  (Peru) 
Ancona,  an-ko'na  (It.) 
Andalusia,  an-da-lb"she-a ;  Sp.  An- 

dalucia,  an-da-ln-the'a  (Sp.) 
Andaman,  an-da-man'  (Ind.)  if  In. 
Andelflngen,  an-del-flng'en  (Switz.) 
Andkhoo,  and-kho'  (Tart.) 
Andover,  an'do-ver  (Eng. ;  U.  S.) 
Andreasberg,  an-dra'as-berg  (Ger.) 
Andrews,    St.,    sant,    colloquially 

sint  an'droz  (Scot.) 
Anegada,  an-e  ga'da  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Angerman,  ong'er-man  (Swe.) 
Angermunde,  ang-er-mtin'de  (Prus. ) 
Angers,  on-zha'  (Fr.) 
Angillon,  on-zhel-lyon'  or  oh-zlie- 

yon'  (Fr.) 

Anglesey,  ang'gl-se  (Eng.) 
Angola,  an-go'la  (Af.) 
Angora,  an-go'ra  (Tur. ) 
Angostura,  an-gos-to'ra  (Venez.) 
Angouleme,  on-gb'-lam'  (Fr.) 
Angoumois,  on-gb'-mwa'  (Fr.) 
Angra  Pequefia,  ang'gra  pa-ka'nya 

(Af.) 

Anguilla,  ang-gil'la  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Anholtby,  an'holt-bd  (Den.) 
Anjer,  an'yer  (Java) 
Anjou,  on-zhb'  (Fr.) 
Ankobar.  iin-ko'biir  (Abyss.) 
Ankova,  an-ko'va  (Madag.) 
Annamaboe,  an-nam'a-bo  (Af.) 
Annapolis,  an-nap'6-lis  (N.  S.) 
Annecy,  an-se'  (Fr.) 
Annobon,  an'no-bon  (Af.)  is?. 
Annonay,  an-no-na'  (Fr.) 
Antakia,  an-ta-ke'a  (Syr.) 
Antananarivo,   an-ta-na-na-r6'v6 

(Madag.) 

Antibes,  oii-teb'  (Fr.) 
Antigua,  an-te'ga(W.  Ind.)  ul. 
Antino,  an-te'no  (It.) 
Antioquia,  an-te-6'ke-a  (Col.) 
Antisana,  an-ti-sa'na  (Ecuad.) 
Antivari,  an-te'va-re  (Monten.) 
Antonio,  Port,  port  an-to'ni-6 

(Jam.) 

Antrim,  an'trim  (Ir.) 
Antwerp,  ant'werp(Belg.) 
.Vnuradhapura,     an-ii-rad-hii  po'rii 

(Ceylon) 

Aosta,  a-6s'ta  (It.) 
Apaches,  a-pa'ches  CMex.)  tr. 
Apennines,  ap'e-nlnz  (It.) 
Apenrade,  a-pen-ra'de  (Ger.) 
Apoquido,  ap-6-ke'TH6  (Chile) 
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Appalachians,  ap-pa-la'che-anz  (U. 

8.)  mts. 
Appalachicola,     ap-pa-la-chi-ko'la 

(U.  S.) 

Appenzell,  ap-pen-tsel'  (Switz.) 
Appomattox,  ap-po-mat'toks(U.  S.) 
Aprouague,  a-prb-ag'  (Fr.  Gui.)  r. 
Apure,  a-pb'ra  (S.  Am.) 
Apurimac,  a-pb're-mak  (S.  Am.) 
Aquafreddo,  a-kwa-frad'db  (It.) 
Aquila,  aTcwe-la  (It. ) 
Arabia,  a-ra'bi-a  (As.) 
Aracan,  a-ra-kan'  (Brit.  Bur.) 
Arad,  or'od  (Aust.)/«. 
Arafat,  a-ra-fat'  (Ar.)  mt. 
Aragon,  a'ra-gon  (Sp.) 
Aragona,  a-ra-go'na  (It.) 
Araguaya,  a-ra-gwi'a  (Braz.)r. 
Aral,  a'ral  (Cent.  As.) 
Aranjuez,  a-ran-chb-eth'  (Sp.) 
Arapahoe,  a-rap'a-ho  (U.  S.) 
Ararat,  a'rii-rat  (Armeu.)  rat. 
Araucania,  a-rou-ka'ne-a  (Chile) 
Arauco,  a-rou'ko  (Chile) 
Arboga,  ar-bo'ga  (Swe.)  id. 
Arbois,  ar-bwa'  (Fr.) 
Arcachon,  ar-ka-shbn'  (Fr.) 
Arcadia,  ar-ka'di-a  (Gr.) 
Archangel,    ark-an'jel ;    Russian 

pron.  ark-ang'gel  (Rus.) 
Archipelago,  ar-ki-pel'a-gb 
Arcole,  ar-kb'la  (It.) 
Arcot,  ar-kof  (Ind.) 
Ardahan,  ar-da-han'  (Tur.) 
Ardchattan,  ard-chat'tan  (Scot.) 
Ardebeel,  ar'de-bel  (Per.) 
Ardeche,  ar-dash'  (Fr.) 
Ardennes,  ar-den'  (Fr.  Bel.) 
Ardnamurchan,     ard-na-mur'chan 

(Scot.) 

Ardoch,  ar'doeh  (Scot.) 
Ardres,  ar'dr  (Fr.) 
Ardrishaig,  ard-rish'ag  (Scot.) 
Arena,  a-ra'na  (It.)  r. 
Arenas,  a-re'nas  (Sp  ;  Hex.) 
Arequipa,  a-re-ke'pa  (Peru) 
Arevalo,  a-re-valb  (Sp.) 
Arezzo,  a-rat'tsb  (It.) 
Argeles,  ar-zhe-la'  (Fr.) 
Argens,  ar-zhon'  (Fr.) 
Argentaro,  ar-jan-ta'ro  (It.)  mt. 
Argentat,  ar-zhon-ta'  (Fr.) 
Argenteuil,  ar-zhoh-teu-e'lye  or  ar- 

zhan-teu-e'ye  (Fr.) 
Argentieres,  ar-zhon-te-ar'  (Fr.) 
Argentine  (Confederation),  ar-jen- 
tin;  Sp.  Confederacion  Argen- 
tina, kon-fed-e-ra'thi-6n  ar- 
chen-te'na  (S.  Am. ) 
Argenton,  ar-zhon'ton  (Fr.) 
Arghandab,  ar-gund'ab  (Afg.) 
Argostoli,  ar-gos'to-le  (Gr.) 
Argyle,  ar-gil'  (Scot.) 
Ariano,  a-re-a'no  (It.) 
Arica,  a-re'ks  (Peru) 


Ariege,  a-re-azh'  (Fr.) 
Arignano,  a-re-nya'no  (It.) 
Arish,  el,  el  a'resh  (Eg.) 
Arispe,  a-res'pe  (Mex.) 
Arizona,  a-ri-zo'na  (U.  S.) 
Arjonilla,  ar-cho-nellya  (Sp.) 
Arkansas,  ar-kan'sas  (U.  S.) 
Aries,  iirl(Fr.) 
Armagh,  ar-rna'  (Ir.) 
Armagnac,  ar-ma-nyak'  (Fr.) 
Armenia,  ar-me'ni-a  (Tur.) 
Armentieres,  ar-mon-tyai1'  (Fr.) 
Arnemuiden,  ar-ne-moi-den  (Hoi.) 
Arnould,  ar-nol'  (Fr.) 
Aroa,  a-ro'a  (Venez.) 
Aroe.    See  Arroo. 
Aroostook,  a-ros'tuk  (U.  S. ) 
Arouat,  el,  el  a-ro'wat  (Af  ) 
Arpajon,  ar-pa-zhoh'  (Fr.) 
Arpino,  ar-pe'no  (It.) 
Arques,  ark  (Fr.) 
Arras,  ar-ra'  (Fr.) 
Arrecife,  ar-ra-se'fe  (Can.  Isls.) 
Arrochar,  ar'roch-ar  (Scot.) 
Arroo,  Arm,  ai-'ro  (East  Arch.)  isls. 
Arth,  art  (Switz.) 
Artois,  ar-twa'  (Fr.) 
Artuan,  ar-to'an  (Tur.) 
Aruba,  a-ro'ba  (S.  Am.)  isl. 
Arundel,  a'run-del  (Eng);  a-run'del 

(U.  S.) 

Arve,  ar'va  (It  )  r. 
Ascalon,  as'ka-lon  (Syr.) 
Ascension,   as-sen'shon  (Atl.  Oc.) 

isl. 
Aschaffenburg,      a-shaf'fcn-bb'rg 

(Bav.) 

Aschersleben,  ash'6rz-la-ben  (Prus.) 
Ascoli  Piceno,   aslio-le  pe-cha'no 

(It.) 
Ashantee,  a-sh;in'te  or  ash-an-te' 

(Af.) 

Asia,  a'shi-a 
Asinara,  a-se-na'ra  (It.) 
Asir,  a-ser'  (Ar.) 
Aspropotamos,  as-pro-pot'a-mos 

(Gr.) 

Assam,  as-sam'  (Ind.) 
Assaye,  as-si'  (Ind.) 
Asseerghur,  as-ser-ghur'  (Ind.) 
Assen,  as'sen  (Neth.) 
Assiniboine,  as-sin'i-boin  (Can.) 
Assisi,  as-se'ze  (It.) 
Assmannshausen,  as'manz-houz-en 

(Ger.) 

Assouan,  as-so-an'  (Eg.) 
Astara,  as'ta-ra  (Transcauc.) 
Asterabad,  as-te-ra-bad' (Per.) 
Astrakhan,  as-tra-kan';  Rus.  pron. 

as-tra-chan'  (Rus  ) 
Asturias,  as-to're-as  (Sp.) 
Atacama,  a-ta-ka'ma  (Chile;  Bol.) 
Atbara,  at-ba'ra  (Nubia) 
Atchafalaya,  ach-a-fa-li'ya  (IT.  S.) 
Athabasca,  a-tha-bas'ka  (Can.) 


Athenry,  ath'en-ri  (Ir.) 

Athens,  ath'enz  (Gr.) 

Athlone,  ath-lon'  (Ir.) 

Athy,  a-thi'  (Ir.) 

Atrato,  a-tra'to  (Col.)  r. 

Aube,  6b  (Fr.) 

Aubigny,  6-be-nye'  (Fr.) 

Aubusson,  6-bus-sou'  (Fr.) 

Auch,  osh  (Fr.) 

Auchinleck,  aCh-en-lek'  or  al-flt-k' 

(Scot.) 

Auchterarder,  aeh-ter-ar'der  (Scot. ) 
Auchtermuchty,      a6h-ter-much'ti 

(Scot.) 

Aude,  6d  (Fr.) 

Audenarde,  o-de-nard'  (Belg.) 
Aue,  ou'e  (Ger.)  r. 
Auerbach,  ou'er-bach  (Ger.) 
Augsburg,  ougz'bbrg  (Ger.) 
Aullagas,  oul-ya'gas(Bol.) 
Ault,  61  (Fr.) 
Aumale,  6-mal'  (Fr.) 
Aunis,  6-ne'  (Fr.) 
Aurillac,    6-rel-lyak'    or   6-re-^ak' 

(Fr.) 

Aurungabad,  a-rung-ga-bad'  (Ind.) 
Austerlitz,  ous'ter-lets  (Aust ) 
Australasia,  as-tral-a'shi-a 
Australia,  as-tra'li-a 
Autun,  6-tun'  (Fr.) 
Auvergne,  o-ver'nye(Fr.) 
Auxerre,  os-sar7  (Fr.) 
Auxonne,  os-son'  (Fr.)          i  - 
Aveiro,  a-va'e-ro  (Port ) 
Avellino,  a-val-le'no  (It.) 
Avesnes,  a- van'  (Fr.) 
Aveyron,  a-ve-ron'  (Fr.)  dtp. 
Avignon,  a-ve-nyofi'  (Fr.) 
A vila,  a'vi-la(Sp.) 
Avoyelles,  a-voi-elz',  popularly  a- 

vi'el  (U.  S.) 

Avranches,  a-vronsh'  (Fr.) 
Ayacucho,  a-ya-ko'cho  (Peni) 
Ayasoluk.    See  Aiasoluk. 
Aymara,  i-ma-ra'  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Ayr,  ar  (Scot.) 
Ayuthia,  a-yb't'he-a  (Siam) 
Azerbaijan,  Azerbijan,  a-zer-bi-jaii' 

(Per.) 

Azof,  az'of ;  Rus.  pron.  a-zof  (Rus  ) 
Azores,  a-zorz' 
Azua  de  Compostela,  a-zb'a  de  kom- 

pos-tel'a  (Hayti) 
Azuay,  az-u-i'  (Ecuad.) 
Azuey,  a-zb'a  (Hayti) 


B. 


Baalbec,  bal-bek'  (Syr.) 
Baardwijk,  biird'vik  (Neth.) 
Babadagh,  ha-ha-dag7  (Bulg.) 
Babelmandeb,  ba-bel-man'deb(Ar.) 


j,job;    y,  ?/es;    TH,  then;  th,  tAin;    zh,  azure. 
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Bacchiglioue,  bak-ke-lyo'na  (It.) 
Bacharach,  ba-cha-rach'  (Ger.) 
Bacs,  bach  (Hung.) 
Badagry,  ba-da'gri(Af.) 
Badajoz,  ba-THa-6h6th'  (Sp.) 
Badakhshan,  bud-uch-shau'  (As.) 
Badalona,  ba-THa-16'na  (Sp.) 
Baden,  ba'den  (Ger. ;  Switz. ;  Aust.) 
Badenoch,  bad'en-oCh  (Scot.) 
Badenweiler,  ba'den- vi-ler  (Ger.) 
Bagamoyo,  bag-a-moi'6  (E.  Af.) 
Bagdad,  bag-dad'  (Tur.) 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  ba-nyar'  de 

be-gor'  (Fr.) 
Bagneres  deLuchon,  ba-nyar'de-lu- 

shon'  (Fr.) 

Bagnes,  ba'nye  (Switz.) 
Bagnols,  ba-nyol'  (Fr.) 
Bahamas,  ba-ha'maz  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Bahawulpoor,ba-ha'wul-por"(Iud.) 
Bahia,  ba-e'a  (Braz.) 
Bahiuda,  ba-hyb'da(Af.) 
Bahlingen,  ba'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Bahrein,  ba-ra'en  (Ar.)  isls. 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  bar-el-ab'e-ad  (Af.) 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  biir-el-az'rek  (Af.) 
Baieru,  bi'ern  (Ger.) 
Baikal,  bl'kal  (Sib.)  I. 
Bailar,  bl'lar  (Rus.) 
Bailen,  ba-e-len'  (Sp.) 
Baileschdi,  bi-lash'de  (Tur.) 
Bairamdere,  bl-ram'da-ra  (Tur.) 
Baireuth,  bl'roit  (Ger.) 
Bajezid,  ba-ya-zed' (Tur.) 
Bakchili,  bak-chele  (Rus.) 
Bakhteghan,  bach-ta-chan' (Per.)  I. 
Bakonyer  Wald,   ba-kon'yer  vald 

(Hung  ) 

Baktchiserai,bak'che-sa-ra"e(Rus.) 
Bala,  ba'la  (Wales) 
Balaclava,  ba-la-klii'va  (Rus.)  h. 
Balaghauts,  ba'la-gats  (Ind.) 
Balaguer,  ba-lii-ger'  (Sp.) 
Balakhna,  ba-lach'na  (Rus.) 
Balasore,  ba-la-sor'(Ind.) 
Balaton,bal'a-ton;  Hung.  Balatony, 

ba'la-tony  (Hung.)  I. 
Balbriggan,  bal-brig'gau  (Ir.) 
Bale,  bal  (Switz.) 
Balfrush,  bal-frbsh'  (Per.) 
Bali,  ba'le  (East.  Arch.)  igl. 
Balize,  ba-lez'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Balkan,  bal-kan'  (Tur.)  mt. 
Balkh,  balch  (Tart.) 
Ballarat,  bal'a-rat  (Austral.) 
Ballina,  balli-na  (Ir.) 
Ballinasloe,  bal-li-nas-16'  (Ir.) 
Ballon,  bal-lon'  (Fr.) 
Ballymena,  bal-li-me'na  (Ir.) 
Balsamo  Costa  de,  kos'ta  de  bal- 

sa'mo  (Cent.  Am.) 
Baltic,  bal'tik,  tea. 
Baltimore,  bal'ti-mor  (U.  S.) 
Balukha,  ba-16'cha  (As.)  mt. 
Banat,  ba-nat'  (Aust.) 


Banff,  bamf  (Scot.) 
Bangalore,  bang-ga-loi-'  (Lnd.) 
Bangor,  bang'ger  (Wales);  bang'gor 

(U.  S.) 

Bangweolo,  bang-we-616  (Af.)  I. 
Banjermassin,ban-jer-mas'sen(Bor- 

neo) 

Bankullan.ban-kuHan  (East.  Arch. ) 
Bannalec,  ban-na-lek'  (Fr.) 
Bannockburn,  ban'nok-bern  (Scot.) 
Bafios,  ba-nyos'(Sp.) 
Bantam,  ban-tarn'  (Java) 
Banya,  Nagy,  nodzh-ban'ya  (Hung.) 
Bapaume,  ba-pom'  (Fr.) 
Baraba,  ba  ra-ba'  (Sib.) 
Baratala,  ba-ra-ta'la  (As.)  I. 
Barbados,  bar-ba'doz  (W.  Ind.) 
Barbary,  biii-'ba-ri  (Af.) 
Barbuda,  bar-bij'da  (W.  Ind.) 
Barcellos,  bar-thel'lyos  (Sp.) 
Barcelona,  bar-the-16'na  (Sp.) 
Barcelonetta,bar-the-lo-net'ta(Sp.) 
Barcelonette,  bar-se-16-net'  (Fr.) 
Bareges,  ba-razh'  (Fr.) 
Bareily,  ba-ra'i-li  (Ind.) 
Barfleur,  bar'fleur  (Fr.) 
Barile,  ba-r6'la  (It.) 
Barnaul,  bar-na'ul  (Sib.) 
Baroach,  ba-roch'  (Ind.) 
Baroda,  ba-ro'dii  (Ind.) 
Barquisimeto,        bar-ke-se-me'to 

(Venez.) 

Barranquilla,  bar-ran-kel'ya  (Col.) 
Barrosa,  bar-ro'sa(Sp.) 
Bars,  barsh  (Hung.) 
Barthe'le'my,  bar-ta-la-me'  (Fr.) 
Basarjik,  ba-sar'jik  (Tur.) 
Basel,  ba'zel  (Switz.) 
Basilicata,  ba-ze-le-ka'ta  (It.) 
Basques,   Rade  des,  rail  da  bask 

(Fr.) 

Bassano,  bas-sa'no  (It.) 
Bassora,  bas'so-ra  (Tur.) 
Bastia,  bas-te'a(It.) 
Basuto,  ba-so'to  (Af.) 
Batanai,  ba-ta-m'  (Rus.) 
Batavia,  ba-ta'vi-a  (Java) 
Bathurst,  ba'therst  (Austral.) 
Baton  Rouge,  bat'un  rozh  (U.  S.) 
Batonya,  ba-ton'ya  (Aust.) 
Batoum,  ba-tom'  (Tur.) 
Battaglia,  bat-ta'lya  (It.) 
Baturin,  ba'tu-rin  (Rus.) 
Baxuyen,baks-u-yen'(Fr.Coch.Chi.) 
Bayazid,  bl-a-zed'  (Arm.) 
Bayeux,  ba-yeti'  (Fr.) 
Baylen.    See  Bailen. 
Bayona,  ba-yo'na  (Sp.) 
Bayonne,  ba-yon'  (Fr.) 
Bayonne,  ba-yon'ne  (Mex.) 
Bayoudouri,  ba-yo-do'ri  (Tur.) 
Bayreuth,  bl'roit  (Ger.) 
Bayuda,  ba-yo'da  (Af.) 
Bazarchik,  ba-zar'chek  (Rus.) 
Beaminster,  bem'in-ster  (Eng.) 


Beam,  ba-ai''  (Fr. ) 

Beas,  be'as  (Ind.)  r. 

Beaufort,  bo'f  or7  (Fr. );  bo'f  ort  (U.  S. ; 

Cape  Col.) 

Beaugency,  bo-zhofi-se'  (Fr.) 
Beauharnois,  bo-hai-'na  (Can.) 
Beaujolais,  bo-zho-la'  (Fr.) 
Beaulieu,  bu'li(Eng.);  bo-lyeu'(Fr.) 
Beaumaris  bo-ma'ris  (Wales) 
Beaume,  le,  le  bom  (Fr.) 
Beaumont,  bo-mon'  (Fr.) 
Beaupr^au,  bo-pra  6'  (Fr.) 
Beauvais,  bo-va'  (Fr.) 
Beauvoir,  bo-vwar'  (Fr.) 
Bechev,  ba-chav'  (Rus.) 
Becskerek,  bech-ka'rek  (Hung. ) 
B^darieux,  ba-da-re-eV  (Fr.) 
Bedfordshire,  bed'f  ord-sher  or  bed'- 

ford-shgr  (Eng.) 
Bedouin  or  Beduin,  bed'u-eu" 
Beerbhoom,  ber-bhom'  (Ind.) 
Behbehan,  be-be-han'  (Per.) 
Behrend,  ba'rent  (Prus. ) 
Behring's  Strait,  ba'ringz  strut 
Beilitskoi,  bi-lits'ko-e  (Rus.) 
Beira,  ba'e-ra  (Port.) 
Beirout  or  Beirut.     See  Beyroot. 
Beja,  ba'zha  (Port.) 
Bejapoor,  be-ja-por'  (Ind.) 
Bekes,  ba-kesh'  (Hung.) 
Belem,  ba-len'  (Port.) 
Belfast,  bel-fast'(Ir.);bel'fast  (U.S.) 
Belgaum,  bel-goum'  (Ind.) 
Belgiojoso,  bal-jo-yo'so  (It.) 
Belgradchik,  bal-grat'chek  (Tur.) 
Belgrade,  bel-grad'  (Servia) 
Belize,  bel-ez'  (Brit.  Bond.) 
Bellano,  bel-la'no  (It.) 
Belle  AUiance,  bel  al-le-ohs'  (Bel.) 
Belief  on  taine,    bel-foii-tan'   (Fr.); 

bel-fon'ten  (U.  S.) 
Belle  Isle,  bel  il  (N.  Am.) 
Bellinzona,  bel-len-tso'na  (Switz.) 
Bellunese,  bel-lb-na'za  (It.) 
Belluno,  bel-16'no  (It.) 
Belmonte,  bel-mou'te   (Sp.) ;   bel- 

mont'  (U.  S.) 

Beloochistan,  be-16-chis-tan'  (As.) 
Belorado,  be-lo-ra'TH6  (Sp.) 
Benares,  be-na'res  (Ind.) 
Benbecula,  ben-bek'yu-la  (Scot.) 
Bencoolen,  ben-kb'len  (Sumatra) 
Bendigo,  ben'di-go  (AustraL) 
Bengal,  ben-gal' (Ind  ) 
Bengazi,  beu-ga'ze  (Tripoli) 
Benguela,  ben-gala  (Af.) 
Benicarlo,be-nS  kar'16  (Sp.) 
Benin,  ben  en'  (Af.) 
Benisueff,  ba-n§-swef  (Eg.) 
Benkoelen,  ben-kb'len  (Sumatra) 
Bentheim,  bent'him  (Ger.) 
Beraun,  be-roun'  (Aust.)  r. 
Berbera,  berl>e-ra  (Af.) 
Berberino,  bar-ba-re'no  (It.) 
Berbice,  ber-bes'  (Gui.) 
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Berchtesgaden,    berch'tes-ga-den 

(Ger.) 

Beresina,  ba-ra-ze'na  (Rus.) 
Berezan,  ba-ra-zau'  (Rus.)  isl. 
Berezov,  ba-ra-zof  (Rus.) 
Bergama,  ber-ga'ma  (As.  Mi.) 
Bergamo,  bar'ga-nio  (It.) 
Bergen,  ber'gen  (Nor.) 
Bergen-op-Zoom,   bei^chen-op-zom 

(Neth.) 

Beringen,  ba'ring-en  (Switz.) 
Berkhampstead,        berkTiam-sted 

(Eng) 
Berkshire,  berk'sher  or  berk'sher 

(Eng.) 

Berlichingen,  barleCh-ing-en(Ger.) 
Berlikum,  bar'le-kum  (Neth.) 
Berlin,  bar-leu'  (Prus.) 
Bermudas,  ber-myo'daz,  isls. 
Bernera,  ber'ne-ra  (Scot.)  id. 
Berrima,  ber'ri-ma  (Austral.)  r. 
Berthier,  ber'te-a  (Can.) 
Bertischwyl,  bar'tesh-vel  (Switz.) 
Berwick,  bertk  (Scot.) 
Besanc^>n,  ba-zon-son'  (Fr.) 
Besika.ba-se'ka  (Tur.)  b. 
Bessarabia,  bes-sa-ra'bi-a  (Rus.) 
Betanzos,  be-tan'thos  (Sp.) 
B^thune,  ba-tun'  (Fr.) 
Bettona,  bet-to'na  (It.) 
Bettws,  bet'tuz  (Wales) 
Beuthen,  boi'ten  (Prus.) 
Bevedero,  be-ve-de'ro  (Arg.  Con.)  ?. 
Beveland,  ba'va-laut  (Neth.) 
Beveren,  ba've-ren  (Neth.) 
Beverwijk,  ba'ver-vik  (Neth.) 
Bevilacqua,  ba-vel-aTiwa  (It.) 
Bewdley,  bud'li  (Eng.) 
Bex,  beks  (Switz.) 
Beyra,  ba'e-ra  (Port.) 
Beyroot  or  Beirut,  Turkish  proii. 

bl'rot,  Arab.  pron.  ba'rot  (Syr.) 
Beziers,  ba-ze-a'  (Fr.) 
Bezoara,  be-zo-a'ra  (Ind.) 
Bhaugulpore,  bha-gul-por'  (Ind.) 
Bhopaul,  bho-pal'  (Ind.) 
Bhotan,  bho-tan'  (Ind.) 
Bhurtpoor,  bhurt-por'  (Ind.) 
Biafra,  bi-ii'fra  (Af.) 
Bialystok,  be-yalus-tok  (Rus.) 
Biarritz,  be-ar-rets'  (Fr.) 
Bibbiena,  bib-be-a'na  (It.) 
Bibbona,  bib-bo'na  (It.) 
Biberach,  be'be-ra6h  (Ger.) 
Bicanere,  be-ka-n5r'  (Ind.) 
Bicester,  bis'ter  (Eng.) 
Bidassoa,  be-THas-so'a  (Sp.) 
Bideford,  bid'e-ford  (Eng.) 
Bidschow,  bed-sho'  (Bohem.) 
Biecz,  byech  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Bielaia  Tserkov,  be-a-la'ya  tser-kof ' 

(Rus.) 

Bielefeld,  bele-felt  (Ger.) 
Bielgorod,  be-al 'go-rod  (Rus 
Bielitz,  be'lets  (Aust.) 


Bielo,  be-ya'16  (Rus.)  I. 
Bielo  Ozero,  be-ya'16  6-za'ro(Rus.) 
Bielsk,  be-yalsk'  (Rus.) 
Bienne,  be-en'  (Switz.)  I. 
Bienvenida,  be-en- ve -ne'THa (Sp) 
Biervliet,  ber'vlet  (Neth.) 
Biesbosch,  bes'bosch  (Neth.) 
Biggleswade,  big'glz-wad  (Eng.) 
Bihacs,  be-hach'  (Bosnia) 
Bilbao,  bel-ba'6  (Sp.) 
Biledulgerid,  bil-ed-iil-je-red'  (Af.) 
Billericay,  bil'le-ri-ka  (Eng.) 
Billiton,  bil'li-ton  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Binasco,  be-nas'ko  (It.) 
Bindrabund,  bin'dra-bund  (Ind.) 
Bingen,  beng'en  (Ger.) 
Biobio,  be-6-be'o  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Birkenfeld,  ber'ken-felt  (Ger.) 
Birkenhead,  ber'ken-hed  (Eng.) 
Birket-el-Kerun,  ber-kat'el-ka-ron" 

(Eg.) 

Birmingham,  ber'ming-am  (Eng.) 
Bisaccia,  be-sach'a  (It.) 
Bisceglie,  be-shal'ya  (It.) 
Bischweiler,  bish-vil'er  (Ger.) 
Bisignano,  be-se-nya'no  (It) 
Biskra,  bes'kra  (Af.) 
Bissagos,  bes-sa'gos  (Af.)  isls. 
Bissao,  bes-sa'6  (Af.) 
Bissayas,  bes-si'as  (Philip.) 
Biwano-Oumi,be-wa'n6-6"me(Jap.) 
Bizerta,  be-zar'ta  (Tunis) 
Bjorko,  byeur-keu  (Swe.) 
Bjorneborg,  byeur'ne-borg  (Rus.) 
Blaavand's  Hook,  blo'vand  (Den.) 
Blair-Athole,  blar-ath'61  (Scot.) 
Blairgowrie,  blar-gou'ri  (Scot.) 
Blanc,  le,  le  blon'  (Fr.)  mt. 
Blankenberghe,blan'ken-berg(Bel.) 
Blankenese,  blan-ke-na'za  (Den.) 
Blankenhain,  blang'ken-hln  (Ger.) 
Blantyre,  blan-tir"  (Scot.) 
Blaye,  bla  (Fr.) 
Blegno,  bla'nyo  (Switz.)  val. 
Bleiskwijk,  blisk'vik  (Neth.) 
Blekinge,  bla'king-e  (Swe.) 
Blenheim,   blen'im;    Germ.   pron. 

blen'him  (Bav.) 
Bleybach,  bli'bach  (Switz.) 
Bligh,  bli  (Austral.) 
Blitong,  ble'tong  (East.  Arch.) 
Blois,  biws  (Fr.) 
Blokzijl,  blok-zil  (Neth.) 
Bludenz,  blo'dents  (Aust.) 
Bobbio,  bob'be-6  (It.) 
Bobrov,  bo-brof  (Rus.) 
Bocage,  bo-kazh'  (Fr.) 
Bochetta  Pass,  bo-ket'ta  (It.) 
Bochnia,  bo6h'ne-a  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Bocholz,  bo'cholz  (Neth.) 
Bochum,  bo6h'6m  (Ger.) 
Bodensee,  bo'den-ze  (Ger.)  I. 
Boeotia,  be-6'shi-a  (Gr.) 
Bog,  bog  (Rus.)  r. 
Bogoievlensk,b6-g6'yef-lensk(Rus.) 


Bogoroditsk,  bo'go-rod-itsk  (Rus.) 
Bogorodsk,  bo'go-rodsk  (Rus). 
Bogota,  bo-go-ta'  (CoL) 
Bohemia,  bo-he'mi-a  (Aust.) 
Bbhmen,  beu'men  (Aust.) 
Bohmerwald,    beu'mer-vald    (Bo- 
hem.) 

Bohol,  bo-hol'  (Philip.) 
Bonus,  bo'lms  (Swe.) 
Bois  le  Due,  bwa  le  dflk  (Neth.) 
Boizenburg,  bo-et'sen-borg  (Ger.) 
Bojador,  bo'ya-dor  (Af.)  c. 
Bojano,  bo-ya'no  (It.) 
Bokhara,  bo-cha'ra  (Tur.) 
Bolan,  bolan  (Afg.) 
Bolivar,  bo-le-var'  (Mex.) 
Bolivia,  bo-li'vg-a  (S.  Am.) 
Bolkonskai,  bol-konslci  (Rus.) 
Bologna,  bo-16'nya  (It.) 
Bolognese,  bo-16-nya'za  (It.) 
Bolonchen,  bo-lon-chen'  (Mex.) 
Bolsena,  bol-sa'na  (It.) 
Bolsward,  bols'vard  (Neth.) 
Bolzano,  bol-tsa'no  (Aust.) 
Bomarsund,  bo'mar-sond  (Rus.) 
Bombay,  bom-ba'  (Ind.) 
Bonaire,  bo-nar'  (W.  Ind.) 
Bondeno,  bon-da'no  (It.) 
Bonhill,  bon'hil  (Scot.) 
Boni,  bo-n5'  (Celebes) 
Bonifaccio,  bo-ne-fat'cl)6  (It.) 
Bonin,  bo-nen'  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Bonito,  bo-ne'to  (It.) 
Bonnetable,  bon-ta'bl  (Fr.) 
Bonoa,  bo-no'a  (East.  Arch.) 
Boodroom,  bod-rom'  (Tur.) 
Boorhanpoor,  bor-han-poi''  (Ind.) 
Bootan,  bo-tan'  (Ind.) 
Boothia,  bbTH'i-a  (N.  Am.) 
Borabora,  bo'ra-bo"ra  (Soc.  Isls.) 
Boras,  bo'ros  (Sc.  Pen.) 
Borculo,  bor-ku-16'  (Neth.) 
Bordeaux,  bor-do'  (Fr.) 
Bordelais,  bor-de-la'  (Fr.) 
Borga,  bor'go  (Finland) 
Bormida,  bor-me'da  (It.)  r. 
Bormio,  bor'me-6  (It.) 
Borneo,  bor'ne-6  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Bornholm,  born'holm  (Swe.) 
Bornu,  bor-no'  (Af.) 
Borodino,  bo-ro-de'no  (Rus.) 
Borregaard,  boi-'re-gord  (Den.) 
Borsod,  bor'shod  (Hung.) 
Borssele,  bors'se-la  (Neth.) 
Bosna-serai,  bos-na-se-ri'  (Bosnia) 
Bosnia,  boz'ne-a 
Bosporus,  bos'po-rns  (Tur.) 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  botli'ne-a  (Rus.) 
Bottaro,  bot-ta'ro  (It.)  isl. 
Bouches-du- Rhone,  bosh'du-ron 

(Fr.) 

Boug  or  Bug,  bog  (Rus.)  r. 
Bougie,  bo-zhe'  (Alg.) 
Bougival,  bo-zhe-val'  (Fr.) 
Bouillon,  bbl-yon'  or  bo-yon'  (Bel.) 


3.  job;    y,  j/es;    TH,  tAen;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bleil,  neuf ;    n,  on;    German,  ch,  nacAt. 
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Boulac  or  Boolak,  bb-lak'  (Eg.) 

Boulganack,  bol-ga'nak  (Rus.)  r. 

Boulogne,  bb-lo'nye  (Fr.) 

Bourbon,  bbr-bon'  (Af.)  ial. 

Bourbonnais  or  Bourbonnois,  bbr- 
bon-na'(Fr.) 

Bourganeuf,  bbr-ga-neuf  (Fr.) 

Bourges,  bbrzh  (Fr.) 

Bourgoin,  bbr-gwan'  (Fr.) 

Bou-sada,  bo-sa'dii  (Alg.) 

Boussa,  bus'sa  (Af.) 

Bovernier,  bo-var-ne-a'  (Switz.) 

Boviano,  bb-ve-a'no  (It.) 

Bovino,  bo-ve'no  (It.) 

Bowdoin,  bo'deu  (U.  S.) 

Bowling,  bo'ling  (Scot.) 

Boxmeer,  boks'mar  (Neth.) 

Boxtel,  boks'tel  (Neth.) 

Boyaca,  bo-ya-ka'  (Col.) 

Brabant,  N.  and  S.,  bra'bant  or  bra- 
bant' (Xeth.) 

Bracciano,  brat-cha'no  (It.) 

Braemar,  bra-mar'  (Scot.) 

Braganza,  bra-gan'za  (Port.) 

Brahestad,  bra'ha-stat  (Bus.) 

Brahilov  or  Brahilow,  bra-he-lov' 
(Tur.) 

Brahmapootra,  bra-ma-pb'tra 
(Ind.)  r. 

Braila,  bra-e'la  (Tur.) 

Braine  1'alleud,  bran  Ial  -leu'  (Bel.) 

Braine  le  Compte,  bran  le  cont 
(Bel.) 

Brake,  bra'ke  (Ger.) 

Brambanan,  bram-ba'nan  (Java) 

Brandenburg,  bran'den-bbrg  (Prus. ) 

Brazil,  bra-zil' 

Breadalbane,  bred-al'ban  (Scot.) 

Brechin,  brech'in  (Scot.) 

Brecknockshire,  brek'nok-sher  or 
brek'nok-sher  (Eng.) 

Brecon,  bre'kon  (Eng.) 

Breda,  bra'da  (Neth.) 

Bregaglia,  bra-ga'lya  (It.) 

Bregenz,  bra' gents  (A ust.) 

Brehar,  bre'har  (Chan.  Isls.) 

Brehat,  bra-ha'  (Fr.)  isl. 

Breisgau,  bris'gou  (Ger.) 

Bremen,  bra'men  (Ger.) 

Bremerhafen,  bra'mer-ha-fen  (Ger.) 

Brescia,  bra'she-a  or  bra'sha  (It.) 

Breslau,  briis'lou  (Prus.) 

Brest,  brest  (Fr.) 

Bretagne,  bra-ta'nye  (Fr.) 

Breteuil,  bra-teu-e'lye  or  bra-te'u- 
e'ye  (Fr.) 

Briani;on,  bre-on-son' (Fr.) 

Bricquebec,  brek-bek'  (Fr.) 

Bridlington,  brid'ling-ton ;  popu- 
larly pronounced  and  often 
written  Burlington 

Brienne  le  Chateau,  bre-en'  le  sha- 
to'  (Fr.) 

Brienz,  bre'ents  (Switz.) 

Brieuc,  St.,  sail  bre-euk'  (Fr.) 


Brignolles,  bre-nyol'  (Fr.) 
Brindisi,  brgn'de-se  (It.) 
Britannia,  bri-tau'ni-a 
Brittany,  brit'ta-ni  (Fr.) 
Brives,  brev  (Fr.) 
Brixen,  brek'sen  (Aust.) 
Brixham,  briks'am  (Eng.) 
Brizina,  bre-zg'na  (Alg.) 
Brody,  bro'di  (Aust.) 
Bromley,  brum'li  (Eng.) 
Bromsgrove,  brumz'grov  (Eng.) 
Bromwich,  brum'ich  (Eng.) 
Bronnitzy,  bron-uit'zu  (Rus.) 
Brooklyn,  bruk'lin  (U.  S.) 
Broughtyferry,  bra'ti-fe-ri  (Scot.) 
Broussa,  bros'sa  (Tur.) 
Brouwershaven,    brou'verz-ha-ven 

(Neth.) 

Brozas,  bro'thas  (Sp.) 
Bruchsal,  brbfih'sal  (Ger.) 
Bruges,  bruzh  (Fr.) 
Briihl,  brul  (Ger.) 
Brunei,  bro-ni'  (Borneo) 
Briinn,  brun  (Aust.) 
Brunswick,  brunz'ik  (Ger.) 
Briix,  bruks  (Bohem.) 
Bruxelles,  brtt-sel'  (Bel.) 
Brzesc,  bzhests  (Pol.) 
Brzezany,  bzha-za'ne  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Brzozow,  bzho'zov  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Bucellas,  bo-saniis  (Port.) 
Buchan,  bu6h'an  (Scot.) 
Buchanan,    bu-kan'an,    not    byu- 

kan'an  (Scot,  and  U.  S.) 
Bucharest,  bo'cha-rest  (Roum.) 
Buchholz,  boch'holts  (Ger.) 
Biickeburg,  bu'ke-borg  (Ger.) 
Buckie,  buk'i  (Scot.) 
Buda,  bb'da;  Hungar.  pron.  bo'do 

(Hung.) 

Budukshan,  bud-uch-shan'  (As.) 
Budweis,  bod' vis  (Aust.) 
Buenaventura,      bu-e-na-ven-to'ra 

(Mex.) 

Buena  Vista,  bu-e'na  ves'ta  (Mex.) 
Buen  Ayre,  bwen  I'ra  (S.  Am.)  isl. 
Buenos  Ayres,  bn-e'nos  I'res  (S. 

Am.) 

Buffalora  Pass,  bof-fa-lo'ra  (Switz.) 
Bug  or  Boug,  bog  (Rus.)  r. 
Buggenhout,  bug'gen-hout;  French 

pron.  bug-gon-ho'  (Bel.) 
Bugulma,  bb-gul'ma  (Rus.) 
Builth,  bilth  (Wales) 
Buitenzorg,  boi'ten-zorg  (Java) 
Bujalance,  bo-cha-lan'the  (Sp.) 
Bukharia,  Little,  bb-ka're-a  (Cent. 

As.) 

Bukowina,  bo-ko-ve'na  (Aust.) 
Bulacan,  bo-la-kan'  (Philip.) 
Bulante,  bn-lan'ta  (Celebes) 
Bulgaria,  bbl-ga're-a  (Tur.) 
Bulti,  bul'te  (As.) 
Buncombe,  bungk'um  (IT.  S.) 
Bundelcund,  bun'del-kund  (Ind.) 


Bunzlau,  bonts'lou  (Prus.) 
Burdwan,  burd-wan'  (Ind.) 
Burghausen,  bbrg-houz'en  (Ger.) 
Burglen,  bur'glen  (Switz.) 
Burgos,  bor'gos  (Sp.) 
Burgundy,  ber'gun-di  (Fr.) 
Burmah,  ber'ma  (As.) 
Burntisland,  bernt-i'land  (Scot.) 
Bursa,  bor'sa(Tur.) 
Burtscheid,  bbrt-shid'  (Ger.) 
Bury,  ber"i  (Eng.) 
Buseo,  bb'sa-o  (Tur.) 
Bushire,  bb-sher'  (Per.) 
Bussaher,  bus'sa-her  (Ind.j 
Bussorah,  bus'so-rah  (Tur.) 
Buttevant,  but'te-vant  (Ir.) 
Buxtehude,  bbks-ta-hb'de  (Ger. ) 
Buyukdere,  bb-ybk-da'ra  (Tur.) 
Byen,  bu'en  (Den.)  isl. 


c. 


Cabanes,  ka-ba'nes  (Sp.) 
Cabarras,  ka-bar'ras  (U.  S.) 
Cabellos  da  Velha,  ka-bel'los  da 

vel'ya  (Braz.) 
Cabrera,  ka-bre'ra  (Sp.)  isl. 
Cabul  or  Cabool,  ka'bul  (Afg.) 
Cabulistan,  ka-bbl-is-tan'  (As.) 
Caceres,  ka-the'res  (Sp.) 
Cachao,  kach'a-6,  almost  kach'ou 

(Anam) 

Cachoeira,  ka-chb-a'e-ra  (Braz.) 
Cadiz,  ka'diz;  Span.  pron.  ka'THeth 

(Sp.) 

Caen,  kon  (Fr.) 
Caerleon,  kiir-le'on  (Eng.) 
Caermarthen,kar-mar'THen(Wales) 
Caernarvon,  kar-nar'von  (Wales) 
Cagliari,  ka'lya-re  (Sardin.) 
Cahir,  ka'er  (Ir.) 
Cahors,  ka-or1  (Fr.) 
Caicos,  ki'kos  (W.  Ind.) 
I  Cairo,  ki'ro  (Eg.) 
|  Caithness,  kath'nes  (Scot.) 
Cajamarca,  ka-cha-miir'ka  (Peru) 
Calabar,  ka-la-bar1  (Af.) 
Calaboso  or  Calabozo,  ka-la-bo'so 

(Venez.) 

Calabria,  ka-la'bre-a  (It.) 
Calahorra,  ka-la-hor'ia  (Sp.) 
Calais,  kal'is;  Fr.  pron.  ka-la'  (Fr.) 
Calamocha,  ka-la-mo'cha  (Sp.) 
Calantan,  ka-lan'tan  (Malac  ) 
Calataflmi,  ka-la  ta-fe'me  (It.) 
Calatrava,  ka-lii-tra'va  (Sp.) 
Calcutta,  kal-kut'ta  (Ind.) 
Caldeirao,  kal-da-e-roun'  (Port.) 
Caldera,  kal  de'ra  (Chile) 
Calicut,  kaai-kut  (Ind.) 
California,  kal-i-for'ni-a  (N.  Am.) 
Callao,  kal-lya'6  (Peru) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Callinger,  kal'lin-jer  (Ind.) 
Calore,  ka-16'ra  (It.)  r. 
Caltanisetta,  kal-ta-ne-sat'ta  (It.) 
Calvados,  kal-va-do'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Calw,  kalv  (Ger.) 
Calzada,  kal-tha'THa  (Sp.) 
Camacho   or   Camaxo,    ka-ma'sho 

(Braz.) 

Camargue,  ka-marg'  (Fr.) 
Camarinas,  ka-ma-re'nyas  (Sp.) 
Cambodia,  kam-bo'di-a  (East  Pen.) 
Cambray,  kon-b'ra'  (Fr.) 
Cambr^sis,  k6n-bra-ze'  (Fr.) 
Cambridge,  kam'brij  (Eng. ) 
Camenz,  ka'ments  (Ger.) 
Cameriuo,  ka-ma-re'no  (It.) 
Cameroons,  ka-me-rb'nz'  (Af.) 
Camoghe,  ka-mo'ga  (Switz.)  mt. 
Campagna,  kam-pa'nya  (It.) 
Campana,  la,  la  kam-pa'na  (Sp.) 
CampbeltonorCampbeltown,  kam'- 

bel-ton  (Scot.) 

Campeche,  kam-pe'che  (Cent.  Am.) 
Camperduin,  kam'per-doin  (Neth.) 
Campiglia,  kam-pe'lya  (It.) 
Campine,  kam-pen'  (Bel.) 
Campo  Fonnio,   kam-po  for'me-o 

(It.) 

Canaudaigua,  kan-an-da'gwa  (U.S.) 
Canara,  ka'na-ra  (Ind.) 
Candahar,  kan-da-har'  (Ind.) 
Candeish,  kan'desh  (Ind.) 
Candia,  kan'di-a  (Eur.)  id. 
Canea,  ka-ne'a  (Crete) 
Canelones,  ka-ne-16'nes  (Urug.) 
Cano    Desecho,    ka'nyo    de-se'cho 

(Braz.) 

C'antal,  kon-taT  (Fr.)  dep. 
Cantire,  kan-tir1  (Scot.) 
Canton,  kan-ton'  (China) 
Cape  Breton,  brit'un  (Can.)  isl. 
Capitanata,  ka-pe-ta-na'ta  (It.) 
Caprera,  ka-pra'ra  (It.)  isl. 
Capua,  kap'yu-a;  ItaL  pron.  ka'pu-a  , 

(It.) 

Carabobo,  ka-ra-bo'bo  (Venez.) 
Caracas,  ka-ra'kas  (S.  Am.) 
Caravaggio,  ka-ra-vad'zho  (It.) 
Carbonara,  kar-bo-na'ra  (It.)  c. 
Carcagente,  kiir-ka-6hen'te  (Sp.) 
Carcassonne,  kar-kas-son'  (Fr.) 
Cardiff,  kar'dif  (Wales) 
Cardigan,  kaVdi-gan  (Eng.) 
Cardinale,  kar-de-nii'la  (It.) 
Cardona,  kar-do'na  (Sp.) 
Carhaix,  kar-a'  (Fr.) 
Cariaco,  ka-re-a'ko  (Venez.) 
Carignano,  ka-re-nya'no  (It.) 
Ciirimata,  ka-re-ma'tS  (East.  Arch.) 
Carinhenha,  ka-re-nya'nya  (Braz.) 
Carleton,  karl'ton  (Eng.) 
Carlisle,  kar-lH'  (Eng.) 
Carlowitz,  karto-vets  (Aust. ) 
Carlscrona,  karlz-kro'na  (Swe.) 
Carlshamn,  karlzTiam  (Swe.) 


Carlsruhe,  karlz-rb'e  (Ger.) 
Carmaguola,  kiir-ma-nyo'la  (It.) 
Carniola,  kar-ne-6'la  (Aust.) 
Carnoustie,  kar-nous'ti,  often  also 

kar-nus'ti  (Scot.) 
Carntual,  karn-tyu'al  (Ir.)  mt. 
Carolina,  ka-ro-li'ua  (U.S.) 
Carpathian,   kar-pa'thi-an    (Aust.) 

mt. 

Carpentaria,   kar-pen-ta'ri-a  (Aus- 
tral.) g. 

Carrara,  kar-ra'ra  (It ) 
Cartagena,  kar-ta-che'nii  (Sp.) 
Cartago,  kar-ta'go  (Cent.  Am.) 
Casale,  ka-za'la  (It.) 
Casamanza,  ka-sa-man'za  (Af.) 
Casanare,  ka-sa-na're  (Col.) 
Casbin,  kas-ben'  (Per.) 
Cashel,  kash'el  (Ir.) 
Cashgar,  kash-gar'  (Tart.) 
Cashmere,  kash-mer'  (Ind.) 
Cassiquiari,  kas-se-ke-a're  (Venez.) 
Castagnetto,  kas-ta-nyat'to  (It.) 
Castagnola,  kas-ta-nyo'ia  (It.) 
Castambul,  kas-tam-bol'  (Tur.) 
Castellamare,  kas'tal-la-ma"ra  (It ) 
Castellon-de-la-Plano,  kas-tel'lyon- 

de-la-pla'no  (Sp.) 
Castelnau,  kas-tiil-no'  (Fr.) 
Castelnaudary,  kas-tal-no-da-re' 

(Fr.) 

Castiglione,  kas-te-lyo'na  (It.) 
Castile,  kas-teT  (Sp.) 
Castlebar,  kas-l-bar"  (Ir.) 
Castlecomer,  kas-1-ko'mer  (Ir.) 
Castleton,  kas'1-ton  (Eng.) 
Castres,  kastr  (Fr.) 
Castrojeriz,  kas-tro-6he-reth'  (Sp.) 
Catahoula  or  Catahoola,  ka-ta-ho'- 

la  (U.  S.) 

Catalonia,  ka-ta-16'ne-a  (Sp.) 
Catamarca,  ka-ta-mar'ka  (S.  Am.) 
Catania,  ka  ta'ne-a  (Sic.) 
Catanzaro,ka-tan-tsa'ro  (It.) 
Catawba,  ka-ta'ba  (U.  S.) 
Catoche,  Cape,  ka-to'che  (Cent.  Am. ) 
Cattaraugus,  kat-ta-ra'gus  (U.  S.) 
Cattaro,  kat'ta-ro  (Aust.) 
Cattegat,  kat'ta-gat  (Swe.;  Den  ) 
Caucasus,  ka'ka-sus  (Rus.) 
Caudebec,  kod-bek'  (Fr.) 
Cauquenes,  kou-ke'nes  (Chile) 
Cavan,  ka'van  (Ir.) 
Cavery,  ka've-ri  (Ind.) 
Cawnpoor,  kan-pb'r'  (Ind.) 
Caxamarca,  ka-6ha-marTca  (Peru) 
Caxoeira,  ka-sho-a'e-ra  (Braz.) 
Cayambi,  ki-am'be  (Ecuad.)  mt. 
Cayenne,  ki-en' (Fr.  Gui.) 
Cayman,  kl-man'  (W.  Ind.) 
Cayuga,  ka-yb'ga  (U.  S.) 
Ceara,  sa-a-ra'(Braz.) 
Cefalu,  che-fa-16'(Sic.) 
Celano,  cha-la'no  (It.) 
Celebes,  sel'e-bez  (East.  Arch.) 


Ceneda,  cha-na'da  (It.) 

Cenis,  se-ne';  Italian,  Cenisio,  cha- 

ne's«-o  (It.)  mt. 

Cephalonia, sef -a-16'ne  a(Ion. Islds. ) 
Ceram,  se-ram'  (East.  Arch.) 
Cerignola,  cha-re-nyo'la  (It.) 
Cerigo,  cher'e-go  (Ion.  Ifclds.) 
Cernowitz,  tsar'no-vets  (Aust.) 
Cerreto,  char-ra'to  (It.) 
Cerro  Largo,  sert-o  lai-'go  (Urug.) 
Cervera,  ther-ve'ra  (Sp.) 
Cervin,  ser-van'  (Switz.) 
Cesano,  cha-za'no(It.) 
Cette,  set  (Fr.) 

Cettinje,  set-ten'ya  fMonten.) 
Ceuta,  su'ta;  Span.  pron.  the-6'tii 

(Mar.) 

Cevennes,  sa-ven'  (Fr.) 
Ceylon,  se-16n'  (As.)  isZ. 
Chablis,  shiib-le'  (Fr.) 
Chacim,  cha-sem'  (Port.) 
Chagos,  cha'gos  (Ind.  Oc.)  isls. 
Cliagres,  cha'gi'es  (Col.) 
Chaleur  Bay,  sha-lor7  ba  (X.  Am.) 
Chalonnais,  sha-lon-na'  (Fr.) 
Chalon  sur  Sadne,  sha-lou'  sflr  son 

(Fr.) 

Cham,  cham  (Switz.) 
Chamouni  or  Chamonix,  sha-mo-ne' 

(Switz.) 

Champagne,  shon-pa'nye  (Fr.) 
Champlain,  sham-plan'  (Can. ;  U.S. ) 
Chandernagore,      chan-der-na-gor' 

(Ind.) 

Chantibun,  chan-ti-bun'  (Siam) 
Chantilly,shon-tel-lye'orshon-te-ye' 

(Fr.) 

Chapala,  cha-pa'la  (Mex.) 
Charente,  sha-ront'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Charleroi,  shai-1-rwa'  (Bel.) 
Charlotte  Amalie,shar-lot'  a-ma'le-a 

(W.  Ind.) 
Charlottenburg,  shar-lot'ten-bb'rg 

(Prus.) 

Chartres,  shartr  (Fr.) 
Chartreuse,  shar-treuz'  (Fr.) 
Charysh,  cha-resh'  (Sib.)  r. 
Chasseron,     shas-se-ron.'     (Switz. ) 

mt. 

Chatauque,  sha-taTcwe  (U.  S.) 
Chateau   Thierry,  slia-to'  te-ar-re' 

(Fr.) 

Chateaubriant,  sha-to-bre-on'  (Fr  ) 
Chatelet,  shat-la' (Fr. ;  Bel.) 
Chatellerault,  sha-tel-ro'  (Fr.) 
Chatham,  chat' am  (Eng.) 
Chatillon,  sha-tel-lyon'  or  sha-te- 

yoh'  (Fr.) 

Chatkara,  chat-ka'ra  (Rus.) 
Chaudiere,  sho-de-ai-'  (U.  S.) 
Chautauqua,  sha-ta'kwa  (U.  S.) 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  La,  la  shb  de  foil 

(Switz.) 

Chaves,  sha-vas'  (Port.) 
i  Cheadle,  che'dl  (Eng.) 


j.job;    y,  j/es;    TH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bl<&,  neuf;    n,  on;    German,  6h,  nac/it. 
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Chedabucto  Bay,  she-da-buk'to  ba 

(N.  Scot.) 

Chekiang,  che-ki-ang'  (China) 
Cheltenham,  chel' ten-am  (Eng.) 
Chelyuskin,  chel-yus'kin  (Sib.) 
Chemnitz,  cham'nets  (Ger.) 
Ohenango,  she-nang'go  (U.  S.) 
Chenaub,  che-nab'  (Ind.)  r. 
Cherasco,  cha-ras'ko  (It.) 
Cherbourg,  sher-borg'  (Fr.) 
Cheribon,  che'ri-bon  (Java) 
Cherokee,  che-ro-ke'  (U.  S.) 
Cherson,  Cher-son'  (Rus.) 
Chertsey,  chert'se  (Eng.) 
Chesapeake,  ches'a-pek  (U.  S.) 
Cheskaya,  ches-ki'a  (Rus.) 
("hesuncook,  che-sun'kok  (U.  S.)  I. 
Chetimaches,chet-i-mach'izorshet- 

mash'(U.  S.) 

Cheveney,  shav-na'  (Switz.) 
Cheviot,  che'vi-ot  (Scot.)  mt. 
Cheyenne,  shi-en'  (U.  S.) 
Chiana,  ke-a'na  (It.) 
Chiapas,  che-a'pas  (Mex.) 
Chiavari,  ke-a-va're  (It.) 
Chiavenna,  ke  a-van'na  (It.) 
Chicago,  shi-ka'go  (U.  S.) 
Chicapee  or  Chicopee,  chik-a-pe' 

(U.  S.) 

Chichen  Itza,  che-chen'et-sa'(Mex.) 
Chichester,  chi'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Chiclana,  che-klii'na  (Sp.) 
Chicot,  she'ko  (U.  S.) 
Chiem-See,  che'em-za  (Bav.) 
Chiens,  Isle  aux,  el  6  she-an  (N. 

Amer.)  isl. 
Chiete,  ke-a'ta  (It.) 
Chievres,  she-avr'  (Bel.) 
Chihuahua,  che-wii'wa  (Mex.) 
Chile,  chil'e;  Span.  pron.  che'le  (S. 

Amer.) 

Chilka,  chil-ka'  (Ind.) 
Chilian,  chel-yan'  (Chile) 
Chillecothe,  chil-le-koth'e  (U.  S.) 
Chillianwalla,      chil-li-an-waTla 

(Ind.) 

Chiloe,  che-16-e'  (Chile) 
Chiltepeque,  chel-te-pe'ke  (Mex.) 
Chimalapan,  che-ma-la'pan  (Mex.) 
Chimborazo,  chim-bo-ra'so ;  Span. 

pron.  chem-bo-ra'tho  (S.  Am.) 
Chinandega,  che-nan-de'ga  (Mex. ) 
Chinchaycocha,  chen-chi-ko'cha 

(Peru) 

Chinchilla,  chen-chel'lya  (Sp.) 
Chingleput,  ching-gel-put'  (Ind.) 
Chinsurah,  chin-so'ra  (Ind.) 
Chioggia,  ke-6j'a(It.) 
Chippenham,  chip'pen-am  (Eng.) 
Chippeway,  chip'pe-wa  (U.  S.) 
Chiquimula,    che-k6-mo'la    (Cent. 

Am.) 

Chiquitos,  che-ke'tos  (Bol.) 
Chiriqui,  che-re-ke"  (Cent.  Am.) 
Chitteldroog,  chit-tel-drog'  (Ind.) 


Chittoor,  chit- tor'  (Ind.) 
Chiusa,  ke-6'za  (It.) 
Chiva.    See  Khiva. 
Chlumetz,  chlo'mets  (Aust.) 
Chobe,  cho'ba  (Af.)  r. 
Choco,  cho'ko  (Col.) 
Cholula,  cho-16'la  (Mex.) 
Chotzen,  chot'sen  (Aust.) 
Christiauia,  kres-te-a'ne-a  (Nor.) 
Cliristiansand,         kres'te-iin-sand 

(Nor.) 

Christiansoe,  kres'te-an-seu  (Den.) 
Christiuehamii,        kris-te'ne-ham 

(Swe.) 

Chrudim,  chro'dem  (Bohem.) 
Chudleigh,  clmd'li  (Eng.) 
Chuquisaca,  cho-ke-sa'ka  (S.  Am.) 
Chur,  fihor  (Switz.) 
Chusan,  cho-slin'  (China) 
Cianciana,  chiin  cliii'ua  (Sic.) 
Cibao,  se-ba'6  (Hayti)  mt. 
Cilicia,  si-li'shi-a  (As.) 
Cimbrishamn,  sem'bres-ham  (Swe.) 
Cimone,  che-mo'na  (It.) 
Cincinnati,  siu-sin-na'ti  (U.  S.) 
Ciney,  se-na'  (Bel.) 
Cinque  Ports,  sink  ports  (Eng.) 
Cintra,  sen'tra  (Port.) 
Ciotat,  se-6-tii'  (Fr.) 
Circassia,  ser-ka'she-a  (Rus.) 
Cirencester,si'ren-ses-ter;popularly 

sis'e-ter  (Eng.) 

Citta  Nuova,  chet-ta'  nwa'va  (It.) 
Citta  Vecchia,  chet-tii'vak'ke-a(It.) 
Ciudad   Real,   the-6-THa?H'  re-al' 

(Mex.) 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,   the-o-THaTH  ro- 

THre-go  (Sp.) 
Civita  Vecchia,  che-ve-tii'  vak'ke-a 

(It.) 
Clachnaharry,        klach '  na  -  bar  -  ri 

(Scot.) 

Clagenfurt,  klii'gen-fbrt  (Aust.) 
Clapham,  klap'am  (Eng.) 
Clara,  Santa,  siin'ta  kla'ra  (Sp.) 
Clarens,  klil-roiV  (Switz.) 
Clausenburg,  klou'zen-borg  (Aust.) 
Clermont,    klar-mon'    (Fr.);   kler- 

mont'  (U.  S.) 
Cleves,  klevz;  German,  Kleve,  pron. 

kla'va  (Ger.) 

Clitheroe,  kli'the-ro  (Eng.) 
Clogher,  klo'cher  (Ir.) 
Clonakilty,  klon-a-kil'ti  (Ir.) 
Clones,  klonz  (Ir.) 
Clomnel,  klon-mel'  (Ir.) 
Cloud,  St.,  san  klij  (Fr.) 
Clusone,  klo-zo'na  (It.)  r. 
Clutha,  klo'tha  (N.  Zd.)  r. 
Clyde,  klid  (Scot.) 
Coahuila,  ko-a-we'la  (Mex.) 
Coatzacoalco,    k6-at'sa-ko-al"ko 

(Mex.)  r. 

Cobija,  ko-be'6ha  (Bol.) 
Coblenz,  k6T)lents  (Ger.) 


Cochabamba,  ko-cha-bam'ba  (Bol.) 
Cochin,  ko'chin  (lad.) 
Coel,  ko-el'  (Ind.) 
Coeymans,  kwe'manz  (U.  S.) 
Coggeshall,  kog'ges-hal  (Eng.) 
Cognac,  ko-nyiik'  (Fr.). 
Coimbatoor,  ko-im-bU-tor'  (Ind.) 
Coimbra,  ko-em'bra(Port.) 
Coire,  kwar  (Switz.) 
Cojedes,  ko-che'des  (Venez.) 
Colchagua,  kol-cha'gwa  (Cliile) 
Colchester,  kol'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Coleraine,  kol-rau'  (Ir.) 
Colima,  ko-le'ma  (Mex.) 
Collin,  kol'len  (Bjhem.) 
Colne,  koln(Eng.) 
Cologne,  ko-16n'  (Ger.) 
Colombia,  ko-lom'bi-a  (S.  Am.) 
Colombo,  ko-lom'bo  (Ceylon) 
Colonia,  ko-16'ne-a  (Urug.) 
Colonsay,  kol'on-sa  (Scot.) 
Colorado,  kol-6-ra-do  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Comayagua,  ko-ma-ya'gwa  (S.  Am.) 
Combaconum,      kom-bii-ko'num 

(Ind.) 

Comorin,  ko'mo-rin  (Ind.) 
Comorn,  ko-morn'(Hung.) 
Comoro,  ko-mo'ro  (Ind.  Oc.)  isls. 
Compostella,  kom-pos-tel'lya  (Sp.) 
Concan,  kon-kan'  (Ind.) 
Concepcion,  kon-sep-se-6n'  (N.  and 

S.  Amer.) 

Conchagua.kon-cha'gwa  (Cent.  Am . ) 
Conecocheague,      kon-e-ko-ches' 

(U.  S.) 

Conegliano,  ko-na-lya'no  (It.) 
Congaree,  kong'ga-re  (U.  S.) 
Congleton,  kong'gel-ton  (Eng.) 
Congo,  kong'go  (Af.) 
Conjeveram,  kon-je-ve-ram'  (Ind.) 
Connaught,  kon-naf  (Ir.) 
Connecticut,  kon-net'i-kut  (U.  S.) 
Connemara,  kon-ne-ma'ra  (Ir.) 
Conrochite,  kon-ro-che'ta  (Braz.) 
Coomassie,  ko-mas'si  (Af.) 
Coorg,  korg  (Ind.) 
Copan,  ko-pan'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Copenhagen,  ko-pen-ha'gen  (Den.) 
Copiapo,  ko-pe-a-po'  (S.  Am.) 
Coppet,  kop-pa'  (Switz.) 
Coquet,  kok'et  (Eug.)  r. 
Coquimbo,  ko-kem'bo  (S.  Am.) 
Corangamite,  ko-rang'ga-met  (Aus- 
tral.) I. 

Corbeil,  kor-ba'e  (Fr.) 
Corcovado,  kor-ko-va'do  (S.  Am.) 
Cordillera,  kor-del-ye'ra  (S.   Am.) 

mts. 

Cordoba  or  Cordova,  kor'do-va  (Sp.) 
Corea,  ko-rS'a  (As.) 
Corfu,  kor-fo'  (Gr.)  isl. 
Coringa,  ko-ring'ga  (Ind.) 
Corinth,  ko'rinth  (Gr.) 
Corneto,  kor-na'to  (It.) 
Cornwall,  korn'wal  (Eng.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull:  oil.  pound;  ch,  cftain;  g,  go; 
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Coronata,  ko-ro-na'ta  (Aust.)  isl. 
Corpach,  kor'pach  (Scot.) 
Corregaum,  kor-re-gam'  (Ind.) 
Corrientes,  kor-rS-en'tes(Arg.  Con.) 
Cortona,  kor-to'na  (It.) 
Corunna,  ko-run'na;  Span.  Corufia, 

ko-ro'nya  (Sp.) 
Cosenza,  ko-san-tsa  (It.) 
Cosseir,  kos-sa'er  (Af.) 
Cossimbazar,  kos-sim-ba-zar'  (Ind.) 
Cotopaxi,  ko-to-pak'se  (S.  Am.) 
Coorbevoie,  korb-vwa'  (Fr.) 
Courland,  kor'llind  (Rus.) 
Courtray,  kb'r-tra'  (BeL) 
Coutances,  ko- tons'  (Fr.) 
Coventry,  kuv'en-tri  (Eng.) 
Covilhao,  ko-vel-youn'  (Port.) 
Covington,  kuv'ing-ton  (Eng.  and 

U.S.) 

Cowes,  kouz  (Eng.) 
Coxim,  ko-shem'  (Braz.) 
Cracow  or  Krakow,  kra-kou'(Aust.) 
Craon,  kra-6n'  (Fr.) 
Creich,  krich  (Eng.) 
Cremona,  kra-mo'na  (It.) 
Crescentino,  kra-shan-te'no  (It.) 
Creuzot,  kreu-zo'  (Fr.) 
Crewe,  kro  (Eng.) 
Crickhowell,  krik-ho'el  (Wales) 
Crieff,  kref  (Scot.) 
Crimea,  kri-me'a  (Rus.) 
Crimmitschau,      krem'met-shou 

(Ger.) 

Ciistoval,San,san  kres'to-val  (ilex.) 
Croagh  Patrick,  kro'ach  pat'rik  (Ir.) 
Croatia,  kro-a'shi-a  (Aust. ;  Tur.) 
Cromarty,  krom'er-ti  (Scot.) 
Cronstadt,  kron'stat  (Rus. ) 
Croze t,  kro-zet'  (Ind.  Oc.)  isls. 
Cruz  del  Seybo,  Sta.,  san'ta  krb's  del 

sa'e-bo  (Hayti) 
Csongrad,  chon'grad  (Hung.) 
Cuddalore,  kud-da-lor'  (Ind.) 
Cuenca,  ku-en'ka  (Sp.) 
Cuernavaca,  ku-er-na-va'ka  (Mex.) 
Culebra,  ko-la'bra  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Culiacan,  ko-le-a-kan'  (Mex.) 
Culloden,  kul-lod'en  (Scot.) 
Cumana,  ko-ma-na'  (Venez.) 
Cumino,  ko-me'no  (Medit.)  isl. 
Cundinamarca,    kbn-de-na-mar'ka 

(Col.) 

Cupar,  ku'per  (Scot.) 
Curasao  (Span.),orCura9oa(DutchX 

ko-ra-sa'6,or  ko-ra-so'a  (W.  Ind.) 
Curico,  ko-re  ko'  (Chile) 
Curzola,  kor-dzola  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
Cutch,  kuch(Ind.) 
Cuttack,  kut'tak  (Ind.) 
Cuxhaven,  kb'ks'ha-fen  (Ger.) 
Cuyaba,  ko-ya-ba'  (Braz.) 
Cuyahoga,  ki-a-ho'ga  (U.  8.) 
Cuzco,  kos'ko  (Peru) 
Cyclades,  sikla-dez  (Gr.)  isls. 
Czarnowo,  char-no'vo  (Poland) 


Czaslau,  chaslou  (Aust.) 
Czenstochov,  chan-sto'chov  (Rus.) 
Czernowitz,     char-no'vets    (Aust. 

Bukow.) 
Czortkow,  chort'kov  (Aust.  Gal.) 


D. 


Daelen,  dalen  (Bel.) 
Daghestan,  da-ges-tan'  (Rus.) 
Dagoe,  da'geii  (Rus.)  isl. 
Dahlen,  da'len  (Ger.) 
Dahomey,  da-ho'mi  (Af.) 
Dakota,  da-ko'ta  (U.  S.) 
Dalarne,  dU-lar'na  (Swe.) 
Dalaro,  da'la-reu  (Swe.) 
Dalecarlia,  da  la-kar'le-a  (Swe.) 
Dalhousie,  dal-hb'zi  (Scot.) 
Dalkeith,  dal-keth'  (Scot.) 
Dalkey,  dal'ke  (Ir.) 
Dalmally,  dal-mal'li  (Scot.) 
Dalmatia,  dal-ma'shi-a 
Dairy,  dal-ri'  (Scot.) 
Dal  ton,  dal'ton  (Eng.) 
Damarus,  da'ma-rus  (Af.; 
Damascus,  da-mas'kus  (Tur.) 
Damietta,  da-mi-et'ta  (Eg.) 
Dampier's  Archipelago,  Group,  and 

Strait,  dam'perz  (AustraL) 
Danakil,  da-na-kel'  (Af.) 
Dangra-yum    Nor,    dang'gra-yum 

nor  (As.)  I. 

Danilov,  da'ne-lov  (Rus.) 
Dankali,  dan-ka-le'  (Af.)  tn. 
Dannemora,  da-na-mo'ra  (Swe.) 
Danzig,  dan'tsech  (Prus.) 
Darabjerd,  da'rab-jerd  (Pers.) 
Dardanelles,  dar-da-nelz'  (Tur.) 
Dar-es-Salaam,  dar-es-sa-lam'  (Af. ) 
Dartur,  dar-fdr'  (Af.) 
Dariel,  da-re-el'  (Rus.) 
Darien,  da're-en  (S.  Am.) 
Darjiling,  dar-jeling  (Ind.) 
Darlaston,  dar'las-ton  (Eng.) 
Darlington,  darting-ton  (Eng.) 
Darwar,  dar-wai-'  (Ind.) 
Dauphin^,  do-fe-na'  (Fr.) 
Daventry,    da'ven-tri ;    j'opularly, 

dan'tre  (Eng.) 
Davos,  da-vos'  (Switz.) 
Dawalagiri,  da-wa-la-ge'r6  (Nepal) 
Da  war,  da- way  (Afg.) 
Deakovar,  da-ak-6-var' (Aust.) 
Debaia,  Ed,  ed  de-bi'a  (Af.) 
Debreczin,  da-bre'tsen  (Hung.) 
Decatur,  de-ka'ter  (U.  S.) 
Decazeville,  de-kaz-vel'  (Fr.) 
Dees,  daz  (Aust.) 
Delagoa  Bay,  de-la-go'a  ba  (Af.) 
Delaware,  del'a-war  (N.  Am.) 
Del^mont,  de-la-met'  (Switz.) 
Delfzijl,  delf'zH  (Neth.) 


Delgada  Point,  del-ga'da  (Azores) 
Delhi,  del'i  (Ind.) ;  del-hi'  (U.  S.) 
Delitzsch,  de-l6ch'  (Prus.) 
Delos,  de'los  (Gr.) 
Delphi,  del'fi  (Gr.) 
Demavend,  de'ma-vend  (Per.) 
Denibea,  dem'be-a  (Abyss.)  I. 
Demerara,  de-me-ra'ra  (S.  Am.) 
Demir-hissar,  da-mer-hes-sar'(Tur.) 
Demoticos,  de-mo'ti-kos  (Tur.) 
Denbigh,  denl>i  (Wales) 
Dendera,  den'de-ra  (Eg.) 
Dendermonde,       den-der-mon'de 

(Bel.) 

Denia,  da-ne'a  (Sp. ) 
Deniliquin,  de-nil'i-kwin  (N.  S.  W.) 
Denis,  St.,  san  de-ne'  (Fr.) 
Dent  de  Midi,  don  de  me-de'  (Switz.) 
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D'Entrecasteaux,      don-tr-kas-to' 

(Austral.) 

Depeyster,  de-pls'ter  (Pac.  Oc.)isls. 
Deptford,  det'ford  (Eng.) 
Derag,  Ben,  de'rag  (Scot.)  mt. 
Dera   Ghazi   Khan,   da'ra   gha-ze' 

khan  (Afg.) 
Dera  Ismail  Khan,  da'ra  es-ma-el' 

khan  (Afg.) 

Derecske,  da-rach'ka  (Hung.) 
Desaguadero,    da-sa-gwa-de'ro   (S. 

Am) 

Deseada,  de-se-a'da  (W.  Ind.)tsi. 
Deseret,  des-er-et'  (U.  S.) 
Desertas,  da-zer'tas  (A.  Ocean)  isls. 
Desful,  dez-fbl'  (Pers.) 
D6sirade,  da-ze-rad'  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Des  Moines,  de  moin'  (U.  S.) 
Despoblado,  des-po-bla'TH6(S.  Am.) 
Despoto-Dagh,  des-po'to-dag  (Tur.) 
Dessau,  des'sou  (Prus.) 
Detroit,  de-troit'  (U.  S.) 
Dettingen,  det'ting-en(Ger. ;  Switz.) 
Deutz,  doits  (Ger.) 
Deux  Fonts,  deti  pon  (Ger.) 
Deventer,  dev'en-ter  (Neth.) 
Devizes,  de-vi'zez  (Eng.) 
Devon,  de'von  (Eng.) 
Dewsbury,  dyoVbe-ri  (Eng.) 
Dhalac,  dha-lak'  (Red  Sea)  isl. 
Dharwar,  dhar-war"  (Ind.) 
Dhofar,  dho-far' (Ar.) 
Diablerets,  de-a-ble-ra'  (Switz.) 
Diadin,  de-a-den'  (Arm en.) 
Diamantino,  de-a-man-te'no  (Braz.) 

r. 

Diana,  de-a'na  (Rus.) 
Diarbekir,  de-ar'ba  k5r  (Tur  ) 
Die,  de  (Fr.) 
Di6,  de  a'(Fr.) 
Diego,  de-e'go  (Mex  ) 
Dieppe,  de-ep'  (Fr.) 
Diest,  dest  (Bel.) 
Dieu,  deeu  (Fr.)  isl. 
Digne,  de'ny6  (Fr.) 
Digny,  de-nye'  (Fr.) 


j.job;    y,  yes;    TH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vfle,  but;    bleti,  nelif;    n,  on.     German,  ch,  nac/it. 
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Digoin,  de-gwau'  (Fr.) 
Dijon,  de-zhon'  (Fr.) 
Dillengen,  del'leng-en  (Ger.) 
Dilolo,  di-lo'16  (Af.)  I. 
Dinagepoor  or  Dinajpur,  di-naj'pbr" 

(Ind.) 

Dinapoor,  de-na-por'  (Ind.) 
Dingwall,  ding'wal  (Scot.) 
Dinkelsbuhl,  denTielz-bul  (Ger.) 
Dios  Gyor,  de-osh'  dyeiir  (Hiing.) 
Dippoldiswalde,  dep-p61'des-val"de 

(Ger.) 

Dissentis,  dis'sen-tes  (Switz.) 
Diu,  de-o'  (Ind.)/<.  and  isl. 
Dixcove,  diks'kov  (Af.) 
Dixmude,  diks-mud'  (BeL) 
Dizier,  de-ze-a'  (Fr.) 
Dmitrov,  dme-trov'  (Rus.) 
Dmitrovsk,  dme-trovsk'  (Rus.) 
Dnieper,ne'per;Russ.pron.dnyep'er 

(Rus.) 
Dniester,  nes'ter;  Russ.pron.dnyes'- 

ter  (Rus.) 
Doab,  do'ab  (Ind.) 
Doboka,  do-bo'ko  (Transyl.) 
Dobral,  do-bral'  (Tur.) 
Dobrudsha,  do-brod'sha  (Tur.) 
Dobrzyn,  dob'zhin  (Rus.  Pol.) 
Doce,  do'sa  (Braz.)  r. 
Dochart,  dofih'art  (Scot.)  I. 
Doekum,  do'kum  (Neth.) 
Doesburg,  doz'burg  (Neth.) 
Doetinchem,  do'tin-Chem  (Neth.) 
Dogliani,  do-lya'ne  (It.) 
Dognacska,  dog-nach'ko  (Hung.) 
Dolgelly,  dol-gel'li  (Wales) 
Dolores,  do-16'res  (Sp.  and  Am.) 
Domdidier,  don-de-de-a'  (Switz.) 
Domfront,  don-fron'  (Fr.) 
Domingo,    San,    san    do-meug'go 

(Hayti) 

Dominica,  dom-i-ne'ka  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Domo  d'Ossola,  do'mo  dos'so-la  (It.) 
Domremy,  don-ra-me' (Fr.) 
Donaghadee,  do-na-6ha-dG'  (Ir.) 
Donau  (Danube),  do'nou  (Ger.)  r. 
Donaueschingen,  do-nou-esh'ing-en 

(Ger.) 

Donauworth,  do'nou-veurt  (Ger.) 
Doncaster,  dong'kas-ter  (Eng.) 
Dondrah,  don'dra  (Ceylon)  c. 
Donegal,  don'e-gal  (Ir.) 
Doneraile,  don-er-al'  (Ir.) 
Dongola,  dong'go-la  (Af.) 
Donnab'e,  don'na-eu-e  (Nor.) 
Donzenac,  don-ze-nak'  (Fr.) 
Doornspijk,  dorn'spik  (Neth.) 
Dora  Baltea,  do'ra  bal-ta'a  (It.)  r. 
Dorama,  do-ra'ma  (Ar.) 
Dora  Ripaira,  do'ra  re-pa'e-ra  (It.)  r. 
Dorat,  Le,  le  do-ra'  (Fr.) 
Dordogne,  dor-do'nye  (Fr.)  dep. 
Dordrecht,  dor'drefiht  (Neth.) 
Dorgali,  dor-ga'le  (It.) 
Dornoch,  dor'noch  (Scot.) 


Dorogh,  do-rog'  (Hung.) 
Dorogoboozh  or  Dorogobouj,do-ro- 

go-bozh'  (Rus.) 
Dortmund,  dort'mont  (Ger.) 
Dotis,  do'tesh  (Hung.) 
Douarnenez,  do-ar-ne-na'  (Fr.) 
Douay,  do-a'  (Fr.) 
Doubovka,  db'-bof'ka  (Rus  ) 
Doubs,  do  (Fr.) 
Dou6,  do-a'(Fr.) 
Douglas,  dug'las  (I.  of  Man) 
Doullens,  dbl-lon'  (Fr.) 
Douro,   do'ro,  Port.  pron.  do'u-ro 

(Port.) 

Dovrefjeld,  do'vre-fyel  (Nor.) 
Dowlatabad,  dou-la-ta-bad'  (Ind.) 
Draa,  dra'a  (Syr.) 
Draaby,  dro'bu  (Den.) 
Dragonera,  dra-go-ne'ra  (Sp.)  isl. 
Dragor,  dra'geur  (Den.) 
Draguignan,  dra-ge-nyon'  (Fr.) 
Drave,    drav   or    drav;    Slavonic 

Drava,  dra'va  (Aust.)  r. 
Drenthe,  dren'ta  (Neth.) 
Dreux,  drea  (Fr.) 
Driffleld,  drif'feld  (Eng.) 
Drogheda,  dro'che-da  (Ir.) 
Drohobycz,  dro'ho-bech(Aust.  Gal.) 
Dromore,  dro-mor'  (Ir.) 
Drontheim,     dront'him     (German 

name  of  Throndhjem) 
Droylsden,  droilz'den  (Eng.) 
Drumsna,  drumz'na  (Ir.) 
Dubois,  du-boi'  or  du-bois'  (U.  S.) 
Dubrovna,  do-brov'na  (Rus.) 
Dubuque,  du-bb'k'  (U.  S.) 
Duero,  du-e'ro  (Sp.)  r. 
Duida,  du-e'da  (S.  Am. )  mt. 
Duisburg,  do-es-borg'  (Ger.) 
Duiveland,  doi've-lant  (Neth.) 
Duiven,  doi'ven  (Neth.) 
Dulce,  dol'sa  or  dbl'tha  (Mex.)  g. 

and  I. 

Dulcigno,  dol-che'nyo  (Monten.) 
Duhvich,  dul'ich  (Eng.) 
Dumaresq,  du-ma-resk' (Austral.)r. 
Dumbarton,  dum-bar'ton  (Scot.) 
Dumfries,  dum-fres'  (Scot.) 
Diina,  du'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Diinaburg,  du'na-borg  (Rus.) 
Dunblane,  dun-blan'  (Scot.) 
Dundalk,  dun-dak'  (Ir.) 
Dundas,  dun-das'  (Can.) 
Dundee,  dun-de'  (Scot.) 
Dunfermline,  dun-ferm'lin  (Scot.) 
Dungarvan,  dun-gar' van  (Ir.) 
Dungeness,  dunj-nes'  (Eng.)  c. 
Dungiven,  dun-giv'en  (Ir.) 
Dunkeld,  dun-keld'  (Scot.) 
Dunkirk,  dun'kerk  (Fr.) 
Dunmanway,  dun-man' wa  (Ir.) 
Dunnamaragh,    dun-na-ma-rach' 

(Ir.) 

Duntocher,  dun-toch'er  (Scot.) 
Dunwich,  dun'ich  (Eng.) 


Durance,  du-rons'  (Fr.) 
Durango,  do-ran'go  (Sp. ;  Mex.) 
Durazno,  db-ras'no  (Urug.) 
Durban,  dei-'ban  (Natal) 
Durham,  dur'am  (Eng.) 
Durlach,  doi-'lach  (Ger.) 
Diisseldorf,  dus'sel-dorf  (Ger.) 
Dvina,  dve'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Dych-tau,  dech'tou  (Caucasus) 
Dyle,  del  (Bel.) 
Dysart,  di'zert  (Scot.) 
Dzoongaria,  dzbn-ga'ri-a  (As.) 


E. 


Eaglesham,  e'glz-ham  (Scot.) 
Ebeltoft,  a'bel-toft  (Den.) 
Ebersfeld,  e'berz-felt  (Ger.) 
Ebesfalva,  a-besh-fol'vo  (Aust.) 
Ebro,  e'bro;  Span.  pron.  a'bro  (Sp.) 
Ecclefechan,  ek-kl-fe6h'an  (Scot.) 
Echelles,  Les,  laz  a-shel'  (Fr.) 
Echmiadzin,ech-mi-ad'zin(Armen.) 
Echt,  echt  (Neth.) 
Echuca,  e-cho'ka  (Austral.) 
Ecija,  e'the-cha  (Sp.) 
Eckmiihl,  ek'mul  (Ger.) 
Ecouen,  a-ko-oii'  (Fr.) 
Ecrehou   Rocks,   e-ker-hii'   (Chan. 

Islds.) 

Ecuador,  e-kwa-dor'  (S.  Am.) 
Edam,  a-dam'  (Neth.) 
Bday,  e'da  (Scot.)  isl. 
Edgecumbe,  ej'kum  (N.  Z.) 
Edgware,  ej'war  (Eng.) 
Edinburgh,   ed'in-bu-ru  or  ed'en- 

bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Edirne,  a'der-na  (Tur  ) 
Edisto,  ed'is-to  (U.  S.) 
Edmonton,  ed'mon-ton  (Eng.) 
Edreneh,  ed're-ne  (Tur.) 
Eelde,  al'de  (Neth.) 
Efat,  a'fat  (Af.) 
Egeri,  eg'e-re  (Switz.) 
Egersund,  a'ger-sond  (Nor.) 
Egina,  e-ji'na  (Gr.) 
Eglisau,  eg'li-zou  (Switz.) 
Egripo,  eg'ri-po  (Gr.) 
Ehrenbreitstein,       a. -Ten-  brit'stin 

(Ger.) 

Eibenstock,  i'ben-stok  (Ger.) 
Eichstadt,  Ich'stet  (Ger.) 
Eig,  eg  or  eg'  (Scot.)  isl. 
Eijerland,  i'er-lant  (Neth.) 
Eil,  Loch,  loch  el  (Scot.) 
Eilau,  i'lou  (Ger.) 
Eimeo,  i'rne-6  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Einsiedeln,  in-ze'deln  (Switz.) 
Eisenach,  i'ze-nafih  (Ger. ) 
Eisleben,  is'la-ben  (Ger.) 
Ekaterinburg,    ya-ka'ta-ren-borg 

(Rus.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Ekaterinodar,  ya  -  ka  -  ta  -  ren'6  -  dar 

(Rus.)ft. 
Ekaterinoslav,  ya-l::i-ta-ren-6-slav' 

(Rus.) 
Ekerbe,  a-ke-reti/e  (3.  of  Bothnia) 

isl. 

Ekowe,  ech'6-we  (S.  Af.) 
Eksjb,  ak'sheu  (Swe.) 
El-Ahsa,  el-ah-sa'  (Ar.) 
El-Araisch,  el-a-rish'  (Mar.) 
Elbe,  elb;  Ger.  pron.  el'be  (Ger.)  r. 
Elberfeld,  el'ber-felt  (Ger.) 
Elbeuf,  al-be~uf'(Fr.) 
Elbingerode,  el'beng-e-rb"de  (Ger.) 
Elbrouz,  el'brbz  (Rus.)wi(. 
Elburg,  el'burg  (Neth.) 
Elburz,  el-bbrz'  (Per.)  mt. 
Elchiugen,  el'ching-en  (Ger.) 
El  Dorado,  el  do-ra'do  (U.  S.) 
Elephanta,  el-e-fan'ta  (Ind.) 
Eleusis,  e-lyb'sis  (Gr.)  6. 
Eleuthera,  e-lyb'the-ra(W.  Ind.)isJ. 
Elfkarleby,  alf-kai'la-bu  (Swe.) 
Elfvedal,  al'va-dal  (Swe.) 
Elis,  e'lis  (Gr.) 

Elizabetpol,  ya-le-za-vet-pol'  (Rus.) 
El-Khargeh,  el-char'ge  (Eg.) 
Ellesmere,  elz'mer  (Eng.) 
Ellora,  el-16'ra  (Ind.) 
Ellwangen,  al-vang'en  (Ger.) 
Elmina,  el-me'na  (Af.) 
Klmshorn,  elmz'horn  (Den.) 
Elne,  eln  (Fr.) 
Elsinore,  el'se-nor  (Den.) 
Eltham,  elf  am  (Eng.) 
Ely,  e'li(Eng.) 
Elze,  el'tse  (Ger.) 
Embrun,  on-brun'  (Fr.) 
Emmerich,  em'me-rech  (Ger.) 
Empoli,  am'po-le  (It.) 
Enara,  e-na'ra  (Rus.) 
Enarea,  e-na-re'a  (Af.) 
Endracht's  Land,  en'drachts  land 

(Austral.) 

Engadin,  en'ga-den  (Switz.) 
Engelberg,  eng'el-berg  (Switz.) 
Enghien,  on-ge-an'  (Belg.) 
England,  ing'gland 
Enkhuizen,  enk-hoi'zen  (Neth.) 
Enkoping,  en'tye"up-ing  (Swe.) 
Enniscorthy,  en-nis-kor'THi  (Ir.) 
Enniskillen,  en-nis-kil'len  (Ir.) 
Enriquillo,  en-re-keTlyb  (Hayti)  I. 
Enschede,  en-scha'de  (Neth.) 
Entlebuch,  ent'le-boch  (Switz.) 
Entraigues,  on-trag'  (Fr.) 
Entrecasteaux,     d',    don-tr-kas-to' 

(N.  Zd.)  eh. 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  en'tra  do'u-ro 

a  me'nyo  (Port.) 
Entre  Rios,  en'tre  re'os  (S.  Am.) 
Enzili,  en-ze'le  (Per.) 
Epanomeria,  e-pa-no-me-re'a  (Gr.) 
Epauvillers,  a-po-vel-lyar'  (Switz.) 
Eperies,  a-pa-r5-esh'  (Hung.) 


Epernay,  a-per-na'  (Fr.) 

Epirus,  e-pi'rus  (Tur. ;  Gr.) 

Ercsi,  ar-che'  (Hunj.) 

Erekli,  a-rek-le'  (Tur.) 

Eriboll,  e'ri-bol  (Scot.)  I. 

Erich t,  er'icht(Scot.K 

Erie,  e'ri  (N.  Am.)  I. 

Erin  (poetical  name  for  Ireland), 

erln 

Erivan,  e're-van  (Rus.)/(. 
Erlach,  ertach  (Switz.) 
Erlaugen,  er'lang-en  (Ger.) 
Ermatingen,  er"ma'ting-en  (Switz.) 
Ermelo,  er'me-lo  (Neth.) 
Erromango,   er-ro-mang'go   (Pac. 

Oc.)  isl. 

Erzeroum,  er-ze-rom'  (Tur.) 
Erzgebirge,    erts-ge-ber'ge   (Aust.) 

mts. 

Escala,  es-ka'la  (Sp.) 
Eschenz,  esh'ents  (Switz.) 
Eschwege,  esh-va'ge  (Ger.) 
Escombrera,  es-kom-bre'ra  (Sp. )  isl. 
Escondido,    es-kon-de'THo    (Span. 

Am.) 

Esher,  e'sher  (Eng.) 
Esino,  a-se'no  (It.)  r. 
Eskilstuna,  as-kel-sto'na  (Swe.) 
Eski  Sagra,  es'ke  sii'gra  (Tur.) 
Esmeralda,  es-me-ral'da  (S.  Am.) 
Esneh,  es'ne  (Eg.) 
Esparta,  Nueva,  nu-e'va  es-par'ta 

(Venez.) 

Espejo,  es-pe'cho  (Sp.) 
Espichel,  es-pe-shel'  (Port.)  c. 
Espinar,  es-pe-nar'  (Sp.) 
Espinha«;o,  Serra  do,  ser'ra  do  es-pe- 

nya'so  (Braz.) 
Espinosa,  es-pe-no'sa  (Sp.) 
Espirito   Santo,  es-pe're-to   san'to 

(Braz.) 

Esporlas,  es-por'las  (Sp.) 
Esquimau,  es'ki-malt  (Brit.  Col.) 
Esquimaux,  es'kwi-mo  or  es'ki-mo 

(N.  Am.)  I. 

Esquipulas,  es-ke-pb'las(Cent.  Am.) 
Essequibo,  es-se-ke'bo  (S.  Am.) 
Es  Siout,  es  se-bt'  (Eg.) 
Esslingen,  es'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Estados  Unidos  (de  Colombia,  &c.), 

es-ta'TH6s  b-ne'TH6s(Span.  Am.) 
Estancia,  es-tan'se-a  (Braz.) 
Estella,  es-tel'lya  (Sp.) 
Estepona,  es-ta-po'na  (Sp.) 
Esterhaz,  as-tar-haz'  (Hung.) 
Esthonia,  es-tho'ni-a  (Rus.) 
Estremadura,  Span.  pron.  es-tre-ma- 

THb'ra;  Portug.  pron.  es-tre-ma- 

do'ra(Sp. ;  Port.) 
Estremoz,  as'tra-moz  (Port.) 
Eszek,  es'ek  (Aust.) 
Etaples,  a-ta'pl  (Fr.) 
Etaweh,  e-ta'we  (Ind.) 
Etchemin,  ech'min  (Can.) 
Etienne,  St.,  san-ta-te-eu'  (Fr.) 


Etive,  et'iv  (Scot.)  I. 

Etowah,  et'o-wa  (U.  S.) 

Etretat,  a-tre-ta'  (Fr.) 

Etruria,  e-trb'ri-a  (It.;  Eng.) 
i   Ettlingen,  et'ling-en  (Ger.) 
i    Eu,  e"u  (Fr.) 
\   Euboea,  yu-be'a  (Gr.) 

Eufemia,  a-u-fa'me  a  (It.) 

Euganean  (Hills),  yu-ga-ne'an  (It.) 

Eupatoria,  yu-pa-to'ri-a  (Rus.) 

Eupen,  oi'pen  (Ger.) 

Euphrates,  yu-fra'tez  (As.) 

Eure,  e"ur  (Fr.) 

Euskirchen,  ois-kerch'en  (Ger.) 

Eustatius,    St.,    sant,    colloquially 
sint  yus-ta'shi-us  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Eutin,  oi-ten'  (Ger.) 

Evesham,  evz'ham  or  evz'am(Eng.) 

Evora,  ev'o-ra  (Port.) 

Evreux,  a-vreu'  (Fr.) 

Exe,  eks  (Eng.) 

Exeter,  eks'e-ter  (Eng.) 

Eya,  i'a(Iceld.) 

Eyder,  i'der  (Den.)  r. 

Eye,  i  (Eng.) 

Eylau,  i'lou  (Prus.) 

Eymoutiers,  a-mb-te-a' (Fr.) 

Eyriksjokull,  i'riks-yexu'kul  (Iceld.) 

Eysden,  is'den  (Neth.) 

Ezcaray,  eth-ka-ri'  (Sp.) 


Faaborg,  fo'borg  (Den.) 
Faarup,  fo'rbp  (Den.) 
Fabbriano,  fab-bre-a'no  (It.) 
Fabbrica,  fab'bre-ka  (It.) 
Fachingen,  fa'Ching-en  (Ger.) 
Faemuud,  fa'mbnd  (Nor.) 
Faenza,  fa-an'tsa  (It.) 
Fahlun,  falbn  (Swe.) 
Faido,  fi'do  (Switz.) 
Faifo,  fa-e-fo'  (Anam) 
Faioom,  fl-brn'  (Eg.)  pr. 
Falaba,  fa-la-ba'  (Af.) 
Falcon,  fal-kon'  (Venez.) 
Falemeh,  fa-la'me  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Falkirk,  fal'kerk  (Scot.) 
Falkoping,  fal-tyeup'ing  (Swe.) 
Falmouth,  fal'muth  (Eng.) 
Falsterbo,  fal'star-bb  (Swe.) 
Famagosta,  fa-ma-gos'tii  (Cyprus) 
Famatina,  fa-ma-te'na  (Arg.  Con.) 
Fanbe,  fa'neu-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Fantee,  fan-te'  (W.  Af.) 
Faouet,  fa-b-a'  (Fr.) 
Farallones,   fa-ral-16'nez  (Calif or.) 

isls. 

Fareham,  far'ham  (Eng.) 
Fargeau,  St.,  sail  far-zho'  (Fr.) 
Farigliano,  fa-re-lya'iio  (It.) 
Fame,  farn  (Eng.)  isls. 


j,  job;    y,  yes;    1H,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bleti,  neuf;    ii,  on.     German,  Ch,  nac/tt. 
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Faroe,  fa'ro  (Atl.  Oc.)  isls. 
Farberne,  far-eu'er-ne  (Dan.  name 

of  Faroe  Islands) 
Farquhar's  Isls.,  faVkar  (Austral.) 
Fiirs  or  Farsistan,  farz  or  far-sis- 

tau'  (Per  ) 

Fatatenda,  fa-ta-tan'da  f\v-  Af.) 
Fatsizio,  fat-sg'ze-6  (Jap.)  isl. 
Faucigny,  fo-se-nyS'  (Fr.) 
Faucilles,  fo-seT  (Fr.)  mts. 
Fa  verges,  fa-varzh'  (Fr.) 
Faversham,  fav'er-sham  (Eng.) 
Favignana,  fa-ve-nya'na  (It.)  isl. 
Fawey,  foi  (Eng.)  r.  and  tn. 
Faxbe,  fak'seu-e  (Den.) 
Fayal,  fl-al'  (Azores) 
Fayence,  fa-yons'  (Fr.) 
Fayetteville,  fa-yet'vil  (U.  S  ) 
Fayouni,  fi-6m'  (Eg.) 
Feia,  fa'e-a  (Braz.)  I. 
Felegyhaza,  fa-ledzh-ha'zo  (Hun.) 
Felicudi,  fa-le  kb'de  (It.)  isl. 
Felipe,  San,  sail  fe-le'pe  (Venez.) 
Femeren,  fa'me-ren  (Den.)  isl. 
Femina,  fa'me-na  (It.)  isl. 
Feodosia,  fe-o-do'se-ii  (Rus.) 
Ferentino,  fa-ran-te'no  (It.) 
Fermanagh,  fer-man'a  (Ir.)  co. 
Fermoy,  fer-moi'  (Ir.) 
Fernando  Po,  fer-nan'do  po(W.  Af.) 
Feme,  fern  (Eng.)  isls. 
Fernex  or  Ferney,  far-mY  (Fr.) 
Ferozepoor,  fe-roz-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Ferrara,  far-ra'ra  (It.) 
Ferrato,  far-rii'to  (It  ) 
Ferrol,  f er-rol'  (Sp. ) 
Fertit,  far-tet'  (Af.) 
Fethard,  feth'ard  (Ir.) 
Feuchtwang,  foicht'vang  (Ger.) 
Fez,  fez  (Af) 
Fezzan,  fez-zan'  (Af.)  pr. 
FichtelbergorFichtelgebirge.fech'- 

tel-berg  or  fech'tel-ge-ber'ge 

(Ger.)  mt. 

Fideris,  fe'de-res  (Switz.) 
Fiesole,  fe-a'so-la  (It.) 
Figeac,  fe-zhak'  (Fr.) 
Figline,  fe-lye'na  (It.) 
Figueira,  fe-ga'e-ra  (Port.) 
Figueras,  fe-ge-ras'  (Sp.) 
Fiji,  fe'je  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Filibe,  fe-le-ba'  (Tur.) 
Finale,  fg-na'la  (It.) 
Fifiana,  fe-nya'na  (Sp.) 
Findbe,  fen'deu-e  (Nor.) 
Finestrat,  fe-nes-trat' (Sp.) 
Finistere,  fe-nes-tar"  (Fr.) 
Finster  Aarhorn,   fen'ster  ar'horn 

(Switz.) 

Fintona,  fin-to'na  (Ir.) 
Fiorenzuola,  fe-6-ran-tsu-ola  (It.) 
Fioro,  fe-6'ro  (It.)  r. 
Firando,  fe-ran'do  (Jap.)  isl. 
Firenze,  fe-ran'tsa  (It.) 
Fismes,  fern  (Fr.) 


Fitero,  fe-ta'ro  (Sp.) 

Fittre,  fet-tra'  (Cent.  Af.) 

Fiume,  fe-6'nia  (Aust.) 

Fiumicino,  fe-6-me-che'no  (It.) 

Fizen,  fe'zen  (Jap.) 

Flatow,  fla'to  (Ger.) 

Fleche,  La,  la  flash  (Fr.) 

Flers,  flar  (Fr.) 

Fleurus,  fleu'rtl  (Bel. ) 

Flintshire,   flint'sher   or  flint'sher 

(Eng.) 

Flix,  flech  (Sp.) 
Florida,   flo'ri-da  (U.  S.),   flo-re'da 

(Span.  Amer.) 
Florsheim,  fleurs'him  (Ger.) 
Fluelen,  flu'e-len  (Switz.) 
Flumini  Majori,  flo'nie-ne  ma-yo're 

(Sardin.) 

Flushing,  flush'ing  (Neth.) 
Fochabers,  fo6h'a-berz  (Scot.) 
Fogaras,  fo-go-rosh'  (Transyl.) 
Foggia,  foj'a  (It.) 
Foix,  fwa  (Fr.) 
Fojano,  fo-ya'no  (It.) 
Fokien,  fo-ke-en'  (Ch.) 
Fbldvar,  feuld-var'  (Hung.) 
Foligno,  fo-le'nyo  (It.) 
Folkestone,  fok'ston  (Bug.) 
Fonseca,  fon-seTta  (Mex.)  g. 
Fontainebleau,  fon-tan-blo'  (Fr.) 
Fontana,  fon-tii'iia  (It.)  ft. 
Fontarabia,  fon-tii-ra'be-a  (Sp.) 
Fontenay,  fon-te-na'  (Fr.) 
Fontenoy,  fon-te-nwa'  (Bel.) 
Fontevrault,  foh-te-vro'  (Fr.) 
Fontiveros,  fon-te-ve'ros  (Sp.) 
Foota-Jallon,  fo-ta-jal'lon  (W.  Af.) 
Forcados,  Rio  dos,  re'6  dos  for-ka'- 

dos  (W.  Af.) 

Forchheim,  forth'hira  (Ger.) 
Forez,  fo-ra'  (Fr.) 
Forfar,  for'far  (Scot.)  co. 
Foria,  fo're-a  (It.) 
Forli,  for-le'(It.) 

Forlimpopoli,  for-lem-po'po-ls  (It.) 
Formeutera,  for-men-te'ra  (Sp.)  isl. 
Formigny,  for-me-nye'  (Fr.) 
Formosa,  for-mo'sa  (China) 
Forres,  for'res  (Scot.) 
Forsyth,  for-slth'  (U.  S.) 
Fortaleza,  for-ta-la'zii  (Braz.) 
Fortanete,  for-ta-ne'te  (Sp.) 
Fortore,  for-to'ra  (It.)  r. 
Fortrose,  fort-roz'  (Scot.) 
Fossano,  fos-sa'no  (It.) 
Fossaseca,  fos-sa-sa'ka  (It.) 
Fosse,  fos  (Bel.) 

Fossombrone,  fos-som-bro'na  (It.) 
Fossum,  fos'som  (Nor.) 
Fostat,  fos-tat'  (Eg.) 
Fotheringay,  fo'mer-in-ga  (Eng.) 
Fougeres,  fo-zhar'  (Fr.) 
Fougerolles,  fo-zhe-rol'  (Fr.) 
Fowey,  foi  (Eng.)  r.  and  tn. 
Foy,  St.,  san  fwa  (Can.) 


Foyers,  foi'erz  (Scot.) 
Foyle,  Lough,  Io6h  foil  (Ir.) 
Framlingham,fram'ling-ham(Eng.) 
Francavilla,  fran-ka-vel'la  (It ) 
Tranche  Comt6,  fronsh  kon-ta'  (Fr.) 
Francisco, San,  san  fran-sis'ko  (U.S. ) 
Franconia,  frang-ko'ni-a  (Ger.) 
Franeker,  fra'ne-ker  (Neth.) 
Frankenhausen,  frangk'en-houz-«n 

(Ger.) 

Frankenstein,  frangk'en-stin  (Ger.) 
Frankenthal,  frangk'en-tal  (Ger.) 
Frankfort,  frangk'fort;  Ger.  Frank- 
furt, frangk'furt  (Ger.) 
Franzensbad,  f  ran '  tsenz  -  bad 

(Bohem.) 
Franzensbrunn,      fran'tsenz-broi) 

(Bohem.) 

Frascati,  fras-ka'te  (It.) 
Fraserburgh,  fra'zer-bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Fraubrunnen,  frou'bron-en  (Switz.) 
Frauenfeld,  frou'en-felt  (Switz.) 
Fray  Bentos,  fri  beu'tos  (Urug.) 
Frayles,  Los,  16s  fri'les  (Carib.  Sea) 

isls. 

Frechilla,  fre-chel'lya  (Sp.) 
Fredeburg,  fra'de-borg  (Ger.) 
Fredericia,  fra-da-re'se-a  (Den. ) 
Fredericksborg,      fra'de-reks-bbri; 

(Den.) 
Frederickshamn,    fra'de-reks-ham 

(Rus.) 

Freiburg,  fri'borg  (Ger.) 
Frejus,  fra-zhus' (Fr.) 
Fremantle,  fre'man-tel  (Austral.) 
Fremont,  fre-mont'  (U.  S.) 
Freystadtel,  frl'stet-t«l  (Hung.) 
Fribourg,  f re-bor'  (Switz. ) 
Friedland,  fred'lant  (Prus.) 
Friedrichshafen,    fred'r5chs-ha-fen 

(Ger.) 
Friedrickshamn,      fr6d'reks-ham 

(Rus.) 

Friesland,  frez'land  (Neth.) 
Frische  Haff,  fre'sha-haf  (Prus.) 
Frische  Nehrung,   fre'sha-na-rong 

(Prus.) 

Friuli,  fre-o'le  (It.) 
Frobisher's  Strait,  frob'ish-erz  (N. 

Am.) 

Frodsham,  frod'sham  (Eng.) 
Frontenac,  fron-t«-nak'  (Can.) 
Frontera,  fron-te'ra  (Mex.) 
Frosinone,  fro-ze-no'na  (It.) 
Froyen,  fro'yen  (Nor.)tsZ. 
Fruges,  fruzh  (Fr.) 
Fry  ken,  fru'ken  (Swe.)  I. 
Fucecchio,  fb-chak'ke-6  (It.) 
Fucino,  fb-che'no  (It.)  I. 
Fuego,  Tierra  del,  te-ar'ra  del  fu- 

a'go  (S;  Am.) 

Fuencaliente,fu-en-ka-le-en'te(Sp.) 
Fuenterrabia,    or    (in    Anglicized 

form)    Fontarabia,    fu-en-ter- 

ra'be-S,  fou-ta-ra'bi-a  (Sp.) 


I'ate.  far.  fat.  fall:  me.  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound:  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Fueraventura,   fu  -  e  -  ra-  ven  -  to'  ra 

(Can.  Isls.)is/.  i 
Fulda,  fol'da  (Ger.) 
Fulnek,  fol'nek  (Aust.) 
Fulton,  ful'ton  (U.  S.) 
Funchal,  fon-shal'  (Madeira) 
Fiinen,  fu'nen,  Ger.  name  of  Fyen, 

isl. 

Fiinf  kirchen ,  ffinf 'ker6h-en  (Hung. ) 
Furneaux  Isls.,  fer-no'  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Furnes,  furn  (Bel.) 
Furruckabad,  fu-ruk-a-bad'  (Ind.) 
Fiirsteuau,  furst'e-nou  (Prus.) 
Furth,  fort  (Ger.) 
Fusiyama,  fb'-ze-ya'ma  (Jap.)  mt. 
Kutteghur,  fut-te-ghur'  (Ind.) 
Futtehpoor,  fut-te-por'  (Ind.) 
Kuur,  for  (Den.)  isl 
l-'yen,  fu'en  (Den.)  isl. 
Fyne,  Loch,  loch  fin  (Scot.) 
J-'yum,  fi-6m'  (Eg.) 
1'yzabad,  f  i-zii-bad' (Ind. ) 


G. 


Gablonz,  ga-blonts'  (Bohem.) 

Gaboon,  ga-bon'  (Af.)r. 

Gabrova,  ga-bro'va  (Bulg.) 

Gadamis,  ga-da'mis  (Af.) 

Gadebusch,  ga'de-bosh  (Ger.) 

Gadeh,  ga'de  (Java)  mt. 

Gaeta,  ga-a'ta  (It.) 

Gagliano,  ga-lya'iio  (It.) 

Gaidronisi,  gl-dro-ne'se  (Tur. )  isl. 

Gainsborough,  ganz'bu-ru  (Eug.) 

Gais,  gis  (Switz.) 

Galapagos,  ga-la-pa'gos;  Span.  pron. 
ga-la'pa-gos,  isl. 

Galashiels,  ga-la-shelz'  (Scot.) 

Galata,  gii'lii-ta  (Tur.) 

Galatz,  ga-lats'  (Tur.) 

Galdholpig,  gal-heu'pig  (Nor.) 

Galena,  ga-le'na  (U.  S.) 

Galera,  ga-le'ra  (Sp.;  It.) 

Galicia,ga-lish'e-a(  Anglicized  name 
of  an  Aust.  prov.) 

Galicia,  ga-le'the-a  (Sp.) 

Galinara,  ga-le-na'ra  (It.)  isl. 

Gall,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint  gal 
(Anglicized  name  of  Swiss  can- 
ton) 

Gallarate,  gal-la-ra'ta  (It.) 

Galle,  Point  de,  point  de  gal  (Cey- 
lon) 

(Jallegos,  ga-lye'gos  (Sp.)  r. 

Gallen,  St.,  sankt  gal'en  (Switz.) 

Gallipoli,  gal-lg'po-le  (It. ;  Tur.) 

Galoengong,  ga-lon-gong'  (Java) 

Galtee,  gal'tg  (Ir.)mt. 

Galveston,  gal'ves-ton  (U.  S.) 

Galway,  gal'wa(Ir.) 

Gambia,  gam'bi-a  (Af.) 


Gambier,  gam'ber  (Austral.)  isl. 
Gand,  gon  (Bel.) 
Gandesa,  gan-de'sa(Sp.) 
Gandia,  gan'de-a  (Sp.) 
Ganges,  gonzh  (Fr.) 
Ganges,  gan'jez  (Ind.)  r. 
Gangootri,  gan-go'tre  (Ind.) 
Ganjam,  gan-jam'  (Ind.) 
Gantheaume    Bay,    gan'thom    ba 

(Austral.) 
Gap,  gap  (Fr.) 
Garbieh,  gar-be'e  (Eg.) 
Gard,  gar(Fr.)d«p. 
Gardaia,  gar-di'a  (Alg.) 
Garessio,  ga-ras'se-6  (It.) 
Gargano,  gar-ga'uo  (It.)  mt. 
Gariep,  ga-rep'  (Af.) 
Garlieston,  gar'lis-ton  (Scot.) 
Garonne,  ga-ron'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Garrows,  gar'roz  (Ind.) 
Garstang,  gars' tang  (Eng.) 
Garvagh,  gar-vaCh'  (Ir.) 
Garvan,  gar-van'  (Ir.)  isl. 
Gascogne,  gas-kon'ye  (Fr.) 
Gaspe,  gas-pa'  (Can.)  dist. 
Gastein,  gas' tin  (Ger.) 
Gasteren,  gas'te-ren  (Switz.) 
Gatineau,  ga-te-no'  (Can.)  r. 
Gattinara,  gat-te-na'ra  (It.) 
Gauciu,  ga-u-theu'  (Sp.) 
Gaulna,  gal'na  (Ind.) 
Gauritz,  gou'rits  (Cape  Col.)  r. 
Gawelghur,  ga-wel-ghur'  (Ind.) 
Geant,  zha-oh'  (Switz.)  mt. 
Geelong,  ge-long'  (Austral.) 
Geelviuk,  gal-vingk'  (N.  Guin.)  b. 
Geertruidenberg,  gar-troi'den-berg 

(Neth.) 

Gefle,  ya'fla  (Swe.) 
Geisenheini,  giz'en-him  (Ger.) 
Geislingen,  gis'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Gelderland,  gel'der-lant  (Keth.)pr. 
Geldern,  gel'dern  (Ger.) 
Gellivara,  yel-le-va'ra  (Swe.) 
Gelves,  chel'ves  (Sp.) 
Gemmi,  gem'me  (Switz.) 
Gemona,  ja-mo'na  (It.) 
Gemiinden,  ge-mun'den  (Ger.) 
Genemuiden,  ga-na-moi'den(Ifeth.) 
Genessee,  jen-e-se'  (U.  S.) 
Geneva,  gene'va  (Switz.) 
Geneve,  zhe-nav/  (Switz.) 
Genevieve,   St.,  sant,  colloquially 

sint  jen'e-vev  (U.  8.) 
Genevre,  js-na'vra  (It.)  mt. 
Gennaro,  jan-na'ro  (It.)  mt. 
Genoa,  jen'6-a  (It.) 
Genova,  jen'6-va  (It.) 
Gensano,  jan-sa'no  (It.) 
Gent,  gent  (Bel.) 
Gentilly,  zhon-tel-lye'  or  zhon-te-ye 

(Fr.) 

Georgievsk,  ga-or'ge-evsk  (Kus.)/i. 
Gera,  ga'ra  (Ger. ) 
Gerace,  je-ra'cha  (It.) 


Geraldton,  jer' aid-ton  (Austral.) 
Germain,  St.,  san  zhar-man' (Fr.) 
Gerolstein,  ger'ol-stin  (Ger.) 
Gerona,  6he-r6'nii(Sp.) 
Gestrikland,  yes'trik-land  (Swe.) 
Gex,  zheks(Fr.) 
Ghadames,  ga-dii'mes  (N.  Af.) 
Gharian,  ga're-an  (Af.)  mt. 
Gharnis,  El,  el  gar'nes  (Tunis) 
Ghauts,  ghats  (Ind.) 
Ghazeepoor,  ga-ze-poV  (Ind.) 
Ghazni,  guz'ne  (Afg.) 
Ghenneh,  gen'ne  (Eg.) 
Ghent,  gent  (Bel.) 
Ghilan,  ge'lan  (Per.) 
Ghiustendil,  gyiis' tan-del  (Tur.) 
Gliizeh,  ge'ze  (Eg.)    See  Gizeh. 
Ghuznee,  guz'ne  (Afg.) 
Gianjar,  ge-an-jar'  (East.  Arch.) 
Giaveno,  ja-va'no  (It.) 
Gibraltar,  ji-bral'tar  (Sp.) 
Gien,  zhe-an'  (Fr.) 
Gigha,  ge'ga  (Scot.)  isl. 
Giglio,  jelyo  (It.)  isl. 
Gijon,  chg-chon'  (Sp.) 
Gilghit,  gil'git  (Ind.) 
Gilolo,  ge-16'16  (Ind.) 
Giojosa,  jo-yo'sa  (It.) 
Giorgio,  San,  jor'jo  (It.) 
Giovanazzo,  jo-vii-nat'tso  (It.) 
Gippslaud,  gips'land  (Austral.) 
Girgeh,  ger'ge  (Eg.) 
Girgenti,  jer-jan'te  (It.) 
Gironde,  zhe-rohd'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Girvan,  ger'van  (Scot.) 
Gitschin,  gech'en  (Bohem.) 
Giurgevo,     Giurgewo,     jor-ja'vo 

(Roum.)  tn. 
Gizeh,  Egyp.  pron.  ge'ze;  pron.  of 

other  Arab,  dialects  je'ze  (Eg  ) 
Gjatsk,  gzhatsk  (Rus.) 
Glamorgan,  gla-mor'gan  (Wales) 
Glasgow,  glas'go  (Scot.) 
Glastonbury,  glas'ton-be-ri  (Eng.> 
Glauchau,  glou'6hou  (Ger  ) 
Glencairn,  glen-karn'  (Scot.) 
Glencoe,  glen-ko'  (Scot.) 
Glengarry,  glen-gai^ri  (Scot.) 
Glenorchy,  glen-or'ki  (Scot.) 
Gloucester,  glos'ter  (Eng.) 
Gluckstadt,  gluk'stat  (Ger.) 
Gmiinden,  gmun'den  (Aust.) 
Gnesen,  gna'zen  (Prus.) 
Gniefkowo,  gnef-ko'vo  (Prus.) 
Goajira,  go-a-che'ra(Col.) 
Goar,  Sankt,  sankt  go'ar  (Ger.) 
Gobi,  go'be  (As.)  des. 
Godalming,  god'al-ming  (Eng.) 
Godavery,  go-da've-ri  (Ind.) 
Godollo,  geu-deul-leti'  (Hung.) 
Goedereede,  gb'-de-ra'de  (Neth.) 
Goenong  Api,go-nong'  a'pe(Moluc.) 
Goes,  gos  (Neth.) 
Goisern,  go-ez'ern  (Aust.) 
Goito,  go  e'to  (It.) 


J.  Job;    y,  yea;    TH,  then;  th,  thiu;    zh,  a/ure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleu,  netif;    n,  on.     German,  6h.  nac/it. 
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Gojam,  go-jam'  (Abyss.) 
Golconda,  gol-kon'ila  (Ind.) 
Goklau,  gol'dou  (Switz.) 
Goldingen,  gol'ding-eu  (Rus.) 
Golspie,  gol'spi  (Scot.) 
Gombroon,  gom-brbu'(Per.) 
Gomera,  go-me'ra  (Can.  Isls.) 
Gometra,  gom'e-tra  (Scot.)  isl. 
Gbmbr,  geu-mu'ur'  (Hung.) 
Gomul,  go'mb'l  (Afg.)  r. 
Gondar,  gon'dar  (Af.) 
Gonzaga,  gon-tsa'ga  (It.) 
Gonzales,  gon-za'lez  (U.  S.) 
Goole,  gol  (Eng.) 
Goomty,  gb'm'ti  (Tnd.) 
Goor,  gbr  (Neth.) 
Goorkha,  gbr'kha  (Nepal) 
Gbppingen,  geiip'ping-en  (Ger.) 
Gorbatov,  gor-ba-tov'  (Rus.) 
Gordoncillo,  gor-don-theTyo  (Sp.) 
Goree,  go  ra.' (Chan.  Isls.) 
Gorgona,  gor-gb'na  (Pac  Oc.)  isl. 
Gorgonzola,  gbr-gon-tsb'la  (It.) 
Gbrlitz,  gehr'lets  (Prus.) 
Gorokhov,  gor-6-chov'  (Rus.) 
Gorontalo,     go-ron-ta'16     (East. 

Arch.)  b. 

Gorredijk,  goVra-dik  (Neth.) 
Gbrschen  geur'shen  (Prus.) 
Goruckpoor,  go-ruk-pbr/  (Ind.) 
Gbrz,  geurz  (Aust.) 
Goslar,  goz'lar  (Ger.) 
Gbtaland,  yeti'ta-lan  (Swe.)  isl. 
Gbteborg,  yeu'te-borg  (Swe.) 
Gotha,  go'ta  (Ger.) 
Gothard,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint 

goth'ard;   Germ.   pron.   sankt 

got'liard  (Switz.  )mt. 
Gothland,  goth'land  (Swe.)  isl. 
Gottenburg,  got'ten-bbrg  (Swe.) 
Gbttingen,  geut'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Gottska  Sandbe,  gots'ka  san'deti-e 

(Swe.) 

Gouda,  gou'da(Neth.) 
Goumri  or  Gumri,  gbm're  (Rus ) 
Gour,  gour  (Ind.) 
Gourock,  gb'rok  (Scot.) 
Go  van,  guv'an  (Scot.) 
Governador,  go-var-na-dor'  (Braz.) 

isl. 

Goyaz,  go-yaz'  (Braz.) 
Gozo,  go'so  (Medit.)  isl. 
Graaf-Reynet,graf-ri'net(CapeCol.) 
Graauw,  gra'uv  (Neth.) 
Grabow,  gra'bo  (Ger.) 
Gradiska,  N.,  gra-des'ka  (Aust  ) 
Graena,  gra-e'na  (Sp.) 
Grafenberg,  gra'fen-berg  (Ger.) 
Graf  en  worth,  gra'fen-veurt  (Ger.) 
Graigue,  grag  (Ir.) 
Graiguemanach,  grag-man'ach  (Ir.) 
Grammichele,  gram-me-ka'la  (Sic.) 
Granada,  gra-na'THa  (Sp.) 
Granadilla,  gra-na-THeTlya  (Sp.) 
Granard,  gra-nard'  (Ir.) 


Granatula,  gra-na-tb'la  (Sp.) 

Grande,  grau'da  (Braz.)  r. 

Grand  Lieu,  gron  le-eu'  (Fr.)  I. 

Grand  Pr6,  gron  pra  (Fr.) 

Grangemouth,  granj'raouth  (Scot.) 

Granichen,  grii'ne-chen  (Switz.) 

Oranja,  La,  la  grau'chii  (Sp.) 

Gran tham,  grant' am  (Eng.) 

Granton,  grau'ton  (Scot.) 

Grasb,  gra'seu  (Swe.)  isl. 

Gratiot,  gra'shi-ot  (U.  S.) 

Gratz,  grets(Aust.;  Prus.) 

Graubunden,  grou'bund-en  (Switz.) 

Graudenz,  grou'dents  (Prus.) 

Graulhet,  gro-la'  (Fr.) 

Gravelines,  grav'len'  (Fr.) 

Gravesend,  gravz'end  (Eng.) 

Gravezande,  gra-ve-zan'de  (Neth.) 

Gravina,  gra-ve'nii  (It.) 

Gray,  gra  (Fr.) 

Grazalema,  gra-thii-le'ma  (Sp.) 

Greenhithe,  gren'hriH  (Eng.) 

Greenock,  gren'ok  (Scot.) 

Greenwich,  grin'ij  (Eng.) 

Greifswalde,  grifs'val-de  (Prus.) 

Greitz,  grits  (Ger.) 

Grenaae,  gre-no'a  (Den.) 

Grenada,  gre-na'da,  isl. 

Grenade,  gre-nad'  (Fr.) 

Grenoble,  gre-no'bl  (Fr.) 

Greussen,  grois'sen  (Ger.) 

Grevismuhlen,gra-fes-mu'len  (Ger. ) 

Greyerz,  gri'erts  (Switz.) 

Grignano,  gre-nya'no  (It.) 

Grigoriopol,  gre-gb-re-o'pol  (Rus.) 

Grijo,  gre'zho  (Port.) 

Grijpskerk,  grips'kerk  (Neth.) 

Grimsel  Pass,  grem'sel  (Switz.) 

Grindelwald,  greu'del-valt  (Switz.) 

Griunell  Land,  gri-nel'  land  (Arc. 
Oc.) 

Griqua,  gre'kwa  (Af.) 

Grislehamn,  gres'la-ham  (Swe.) 

Gris  Nez,  gre  na  (Fr.)  c. 

Orisons,  gre-zon'  (Switz.) 

Groede,  grb'de  (Neth.) 

Groenlo,  grbn'16  (Neth.) 

Groix,  grwa  (Fr.)  isl. 

Groningen,  gro'ning-en  (Neth.) 

Grbnsund,  greun'sbnd  (Den.) 

Groote  Eylandt,  gro'te  I'lant  (Aus- 
tral.) isl. 

Groot  Zundert,  grot  zun'dert  (Neth. ) 

Grossetto,  gros-sat'to  (It.) 

Gross  Venediger,  gros  ve-na'di-cher 
(Aust.) 

Grosswardein,  gros- var7 din  (Hung.) 

Groton,  grot'on  (Eng.);  gro'ton 
(U.  S.) 

Grudek,  grb'dek  (Aust.) 

Grutli,  grut'le  (Switz.) 

Gruyeres,  gru-yar'  (Switz.) 

Gsteig,  gstig  (Switz.) 

Guadalaviar,gwa-THa-la-ve-ar'(Sp.) 


Guadalaxara  or  Guadalajara,  gwa- 

THa-la-cha'ra  (Sp.) 
Guadalmez,  gwii-THal-meth'  (Sp.)  /•. 
Guadalquivir,gwa'THal-ke-ver'(Sp.) 

r. 
Guadalupe,  gwii-da-16'pa;  popularly 

ga-da-lbp'  (U.  S.) 

Guadarrama,  gwa-THar-ra'ma  (Sp.) 
Guadeloupe,  ga-de-lbp' (W.  Ind.) 
Guadiana,  gwa-THe-ii'na  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadix,  gwa-THech'  (Sp.) 
Guahan,  gwa-han'  (Ladrone  Isls.) 
Guaianeco,  gwa-ya-na'ko  (Patag ) 

isls. 

Guajiro,  gwa-Che'ro  (Venez.) 
Gualateiri,  gwii-la-ta'e-re  (Peru) 
Gualdo,  gu-al'do  (It.) 
Guamachucho,     gwa-ma-chb'cho 

(Peru) 

Guamanga,  gwa-man'ga  (Peru) 
Guanacache,   gwa-na-ka'che   (Arg. 

Con.) 

Guanahani1gwa-na-ha'ne(Bahamas) 
Guanajuato,  gwa-na-6hu-a't6(Mex.) 
Guapore,  gwa-po'ra  (Braz.)  r. 
Guarapari,  gwa-ra-pa're  (Braz.) 
Guaratingueta,    g  wil  -  ra  -  ten  -  ga'  ta 

(Braz.) 

Guardafui,  gwar-da-fwe'  (Af  ) 
Guardamar,  gwar-da-mar'  (Sp.) 
Guardia,  gwar'de-a  (Sp.) 
Guarico,  gwa-re'ko  (Venez.) 
Guarino,  gwa-re-no'  (Col.)  r. 
Guarisamey,  gwa-re-sa-ma'  (Mex.) 
Guarmey,  gwar-ma'  (Peru) 
Guatemala,    gwa-te-ma'la   (Cent. 

Am.) 

Guatla,  gwat'la  (Mex.) 
Guayana,  gwi-a'na  (S.  Am.) 
Guayaquil,  gwi-a-keT  (S.  Am.) 
Guayas,  gwi'as  (Ecuad.) 
Guaymas,  gwa-e-mas'  (Mex.) 
Guayra,  La,  la  gwa'e-ra  (Venez  ) 
Gubbio,  gbb'be  o  (It.) 
Guebwiller,  geb-vel-lai-'  (Fr.) 
Guelders,    Guelderland,    gel'derz, 

gel'der-lant  (Neth.) 
Gue"rande,  ga-rond'  (Fr.) 
Guerara,  ga-ra'ra  (Alg.) 
Guercino,  gwer-clie'no  (It.) 
Guernsey,  gern'zi  (Chan.  Isls.)i«< 
Guerrero,  ger-re'ro  (Mex.) 
Guglionisi,  gb-lyo-ue'ze  (It.) 
Guguan,  gb-gwan'  (Ladrone  Isls.) 
Guiana,  Guyana,  ge-a'na 
Guienne,  ge-en'  (Fr.)  pr. 
Guildford,gil'fordorgild'ford(Eng.) 
Guimaraens,  ge-mii-ra'enz  (Port.) 
Guinea,  gi'ne  (Af.) 
Guines,  gen  (Fr.) 
Guingamp,  gan-gon'  (Fr.) 
Guipuzcoa,  gc-pbth-ko'a  (Sp.) 
Guisborough,  giz'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Guise,  gez  (Fr.) 
Gujerat,  gb'je-rat  (Ind.) 
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Guldbrandsdal,gbTbranz-dal(Nor  ) 
Gumbinnen,  gb'm-ben'en  (Prus.) 
Gumiel,  go-me-el'  (Sp.) 
Gunabad,  go'na  bad  (Per.) 
Gundamuk,  gun'da-muk  (Afg.) 
Gundelfingen,gbn'del-feng-en(Ger.) 
Gundwana,  gun-dwa'na  (Ind.) 
Gunong  Ledang,  go-nong'  le-dang7 

(Mai.  Pen.) 
Giins,  gunsh  (Hung.) 
Gurhwal,  gur-hwal'  (tnd.) 
Gurupatuba,gb-r6-pa-tb'ba(Braz.)r 
Guspini,  gbs-pe'ne  (It.) 
Gussago,  gos-sa'go  (It.) 
Gussola,  gbs  so'la(It.) 
Giistrow,  gus'tro  (Ger.) 
Guthrie,  guth'ri  (Scot.) 
Giitzkow,  gutsTto  (Ger.) 
Guyandotte,  gl-an-dot'  (U.  S.) 
Gwalior,  gwa'le-or  (Ind.) 
Gyarmath,  dyor-mot'  (Hung.) 
Gympie,  gim'pi  (Austral.) 
Gyongyos,  dyeiin'dyeush  (Hung.) 
Gyorgyo,  dyeur-dyeu'  (Hung.) 
Gyswyl,  ges'vel  (Switz.) 
Gyula,  dyo'lo  (Hung.) 


H. 


Haag,  hag  (Neth.) 

Haarlem,  Haerlem,  Harlem,  har'- 

lem(Neth.) 

Habana  or  Havana,  ha-va'na  (Cuba) 
llabsburg,  habz'borg  (Switz.) 
Hacha,  ach'a  (Col.)  r. 
Hacienda,  a-se-en'da  (Mex.) 
Haddington,  had'ing-ton  (Scot.) 
Hadersleben,  ha-derz-la'ben  (Den.) 
Hadleigh,  bad'li  (Bng.) 
Hadramaut,    ha-dra-mout';    Arab. 

pron.  ha-dra-ma-6t'  (Ar.) 
Hagenow,  ha'ge-no  (Ger.) 
Hague,  The,  hag  (English  name  of 

Den  Haag,  Neth.) 
Haguenau,  a-ge-no'  (Fr.) 
Haiducken,  hi-dbk'en  (Hung.) 
Hailesborough,  halz'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Hailsham,  hal'sham  (Eng.) 
Hainan,  hi-nan'  (China) 
Hainaut  or  Hainault,  ha-no'  (Bel.) 
Hainicheu,  hi'ne-chen  (Ger.) 
Haitien,  ha'ti-en  (Hayti)  c. 
Hajypoor,  ha-ji-por'  (Ind.) 
Hakodade,  ha-ko-da'de  (Japan) 
Halas,  ha'lash  (Hung.) 
Halberstadt,  halTjer-stat  (Prus.) 
Haleb,  haleb  (Syr.) 
Halesowen,  halz-6'wen  (Eng.) 
Halicz,  hii'lech  (Aust.) 
Halifax,  hal'i-faks  (Eng. ;  Am.) 
Halle,  hal'le  (Prus.) 
Hallingdall,  hal'ing-dal  (Nor.) 


Hallowell,  hal'16-wel  (U.  S.) 

Halmahera,  hal-ma-ha'ra  (Moluc.) 

Halstead,  hal'sted  (Eng.) 

Ham,  hoii  (Fr.) 

Hamadan,  ha-ma-dan'  (Pers.) 

Hamburg,  ham'bbrg  (Ger.) 

Hammerfest,  ham'mer-fest  (Jfor.) 

ft. 

Hamoon,  ha-mon'  (Afg.)  I. 
Hanau,  ha'nou(Ger.) 
Hanover,  han'6-ver;  German,  Han- 
nover, han-no'ver  (Ger.) 
Haparanda,  ha-pa-ran'da  (Swe.) 
Hardanger  Fjeld,  har'dang-er  fyel 

(Nor.) 

Harderwijk,  har'der-vik  (Neth.) 
Harfleur,  har-fleiir'  (Fr.) 
Haringvliet,  ha'ring-vlet  (Neth.)  r. 
Hari-Rud,  ha're-rod  (Afg.) 
Harlech,  hili^ledh  (Wales) 
Harlingen,  harting-en  (Neth.) 
Haro,  ii'rd  (Sp.) 
Harrogate,  ha'ro-gat  (Eng.) 
Hartenstein,  bar^n-stm  (Ger.) 
Hartford,  hart'ford  (U.  S.) 
Hartlepool,  har'tel-pol  (Eng.) 
Harwich,  har'ich  (Eng.) 
Harz,  harts  (Ger.)  int. 
Haslingden,  haz'ling-den  (Eng.) 
Hassan-Kaleh,  has-san-ka'la  (Tur.) 
Hasselt,  has'selt  (Bel.) 
Hastings,  has'tingz  (Eng.) 
Hastrup,  has'trop  (Den.) 
Hatteras,  hat'te-ras  (U.  S.)  c. 
Hatvan,  hot'von  (Hung.) 
Hauenstein,  hou'en-stin  (Switz.) 
Haulbowline,  hal-bo'lin  (Ir.) 
HavannaorHavana,ha-va'na(Cuba) 
Havelberg,  hii'vel-berg  (Ger.) 
Haverf  ord  west,    ha'ver  -  ford  -  west 

(Wales) 
Haverhill,  hav'er-il  (Eng.);  ha'ver- 

il(U.  S.) 

Havre,  Le,  le  havr  (Fr.) 
Hawaii,  ha-wi'e  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Hawarden,  ha'ar-den  (Wales) 
Hawea,  ha-wa'a  (N.  Zd.)  /. 
Ha  wick,  ha'ik  (Scot.) 
Hayle,  hal  (Eng.) 
Haynau,  hi'nou  (Ger.) 
Hayti  or  Haiti,  ha'ti  (W.  Ind.) 
Hazebrouck,  ha-ze-briik'  (Fr.) 
Heanor,  he'a-nor  or  he'nor  (Eng.) 
Hebrides,  heb'ri-dez  (Scot.) 
Hechingen,  hech'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Heckmondwike,       hek'mond-wik 

(Eng.) 

Hedemora,  ha-da-mo'ra  (Swe.) 
Heerlen,  har'len  (Neth.) 
Heesch,  hasch  (Neth.) 
Hegyallya,  hed-yol'yo  (Hung.) 
Heidelberg,  hi'del-berg  (Ger.) 
Heilbroun,  hil'bron  (Ger.) 
Heiligenstadt,  hi'li-gen-stat  or  hi'- 

li-Chen-stat  (Prus.) 


Hejaz,  he-jaz'  (Ar.) 

Helena,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint 

he-le'na  (Eng.)  isl. 
Helgeo,  hel'ge-eu  (Nor.)  isl. 
Heliers,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint 

hel'yerz  (Chan.  Isls.) 
Heligoland  or  Helgoland,  hel'i-go- 

land  or  hel'go-land  (Ger.  Oc.) 

isl. 

Hellespont,  hel'les-pont  (Tur.)  st 
Hellevoetsluis,       hel'le  -  vot  -  sloiij 

(Neth.) 

Helmbrechts,  helm'brechts  (Ger.) 
Helmund,  hel'mund  (Afg.)  r. 
Helsingborg,  hal'seng-borg  (Swe.) 
Helsingfors,  hal'seng-fors  (Rus.) 
Helsingor,  hal'seng-eur  (Den.) 
Helvellyn,  hel-vel'lin  (Eng.) 
Hemixen,  ha-mek'sen  (Bel.) 
Hemmingsted,  hem'eng-sted(Den.) 
Hengelo,  heng'e-lo  (Neth.) 
Henley,  hen'li  (Eng.) 
Henlopen,  hen-16'pen  (U.  S.)  c. 
Hennebont,  hen-bon'  (Fr.) 
Hennepin,  hen'ne-pin  (U.  S  ) 
Henrico,  hen-ri'ko  (U.  S.) 
Heraclea,  he-ra-kle'a  (Tur.) 
Herat,  he-rat'  (Afg.) 
H6rault,  a-ro'  (Fr.) 
Herbolzheim,  hai-'bolts-him  (Ger. ) 
Hereford,  he're-ford  (Eng.) 
Herencia,  e-ren'the-a  (Sp.) 
Herenthals,  ha'ren-tals  (Bel.) 
H^ricourt,  a-re-kbr'  (Fr.) 
Herisau,  ha're-zou  (Switz.) 
Herjedalen,  her'ye-da-len  (Swe.) 
Hermanli,  her-man'le  (Bulg.) 
Hermannstadt,her'man-stat(Aust.) 
Hermanos,    Dos,    dos    er-ma'nos 

(Venez.)  isls. 

Hernad,  her-nod'  (Hung.)  ;•. 
Hernani,  er-na'ne  (Sp.) 
Hernosand,  har'ne'u-san  (Swe  ) 
Herrera,  er-re'ra  (Sp.) 
Herrnhut,  hernTibt  (Ger.) 
Hertford,    hert'ford    or    hartord 

(Eng.);  hert'ford  (U.  8.) 
Hertogenbosch,    her-to'gen-bosch 

(Neth.) 

Herzeele,  har-za'le  (Neth.) 
Herzegowina,      herts-e-go- ve'na 

(Tur.) 
Herzogenbuschsee,     har-tsog'en- 

bosh-za  (Switz.) 
Hesdin,  as-daii'  (Fr.) 
Hesse-Darmstadt,hes-se-darm'stat; 

German,     Hessen-darmstadt, 

hes-sen-darm'stat  (Ger.) 
Hessleholm,  hesle-holm  (Swe.) 
Heubach,  hoi'biidh  (Ger.) 
Heusden,  hetis'den  (Neth.) 
Heves,  ha'vesh  (Hung.) 
Hexham,  heks'am  (Eng.) 
Heyst,  hist  (Belg.) 
Heytesbury,  hats'be-ri  (Eng.) 


j.  job;    y,  yes;    TH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleli,  neiif;    n,  on.     German,  ch.  nacftt. 
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Hibiappaba,  e-b5-iip-pa'ba  (Braz.) 
Hidegkut,  he-dag'kut  (Hung.) 
Hidveg  hed'veg  (Hung.) 
Hierapolis,  hl-e-rap'6-lis  (Tur.) 
Hieres,  e-ar"  (Fr.) 
Higuera,  e-ge'ra  (Sp.) 
Higuey,  e-ga'  (Hayti) 
Hilaire,  St.,  san-te-lar'  (Fr.) 
Hildburghausen ,  held'bbrg-houz-en 

(Ger.) 

Hildesheim,  hel'des-him  (Ger.) 
Himalaya,  hS-nia'la-ya;  popularly 

him-a-la'ya  (Ind.)  int. 
Hindeloopen,  hiu-de-16'pen  (Neth.) 
Hindben,  hen'deu-en  (Nor.)  isl. 
Hingham,  hing'am  (U.  S.) 
Hinojosa,  e-nb-cho'sa  (Sp.) 
Hiogo,  he-6'go  (Jap.) 
Hippolyte,  ep-po-let'  (Fr.) 
Hispaniola,  es-pii-ne-o'la  (W.  Ind.) 
Hjarnbe,  yiir'neu-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Hjelmar,  yel'mar  (Swe.)  I. 
Hjbrring,  yeur'ing  (Den.) 
Hlassa,  hlas'sa  (Tibet) 
Hoang-Ho,      hb-ang-ho'     almost 

hwang-hb'  (As.) 
Hoboken,  ho-bb'ken  (U.  S. ) 
Hochheim,  hofih'him  (Ger.; 
Hbchst,  heukst  (Ger.) 
Hbchstadt,  hetich'stat  (Ger.) 
Hochstetten,  h66h'stet-ten  (Switz.) 
Hoddesdon,  hodz'don  (Eng.) 
Hodeida,  ho-da'g-da  (Ar.) 
Hoevelaken,  hb've-la-ken  (Neth.) 
Hohenlinden,  ho'en-len-den  (Ger.) 
Hohenlohe,  ho'en-16-e  (Ger.) 
Hohenstaufen,ho'en-stou-fen(Ger.) 
Hohenzollern,h6-en-tsol'lern(Ger.) 
Hokitika,  hb-ki-te'ka  (N.  Zd.) 
Holcar,  hbl-kar'  (Ind.) 
Hold-Mezb-Vasarhely,    hold -me - 

zeli-va-shar-haly'  (Hung.) 
Holmestrand,  hbrme-striin  (Swe.) 
Holstebrb,  liol'sta-breu  (Deu.) 
Holstein,  hol'stm  (Ger.) 
Holyhead,  hol'i-hed  (Wales) 
Holywell,  hol'i-wel  (Wales) 
Homberg,  hbm'berg  (Ger.) 
Hombori,  houi'bo-re  (Af.)  mts. 
Ho-nan,  hb-nan'  (China) 
Honduras,  hon-db'ras;  Span.  pron. 

on-db'ras  (Cent.  Am.) 
Honeoye,  hon-e-oi'  (U.  S.) 
Honfleur,  hon-flear7  (Fr.) 
Hong-kong,  hong-kong'  (China) 
Honiton,  hon'i-ton  (Eng.) 
Honolulu,  ho-no-lb'lb  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Honrubia,  bn-rb'be-a  (Sp.) 
Honth,  hbnt  (Hung.) 
Hoofdplaat,  hbft'plat  (Neth.) 
Hoogeveen,  hb'ge-van  (Neth.) 
Hooghly,  hog"!!  (Ind.) 
Hoogstraeteu,  hbg-stra'ten  (Bel.) 
Hoonan,  ho-nan'  (China) 
Hoorn,  horn  (Neth.) 


Horazdiowitz,       ho-riiz'dyb-vets 

(Bohem.) 

Horcajo,  6r-ka'6ho  (Sp.) 
Hormigas,  6r-m6-gas'  (Sp.)  isl. 
Horuachos,  br-na-chos'  (Sp.) 
Hornburg,  hbrii'bbrg  (Ger.) 
Horiili,  hbrn'le  (Switz.) 
Hornsea,  horn'se  (Eng.) 
Horsens,  hor'sens  (Deu.) 
Horsham,  hors'am  (Eng.) 
Hostomitz,  hos'to-mcts  (Bohem.; 
Hoszszu,  hos'sb  (Hung.) 
Hoszu,  ho'sb  (Hung.) 
Hotellerie,  6-tel-re'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Hottentot,  hot' ten-tot  (Af.)  tr. 
Hotzenplotz,  ho'tsen-plbts  (Aust  ) 
Houat,  b-a'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Houdan,  b  don'  (Fr.) 
Houdeng,  hb-don'  (Bel.) 
Houghton-le- Spring,    ho'ton-le- 

spring  (Eug.) 

Hounslow,  hounz'16  (Eug.) 
Houpe,  hb-pa'  (China) 
Housatonic,  hb-sa-ton'ik  (U.  S.) 
Houssa,  hous'sa  (Af.) 
Houtmau's    Abrolhos,    hout'manz 

a-bro'lybs  (Austral.)  inls. 
Howick,  hou'ik  (Eng.) 
Howth,  hoth  (Ir.) 
Hbxter,  heuks'ter  (Ger.) 
Hoy  a,  hb'ya  (Ger.) 
Hoyers\verda,h6-yer-zvai''dii(Prus.) 
Hradisch,  hra'desh  (Aust.) 
Huachipas,  wa-che-pas'  (Peru) 
Huaheine,  hb-a-lri'ne  (Pac.  Oc.) 
Huallaga,  wal-lya'ga  (Peru)  r. 
Huamachuco,  wa-ma  chb'ko  (Peru) 
Huancavelica,      wan-ka-ve-le'ka 

(Peru) 
Huanuco  Viejo,  wa-nb'kb  ve-e'cho 

(Peru) 

Huaqui,  wa'kg  (Mex.)  >: 
Huari,  wa-re'  (Peru) 
Huasco,  was'ko  (Chile) 
Huddersfleld,  hud'derz-feld  (Eng.) 
Hudiksvall,  hb'deks-val  (Swe.) 
Hu6,  hb-a';  almost  hwa  (Anam) 
Huelma,  hu-el'ma  (Sp.) 
Huelva,  hu-el'va  (Sp.) 
Huen   or   Hveen,    hu-an'   or   van 

(Den.)  isl. 
Huercalobera,   hu-er-ka-16-be'rii 

(Sp.) 

Huerta,  hu-er'ta  (Sp.) 
Huesca,  hu-es'ka  (Sp.) 
Huescar,  hu-es-kar'  (Sp.) 
Hulme,  hybm  (Eng.) 
Humber,  hum'ber  (Eng.) 
Humboldt,  hum'bolt  (U.  S.) 
Humpoletz,  hum'po-lets  (Bohem.) 
Hundsriick,  hbndz'ruk  (Ger.)  mts. 
Hungerford,  hung'gfir-ford  (Eng.) 
Huntingdon,  hun'ting-don  (Eng.) 
Kurd  war,  hurd-war/(Ind.) 
Huron,  hyb'ron  (N.  Am.)  I. 


Hurrur,  hui-'rur  (Af.) 
Hussingabad,      hus -  sing -ga- bad' 

(Ind.) 

Husum,  hb'sbm  (Den.) 
Huy,  Flem.  proii.  hoi;  French  pron. 

u-e'  (Bel.) 

Hvaloen,  va'leuu  (Nor.) 
Hvita,  ve'ta  (Iceld.) 
Hyderabad,  hl-de-rii-bad'  (Ind.) 
Hydra,  hi'dra  (Gr.)  isl. 
Hyeres,  6-ar'  (Fr.) 
Hythe,  hlSH  (Eng.) 


J. 


lana,  ya'na  (Sib.)  r. 
Ibacli,  e'bach  (Switz.) 
Ibague,  e-ba'ge  (Col.) 
Ibbenburen,  eb-ben-bu'ren  (Ger.) 
Ibiapaba,  e-be-a-pa'lia(Braz.)  mt. 
Ibicui,  e-be-kwe'  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Ibrahim,  eb-ra-hem'  (As.  Tur.)  r. 
Ibraila,  e-bra-e'la  (Eoum.) 
Icaua,  e-kii'na  (Braz.)  r. 
Icaque,  e-ka'ke  (Trinid.)  c. 
Ichaboe,  ik'a-bo  (Af.)  isl. 
Icolmkill,  e-kom-kil' (Scot.) 
Idaho,  I'da-hb  (U.  S.) 
Manha.  e-da'nyii  (Pen.) 
Iddah,  ed'dah  (W.  Af.) 
Idria,  e'dre-a  (Aust.) 
lekaterinodar,    ya-ka-ta-re-no-diir' 

(Kus.) 

lelagoui,  ya-la  gb'e  (Sib.)  r. 
Igal,  e-gal'  (Aust.) 
Igarape,  e-gii  ra-pa'  (Braz.> 
Igatimi,  e-gii-te'me  (S.  Am.) 
Iglau,  e-glou'  (Aust.) 
Iglesias,  6-gla'se-as  (It.) 
Igua^u,  e-gwa'sb  (Braz.) 
Igualada,  e-gwa-la'THii  (Sp.) 
Igumen,  e-gb-men'  (Rus.) 
Ij,  I  (Neth.) 
Ijma,  ezh'ma  (Rus.)  r. 
Ijssel,  is'sel  (Neth.)  r. 
Hay,  e'la  (Peru) 
Ilchester,  il'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Ildefonso,  San,  san  el-de-fon'so  (Sp.) 
Ilfracombe,  il'fra-kbm  (Eng.) 
Ilha  Grande,  el'ya  griin'da  (Braz.) 
Hi,  6-le'  (As.)  r. 
Ilkeston,  il'kes-ton  (Eng.) 
Illanon,  el-la-non'  (Philip.)  b. 
Illasi,  el-la'se  (It.) 
Illawarra,  il-la-warta  (Austral.) 
Ille,  51  (Fr.) 

Hie  et  Vilaine,  el  a  vg-lan' (Fr.) dep. 
Iller,  el'ler  (Ger.)  r. 
Illescas,  el-lyes-kiis'  (Sp.) 
Illimani,  el-le-ma'n5  (Bol.)  mt. 
Illinois,  il-li-nois' or  il-li-noi'  (U.  S.) 
Illora,  el-lyo'ra  (Sp.) 
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Illyria,  il-li'ri-a  (Aust.) 

Ilm,  elm  (Ger.)  r. 

Ilmen,  il'raen  (Rus.) 

Ilmenau,  eTme-nou  (Ger.) 

Ilminster,  il'min-Bter  (Eng.) 

llz,  gits  (Ger.) 

Imandra,  e-man'dra  (Rus.)  I. 

Imbabura,  tm-ba-bb'ra  (Ecuad.) 

Itnerethi  or   Imeritia,   e-ma-ra'te, 

im-er-ish'i-a  (Transcauc.) 
Imola,  g-mb'la  (It.) 
Inagua,  e-na'gwa  (Bahamas)  isl. 
Inchiquin,  insh'i-kwiu  (Ir.) 
Incisa,  en-cbe'/.a  (It.) 
Indals-Elf,  en'dalz-elf  (Swe.) 
Indiana,  in-di-an'a  (U.  S.) 
Indore,  in-dor'  (Ind.) 
ludre,  an'dr  (Fr.)  r. 
Indre  et  Loire,  an'dr  a  Iwar  (Fr.) 
Indus,  in'dus  (Ind.)  r, 
Ineboli,  g-na-bo'le  (Tur.) 
Ingendohl,  eng'en-dol  (Switz.) 
Ingleborough,   ing'gl-bu-ru  (Eng.) 

int. 

Ingoda,  en-go' da  (As.)  r. 
Ingoldstadt,  eng'old-stat  (Bav.) 
Ingouville,  an-gb-v£l'  (Fr.) 
Inhambane,  en-yam-ba'na  (E.  Af.) 
Inhauma,  Sn-you'ma  (Braz.) 
Iniesta,  e  ne-es'ta  (Sp.) 
Inkerman,  ing'ker-man  (Rus.)  val. 
Inn,  en  (Aust.;  Ger.;  Switz. )r. 
Innerleithen,  in-ner-le'THen  (Scot.) 
Innspruck,  ens'prbk  (Aust.) 
Inowrazlaw,  e-no-riits'lav  (Prus.) 
Interlaken,  en-ter-lii'ken  (Switz.) 
Inverary,  in-ve-ra'ri  (Scot.) 
Inverkeithing,      in-ver-k5TH'ing 

(Scot.) 

lona,  l-b'na(Scot.) 
Iowa,  io-wa  (U.  S.) 
Ipanema,  e-pa-na'ma  (Braz.) 
Ipsambool,  ep-sam-bbl'  (Nubia) 
Ipswich,  ips'wich  (Eng.) 
Iquique,  g-ke'ke  (Peru) 
Iraja,  e-ra'zha  (Braz.) 
Irak  Ajenii,  e'rak  aj'e-mS  (Per.) 
Irak  Arabi,  e'rak  ai'a-be  (As.  Tur.) 
Irasu,  e-ra-sb'  (Cent.  Am.)  vole. 
Iredell,  ii'del  (U.  S.) 
Iregh,  e-rag'  (Hung.) 
Irkutsk,  er-kbtsk'  (As.) 
Iroquois,  i-ro-kwoi'  (N.  Am.) 
Irrawaddy,  er-ra-wad'di  (As.) 
Irtish,  er-tesh'  (Rus.) 
Irvine,  ei'vin  (Scot.) 
Isakchi,  g-siik'che  (Roum.) 
Isamal,  e-sii-mal'  (Mex.) 
Ischia,  es'ke-a  (It.)  isl. 
Ischim,  isli-em'  (Sib.)  r. 
Iseflord,  e'sa-fybr  (Den.) 
Iseo,  e-sa'6  (It.) 
Iserlohn,  g'zer-lon  (Ger.) 
Isernia,  g-sar'ne-a  (It.) 
Isidore,  e-sg-do'ro  (Mex.) 


Isigny,  g-se-nye'  (Fr.) 
Isili,  e-sg'lg(Sardin.) 
Iskanderieh,  is-kan-de-re'e  (As. 

Tur.;  Eg.) 

Iskelib,  es'ke-lgb  (Tur.) 
Islamabad,  es-lam-a-bad'  (Ind.) 
Islay,  i'la  (Scot.)  isl. 
Islington,  iz'ling-ton  (Eng.) 
Ismail,  es-ma-eT  (Rus.) 
Ismid,  ez-med'  (Tur.) 
Isnik,  ez-nek'  (Tur.) 
Isola,  e'sb-la  (It.) 
Ispahan,  es-pa-han'  (Per.) 
Issoudun,  es-sb-duii'  (Fr.) 
Issyk-kul,  is'sek-kbl  (Sib.) 
Istalif,  es -ta-lef  (Afg.) 
Istria,  is'tre-a  (Aust.) 
I  tacolumi,  e-ta-ko-lb'mS  (Braz. )  mts. 
Itamaraca,e-ta-ma-ra-ka'(Braz.)isZ. 
Itaparica,  e-ta-pa-re'ka  (Braz.)  isl. 
Itapicuru,  g-ta-pg-ko-rb'  (Braz.)  r. 
Itaqueira,  e-ta-ka'e-ra  (Braz.)  mt. 
Itatiaiossu,  g-ta-te-i-os'sb  (Braz.) 
Itawamba,  it-a-wom'ba  (U.  S.) 
Ithaca,  ith'a-ka(Gr.;  U.S.) 
Ithaki,  ith'a-ke(Gr.) 
Iturup,  e-tb-rbp'  (N.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Itzehoe,  et'sa-heu  (Ger.) 
Ivanovo,  e-va-nb'vb  (Rus.) 
Ives,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint  ITZ 

(Eng.) 

Ivi?a,  e-ve'sa  (Sp.)  isl. 
Ivinghoe,  I'ving-ho  (Eng.) 
Iviza,  g-ve'sa  (Sp.)  isl. 
Ivrea,  ev-ra'a  (It.) 
Izamal,  e-sa-mal'  (Mex.) 
Iznajar,  eth-na-char'  (Sp.) 


J. 


Jablonec,  ya-blo-nets'(Bohem.) 
Jablonka,  ya-blon'ko  (Hung.) 
Jabugo,  El,  el  Cha-bb'go  (Sp.) 
Jacarehi,  zha-ka-ra'e  (Braz.) 
Jacinto,  San,  san  ja-sin'to  (U.  S.) 
Jacmel   or  Jacquemel,   zhak-mel' 

(Hayti) 

Jadraque,  cha-dra'ke  (Sp.) 
Jaen,  6ha-en'  (Sp.) 
Jagerndorf,  ya'gern-dorf  (Aust.) 
Jaguaribe,  zha  gwa-re'ba  (Braz.) 
Jahde,  yah'de  (Ger.)  r. 
Jahicos,  zha-e'kos  (Braz.) 
Jalapa,  Cha-la'pa  (Mex.) 
Jalisco,  cha-les'ko  (Mex.) 
Jamaica,  ja-ma'ka,  isl. 
Jamu,  ju-mb'  (Ind.) 
Jauina  or  Yanina,  ya'ne-na  (Tur.) 
Jan  Mayen,  yan  nn'en(Arc.  Oc.)isl. 
Japan,  ja-pan'  (As.) 
Japura,  ya-pb'ra  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Jaraicejo,  cha-ra-e-the'cho  (Sp.) 


Jarama,  Cha-ra'ma  (Sp.)  r. 
Jardinillos,  6har-de-neriyos  (Cuba) 

isis. 

Jaromirz,  ya'ro-merts  (BoheYn.) 
Jaroslav,  ya'ro-slav  (Rus.)  r. 
Jassy,  yas'se  (Rom.) 
Jastrow,  yas'tro  (Prus.) 
Jaszbereny,  yas-ba-rany'  (Hung.) 
Jauja,  6hou'Cha  (Peru) 
Java,  ja'va  (East  Arch.)  isl. 
Javari,  ya-va-re'  (Braz.) 
Jawana,  ja-vii'na  (Java) 
Jean  d'Angely,  St.,  sah  zhofi  donzli- 

le'  (Fr.) 
Jean  de  Luz,  St.,  san  zhon  de  luz 

(Fr.) 

Jedburgh,  jed'bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Jedo,  ye'do  (Jap.) 
Jelalabad,  jel-al-a-bad'  (Afg.) 
Jelatma,  ye-lat'ma  (Rus.) 
Jemilah,  je-me'la  (Afg.) 
Jemtland,  yemt'land  (Swe.) 
Jenne,  jen'ne  (W.  Af.) 
Jequitinlionha,    zha-ke-te-nyo'nya 

(Braz.)r. 

Jerahi,  je-ra'he  (Per.)  r. 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Cher'eth  de 

lafron-te'ra(Sp.) 
Jerica,  che-re'ka  (Sp.) 
Jersey,  jer'zi  (Chan.  Isls.) 
Jessulmeer,  jes-sul-mer'  (Ind.) 
Jeypoor,  ji-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Jezairi-bahri-Sefid,    je-zi're-ba'liri- 

sa'fed  (Tur.) 
Jezireh-ibn-Omar,    ja-ze'reh-ebn-6- 

mar'  (Tur.) 

Jhalavan,  jha'la-van  (Beluch.) 
Jijona,  6he-cho'na  (Sp.) 
Jimena,  che-me'na  (Sp.) 
Jitomir,  zhit'6-mer  (Rus.) 
Joachimsthal,  yo'a-chems-tal  (Bo- 
hem.) 
Joao,  Sao,   soun  zho-oun'  (Port.; 

Braz.) 

Joaquin,  San,  san  wa-ken'  (Califor.) 
Jcetun  Fjeld,  yeiit'un  fyel  (Nor.) 
Johannisberg,       yo  -  han '  nes  -  berg 

(Pros.) 

Johore,  jo-hor'  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Joinville,  zhwan-vel'  (Fr.) 
Joliba,  jol'i-ba  (Af.)  r. 
Jbnkjbping,  yeun-tyeiip'ing  (Swe.) 
Joodpoor,  jod-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Joonaghur,  jb-na-gur'  (Ind.) 
Jorquera,  6hor-ke'ra  (Sp.) 
Jorullo,  cho-rb'lyo  (Mex.) 
Jostedalsbroo,  yos'te-dalz-bra  (Nor.) 
Jouf,  El,  el  jbf  (Af.) 
Joug,  yog  (Rus.)  r. 
Joure,  you're  (Neth.) 
Joyeuse,  zhwa-yeuz'  (Fr.) 
Juan,  San,  san  6hu-au'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Juan  Fernandez,  ju'an  fer-nan'dez; 

Sp.  pron.  6hu-au'  fer-niin'deth 

(S.  Am.)  isl. 
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Jubbulpoor,  jub-bul-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Jucar,  chb-kai'  (Sp.) 
Jugdulluk,  jug-dul'luk  (Afg.) 
Juggernauth,  jug'ger-nat  (Ind.) 
Jujuy,  ehb-chwe' (Arg.  Con.) 
Juliers,  zhfi-15-a'  (Ger.) 
Julunder,  ju'lun-der  (Ind.) 
Jumieges,  zhu-me-azh'  (Fr.) 
Jumilla,  cho-me'lya(Sp.) 
Jumna,  jum'na  (Ind.)  r. 
Jumnoutri,  jum-no'tri  (Ind.) 
Junee,  ju-ne'  (N.  S.  W.) 
Jungfrau,  ybng'frou  (Switz.)  mt. 
Junin,  chb-nen'  (Peru) 
Jura,  jb'ra  (Scot.)  isl. 
Jura,  zhu-ra'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Jura,  yb'ra  (Switz.)  mts. 
Juruena,  zhb-ru-a'na  (Braz.)  r. 
Jutay,  Ghb'ti  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Jutland  (Anglicized  form  of  Danish 

Jylland),  jut'land  (Den.) 
Jylland,  yul'lan  (Den. ) 
Jynteah,  jm'te-a  (Ind.) 


K. 


Kaagoe,  ko'geu-e  (Nor.)  isl. 
Kabardah,  ka  barVla  (Rus.) 
Kabool,  Kabul,  ka'bul  (Afg.) 
Kacunda,  ka-kun'da  (W.  Af.) 
Kadjang,  kad-jang'  (Celebes) 
Kadoe,  ka-db'  (Java) 
Kaflristan,  ka-fe-res-tan'  (Cent.  As.) 
Kahira,  ka'he-ra  (Eg.) 
Kaifung,  ki-fung'  (China) 
Kainsk,  ka-ensk'  (Sib.) 
Kaira,  ka'e-ra  (Ind.) 
Kairwan,  klr-wan'  (Af.) 
Kaisarieh,  ki-sa-re'e  (Tur.) 
Kaiserslautern,     ki  - zerz -  Ion '  tern 

(Ger.) 

Kaiserstuhl,  ki'zer-stbl  (Switz.) 
Kaiserswbrth,  ki'zerz-veurt  (Ger.) 
Kalabsheh,  ka-lab'she  (Nubia) 
Kalafat,  ka-la-fat'  (Roum.) 
Kalamaki,  ka-la-ma'ke  (As.  Tur.)  6. 
Kalamazoo,  ka-la-ma-zb'  (TJ.  S.) 
Kalamita,  ka-la-me'ta  (Black  Sea)  b. 
Kalantan,  ka-Ian-tan'  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Kalavrita,  ka-lav-re'ta  (Gr.) 
Kalgujev,  kal-gb-yef  (Rus.)M 
Kaliinno,  ka-lim'no  (Gr.)  isl. 
Kalisch,  kii'lgsh  (Rus.) 
Kalisz,  ka'lesh  (Rus.) 
Kalmar,  kal-mai-'  (Swe.) 
Kaltbrunnen,  kalt-brbn'en  (Switz.) 
Kaluga,  kaib'ga(Rus.) 
Kalusz,  ka'lbsh  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Kama,  ka'ma  (Rus.)  r. 
Kamaran,  ka-ma'ran  (Red  Sea)  id. 
Kamenaia-Ba,ka-ma-na'ya-ba(Rus.) 
Kamenetz,  ka'roa-nets  (Rus.) 


Kamenitz,    ka'ma-nets    (Bohem. ; 

Hung.) 

Kamenskoi,  ka-meu'sko-e  (Rus.) 
Kamieniec,  kiim-yen'yets  (Rus.) 
Kamishin,  ka-me'shen  (Rus.) 
Kambe,  ka'meu-e  (Nor.)  isl. 
Kamouraska,  ka-mb-riis'ka  (Can.) 
Kampen,  kam'pen  (Den.) 
Kamtchatka,  kam-chat'ka  (As.) 
Kanaga,  ka-na'ga  (Aleut.  Isls.) 
Kanagawa,  kii-na-ga'wa  (Japan) 
Kanawha,  ka-na'wa  (U.  S.) 
Kanchinjinga,    kun '  chin  -  jing"  ga 

(As.)  mt. 

Kan-chow,  kan-chou'  (China) 
Kandabou,  kan-da-bb'  (Fiji  Isls.) 
Kandahar,  kan-da-har7  (Afg.)    . 
Kandalaska,  kan-da  liis'kii  (Rus.) 
Kandersteg,  kiin'der-steg  (Switz.) 
Kandy,  kan'di  (Ceylon) 
Kangelang,     kang-ge-lang'    (Bast. 

Arch.)  isl. 

Kania,  ka'ne-a  (W.  Af.) 
Kanisa,  ka-ng'sha  (Hung.) 
Kankari,  kan'ka-re  (Tur.) 
Kan-kiang,  kan-ki-ang'  (China)  r. 
Kannagherry,  kan'na-ge-ri  (Ind.) 
Kano,  ka-no'  (Cent.  Af.) 
Kanoje,  ka'noj  (Ind.) 
Kansas,  kan'zas  (U.  S.) 
Kansoo,  kan-sb'  (China) 
Kantalicounda,  kan-ta-le-kbn'da 

(W.  Af.) 

Kantavu,  kan-ta-vb' (Fiji  Isls.) 
Kanturk,  kan-terk'  (Ir.) 
Kaobangtran,    ka-6-bang-tran'    al- 
most kou-bang-tran'  (Anam) 
Kapricio,  ka-pre'se-6  (Tur.) 
Kara,  ka'ra  (Rus.)r. 
Karabashle,  ka-ra-bash'la  (Tur.) 
Kai-abaugh,  ka-ra-bag'  (Transcauc.) 
Kara-Dagh,  ka-ra'dag  (Tur.  in  Eur. 

and  As.)  mts. 

Karaghinsky,  ka-ra-gen'ske  (Sib.  )isl. 
Kara  Hissar,  ka-ra'  hes-sar'  (Tur.) 
Karakal,  ka-ra-kal'  (Roum.) 
Karakoram  Pass,  ka-ra-ko'rum  pas 

(Cent.  As.) 

Karaman,  ka-ra-man'  (As.  Tur.) 
Karamania,  ka-ra-ma'ne-a(As.Tur.) 
Karang-asam,  ka-rang'a-sam  (East. 

Arch.) 
Karansebes,       kor  -  on  -  sha  -  besh ' 

(Hung.) 
Kara-Su,  Karasou,  ka-ra'sb"  (Rus. 

and  As.)  r. 

Karateghin,ka-ra-te-gen'(Cent.As.) 
Karaula,  ka-rala  (N.  S.  W.) 
Kardszag,  kord-sog7  (Hung.) 
Karikal,  kii're-kal  (Ind.) 
Karleby  Gamla  (karte-bti  gam'la 

(Rus) 

Karlova,  kar-16'va  (Hung  ) 
Karlstadt,  karl'stat  (Ger.) 
Karoly,  ka-roly'  (Hung  ) 


Karroos,  kar-rbz'  (S.  Af.) 
Kasan,  ka-zan'  (Rus.) 
Kaschau,  kash'au  (Hung.) 
Kashan,  ka-shan'  (Per.) 
Kaskaskia,  kas-kas'ki-a  (U.  S.) 
Kasmark,  kash'miirk  (Hung.) 
Kassa,  kosh'sho  (Hung.) 
Kastamuni,  kas-ta-mb'ne  (As.  Tur.) 
Kastrikum,  kast'ri-kum  (Neth.) 
Katagum,  ka'ta-gbm  (Cent.  Af.) 
Katahdin,  ka-tah'din  (TJ.  S.)  mt. 
Katrine,  Loch,  lofih  kat'rin  (Scot.) 
Katsena,  kat-se'na  (Cent.  Af. ) 
Kattegat,  kat'te-gat  (N.  Sea) 
Katunga,  ka-tbn'ga  (W.  Af.) 
Katwijk,  kat'vik  (Neth.) 
Kauai,  kou'i  (Sand.  Isls.)  isl. 
Kaufbeuren,  kouf-boi'ren  (Ger.) 
Kautokeino,  kou-to-ka'e-no  (Noi\) 
Kavala,  ka-vii'la  (Tur.) 
Kayserberg,  ki'zer-berg  (Fr.) 
Kazan,  ka-zan'  (Rus.) 
Kazbek,  kaz-bek'  (Rus.)  mt. 
Kazeroun,  ka'ze-rbn  (Per.) 
Kealakeakua,ka-a'la-ka-a-kb"a(Ha- 

waii)  b. 

Kebir,  El,  el  ke-beV  (Tunis) 
Kecskemet,  kech-ke-met'  (Hung.) 
Kediri,  ka-de're  (Java) 
Keewatin,  ke-wa'tin  (Can.) 
Keighley,  keth'li  (Eng.) 
Keiskamma,  kis-kam'ma  (S.  Af.)r. 
Kelat,  ke-lat'  (As.) 
Keneh,  ken'e  (Eg.) 
Kenia,  ke-ne'a  (Af.)  mt. 
Kennebec,  ken-ne-bek'  (U.  S.) 
Kennebunk,  ken-ne-bungk'  (U.  S.) 
Kentucky,  ken-tuk'i  (TJ.  S.) 
Kenzingen,  ken'tsing-en  (Ger.) 
Keokuk,  ke'o-kuk  (TJ.  S.) 
Kerah,  ka'ra  (Per.) 
Kerbela,  ker-ba'la  (As.  Tur.) 
Kerguelen,  ker'ge-len  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Kerkinet,  ker'ke-net  (Black  Sea)  g. 
Kerman,  ker-man'  (Per.) 
Kermanshah,  ker-man'shii  (Per.) 
Kerrera  or  Kerera,  ker're-ra  (Scot. ) 

isl. 

Kerry,  ke'ri  (Ir.)  co. 
Kershaw,  ker-sha'  (TJ.  S.) 
Keswick,  kez'wik  or  kez'ik  (Eng.) 
Keszthely,  kest'haly  (Hung.) 
Kew,  kyo  (Eng.) 
Kezdi  Vasarhely,  kez'de  va-shar- 

haly'  (Hung.) 

Khamil,  6ha-mel'  (Cent.  As.) 
Khamtis,  cham'tez  (East.  Pen.)  tr. 
Khanpoor,  khan-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Kharek,  kha'rek  (Per.)  isl. 
Khargeh,  El,  el  char'ge  (Eg.) 
Kharijeh,  El,  el  6har'i-je  (Eg.) 
Kharkow,  Char-kof  (Rus.) 
Kharput,  char-put'  (Armeii.) 
Khartoom,  char-tbm'  (Eg.) 
Khatanga,  cha-tang'ga  (Sib.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Khatmandoo,  kat-man-db'  (Ind.) 
Kherson,  Cher-son'  (Rus.)  city 
Khin-gan,  chen-gan'  (As.)  int. 
Khiva,  che'va  (Tart.) 
Khodavendikiar,    6ho-da-veu-de- 

kyar'  (As.  Tur.) 
Khojak,  Cho-jak'  (Afg.) 
Khojend,  6hb-jend'  (As.) 
Khokand,  eho-kand'  (As.) 
Khoondooz,  chon-doz'  (Cent.  As.) 
Khorassan,  6ho-ras-san'  (Per.) 
Khotan,  Cho-tan'  (Cent.  As.) 
Khuzistan,  6hb-ze-stan'  (Per.) 
Khyber  Pass,  6h!'ber  pas  (Afg.) 
Khyerpoor,  khi-er-pbr1  (Ind.) 
Kiachta    or     Kiakhta,     ke-aCh't:i 

(Sib.) 

Kiang-se,  ke-ang-se'  (China) 
Kiangsoo,  ke-ang-so'  (China) 
Kichinev,  kish-in-ef  (Bus.) 
Kidderminster,    kid'der-min-stei- 

(Eng.) 

Kidwelly,  kid-wel'li  (Wales) 
Kiel,  kel  (Prus.) 
Kielce,  ke-el'tse  (Rus.) 
Kienlung,  ke-en-lung'  (Tibet) 
Kiev,  ke-yef  (Rus.) 
Kilauea,  ki-lou-a'a  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Kilbarchan,  kil-bar'chan  (Scot.) 
Kildare,  kil-dar1  (Ir.)  co. 
Kilia,  ke'le-a  (Rus.)  mouth  of  the 

Danube,  ft, 
Kilkee,  kil-ke'  (Ir.) 
Kilkenny,  kil-ken'ni  (Ir.)  co. 
Killala,  kil-la-lii'  (Ir.) 
Killaloe,  kil-la-16'  (Ir.) 
Killarney,  kil-lar-ni  (Ir.) 
Killearn,  kil-lern'  (Scot.) 
Killiecrankie,  kil-li-krangTri  (Scot ) 
Kilmalcolm  or  Kilmacolm,  kil-ma- 

kom'  (Scot.) 

Kilmarnock,  kil-mar'nok  (Scot.) 
Kilrush,  kil-rush'  (Ir.) 
Kilsyth,  kil-sith'  (Scot.) 
Kimpina,  kem-pe'na  (Ronm.) 
Kinburn,  ken'born  (Rus.)/*. 
Kincardine,  kin-kar'din  (Scot.)  co. 
Kinghorn,  king'horn  (Scot.) 
Kinross,  kin-ros'  (Scot.)  co. 
Kinsale,  kin-sal'  (Ir.) 
Kintang,  kin-tang7  CChina)  isl. 
Kintore,  kin-tor'  (Scot.) 
Kintyre,  kin-tir'  (Scot.) 
Kinzig,  ken'tsech  (Ger.) 
Kibge,  ke-eu'ga  (Den.)  6. 
Kiowa,  ki'o-wa  (TJ.  S.) 
Kippure,  kip'yur  (Ir.)  mt. 
Kiraly,  ke  ral/  (Hung.) 
Kirghiz,  ker-ggz'  (As.) 
Kirin-oola,  ke-ren-6'la  (China) 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,    kerk-bi-lonz'dal 

(Eng.) 

Kirkcaldy,  ker-ka'di  (Scot.) 
Kirkcudbright,  ker-kblm  (Scot.) 
Kirkebye,  keVka-bu  (Den.) 


Kirkintilloch,        kerk-in-til'lo6h 

(Scot.) 

Kirriemuir,  kir-ri-mybr'  (Scot.) 
Kirsanov,  ker-sa-nof  (Rus.) 
Kishenev,  ke-she-nef  (Rus.) 
Kiskiminetas,  kis-ki-min'e-tas  (U. 

S.) 

Kisliar,  kez-le-ar7  (Rus.) 
Kissingen,  kes'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Kitzbiihel,  kets'bu-el  (Aust.) 
Kiung-chau-fu,        ke-ung-chou-fo' 

(China) 

Kiusiu,  ke-6'se-d"  (Jap.)  isl. 
Kixim,  kek'sem  (Rus.)pt. 
Kiyoto,  ke-yo'to  (Jap.) 
Kizil  Irmak,  kiz'il  er-mak'  (Tur.)  r. 
Kizliar,  kez-le-ar'  (Rus.) 
Kja'llerup,  kyal'le-rup  (Den.) 
Kjeletz,  kyel'ets  (Rus.) 
Kjerteminde,  kyer-te-m6n'de(Den.) 
Kjobenhavn,  kyeti'ben-houn  (Den.) 
Klagenfurt,  kla'gen-furt  (Aust.) 
Klamath,  kla'mat  (U.  S.) 
Klausenburg,         klou'zen-borg 

(Transyl.) 

Klausthal,  klous'tal  (Ger.) 
Kloppenburg,  klop'pen-borg  (Ger.) 
Klosterneuburg,    klos-ter-noi'boi'g 

(Aust.) 

Klundert,  klun'dert  (Neth.) 
Knaresborough,  narz'bu-ni  (Eng.) 
Knesselaere,  knes-se-la'ra  (Bel.) 
Knockmeledown,    nok-mel'e-donn 

(Ir.)m(. 

Knottingley,  not'ing-li  (Eng.) 
Knutsford,  nuts'ford  (Eng.) 
Kobbe,  kob'be  (Cent.  Af.) 
Kobenhavn,  kyeu'ben-houn  (Den.) 
Kobryn,  ko-bren'  (Rus.) 
Kochem,  kofih'em  (Ger.) 
Koedijk,  ko'dik  (Neth.) 
Koeichoo,  ko-a-cho';  almost  kwa- 

cho'  (China) 

Koenigsberg,  keun'egz-berg  (Ger.) 
Koevorden,  ko'vor-den  (Tfeth.) 
Kohat,  ko-hat'  (Ind.) 
Kohistan,  ko-hes-tan'  (Beluch.) 
Kokan,  ko-kan'  (Cent.  As.) 
Kokel,  koTcel  (Transyl.) 
Koko-nor,  ko-ko-nor7  (China) 
Kokura,  ko-ko'ra  (Jap.) 
Koladyne,  kol'a-din  (Bur.) 
Kolby,  kol'bn  (Den.) 
Kolliken,  keul'le-ken  (Switz.) 
Koln,  ketiln  (Ger.) 
Kolobeng,  kol-o-beng7  (Af.) 
Kolokythia,  ko-lo-ki-the'a  (Gr.) 
Kolomea,  ko-16-ma'a  (Aust.) 
Kolozsvar,  kol-osh-var'  (Transyl.) 
Kolyma,  ko'le-ma  (Sib.)  r. 
Komlos,  kom-losh'  (Hung.) 
Komorn,  ko-morn'  (Hung.) 
Kongelf,  kong'elf  (Nor.) 
Konia,  ko'ne-a(As.  Mi.) 
Konieh,  ko'nS-e  (As.  Mi.) 


Koniggratz,  keu'neg-grets(Bohem.) 
Kdnigsberg,  k&u'negz-berg  (Ger.) 
Konigsee,  keu'neg-za  (Ger.) 
Konigstein,  keti'neg-stin  (Ger.) 
Konigswiuter,     keu'negz-ven-ter 

(Ger.) 

Konotop,  ko'no-top  (Rus.) 
Konstantinograd,    kon-stan-te-no- 

grad'  (Rus.) 

Konstanz,  kon'stants  (Ger.) 
Koomeshah,  ko-me-sha'  (Per.) 
Koordistan,  kor-dis-tan'  (Per.) 
Kooria    Mooria,    ko'ri-a    mo'ri-a 

(Arab.  Sea)  isls. 
Kootenay,  ko'te-na  (Brit.  Col.) 
Kooweerup,  ko'we-nip  (Austral.)  I. 
Kopreinitz,  ko-pri'nets  (Aust.) 
Korana,  ko-ra'na  (Aust.)  r. 
Korangamite,  ko-rang'ga-met  (Aus- 
tral.) I. 

Kordofan,  kor-do-fan'  (Af.) 
Korenicsa,  ko-ra-ne'cha  (Croat.) 
Korneuberg,  kor'noi-berg  (Aust.) 
Koronika,  ko-ro-ne'ka  (Rus.) 
Kororareka,k6-r6-ra-ra'ka(N.Zd.)  b. 
Kbros,  keu -relish'  (Hung.) 
Korsabad,  kor-sa-bad'  (Tur.) 
Korsdr,  k6r/setir(Den.) 
Korvai,  kor-va'g  (N.  Zd.) 
Kosciusko,  kos-i-us'ko  (U.  S.;  Aus- 
tral.) 

Kosel,  ko'zel  (Ger.) 
Kosfeld,  keuz'felt  (Ger.) 
Koshtan-tau,  kosh'tan-tou  (Cauc.) 

mt. 

Kosima,  ko'se-ma  (Jap.) 
Koslin,  keliz'lgn  (Ger.) 
Koslow,  kos-lof  (Rus.) 
Kosseir,  kos-sa'er  (Eg.) 
Kossovo,  kos-so'vo  (Tur.) 
Kosteletz,  kos'te-lets  (Bohem. ) 
Kostroma,  kds-tro'ma  (Rus  ) 
Kotelnitsch,  ko-tel-nech'  (Rus.) 
Kothen,  kefi'ten  (Ger.) 
Kotzebue  Sound,  kot'ze-byu  sound 

(Alaska) 

Kouban,  ko-ban'  (Rus.)  r.  and  I. 
Koubinskoe,  kb-ben'sko-a  (Rus.) 
Kouche,  kb'cha  (Turkestan) 
Koudekerke,  kon'de-ker-ke  fNeth.) 
Kouenlun,   kb-en-lun'    (Cent.  As.) 

mts. 

Kouka,  ko'ka(Af.) 
Koukou-Khoto,         kb-ko-Cho'to 

(Mong.) 

Koulfo,  kbl'fo  (W.  Af.) 
Kouloi,  kb'16-e(Rus.)r. 
Koursk,  kbrsk  (Rus.) 
Koushan,  kb-shan'  (As.) 
Koutayeh,  kb-ti'ye  (As.  Mi.) 
Kovitska,  ko-vets'ka  (Rus.)  b. 
Kowno,  kov'no  (Rus.) 
Kozlov,  koz-lof  (Rus.) 
Krabbendijke,        krab '  ben  -  di  -  ke 
(Neth.) 
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Kragerb'e,  kra'ge-reu-e  (Nor.) 
Kragtijevatz  or  Kraguyevatz,  kra- 

go-ya'vats  (Servia) 
Krajova,  kra-yo'va  (Roum.) 
Krakow,  kra'kou  (Aust.) 
Kranenburg,  kra'nen-bbrg(Ger) 
Kranichfeld,  kra'nech-felt  (Ger.) 
Krasnoe-selo,  kras-no-a-sa'lo  (Rus.) 
Krasnoiarsk,  kras-no-yarsk'  (Sib.) 
Krassova,  kra-sho'vo  (Hung.) 
Kraszna,  kras'ua  (Hung.) 
Krauchthal,  krouch'tal  (Switz.) 
Krautheim,  krout'him  (Ger.) 
Krefeld,  kra'felt  (Ger.) 
Krejanovka,  kra-ya-nofka  (Rus.) 
Krementchug,kra-men-ch6g'(Rus.) 
Krempe,  krem'pe  (Den.) 
Kreuzburg,  kroits'bbrg  (Prus.) 
Kreuznach,  kroits'naCh  (Ger.) 
Kriens,  kre'ens  (Switz.) 
Kronach,  kro'nach  (Ger.) 
Kronberg,  kron'berg  (Den.) 
Kronstadt,kron'stat(Transyl.  ;Rus.) 
Krotoszyn,  kro-to-shen'  (Prus.  Pol.) 
Krumenau,  krb'me-nou  (Switz.) 
Krusenstern,    krb'zen-stern    (Pac. 

Oc.)  if  In. 

Krylov,  kri-lof  (Rus.) 
Kuban,  kb-bau'  (Rus.)  r. 
Kuchuk-Kainarji,    ko-chok-kl-nar- 

je'  (Rus.) 

Kuilenburg,  koilen-burg  (Neth.) 
Kuinder,  koin'der  (Neth.) 
Kukewari,  ko-ka-wa're  (Ind.)  r. 
Kul-i-kalan,    kul  e-ka-lan'    (Cent. 

As.)  I. 

Kuma,  ko'ma  (Transcauc.)  r. 
Kumaon  or  Kumaun,  ku-ma'on  or 

ku-moun'  (Ind.) 
Kunashir,  ko-na-sher'  (Jap.)  isl. 
Knnawar,  ku-na-war'  (Ind.) 
Kunchinjunga,      kun-chin-jung'ga 

(Ind.)mt. 

Kunzelsau,  kun'tsel  zou  (Ger.) 
Kuopio,  ko-6'pe  6  (Rus.) 
Kur,  kor  (Tur.)  r. 

Kurdistan,  kor-dis-tan'  (Tur. ;  Per.) 
Kuriles,  kyu'rilz  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Kuriuch-Su,  ko-re-bch'so  (Rus.)  r. 
Kurkara-ussu,     kor-ka'ra-us-sb' 

(Dzoong.) 

Kurland,  kor'land  (Rus.) 
Kuro-Sivo,  ko'ro-se'vo   (Pac.    Oc.) 

curt. 

Kurrachee,  ku-ra'che  (Ind.) 
Kurram  or  Kurrum,  kui-'rum  (Afg.) 
Kuireechane,  ku-re-cha'ne  (S.  Af.) 
Knrshee,  kor-she'  (Cent.  As.) 
Kussery,  kos'se-ri  (Cent.  Af.) 
Kiissnacht,  kus'naftht  (Switz.) 
Kustenji,  kos-ten'je  (Tur.) 
Kiistrin,  kus'tren  (Prus.) 
Kut,  kot  (Tur.) 
Kutais,  ko'tis(Rus.) 
Kutaiyeh,  ko-tl'ye  (Tur.) 


Kutaya,  ko-ta'ya  (Tur.) 
Kutchuk-Kainarji,  ko-chok-kl-uar- 

je'(Rus.) 

Kiittigen,  kut'ti-gen  (Switz.) 
Kyen-dwen,  kyen'dwen  (Bur.)  r. 
Kyritz,  ke'rets  (Prus.) 
Kyundoung,  kyun-dijng'  (Bur.) 


L. 


Laaland,  lo'lan  (Den.)  isl. 
Labiau,  la'be-ou  (Prus.) 
Labischin,  la-be'shen  (Prus.) 
Labrador,  lab-ra-dor/(N'.  Am. ;  Eng.) 
Labuan,  la-bu-an'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Lacantun,  la-kan-tun'(Cent.  Am.)r. 
Laccadives,  lak-a-divz'  (Ind.   Oc.) 

isls. 

Lacedogna,  la-cha-do'nya  (It.) 
Lachen,  la'Chen  (Switz.) 
Lachine,  Ia-sh6n'  (Can.) 
Lachlan,  Ia6h'lan  (Austral.) 
Lackawannock  or  Lackawanna,  lak- 

a-wan'nok,  lak-a-wan'na  (U.  8.) 
Lactacunga,lak-ta-kong'ga(Ecuad.) 
Ladak,  la-dak'  (Cent.  As.) 
Ladany,  lii-diiny'  (Hung.) 
Ladoga,  lad'6-ga  (Rus.)  I. 
Ladoga,  la-do'ga  (U.  S.) 
Ladrones,  la-dronz'  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Laeken,  la'ken  (Bel.) 
Lagan,  las' an  (Ir.)  r. 
Lagartas,  la-gar' tas  (Ilex.) 
Laggan,  lag'gan  (Scot.) 
Lagnieu,  la-nye-eu'  (Fr.) 
Lagonero,  la-go-na'ro  (It.) 
LagOd,  la'gos(W.  Af.;  Sp.;  Mex.) 
Lagosta,  la-gos'ta  (Aust.)  isl. 
Laguna,  la-go'na  (Mex.) 
Lagunilla,  la-go-ne'lya  (Sp. ;  Venez.) 
Lahadj,  la-hiij'  (Ar.) 
Lahajan,  la-ha-jan'  (Per.) 
Lahej,  la-hej'  (Ar.) 
Lahijan,  la-he-jan'  (Per.) 
Laholm,  laliolm  (Swe.) 
Lahore,  la-hor7  (Ind.) 
Lahul,  la-hoT  (Ind.) 
Laibach,  li'bach  (Aust.) 
Lalita-patan,  la-le-ta-pa-tan'  (Ind.) 
La  Mancha,  la  man'cha  (Sp.) 
Lambalamflpa,      lam-ba-lam-fe'pa 

(Af.)  mts. 

Lambayeque,  lam-ba-ye'ke  (Peru) 
Lambesc,  lon-besk'  (Fr.) 
Lambeth,  lam'beth  (Eng.) 
Lamego,  la-ma'go  (Port.) 
Lamlash,  lam-lash'  (Scot.) 
Lammermoor,  lam-mer-mor1  (Scot.) 

mts. 

Lamo,  la'mo  (E.  Af  ) 
Lamone,  la-mo'na  (It.)  r. 
Lampara,  lam-pa'ra  (Cent.  Am.)  I. 


Lampedusa,  lam-pa-do' sa  (Medit.) 

isl. 

Lampertheim,  lam'pert-liim  (Ger.) 
Lampeter,  lam'pe-ter  (Eng.) 
Lamporecchio,lam-p6-rak'ke-6(lt.) 
Lamsaki,  laiu'sa-ke  (As.  Mi.) 
Lanark,  lan'avk  (Scot.) 
Lancashire,  lang'ka-sher  or  lany'- 

ka-sher  (Eng.) 

Lancaster,  lang'kas-ter  (Eng.)  6. 
Lanciano,  lan-cha'no  (It.) 
Landeron,  lon-de-roiV  (Switz.) 
Laudes,  lond  (Fr.)  dep. 
Landivisian,  loii-de-ve-ze-on'  (Fr.) 
Landreuies,  lon-dr-se'  (Fr.) 
Landriano,  lan-dre-a'no  (It.) 
Landscrona,  lans-kro'nii  (Swe.)  j/t. 
Landshut,  landz'hot  (Ger. ;  Prus.) 
Landstuhl,  land'stbl  (Ger.) 
Langeac,  lon-zhiik'  (Fr.) 
Langeais,  loh-zha'  (Fr.) 
Langeland,  lang'e-lan  (Den.)  isl. 
Langenaes,  lang'e-naz  (Nor.) 
Langenau,  lang'e-nou  (Ger.) 
Langenbielau,  lang-en-be'lou(Prus  ) 
Langenbriicken,      lang-en-bruk'en 

(Ger.) 

Langensalza,  lang-en-zal'tsa  (Prus.) 
Langensch walbach,  lang-eu-sh  v  al'- 

bach  (Ger.) 

Langenthal,  lang'en-tal  (Switz.) 
Langholm,  lang'om  (Scot.) 
Langoen,  lang'eti-en  (Nor.)  isl. 
Langogne,  lon-gon'ye  (Fr.) 
Langres,  longr(Fr.) 
Languedoc,  lon-ge-dok'  (Fr.) 
Lanjaron,  liin-clia-ron'  (Sp.) 
Lanniles,  lan-nel'  (Fr.) 
Lannion,  lan-ne-6n'  (Fr.) 
Lannoy,  lan-nwa'  (Fr.) 
Lansingburg,  lans'ing-berg  (U.  S.) 
Lanslebourg,  loh-le-bbr'  (Fr.) 
Lantadilla,  lan-ta-THeTlyii  (Sp.) 
Lantwit- Major,    Ian ' twit-ma- jor 

(Wales) 

Lanusei,  la-no-sa'e  (Sardin.) 
Lanzarote,  lan-sa-ro'ta  (Can.  Isls.) 

isl. 

Laon,  la-6n'(Fr.) 
Laos,  la'os  (East.  Pen.) 
La  Plata,  la  pla'ta  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Laramie,  lar'a-me  (U.  S.) 
Laran  jeiras,  la-ran-zha'e-ras  (Braz. ) 
Largentiere,  lar-zhon-te-ar'  (Fr  ) 
Larino,  la-re'no  (It.) 
Larissa,  la-res'sa  (Tur.) 
Laristan,  la-res-tan'  (Per.) 
Larkhana,  lar-kha'na  (Ind.) 
Larne,  larn  (Ir.) 
Larnica  or  Larnaca,  liir'ni-ka,  liir'- 

na-ka(Tur) 
Laroles,  la-ro'les  (Sp.) 
Larraga,  lar-ra'ga  (Sp.) 
Lasalle,  la-zal'  (Fr.) 
Lasbe,  la'se"u-e  (Den.)  isl. 
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Laswaree,  las-wa're  (Ind.) 
Latakia,  la-ta-ke'a  (Tur.) 
Laterina,  la-ta-re'na  (It.) 
Latorcza,  la-tort'so  (Hung.)  r. 
Lattai,  lat-tl'  (Fiji  Isls.)  isl. 
Lattakoo,  lat-ta-kb'  (S.  Af.) 
Laubach,  louT>ach  (Ger.) 
Lauban,  lou'ban  (Prus.) 
Lauchstadt,  Iou6h'stat  (Ger.) 
Lauderdale,  la'der-dal  (Scot.) 
Lauenburg,  lou'en-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Lauffen,  louf' fen  (Switz.) 
Laugharne,  la-gar'ne  (Wales) 
Laujar-de-Andarax,  lou-char'de-an- 

da-rach  (Sp.) 

Launceston,  lans'ton  (Eng. ;  Tasm.) 
Laupersweil,  lou'perz-vil  (Switz.) 
Lauraguais,  Ib'-ra-ga'  (Fr.) 
Laurencekirk,  la'reus-kerk  (Scot.) 
Lauricocha,  lou-re-ko'cha  (Peru) 
Lausanne,  16-zan'  (Switz.) 
Lausitz,  lou-zets'  (Fr.) 
Laut,  lout  (East.  Arch.) 
Lauterbrunnen,    lou'ter-brun-en 

(Switz.) 

Lauven,  lou'ven  (Nor.)  r. 
Lauwer  Zee,  lou'ver  za  (Neth.) 
Lavagna,  la-va'nya  (It.) 
Lavaur,  la  vor'  (Fr.) 
Lavoro,  la-vo'ro  (It.) 
Lavos,  la'vbs  (Port.) 
Laxa,  la'Cha  (Chile)  r. 
Laybach,  H'bach  (Aust.) 
Lazzaro,  San,  san  lad'za-ro  (It.)  r. 
Leadhills,  led'hilz  (Scot.) 
Leamington,  lem'ing  ton  (Eng.) 
Leao-tong,  le-a-6-tong',  almost  lyou- 

tong"  (China) 
Leau,  lo  (Bel.) 

Lebanon,  leb'a-non  (Pal.)  int. 
Lebida,  leb'i-da  (N.  Af.) 
Lebrija,  la-bre'cha  (Sp.) 
Lecce,  lat'cha  (It.) 
Leccio,  lat'cho  (It. ) 
Lechhausen,  leChliouz-en  (Ger.) 
Lectoure,  lak-tbr'  (Fr.) 
Leczna,  lech'na  (Rus.  Pol.) 
Ledafta,  le-da'nya  (Sp.) 
Leende,  lan'de  (Neth.) 
Leersum,  lar'sum  (Neth.) 
Leeuwarden,  la'u-var-den  (Neth.) 
Leeuwen,  la'u-ven  (Bel.) 
Leeu win's  Land,  la'u-winz  or  lyu/inz 

land  (Austral.) 
Leganes,  le-ga'nes  (Sp.) 
Legnago,  la-nya'go  (It.) 
Legnano,  la-nya'nb  (It ) 
Lehe,  la'e  (Ger.) 
Lehigh,  le'hi  (U.  S.) 
Lehota,  la-ho'to  (Hung.) 
Leibnitz,  Hb'uets  (Aust.) 
Leicester,  les'ter  (Eng.) 
Leiden,  li'den  (Neth.) 
Leigh,  le  (Eng.) 
Leighton,  le'ton  (U.  S.) 


Leighton-Buzzard,  la'ton  buz'zard 

(Eng.) 

Leiningen,  lin'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Leinster,  leu'ster  (Ir.)  mt. 
Leipzig,  lip'tseg  or  lip'tsech  (Ger.) 
Leiria,  la-5-re'a  (Port.) 
Leith,  leth  (Scot.) 
Leitmeritz,  lit'me-rets  (Bohem.) 
Leitomischel,li-td-me'shel  (Bohem.) 
Leitrim,  le'trim  (Ir.)  co. 
Leixlip,  las'lip  (Ir.) 
Lekkerkerk,  lek'ker-kerk  (Xeth.) 
Leman  or  Lemanus,  lem'an,  le-ma'- 

nus  (Switz.)  I. 

Lena,  le'na;  Kus.  pron.  lya'na  (Sib.) 
Lenawee,  len'a-wg  (U.  S.) 
Lendinara,  lan-dS-na'ra  (It.) 
Lengenfeld,  leng'en-felt  (Ger.) 
Lengnau,  leng'nou  (Switz.) 
Lennox,  len'noks  (Scot.) 
Lennoxtown,  len'noks-toun  (Scot.) 
Lenoir,  le-nor'  (U.  S.) 
Lentini,  lan-te'ne  (It.) 
Lenzen,  len'tsen  (Prus.) 
Leobadda,  le-6-bad'da  (W.  Af.) 
Leobschiitz,  la'ob-shuts  (Prus.) 
Leogane,  la-6-gan'  (W.  Ind.) 
Leominster,  lem'ster  (Eng.);  lem'- 

ins-ter  (U.  S.) 
Leon,  le-6n'  (Sp.;  Hex.) 
Leonard's,   St.,  sant,  colloquially 

sint  len"ardz  (Eng.) 
Leonessa,  la-6-nas'sa  (It.) 
Leonforte,  la-on-for'ta  (It.) 
Leonil,  la-6-nel'  (Braz.) 
Leopoldshafen,  la'6-poldz-ha-fen 

(Ger.) 

Leopoldstadt,  la'6-pold-stat  (Aust.) 
Leova,  la-6'va  (Tur.) 
Lepanto,  la-pan' to  (Gr.) 
Lepseny,  lep-shany'  (Hung.) 
Le  Puy,  le  pwe  (Fr.) 
Lequeitio,  la-ke'5-te-6  (Sp.) 
Lerchenfeld,  lerthen-felt  (Aust.) 
Lerici,  ler'i-che  (It.) 
Lerida,  ler'i-da  (Sp.) 
Lerwick,  ler'wik  or  lerMk  (Scot.) 
Les  Andelys,  laz  ond-le'  (Fr.) 
Lescar,  la-kar'  (Fr.) 
Lesghis,  les-ghez'  (Cauc.) 
Lesignano,  la-se-nya'no  (It.) 
Lesina,  las'e-na  (Dalmat.) 
Lesmahagow,  les-ma-ha'go  (Scot ) 
Lesneven,  las-ne-van'  (Fr.) 
Le  Sueur,  le  su/er  (U.  S.) 
Letitchev,  la-te-chef  (Rus.) 
Letterkenny,  let-ter-ken'ni  (Ir.) 
Lettowitz,  lat'tb-vSts  (Aust.) 
Letur,  le-tor1  (Sp.) 
Letyczew,  la-te-chef  (Rus.) 
Leuca,  Capo  di,  ka'po  de  la-oTcii^t.) 
Leucadia,  lyu-ka'di-a  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Leuchars,  lyoch'arz  (Scot.) 
Leuchtenberg,  Ioi6h'ten-berg  (Ger.) 
Leuk,  loik  (Switz.) 


Leukerbad,  loi'ker-bad  (Switz.) 
Leutomischel,   loi-to-me'shel   (Bo- 
hem.) 

Leutschau,  loit'shou  (Hung.) 
Leuze,  leti'za  (Bel.) 
Levanger,  la-vang'ger  (Nor.) 
Levant,  le-vant' 
Levante,  la-van'ta  (It.) 
Levantina,  Ia-van-t6'na  (Switz.) 
Levanzo,  la-van' tso  (It.)  isl. 
Leven,  le'ven  (Eng.;  Scot.) 
Levizzano,  la-vet-tsa'no  (It) 
Levkosia,  lef-ko-ze'a  (Cyprus) 
Levroux,  la-vrd'  (Fr.) 
Levuka,  le-voTca  (Fiji  Isls.) 
Lewes,  lyu'es  (Eng.) 
Lewis,  lyu'is  (Scot.)  isl. 
Lewisham,  Ib'ish-am  (Eng.) 
Lexington,  leks'ing-ton  (U.  S.) 
Leyden,  li'den  (Neth.) 
Leyderdorp,  li'der-dorp  (Neth.) 
Leyland,  la/land  (Eng.) 
Leymuiden,  li-moi'den  (Neth.) 
Leyte,  la'e-ta  (Philip.)  isl. 
Lezuza,  la-thb'tha  (Sp.) 
Libadia,  liv-a-THeva  (Gr.) 
Libanus,  lib'a-nus  (Tur.)  mt. 
Liberia,  11-be'ri-a  (W.  Af.) 
Libertad,  le-ber-taTH'  (Peru) 
Liboume,  le-bbrn'  (Fr.) 
Libyan  (Desert),  lib'i-an  (Af.) 
Lichfleld,  lich'feld  (Eng.) 
Lichtenau,  lech'te-nou  (Ger.) 
Lichtensteig,  Ie6h'ten-stig  (Switz.) 
Licordia,  le-kor'de-a  (It.) 
Licosa,  le-ko'sa  (It.) 
Liddesdale,  lid'dez-dal  (Scot.) 
Lidkbping,  led-tyeup'ing  (Swe.) 
Lieberose,  le-be-rb'za  (Prus.) 
Liechtenstein,  Ie6h'ten-stin  (Ger.) 
Liege,  le-azh'  (Bel.) 
Liegnitz,  leg'nets  or  Ig6h'nets  (Ger  ) 
Lierre  or  Lier,  le-ar"  (Bel.) 
Liestal,  les'tal  (Switz.) 
Lietor,  le-e-toi-'  (Sp.) 
Liffey,  lif'fl  (Ir.) 
Lifland,  lef  land  (Rus.) 
Lifu,  le'fb  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)isZ. 
Lignieres,  le-nyS-ar'  (Fr.) 
Ligny,  Ie-ny5'  (Fr.) 
Liim  Fjord,  lem'fyor  (Den.) g. 
Likhvin,  lech'vin  (Rus.) 
Lille,  lei  (Fr.) 
Lillebonne,  lel-bon'  (Fr.) 
Lillers,  lel-lya'  or  le-ya'  (Fr.) 
Lillo,  lel'lyo  (Sp.) 
Lima,  le'ma  (Peru);  li'ma  (U.  S.) 
Limari,  le-ma-re'  (Chile)  r. 
Limassol,  le-mas-sol'  (Cyprus) 
Limbourg,  lan-bbr1  (Bel.) 
Limburg,  lem'bbrg  (Ger.) 
Limerick,  lim'e-rik  (Ir.)  co. 
Limmat,  lem'mat  (Switz.)  r. 
Limoges,  le-mbzh'  (Fr.) 
Limone,  le-mo'na  (It.) 
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Limosani,  le-mo-sa'ne  (It.) 
Limousin,  le-mb-zan' (Fr.) 
Linioux,  IS-mo'  (Fr.) 
Limpopo,  lim-po'po  (Af.)  r. 
Linares,  le-na'res  (Sp. ;  Chile) 
Lincoln,  lingTcon  (Eng.) 
Lindenau,  len'de-nou  (Ger.) 
Lingayen,  len-ga-yen'  (Philip.) 
Lingen  or  Linga,  leng'gen,  le'ng'ga 

(East.  Arch.)isZ. 
Lingen,  leng'en  (Ger.) 
Linkbping,  len-tyeup'ing  (Swe.) 
Linlithgow,  lin-lith'go  (Scot.) 
Linnhe,  Loch,  Io6h  lin'ni  (Scot.) 
Lintthal,  lent'tiil  (Switz.) 
Linyanti,  lin-yan'te  (S.  Af.) 
Linz,  lents  (Ger.) 
Lion,  le-6n'  (Fr.) 
Lipari,  le'pa-re  (It.)  isl. 
Lipcse,  lep'cha  (Hung.) 
Lipnicza,  lep-ne'tso  (Hung.) 
Liria,  le're-a  (Sp.) 
Lisbon,  liz'bon  (Port.) 
Lisburn,  lis'bern  (Ir.) 
Liscia,  le'sha  (It.) 
Lisieux,  le-ze-eu'  (Fr.) 
Liskeard,  lis-kard'  (Eng.) 
Lisle,  lei  (Fr.) 
Lismore,  liz-mor7  (Scot)  isl.,  (Ir.) 

tn. ;  lis'mor  (U.  S.) 
Listowel,  lis-to'el  (Ir.) 
Lithada,  le-tha'da  (Gr.)  c. 
Lithang,  le-thang'  (Tibet) 
Lithuania,  li-thyu-a'ni-a  (Rus.) 
Littlehampton,    lit  -  el  -  hamp '  ton 

(Eng.) 

Littorale,  let-to-ra'la  (Aust.) 
Liusne  or  Ljusne,  lybs'na  (Swe.) 
Livadia,  liv-a-THe'a  (Gr.) 
Livenza,  le-van'tsa  (It.)  r. 
Liverpool,  liv'er-pbl  (Eng.) 
Livonia,  le-vo'ni-a  (Rus.)  g. 
Livorno,  le-vor'no  (It.) 
Liwumba,  li-wum'ba  (Af.)  r. 
Lizard  (Point),  liz'ard  (Eng.) 
Ljusan,  lyb'san  (Swe.)  r. 
Llandaff,  lan-daf'  (Wales) 
Llandeilo  -  Faur,     Ian  -  di '  16  -  four 

(Wales) 

Llandovery,  lan-duv'e-ri  (Wales) 
Llandudno,  lan-did'no  (Wales) 
Llanelly,  la-nel'li  (Wales) 
Llanerchymedd,    la-ner-6hu'meiH 

(Wales) 

Llanes,  lya-nes'  (Sp.) 
Llangadock,  lan-ga-dok'  (Wales) 
Llangollen.lan-gol'len;  Welsh  pron. 

tlan-goth'len  (Wales) 
Llanidloes,  la-nid'16s  (Wales) 
Llano  Estacado,  lya'no  es-ta-ka'do 

(U.  S.) 

Llanos,  lya'nos  (S.  Am.) 
Llanos  de  Chaco,  lya'nos  de  cha'ko 

(S.  Am.) 
Llanquihue,  lyan-ke-wa'  (Chile)  I. 


Llanrwst,  lan-rbst'  (Eng.) 
Llantrissent,  lan-tris'sent  (Wales) 
Llauquihue,  lyou-ke-wa'  (Chile)  I. 
Llerena,  lye-re'na  (Sp.) 
Llobregat,  lyo-bre-giit'  (Sp.) 
Lluchmayor,  lybch-ma-yor'  (Sp.) 
Loando,  16-an'do  (W.  Af.) 
Loango,  16-ang'go  (Af.) 
Loano,  16-a'no  (It.) 
Lb'bau,  leti'bou  (Ger.) 
Lb'bejan,  leuTie-yan  (Prus.) 
Lob-Nor,  lob-nor7  (Cent.  As.)  I. 
Lobositz,  16'bo-sets  (Bohem.) 
Lochaber,  Io6h-a'ber  (Scot.) 
Lochem,  lo'fihem  (Neth.) 
Loches,  losh  (Fr.) 
Lochgilphead,  loch-gilp'hed  (Scot.) 
Lochgoilhead,  loCh-goil'hed  (Scot.) 
Lochinvar,  Io6h-in-viir'  (Scot.) 
Lochmaben,  lofih-ma'ben  (Scot.) 
Lochwinnoch,lo6h-win'no6h;  popu- 
larly, loCh'en-yu6h  (Scot.) 
Lockerby,  lok'er-bi  (Scot.) 
Locle,  16'kl  (Switz.) 
Lod,  leud  (Hung.) 
Loddon,  lod'don  (Eng.) 
Lodomir,  16-do-mer'  (Aust.) 
Loehoe,  lo'ho  (Celebes) 
Loenen,  16'nen  (Neth.) 
Lofodden,  lo-fod'den  (Nor.)  isls. 
Logazohy,  16-ga-zo'hi  (W.  Af.) 
Logrofio,  16-gro'nyo  (Sp.) 
Logrosan,  16-gro-san'  (Sp.) 
Loheia,  16-ha'ya  (Ar.) 
Loir,  Iwar  (Fr.)  r. 
Loire,  Iwar  (Fr.)  r. 
Loiret,  lwa-ra'  (Fr  ) 
Loir-et-Cher,  Iwar-a-shar'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Loitz,  16-ets'  (Prus  ) 
Loja  or  Loxa,  16'6ha  (Sp.) 
Lojano,  16-ya'no  (It.) 
Lokeren,  16'ke-ren  (Bel.) 
Lollara,  161-la'ra  (Ind.) 
Lombardy,  lomTiar-di  (It.) 
Lomblem,  lom-blem'  (East.  Arch.) 

isl. 

Lombok,  lom-bok'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Lomellina,  16-mal-le'na  (It.) 
Lomond,  16'mond  (Scot.) 
Lomza,  lom'zha  (Ens.) 
Lonato,  16-na'to  (It.) 
London,  lun'dun  (Eng.) 
Londonderry,  lun'dun-de-ri  (Ir.) 
Longarone,  16u-ga-ro'na  (It.) 
Longford,  long'ford  (Ir.)  co. 
Longjumeau,  lon-zhu-mo'  (Fr.) 
Longton,  long'ton  (Eng.) 
Longwy,  16n-ve'  (Fr.) 
Lonigo,  16-ne'go  (It.) 
Lonneker,  lon'ne-ker  (Neth.) 
Lons  le  Saulnier,  Ion  le  so-ne-a'  (Fr.) 
Loochristy,  16-6hres'te  (Bel.) 
Loodiana,  lo-de-a'na  (Ind.) 
Lootenhalle,  16-ten-hal'le  (Bel) 
Lopez,  16'pez  (W.  Af.)  c. 


Loppersum,  lop'per-sum  (Neth.) 
Lora  del  Rio,  16'ra  del  re'6  (Sp.) 
Loreto,  or  Loretto,  16-ra'to,  16-rat'- 

to  (It.) 

Lorient,  16-re-on'  (Fr.) 
Lbrrach,  leu'raCh  (Ger.) 
Lossini,  los-se'ne  (It.)  isl. 
Lbssnitz,  leiis'nets  (Ger.) 
Lostwithiel,  lost-with'el  (Eng  ) 
Lot,  16  or  lot  (Fr.) 
Lot-et-Garonne,  16t-a-ga  ron'  (Fr.) 
Lothian,  16'THi-an  (Scot.) 
Loudoun,  lou'duu  (Scot.;  U.  S.) 
Loudun,  lo-dun'  (Fr.) 
Louga,  lo'ga  (Rus.) 
Lougan,  lou'gan  (Nor.)  r. 
Loughans,  16-gon'  (Fr.) 
Loughborough,  luf'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Lough  Neagh,  loCh  na;  locally  na'- 

ach  (Ir.) 

Loughrea,  loch-ra'  (Ir.) 
Louis,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint 

Ib'is  (U.  S.) 

Louisburg,  lb"is-berg  (Cape  Breton) 
Louisiade,  lb-e-ze-ad'  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 

isls. 

Louisiana,  lo-ez-i-a'na  (U.  S.) 
Louisville,  lo'is-vil  (U.  S.) 
Lourdes,  lord  (Fr.) 
Louren<;o  Sao,  soun  lo-ren'so(Port.) 
Louristan,  16-res-tan'  (Per.) 
Louth,  louth  (Ir.)  co. 
Lou  vain,  lb-van'  (Bel.) 
Louven,  lou'ven  (Nor.)  r. 
Louviers,  16-ve-a'  (Fr.) 
Lovatz,  16-vats'  (Bulg.) 
Lovere,  16-va'ra  (It.) 
Lovisa,  16-ve'za  (Rus.) 
Lowell,  16' el  (U.  S.) 
Lowenberg,  leu'vcn-berg  (Prus.) 
Lowes  or  Lows  (Loch  of  the),  louz 

(Scot.) 
Lowestoft,    16'stoft,    or    16'e-stoft 

(Eng.) 

Lowicz,  lo'vich  (Rus.) 
Lowndes,  loundz  (U.  S.) 
Loxa  or  Loja,  16'6ha  (Sp. ;  Ecuad.) 
Loyola,  16-yo'la  (Sp.) 
Lozere,  16-zar'  (Fr.) 
Lualaba,  lu-a-la'ba  (Af.)  r. 
Luapula,  lu-a-pb'la(Af.)  r. 
Liibeck,  lu'bek  (Ger.) 
Lubina,  16-be'no  (Hung.) 
Lublin,  lublin  (Rus.) 
Lubnaig,  Loch,  loCh  lub'nag  (Scot.) 
Lucayos,  lu-ki'6s  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Lucea,  lu-se'a  (Jam.) 
Lucena,  16-the'nii  (Sp.) 
Lucera,  lo-cha'ra  (It.) 
Lucerne,    lu-sern';    Fr.    pron.    lu- 

sern';  Germ.  Lucern  or  Luzern 

lo'tsern  (Switz.) 
Luchow,  15'6ho  (Ger.) 
Luckipoor,  luk-e-por'  (Ind.) 
Lucknow,  luk'nou  (Ind.) 
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Ludamar,  16'da-mar  (Cent.  Af.) 
Ludlow,  lud'16  (Eng.) 
Ludwigshafen,      Ibd' vegs-haf-en 

(Ger.) 

Lugano,  Ib-ga'nb  (It.) 
Lugar,  lo'gar  (Scot.) 
Lughman,  lug'man  (Afg.) 
Luis,  San,  san  16-es'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Lukar,  16-kai-'  (Rus.)  isl. 
Lukuga,  lu-kb'ga  (Af.)  r. 
Lulea,  lo'la-6  (Swe.) 
Lumbreras,  lom-bre-ras'  (Sp.) 
Lumphanan,  lum-fan'an  (Scot.) 
Lund,  lond  (Swe.) 
Liineburg,  lu'ne-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Luneville,  lu-na-vel'  (Fr.) 
Lungaquilla,  lung-ga-kwilla  (Ir.) 
Lungern,  lung'ern  (Switz.) 
Lupata,  li}-pa'ta  (Af.)  mts. 
Luristan,  lb-res-tan'  (Per.) 
Lusignan,  lu-ze-nyon'  (Fr.) 
Lusigny,  lu-ze-nye'  (Fr.) 
Luss,  lus  (Scot.) 
Lussurgiu  (San),  los-sor-jo'  (It.) 
Lutjenburg,  lut'yen-bbrg  (Den.) 
Lutomirsk,  16-to-mersk'  (Rus.) 
Luton,  lu'ton  (Eng.) 
Liitzen,  lut'sen  (Ger.) 
Luvino,  lo-vg'no  (It.) 
Luxembourg,  Ittk-son-bor'  (Bel.) 
Luxeuil,  luk-seu-el'ye  or  luk-seu- 

e'ye  (Fr.) 

Luzern,  16'tsern  (Switz.) 
Luzerne,  lu-zern'  (U.  S.) 
Luzia,  Santa,  san'ta  lo-se'ii  (Braz.) 
Luzon,  lb-zon';  Span.  pron.  16-thbn' 

(Philip.)  isl. 
Lybster,  lib'ster  (Scot.) 
Lycoming,  li-kom'ing  (TJ.  S.) 
Lykabettos,  le-ka-bet'tos  (Gr.) 
Lyme-Regis,  lim-re'jis  (Eng.) 
Lymington,  lim'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Lynchburg,  linch'berg  (U.  S.) 
Lyngaas,  lun'gos  (Den.) 
Lyngby,  lung'bu  (Den.) 
Lynn-Regis,  lin-re'jis  (Eng.) 
Lyon,  15-bn'  (Fr.) 
Lyonnais,  le-bn-na'  (Fr.) 
Lys,  les  (Fr.)  r. 
Lyttelton,  lit'tel-ton  (N.  Zd.) 


M. 


Maartensdijk,  miir'tenz-dik  (Neth.) 
Maas,  mas  (Neth.)  r. 
Maassluis,  mas'slois  (Neth.) 
Maastricht,  mas' trecht  (Neth.) 
Macao,  ma-kou'  (China) 
Macapa,  ma-ka-pa'  (Braz.) 
Maccassar,  mak-kii-'sar  (Celebes) 
Macclesfield,  mak'klz-feld  (Eng.) 
Macerata,  ma-cha-ra'ta  (It) 


Machias,  ma-chi'as  (U.  S.) 
Machynlleth,ma-6hun'tleth(Wales) 
Mackinaw  or  Mackinac,  mak'i-na 

(U.  S.) 

Macomb,  ma-kom'  (U.  S.) 
Macotera,  ma-ko-te'ra  (Sp.) 
Macquarie,  mak-kwo'ri  (Austral.) 
Macronisi,  ma-kro-ne'se  (Gr.)  isl. 
Macroom,  ma-krom'  (Ir.) 
Macullah,  ma-kul'lah  (Ar.) 
Madagascar,  ma-da-gas'kar(Af.)isZ. 
Madawaska,  ma-da-was'ka  (U.  S.) 
Maddallena,  mad-dal-la'na  (It.)  isl. 
Maddehjee,  mad-deh-jg'  (Ind.) 
Madeira,  ma-de'ra;  Port.  pron.  ma- 

da'e-ra  (Af.)  isl. 
Madioen,  ma'di-6n  (Java) 
Madjicosemah,  mad-ji-ko-se'ma  (S. 

Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Madras,  ma-dras'  (Ind.) 
Madrid,  ma-drid';  Span.  pron.  ma- 

THreTH  (Sp.);  mad'rid  (TJ.  S.) 
Madridejos,  ma-THre-THe'chos  (Sp. ) 
Madrofiera,  ma-THro-nye'ra  (Sp.) 
Madura,    ma-do'ra    (Ind. ;     East. 

Arch.) 

Maelstroem,  mal'stream  (Nor.) 
Maeseyck,  maz'ik  (Bel.) 
Maestricht,  mas'trecht  (Neth.) 
Magadino,  ma-ga-de'no  (Switz.) 
Magadoxo,     ma-ga-dok'so ;     Port". 

pron.  ma-ga-do'sho  (E.  Af.) 
Magalhaens,  ma-ga-lya'ens (8.  Am.) 

str. 

Magdala,  mag-da^  (Abyss.)/t. 
Magdalena,  mag-da-le'na(Col) 
Magdeburg,  mag'de-borg  (Prus.) 
Magellan,  ma-gel'lan  (S.  Am.)  str. 
Magenta,  ma-jen'ta  (It.) 
Mageroe,  ma'ge-reu-e  (Nor.) 
Maggiore,  ma-jo'ra  (It.)  I. 
Magherafelt,  mach-er-a-felt'  (Ir.) 
Magnisi,  ma-nye'ze  (Sic.) 
Mahabaleshwur,ma-ha'bul-esh-wur 

(Ind.) 
Mahabalipooram,  ma-ha-ba-le-pu- 

ram'(Ind.) 

Mahanuddy,  ma-ha"nud'di  (Ind.)  r. 
Mahe,  ma-ha'  (Ind.)  tn. ;  (Seychelles) 

isl. 

Mahmoudieh,  ma-mb'-de'e  (Eg.) 
Mahon,  ma-bn'  (Minorca) 
Mahora,  ma-b'ra  (Sp.) 
Mahrah,  mah'rah  (Arab.) 
Mahren,  ma'ren(Aust.) 
Mailleraye,  mal-lye-ra'  or  ma  ye-ra' 

(Fr.) 

Main,  min  (Ger.)  r. 
Maintenon,  mai'j-te-non'  (Fr.) 
Mainz,  mints  (Ger.) 
Majorca,  ma-jor'ka;   Span.  pron. 

ma-6hor'ka  (Balear.  Isls.)  isl. 
Majunga,  ma-jun'ga  (Madagas.) 
Makadishu,  ma-ka-de'sho  (E.  Af.) 
Makian,  ma-ke-an'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 


Makoqueta,  ma-kok'e-ta  (U.  S.) 
Malabar,  ma-la-bar"  (Ind.) 
Malacca,  ma-lak'ka  (Ind.) 
Maladetta,  mii-la-det'ta  (Pyrenees) 

mt. 

Malaga,  ma'la-gii  (Sp.) 
Malahide,  ma-la-hid'  (Ir.) 
Malar,  malar;  Swedish,  Malaren, 

.  ma'lar-cn  (Swe.)  I. 
Malay,  ma-la'  (East.  Pen.) pen. 
Maiden,  mal'den  (U.  S.)  tns.;  (Pac. 

Oc.)  isl. 

Maldive,  mal-div'  (Ind.)  isl. 
Maldonado,  mal-db-na'db  (Urug.) 
Malesherbes,  mal-zerb'  (Kr  ) 
Malmaison,  mal-ma-zbn'  (Fr.) 
Malmedy,  mal'me-de  (Prus.) 
Malmesbury,  mamz'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Malmb,  mal'meii  (Swe  ) 
Malmohus,  mal'meu-hos  (Swe.) 
Malpartida,  mal-par-te'THa  (Sp.) 
Malplaquet,  mal-pla-ka'  (Fr.) 
Malta,  mal'ta  (Medit.  Sea)  isl. 
Mai  ton,  mal'ton  (Eng.) 
Maluti,  ma-16'te  (S.  Af.)  mts. 
Malvaglia,  mal-va'lya  (Switz.) 
Malvern,  mal'vern  (Eng.) 
Malwa,  mal'wa  (Ind.) 
Mamore,  ma-mo-ra'  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Mamuni,  ma-mb'ne  (Braz.) 
Manaar,  ma-nar'  (Ceylon) 
Manacor,  ma-na-kbr'  (Sp.) 
Managua,  ma-na'gwa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Manakau,  ma-na-ka'u  (N.  Zd.) 
Manasarowar,    ma-na-sa-rb-war' 

(Tibet)  b. 

Manawatu,  ma-na-wa-tb'  (N.  Zd.)  /•. 
Mancha  Real,  man'cha  re-al'  (Sp.) 
Manche,  La,  la  monsh  (Fr.)  dep. 
Manchester,  man'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Manchooria,  man-chb'ri-a  (China) 
Mandalay,  man'da-la  (Bur.) 
Mandara,  man-da'ra  (Af.) 
Mandavee,  man-da-ve'  (Ind.) 
Mandingo,  man-ding'gb  (Af.) 
Manfredouia,  man-fra-do'ne-a  (It.) 
Mangaia,  man-ga'ya  (S.  Pae.  Oc.)  isl. 
Mangalore,  man-ga-lbr'  (Ind.) 
Mangola,  man-go'la  (East.   Arch.) 

isl. 

Manhattan,  man-hat' tan  (U.  S.) 
Maniago,  ma-ne-a'gb  (It.) 
Manilla,  ma-nil'la;  Span.  pron.  rna- 

nel'lya  (Philip.) 

Maniluki,  man-i-lb'ke  (Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Manisa,  ma-ne'sa  (As.  Tur.) 
Manitoba,  man'i-tb-ba"  (Can.) 
Manitoulin,  ma-ni-to'lin  or  man-i- 

to-len'  (Can.)  isls. 
Manitowoc,  mau'i-tb-wok"  (U.  S.) 
Mannheim,  man'hini  (Ger.) 
Manbe,  ma'neu-e  (Den  )  isl. 
Manosque,  ma-nosk'  (Fr.) 
Manresa,  man-re'sa  (Sp.) 
Mans,  Le,  le  mon  (Fr.) 
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Mansura,  man-so'ra(Eg.) 
Mautinia,  man-ti-ne'a  (Or.) 
Mantiqueira,  mau-te-ka'e-ra  (Braz.) 

mtt. 
Mantua,  man'tyu-ii;  Ital.  Mantova, 

man'to-va  (It.) 

Manyuema,  man-yu-a'ma  (Af.) 
Manzanares,  maii-tha-na'res  (Sp.) 
M  an/.-i  n  i  1 1 1 '.    man-tha-nel'lyo ;    in 

Mexico    pronounced    man-sii- 

nel'lyo  (Sp.  and  Mex.) 
Maouna,  ma-6'na  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Mapimi,  ma-pS'me  (Mex.) 
Mapoota,  ma-pii'ta  (E.  Af.)  r. 
Maquoketa,  ma-kok'e-ta  (U.  S.) 
Maracaibo,  ma-ra-ka'e-bo  (S.  Am.) 
Maragogipe,ma-ra-g6-zhe'pa(Braz.) 
Marajo,  ma-ra-zho'  (Braz.)  isl. 
Maranham,  ma-ran-yam';  Portug. 

Maranhao,  ma-ra-nyoun(Braz.) 
Marathonisi,  ma-ra-thon-e'se  (Or.) 
Maravaca,  ma-ra-va'ka  (Veuez.)  mt. 
Marazion,  ma-ra'zi-on  (Eng.) 
March,  inurrli  (Aust.)  r. 
Marchena,  mar-che'na  (Sp.) 
Marciano,  mar-cha'no  (It.)  mt. 
Marcigny,  mar-se-nye'  (Fr.) 
Marckolsheim,  mar'kolz-him  (Ger.) 
Marcolez,  mar-ko-la'  (Pr.) 
Marecchia,  ma-rek'ke-a  (It.) 
Maree,  Loch,  loch  ma-re'  (Scot.) 
Maremma,  ma-ram'ma  (It.) 
Marengo,  ma-ran'go  (It.) 
Mareotis,  ma-re-6'tis  (Eg.)  I. 
Margarita,  mar-ga-re'ta(S.  Am.)  isl. 
Margate,  mar'gat  or  mar'get  (Eng.) 
Margharita,  mar-ga-re'ta  (Gr.) 
Maria,  Sta.,  san'ta  ma-re'a  (Sp.) 
Manager,  ma-re-a'ger  (Den.) 
Marianna,  ma-re-an'na  (Braz.) 
Marianne,  ma-re-an'  (As.)  isls. 
Maria-Theresienstadt,    ma-re'a-ta- 

ra'z5-en-stat  (Hung.) 
Maribo,  ma're-bo  (Den.) 
Marie  Galante,  ma-re'  ga-loiit'  (W. 

Ind  )  isl. 

Marienbad,  ma-re'en-bad  (Aust.) 
Marienburg,  ma-re'en-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Marienwerder,  ma-re'en-verd-er 

(Prus.) 

Mariestad,  ma-re'a-stad  (Swe.) 
Marietta,  ma-re-et'ta  (U.  S.) 
Marigliano,  ma-rel-ya'no  (It.) 
Marinha,  ma-re'nya  (Port.) 
Marino,  ma-re'no  (It. ;  Venez.) 
Mariposa,  mar-i-po'sa  (U.  S.) 
Mariquita,  ma-re-ke'ta  (Col.) 
Maritime,  ma-re'te-mo  (It.) 
Maritza,  ma-ret' sa  (Tur.)  r. 
Marlborough,  marl'bu-ru  or  mal'- 

bu-ru(Eng.);  marl'bu-ru  (U.  S.) 
Mario w,  marto  (Eng.) 
Marmirolo,  mar-me-rolo  (It.) 
Marmora,  mar'mo-ra  (Tur.)  sea 
Marmoutier,  mar-mo- te-a'  (Fr.) 


Maroni,  ma-ro-ne'  (Guiana)  r. 
Maros,  ma'rosh  (Hung.)  r. 
Marostica,  ma-ros'te-ka  (It.) 
Marowyne,  mar-6-win'  (Guiana)  r. 
Marquesas,  mar-ka'sas  (S.  Pacific 

Oc.)  isls. 

Marsala,  mar-sa'la  (Sic.) 
Marseilles,  mar-salz';  French  Mar- 
seille, mar-sal'ye  or  mar-sa'ye 
(Fr.) 

Martaban,  miir-ta-ban'  (Bur.) 
Martigny,  mar-te-nye'  (Switz.) 
Martigues,  Les,  la  mar-teg'  (Fr.) 
Martinique,  mar-te-nek'  (W.  Ind.) 
Marum,  ma'rum  (Neth.) 
Marwar,  mar-wai1'  (Iiid.) 
Maryborough,  ma'ri-bu-ru  (Ir.) 
Maryculter,  ma-ri-ku'ter  (Scot.) 
Marylebone,  ma'ri-le-bon;  popular- 
ly mart-bun  (Eng.) 
Mas-a-fuera,  ma-sa-fu-e'ra  (S.  Am.) 

isl. 

Masbate,  mas-ba'te  (Philip.)  isl. 
Mascali,  mas-ka'le  (It.) 
Mascara,  mas-ka'ra  (Alg.) 
Mascarenhas,  mas-kar-aii'yas  (Af.) 
Mascat,  mus-kat'  (Ar.) 
Masone,  ma-so'na  (It.) 
Massachusetts,    mas  -  sa  -  cho '  sets 

(U.  S.) 

Massaciuccoli,  mas-sa-choTco-le  (It.) 
Massera,  mas'se-rii  (Arab.)  isl. 
Massillon,  mas'sil-lon  (U.  S.) 
Massowa,  mas-sou'a  (Abyss.) 
Mastenbroek,  mas'ten-brb'k  (Neth.) 
Masulipatam,     ma  -  so -le- pa- tarn' 

(Ind.) 

Matamoros,  ma-ta-mo'ros  (Mex.) 
Matanzas,   ma-tiin'sas  or  mil-tan'- 

thas  (Cuba) 

Matapan,  ma-ta-pan'  (Gr.) 
Matarieh,  ma-ta-re'e  (Eg.) 
Mataro,  ma-ta'ro  (Sp.) 
Mateo,  San,  san  ma-ta'6  (It.) 
Matera,  ma-ta'ra  (It.) 
Matsmai,  mats'mi  (Jap.) 
Mattawa,  mat'a-wa  (Can.)  r. 
Maturin,  ma-tb"ren  (Venez.) 
Maubeuge,  mo-beuzh'  (Fr.) 
Maubourguet,  mo-bor-ga'  (Fr.) 
Mauduit,  mo-dwe'  (Pyrenees)  mt. 
Maui,  mou'e  (Sand.  Isl.)  isl. 
Maule,  ma'u-le  (Chile) 
Maullin,  ma-ul-lyen'  (Chile) 
Maulmaiu,  moul'min  (Bur.) 
Maumee,  mg,'me  (U.  S.) 
Mauna  Loa,  mou'na  16'a(Sand.  Isls.) 
Maura,  Santa,  san'ta  ma'u-ra  (Ion. 

Isls.) 

Mauritius,  ma-rish'us  (Af.)  isl. 
Mavronero,  maf-ro-na'ro  (Gr.)  r. 
Mavro-potamos,    maf'ro-pot'a-mos 

(Gr.) 

Maxwelltown,        maks '  wel  -  touu 
(Scot.) 


Mayenfeld,  mi'en-felt  (Switz.) 
Mayenne,  ma-yen'  (Fr.) 
Mayn  or  Main,  min  (Ger.)  r. 
Maynooth,  ma-noth'  (Ir.) 
Mayo,  ma'6  (Ir.)  co.;  ml'6  (U.  S.)  r. 
Maypu,  mii-e-po'  (Chile)  r. 
Maysi,  ma-6-se'  (Cuba)  c. 
Mazagan,  ma-za-gan'  (Mar.) 
Mazanderan,  ma-zan-da-raii'  (Per. ) 
Mezatlan,  ma-sat-lan'  (Mex.) 
Mazzara,  mat-tsa'ra  (Sic.) 
Meaco,  me-a'ko  (Jap.) 
Meanee,  me-a'ne  (Ind.) 
Mearns,  mernz  (Scot.) 
Meath,  rngth  (Ir.) 
Mechlin,  mefih'len  (Bel.) 
Mechoacan,  ma-clio-a-kan'  (Mex. ) 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,      mek'len- 

borg-shva'rgn  (Ger.) 
Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz,     mek '  len  - 

borg-stra'lets  (Ger.) 
Medeagh,  ma-da'aCh  (Alg.) 
Medellin,  me-THel'lyen  (Sp.;  Col.) 
Medesano,  ma-da-sa'no  (It.) 
Medgyes,  med-yesh'  (Transyl.) 
Medina,  ma-de'na  (Ar.) 
Medina  de  Rioseco,  me-de'na  de 

re-6-se'ko  (Sp.) 
Medina  Sidonia,  me-de'na  se-do'ne-ii 

(Sp.) 
Medinet-el-Fayoum,    ma-de'net-el- 

fa-yom"  (Eg.) 

Medynsk,  ma-dunsk'  (Rus. ) 
Meerle,  mar'le  (Bel.) 
Meerut,  me'rut  (Ind.) 
Meganisi,  me-ga-ne'se  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Megara,  meg'a-ra  (Gr.) 
Megyer,  me-dyer'  (Hung.) 
Megyes,  me-dyesh'  (Hung.) 
Mehadia,  ma-ha'de-o  (Hung.) 
Mehedia,  ma-ha-de'a  (Mar.) 
Meia-ponte,  ma-ya-pon'ta  (Braz.) 
Meidan,  ma'e-dan  (Ar.) 
Meigle,  mg'gel  (Scot.) 
Meilhan,  ma-Ion'  (Fr.) 
Meinam,  ma-nam'  (East.  Pen.)  r. 
Meiningen,  min'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Meiringeu,  mi' ring-en  (Switz.) 
Mejerdah,  me-jer'da  (Tunis)  r. 
Mekinez,  ma'ki-nez  (Mar.) 
Mekong,  ma-kong"  (East.  Pen.)  /-. 
Mekran,  mak-ran'  (Beluch.) 
Melada,  ma-la'da  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
Melakuri,  ma-la-ko'ri  (W.  Af.) 
Melbourne,  mel'bern  (Austral.) 
Meleda,  ma'la-da  (Dalmat.)  isl. 
Melegnano,  ma-la-nya'no  (It.) 
Melencze,  ma-len'tsa  (Hung.) 
Melgaco,  mel-ga'so  (Port.) 
Melikut,  ma'le-kut  (Hung.) 
Melila,  ma  le'la  (Mar.) 
Melinda,  ma-len'da  (E.  Af.) 
Mellingen,  mel'ling-en  (Switz.) 
Melloncharles,    mel '  Ion  -  char  -  e\z 

(Scot.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Melrose,  mel'roz  (Scot.) 

Mel  ton-Mo  wbray,    mel-ton-mo'bra 

(Eng.) 

Membrio,  mem'bre-6  (Sp.) 
Memtningen,  mam'ming-en  (Ger.) 
Memphremagog,    nieni-fre-ma'gog 

(U.  S.)  I. 

Meuado,  ma-na'do  (Celebes) 
Menai  Strait,  men'i  strat  (Wales) 
Meuam,  ma-nam'  (East.  Pen.)  r. 
Menan,  Great  and  Little,  me-nan' 

(U.  S.)  isls. 

Menangkabu,  nia-nang'ka-bo  (Sum- 
atra) 

Menbrilla,  men-breTlya  (Sp.) 
Mendavia,  man-da' ve-a  (Sp.) 
Menderes,  men'de-res  (As.  Mi.)  r. 
Mendocino,  men-do-se'no  (N.  Am.)c. 
Mendota,  men-do'ta  (U.  S.) 
Mendoza,  men-do' sii  or  men-do'tha 

(S.  Am.) 

Mendrisio,  man-dre'se-6  (Switz.) 
Menehoud,  Sainte,  sant  ma-no' (Fr). 
Menmuir,  men-myor'  (Scot.) 
Meunomonie,     Menominee,     me- 

nom'i-ne  (U.  S.) 
Menona,  me-no'na  (U.  S.)  I. 
Menouf,  me-nof  (Eg.) 
Menstrie,  men'stri  (Scot.) 
Mentone,  men-to'na  (It.) 
Mentrida,  man-tre'THa  (Sp.) 
Menzaleh,  men-za'le  (Eg.)  I. 
Mequinenza.  me-ke-nen'tha  (Sp.) 
Mequinez,  ma'ki-nez  (Mar.) 
Merapi,  ma-ra'pe  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Merate,  ma-ra'ta  (It.) 
Mercara,  mer-ka'ra  (Ind  ) 
Mercedario,   Cerro    de,    ser'ro   de 

roer-se-da're-6  (S.  Am.)  mt. 
Mer  de  Glace,  mar  de  glas  (Switz.) 
Mergui,  mer-ge'  (Bur.) 
Merida,  mer'e-THa  (.Sp. ;  Sp.  Amer.) 
Meriden,  inert-den  (U.  S.) 
Merioneth,  me-re-on'eth  (Wales) 
Merischwanden,     ma-re-shvan'den 

(Switz.) 

Mermentau,  mer-men-to'  (U.  S.) 
Meroe,  ma'ro-a  (Af.) 
Merseburg,  mar'ze-borg  (Prus.) 
Mersey,  mer'zi  (Eng.)  r. 
Merthyr-Tydvil,     mer-ther-tid'vil ; 

Welsh  pron.   mer-ther-tud'vil 

(Wales) 

Mertola,  mar-tola  (Port.) 
Merwede,  De,  de  mer've-de  (Keth.) 
Merz  -  el  -  Kebir,    marz-el-ke-ber' 

(Alg.) 

Mesagna,  ma-sa'nya  (It,) 
Meschede,  ma'she-de  (Prus.) 
Meseritz,  ma-ze-rets'  (Prus.) 
Meshid,  mesh'id  (Per.) 
Mesquitella,  mes-ki-teHa  (Port.) 
Messaria,  mes-sa-re'a  (Cyprus) 
Messina,  mas-se'na  (It.) 
Mestchowsk,  mest-chofsk'(Rus.) 


Mesurado,  ma-so-ra'dd  (W.  Af.)  c. 
Metapa,  me-ta'pa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Metijah,  me-te'ja  (Alg.) 
Metzingen,  mets'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Meuden,  meu-don'  (Fr.) 
Meun-sur- Loire,    metin-sur-lwar' 

(Fr.) 

Meursault,  metir-so'  (Fr.) 
Me  war,  ma-war'  (Ind.) 
Mewe,  ma'va  (Prus.) 
Mexico,    meks'i-ko ;    Span.    pron. 

me'che-ko  (N.  Am.) 
Mayenfeld,  mi'en-felt  (Switz.) 
Meyringen,  mi'ring-en  (Switz.) 
M6zenc,  ma-zon'  (Fr.)  mt. 
Mezieres,  ma-ze-ar'  (Fr.) 
Mezo,  ma'zeu  (Hung.) 
Mezzolombardo,  med-dzo-lom-bar'- 

do  (Aust.) 

Mglin,  mglen  (Bus.) 
Miajadas,  me-a-cha'5Has  (Sp.) 
Miako,  me-a'ko  (Jap.) 
Miami,  ml-am'i  (U.  S.) 
Miava,  me-ov'o  (Hung.) 
Michigan,  mish'i-gan  (U.  S.) 
Michilimackinac,     mish-i-li-mak'i- 

na  (N.  Am.)  str. 
Michipicoten,  mish-i-pi-ko'ten  (N. 

Am.)r. 

Michoacan,  me-cho-a-kan'  (Mex.) 
Middlesborough,    mid'delz-bu-ru 

(Eng.) 

Midwolde,  mid-vol'de  (Neth.) 
Miguel,  San,  san  me-gel'  (Col.)  g. 
Miguelturra,  me-gel-tb'r'ra  (Sp.) 
Mihaly,  me-haly'  (Hung.) 
Mijas,  me-chas'  (Sp.) 
Mijdrecht,  mld'recht  (Xeth.) 
Mikhailow,  me-chl-lof  (Bus.) 
Miklos,  me-klosh'  (Hung.) 
Milah,  me'lii  (Alg.) 
Milan,  mil'an  (Anglicized  form  of 

Ital.  Milano) 
Milano,  me-lii'no  (It.) 
Milianah,  me-le-a'na  (Alg.) 
Militar-Grenze,    me-le-tar'gren-tse 

(Aust.) 

Milledgeville,  miriej-vil  (U.  S.) 
Millesimo,  mel-la's5-mo  (It.) 
Milnathort,  mil'na-thort  (Scot.) 
Milngavie,  mil-gi'  (Scot.) 
Milnthorpe,  mil'thorp  (Eng.) 
Milorado,  me-16-ra'do  (Bus.) 
Milwaukee,  mil-waTje  (U.  S.) 
Minahassa,  me-na-has'sa  (Celebes) 
Minas - Geraes,   me-nas-zhe-ra'es 

(Braz.) 

Mincio,  men'cho  (It.)  r. 
Mindanao,  men-da-na'6  (Philip. )  isl. 
Mindoro,  men-do'ro  (Philip.)  isl. 
Mineo,  me-na'6  (Sic.) 
Mingrelia,  min-gr^e-a  (Bus.) 
Mi nl  10,  mg'nyo  (Port.) 
Miniato,  San,  san  me-ne-a'to  (It.) 
Minnesota,  min-ne-so'ta  (U.  S.) 


Minorca,  me-nor'ka  (Sp.)  isl. 
Miolo,  me-eUleu  (Rus.)  ids. 
Miosen,  me-eu'zen  (Xor.)  igl. 
Mious,  me-ous'  (Rus.)  r. 
Miquelon,  mik'e-lon;  Fr.  pron.  me- 

ka-16n'  (N.  Am.)  isls. 
Miramichi,mir-a-mi-she'(N'.Bruns.) 
Mirandola,  m5-ran'do-la  (It.) 
Mirebalais,  mer-ba-la'  (Fr. ;  Hayti) 
Mirebeau,  me-re-bo'  (Fr.) 
Mirecourt,  me-re-kor'  (Fr.) 
Mirim,  me-ren'  (Braz.)  I. 
Miropolie,  me-ro-po'le-a  (Bus.) 
Mirzapore,  mer-za-por7  (Ind.) 
Miseno,  me-sa'no  (It.)  c. 
Misiones,  me-sa-6'nes  (S.  Am.) 
Miskolcz,  mish-kolts'  (Hung.) 
Misselemieh,   mes-sa-la-me'e  (Nu- 
bia) 

Mississippi,  mis-sis-sip'pi  (U.  S.) 
Missolonghi,  mis-so-long'gg  (Gr.) 
Missouri,  mis-so'ri  (U.  S.) 
Mistassinny,  mis-tas-sin'ni  (Can.)  I. 
Mitchelstown,  mich'elz-toun  (Ir.) 
Mitla,  metla  (Mex.) 
Mitrovicz,  me'tro-vets  (Aust.) 
Mitten  walde,  met-ten-val'de  (Prus. ) 
Mittweida,  met-vi'da  (Ger.) 
Mitylene,  mi-ti-le'ne  (Tur.)  isl. 
Mixtecapan,  miks-ta-ka-pan'  (Mex.) 
Mobile,  mo-beT  (U.  S.) 
Mocha,  mok'a;  Arab.  pron.  moch'a 

(Ar.) 

Modena,  mort'e-na  (It.) 
Modica,  mod'e-ka  (Sic.) 
Modigliana,  mo-de  lya'na  (It.) 
Mden,  meti'en  (Den.)  isl. 
Moeris,  me'ris  (Eg.)  I. 
Moero,    mo-e'ro;    almost   mwe'ro 

(Af.)  I. 

Mogador,  mo-ga-dor'  (Af.) 
Mogaung,  mo-gang'  (Bur.) 
Mogente,  mo-chen'te  (Sp.) 
Moghilev,  mo-6he-lef'  (Bus.) 
Mogi-das  Crazes,    mo-zhe-das-kro'- 

zas  (Braz.) 

Mogureli,  mo-go-ra'le  (Tur.) 
Mohacs,  mo-hach'  (Hung.) 
Mohammerah,  mo-ham'er-a  (Per.) 
Mohawk,  mo'hak  (U.  S.) 
Mohilev,  mo-he-lef  (Rus.) 
Moidart,  moi'dart  (Scot.) 
Moifetta,  mo-e-fat'ta  (It.) 
Moissac,  mwa-sak'  (Fr.) 
Mojacar,  mo-dha-kar'  (Sp.) 
Mojada,  Sierra,  se-er"ra  mo-6ha'THa 

(Mex.) 

Mojaisk,  mo-zha'isk  (Rus.) 
Mojos,  mo'Chos  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Mokhansk,  mo-chansk'  (Rus.) 
Moldova,  mol-do'vo  (Hung.) 
Molesson,  mo-les-son'  (Switz.)  mt. 
Molina,  mo-le'na  (Sp.) 
Mollendo,  mol-yen'do  (Peru) 
Molokai,  mo-16-ki'  (Sand.  Isls.) 


7.  J/es;    5H,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bleti,  neuf;    n,  on.    German,  6h,  nacAt. 
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Molokini,  mo-16-ke'ne  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Molsheim,  molz'him  (Ger.) 
Moluccas,  mo-luk'kaz  (As.) 
Moluche,  mo-16'che  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Mombas,  mom-bas'  (E.  Af.) 
Mompox,  mom'poks  (Col.) 
Monaco,  mon'a-ko  (It.) 
Monadnock, mo-nad'nok (U.  S.)mt. 
Monaghan,  mon'a-6han  (Ir.) 
Monagh  Lea,  mo'nach  la  (Ir.)  mts. 
Mona  Vallagh,  inO'na  val'lach  (Ir.) 

mt. 
Monastereven,   mon-as-ter-ev'en 

(Ir.) 

Monasterio,  mo-nas-ta're-o  (Sp.) 
Monastir,  mo-nas-ter'  (Tur.) 
Monbelliard,  mon-bal-le-ar'  (Fr.) 
Moncalieri,  mon-ka-la're  (It.) 
Moii ran,  mon-souii'  (Port.) 
Mb'nch,  metmch  (Switz.)  mt. 
Monchabo,  mon-cha-bo'  (Bur.) 
Monchlque,  nion-che'ka(Port.)w£s. 
Moncuq,  mon-kuk'  (Fr.) 
Mondania,  mon-dji'ne-a  (Tur.) 
Mondego,  mbn-da'go  (Port.) 
Mondejar,  mon-de-char'  (Sp.) 
Mondofiedo,  mon-do-nye'THb  (Sp.) 
Hondo vi,  mon'do-ve  (It.) 
Monghir,  mon-ger/  (Ind.) 
Mongolia,  mon-go'le-a  (As.) 
Monifleth,  mon-i-feth'  (Scot.) 
Moniquira,  mon-i-ke'ra  (Col.) 
Monjos,  Los,  16s  mon-chbs'  (S.  Pac. 

Oc.)isls. 

Monmouth,  mon'rauth  (Eng.) 
Monnickendam,  mon'nik-ken-dam 

(Neth.) 

Monomoezi,  mo-no-mo-a'ze  (E.  Af.) 
Monomotapa,  mo-no-mb-ta'pa  (E. 

Af.) 
Monongahela,  mo-non'ga-he"la  (U. 

S.)r. 

Monopoli,  mo-nop'o-le  (It.) 
Alonostorszeg,      mo  -nosh-  tor  'seg 

(Hung.) 

Monovar,  mo-no-var'  (Sp.) 
Monquhitter,  mon-hwit'ter  (Scot.) 
Monreal,  mon-re-al'  (Sp.) 
Monreale,  mon-ra-a'la  (It.) 
Monrovia,  mon-ro've-a  (W.  Af.) 
Monserrat,  mon-ser-rat'  (Sp.) 
Montabaur,  mon-ta-bour'  (Ger.) 
Montafunerthal,    mon-ta-fo'ner-tal 

(Aust.) 

Montagnac,  moii-ta-nyak'  (Fr.) 
Montagnana,  m6n-ta-nya'na(It.) 
Montaigu,  mon-ta-gu'  (Fr.) 
Montalban,  mon-tal-ban'  (Sp.) 
Montalcino,  mbn-tal-che'no  (It.) 
Montalegre,  mon-ta-le'gre  (Sp.) 
Montalvao,  mbn-tal-vouii'  (Port.) 
Montana,  mon-ta'na  (U.  S.) 
Montanches,  mon-tan-ches'  (Sp.) 
Montauban,  mon-to-bon'  (Fr.) 
Montbard,  mon-bar7  (Fr.) 


Montbelliard,  mon-bel-le-ar'  (Fr.) 
Montblanch,  mont-blanch'  (Sp.) 
Montcalm,  mont-kam'  (Can. ;  U.  S.) 
Montdidier,  mon-de-de-a'  (Fr.) 
Montechiaro,  mon-ta-ke-ii'ro  (It. ) 
Monte  -  Christi,       mon-ta-kres'te 

(Hayti) 
Montefiascone,   mon-ta-fe-iis-ko'na 

(It.) 

Montefrio,  mon-ta-fre'6  (Sp.) 
Montego  Bay,m6n-te'g6ba(W.Ind.) 
Monteith,  mon-teth'  (Scot.) 
Monteleone,  mon-ta-la-o'na  (It.) 
Mont^limart,  mon-ta-le-mai''  (Fr.) 
Montellano,  mon-tel-lya'no  (Sp.) 
Montemolin,  mon-te-mo-len' (Sp.) 
Montenegro,  mon-ta-ua'gro  (Tur.) 
Montepulciano,  mon-ta-pbl-cha'no 

(It.) 
Monterey,  mon-te-ra'  (U.  S  );  mon- 

te-ri'e  (Mex.) 

Montevarchi,  mon-ta-viir'ke  (It.) 
Montevideo,m6n-ta-ve'de-6(S.Am.) 
Montferrat,  mont-far-rat'  (It.) 
Montgomery,          mont-gum'e-ri 

(Wales;  U.  S.) 
Monthei,  mon-ta'  (Switz.) 
Montiglio,  mon-te'lyo  (It.) 
Montijo,  mon-te'cho  (Sp.) 
Montjoie,  moii-zhwa'  (Prus.) 
Montlucon,  mon-lu-son'  (Fr.) 
Mont  Marault,  mon  ma-ro'  (Fr.) 
Montme'dy,  mon-ma-de'  (Fr.) 
Montm^lian,  mont-ma-le-oii'  (Fr.) 
Montmorency,      moil  -  mo  -  ron  -  se' 

(Fr.);  mont-mo-ren'si  (Can.) 
Montoro,  mon-to'ro  (Sp.) 
Montpelier,  mont-pel'yer  (U.S.) 
Montpellier,  ni6n-pal-le-a'  (Fr.) 
Montreal,  mon-tre-al'  (Can.) 
Montrejeau,  mon-tr-zh6'(Fr.) 
Montreuil,  mon-treti.e'ye  (Fr.) 
Montreux,  mon-treb'  (Switz.) 
Montrose,  mon-troz'  (Scot. ) 
Montserrat,  mont-se-rat'  (W.  Ind.) 

isl. 

Monzie,  mo-ne'  (Scot.) 
Monzievaird,  mon-i-vard'(Scot.) 
Moordrecht,  mor'drefiht  (Neth.) 
Moorshedabad,    mor-she-da-bad' 

(Ind.) 

Moquegaa,  mo-ke'gwa  (Peru) 
Moradabad,  mo-ra-da-bad' (Ind.) 
Moraleja,  mo-ra-le'clia  (Sp.) 
Morant,  mo-rant'  (W.  Ind.) 
Morat,  mo-ra'  (Switz.) 
Morava,  mo-ra'va(Aust. ;  Servia)  rs. 
Moravia,  mo-ra' vi-a  (Aust.) 
Moray,  mur'i  (Scot.) 
Morbegno,  mor-ba'nyo  (It.) 
Morbeya,  mor-ba'ya  (Mar.)  r. 
Morbihan,  mor-be-on'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Morea,  mo-re'a  (Or. ) 
Morecambe,  mor'kam  (Eng.) 
Morelia,  mo-re'le-a  (Mex.) 


Morella,  mo-rel'lya  (Sp.) 
Morelos,  mo-rel'os  (Mex.) 
Morena,   Sierra,  se-er'ra  mo-re'na 

(Sp.) 
Moresby,   Port,   port   morz'bi  (N. 

Guin.) 

Moretta,  mo-ret'ta  (It.) 
Morez,  mo-ra'  (Fr.) 
Morgarten,  mbr-gar'ten  (Switz.) 
Merges,  morzh  (Switz.) 
Morlaix,  mor-la'  (Fr.) 
Morpeth,  mor'peth  (Eng.) 
Mortagne,  mor-ta'nye  (Fr.) 
Mortara,  mor-ta'ra  (It.) 
Mosambique,  mo-zam-bek'  (E.  Af.) 
Mosciska,  mos-tses'ka  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Moskva  or  Moskwa,  mosk-vii'(Rus.) 

r. 

Mosquitia,  mos-ke'te'ii  (Cent.  Am.) 
Mossamba,  mos-sam'ba  (Af.)  mte. 
Mossamedes,  mos-sa-ma'des  (S.Af.) 
Mossgiel,  mos-gel'  (Scot.) 
Mossocz,  mosh' shots  (Hung.) 
Mostaganem,  mos-ta-ga-nem'  (Alg ) 
Mostar,  mos-tar'  (Herzeg.) 
Mosul,  mo'sul  (As.  Tur.) 
Motagua,  m6-ta'gwa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Motala,  mo-ta'la  (Swe.) 
Moukden,  mb'k-den'  (China) 
Moulins,  mb-lan'  (Fr.) 
Moulmain,  moul-mln'  (Bur  ) 
Moultan,  mbl-tan' (Ind.) 
Mourao,  mo-u-rouh'  (Port.) 
Mourzouk,  mor-zok'  (N.  Af.) 
Moutiers,  mb-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Moville,  mo-vil'  (Ir.) 
Moxos,  mo'Chos  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Mozambique,  mo-zam-bek'  (Af.) 
Mpongwe,  mpoiig'wa  (W.  Af.)  tr. 
Mpwapwa,  mpwa'pwa  (E.  Af.) 
Mstislawl,  mstes'lavl  (Rus.) 
Muchamiel,  mb  cha-me.-el'  (Sp.) 
Mudgee,  mud'je  (Austral.) 
Muhlberg,  mul'berg  (Ger.) 
Muhlenbach,  mul'en-bach  (Aust.) 
Muhlhausen,  mul'houz-en  (Ger.) 
Muiden,  moi'den  (Neth.) 
Muilrea  or  Mulrea,  mwel-ra',  mul- 

ra'  (Ir.)  mt. 

Muirkirk,  mybr'kerk  (Scot.) 
Mulahacem,  Cumbre  de,  kbm'bre 

de  mb-la-a-them'  (Sp. ;  S.  Am.) 
Mulhacen,  mbl-a-then'  (Sp.) 
Mullingar,  mul-lin-gar'  (Ir.) 
Multan,  mbl-tan'  (Ind.) 
Multedo,  mbl-ta'db  (It.) 
Miinchen,  mtin'chen  (Ger.) 
Miinchengratz,      mun'chen-gral.s 

(Aust.) 

Mundaca,  mbn-da'ka  (Sp.) 
Mundelsheim,  mun'delz-liim  (Ger.) 
Muneepoor,  mu-ne-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Munich  (English  name  of  German 

Miinchen),  myb'nik  (Ger.) 
Munsingen,  mun'zing-en  (Switz.) 
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Munkacs,  mbn'kach  (Hung.) 
Miinster,  muu'ster  (Ger.) 
Munster,  muu'ster  (Ir.) 
Miinsterberg,  mun'ster-berg  (Prus.) 
Muonio,mb-6'ue-6(Rus.  andSwe.)r. 
Muotta,  mu-6t'ta  (Switz.) 
Murano,  mb-ra'no  (It.) 
Murat,  mu-ra'  (Fr.) 
Muravera,  mb-ra-va'ra  (It.) 
Murcia,    mur'shi-a;    Span.    pron. 

mor'the-a  (Sp.) 
Murfreesborough,     mer-frez'bu-ru 

(U.  S.) 

Murghab,  mbr-gab'  (As.)  r. 
Murrumbidgee,    mur'rum-bid'je 

(Austral.)  r. 

Murviedro,  mor-ve-e'mro  (Sp.) 
Muscat,  mus-kat'  (Ar.) 
Mushakh,  mu-shak'  (E.  Af.)  ial. 
Muskegon,  mus-ke'gon  (U.  S.) 
Muskingum,  mus-king'gum  (U.  S.) 
Mussendom,  mus'sen-dom  (Ar.)  c. 
Mussomelio,  mbs-s6-ma'le-6  (It.) 
Mustung,  mus-tung'  (Beluch.) 
Muta  Nzige,  mb'ta  nze'ge  (Af.)  I. 
Muttra,  mut'tra(Ar-) 
Muy,  Le,  16  mwe'  (Fr.) 
Muzo,  mo'so  (CoL) 
Mwutan    Nzige,    mwb'tan    nze'ge 

(Af.)  I. 

Myconi,  mik'6-ne  (Gr.)  id. 
Mylau,  melon  (Ger.) 
Mysore,  ml-sor'  (Ind.) 


N. 


Naaldwijk,  nald'vik  (Neth.) 
Naas,  nas,  locally  na'as  (Ir.) 
Nab,  nab  (Ger.  )r. 
Nablous,  na-blbs'  (Syr.) 
Nachar,  na-char'  (Ind.) 
Nachitchevan,     na-chet'cha-van 

(Rus.) 

Nachod,  ua'chbd  (Bohem.) 
Nacogdoches,  na-ko-do'chiz  (U.  S.) 
Nagara,  na-ga'ra  (Tur. ;  Borneo) 
Nagasaki,  ua-ga-sa'ke  (Jap.) 
Nagy  Banya,  nodzh  bon'yo  (Hung.) 
Nagy  Maros,  nodzh  mo-rosh'(Hung. ) 
Nagy  Virad,  nodzh  va'rod  (Hung.) 
Nahant,  na-hant'  (U.  S.) 
Nahe,  na'e  (Ger.)  r. 
Najera,  na-Che'ra  (Sp.) 
Namaqualand,     na-raa'kwa-land 

(Af.) 

Nameszto,  no-mes'to  (Hung.) 
Namur,  na-mur'  (BeL) 
Nanaimo,  na-ni'mo  (Vane.  Isl.) 
Nanas,  no-nosh'  (Hung.) 
Nancy,  non-se"  (Fr.) 
Nangasaki,  nan-ga-sa'ke  (Jap.) 
Nanking,  nan-king'  (China) 


Nansemond,  nan'se-mond  (U.  S.) 
Nantes,  nont  (Fr.) 
Nantua,  non-tu-a'  (Fr.) 
Nantucket,  nan-tuk'et  (U.  S.) 
Nantwich,   nant'wich  or  nan'tich 

(Eng.) 

Napoli  (Naples),  na'po-le  (It) 
Napoli   di    Malvasia,   na'p6-le   de 

mal-va-se'a  (Gr.) 
Napoli  di  Romania,  na'po-le  de  ro- 

ma-ne'a(Gr.) 
Naranjos,  nii-ran-Chos'  (Cent.  Am.) 

isls. 

Narbada,  nur-bud'a  (Ind.)  r. 
Narcondam,nar-kon-dam'  ( Ind. )  ial. 
Narenta,  na-ren'ta  (Aust.)  r. 
Narowa,  na-ro'va  (Rus.)  r. 
Narraganset,  nar-ra-gan'set  (U.  S.) 
Narraingunge,nar-ra-in-gunj'(Ind.) 
Naseby,  naz'bi  (Eng.) 
Nashua,  nash'u-a  (U.  S.) 
Nassau,  nas'sou  (Ger.) 
Natal,  na-tal'  (E.  Af.) 
Natauchta,  na-touch'ta  (Tur.)  r. 
Natchez,  nach'iz  (U.  S.) 
Natchitoches,  nak'i-tosh  (U.  S.) 
Natunas,  na-to'nas  (China)  isls. 
Naugatuck,  na'ga-tuk  (U.  8.) 
Naumbujg,  noum'bo'rg  (Prus.) 
Naundoorbar,  nan-dbr-bar'  (Ind.) 
Nauplia,  na'ple-a  (Gr.) 
Nauta,  ua'uta  (Ecuad.) 
Nauvoo,  na-vo'  (U.  S.) 
Nava-del-Rey,  na-va-del-re'e  (Sp.) 
Navahermosa,  na-va-er-mo'sa  (Sp  ) 
Navahoa,  na-va-o'a  (Mex) 
Naval,  na-viil'  (Sp.) 
Navalcarnero,  na-val-kar-ne'r6(Sp.) 
Navalmoral,  na-val-mo-ral'  (Sp.) 
Navabrerski,na-val-rar'ski(Ru~.)/t. 
Navan,  na-vau'  (Ir.) 
Navarino,  na-va-re'no  (Gr.) 
Navarra,  na-var'ra  (Pen.) 
Navasota,  na-va-so'ta  (Mex.)  r. 
Naxia,  naks'e-a  (Mex.) 
Nazaire,  St.,  san  na-zai-1  (Fr.) 
Neagh,   Lough,  loch  na;   locally, 

na'ach  (Ir.) 
Neath,  neth  (Wales) 
Nebraska,  ne-bras'ka  (U.  S.) 
Neches,  nech'iz  (U.  S.) 
Neckalofa,  nek-ka-16'fa  (S.  Pac.) 
Neckar-Gemiind,  nek-kar-ge-mund' 

(Ger.) 

Nedenes,  na'de-nas  (Nor.) 
Nederbrakel,  na-der-bralcel  (Bel.) 
Neemutch,  ne-much'  (Ind.) 
Neftenbach,  nef  ten-baCh  (Switz.) 
Negapatam,  na-ga-pa-tam' (Ind.) 
Negombo,  ne-gom'bo  (Ceylon) 
Negrais,  ne-gris'  (Bur.) 
Negrepelisse,  na-gr-pe-les'  (Fr.) 
Negro,  Rio,  rS'6  na'gro  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Nehavend,  na-ha'vend  (Pers.) 
Neheim,  na'hiiu  (Prus.) 


Nehrung,  na'rbng  (Prus.) 
Neidenburg,  ni'den-bbrg  (Prus.) 
Neilgherries,  nel-ge'riz  (Ind.) 
Neilston,  nel'sten  (Scot.) 
Neirai,  m'rii-e  (S.  Pac.)  id. 
Neirone,  na-e-ro'na  (It.) 
Neisse,  nis'se  (Prus  ) 
Nejd,  nejd  (Ar.) 
Nejin,  ne-zhen'  (Rus.) 
Nemaha,  ne'ma-ha  (U.  S.) 
Nemethi,  na-ma'te  (Aust.) 
Nemours,  na-mbr'  (Fr.) 
Nenagh.ne'na;  locally,  ne'nach  %Ir.) 
Nene,  nen  (Eng.)  r. 
Neots,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  siut 

ne'ots  (Eng.) 
Nepaul,  ne-pal'  (Ind.) 
Nepean,  ne-pe'an  (S.  Pac.)  id. 
Nephin,  nef'in  (Ir.)  int. 
Nepissing,  nep'is-ing  (Can.) 
Nepomuck,  na'po-mbk  (Bohem.) 
Nescopeck,  nes'ko-pek  (U.  S.) 
Neshaminy,  ne-sham'i-ni  (U.  S.) 
Nestved,  nast'vaTH  (Den.) 
Nesvij,  nas'vezh  (Rus.) 
Nether  Stowey,  neTH'er  sto'i  (Eug.) 
Netolitz,  na'to-lets  (Bohem.) 
Nettstal,  nets'tal  (Switz.) 
Nettuno,  nat-tb'no  (It.) 
Neuberg,  noi'berg  (Ger.) 
Neuchatel,  neu-sha-tel'  (Switz.) 
Neudamm,  noi'dam  (Prus.) 
Neudorf,  noi'dorf  (Ger.) 
Neuenburg,     noi '  en  -  bb'rg    (Ger. ; 

Switz.) 

Neufchateau,  neti-sha-to'  (Fr. ;  Bel.) 
Neufchatel,  neu-sha-tel'  (Switz.) 
Neugedein,  noi'ge-din  (Bohem.) 
Neuhausel,  noi'hauz-el  (Hung.) 
Neuilly  - sur- Seine,  neu - e- lye ' sur - 

san"  or  net-e-ye'sur-san"  (Fr.) 
Neukirch,  noi'kerch  (Switz.) 
Neupaka,  noi-paTja  (Bohem.) 
Neusalz,  noi'salts  (Prus.) 
Neuse,  nyus  (U.  S.) 
Neu-Shehr,  na'b-shar  (As.  Mi.) 
Neusiedl,  noi-zedl'  (Aust.) 
Neusiedler    See,    noi-zed'ler    za 

(Hung.)  I. 
Neustadt,    noi'stat    (Ger. ;    Prus. ; 

Aust.) 

Neu-Strelitz,  noi'stra-lets  (Ger.) 
Neutitschein,  noi-tet'shin  (Aust.) 
Neuwedel,  noi'vu-del  (Prus.) 
Neuwied,  noi'ved  (Prus.) 
Neva,  nya'va  (Rus. )  r. 
Nevada,  Sierra,  se-er'ra  ne-va'THa 

(Sp.) 
Nevada  y  Motilones,  ne-va'THa  e 

mot-i-16'nes  (Col.) 
Neville,  ne-vel'lye  (Mex.) 
Nevis,  nS'vis  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Newark,  nyb'ark  (Eng.;  U.  S.) 
Newbigging,  nybT>ig-ing  (Scot.) 
Newbridge,  nyb'brij  (Wales) 
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>"ew    Brunswick,    nyb-brunz'  wik 

(Can.) 

Newburgh,  nyb'bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Newbury,  nyb'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Newcastle,  nyo'kas-el  (Eng.) 
Newent,  nyb'ent  (Eng.) 
Newfoundland,     nyu- found 'land, 

Am.    pronun.    nyb-found-land' 

(N.  Am.) 

NewGranada,nybgra-na'da(S.  Am.) 
New  Orleans,  nyo  orlg-anz  (U.  S.) 
Newry,  nyb'ri  (Ir.) 
Nexel,  nek'sel  (Den.)  isl. 
Nexbe,  nek'seii-e  (Den.) 
Ngami,  nga'mS  (S.  Af.)  I. 
Nganhoei,  ngan-hb-a'e  ;almost  ngan- 

hwa'  (China) 

Niagara,  ni-ag'a-ra  (Can.) 
Niam-Niam,  ne-am'ne-am"  (Af.)  tn. 
Nias,  nS-as'  (lud.  Ocean)  isl. 
Nicaragua,  ne-ka-ra'gwa  (N.  Am.) 
Nice,  nes  (It.) 

Nicobar,  nik-6-bar'  (As.)tsZs. 
Nicolaiev,  ne-kb-11'yef  (Rus.)/<. 
Nicolas,  St.,  sail  ne-kb-la'  (Bel.) 
Nicolosi,  ne-kb-lb'se  (It.) 
Nicomedia,  ne-kb-ma'de-a  (As.  Mi.) 
Nicopoli,  ne-ko'pb-le(Tur.) 
Nicosia,  ng-kb-se'a  (Sic. ;  Cyprus) 
Nicoya,  ne-kb'ya  (Mex. )  g. 
Niederbaiern,  ne-der-lii'ern  (Ger.) 
Niemen,  nya'men  (Rus.)  r. 
Niengyan,  nyeng-yan'  (Bur.) 
Nieuwendam,nyeu'ven-dam  (Neth. ) 
Nieuweveld,nyeti've-velt(CapeCol.) 
Nievre,  ne-avr'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Nigdeh,  neg'de  (Tur.) 
Niger,  ni'jer  (Af.)  r. 
Niigata,  ne-e-ga'ta  (Jap.) 
Niihau,  ne  e-hou'  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Nijar,  ne-6har'  (Sp.) 
Nijehaske,  ni-e-has'ke  (Neth.) 
Nijkerk,  ni'kerk  (Neth.) 
Nijmegen,  ni'ma-gen  (Neth.) 
Nijnei  -  Lomov,    nizh  -  ni  - 16  -  mov ' 

(Rus.) 
Nijnei-Novgorod,     nizh-m-nov'gb- 

rod  (Rus.) 

Nikita,  ne-ke'ta  (Rus.) 
Nikolai,  ne'ko-H  (Prus.) 
Nikolsburg,  ne'kbls-bbrg  (Aust.) 
Nikolskaia,  ne-kol-ski'ya  (Rus. ) 
Nikopol,  ne'kb-pol  (Tur.) 
Nilgherry,  nil-ge'ri  (Ind.)  mt. 
Nimar,  ne-mar'  (Ind.) 
Nimptsch,  nempch  (Prus.) 
Nimwegen,  nim-va'gen  (Neth.) 
Ning-Hia,  ning-hya'  (China) 
Ninose,  ne-nb'ss  (Jap.) 
Ninove,  ne-nb'va  (BeL) 
Niort,  ne-oi-7  (Fr.) 
Niphon,  ne-fon'  (Jap.) 
Nipissing,  nip'is-ing  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Nishapoor,  ne-sha-por'  (Pers.) 
Humes,  nem  (Fr.) 


Nitcheguon,nich'e-gwon(N. 
Nitherohi,  n6-te-ro'e  (Braz.) 
Nivilles,  ne-vel'  (Bel.) 
Nivernais,  ne-var-na'  (Fr.) 
Nixdorf,  neks'dorf  (Bohem.) 
Niza,  ne'za(Port.) 
Nizam,  ne-zam'  (Ind.) 
Nizza,  net'sa  (It.) 
Njurunda,  nyo-riin'da  (Swe. ) 
Noakote,  no-it-ko'te  (Nepaul) 
Noale,  no-a'la  (It.) 
Noalejo,  no-a-le'cho  (Sp.) 
Nocera,  no-cha'ra  (It.) 
Noceto,  no-che'to  (Sp.) 
Nodwengu,  nod-weng'gu  (S.  Af.) 
Nogent,  no-zhoii'  (Fr.) 
Noguera,  no-ge'ra  (Sp.)  r. 
Nohcacab,  no-ka-kiib'  (Mex.) 
Noirmont,  nwar-moii'  (Switz.) 
Noirmoutiers,  nwar-mo-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Nontron,  non-tron'  (Fr.) 
Noordbroek,  nord'brok  (Neth.) 
Noordwijkerhout,  nord'vi-ker-hout 

(Neth.) 

Norcia,  nor'chii  (It.) 
Nord,  nor  (Fr.)  dep. 
Norderney,  nor'der-ni  (Ger.) 
Norderoog,  nor'der-och  (Neth.)  isl. 
Nordkyn,  nor'kun  (Nor.)  c. 
Xordlingen,  neurdling-en  (Ger.) 
Nordmalinge,  nor-ma'ling-a  (Nor.) 
Nordstrand,  nor'stran  (Den.)  isl. 
Nore,  nor  (Bug.) 
Norfolk,  nor'fok  (Eng.) 
Norridgewock,  nor'rij-wok  (U.  S.) 
Norrkoping,  nor-chelip'ing  (Swe.) 
Norrska  Fiellen,  nors'ka  fg-el'len 

(Nor.) 

Norrtelge,  nor-tal'ya  (Swe.) 
Nort,  nor  (Fr.) 
Northallerton,     north  -  al '  ler  -  ton 

(Eng.) 

Northampton,north-amp'ton(Eng.) 
Northeim,  nort'him  (Ger.) 
Northumberland,    nor-thum'ber- 

land  (Eng.) 

Northwich,  north'wich  (Eng.) 
Norwich,  nor'ich  (Eng.);  nortch  or 

nor'wich  (U.  S.) 

Nossibe,  nos-si-ba'  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Notaro,  no-ta'ro  (It.) 
Notteroe,  not'ta-reu-e  (Nor.)  isl. 
Nottingham,  not'ing-am  (Eng.) 
Noumea,  nb-ma-a'  (N.  Caled.) 
Nouvions,  no-vg-oii'  (Fr.) 
Novara,  no-vii'ra  (It.) 
Nova  Scotia, no'va  sko'shi-a(N.  Am. ) 
Novaya  Zemlya,  no-vi'ya  zem'lya 

(Rus. )  isls. 

Nova  Zembla,  no'va  zem'bla  (Rus.) 
Novelda,  no-vel'da  (Sp.) 
Noventa,  no-van'ta  (It.) 
Novgorod,  nov'go-rod  (Rus.) 
Novi-Bazar,  no-ve-ba-zar'  (Bosnia) 
Novi  Ligure,  no've  le-go'ra  (It.) 


Novomirgorod,  no  -  vo  -  mer'go  -  rod 

(Rus.) 

Noya,  no'ya  (Sp.) 
Noyer,  Le,  le  nwa-ya'  (Fr.) 
Nueva,  nu-e'va  (Pen.) 
Nuevitas,  nwe-Vc'tas  (Cuba) 
Nuevo  Leon,  nu-e'vo  le-on'  (Mex  ) 
Nu-Gariep,  no-gii-rep' (S.  Af.)r. 
Nuggur,  nug'ger(Ind.) 
Nuits,  nu-e'(Fr.) 

Nuka-Hiva,no'ka-he-va(S.  Pnc.)isl. 
Numansdorp.nu'manz-dorp  (Neth. ) 
Nun,nbn(Mar. ;  W.  Af. ;  Manchoor.) 
Nundydroog,  nun-di-drbg' (Ind.) 
Nuneaton,  nun-6'ton  (Eng.) 
Nunez,  Rio,  re'6  nb-nez'  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Nunivack,  nun'i-vak(Behring's  Sea) 

isl. 

Niirnberg,  nurn'berg  (Ger.) 
Nurpur,  nbr-pbr7  (Ind.) 
Nurtingen,  nur' ting-en  (Ger.) 
Nusserabad,  nus-ser-a-bad'  (Ind.) 
Nuyt's  Archipelago,  noitsar-ki-pel'- 

a-gb  (Austral.) 
Nyack,  ni'ak  (U.  S.) 
Nyangwe,  nyang'we  (Af.) 
Nyassa,  nyas'sa  (E.  Af.) 
Nyby,  nu'bu  (Swe.) 
Nyeborg  or  Nyborg,  nu'e-borg  or 

nu'borg  (Dea) 
Nyegaard,  nu'e-gor  (Den.) 
Nybamm,  nu'ham  (Swe.) 
Nyiregyhaza,       nyer-edzh-hii'zo 

(Hung.) 

Nykerk,  ni'kerk  (Neth.) 
Nykbbing,  nu-kyeub'eng  (Den.) 
Nykbping,  nu-chetip'ing  (Swe.) 
Nyslott,  nu'slot  (Rus.) 
Nystad,  nu'stad  (Rus.) 
Nysted,  nu'sted  (Den.) 


0. 


Oahu,  6-a-hb' (Sand.  Isls.) 
Oajaca,  6-a-6ha'ka  (Mex.) 
Oban,  6'ban  (Scot.) 
Obe  or  Obi,  b'be  (Rus.)  r. 
Obeid,  6-ba'ed  (Af.) 
Oberlin^  bT>er-lin  (U.  S.) 
Obernai,  b-ber-na'  (Alsace) 
Oberstein,  bTjer-stin  (Ger.) 
Oberuzweil,  6-ber-bts'vil  (Swiiz.) 
Oberwesel,  b-ber-va'zel  (Prus.) 
Obidos,  b-be-dos' (Port. ;  Braz.) 
Oboyan  or  Obojan,  b'bb-yan  (Rus  ) 
Ocafla,  6-ka'nya  (Sp.) 
Occimiano,  bt-che-me-a'no  (It.) 
Occoquan,  ok'kb-kwan  (U.  S.) 
Oceania,  b-shg-an'i-a  (Pac.  Oc.) 
Oceola,  6-s5  oaa  (U.  S.) 
Ochakov,  och-a-kof  (Rus.)  pt. 
Ochill  Hills,  och'il  hilz  (Scot.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Ochiltree,  6ch'el-tre  (Scot.) 
Ochotsk,  6-chotsk'  (Kus.)  sea 
Ochrida,  6-6hre'da  (Tur.) 
Ochsenfurt,  oks'en-fbrt  (Ger.) 
Ochta,  och'ta  (Rus.) 
Ocmulgee,  ok-mul'g6  (U.  S.) 
Oconee,  6-ko'ne  (U.  S.) 
Ocosingo,  o-ko-sing'go  (Mex.) 
Octorara,  ok-to-ra'ra  (U.  S.) 
Oczakoff,  och-a-kof  (Rus.)/«. 
Odemira,  6-da-me'ra  (Port.) 
Odense,  6'den-sa  (Den.) 
Odensholm,  6'denz-holra  (Rus.)  isl. 
Odenwald,  6'den-valt  (Ger.) 
Oderau,  o'de-rou  (Aust.) 
Oderzo,  o-dar'tso  (It.) 
Odessa,  6-des'sa  (Rus.) 
Odeypoor,  6-di-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Oedenburg,  eu'den-bbrg  (Aust.) 
Oedenrode,    St.,    sant   6'den-ro-de 

(Keth.) 

Oederan,  eu'de-ran  (Ger.) 
Oehringen,  eu'ring-en  (Ger.) 
Oeiras,    6-a'e-ras;    almost    wa'ras 

(Port.;  Braz.) 
Oeland,  eul&n  (Swe.)  isl. 
Oerebro  or  Orebro,  eu're-bro  (Swe.) 
Oeta,  e'ta  (Gr.)  mt. 
Oettingen,  eut'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Ofen,  o'ien  (Aust.) 
Ogahden,  6-ga'den  (E.  Af.) 
Ogeechee,  6-ge'che  (U.  S.)  r. 
Oglethorpe,  6'gel-thorp  (U.  S.) 
Oglio,  6'lyo  (It.)  r. 
Ogow^orOgowai,  og'o-wa(W.  Af.)r. 
Ohanez,  6-ha-neth'  (Sp.) 
Ohasaka,  6-ha  sa'ka  (Jap.) 
Ohio,  6-hi'o  (U.  S.)  r. 
Obiva-Oa,  6-he'va-6'a  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Ohlau,  6'lou  (Ger.) 
Ohomura,  6-ho-mb'ra  (Jap.) 
Oiat,  b'jat  (Rus.)  r. 
Oich,  Loch,  loch  oich  (Scot.) 
Oignies,  wa-nye'  (Bel.) 
Oignon,  wa-nyon'  (Fr.)  r. 
Oirschot,  6'ir-schot  (Neth.) 
Oisterwijk,  6'is-ter-vlk  (Neth.) 
Okehampton,  ok'hamp-ton  (Eng.) 
Okhota,  6-cho'ta  (Sib.)  r. 
Okhotsk,  6-chotsk'  (As.) 
Okladnikovo,ok-lad-ne-ko'v6(Rus.) 

I. 

Olbernhau,  61'bern-hou  (Ger.) 
Oldeboorn,  ol-de-born'  (Neth.) 
Oldenburg,  61'den-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Oldeslb,  61'des-leu  (Ger.) 
Oldhara,  old'am  (Eng.) 
Olean,  6-le-an'  (U.  S.) 
Olekma,  o-lek'ma  (As.)  r. 
Olenek,  6'la-nek  (Sib.)  r. 
Oleron,  6-la-ron'  (Fr.) 
Olesa,  6-le'sa  (Sp. ) 
Oletzko,  6-lets'ko  (Prus.) 
Olevano,  6-la-va'no  (It.) 
Olgiate,  61-ja'ta  (It.) 
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Olginate,  61-je-nU'ta  (It.) 

Oliena,  6-le-a'na  (It.) 

Olifant's  River,  ol'i-fants  ri'ver  (S. 

Al.) 

Oliva,  o-le'va  (Sp.) 
Olivaes,  ol-e-vaes  (Port.) 
Olivares,  6-le-va-res'  (Sp.) 
Oliveira,  6-le-va'e-ra  (Port.;  Brazil) 
Olivenza,  6-le-ven'tha  (Sp.) 
Oliveto,  o-le-va'to  (It.) 
Olkanskaia,  ol-kan-ski'ya  (Rus.) 
Olkhon,  ol'fihon  (Sib.)  isl. 
Olleria,  6-lye-re'a  (Sp.) 
Olmedo,  6l-me'TH6  (Sp.) 
Olmeto,  61-ma't6  (Cors.) 
Olmiitz,  61'muts  (Aust.) 
Olney,  ol'ni  (Eng.) 
Olonetz,  6'16-nets(Rus.) 
Oloron,  6-16-ron'  (Fr.) 
Olten,  6l'ten(Switz.) 
Oltenitza,  6l-ta-net'sa  (Tur.) 
Olutorskoi,  6-lo-tors'ko-e  (Sib.)  c. 
Olvera,  61-ve'ra  (Sp.) 
Omagh,  6'ma;  locally,  6-mach'(Ir.) 
Omaha,  6'ma-ha  (U.  S.) 
Oman,  6-man'  (Ar.) 
Ombay,  6m-bl'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Ombergsheden,   6m 'bergs -ha -den 

(Swe.) 

Omer,  St.,  san-to-mar'  (Fr.) 
Ometeque,  o-me-teTce  (Cent.  Am.) 
Omoa,  6-mo'a  (Cent.  Am.) 
Omoe,  6'meii-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Omolon,  6-mo-lon'  (Sib.)  r. 
Ofiate,  6-nya'te  (Sp.) 
Onea   Halgan,  6-ne'a   hal'gan  (S. 

Pa.c.)isl. 

Onega,  6  nya'ga  (Rus.)pt 
Oneglia,  6-na'lya  (It.) 
Oneida,  6-ni'da  (U.  S.) 
Onekotan,  6-ne'ko-tan  (N.  Pac.)isZ. 
Onnaing,  6n-naii'(Fr.) 
Onon,  6'non  (Mongolia)  r. 
Ouondaga,  on-on-da'ga  (U.  S.) 
Onstwedde,  ons-tved'de  (Xeth.) 
Ontario,  on-ta'ri-6  (X.  Am.) 
Onteniente,  on-te-ne-en'te  (Sp.) 
Ontonagon,  on-to-nag'on  (U.  S.) 
Oo,  6  (Fr.) 
Oojein,  6-jin'  (Ind.) 
Oonalashka,  6-na-lash'ka  (X.  Pac.) 

igl. 

Oonimak,  6-ni-mak'  (X.  Pac.)  isl. 
Oonjara,  6n-ja'ra  (Ind.) 
Oordegem,  or'de-geui  (Bel.) 
Oorfa,  orta  (Tur.) 
Oorga,  or'ga  (Cent.  As.) 
Ooroomiyah,  6-ro-me'ya  (Per.) 
Oosima,  6-se'ma  (Jap.) 
Oosterbeek,  os'ter-bak  (Xeth.) 
Oosterhout,  os'ter-hout  (Neth.) 
Oostkerke,  6sfker-ke  (Neth.) 
Ootacamund,  b-ta-ka-mund'  (Ind.) 
Ootmarssum,  6t-mars'sum  (Neth.) 
Ootradroog,  b-tra-drbg'  (Ind.) 
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Opatow,  o-pa-tof'(Rus.) 
Opelousas,  op-e-lb'sus  (U.  S.) 
Openshaw,  o'pen  sha  (Eng.) 
Ophir,  6'fer(Mal.  Pen.)m«. 
Opoczno,  6-poch'no  (Rus.) 
Oporto,  o-por'to  (Port.) 
Oppeln,  op'peln  (Prus.) 
Oppenheim,  op'pen-him  (Ger.) 
Oppido,  6p'pe-do  (It.) 
Oragawa,  6-ra-ga'wa  (Jap.) 
Oran,  6-ran'  (Alg.) 
Orange,  6-roiizh'  (Fr.) 
Orani,  6-ra'ne  (It.) 
Oranienburg,6-ra'ne-en-b6rg(Prus.) 

r. 

Oranmore,  o-ran-mor'  (Ir.) 
Oravicza,  6-ra-ve'tsa  (Hung.) 
Orbey,  6r-ba'  (Alsace) 
Orbye,  or'bu-e  (Den.) 
Orce,  or7 the  (Sp.) 
Orchies,  6r-she'  (Fr.) 
Orchilla,  or-chel'lya  (Venez.) 
Orciano,  6r-cha'no  (It.) 
Ordona,  6r-do'ua  (It.) 
Ordufla,  6r-do'nya  (Sp.) 
Orebro,  eu're-bro  (Swe.) 
Oregon,  ort-gon  (U.  S.) 
Orel,  o-rel'  (Rus.) 
Orellana,  6-rel-lya'na  (Sp. ) 
Orenburg,  6'reu-bb'rg  (Rus.) 
Orense,  6-ren'se  (Sp.) 
Orgaos,  6r-gounz'  (Braz.)  mts. 
Orgaz,  6r-gath'  (Sp.) 
Orgon,  6r-g6ii'  (Fr.) 
Orient,  L',  16-re-on'  (Fr.) 
Origny,  6-re-nye'  (Fr.) 
Orihuela,  6-re-u-e'la  (Sp.) 
Orinoco,  6-re-no'ko  (S.  Am.) 
Oriskany,  6-ris'ka-ui  (U.  S.) 
Orissa,  6-ris'sa  (Ind.) 
Oristano,  6-res-ta'no  (It.) 
Orizaba,  6-re-sU'va  (Mex.) 
Orkhon,  6r-6hon'  (Mongol.)  r. 
Orlamunde,  6r-la-mun'de  (Ger.) 
Orl6anais,  6r-la-a-na'  (Fr.) 
Origans,  6r-la-on'  (Fr.) 
Orlogshamn,    or'logs-ham     (Rus.) 

ha  ven 

Omiea,  6r-ma'a  (It.) 
Ormsby,  ormz'bi  (Eng.) 
Ormskirk,  ormzTterk  (Eng.) 
Ormuz,  or'muz  (Per.) 
Ornain,  6r-nan'  (Fr.)  r. 
Ornans,  6r-non'  (Fr.) 
Oronoco,  6-r6-u6'ko  (S.  Am.) 
Orontes,  6-ron'tez  (Syr.) 
Oropesa,  6-r6-pe'sa(Sp.) 
Oropo,  o-ro'po  (Gr.) 
Oroshaza,  or-osh-ha'zo  (Hung.) 
Orotava,  6-ro-ta'va  (Canary  Isls.) 
Oroya,  b-ro'ya  (Peru) 
Orsova,  or-so'va  (Servia) 
Ortegal,  or-te-gal'  (Sp.)  e. 
Ortelsburg,  or'telz-bbrg  (Prus.) 
Orthez,  6r-ta'<Fr.) 


j,job;    y,  j/es;    TH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  bflt;    bleti,  ne"uf;    n,  on.    German,  ch,  nacAt. 
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Ortler  Spitze,  ort'ler  spet'se  (Tyrol) 

int. 

Ortoiia,  or-to'nii  (It.) 
Oruba,  6-rb'bii  (W.  lud.) 
Oruro,  6-ro'ro  (Bol.) 
Orvieto,  6r-ve-a't6  (It.) 
Orziuovi,  or-tse-no've  (It.) 
Osage,  o-saj'  or  6'sij  (U.  S.) 
Osaka,  6-sa'ka  (Jap.) 
Oschersleben,  6-sherz-la'ben  (Ger.) 
Osilo,  6-se'lo  (It.) 
Osima,  6-se'ma  (Jap.)  isl. 
Osio  di  Sopra,  6'sg-o  de  so'prii  (It.) 
Osman  -  Bazar,       os  -  man '  ba  -  ziir  " 

(Bulg.) 

Osmandjik,  os-man'jek  (Tur.) 
Osnabriick,  os'na-bruk  (Ger.) 
Osorno,  6-sor'nd  (S.  Am.) 
Osselt,  os'selt  (Bug.) 
Ossero,  6s-sa'ro  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
Ostend,  6s-tend'  (Belg.) 
Osterburg,  os'ter-bbrg  (Prus.) 
Osterby,  os'ter-bd  (Swe.) 
Osterode,  6s-te-ro'de  (Ger.) 
Ostersund,  os'ter-son  (Swe.) 
Osterwiek,  os'ter-vek  (Prus.) 
Ostia,  os'te-a(It.) 
Ostiaks,  ost'yaks  (As.) 
Ostiano,  6s-tg-a'no  (It.) 
Ostiglia,  6s-te'lya(It.) 
Ostrogojsk,  os-tro-go'isk  (Rus.) 
Ostrolenka,  6s-tro-lan'ka  (Rus.) 
Osuna,  6-sb'na  (Sp.) 
Oswegatchie,  os-we-gach'i  (U.  S.) 
Oswego,  os-wS'go  (U.  S.) 
Oswestry,  oz'es-tri  (Eng.) 
Oswiecim,  6s-ve-at'sim  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Otago,  6-ta'go(N.  Zd.) 
Otaheite,  6-ta-he'te  (Soc.  Isls.) 
Otavalo,  o-ta-vii'lo  (Ecuador) 
Otchakov,  och-a-kof  (Rus.) 
Otea,  6-ta'a  (K  Zd.)  isl. 
Otranto,  6-triin'to  (It.) 
Otricoli,  6-tre'ko-l6  (It.) 
Otsego,  ot-se'go  (U.  S.)  I. 
Ottajano,  6t-ta-ya'no  (It.) 
Ottawa,  ot'ta-wa  (Can.) 
Otterburn,  ot'ter-bern  (Eng.) 
Ottobeuren,  6t-to-boi'ren  (Ger.) 
Ottone,  6t-to'na  (It.) 
Otumba,  o-tbm'ba  (Mex.) 
Ouacbita,  wa'shi-ta  (U.  S.) 
Oualan,  6'ii-lan  (N.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Ouchy,  b-she'  (Switz.) 
Oude  or  Oudh,  oud  (Ind.) 
Oudeuarde,    b-de-nard';    Flemish 

pron.  ou-de-nar'de  (Bel.) 
Ouderkerk,  ou'der-kerk  (Neth.) 
Oudewater,  ou'de-va-ter  (Neth.) 
Ouen,  St.,  saii-tb-an'  (Fr.) 
Oufa,  6"fa  (Rus.)  r. 
Oughterard,  ou'ter-ard  or  6'ter-ard; 

locally,  och-ter-ard'  (Ir.) 
Oundle,  oun'del  (Eng.) 
Ourga,  br'ga(Mong.) 


Ourique,  6-u-re'ka  (Port.) 
Ouro  Preto,  6'u-ro  pra'to  (Braz.) 
Ouse,  b'z  (Eng.)  r. 
Outagamie,  b'-ta-gam'i  (U.  S.) 
Ovada,  6-vit'da  (It.) 
Ovalau,  6-va-lou'  (Fiji)  isl. 
Ovar,  6-var'(Port.) 
Overflakkee,  6-ver-flak'ke  (Neth.) 
Overijssel,  6-ver-is'sel  (Neth.) 
Oviedo,  6-ve-e'THo  (Sp.) 
Owasco,  6-was'ko  (U.  8.) 
Owhyhee,  6-hwi  he'  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Oxus,  oks'us  (As.)  r. 
Oyapok,  6-ya-pok'  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Oye,  wa  (Fr.) 

Oyonnax,  6-yon-naks'  (Fr.) 
Ozama,  6-sa'ma  (Hayti)  r. 
Ozara,  6-za'ra  (Hung.) 
Ozark,  6-zark'  (U.  S.) 
Ozieri,  6-tse-a're  (It.) 
Ozorkov,  6-zor'kov  (Pol.) 


P. 


Pabbay,  pab'ba  (Scot. )  islx. 
Pabilonis,  pa-be-16'iies  (It.) 
Pacaraima,  Sierra,  se-er'ra  pa-ka- 

ra'e-ma  (S.  Am.) 
Pachacamac,  pa-cha-ka-mak'(Peru) 

isls. 

Pachitea,  pa-chg-te'a  (Peru)  r. 
Pachuca,  pa-clio'ka  (Mex.) 
Padang,  pa-daug'  (Sumatra) 
Padenghe,  pa-dan'ga  (It.) 
Paderborn,  pa'der-born  (Ger.) 
Padiham,  pad'i-ham  (Eng.) 
Padova,  pa'do-va  (It.) 
Padua    (Anglicized    form    of    It. 

Padova),  pad'yu-a  (It.) 
Paducah,  pa-dyo'ka  (U.  S.) 
Paesana,  pa-a-sa'na  (It.) 
Paganico,  pa-ga-ne'ko  (It.) 
Pahang,  pa-hang*  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Paignton,  pan'ton  (Eng.) 
Paillasse,  pa-lyas'  or  pu-yas'  (Fr.) 
Paimboeuf,  pan-beuf  (Fr.) 
Paisley,  paz'li  (Scot.) 
Pajares,  pa-cha-res'  (Sp.) 
Pakracz,  pa-krats'  (Slav.) 
Paks,  poksh  (Hung.) 
Palacios,  pa-la- the-6s'  (Sp.) 
Palaestro,  pa-la-ils'tro  (It.) 
Palafurgell,  pa-la-for-6her  (Sp.) 
Palamos,  pa'la-mos  (Sp.) 
Palancia,  pa-lan-the'ii  (Sp. )  r. 
Palanka,  pa-lan'ka  (Hung.) 
Palanza,  pa-Ian' tsa  (It.) 
Palatinate,  pa-lat'i-nat  (Ger.) 
Palaur,  pa-lar'  (Ind.)  r. 
Palawan,  pa-la-wan'  (East.  Arch.) 

isl. 
Palazzo,  pa-lat'tso  (It.) 


Palegiano,  pii-la-ja'no  (It.) 
Palembang,pa-lem-bang' (Sumatra) 
Palena,  pa-la'iia  (It.) 
Palencia,  pa-len-the'a  (Sp.) 
Palenque,  pa-len'ke  (Mex.) 
Palermo,  pii-lar'ino  (It.) 
Palestrina,  pa-les-tre'na  (It.) 
Paliano,  pii-le-a'no  (It.) 
Palighaut,  pa-le-gat'  (Ind.) 
Palk,  pak  (Ind.)  str. 
Pallanza,  pal-lan'tsa  (It.) 
Palmar,  pal-mar'  (Sp.) 
Palmaria,  pal-ma-re'a  (It.)  ul. 
Palmeiras,  pal-ma'e-ras  (Bra/.) 
Palmyra,  pal-ml'ra  (Syria) 
Palomar,  pa-lo-mar'  (Sp.) 
Palota,  pa-16'to  (Hung.) 
Pamir,  pa-meV  (Cent.  As.) 
Pamlico,  pam'li  ko  (U.  S.) 
Pampas,  para'pas  (S.  Am.) 
Pampeluna,  pam-pe-lb"na  (Sp.) 
Pampilhoza,  pam-pe-lyo'za  (Port  ) 
Pamplona,  pam-plo'na  (Sp.) 
Pamunky,  pa-mung'ki  (U.  S.) 
Panama,  pa-na-ma'  (S.  Am.) 
Pananich,  pa-na-nech'  (Scot.) 
Panaur,  pa-nar'  (Ind.)  r. 
Panay,  pa-ni'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Pancalieri,  pan-kii-le-a're  (It.) 
Panchshir,  panch'sher  (Afg.)  val. 
Pancsova,  pan'cho-vo  (Hung.) 
Pandacan,  pan-da- kan'  (Philip.) 
Paudeiros  de   Baixe,   pan-da'e-ros 

da  bi'sha  (Braz.) 
Pangansene,    pan-gan-sa'na    (lud. 

Arch.)  isl. 

Pangasinan,pan-gii-se-nan'  (Philip.) 
Panhandle,  pan'han-del  (U.  S.) 
Paniput,  pa-ne-put'  (Ind.) 
Pankota,  pan-ko'to  (Hung.) 
Panompeng,  pa-nom'peng  (Siam) 
Panomsok,  pa-nom'sok  (Siam) 
Panteg    or    Panteague,    pan-teg' 

(Eng.) 

Pantellaria,  pan-tal-la-re'a  (It.)  isl. 
Panticosa,  pan-te-ko'sa  (Sp.) 
Panuco,  pa-nb'ko  (Mex.) 
Panwell,  pan-wel'  (Ind.) 
Paou,  pa'o  (Fiji)  isl. 
Papantla,  pa-pant'la  (Mex.) 
Papasquiaro,  pa-pas-ke-a'ro  (Mex.) 
Papa-Stour,  pa-pa-stbr'  (Scot.)  isl. 
Papua,  pa'pu  a  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Para,  pa-ra'  (Braz.) 
Paracatu,  pa-ra  ka- to'  (Braz.)  r. 
Paragua,  pa-ra'gwa  (Venez.)  r. 
Paraguacu,  pa-ra-gwa-sb'  (Braz.)  r. 
Paraguay,  pai-'a-gwa;  Span.  pron. 

pa-ra-gwi'  (S.  Am.) 
Parahiba  or  Parahyba,  pa-ra-e'bii 

(Braz.) 

Paramaribo,  pa-ra-ma'ri-bo  (S.  Am.) 
Paramatta,  pa-ra-mat'ta  (Austral.) 
Parauagua,  pa-ra-na-gwa'  (S.  Am.) 
Paranahyba,  pa-ra-na-e'ba  (Braz.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  c/iain;  g,  go; 
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Paranapanema,  pa-ra-na-pa-na'ma 

(Braz.)r. 

Parati,  pa-ra'te  (Braz.) 
Parchim,  par'fihem  (Ger.) 
Pardubitz,  par'du-bets  (Bohem.) 
Paredes,  pa-re'THes  (Sp.) 
Paria,  pa're-a  (S.  Am.)  g. 
Paris,  pa-re,  Eng.  parts  (Fr.) 
Parnahiba,  par-na-e'ba  (Braz.)  r. 
Paropamisan   (Mts.),    pii-ro-pam-i 

zan'  (Afg.) 

Partheuay,  par-te-na'  (Fr.) 
Partick,  par'tik  (Scot.) 
Pascagoula,  pas-ka-gb'la  (U.  S.) 
Pascuaro,  pas-kn-a'ro  (Mex.) 
Pas-de-Calais,  pa-de-ka-la'  (Fr.) 
Pasig,  pa'seg  (Philip.)  r. 
Pasion,  Rio  de  la,  re'6  de  la  pa-se- 

on'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Pasitano,  pa-se-ta'no  (It.) 
Passage,  pas'saj  (Ir.) 
Passaic,  pas-sa'ik  (U.  S.) 
Passamaquoddy,  pas-sa-ma-kwod'- 

di  (U.  S.) 

Passariano,  pas-sa-re-a'uo  (It.) 
Passarovitz,  pas-sa-ro've'ts  (Tur.) 
Pastac.a,  pas-ta'sa  (S.  Am.)r. 
Pastrana,  pas-tra'na  (Sp.) 
Paszto,  pas' to  (Hung.) 
Patagonia,  pa-ta-go'ni-a  (S.  Am.) 
Patapsco,  pa-tap'skb  (U.  S.)  r. 
Patia,  pa-te'a  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Patjitan,  pat'ye-tan  (Java) 
Patras,  pa-tras'  (Gr.) 
Patria,  pa-tre'a  (It.)  I. 
Patricroft,  pa'tri-krof  t  (Eng. ) 
Pattensen,  pat'ten-zen  (Ger.) 
Pattialah,  pat-te-a'la  (Ind.) 
Patuxent,  pa-tuk'sent  (Lr.  S.) 
Patzum,  pat-sbm'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Pau,  po  (Fr.) 
Paucartambo,     pa-u-kar-tam'bo 

(Peru) 

Pauillac,p6-e-lyak'orp6-e-yak'(Fr.) 
Paulghautcherry,     pal-gat-che'ri 

(Ind.) 
Pavia,  pa'vi-a;  Ital.  pron.  pa've-a 

(It) 

Pavone,  pa-vo'na  (It.) 
Paweea,  pa-we'a  (W.  Af.) 
Pawtucket,  pa-tuk'et  (U.  S.) 
Pawtuxet,  pa-tuk'set  (U.  S.) 
Payerne,  pa-yern'  (Switz.) 
Paysandii,  pa  e-san-db'  (Urug.) 
Payta,  pa'g-ta  (Peru) 
Peban,  pe-ban'  (Mex.) 
Pecatonica,  pek-a-ton'i-ka  (U.  S.) 
Peekham,  pek'arri  (Eng.) 
Pecs,  pech  (Hung.) 
Pedee,  pe-de'  (U.  S.)  r. 
Pedraza,  pa-dra'sa  (Venez.) 
Pedrogao,  pa-dro-gouh'  (Port.) 
Pedrofieras,  pe-THro-nye'ras  (Sp.) 
Pedroso,  pe-THro'so  (Sp.) 
Peebles,  pe'belz  (Scot.) 


Pegalajar,  pe-ga-la-6har'  (Sp.) 

Pegu,  pe-gb"  (As.) 

Pei-Ho,  pa-ho'  (China)  r. 

Peipus,  pa'e-pus  (Rus.)  L 

Pekalongan,  pa-ka-lon'gan  (Java) 

Pekela,  pa'ke-la  (Xeth.) 

Pekin  or  Peking,  pe-kin',  pe-king' 

(China) 

Pelestrina,  pa-las-tre'na  (It.) 
Peling,  pa-ling7  (East.  Arch. ;  Yel. 

Sea)  isls. 

Pellegrino,  pal-la-gre'nb  (It.) 
Pellew,  pel'lyo  (Austral.)  isls. 
Pelotas,  pa-16'tas  (Braz.) 
Pel  tew,  pel-tev'  (Aust.  Gal.)  r. 
Pefiaflel,  pe-nya-fe-el'  (Sp.) 
Pefialara,  pen-ya-la'ra  (Sp.) 
Penal va,  pe-nal'va  (Port.) 
Penamacor,  pa-na-ma-kbr'  (Port.) 
Penang,  pe-nang"  (East.  Pen.)tsi. 
Pefiaroya,  pe-nya-ro'ya  (Sp.) 
Penas  de  Europa,  pe-nyas'  de  e-u- 

ro'pa  (Sp.) 

Penedo,  pa-na'do  (Braz.) 
Penge,  penj  (Eng.) 
Peniche,  pa-ne'sha  (Port.) 
Penicuik,  pen-i-kuk'  (Scot.) 
Pefiiscola,  pen-yes-ko'la  (Sp.) 
Penmaenmawr,  Welsh  pron.  pen- 

ma'en-mour  (Wales) 
Pennar,  pen-nar"  (Ind.)  r. 
Pennigant,  pen'ni-gant  (Eng.)  mt. 
Pennsylvania,  pen-sil-va'ni-a(U.  S.) 
Penobscot,  pe-nob'skot  (U.  S.) 
Penon  de  Velez,  pe-nyon'  de  ve'leth 
Penrith,  pen'rith  (Eng  ) 
Penryn,  pen'rin  (Eng.) 
Pensacola,  pen-sa-kb'la  (IT.  S.) 
Penteli,  pen'te-le  (Gr.)  mt. 
Penzance,  pen-zans'  (Eng.) 
Peoria,  pe-b'ri-a  (U.  S.) 
Pequefles,  pe-ken'yes  (S.  Am.)  mt. 

pass 

Perak,  pa-rak'  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Peraleda,  pe-ra-le'THa  (Sp.) 
Perekop,  pe're-kop  (Rus.) 
Peribouaca  or  Peribuca,  per-i-by- 

a-ka',  per-i-bu-kii'  (Can.)  r. 
P^rigord,  pa-re-gor7  (Fr.) 
Pe'rigueux,  pa-re-geh'  (Fr.) 
Perija,  pa-re'cha  (Venez.) 
Perim,  pa-rem'  (Red  Sea)  isl. 
Pernagoa,  per-na'go-a  (Braz.) 
Pernambuco,  par-nam-bb'ko(Braz.) 
Pernes,  parn  (Fr.) 
Pernis,  per'nis  (Xeth.) 
P6ronne,  pa-ron'  (Fr.) 
Perosa,  pa-rb'za  (It.) 
Perpignan,  par-pe-nyon'  (Fr.) 
Persepolis,  p6r-sep'6-lis  (Per. )  ruing 
Pershore,  pfer'shor  (Eng.) 
Persia,  per'shi-a  (As  ) 
Pertuis,  par-twe'  (Fr.) 
Peru,  pe-rb'  (S.  Am.) 
Perugia,  pa-rb'jii  (It.) 


Perugino,  pe-rb-je'no  (It.) 
Peruwelz,  pa-ro-valz'  (Belg.) 
Pesale,  pa-sa'la  (Ceylon) 
Pesaro,  pa-sa'ro  (It.) 
Pescadores,  pes-ka-db'res  (Pac.  Oc  ) 

isls. 

Pescara,  pas-ka'ra  (It.) 
Peschici,  pas-ke'che  (It.) 
Peschiera,  pas-ke-a'ra  (It.) 
Peshawer,  pe-sha'wer  (Ind.) 
Pesquiera,  pas-ke-a'ra  (Port) 
Pesth,   pest;    Hung.   pron.    pesht 

(Hung.) 

Petaluma,  pet-a-lo'ma  (U.  S.) 
Petchora,  pet-chb'ra;  Russ.  pron. 

pyet-cho'ra  (Rus.)  r. 
Peten,  pe-ten'  (Mex  ) 
Peterborough,  pe'ter-bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Peterculter,  pe-t6r-ku't6r  (Scot.) 
Peterhead,  pe-ter-hed'  (Scot.) 
Peterhof,  pa'tar-hof  (Rus.) 
Petersburg,  St.,  sant  (colloquially 

sint)  pe't6rz-berg  (Rus.) 
Petersfleld,  pe'terz-feld  (Eng.) 
Peterwardein,       pa  -  ter  -  var '  din 

(Hung.) 

Petherton,  peth'er-ton  (Eng.) 
Petra,  pe'tra;   Arab.  pron.  pa-tra' 

(Ar.) 
Petralia  Sottana,  pa-trale-a  sot-ta'- 

na  (It.) 

Petrel,  pe-trel'  (Sp.) 
Petrinia,  pa-tre'ne-a  (Aust.) 
Petropaulovski,  pa-tro-poul-ov'ski 

(Rus.) 

Petrovacz,  pa'tro-vats  (Hung.) 
Petrozavodsk,      pa-tro-za-vodsk' 

(Rus.) 

Pets,  petsh  (Hung.) 
Pettycur,  pet-ti  ker7  (Scot.) 
Peveragno,  pa-va-ra'nyo  (It.) 
Peyrehorade,  par  6-rad'  (Ft.) 
P6z6nas,  pa-za-na'  (Fr.) 
Pfaffenhofen,  pfaf'fen-ho-fen  (Ger.) 
Pfafflkon,  pfef fe-kon  (Switz.) 
Pfalz,  pf alts  (Ger.) 
Pfeffers,  pfef'fers  (Switz.) 
Pforzheim,  pfbrts'him  (Ger.) 
Pfyn,  pfen  (Switz.) 
Philadelphia,  fll-a-del'fl-a  (U.  S.) 
Philates,  fe-la'tas  (Tur.) 
Philippeville,  fe-lep-vel'  (Alg.) 
Philippines,  fll'ip-inz  (East.  Arch.) 
Philippopoli,  fll-ip  pop'6-le  (Tur.) 
Phillack,  fil'lak  (Bug.) 
Piacenza,  pe-a-chan'tsa  (It.) 
Pianosa,  pe-a-nb'za  (It.)  inl. 
Piasina,  pe-a-se'na  (Sib.)  I. 
Piauhy,  pe-a-u-e'  (Braz.) 
Piave,  pe-a'va  (It.)  r. 
Piavozero,  pe-ya-vb-za'ro  (Rus.)  I. 
Piazza,  pe-iit'tsa  (It.) 
Picardie,  pe-kiir-de'  (Fr.) 
Picerno,  pe-char'no  (It.) 
Pichachen,  pe-cha-chen'  (Chile) 


j. 


y,  yes;    TH,  then;  th,  thiu;    zh,  azure.        French,  vfle,  bflt;    bleii,  netif;    fi,  on.     German,  ch,  nacAt. 
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Pichincha,  pe-chen'cha  (S.  Am.)mt. 
Pictou,  pik-to'  (Can.) 
Piedimonte,  pe-a-ds-mon'ta  (It.) 
Piedmont,  ped'mont  (It.) 
Pielis,  pe'ya-lis  (Rus.)  I. 
Pierre,  St.,  san  pe-ar"  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Pieterlen,  pe'ter-len  (Switz.) 
Pieter-Maritzburg,    pe-ter-ma'rits- 

borg  (Natal) 
Pietra,  pe-a'trii  (It.) 
Pilar,  pS-lar7  (Braz.) 
Pilatus,  pg-la'tus  (Switz.) 
Pilaya,  pe-la'ya  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Pilcomayo,  pgl-ko-ma'yo  (S.  Am.)r. 
Pilibhit,  pil-i-bet'  (Ind.) 
Pillau,  pel'lou  (Pnis.) 
Pillnitz,  peTnets  (Ger.) 
Pimlico,  pim'li-ko  (Eng.) 
Pindamonhangaba,      pen  -  da  -  mo  - 

nyan-ga'ba  (Braz.) 
Pindus,  pin'dus  (Gr.)  mt. 
Pinega,  pe-na'gii  (Bus. )  r. 
Pinerolo,  pe-na-ro'16  (It.) 
Pinheiro,  pS-nya'e-ro  (Port.) 
Pinkafeld,  pen'ka-feld  (Hung.) 
Pinneberg,  pen'na-berg  (Den.) 
Pinos,  pe-nos'  ($p.) 
Piutada,  pin-ta'dii  (U.  S.)  mt. 
Pioche,  pe-och'a  (U.  S.) 
Piombino,  pe-om-be'no  (It.) 
Piotrokof,  pe-ot'ro-kof  (Rus.) 
Piperno,  pe-par'no  (It.) 
Piply,  pe'plg  (Ind.) 
Piqua,  pik'wa(U.  S.) 
Piquetberg,  pik'et-berg  (Cape  Col.) 
Piquiri,  pe-ke-re'  (Braz.)  r. 
Piraeus,  pi-re'us  (Gr.) 
Pirano,  pe-rii'no  (Istria) 
Piratinim,  pe-ra-te-nen'  (Braz.) 
Piritu,  pe-re-to"  (Venez.) 
Pirmasens,  per-ma'zenz  (Ger.) 
Pir-Panjal,  per-puu-jaT  (Cashmere) 

mt 

Pisa,  pe'za  (It.) 

Piscataquis,  pis-kat'a-kwis  (U.  S.) 
Pisciotta,  pe-shot'ta  (It.) 
Pisek,  pe'sek  (Bohem.) 
Pisogne,  pe-so'nya(It.) 
Pissevache,  pes-vash'  (Switz.) 
Pistoja,  pes-to'ya  (It ) 
Pitcairn,  pit-karn'  (Scot.) 
Pitea,  pe'ta-6  (Swe.)  r. 
Pithiviers,  pe-te-ve-a'  (Fr.) 
Pitic,  pe-tek'  (Mex.) 
Pitigliano,  pe-te-lya'no  (It.) 
Pittenweem,  pit-ten-wem'  (Scot.) 
Pittsburg,  pits'berg  (U.  S.) 
Piura,  pe-b'rii  (Peru) 
Pi  Ute,  pi  yot  (U.  S.) 
Pivniczna,  pev-nets'ua  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Pizzighettone,pet-tse-gat-tb'na(It.) 
Placencia,  pla-then'the-a  (Sp.) 
Placentia,  pla-sen'shi-a  (Newfd.) 
Plaistow,  plas'to  (Eng.;  U.  S.) 
Planina,  pla-ne'na  (Aust.) 


Plaquemine,  plak-men'  (U.  S.) 
Plassey,  plas'se  (Ind.) 
Plata,  La,  la  pla'ta  (S.  Am.) 
Platani,  pla-ta'ne  (Sic.)  r. 
Platte,  plat'(U.  S.)r. 
Plattsburg,  plats' berg  (U.  S.) 
Plauen,  plou'en  (Ger.) 
Plevna,  plev'na(Bulg.) 
Pliego,  ple-e'go  (Sp.) 
Plock,  plotsk  (Pol.) 
Ploermel,  plo-ar-mal'  (Fr.) 
Plomb  de  Cantal,  plofi  de  kon-tal' 

(Fr.)  mt. 

Plombieres,  plon-be-ar'  (Fr.) 
Plbn,  pleun  (Den.)  I. 
Plymouth,  pli'muth  (Eng.) 
Plynlinnnon,  plin-liin'mon  (Wales) 

mt. 

Pocahontas,  po-ka-hon'tas  (U.  S.) 
Pocomoke,  pok'o-mok  (U.  S.) 
Podebrad,  po'de-brad  (Bohem.) 
Podgoritza,  pod-go-ret'sa  (Monten.) 
Podolia,  po-do'le-a  (Rus.) 
Podolsk,  po-dolsk'  (Rus.) 
Pohono,  po-ho'no  (U.  S.) 
Point  aPitre,  p  wan-ta-petr'(W.  Ind. ) 
Point  deGalle,  point  de  gal  (Ceylon) 
Poitiers,  pwa-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Poitou,  pwa-to'  (Fr.) 
Poix,  pwa  (Fr.) 
Polesine,  po-la-ze'ua  (It.) 
Policastro,  po-le-kas'tro  (It.) 
Polignano,  po-le-nya'no  (It.) 
Poligny,  po-le-nye'  (Fr.) 
Pollenza,  pol-len'za  (Majorca) 
Poltawa,  pol-ta'va  (Rus.) 
Polynesia,  pol-i-ne'shi-a 
Pomba,  pom'ba  (Af.)  6. 
Pombeiro,  pom-ba'e-ro  (Port.) 
Pomerania  (Anglicized  form  of  Ger. 

Pommern),    pom  -  er  -  a '  ne  -  a 

(Prus.) 

Pomieczyn,  po-nie-tsen'  (Prus.) 
Pommern,  pom'mern  (Prus.) 
Pomona,  po-mo'na  (Scot.) 
Pompeii,    pom-pe'yi;    Ital.    pron. 

pom-pa'e-e  (It.)  ruins 
Pomponesco,  pom-p6-nas'k6  (It.) 
Ponany,  po-na'ni  (Ind.) 
Ponchatoula,  pon-sha-to'la  (U.  S.) 
Pondicherry,    pon-di-sher'ri ;    Fr. 

pron.  pon-de-shar-re'  (Ind.) 
Ponferrada,  pon-fer-rii'THa  (Sp.) 
Pontarlier,  pon-tar-le-a'  (Fr.) 
Pont  Audemer,  p6n-to-d6-mar'  (Fr.) 
Pontchartrain,  pon'char-tran  (U.  S.) 
Ponte    Delgado,    pon'te    del-ga'do 

(Azores) 

Pontedra,  pon-ta'dra  (It.) 
Pontefract,  pon'ti-frakt ;  colloqui- 
ally, pom'fret  (Eng.) 
Pontestura,  pon-tas-to'ra  (It.) 
Pontevedra,  pon-te-ve'THra  (Sp.) 
Pontiac,  pon'ti-ak  (U.  S.) 
Pontianak,  pon-tya-nak'  (Borneo) 


Pontivy,  pon-te-ve'  (Fr.) 
Pontoise,  poii-twaz'  (Fr.) 
Pontotoc,  pon-to-tok'  (U.  S.) 
Pontremoli,  pon-tra'ind-le  (It.) 
Pontypool,  pon'ti-pol  (Eng  ) 
Poole,  pbl  (Eng.) 
Poolewe,  pbl-yo'  (Scot.) 
Poonah,  po'na  (Ind.) 
Poorbunder,  pbr-bun'der  (Ind.) 
Popayan,  po-pa-yan'  (S.  Am.) 
Poperingue,  po-pe-rang'  (Belg.) 
Popocatepetl,    po-po-ka-te-petl1 

(Mex.) 

Popoli,  po'po-lS  (It.) 
Poquiock,  po-ke-ok'  (>T.  Bruns.) 
Porchester,  por'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Porcuna,  por-ko'na  (Sp.) 
Pordenone,  por-da-no'na  (It.) 
Porlock,  portok  (Eng.) 
Poromushir,    po-r6-mb'-sh6r'  (Kur- 

iles)  'isl. 

Porquerolles,  por-ka-rol'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Porrentrui,  por-roii-trwe'  (Switz.) 
Porreras,  por-re-ras'  (Sp.) 
Porrudos,  por-rb'dos  (Braz.)  r. 
Portadown,  port-a-doun'  (Ir.) 
Portaferry,  port-a-fe'ri  (Ir.) 
Portarlington,  port-ar'ling-ton  (Ir.) 
Port-au-Prince,   port-6-prins';    Fr. 

pron.  por-to-prans'  (W.  Ind  ) 
Portendik,  por-ten'dik  (W.  Af.) 
Portici,  por'te-che  (It.) 
Portmadock,  port-mad'ok  (Wale?) 
Portmahomack,      port-ma-ho'nmk 

(Scot.) 

Portmoak,  port-mok'  (Scot.) 
Portnahaven ,  port-na-ha'  vea  (Scot. ) 
Portobello,  por-to-bel'16  (Scot.) 
Porto  das  Caixas,  por'to  das  ki'shas 

(Braz.) 

Portogruaro,  p6r-t6-grb-a'ro  (It.) 
Porto  Rico,  por'to  re'ko  (W.  Ind.) 
Portovenere,  p6r-to-va'na-ra  (It.) 
Portreath,  port-reth'  (Eng.) 
Portree,  port-re'  (Scot.) 
Portrush,  port-rush'  (Ir.) 
Portsea,  port'se  (Eng.) 
Portsmouth,  ports'mouth  or  ports'- 

muth  (Eng.) 

Portugalete,  por-tu-ga-la'tii  (Pot-t.) 
Portuguesa,  por-tu-ge'sa  (Venez.)  /•. 
Poschiavo,  pos-ke-a'vo  (Switz  ) 
Posega,  po-sha'ga  (Slav.) 
Posen,  po'zen  (Prus.) 
Posing,  petish'ing(Hung.) 
Poszneck,  pos'nak  (Ger.) 
Potchefstrom,        pot '  chef  -  strom 

(Transvaal) 

Potenza,  po-tan'dza  (It.) 
Potomac,  po-to'mak  (U.  S.) 
Potosi,  po-to'se  (Mex. ;  Bol.) 
Pottawatomie,     pot  -  ta  -  wot '  o  -  m  i 

(U.  S.) 
Pouching-hien,      pb  -  ching  -  hyt-n  ' 

(China) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Poughkeepsie,  pb-kip's5  (U.  S.) 
Pouilly,  pb-e-lye'  or  pb-e-ye'  (Fr.) 
Poulton  le  Fylde,  pol'ton  le  feld 

(Eng.) 

Pourc.aiu,  St.,  sail  por-san'  (Fr.) 
Povoa,  po-vb'a  (Port.) 
Poweshiek,  pou-e-shek'  (U.  S.) 
Powhatan,  pou-a-tan/'(TJ.  S.) 
Poyais,  po-ya'es  (Cent.  Am.) 
Pozo    Estrecho,  po'thb   es-tre'cho 

(Sp.) 

Pozuelo,  po-thu-e'lo  (Sp.) 
Pozzuoli,  pot-tsb'b-le  (It.) 
Prachatitz,  pra-cha-tets'  (Boheni.) 
Prades,  prad  (Fr.) 
Prague,    prag;    Ger.    Prag,    prag 

(Bohem.) 

Prahusta,  pra-hus'ta  (Tur.) 
Praslin,  pras'lin  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Prastb,  pras'teii  (Den.) 
Preanger,  pra-ang'er  (Java) 
Premeira,  pra-ma'e-ra  (E.  Af.)  isls. 
Prescot,  pres'kot  (Eng.) 
Presidio,  pre-se'di-6  (U.  S.) 
Pressburg,  prasTjorg  (Hung.) 
Prestonpans,  pres-ton-panz'  (Scot.) 
Prestwick,  prest'wik  (Scot.) 
Pretoria,  pre-to're-a  (Transvaal) 
Preuilly,  preu-e-lye'  or  preu-e-ye' 

(Fr.) 

Previsa,  pra-ve'sa  (Tur.) 
Pribyloflf,  pri-bu-lof  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Priego,  pre-e'go  (Sp.) 
Priestholme,  prest'holm  (Wales)  isl. 
Priluki,  prg-lb'ke  (Rus.) 
Primislau,  pre'inSs-lou  (Bohera.) 
Principato    Citra,     pren-che-pa'to 

che'tra(It) 
Principato    Ultra,    pren-che-pa'tb 

bl'tra  (It.) 

Principe,  pren'se-pe  (Mex.) 
Prinkipos,  pr5n'ki-pos  (Tur.) 
Pripet  or  Pripets,  pri'pet,  prip'ets 

(Pol.)r. 

Prisrend,  pres'rend  (Tur.) 
Pristina,  prgs-te'na  (Tur.) 
Privas,  pre-vas'  (Fr.) 
Procida,  pro'che-da  (It. )  isl. 
Prome,  prom  (Br.  Bur.) 
Propiha,  prb-pe'a  (Braz.) 
Provence,  pro-vohs'  (Fr.) 
Provins,  pro-van'  (Fr.) 
Prussia,  prush'i-a  (Ger.) 
Pruszka,  prosTia  (Hung.) 
Pruth,    prbth ;    Ger.    pron.    prbt 

(Europe)  r. 

Prypec,  prip'ets  (Pol.)  r. 
Przemysl,  pzha'mizl  (Aust.) 
Przeworsk,  pzha'vorsk  (Aust.) 
Przibram,  pzhe'bram  (Aust.) 
Psilorati,  ps5-lo-ra'te  (Crete)  nit. 
Psiol,  pse'ol  (Rus.)  r. 
Pskov,  pskof  (Rus.) 
Puchow,  po'Cho  (Aust.) 
Pucka wa,  puk'a-wa  (U.  S.)  I. 


Pudsey,  pud'si  (Eng.) 

Puebla,  La,  la  pu-eb'la  (Sp.) 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  La,  la  pu- 
eb'la  de  16s  an'che-les  (Mex.) 

Puerto  Principe,  pu-er'tb  pren'se- 
pe  (W.  Ind.) 

PugetSound,  py u' jet  sound (N.  Am.) 

Pulawy,  pb-la'vu  (Rus.) 

Pulciano,  pbl-cha'no  (It.)  mt. 

Pulicat,  po'le-kat  (Ind.) 

Pulteney  Town,  pult'ni  toun  (Scot.) 

Pultusk,  pol-tusk'  (Rus.) 

Punchshir,  punch'sher  (Afg.) 

Punderpoor,  pun-der-pbr7  (Ind.) 

Punhete,  po-nya'ta  (Port.) 

Punjab,  pun-jab'  (Ind.) 

Punjnud,  punj-nud'  (Ind.) 

Punta  Arenas,  pon'taa-re'nas(Cent. 
and  S.  Am.) 

Punta  Parifia,  pon'ta  pa-re'nya  (S. 
Am.) 

Purac^,  po-ra-sa'  (S.  Am.) 

Purbeck,  Isle  of,  pertek  (Eng.) 

Purchena,  pbr-che'na  (Sp.) 

Purfleet,  per'flet  (Eng.) 

Purmerende,  pur-me-ren'de(Xeth.) 

Purneah,  per'ne-a  (Ind.) 

Purus,  pb-rbV  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Purwan,  per- wan'  (Afg.) 

Pusterthal,  pbs'ter-tai  (Tyrol) 

Putiwl,  pb-tefl'  (Rus.) 

Putlam,  put-lam'  (Ceylon) 

Putney,  put'ni  (Eng.) 

Putumayo,  pb-tb-ma'yd  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Putzig,  pbt'tsech  (Prus.) 

Puy  de  Dome,  pue  de  dom  (Fr.)  dep. 

Pwllheli,  pbl-ha'le  (Wales) 

Pychma,  puch'ma  (Rus.) 

Pyrenees,  pir-e-nez";  Fr.  Pyrenees, 
pe-ra-na'  (Eur.)  mts. 

Pyrmont,  per'mont  (Ger.) 


Q. 


Quakake,  kwa-kak'  (U.  S.) 
Quakenbruck,  kva'kan-brok  (Ger.) 
Quangtong,  kwang-tong'  (China) 
Quantock,  kwan'tok  (Eng.)  hiUs 
Qu'Appelle,  ka-pel'  (Can.) 
Quarnero,  kvar-na'ro  (Aust.) 
Quathlamba,  kwat-lam'ba  (S.  Af.) 

mts. 

Quatre  Bras,  ka'tr  bra  (Bel.) 
Quebec,  kwe-bek'  (Can.) 
Quedah,  ke-dii'  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Quedlinburg,  kvad'len-borg  (Prus.) 
Queensferry,  kw6nz'fe-ri  (Scot.) 
Queensf  own,  kwenz'toun  (Ir.) 
Queich,  kvich  (Ger. )  r. 
Queichoo,  kwa-chb'  (China) 
Quelpaert,  kwel'part  (N.  Pac.)  M. 
Queluz,  ka'loz  (Braz.) 


Quemada,  ke-ma'da  (Mex.) 
Quenemo,  ke-ne'mb  (U.  S.) 
Quentin,  St.,  san  kon-tan'  (Fr.) 
Queretaro,  ke-re-ta'rb  (Mex.) 
Querimba,  ka-rem'ba  (E.  Af.)  ialg. 
Quesaltenango,  ke-sal-te-nan'go  (S. 

Am.) 

Quiberon,  ke-be-ron'  (Fr.) 
Quibo,  ke'bb  (S.  Am.)  isl. 
Quicara,  ke-ka'ra  (S.  Am.)  ink. 
Quillabama,  kel-ya-bam'ba  (Peru) 
Quillebo2Uf,  ke-ye-beuf  (Fr.) 
Quillimane,  kel-le-ma'na  (E.  Af.) 
Quillota,  ke-lyo'ta  (Chile) 
Quimper,  kan-par'  (Fr.) 
Quimperl6,  kan-par-la'  (Fr.) 
Quindiu,  ken-de'6  (S.  Am.)  mt. 
Quinhon,  ken-hon'  (Anam) 
Quintana,  ken-ta'na  (Sp. ) 
Quintanar,  ken-ta-nar'  (Sp.) 
Quiotepec,  kwe-6'te-pek  (Mex  ) 
Quito,  ke'tb  (S.  Am.) 
Quorra,  kwor"ra  (Af.) 


R 


Raab,  rab  (Aust.) 
Raalte,  ral'te  (Neth.) 
Raasay,  ra'sa  (Scot.)  M. 
Rabastens,  ra-bas-ton'  (Fr.) 
Rabat,  ra-bat'  (Maroc.) 
Racconigl,  rak-kb-ne'je  (It.) 
Raczkeve,  rats-ka'va  (Hung.) 
Radkersburg,  rad'kei-z-bbrg  (Aust.) 
Radnor,  rad'nor  (Wales) 
Radokala,  ra-db-ka'la  (N.  Pac.)  ixls. 
Radolpszell,  ra'dolps-tsel  (Ger.) 
Radovitz,  ra'do-vets  (Prus.) 
Ragatz,  ra-gats'  (Switz.) 
Ragusa,  ra-go'za  (Dalniat. ) 
Rahden,  ra'den  (Ger.) 
Rahmanieh,  rach-ma-ne'e  (Eg.) 
Rahova,  ra-ho'va  (Bulg.) 
Rahway,  ra'wa  (U.  S.) 
Raiatea,  ra-ya-ta'a  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Raidroog,  rid-rog/  (Ind.) 
Rajahmundry,  ra-ja-mun'dri  (Ind.) 
Rajamahal,  ra-ja-ma-hal'  (Ind.) 
Rajawur,  ra'ja-wur  (Ind.) 
Rajpootana,  raj-pb-ta'na  (Ind.) 
Rajshahye,  raj-sha'he  (Ind.) 
Rakonitz,  ra'ko-nets  (Bohem.) 
Raleigh,  rale  (U.  S.) 
Rama,  ra'ma  (Syr. ) 
Ramapo,  ram-a-pb'  (U.  S.) 
Rambervilliers,  ron  -  bar  -  ve  -  ly  e  -  a' 

(Fr.) 
Rambouillet,  ron-bo-lya'  or  ron-bo- 

ya'  (Fr.) 

Ramghaut,  ram-gat'  (Ind.) 
Ramghur,  ram-gur'  (Ind.) 
Ramgunga,  ram-gung'ga  (Ind.)  r. 


j.job;    y,  yes;    TH,  <Aen;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bltSTl,  neuf;    n,  on.     German,  6h,  nacAt. 
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Rumillies,  ra-me-lye'  or  ra-me-y6' 

(Bel). 

Ramisseram,  ra-mis-se-ram'  (Ind.) 
Ramnad,  ram-nad'  (Ind.) 
Ranmuggur,  ram-nug'gur  (Ind.) 
Rarnpoor,  ram-pb'r'  (Ind.) 
Ramree,  ram-re'  (Ind.) 
Ramsey,  ram'zi  (Eng.) 
Randers,  ran'dars  (Den.) 
Ranea,  rii'na-6  (Swe.)  r. 
Raneegunge,  ra-ne-gunj'  (Ind.) 
Rangitoto,  rang-e-to'to  (N.  Zd.)  isl. 
Rangoon,  rang-gon'  (Ind.) 
Raunoch,  Loch,  ran'oCh  (Scot.)  I. 
Raon  1'Etape,  ra-6n'  la-tap'  (Fr.) 
Raphoe,  ra-fo'  (Ir.) 
Raploch,  rap'loch  (Scot.) 
Rappahannock,     rap-pa-han'nok 

(U.  S.)r. 
Rapperschwyl  or  Rappersweil,  rap'- 

per-shvel,  raj/perz-vil  (Switz.) 
Raraka,  ra-ra'ka  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Raritan,  rar'i-tan  (U.  S.)  r. 
Rarotonga,   ra-ro-tong'ga  (S.   Pac. 

Oc.)  isl. 

Rasay,  ra'sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Raspeig,  ras-pa-eg'  (Sp.) 
Rassein,  ras-sa'in  (Tur.)  I. 
Rassova,  ras-so'va  (Tur.) 
Rastede,  ras-ta'da  (Ger.) 
Rastenburg,  ras'ten-borg  (Prus.) 
Rastrick,  ras'trik  (Eng.) 
Ratass,  ra-tas'  (Ir.) 
Rathangan,  rath-ang'gan  (Ir.) 
Rathcormac,  rath-kor'mak  (Ir.) 
Rathen,  rath'en  (Scot.) 
Rathenau,  ra'te-nou  (Prus.) 
Rathkeale,  rath-keT  (Ir.) 
Rathlin,  rath'lin  (Ir.)  igl. 
Rathmines,  rath-nioinz'  (Ir.) 
Ratho,  ra'tho  (Scot.) 
Ratibor,  ra'te-bor  (Prus.) 
Ratisbon,  ra'tis-bon  (Ger.) 
Ratnapoora,  rat-na-po'ra  (Ceylon) 
Ratoneau,  ra-to-no'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Rattan,  rat- tan'  (Alex.)  isl. 
Rattray,  rat'tra  (Scot) 
Ratzebuhe,  rat'sa-bb  e  (Prus.) 
Ratzeburg,  rat'sa-bb'rg  (Den.) 
Ravenna,  ra-van'na  (It.) 
Ravensburg,  ra'venz-borg  (Ger.) 
Ravnagora,  rav-na-go'ra  (Aust.) 
Rawa,  rii'fa  (Rus.) 
Rawicz,  ra'vech  (Prus.)  • 
Rawil  Pinde,  ra'wil  pin'di  (Ind.) 
Raygunge,  ra-gunj'  (Ind.) 
Haze's,  ra-za'  (Fr.) 
Reading,  red'ing  (Eng.) 
Real,  ra-aT  (Braz.)  r. 
Realejo,  re-a-le'6ho  (Alex.) 
Recanati,  ra-ka-na'te  It.) 
Recherche  Bayrra-shersh'ba(Tasni. ) 
Recife,  ra-se'fa  (Braz.) 
Recoaro,  ra-ko-a'ro  (It.) 
Redcar,  red'kar  (Eng.) 


Redditch,  red'dich  (Eng.) 
Redonda,  ra-don'da  (W.  Ind.) 
Redruth,  red'rb'th  (Eng.) 
Regalbuto,  ra-gal-bb'to  (It.) 
Regensburg,  ra'genz-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Reggio,  rej'6  (It.) 
Rehoboth,  re-ho'both  (U.  S.) 
Reichenau,  ri'Che-nou  (Ger.) 
Reichenbach,    ri'6hen-biich   (Ger. ; 

Switz.) 

Reichenstein,  ri'Chen-stin  (Prus.) 
Reichstadt,  rich'stat  (Bohem.) 
Reigate,  ri'gat  (Eng.) 
Reigoldsweil,  ri'goldz-vil  (Switz.) 
Reikiavik,  ri'kya-vik  (Icel.) 
Reims,  remz;  Fr.  pron.  ranz  (Fr.) 
Remagen,  ra'ma  gan  (Prus.) 
Rembang,  rem-bang'  (Java) 
Remedios,  re-me'de-6s  (Col. ) 
Remiremont,  re-mer-mon'(Fr.) 
Remscheid,  ram'shid  (Prus.) 
Renaix,  re-na'  (Bel.) 
Renfrew,  ren'fru  (Scot.) 
Rennes,  ren  (Fr.) 
Rensellaer,  ren'sel-6r  (U.  S.) 
Requena,  re-ken'ya  (Sp.) 
Reshd,  resht  (Pers.) 
Resina,  ra-se'na  (It.) 
Restalrig,  res'al-rig  (Scot.) 
Restigouche,  res'ti-gb'sh  (N.  Bruns. ) 
Retford,  ret'ford  (Eng.) 
Retimo,  re-te'mo  (Crete) 
Reuilly,  reu-e-lye'  or  reu-e-ye'  (Fr.) 
Reunion,  ra-u-ne-6n'  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Reus,  re-o's'  (Sp.) 
Reuss,  rois  (Ger.;  Switz.) 
Reutlingen,  roifling-en  (Ger.) 
Revel,  ra'vel  (Rus.);  re-vel'  (Fr.) 
Revilla  Gegedo,  re-vel'lya  6he-che'- 

do(Mex.)isZ. 
Rewah,  ra-wa'  (Ind.) 
Reyes,  re-yes'  (Mex. ;  S.  Am.) 
Reynagh,  ra'nach  (Ir.) 
Reynolds,  ren'olz  (U.  8.) 
Rheims.     See  Reims. 
Rhein,  rin  (Ger.;  Neth.) 
Rheinzabern,  rin-tsa'bern  (Ger.) 
Rhio,  re'6  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Rhodes,  rodz  (Tur.)  isl. 
Rhdne,  ron  (Fr.)  dep. 
Rhb'ngebirge,  reun'ge-ber-ge  (Ger.) 
Rhuddin,  hriTH'in  (Wales) 
Rhuddlan,  hriTH'lan  (Wales) 
Rhynie,  ri'ni  (Scot.) 
Rhynns  or  Rhinns,  rinz  (Scot.) 
Riadh,  re'ad  (Ar.) 
Riajsk,  re-yazhsk'  (Rus.) 
Rians,  re-on'  (Fr.) 
Riaza,  re-a'tha  (Sp.) 
Riazan,  re-ya'zan  (Rus.) 
Ribarroja,  re-bar-ro'6ha  (Sp. ) 
Ribas,  re-bas'  (Sp.) 
Ribbesford,  ribz'ford  (Eng ) 
Ribchester,  rib'ches-t6r  (Eng.) 
Ribe,  re'ba  (Den.) 


Ribeauvill6,  re-bo- vel-lya'  or  re-bo- 

ve-ya'  (Fr.) 
Ribeira  Grande,  re-ba'e-ra  gran'drx 

(Azores) 

Ribeirao,  re-ba-e-roun'  (Port.) 
Ribemont,  re-be-moh'  (Fr.) 
Ribera,  re-ba'ra  (It.) 
Riccia,  rech'a  (It.) 
Riceys,  Les,  la  re-sa'  (Fr  ) 
Richborough,  rich'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Richelieu,  rSsh-le-eu'  (Fr.) ;  resh-e- 

lyu'  (Can.) 

Richibucto,rish-i-buk'to(N.  Bruns.) 
Richmond,  rich'mond  (Eng.) 
Richtenberg,  rgfih'ten-berg  (Prus. ) 
Rickmansworth,      rik'manz-werth 

(Eng.) 

Ricote,  re-ko'te  (Sp.) 
Rideau,  re-do'  (Can.)  r.  and  I. 
Riehen,  re'en  (Switz.) 
Rieka,  re-a'ka  (Monten.) 
Riera,  re-e'ra  (Mex.) 
Riesa,  re'za  (Ger.) 
Riesengebirge,    rg'zen-ge-ber-ge 

(Aust) 

Rieti,  re-a'te  (It) 
Riga,  re'ga  (Rus.) 
Righi  or  Rigi,  re'ge  (Switz.)  nit. 
Rignano,  re-nya'no  (It.) 
Rigolato,  re-go-la'to(It.) 
Rigyicza,  re-dyet'so  (Hung  ) 
Rijswijk,  ris'vik  (Neth.) 
Rille,  r5l(Fr.)r. 
Rima    Szombath,    re'ma    s'lmTjot 

(Hung.) 

Rimini,  re'me-ne  (It.) 
Rimouski,  re-mbs-ke'  (Can.) 
Rinjani,  ren-ya'ne  (Lombok) 
Rinkjoebing,  reng-kyeub'eng  (Den.) 
Ringgenberg,  reng'gen-berg  (Switz.) 
Ringvaldsbe,  reng-vald'seu-e  (Nor.) 
Rinteln,  ren'teln  (Ger.) 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  re'6  da  zha-na'e-ro 

(Braz.) 
Rio    Vermelho,    re'6    var-ma'lyo 

(Braz.) 

Riobamba,  re-6-bam'ba  (Ecuad ) 
Rioja,  re-6'cha  (Sp. ;  S.  Am. ) 
Riolobos,  re-6  16-bos' (Sp.) 
Riols,  re  61'  (Fr.) 
Riom,  re-6n'  (Fr.) 
Rion,  re'on  (Transcauc.)  r. 
Rionero,  re-6-na'ro  (It) 
Riou,  r6-6'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Riouw,  re'ouv  (Ind.  Arch.)  isl. 
Ripon,  rip'on  (Eng.) 
Rippoldsau,  rep'pold-zou  (Ger.) 
Ripponden,  rip'oon-den  (Eng.) 
Risborough,  Prince's,  prin'siz  riz1- 

bu-ru  (Eng.) 

Ritzebiittel,  ret'se-bftt-t«l  (Ger.) 
Rivadeo,  re-va-TH'6  (Sp.) 
Rivarolo,  re-va-ro'16  (It.) 
Rive  de  Gier,  rSv  de  zhe-a'  (Fr.) 
Riveriua,  riv-er-e'na  (N.  8.  W.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  h6r,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Rivoli,  re'vo-le  (It.) 
Roag,  Loch,  lofih  ro'ag  (Scot.) 
Roanne,  ro-an'  (Fr.) 
Roanoke,  ro-an-ok'  (U.  S.) 
Roapoa,  ro-a-po'a  (Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Roatan,  ro-a-tan'  (Cent.  Am.)  isl. 
Robbio,  rob'be-6  (It.) 
Robilante,  ro-be-lan'ta  (It.) 
Robleda,  ro-ble'THa  (Sp.) 
Roccella,  rot-chal'la  (It.) 
Rochdale,  roch'dal  (Eng.) 
Rochehouart,  rosh-sho-iir'  (Fr.) 
Rochefort,  rosh-for'  (Fr.) 
Rochefoucauld,  rosh-fb-ko'  (Fr.) 
Rochelle,  La,  la  ro-shel'  (Fr.) 
Rochester,  roch'es-ter  (Eng.) 
Rocroi,  ro-krwa'  (Fr.) 
Rbdby,  reud'bu  (Den.) 
Rodez,  ro-da'  (Fr.) 
Roding,  rod'ing  (Eng.)  r. 
Rodosto,  ro-dos'tb  (Tur.) 
Rodriguez,  ro-dre'gez  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Roermond,  roVmont  (Neth.) 
Roeskilde,  reus-kel'da  (Den.) 
Roeulx,  reu  (Belg.) 
Rogasen,  ro-ga'zen  (Prus.) 
Roggeveld,  rog'ge-velt  (S.  Af.)  mts. 
Rogliano, 'ro-lya'no  (It.) 
Rohan,  ro-on'  (Fr.) 
Rohilcund,  ro-hil-kund'  (Ind.) 
Rojales,  ro-cha'les  (Sp.) 
Rokeby,  rok'bi  (Eng.) 
Rokelle,  ro-kel'  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Rolvenden,  rol-ven-den'  (Eng.) 
Romagna,  ro-ma'nya  (It.) 
Romagnano,  ro-ma-nya'no  (It.) 
Romano,  ro-ma'no  (It.) 
Romanow,  ro-ma-uof  (Rus.) 
Romans,  ro-mon'  (Fr.) 
Romanshorn,  ro'manz-horn  (Switz.) 
Romanzoff,  rb-man-zof  (Pac.  Oc.) 

isle. 

Romblon,  rom-blon'  (Philip.)  isl. 
RomOe,  ro'meu-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Romoos,  ro-mos'  (Switz.) 
Romorantin,  ro-mo-ron-tan'  (Fr.) 
Romsey,  rum'si  (Eng.) 
Ronaldshay,  ron'ald-sha  (Scot.)isfc. 
Roncesvalles,  ron-thes-val'lyes  (Sp. ) 
Ronciglione,  ron-che-lyb'na  (It.) 
Rondout,  ron'dout  (U.  S.) 
Rbnneby,  reun'na-bu  (Swe.) 
Ronsdorf,  ronz'dorf  (Prus.) 
Roon,  ron  (Neth.) 
Roosebeke,  rb'sa-ba-ka  (Bel.) 
Roque,  San,  san  ro'ke  (Sp.) 
Roquemaure,  rok-mor7  (Fr.) 
Roquetas,  ro-ke-tas'  (Sp.) 
Roquevaire,  rok-var7  (Fr.) 
Roraas,  reti'ros  (Nor.) 
Roraima,  ro-ra'e-ma  (S.  Am.)  mts. 
Rorschach,  ror'sha6h  (Switz.) 
Rosario,  ro-za're-6  (Braz  ) 
Roscoff,  ros-kof  (Fr.) 
Roscommon,  ros-kom'mon  (Ir.) 


Roscrea,  ros-kra'  (Ir.) 
Roseau,  ro-zo'  (W.  Ind.) 
Rosenheim,  ro'zen-hlm  (Ger.) 
Rosetta,  ro-zet'ta  (Eg.) 
Rosheim,  ros'him;    Fr.   pron.  ro- 

zem'  (Alsace) 

Rosienna,  ro-se-yen'na  (Rus.) 
Rosignano,  ro-se-yna'no  (It.) 
Rdskilde.    See  Roeskilde. 
Roslawl,  ros-lafl'  (Rus.) 
Hoslin,  ros'lin  (Scot.) 
Rosneath,  roz-neth'  (Scot.) 
Rossano,  ros-sa'no  (It.) 
Rossbach,  ros'bach  (Prus.) 
Rossel,  reus'sel  (Prus.) 
Rossignol,  ros-se-nyol'  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Rosstrevor,  ros-tre'vor  (Ir.) 
Rostock,  ros'tok  (Ger.) 
Roth,  rot  (Ger.) 
Rothay,  ro'THa  (Eng.)  r. 
Rothbury,  roth'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Rothenburg,     ro'ten-borg     (Ger. ; 

Switz.) 

Rotherham,  roTH'er-am  (Eng.) 
Rotherhithe,  roTH'er-hlTH  (Eng.) 
Rothes,  roTHz  (Scot.) 
Rothesay,  roth'sa  (Scot.) 
Rotomahana,    ro-to-ma-ha'na    (N. 

Zd.)  I. 

Rotterdam,  rot'ter-dam  (Neth.) 
Rottweil,  rot'vil  (Ger.) 
Rotumah,  ro-to'ma  (Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Roubaix,  ro-ba'(Fr.) 
Rouen,  ro-on'  (Fr.) 
Rouergue,  ro-arg'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Rouffach,  rof-fash'  (Fr.) 
Roumania,  ro-ma'ni-a(Eur.) 
Roumelia,  rb-me'li-a  (Tur.) 
Rousay,  rb'sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Rouse's  Point,  rous'iz  point  (U.  S.) 
Roussillon,  rbs-sel-lyon'  or  rb's-sg- 

yon'  (Fr.)  dist. 

Roveredo,  ro- va-ra'do(Aust. ;  Switz. ) 
Rovezzano,  ro-vat-tsa'no  (It.) 
Rovigno,  ro-ve'nyo  (Aust.) 
Rovigo,  ro-ve'go  (It.) 
Rovuma,  ro-vo'ma  (Af.)  r. 
Row,  ro  (Scot.) 

Rowandiz,  rou-an'diz  (As.  Mi.) 
Rowardennan,       rou-ar-den'iiau 

(Scot.) 

Rowe,  ro  (U.  S.) 

Rowley  Regis,  rou'la  re'jis  (Eng.) 
Roxburgh,  roks'bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Roy  an,  ro-yon'  (Fr.) 
Roye,  rwa  (Fr.) 

Ruahine,  ru-a-hs'na  (N.  Zd.)  mts. 
Ruapehu,  ru-a-pa-ho'  (N.  Zd.)  mt. 
Rubicon,  ru'bi-kon;  Ital.  Rubicone, 

ro-be-ko'na  (It.)  r. 
Rudbar,  rud-bar1  (Per.) 
Riidesheim,  ru'des-him  (Ger.) 
Rudgeley.     See  Rugeley. 
Rudkjobing,  rod-kyetib'eng  (Den.) 
Rudolstadt,  ro'dol-stat  (Ger.) 


Rugby,  rug'bi  (Eng.) 

Rugeley,  ruj'li  (Eng.) 

Rugles,  ru'gl  (Fr.) 

Ruhrort,  roi-'ort  (Prus.) 

Ruinen,  roi'nen  (Neth.) 

Ruinerwold,  roi'ner-volt  (Neth.) 

Rum,  rum  (Scot.)  isl. 

Rumili,  ro'me-le  (Tur.) 

Runcorn,  rung'korn  (Eng.) 

Rungpoor,  rung-por'  (Ind.) 

Runnymede,  run'ni-ined  (Eng.) 

Rupelmonde,  ro-pal-mon'da  (BeL) 

Ruponuny,  ro-po-no'ne  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Rusholme,  rush'um  (Eng.) 

Russia,  rush'i-a 

Russikon,  ros'se-kon  (Switz.) 

Rustchuk,  rust-chuk'  (Bulg.) 

Rutherglen,  ruTH'er-glen;  colloqui- 
ally, rug'len  (Scot.) 

Ruthin  (Anglicized  form  of  Rhud- 
din),  ruth'in  (Wales) 

Rutigliano,  ro-te-lya'iio  (It.) 

Rutli,  rflt'le  (Switz.) 

Ruysselede,  rois-se-la'de  (Bel.) 

Ryan,  Loch,  loch  ri'an  (Scot) 

Rybinsk,  ru-bensk'  (Rus.) 

Rybnik,  reb'nek  (Prus.) 

Rydal,  ri'dal  (Eng.) 

Ryde,  rid  (Eng.) 

Rye,  rl  (Eng.) 

Rylstone,  ril'ston  (Eng.) 

Rzeszow,  zha-shov'  (Aust.  Gal.) 


S. 


Saale,  za'le  (Ger.)  r. 

Saanen,  za'nen  (Switz.) 

Saarbriick,  zarT)ruk  (Ger.) 

Saargemiind,  zar'ge-munt  (Ger.) 

Saarlonis,  zar-lb-e'  (Ger.) 

Saas,  zas  (Switz.) 

Saba,  sa'ba  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Sabanilla,  sa-ba-iiel'ya  (Col.) 

Sahara,  sa-ba'ra  (Braz.) 

Sabbionetta,  siib-be-6-nat'ta  (It.) 

Sabine,  sa-ben'  (U.  S.)  I.  and  r. 

Sabioncello,  sa-be-6n-chal'16  (Dai- 
mat.) 

Sabiote,  sa-be-6'te  (Sp.) 

Sables  d'Olonue,  Les,  la  sa'bl  do-Ion' 
(Fr.) 

Sabrina,  sa-bre'na  (Azores)  isl 

Sacatecoluco,  sa-ka-te-ko-16'ko 
(Cent.  Am.) 

Sacatepec,  sa-ka'te-pek  (Cent.  Am.) 

Sacconex,  siik-ko-neks'  (Switz.) 

Sacedon,  sa-the-don'  (Sp.) 

Sachsen  (Saxony),  zak'sen  (Ger.) 

Sachsenhausen,  zak'gen-houz-en 
(Ger.) 

Sacile,  sa-che'la  (It.) 

Sackatoo,  sak-ka-tb'  (Cent.  Af.) 


j.job;    y,  yes;    fa,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleu,  ueuf;    n,  o»». 


German,  Ah,  nuciit. 
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Saco,  sa'ko  (U.  8.) 

Sacondaga,  sak-on-da'ga  (U.  S.)  r. 

Sacramento,  sa-kra-men'to  (U.  S. ; 
Mex.) 

Sacrificios,  sa-kri-fe'se-6s  (Mex.) 
isl. 

Sacuhi,  sa-ko-e'  (Braz.)  r. 

Sadowa,  sad'6-va  (Bohem.) 

Saghalien,  sa-cha-len'  (As.)  isl. 

Saginaw,  sag'i-na  (U.  8.) 

Saguache,  sa-woch'  (U.  S.) 

Saguenay,  sag-e-na'  (Can.)  r. 

Sahagun,  sa'a-gon  (Sp.) 

Sahama,  sa-ha'ma  (Peru)  mt. 

Sahara,  sa-ha'ra  (Af.) 

Saharunpoor,  sa-ha-run-por'  (Ind.) 

Saiansk,  sa-yansk'  (Sib.)  mt. 

Said,  sa-ed'  (Eg.) 

Saigon,  si-gon';  Fr.  pron.  sa-goii' 
(Fr.  Coch.  China) 

Saintonge,  san-tonzh'  (Fr.) 

Sajama,  sa-Cha'ma  (Peru)  mt. 

Sajansk,  sa-yansk'  (Sib.)  mts. 

Sakaria,  sa-ka-re'a  (As.  Mi.)  r. 

Sakhalin,  sa-Cha-len'  (As.)  isl. 

Sakkara,  sak-ka'ra  (Eg.) 

Sakmara,  sak-ma'ra  (Rus.)  r. 

Salado,  sa-la'do  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Salama,  sa-la'ma  (Cent.  Am.) 

Salamanca,  sa-la-niaii'ka(Sp. ;  Mex.) 

Salamis,  sa'lii-mis  (Gr.)  isl. 

Salangore,  sa-lan-gor"  (Mai.  Pen.) 

Salawatty,  sa-la-wat'ti  (East.  Arch.) 
isl. 

Salayer,  sa-li'er  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 

Saldanha,  sal-da'nya  (S.  Af.)  b. 

Salem,  sa'lem  (U.  S.  and  Ind.) 

Salembria,  sa-lem-bre'a  (Tur.)  r. 

Salemi,  sa  la'me  (Sic.) 

Salerno,  sa-lar'no  (It.) 

Salford,  sal'ford  (Eng.) 

Salgado,  sal-ga'do  (Braz.) 

Salhieh,  sal-he'e  (Eg.) 

Salies,  sa-le'  (Fr.) 

Salina,  sS-le'na  (It.)  isl. 

Salisbury,  salz'be-ri  (Eng.) 

Sallenches,  sal-lonsh'  (Fr.) 

Salobrena,  sa-16-bra'na  (It.) 

Salona,  sa-16'na  (Aust. ;  Gr.) 

Saloniki,  sa-lo-ne'ke  (Tur.) 

Salop,  sal'op  (Eng.) 

Salorino,  sa-16-re'no  (Sp.) 

Salsette,  sal-set';  Port.  pron.  sal- 
set' ta  (Ind.)  isls. 

Saltcoats,  salt'kots  (Scot.) 

Saltillo,  sal-teTlyo  (Mex.);  sal-tillo 
(U.  S.) 

Salton,  sal'tun  (Scot.) 

Saluen  or  Sal  wen,  sal-wen'  (As.)  r. 

Saluzzo,  sa-lot'tso  (It.) 

Saluzzola,  sa-lot'tso-la  (It.) 

Salvador,  sal-va-dor'  (Cent.  Am.) 

Salvatore,  San,  san  sal-va-to'ra  (It.) 

Salzbrunn,  salts'bron  (Prus.) 

Salzburg,  salts'bdrg  (Aust. ) 


Salzkammergut,  salts'kam-mer-got 

(Aust.) 

Salzungen,  salts'ung-en  (Ger.) 
Salzwedel,  zalts'va-del  (Prus.) 
Samaca,  sa-ma-ka'  (Col.) 
Samakov,  sa-ma-kov'  (Bulg.) 
Samana,  sa-ma-na'  (Hay ti)  pen. 
Samar,  sa-mar'  (Ind.  Arch.)  isl. 
Samara,  sa-ma'ra  (Rus.) 
Samarang,  sa-ma-rang'  (Java) 
Samarkand,  sa-niar-kand'  (As.) 
Sambilang,    sam  -  be  -  lang7    (East. 

Arch.)  isls. 

Samboanga,  sam  -bo-3,ng'ga  (Philip. ) 
Sambre,  son'br  (Bel.)  r. 
Sambuca,  sam-bo'ka  (It.) 
Samoan  Islands,  sa-mo'an  (S.  Pac. 

Oc.) 

Samos,  sa'mos  (Tur.)  isl. 
Samothraki,sa-m6-thra'ke(Tur.)isZ. 
Sampeyre,  sam-pa'e-ra  (It.) 
Samsoe,  sam'se"u-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Samsoon,  sam-son'  (As.  Mi.) 
Sanday,  san'da  (Scot.)  isl. 
Sandhurst,  sand'hfirst  (Eng  ) 
Sandomir,  san-do-mei-'  (Rus.) 
Sandusky,  san-dus'ki  (U.  S.) 
Sandwich,  sand'wich  (Eng.) 
Sangai,  san-ga'e  (Ecuad.)  vole. 
Sangamon,  san'ga-mon  (U.  S.)  r. 
San  Giorgio,  san  jor'jo  (It.) 
Sangir,  san'ger  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Sanguesa,  san-ge'sa  (Sp.) 
San  Ildefonso,  san  el-de-fon'so  (Sp.) 
San  Joaquin,  san  wa-ken'  (Calif or.) 
Sanlucar,  san-lo-kitr1  (Sp.) 
San  Marino,  san  ma-re'no  (It.) 
San   Miguel,   san   me-gel'  (U.   S. ; 

Cent.  Am.) 
Sannio,  san'ne-6  (It.) 
Sanquhar,  sang'kwar;  colloquially, 

sang'ker  (Scot.) 
San  Salvador,  san  sal-va-dor1  (Cent. 

Am.) 
Sansanding  or  Sansandig,  san-san- 

ding'  or  san-san-dig7  (Af.) 
San  Sebastian ,  san  se-bas-te-an'  (Sp. ) 
Sansego,  san-sa'go  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
San  Stefano,  san  stef'a-no  (Tur.) 
Santa  Cruz,  san'takros(W.  Ind.)m«. 
Santander,  san-tan-der"  (Mex.;  Sp.) 
Santarem,  san-ta'ren  (Port.) 
Santiago,  san-te-a'go  (Sp. ;    Span. 

Am.) 

Santillana,  san-tel-lya'na  (Mex.) 
Santipoor,  san-te-por'  (Ind.) 
Santo  Domingo,  san'to  do-meng'go 

(W.  Ind.) 

Santofia,  siin-to'nya  (Sp.) 
Santorin,  san-to-ren'  (Gr.)  isl. 
Sao    Lourenc.0,    soun    16-u-ren'so 

(Braz.) 

Sadne,  son  (Fr.)  dep. 
Sao  Sebastiao,  souii  sa-bas-te-ouh' 

(Braz.) 


Saquamera,  sa-kwa-ma'ra  (Braz. ) 
Sarabat,  sii'ra-bat  (As.  Mi.)  r. 
Saragossa,  sa-ra-gos'sa  (Sp.) 
Sarangurh,  sii-ran-gur'  (Ind.) 
Sarapul,  sa'ra-pbl  (Rus.) 
Saratoga,  sa-ra-to'ga  (U.  S.) 
Saratov,  sa-ra'tov  (Rus.) 
Sarawak,  sa-ra-wak'  (Borneo)  dit-t. 
Sarawan,  sa-ra-wan'  (Belooch.)  dial. 
Sardara,  sar-da'rii  (It.) 
Sardes,  sar'des  (Tur.) 
Sardinia,  sar-di'ni-a  (It.)  isl. 
Sarepta,  sa-rep'ta  (Rus.) 
Sarmiento,sar-me-en't6(S.  Am.)m<. 
Sarrebourg,  sar-bor'  (Fr.) 
Sarrebruck,  sar-bruk'  (Fr.) 
Sarreguemines,  sar-ge-men'  (Fr.) 
Sarria,  sar're-a  (Sp.) 
Sarthe,  sart  (Fr.)  dep.  and  r. 
Sarum,  Old,  sa'rum  (Eng.) 
Sarun,  sa'run  (Ind.)  dist. 
Sarzana,  sar-dza'na  (It.) 
Sarzeau,  sar-zo'  (Fr.) 
Sarzedas,  sar-za'das  (Port.) 
Saskatchewan,  sas-kach'e-won  (X. 

Am.)  r. 

Sassafras,  sas'sa-fras  (U.  S.) 
Sassari,  sas'sa-re  (Sardin.) 
Satanow,  sa-ta-nof  (Rus.) 
Satara,  sii-ta'ra  (Ind.) 
Satgaon,  sat-ga'on  (Ind.) 
Satorallya  Ujhely,  sa-tor-ol'yo  u-e- 

haly'  (Aust.) 

Satpoora,  sat'pu-ra  (Ind.)  mts. 
Satsuma,  sat-so'ma  (Jap.) 
Sattarah,  sat-ta'ra  (Ind.)  dist. 
Saubermutty,  sa-ber-mut'ti (Ind.)r. 
Saucejo,  El,  el  sa-u-the'cho  (Sp.) 
Saugur,  sa'gur(Ind.) 
Saulieu,  so-le-eti'  (Fr.) 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Fr.  pron.  so 

san  ma-re';  local  pron.  so  sint 

ma're  (U.  S.) 
Saulzoir,  so-zwar'  (Fr.) 
Saumur,  so-mui-'  (Fr.) 
Sauternes,  so-tarn'  (Fr.) 
Sauveterre,  sov-ter'  (Fr.) 
Savaii,  sa-vi'e  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Savannah,  sa-van'na  (U.  S.) 
Saverne,  sa-varn'  (Fr.) 
Savigliano,  sa-ve-lya'no  (It.) 
Savignone,  sa-ve-nyo'na  (It.) 
Savio,  sa've-6  (It.)r. 
Savoie,  sa-vwa'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Savona,  sa-vo'na  (It.) 
Savu,  sa'vo  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Saxe-Altenburg,      saks-al'ten-borg 

(Anglicized   form   of   German 

Sachsen-Altenburg) 
Saxmundham.saks'mund-am  (Eng.) 
Saxony,  saks'6-ni  (Ger.) 
Scafell,  ska-fel'  (Eng.)  mt. 
Scalloway,  skallo-wa  (Scot.) 
Scalpa  Flow,  skal'pa  flo  (Scot.)  b. 
Scanderoon,  skan-de-ron'  (As.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Scarborough,  skar'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Scarcies,  skar'siz  (W.  Af.)  isls. 
Seardona,  skar-do'na  (Dalmat.) 
Schaffhausen,  shaf  houz-en  (Switz.) 
Sohaghticoke,  skat'i-kuk  (U.  S.) 
Schandau,  shan'dou  (Ger.) 
Schaumburg-Lippe,     shoum'borg- 

lip-pe  (Ger.) 

Scheemda,  sCham'dii  (Neth.) 
Scheldt,    skelt;    Dutch,    Schelde, 

schel'de  (Neth.)  r. 
Schelling,  Ter,  ter  schel'ing  (Neth.) 

isl. 

Schemnitz,  shem'nets  (Ger.) 
Schenectady,  ske-nek'ta-di  (U.  S.) 
Scherwiller,  shar-vel-lar7  (Alsace) 
Sche  veningen,       scha '  ven  -  ing  -  en 

(Neth.) 

Schiedam,  sche'dam  (Neth.) 
Schiermonnikoog,      scher-mon'ni- 

kog  (Neth.)  isl. 

Schinznach,  schents'nafih  (Switz. ) 
Schio,  ske'6  (It) 

Schlangenbad,  shlang'en-bad  (Ger.) 
Schlesien,  shla'ze-en  (Ger.) 
Schleswig  or   Sleswick,    shlas'veg 

(Ger.) 

Schleusingen,  shlois'ing-en  (Prus.) 
Schmalkalden,  shmal-kal'den  (Ger.) 
Schneekoppe,  shua'kop-pe  (Ger.) 

int. 

Schneidemiihl,  shl'de-mul  (Prus.) 
Schoharie,  sko-ha're  (U.  S.) 
Schokland,  schoklant  (Neth.) 
Schonau,  sheu'nou  (Ger.) 
Schonbrunn,  shetin'brbn  (Aust.) 
Schoondijke,  schon'dl-ke  (Neth.) 
Schoonhoven,  schon'ho-ven  (Neth.) 
Schouten,  sho'ten  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Schouwen,  schou'ven  (Neth.)  isl. 
Schreisheim,  shris'lrim  (Ger.) 
Schroon,  skron  (U.  S.) 
Schuyler,  ski'ler  (U.  S.) 
Schuylkill,  skolTdl  (U.  S.) 
Schwaben  (Suabia),  shva'ben  (Ger.) 
Schwarzawa,  shviirt8'a-va(Aust.)  r. 
Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  shvarts'- 

borg  ro'dol-stat  (Ger.) 
Schwarzburg  Sondershausen, 

shvarts'borg    zon'ders-houz-en 

(Ger.) 

Schwarzwald,  shvarts'valt  (Ger.) 
Schweinfurt,  shvin'fb'rt  (Ger.) 
Schweiz  (Switzerland)  shvits  (Eur.) 
Schwetzingen,  shvets'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Schwyz,  shvets  (Switz.) 
Schyl,  shel  (Hung,  and  Tur.)  r. 
Scilly  Islands,  sil'li  i'landz  (Eng.) 
Scinde,  sind  (Ind.) 
Scio,  se'6  (Gr.) 
Scioto,  s!-6't6(U.  S.) 
Scituate,  sit'yu-at  (U.  8.) 
Scombi,  skom'be  (Tur.)  r. 
Scone,  skon  (Scot.) 
Scutari,  sko'ta-re(Eur.Tur.;As.  Mi.) 


Seacombe,  se'kum  (Eng. ) 
Sealkote,  se-al'kot  (Ind.) 
Seattle,  se-at'tel  (U.  S.) 
Sebastopol,  se-bas'to-pol;    Russ. 

pron.  sa-vas-top'ol  (Rus.) 
Sebenico,  sa-ba'ne-ko  (Aust.) 
Sechuen,  se-chwen'  (China)  prov. 
Sechura,  sa-cho'ra  (Peru)  6. 
Secunderabad,  se-kun-de-ra-bad' 

(Ind.) 

Secundra,  sg-kun'dra(Ind.) 
Sedan,  se-don'  (Fr.) 
Sedbergh,  sed'berg  (Eng.) 
Sedgemoor,  sej'mor  (Eng.) 
Seeland  (Anglicized  form  of  Danish 

Sjaelland),  se'land  (Den.)  isl. 
Sefan,  se-fan'  (Tibet)  dist. 
Send  Rud,  sa'fed  rod  (Per.)  r. 
Segamet,  sa-ga-met'(Mal.Pen.)dist. 
Sego,  sa'go  (W.  Af.) 
Segorbe,  sa-gor'be  (Sp.) 
Segovia,  se-go've-a  (Sp.) 
Segura,  se-go'ra  (Sp.) 
Seharunpur,  se-ha-run-pb'r'  (Ind.) 
Sehwan,  se-wan'  (Ind.) 
Seine,  san  (Fr.)  r. 
Seine  Infe>ieure,  san  an-fa-re-eur' 

(Fr.)  dep. 

Seistan,  sa-is-tan'  (Afg.) 
Selenga,  sa-leng'ga  (Cent.  As.)  r. 
Seligenstadt,  sa'li-Chen-stat  (Ger.) 
Semao,  se-ma'6  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Semendria,  sa-men'dre-a  (Tur.) 
Semipalatinsk,     se-mi-pa-la'tinsk" 

(Rus.) 
Semirechensk,     sa-mer-ye-chensk' 

(Sib.) 
Semisopochnoi,  se-mi-s6-po6h'no-e 

(N.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Sempach,  zam'pach  (Switz.) 
Sendai,  sen-di'  (Jap.) 
Seneca,  sen'e-ka  (U.  S.)  I. 
Senegal,  sen-ne-gal'   or  sen-e-gal' 

(Af.)  r. 

Senegambia,  sen-e-gam'be-a  (Af.) 
Senio,  sa'ne-6  (It.)  r. 
Senlis,  san-les'  (Fr.) 
Sennar  or  Sennaar,  sen-nar'  (Af.) 
Seo  de  Urgel,  se'6  de  6r-chel'  (Sp.) 
Sepolcro,  San,  san  sa-polTcro  (It.) 
Septimer,  sap'te-mer  (Switz.  )pa$s 
Sepulveda,  se-pol-ve'THa  (Sp.) 
Seraievo,  se-ri-ya'vo  (Bosnia) 
Serampore,  se-ram-por'  (Ind.) 
Sergipe,  sar-zhe'pa  (Braz.)  dist. 
Serinagur,  se-re-na-gur'  (Ind.) 
Seringapatam,     se-ring-ga-pa-tam' 

(Ind.) 

Seringham,  se-rin-gam'  (Ind.) 
Serino,  sa-re'no  (It.) 
Serle,  serl  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Serohi,  ser-6-he'  (Ind.) 
Serpentaria,  sar-pan-ta're-a  (It.)  isl. 
Serpho,  ser'fo  (Gr.)  isl. 
Serrieres,  sar-re-ar'  (Fr.) 


Seshek6,  se-she-ke'  (S.  Af.) 
Sesia,  sa'se-a  (It.)  r. 
Setubal,  sa-to-bal'  (Port.) 
Sevan,  sa-van'  (Armen.)  I. 
Sevastopol,  Russ.  pron.sa-vas-top'ol 

(Rus.) 

Sevenoaks,  sevVn-oks  (Eng.) 
Severn,  sev'ern  (Eng.)  r. 
Severndroog,  se-vern-drb'g'  (Ind.) 
Sevilla,  sa-ve'lyii  (Sp.) 
Seville  (Anglicized  form  of  Span. 

Sevilla),  sev'il  or  se-vil'  (Sp.) 
Sevres,  Deux,  deu  savr  (Fr.)  dep. 
Sewalik,  se-wa'lik  (Ind.)  mts. 
Sewestan,  sa-wes-tan'  (Afg.) 
Seychelles,  sa-shel'  (Ind.  Oc.)  islit. 
Shaftesbury,  shafts'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Shahabad,  sha-ha-bad' (Ind.) 
Shahjehanpoor,      shah-je-han-poi-' 

(Ind.) 

Shamakha,  sha-ma'cha  (Transcauc. ) 
Shamo,  sha'mo  (Cent.  As.)  des. 
Shanalin,    shan-a-lin'   (Cent.    As.) 

mts. 

Shanghai,  shang-hi'  (China) 
Shannon,  shan'non  (Ir.) 
Shapinshay,  shap'in-sha  (Scot.)  isl. 
Shari  or  Shary,  sha'ri  (Cent.  Af.)  r. 
Shediac,  she-de-ak'  (N.  Bruns.) 
Sheerness,  sher-nes'  (Eng.) 
Sheffield,  shef'feld  (Eng.) 
Shellif,  shel-lef'(Alg.)r. 
Shelagskoi,  she-lag'sko-e  (Sib.)  c. 
Shenandoah,  shen-an-do'a  (U.  S.) 
Shendy,  shan'de  (Nub.) 
Shense,  shen-se'  (China) 
Shershel,  sher-shel'  (Alg.) 
Shetland,  shet'land  (Scot.)  co. 
Shields,  sheldz  (Eng.) 
Shigatze,  shi-gat'sa  (Tibet) 
Shikarpoor,  shi-kar-por'  (Ind.) 
Shimiyu,  shi-me'yu  (Af .)  r. 
Shimoga,  shi-mo'ga  (Ind.) 
Shippegan,  ship'pe-gan  (N.  Brim.) 

isl. 

Shiraz,  she-raz'  (Per.) 
Shire,  she'ra  (Af.)  I. 
Shirwa,  shir'wa  (Af.)  I. 
Shistova,  shes-to'va  (Bulg.) 
Shoa,  sho'a  (Af.) 

Shoeburyness,  sho'be-ri-nes  (Eng.) 
Shohola,  shd-hola  (U.  S.) 
Shoreham,  shor'am  (Eng.) 
Shoshone  or  Shoshonee,  sho-sho'ne 

(U.  S.) 

Shrewsbury,  shrbz'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Shumla,  shbm'la  (Bulg.) 
Shuster,  shbs'ter  (Per.) 
Shutargardan,       sho'tar-gar"dau 

(Afg.)  mt.  pass 
Siam,  sg-ara'  or  si 'am  (As.) 
Siberia,  si-be'ri-a  (As!) 
Sibilla,  s5-bel'la  (It.)  mt. 
Sicily,  sis'i-li  (It.)  isl. 
Siderno,  sS-dar'no  (It.) 
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Sidlaw  (Hills).  sid'la  (Scot.) 
Siil mouth,  sid'muth  (Eng.) 
Sidra,  se'dra  (Af.)  g. 
Siebenburgen,        zeb'en-bur-gen 

(Aust.) 
Siebengebirge,        ze'ben-ge-ber-ge 

(Ger.)  mts. 

Siedlec  or  Siedletz,  sed'lets  (Pol.) 
Siemrab,  se-em'rab  (Siam) 
Siena,  se-a'na(It) 
Sierra  Leone,  se-er'ra  le-6'nS  fW. 

Af.) 
Sierra  Nevada,  sg-er'ra  ne-va'THaor 

ne-va'da  (Sp.  and  Calif.) 
Sigmaringen,zeCh-ma'ring-en(Ger.) 
Sigrisweil,  ze'gres-vil  (Switz.) 
Sigtuna,  s5g-tb"na  (Swe.) 
Siguantanejo,      se-gwan-ta-ne'cho 

(Mex.) 

Siguenza,  se-gen'tha  (Sp.) 
Sihut,  se-hut'  (Ar.) 
Sikoku,  se-ko'ku  (Jap.)  isl. 
Silesia,  si-le'shi-a  (Aust.) 
Silhet,  sil-het'  (Ind.)  dist. 
Silistri,  se-les'tre  (Tor.) 
Silistria,  se-les'tre-a  (Tur.) 
Silivri,  se-le'vre  (Tur.) 
Siljan,  seTyan  (Swe.)  I. 
Sitnabara,  se-ma-ba'ra  (Jap.) 
Simancas,  se-man-kiis'  (Sp.) 
Simand,  she-mond'  (Hung.) 
Simbirsk,  sem-bersk'  (Kus.) 
Simcoe,  simTco  (Can.)  I. 
Simferopol,  sem-fer-op'ol  (Rus.) 
Simla,  sim'la  (Ind.) 
Simplon,  sim'plon ;  Fr.  pron.  san- 

plon'  (Switz.) 

Simusir,  se-mb-seV  (N.  Pac.)  isl. 
Sinai,  si'na  (Ar.)  mt. 
Sinde,  sind  (Ind.) 
Singapore,  sing-ga-por'  (Ind.) 
Sing-Sing,  sing'sing  (U.  S.) 
Sinigaglia,  se-ne-ga'lya  (It.) 
Sinjar,  sen-jar'  (As.  Tur.) 
Sinuamari,  sen-na-ma-re'  (Fr.  Gui.) 

r. 

Sinope,  se-no'pa  (As.  Mi.) 
Siout,  se-ot'  (Eg.) 
Sioux,  sS-b'  (U.  S.)  r. 
Siphanto,  se-fan'to  (Gr.)  isl. 
Sipotuba,  se-po-to'ba  (Braz.)  r. 
Sir-Daria,  ser-da'rg-a  (Cent.  As.)  r. 
Sirhind,  ser-hind'  (Ind.) 
Sir-i-Kol,  ser-e-kol'  (Cent.  As.)  I. 
Sirwan,  s5r-wan'  (Per.) 
Sisal,  se-sal'  (Mex.) 
Siseboli,  se-saTjo-le  (Tur.) 
Sissacli,  zes'sadh  (Switz.) 
Sisteron,  ses-te-rou'  (Fr.) 
Sistova,  ses-to'va  (Bulg.) 
Sitges,  set'fihes  (Sp.) 
Sitka,  sit'ka  (Alaska)  isls. 
Sittingbourne,  sif  ting-born  (Eng.) 
Sivana,  se-va'na  (Ind.)  isl. 
Sivas,  se'vas  (Tur.) 


Siwah,  se'wa  (Eg.) 
Sjaelland,  syel'lan  (Den.) 
Skagastolstind,      ska-ga-steiil'sten 

(Nor.) 

Skagen,  ska'gen  (Ben.)  e. 
Skager-Rack,  ska'ger-rak  (N.  Sea) 
Skagit,  skag'it  (Brit.  Col.)  r. 
Skalitz,  shka'lets(Hung.) 
Skanderborg,  skan'der-borg  (Den.) 
Skaneateles,  skan-e-atles  (U.  8.) 
Skaraborg,  ska'ra-borg  (Swe.)  dist. 
Skelleftea,  skal-laf'ta-6  (Swe.) 
Skelligs,  skel'ligz  (Ir.)  isls. 
Skerries,  ske'riz  (Scot. ;  Ir.) 
Skerryvore,  sker-ri-vor'  (Hebrides) 
Skiatho,  ske'ii-tho  (Gr.)  isl. 
Skibbereen,  skib-ber-en'  (Ir.) 
Skiddaw,  skid'da  (Eng.)  mt. 
Skielskb'r,  skels'ketir  (Den.) 
Skopelo,  sko-pa'16  (Gr.)  isl. 
Skowhcgan,  sko-he'gan  (U.  S.) 
Skye,  ski  (Scot.)  isl. 
Sleaford,  sle'ford  (Eng.) 
Sliebhbloom,  slev-blom'  (Ir.)  mts. 
Sliebhdonard,  slev-don'ard  (Ir. )  mt. 
Sliedrecht,  sle'drecht  (Neth.) 
Sligo,  sli'go  (Ir.)  co. 
Slough,  slou  (Eng.) 
Sluis,  slois  (Neth.) 
Smailholm,  smarum  (Scot.) 
Smethwick,  smeTH'ik  (Eng.) 
Smichew,  sme'chev  (Bohem.) 
Smolen,  smeVlen  (Nor.)  isl. 
Smolensk,  smo-lensk' (Rus.) 
Smyrna,  smer'na  (As.  Mi.) 
Snaf  ellsjbkull,      sna  -  f  els  -  yeuk '  ul 

(Icel.)  mt. 

Sneehaetten,  sna'het-ten  (Nor.)  mt. 
Sneeuwbergen,  sna'uv-ber-gen  (S. 

Af.)  mts. 

Snizort,  Loch,  loch  sm'zort (Scot.) 
Snohomish,  sno-ho'mish  (U.  S.) 
Snowdon,  suo'den  (Eng.) 
Snyatin,  snya'ten  (Aust.) 
Soar,  sor  (Eng.)  r. 
Soay,  so'a  (Scot.)  isls. 
Sobieslau,  so-be-es'lou  (Bohem.) 
Sobraon,  so-bra'on  (Ind.) 
Socorro,  so-kor'ro  (TJ.  S. ;  Mex.) 
Socotra,  so-ko'tra  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Socuellamos,  so-ku-el-lya'mos  (Sp.) 
Soderkoping,  or  Soderkjoping,  seu- 

der-chetip'eng  (Swe.) 
Sodertelge,  seli-dar-tal'ga  (Swe.) 
Soemanap,  s6-m&-nap'  (East.  Arch.) 
Soerabaya,  so-ra-ba'ya  (Java) 
Soerakarta,  so-ra-kar'ta  (Java) 
Soest,  zelist  (Ger.) 
Sofala,  so-fa'la(E.  Af.)dist. 
Sofia,  so-fe'a  (Bulg.) 
Sognefjeld,  sog'na-fyel  (Swe.) 
Sognefjord,  sog'na-fyor  (Swe.) 
Soham,  so'ham  (Eng.) 
Sohar,  so-hiir'  (Ar.) 
Soignies,  swa-nye'  (Bel.) 


Soissons,  swas-son'  (Fr.) 
Sokoto,  so-ko'to  (Cent.  Af.) 
Solana,  so-la'na  (Sp.) 
Solander,  so-lan'der  (N.  Zd.)  isl. 
Solent,  so'lent  (Eng.)  sea 
Solesmes,  so-lam'  (Fr.) 
Soleure,  so-leur'  (Switz.) 
Solfatara,  s6l-fa-ta'ra  (It.)  I. 
Solferino,  sol-fa-re'no  (It.) 
Solihull,  so  li-hul'  (Eng.) 
Solikamsk,  so-lg-kamsk'  (Rus.) 
Solingen,  zoling-en  (Ger.) 
Solipaca,  so-le-pa'ka  (It.) 
Solofra,  so-16'fra  (It.) 
Solola,  so-16'la  (Mex.) 
Solothurn,  so'16-tbrn  (Switz.) 
Solre  le  Chateau,  solr  16  sha-to' 

(Fr.) 

Solsona,  sol-so'na  (Sp.) 
Solvesborg,  setil'vas-borg  (Swe.) 
Sol  way,  sol'wa(Scot) 
Somauli  (Country),  so-ma'le  (E.Af.) 
Sombrerete,  som-bre-re'te  (Mex.) 
Somerset,  sum'er-stt  (Eng.) 
Somersham,  sum'erz-ham  (Eng. ) 
Somlyo,  som'lyo  (Transyl.) 
Sommariva,  som-ma-re'va  (It.) 
Somme,  som  (Fr.)  dep.  r. 
Sommelsdijk,  som'melz-dTk(Neth.) 
Sommieres,  so-me-ar'  (Fr.) 
Somnath  or  Somnauth,  som-nat', 

som-nath'  (Ind.) 
Sondershausen,     zon'derz-honz'en 

(Ger.) 

Sondrio,  son'dre-6  (It.) 
Sone,  Soane,  or  Son,  son  (Ind.) 
Songari,  son-ga-re'  (China)  r. 
Song-ca,  song-ka'  (Anam)  r. 
Sonmeanee,  son-ma-a'ne  (Beluch.) 
Sonoma,  so-no'ma  (U.  S.) 
Sonora,  so-no'ra  (Mex.) 
Sonseca,  son-se'kli  (Sp.) 
Sonsonate,  son-s6-na'te  (Mex.) 
Soodan,  sb-dan'(Af) 
Soorabaya,  so-ra-ba'ya  (Java) 
Sophia,  so-fe'a  (Tur.) 
Sorata,  so-ra'ta  (Bol.)  mt. 
Sorel,  so-rel'  (Can.) 
Soria,  so're-a  (Sp.) 
Soriano,  so-re-a'no  (It.) 
Sorb'e,  so'reu-e  (Den. ;  Nor.)  isl. 
Sorrento,  sor-ran'to  (It.) 
Sotto  Marina,  sot' to  ma-re'na  (It.) 

isl. 

Soturba,  s6-torT>a  (Nubia)  mt. 
Soudan,  so-dan'  (Af.) 
Souillac,  so-lyiik'  or  so-yak'  (Fr.) 
Soukgoum-Kale',   sok-gbm-ka-la 

(Rus.) 

Sourabaya,  sb-ra-ba'ya  (Java) 
Sourdeval,  sor-de-val'  (Fr.) 
Sousa,  so'sS  (Tunis) 
Souterraine,  La,  la  so-ter-ran'  (Fr.) 
Southampton,south-amp'ton(Eng.) 
Southend,  south-end' (Eng.) 
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Southwark,  south'ark;  colloquially, 

suTH'ark  (Eng.) 
Souvigny,  sb-ve-nye'  (Fr.) 
Souzdal,  sbz'dal  (llus.) 
Spa,  spa;  Fr.  and  Flemish  pron. 

spa  (Bel.) 

Spalatro,  spa-la' tro  (Aust.) 
Spalding,  spal'ding  (Eng.) 
Spaudau,  span'dou  (Prus.) 
Spangenberg,  spang'en-berg  (Ger.) 
Spartel,  spar'tel  (Af.)  c. 
Spartivento,  spar-te-vau'to  (It.)  c. 
Speier  or  Speyer,  spi'er  (Ger.) 
Speightstown,  spits' toun  (W.  Inil.) 
Spessart,  spes'iirt  (Ger.)  mta. 
Spey,  spa  (Scot.)  r. 
Spezzla,  spat'tse-a  (Gr.)  id. 
Sphagia,  sfa-ge'a  (Gr.)  isl. 
Sphakia,  sfa-ke'a  (Crete) 
Spiez,  spets  (Switz.) 
Spilsby,  spilz'bi  (Eng.) 
Spinazzola,  spe-nat'tso-la  (It.) 
Spineto,  spe-na'to  (It.) 
Spires  (English  name  for  Speier), 

spirz  (Ger.) 

Spiridione,  spe-re-de-6'na  (Gr.) 
Spitalflelds,  spit'al-feldz  (Eng.) 
Spithead,  spit'hed  (Eng.) 
Spitzbergen,  spets-ber'gen  (Arc.Oc. ) 
Spliigen,  splu'gen  (Switz.)  pass 
Spoleto,  spo-la'to  (It.) 
Sporades,  spor'a-dez  (Gr.)  isls. 
Spree,  spra  (Prus.)  r. 
Sprogbe,  spro'geii-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Squain,  skwom  (U.  S.)  I. 
Squillace,  skwel-la'cha  (It.) 
Srinagar,  sre-na  gar'  (Kashmir) 
Stabio,  staTje-6  (Switz.) 
Stadacona,  sta-dak'o-na  (Can.) 
Stadthagen,  stat'ha-gen  (Ger.) 
Staeden,  sta'den  (Bel.) 
Stagnone,  sta-nyo'na  (It.)  isls. 
Stalimni  or  Stalimene,  sta-lim'ne, 

sta-lim'e-ne  (Mg.  Sea)  isl. 
Staly bridge,  sta'li-brij  (Eng.) 
Stamboul,  stam-bbl'  (Tur.) 
Stampalia,  stam-pa-le'a  (Gr.)  isl. 
Stampfen,  shtamp'fen  (Hung.) 
Stancho,  stan'kb  (Gr.)  isl. 
Stanhope,  stan'hop  (Eng.) 
Stanislaus,  stan-is-lou'  (Calif  or.) 
Stanmore,  stan'mor  (Eng.) 
Stanovoi,  stan'o-vb-e  (As.)  mts. 
Stanstead,  stan'sted  (Eng.) 
Stapleton,  sta'pl-ton  (Eng.) 
Staraja  Bussa,  sta-ra'y  a  rbs'sa  ( Rus. ) 
Stari tza,  sta'ret-sa  (Rus.) 
Starkenbach,    star'ken-bach    (Bo- 
hem.) 
Staro    Constantinow,    sta'ro   kon- 

stan-te-nof  (Rus.) 
Starodoub,  sta-ro-dob'  (Rus.) 
Staten  Isl.,  sta'ten  (U.  S. ;  Tierra 

del  Fuego) 
Staubbach,  stoub'bath  (Switz.) 


Staunton,  stan'ton  (U.  S.) 
Stavanger,  sta'vang-gar  (Xor.) 
Staveley,  stav'li  (Eng.) 
Stavelot,  sta-ve-16'  (Bel.) 
Stavenisse,  sta've-nis-se  (Neth.) 
Stavoren,  sta'vo-ren  (Neth.) 
Stavropol,  stav'ro-pol  (Rus ) 
Stayley,  sta'li  (Eng.) 
Steeukerque,  stan'kerk  (Bel.) 
Steenwijkenvolde,  stan-vi'ker-vol- 

de  (Neth.) 

Steep-Holmes,  step'homz  (Eng.) isl. 
Steiermark,  sti'er-mark  (Aust.) 
Steinach,  stin'ach  (Ger.)  r. 
Steinau,  stln'ou  (Ger.) 
Steinfort,  stin'fort  (Neth.) 
Stellenbosch,  stellen-bosch  (S.  Af.) 
Stelvio,  stal've-o  (Alps)  pass 
Stenhousemuir,        stenlious-myor 

(Scot.) 

Stepney,  step'ni  (Eng.)  ' 
Sternberg,  starn'barg  (Aust.;  Ger.) 
Stettin,  stat'ten  (Prus.) 
Stevenage,  ste'ven-aj  (Eng.) 
Stevenston,  sts'ven-ston  (Scot.) 
Steuben,  styo'ben  or  styu-ben'(U.  8. ) 
Stewarton,  styu'art-on  (Scot.) 
Steyer,  sti'er  (Aust.) 
Stikine,  sti-ken'  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Stilsserjoch,  stel'ser-yofih  (Aust.) 
Stinchar,  stin'shar  (Scot.)  r. 
Stirling,  sterling  (Scot.) 
Stobnica,  stob-net'sa  (Pol.) 
Stockholm,  stok'holm  (Swe.) 
Stolbovoi,  stol-bo'vo-e  (Arc.  Oc.)t«/. 
Stolwijk,  stol'vik  (Neth.) 
Stonehaven,  ston-ha'ven  (Scot.) 
Stonehenge,  ston'henj  (Eng.) 
Stonehouse,  ston'hous  (Eng.) 
Stoneyku-k,  sto'ni-kerk  (Scot.) 
Stonington,  sto'ning-ton  (U.  S.) 
Storeheddinge,      stor-had'deng-a 

(Den.) 

Stornoway,  stor'no-wa  (Scot.) 
Storsjon,  stor'syeun  (Swe.)  I. 
Stotteritz,  steut'te- rets  (Ger.) 
Stour,  stour  (Eng.)  r. 
Stourbridge,  stei-'brij  (Eng.) 
Stourport,  st^r'port  (Eng.) 
Stow,  sto  (Eng.;  Scot.;  U.  S.) 
Stowmarket,  sto'mar-ket  (Eng.) 
Strabane,  stra-ban'  (Ir.) 
Strachan,  stra'clian  (Scot  ) 
Strachur,  sira-cnur*  (Scot.) 
Stradella,  stra-dalla  (It) 
Strakonitz,  stra'ko-nets  (Aust.) 
Stralen,  stral'en  (Ger.) 
Stralsund,  stral'ziint  (Prus.) 
Strambino,  stram-be'no  (It.) 
Stranorlar,  stra-nortar  (Ir.) 
Stranraer,  stran-rar1  (Scot.) 
Strasbourg  (French  name  of  Strass- 

burg),  stras-bbr'  (Ger.) 
Strassburg,  stras'borgorstras'bbrch 

(Ger.) 


Stratford-upon-Avoii,  strat"ford-u- 

pen-a'ven  (Eng.) 

Strathaven,  strath-a'vn,    colloqui- 
ally stra'vn  (Scot.) 
Strathblane,  strath-blan'  (Scot.) 
Strathbogie,  strath-bo'gi  (Scot.) 
Strathearn,  strath-em'  (Scot.) 
Strathfleldsaye,  strath-feld'sa(Eng. ) 
Strathkiunes,  strath-kiu'nes  (Scot.) 
Strathmiglo,  strath-mig'16  (Scot.) 
Strathyre,  strath-li17  (Scot.) 
Strichen,  strich'en  (Scot.) 
Strijen,  stri'en  (Neth.) 
Stromboli,  stromTjo-le  (It.)  isl. 
Stromness,  strom-nes'  (Scot.) 
StrOmoe,  streum'eu-e  (Faroe  Isls.) 

isl. 
Stronachlacher,     stron-afih-lach'er 

(Scot.) 

Stronsay,  stron'sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Strontian,    stron'shi-an ;     locally, 

stron-te'an  (Scot.) 
Strood,  strbd  (Eng.) 
Stroud,  stroud  (Eng.) 
Stroud water,  stroud' wa-ter  (Eng.) 
Stubbekjbbing,    stob-be-kyeub'eng 

(Den.) 
Stuhlweissenburg,   stol-vis'en-bbrg 

(Hung.) 

Stuttgart,  stut'gart  (Ger.) 
Stuyvesant,  sti've-sant  (U.  S.) 
Styria,  stir'i-a  (Aust.) 
Suabia,  swa'bi-a  (Ger.) 
Suaheli,  su-a-ha'le  (Af.) 
Suakin,  su-a'kin  (Eg.) 
Subiaco,  sub-e-a'ko  (It.) 
Subtiapa,  sub-te-a'pa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Succadana,   Bijk-ka-da'na  (Borneo) 

dist. 

Suchona,  su-cho'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Sucre,  sb'kre  (Bol.) 
Suczawa,  so-cha'va  (Aust.) 
Sudbury,  sud'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Sudetes,  so-da'tas  (Ger.)  mis. 
Sueca,  su-e'ka(Sp.) 
Suez,  su'ez  (Eg.) 
Suffolk,  suf'fok  (Eng.) 
Suippes,  swep  (Fr.) 
Suir,  shbr  (Ir.)  r. 
Suisun,  su-e-son'  (U.  S.) 
Sukkur,  suk-kur'  (Ind.) 
Suledal,  sb'lfi-dal  (Nor.) 
Suliman   or   Sulaiman,   su-li-niau' 

(Afg.)  mt. 

Sulina,  so-le'na  (Roum.)  r. 
Sulitjelma,  sb-le-chal'ma (Swe.)  mt. 
Sulmona,  sbl-mo'na  (It.) 
Sultanieh,  sbl-ta-ne'e  (Per.) 
Sulzbach,  zblts'biich  (Ger.) 
Sulzer  Belchen,   sbl'tser   bel'chen 

(Ger.)  mt. 

Sumanap,  sb-ma-nap'  (East.  Arch.) 
Sumatra,  so-ma'tra(East.  Arch.)i»i. 
Sumbawa,  som-ba'wa  (East.  Arch.) 
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Sumbhulpoor,  sum-bul-por'  (Ind.) 
Sumiswald,  zb'mes-valt  (Switz.) 
Sunart,  sun'iirt  (Scot.)  inlet 
Sunda,  suu'da  (East.  Arch.)  is  I*,  st. 
Suuderbunds,  sun'der-bunds  (Ind.) 
Sunderland,  sun'der-land  (Eng.) 
Sungie-Ujong,  sun-ge-b-jong'  (Mai. 

Pen.)  dist. 

Sungora,  sun-go'ra  (Siam) 
Surat,  sb-rat'  (Ind.) 
Surbiton,  ser'bi-ton  (Eng.) 
Surinam,  so-re-nam'  (S.  Am.) 
Surrey,  su'ri  (Eng.) 
Surtshellir,  sbrts-hel'ler  (Icel.) 
Suruga,  su-rb'ga  (Jap.) 
Susquehanna,        sus'kwe-hau'na 

(U.  S.) 

Sussex,  sus'seks  (Eng.) 
Sutherland,  suiH'er-land  (Scot ) 
Sutlej,  sut'lej  (Ind.)  r. 
Suwalki,  so-val'ki  (Bus.) 
Suwanne,  su-wa'ne  (U.  S.)  r. 
Suwarrow,  so-war' ro  (S.  Pac.)  isls. 
Svanike,  sva'ne-ka  (Den.) 
Svartsjbe,  svart'syeu-e  (Swe.) 
Sveaborg,  sva'a-borg  (Rus.) 
Sverige,  sva're-ge  (native  name  of 

Sweden) 

Swabia.    See  Suabia. 
Swaffham,  swaf  am  (Eng.) 
Swale,  swal  (Eng.)  r. 
Swansea,  swon'ze(Eng.) 
Swanwick,  swon'ik  (Eng.) 
Swatow,  swat'ou  (China) 
Sweaborg,  sva'a-borg  (Rus.) 
Swedona,  swe-db'na  (U.  S.) 
Sweira,  swe'ra  (Mar.) 
Swellendam,  svel'en-dam  (S.  Af.) 
Sweveghem,  sva'va-gem  (Bel.) 
Swinemunde,sve'ne-mun-de  (Prus.) 
Swinford    Regis,    swin'ford    re'jis 

(Eng.) 

Switzerland,  swit'ser-land  (Eur.) 
Sydenham,  sid'en-am  (Eng.) 
Sydney,  sid'ni  (Austral.) 
Syene,  si-6'ne  (Eg.) 
Sylioon,  si-hb'n'  (As.)  r. 
Sylhet,  sil-het'(Ind.) 
Syra,  se'ra(Gr.)  isl. 
Syracuse,  sl'ra-kybz  (TJ.  S.) 
Syria,  si'ri-a  (As.) 
Syrmia,  ser'me-a  (Aust.)  dist. 
Syzran,  suz'ran  (Rus.) 
Szabadka,  so-bod'ko  (Hung.) 
Szabolcs,  sa'bblch  (Huug.)  co. 
Szalad,  so-lod'  (Hung.) 
Szamos,  so-mosh'  (Hung. )  r. 
Szasz  Regen,  sas  ra'gen  (Transyl.) 
Szaszvaros,  sas-va'rosh  (Transyl.) 
Szathmar,  sot-mar'  (Hung. ) 
Szczuczin,  shchb'chin  (Pol.) 
Szegedin,  seg'e-den  (Hung.) 
Szekely,  sa-kaly'  (Transyl.) 
Szigeth,  se'get  (Hung.) 
Szombathely,  som-bo-taly'  (Hung.) 


T. 


Taasinge,  to's5ng-a  (Den.)  ul. 
Tabarca,  ta-bar'ka  (Af.)  isl. 
Tabaria,  ta-ba-re'ii  (Syr.) 
Tabasco,  ta-biis'ko  (Mex.) 
Tabatinga,  ta-ba-ten'ga  (Braz.) 
Tabernas,  ta-ber'nas  (Sp.) 
Taboa,  ta-bb'a  (Port. ) 
Taboga,  ta-bb'ga  (Col. )  isl. 
Tabreez  or  Tabriz,  tii-brez'  (Per.) 
Tabria,  ta'bre-a  (W.  Af.)  v 

Tacarigua,  ta-ka-re'gwii  (Venez.)  I. 
Tacazze,  ta-kat'sa  (Abyss.)  r. 
Tachira,  ta-che'ra  (Venez.) 
Taclagur,  tak-la -gur"  (Tibet) 
Tacloban,  tak-lo-ban'  (Philip.) 
Tacna,  tak'na  (Peru) 
Tacoary,  ta-ko-a-re'  (Braz.)  r. 
Tacuba,  ta-ko'ba  (Mex.) 
Tacunga,  La,  la  ta-kbn'ga  (Ecuad.) 
Tadcaster,  tad'kas-ter  (Eng.) 
Tadjurah,  tad-jo'ra  (E.  Af.) 
Tadousac,  ta-do-siik'  (Can.) 
Tafalla,  ta-fal'lya  (Sp.) 
Tafelneh,  ta-fal'ne  (Mar.) 
Tafllelt,  ta-fe-lelt'  (Mar.) 
Taganrog,  ta-gan-rog' (Rus.) 
Taghkanic,  tok'hon-ik  (U.  S.) 
Taghmon,  taCh'mon  (Ir.) 
Tagliamento,  ta-lya-inau'to  (It.)  r. 
Tagliocozzo,  ta-lyo-kot'tso  (It.) 
Tagodast,  ta-gb-dast'  (Mar.) 
Tagus,  ta'gus  (Sp.)  r. 
Tahiti,  ta-he'te  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Tahoe,  ta-ho'  (Califor.)  I. 
Tahura,  ta-hb'ra  (Sand.  Isls.)  isl. 
Tain,  tan  (Scot.);  tan  (Fr.) 
Taiyuenfoo,  tl-yu-en'fb"  (China) 
Tajo  (Spanish  name  of  Tagus),  ta'- 

cho  (Sp.) 

Tajoora,  ta-jo'ra  (E.  Af.) 
Takhti  Soleiman,  tufih'te  sb-li-man' 

(Afg.) 

Ta-kiang,  ta-ke-ang'  (China)  »•. 
Takinos,  ta'ke-nos  (Tur.)  I. 
Takow,  ta-kou'  (China) 
Talanti,  ta-lan'te  (Gr.)  eh. 
Talavera  de  la  Reina,   ta-lii-ve'ra 

de  la  re-e'na  (Sp.) 
Talbot,  tal'bot  (U.  S.) 
Talcaguana,  tal-ka-gwa'na  (Chile) 
Taliabo,  ta-lya'bb  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Talicote,  tii'le-kot  (Ind.) 
Talladega,  tal-la-de'ga  (U.  S.) 
Tallahassee,  tal-la-has'se  (U.  S.) 
Tallahatchie,  tai-la-hat'chg  (U.  S.) 
Tallapoosa,  tal-la-po'sa  (U.  S.)r. 
Talarrubias,  tal-lar-ro'be-as  (Sp.) 
Tamandare',  ta-man-da-ra'(Braz.)  b. 
Tamandua,  ta-man'tiu-a  (Braz.) 
Tamar,  ta'mar  (Eng.)  r. 


Tamarugal,  ta-ma-ro'gal  (S.  Am.) 
Tamatave,  ta-ma-tav'  (Madag.) 
Tamaulipas,  ta-ma-u-le'pas  (Mex.) 
Tambelan,  tain-ba-liln' (East.  Arch.) 

isl. 

Tame,  tarn  (Eng. )  /•. 
Tamega,  tii-me'ga  (Sp.)  r. 
Tamiagua,  ta-me-a'gwa  (Mex.) 
Tamlaght,  tam-laglit'  (Ir.) 
Tampico,  tam-pe'kb  (Mex.) 
Tanadice,  tan'a-dis  (Scot.) 
Tanaga,  ta-na'ga  (Aleut.  Isls.)  isl. 
Tanah,  ta'na  (Eg.) 
Tanakeke,  ta-na-ka'ka  (East.  Arch  ) 

isls. 

Tan anarivo,ta-na-na  re'vb  (Madag. ) 
Tanaro,  ta-na'ro  (It.)  r. 
Tanderagee,  tan-de-ra-ge'  (Ir.) 
Tanganyika,  tan-gan-ye'ka  (Af.)  I. 
Tangermiinde,       tang'er-muu-de 

(Prus.) 

Tangier,  tan-jer'  (Afg.) 
Tangipahoa,  tan-ji-pa-ho'  (U.  S.) 
Tanjore,  tan-jor'  (Ind.) 
Taormina,  tii-br-me'na  (Sic.) 
Taos,  tii'os,  almost  tous  (U.  S.) 
Tapajos,  ta-pa'zhos  (Braz.)  r. 
Tapera,  ta-pa'ra  (Braz.) 
Tapisi,  ta-pe'se  (S.  Am. )  r. 
Tappanooly   Bay,    tap-pa-nb'le   ba 

(Sumatra) 

Taptee,  tap-te'  (Ind.)  r. 
Taquari,  ta-kwa-re'  (Braz.)  r. 
Tarakai,  ta-ra-ki'  (As.)  isl.  and  g. 
Taranaki,  ta-ra-na'ke  (N.  Zd.) 
Tarancon,  ta-iUn-kon'  (Sp.) 
Taranto,  ta-ran'to  (It.) 
Tarapaca,  ta-ra-pa-ka'  (Peru) 
Tararua,  ta-ra-rb'a  (N.  Zd. ) 
Tarascon,  ta-ras-kofi'  (Fr.) 
Tarasp,  ta-rasp'  (Switz.) 
Tarawera,  ta-ra-wa'ra  (N.  Zd.)  I. 
Tarazona,  ta-rii-thb'na  (Sp.) 
Tarbagatai,    tiir-ba-ga-ti'    (China) 

dist. 

Tarbert,  tar'bert  (Scot.) 
Tarbes,  tarb  (Fr.) 
Tarbolton,  tar-boTton  (Scot  ) 
Tardenois,  tar-de-nwa'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Tarifa,  tii-re'fa  (Sp.) 
Tarija,  ta-re'cha  (Bol.) 
Tarim,  ta-rem'  (East.  Tur.)  r. 
Tarn,  tarn  (Fr.) 
Tarnopol,  tar-no'pol  (Aust.) 
Tarnow,  tar'no  (Aust.) 
Tarnowitz,  tar'uo-vets  (Prus. ) 
Tarporley,  tar'por-li  (Eng. ) 
Tarragona,  tar-ra-go'na  (Sp. ) 
Tarrasa,  tar-ra'sa  (Sp.) 
Tartary,  tar'ta-ri  (As.) 
Tartas,  tar-ta'  (Fr.) 
Tashkent,  tash-kent'  (Tart.) 
Tashlidge,  tash'li-je  (Bosnia) 
Tasmania,  taz-ma'ni-a  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 

isl. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  cb,  c/tain;  g,  go; 
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TassisuJon,  tas-se-sb'don  (Bhutan) 
Taubate,  ta-u-ba'ta  (Braz.) 
Taulignan,  to-le-nyon'  (Fr.) 
Taunton,  tan'ton  (Eng.) 
Taunus,  tou'nos  (Ger.)  mts. 
Taupo,  tii'u-po  (N.  Zd.)  I. 
Tauranga,  ta-u-ran'ga  (N.  Zd. ) 
Taurida,  tou'ri-da  (Rus.) 
Taurus,  ta'rus  (As.  Mi.)  mts. 
Tavannes,  ta- van' (Switz.) 
Taverna,  ta-var'uii  (It.) 
Taviano,  ta-ve-a'no  (It.) 
Tavignano,  tii-ve-nya'no  (It.)  r. 
Tavira,  ta-ve'ra  (Port.) 
Tivistock,  tav'is-tok(Eng.) 
Tavolara,  ta-vo-la'ra  (It.)  isl. 
Tavoy,  ta-voi',  (Brit.  Bur.)prov. 
Tawasthuus,  ta-vast'hos  (Rus.) 
Tawrow,  taf-rof  (Rus.) 
Tayabas,  ta-ya'bas  (Bast.  Arch.) 
Tayf,  ta-ef  (Arab.) 
Taytao,  ti-ta'6  (S.  Am.)  c. 
Tazeen,  ta-zen'  (Afg.) 
Tazewell,  taz'wel  (U.  S.) 
Teh.    Names  beginning  with  this 

combination  see  under  Ch. 
Teano,  ta-a'no  (It.) 
Tebessa,  ta-bas'sa  (Alg.) 
Tecolotlan,  te-ko-lot'lan  (Hex.  ) 
Tecumseh,  te-kum'se  (U.  S.) 
Tees,  tez  (Eng.)  r. 
Teflis,  tef-les'  (Transcauc.) 
Tegernsee,  ta'gern-za  (Ger.)  I. 
Tegucigalpa,  te-gb-se-gal'pa(Hond.) 
Teguise,  te-ge'se  (Can.  Isls.) 
Tehama,  ta-ha'ma  (Ar.);  te-ha'ma 

(Califor.) 

Teheran,  te-he-ran'  (Per.) 
Tehuacan,  te-wa'kan  (Mex.) 
Tehuantepec,  te-wan'te-pek  (Mex.) 
Teify,  ti've  (Wales)  r. 
Teign,  tan  (Eng.)  r. 
Teignmouth,  tin'muth  (Eng.) 
Teith,  teth  (Scot.)  r. 
Tejent,  ta-jent'  (Per.)  r. 
Tejutla,  te-chbtla  (Cent.  Am.) 
Tekama,  te-ka'ma  (U.  S.) 
Telembi,  tel-em-bs'  (Ecuad. )  r. 
Tellicherry,  tel-li-che'ri  (Ind,) 
Telugu,  tel-b-go'  (Ind.)  peo. 
Temacin,  ta'ma-sin  (Alg.) 
Temascaltepec,     te-mas-kal'te-pek 

(Mex.) 

Tembleque,  tam-ble'ke  (Sp.) 
Teme,  tern  (Eng.)  r. 
Temerin,  ta'ma-rin  (Hung.) 
Temes,  ta-mesh'(Hung.) 
Temesvar,  ta-mesh-var'  (Hung.) 
Temiscaming,  te-mis'ka-ming  (Can. ) 

I. 

Temiscouata,  te-mis-ku-a'ta(Can  )  I 
Temnikow,  tem-ne-kof  (Rus.) 
Templemore,  tem-pel-mor'  (Ir.) 
Templeuve,  tafi-plehv'  (Belg.) 
Tenancingo,  te-nan-sen'go  (Mex.) 


Tenasserim,     te-nas'se-rim    (Brit. 

Bur.) 

Tenbury,  ten'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Tenby,  ten'bi  (Wales) 
Tendra,  ten'drii  (Rus.)  inl. 
Teuedos,  ta'na-dos  (Tur.) 
Teneriffe,  ten-er-if;  Spanish,  Ten- 

erife,  te-ne-re'fe 
Tenes,  ta'nas  (Alg. ) 
Tenghistoun,  ten-gis-ton'  (Per.) 
Tengri  Nor,  tan'gre  nor  (Tibet)  I. 
Tenimber,  ta-nem'ber  (East.  Arch.) 

istn. 

Tennessee,  ten-nes-se'  (U.  S.) 
Tensift,  tan-seft'  (Maroc.)  r. 
Tenterden,  ten'ter-den  (Eng.) 
Teora,  ta-6'ra(It.) 
Teotihuacan,  te-6-te-wa'kan  (Mex.) 
Tepic,  te-pek'  (Mex.) 
Teplitz,  tep'lets  (Bohem.) 
Tequamenon,  te-kwam'e-non  (U.S.) 
Tequendama,  te-ken-da'ma  (Col.) 
Tequia,  te-ke'a  (Col.) 
Teramo,  ter'a-mo  (It.) 
Terceira,  tar-sa'e-ra  (Azores)  ial. 
Tercero,  ter-se'ro  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Terchova,  tar-cho'vo  (Hung  ) 
Terek,  ta'rek  (Rus.)  r. 
Tergovist,  tar-go-vest'  (Tur.) 
Termini,  tar'me-ne  (It.) 
Termoli,  tar'mo-le  (It.) 
Termonde,  tar-mou'da  (Belg.) 
Ternate,  tar-na'ta  (East.  Arch.)iste. 
Terni,  tar'ne  (It.) 
Terracina,  tar-ra-che'na  (It.) 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  tar'ra  de  la-vo'ro 

(It.) 

Terrason,  tar-ra-soii'  (Fr.) 
Terrebonne,  ter-bon'  (Can. ;  U.  S.) 
Terregles,  ter-reg'elz  (Scot.) 
Terre  Haute,  ter're  hot  (U.  S.) 
Terressa,  tar-res'sa  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Terricciuola,  ter-rech-u-o'la  (It. ) 
Teruel,  te-ru-el'  (Sp.) 
Teschen,  ta'shen  (Aust.) 
Tessin,  tas-sen'  (Switz.) 
Testigos,  tas-ts'gos  (S.  Am.)  igl. 
Tetbury,  tet'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Tete,  ta'ta  (E.  Af.) 
TSte  Noire,  tat-nwar'  (Switz.) pass 
Teterow,  ta'ta-ro  (Ger.) 
Tetewan,  tet-e-wan'  (Mar.) 
Tettenhall  Regis,  tet'ten-hal  re'jis 

(Eng.) 

Tetuan,  tet-u-iin'  (Mar.) 
Teufelsbriicke,      toi'fels-bruk-ke 

(Switz.) 

Teulada,  ta-u-la'da  (It.)  c. 
Teutoburgerwald,      toi-to-bor'ger- 

valt  (Ger.)  mts. 
Tevere,  ta'va-ra  (It.)  r. 
Teverone,  ta-va-ro'na  (It.)  r. 
Teviot,  te'vi-ot  (Scot.)  r. 
Tewksbury,  tyoks'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Texas,  teks'as(U.  S.) 


Texel,  teks'el  (Neth.)  isl. 
Tezcuco,  tes-ko'ko  (Mex.) 
Thame,  tarn  (Eng.) 
Thames,  temz  (Eng.)  r. 
Thanet,  Isle  of,  than'et  (Eng.) 
Thann,  tan  (Fr.) 
Tharanadt,  ta'rii-nad  (Ger.) 
Thaso,  tha'so  (^Eg.  Sea)  isl. 
Thaumaco,  thou'ma-ko  (Gr.) 
Thaxted,  thaks'ted  (Eng.) 
Thaya,  ta'ya  (Aust.)  r. 
Thayetmayo,    tha-yet-mi'6    (Brit. 

Bur.) 

Thebaid,  the-ba'id  (Eg.) 
Thebes,  thebz  (Eg.) 
Theiss,  tls  (Hung.)  r. 
Therapia,  tha-ra'pe-ii  (Tur.) 
Theresienstadt,    ta  -  ra '  ze  -  en  -  stat 

(Hung.) 

Thermia,  ther'me-a  (Gr.)  isl. 
Thermopylae,    ther-mop'i-le    (Gr.) 

pass 

Thessaly,  thes'sa-li  (Tur. ;  Gr.)prov. 
Thetford,  thet'ford  (Eug.) 
Thiagur,  the-a-gur'  (Ind.) 
Thiau  Chan,  the-an'  shau  (Mongol.) 

mts. 

Thibet,  ti-bet'  (As.) 
Thierachern,  ter'a-chern  (Switz  ) 
Thiers,  te-ar7  (Fr.) 
Thingvallavatn,    teng-val-lii-va'ten 

(Icel.)  I. 

Thionville,  te-on-vel'  (Fr.) 
Thirsk,  thersk  (Eng.) 
Thisted,  tes'ted  (Den.) 
Thiviers,  te-ve-a'  (Fr.) 
Thogji,    Chumo,    thog'je    cho'ino 

(Cent.  As.)  I. 
Thomar,  to-mar'  (Port.) 
Thone,  to'ne  (Ger.) 
Thonex,  to-na'  (Fr.) 
Thonon,  to-non'  (Fr.) 
Thorald,  thoi^ald  (Can.) 
Thorda,  tor'da  (Aust.) 
Thorn,  torn  (Neth.;  Prus.) 
Thornaby,  thor'na-bi  (Eng.) 
Thorne,  thorn  (Eng.) 
Thornhill,  thorn'hil  (Eng. ;  Scot.) 
Thornliebank,        thorn '  li  -  bangk 

(Scot.) 

Thoroe,  to'reii-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Thorshalla,  tors-hel'la  (Swe.) 
Thorshavn,  tors-havn'  (Faroe  Isls.; 
Thouars,  to-ar'  (Fr.) 
Thourout,  tb-rot'  (Belg.) 
Throckmorton,  throk'mor-ton  (U. 

S.) 

Throndhjem,  tron'yem  (Nor.) 
Thuin,  tu-an'  (Belg.) 
Thun,  ton  (Switz.) 
Thurgau,  tbr'gou  (Switz.) 
Thiiringerwald,       tu'ring-er-viilt 

(Ger.) 

Thuringia,  thyb-rin'ji-a  (Ger.) 
Thurles,  therlz  (Ir.) 


j.  job;    y,  j/es;    TH,  <Aen;  th,  thin;    zh,  turure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleii,  neiif;    n,  on.     German,  ch,  nacftt. 
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Thurso,  ther'so  (Scot.) 

Tiago  de  Cacem,  San,  san  te-a'go  do 

ka'seii  (Port.) 

Tia-Huanauo,  te'a-wa-na"ko  (Bol.) 
Tiber,  ti'ber  (It.) 
Tiberias,  tl-be'ri-as  (Syr.)  I. 
Tibesti,  te-bes-te'  (Af.) 
Tibet,  ti-bet'  (As.) 
Tiburon,  te-bu-ron'  (Hayti) 
Ticao,  te-kii'o  (East.  Arch.)  ixl. 
Tichborn,  tich'born  (Eng.) 
Tiuino,  te-che'no  (It.) 
Ticonderoga,  ti-kon-de-ro'ga  (U.  S.) 
Ticul,  te-kol'  (Mex.) 
Tidenham,  ti-den-am  (Eng.) 
Tideswell,  tidz'wel  (Eng.) 
Tidore,  te-doi'  (East  Arch.)  isl. 
Tiene,  te-a'na  (It.) 
Tien-pe,  ts-en-pe'  (China) 
Tientsin,  ti-en'tsen"  (China) 
Tiet6,  te-a'ta  (Braz.)  r. 
Tiflis,  tif-les'  (Transcauc.) 
Tighnabruaich,  ti-na-bro'afih  (Scot. ) 
Tigre,  te'gra  (Mex.)  r. 
Tigre1,  te-gra'  (Abyss.)  dist. 
Tigris,  ti'gris  (Tur.)  r. 
Tijola,  te-6ho'la(Sp.) 
Til  Afar,  tel  a-far'  (Tur.) 
Tilbury,  til'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Tillicoultry,  til-li-ko'tri  (Scot.) 
Tilsit,  tel'zet  (Prus.) 
Timbalier,  tim-ba-leY  (U.  S.)  6. 
Timbuctoo,  tim-buk'to  (Af.) 
Timimoun,  te-me-mou' (N.  At) 
Timok,  te-mok'  (Tur.)  r. 
Timoleague,  tim-6-lag'  (Ir.) 
Timor,  te-mor'  (East.  Arch.)  st. 
Timor-laut,      te-mor-lout'     (East. 

Arch.)  isl. 

Tinchebray,  tansh-bra'  (Fr.) 
Tindaro,  ten-da'ro  (It.)  c. 
Tinfleld,  ten'fyel  (Nor.)  mts. 
Tinhosa,  tin-ho'sa  (China)  isl. 
Tinnevelly,  tin'ne-vel-le  (Ind.) 
Tinos,  te'nos  (Gr.)  isl. 
Tinto,  ten'to(Sp.)r. 
Tintwistle,  tin'twis-el  (Eng.) 
Tioern,  cheurn  (Swe.)  isl. 
Tioga,  te-6'ga  (U.  S.)  r. 
Tiotoe,  te-6'teu-e  (Nor.)  isl. 
Tipitapa,  te-pe-ta'pa  (Cent.  Am.) 

r. 

Tippecanoe,  tip-pe-ka-no'  (U.  S.) 
Tipperah,  tip'e-ra  (Ind.) 
Tipperary,  tip-pe-ra'ri  (Ir.) 
Tirajana,  te-ra-cha'na  (Can.  Isls.) 
Tirano,  te-ra'no  (It.) 
Tiraspol,  te-ras'pol  (Bus.) 
Tireboli,  te-ra'bo-le  (Tur.) 
Tiree,  ti-re'  (Scot.)  irf. 
Tirhoot,  tir-hot'  (Ind  ) 
Tirlemont,  terl-mofi'  (Belg.) 
Tirnova,  ter-no'va  (Bulg.) 
Tirschenreut,  tersh'en-roit  (Ger.) 
Tirsi,  ter'se  (It.)  r. 


Tisza,  te'so  (Hung.)  >•. 
Titano,  te-ta'no  (It.)  mt. 
Titchfleld,  tich'feld  (Eng.) 
Titicaca,  te-te-ka'kii  (S.  Am.)  I. 
Titlis,  tet'les  (Switz.)  mt 
Tiumen,  tyb'men  (Bus.) 
Tiverton,  tiv'er-ton  (Eng.) 
Tivissa,  te-v5s'sa  (Sp.) 
Tivoli,  te'vo-le  (It.) 
Tizzana,  tet-tsa'na  (It.) 
Tjorn,  chetirn  (Swe.)  isl. 
Tlalpam,  tlal-pam'  (Mex.) 
Tlalpujahua,  tlal-po-cha'wa  (Mex.) 
Tlamath,  tla-math'  (U.  S.)  r. 
Tlascala,  tlas-kii'la  (Mex.) 
Tlemcen,  tlem'sen  (Alg.) 
Tobago,  to-ba'go  (W.  Ind.) 
Tobarra,  to-bar'ra  (Pen.) 
Tobermory,  to-ber-mo'ri  (Scot.) 
Tobol,  to-bol'  (Sib.)  r. 
Tobolsk,  to-bolsk'  (Sib.) 
Toboso,  to-bo'so  (Sp.) 
Tocantins,  to-kan-tens'  (Braz.) 
Tocat,  to-kat'  (Tur.) 
Tocco,  tok'ko  (It) 
Tocuyo,  to-ko'yo  (Venez.) 
Toddington,  tod'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Todmorden,  tod-mor'den  (Eng.) 
Toggenburg,  tog'gen-borg  (Switz  ) 
Toiros,  to-e'ros  (Braz.) 
Tokat,  to-kat'  (Tur.) 
Tokay,  to-ka';  Hung.  pron.  to-koi' 

(Hung.) 

Tokiyo,  to-ke-y6'  (Jap.) 
Toko-labo,  to-ko-la'bo  (N.  Zd.)  h. 
Toledo,   to-le'do;   Span.  pron.  to- 

le'THo  (Sp.) 

Tolentino,  to-lan-te'no  (It.) 
Tolima,  to-le'ma  (Col.)  vole. 
Tolkemit,  tol'ka-mSt  (Prus.) 
Tolosa,  to-16'sa  (Sp.) 
Tolotlan,  to-16t'lan  (Mex.)  r. 
Toluca,  to-16'ka  (Mex.) 
Tomaszow,  to-ma-shof  (Pol.) 
Tombigbee  or  Tombeckbee,  tom- 

big'be,  tom-bek'be  (U.  S.)  r. 
Tombuctoo,  tom-buk'to  (Cent.  Af.) 
Tomelloso,  to-mel-lyo'so  (Sp.) 
Tomos,  teu-meiish'  (Transyl.)  pass 
Tonal,  to'nal  (It.) 
Tonawanda,  to-na-wan'da  (U.  S. ) 
Tondern,  ton'dem  (Den.) 
Tondi,  ton'de  (Ind.) 
Tondo,  ton'do  (East.  Arch.) 
Tongariro,  tong-a-re'ro  (N.  Zd.)  mt. 
Tongataboo,  ton-ga-ta-bii' (Pac.  Oc.) 

isl. 

Tongerloo,  tong-er-16'  (Bel.) 
Tongres,  ton'gr  (Neth.) 
Tonnay  Charente,  ton-na'  sha-ront' 

(Fr.) 

Tonneins,  ton-nan'  (Fr.) 
Tonnerre,  ton-nar'  (Fr.) 
Tonquin,  ton-ken' (As.) 
Tonse  or  Tons,  tons  (Ind.)  r. 


Toola,  to'lii  (Bus.)  govt.;  (E.   Af.) 

isl.  and  r. 

Toombudra,  tom-bud'ra  (lud.) 
Topeka,  to-pe'ka  (U.  S.) 
Tophaua,  top-ha'nii  (Tur.) 
Toplitz,  teiip'lets  (Boliem. ) 
Topolias,  to-po'le-as  (Gr.)  I. 
Topolya,  to-pol'yo  (Hung.) 
Topozero,  t6-p6-za'i'6  (Bus.)  /. 
Topsham,  tops'am  (Eng.) 
Torbay,  tor-ba'  (Eng.) 
Torbiscon,  tor-bes-kon'  (Sp.) 
Torcello,  tor-chel'16  (It.) 
Tordera,  tor-de'ra  (Sp.) 
Tordesillas,  tor-de-sel-lyas'  (Sj. ) 
Torella,  to-ral'la  (It.) 
Torello,  to-rel'lyo  (Sp.) 
Torgau,  tor'gou  (Prus.) 
Torino,  to-re'no  (It.) 
Toritto,  to-ret'to(It.) 
Torjok,  tor-zhok'  (Bus.) 
Tormentine,  tor-men' tin  (N.  Bruus  ) 

c. 

Tormes,  tor-mes'  (Sp. )  r. 
Tornavacas,  tor-na-va-kas'  (Sp.) 
Tornea,  tor'na-6  (Swe.) 
Ternolo,  tor-no'16  (It.) 
Toroczko,  to-roch'ko  (Aust.) 
Torok,  tetl'reuk  (Hung.) 
Torontal,  to-ron'tal  (Hung. ) 
Toronto,  to-ron'to  (Can.) 
Toropetz,  to-ro-pets'  (Rus.) 
Torphichen,  tor-fl6h'en  (Scot.) 
Torquay,  tor-ke'  (Eng.) 
Torquemada,  tor-ke-ma'THa  (Sp.) 
Torralba,  tor-ral'ba  (Sp.) 
Torrao,  tor-roun'  (Port.) 
Torrecilla,  tor-re-thSl'lyU  (Sp.) 
Torredembarra,    tor-ra-dem-bar'rii 

(Sp.) 
Torrejoncillo,    tor-re-chon-thel'lyO 

(Sp.) 

Torremocha,  tor-re-mo'cha  (Sp. ) 
Torrenueva,  tor-re-nu-e'va  (Sp.) 
Torres  Vedras,  tor'ras  va'dras(Port. ) 
Torrevieja,  tor-re- ve-e'6ha  (Sp.) 
Torridon,  tor'ri-don  (Scot.)  inlet 
Torriglia,  tor-re'lya  (It.) 
Torrijos,  tor-re'6hos  (Sp.) 
Torrington,  toi-'ring-ton  (Eug.) 
Torroella,  tor-ro-el'lya  (Sp.) 
Torrox,  tor-roch'  (Sp.) 
Torrubia,  tor-ro'be-a  (Sp.) 
Torthorwald,  tor'thor-wald  (Scot. ) 
Tortola,  tor-to'la  (W.  Ind.)  isL 
Tortona,  tor-to'na  (It) 
Tortosa,  tor-to'sa  (Sp.) 
Tortsvar,  teurts-var' (Aust) 
Tortuga,.  tor-to'ga  (W.  Ind.)  i»l. 
Toscana,  tos-ka'na  (It.) 
Toscanella,  tos-ka-nal'la(It.) 
Tostak,  tos-tak'  (Sib.)  r. 
Totana,  to-ta'na  (Sp.) 
Totma,  tot-ma'  (Rus.) 
Totness,  tot'nes  (Eng.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Totonicapan,  tb-tb-ne-ka-pan'(Ceut. 

Am.) 

Tottenham,  tot'en-am  (Eng.) 
Totttngton,  tot'ing-ton  (Eug.) 
Touat,  tu-at'  (Af.)  oasis 
Toubouai,  tou-bou-!'  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 

isls. 

Toul,  tbl  (Fr.) 
Toulcha,  tol'cha  (Bourn.) 
Toulon,  tb-lon'  (Pr.) 
Toulousain,  tb-lb-san'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Toulouse,  to-lbs'  (Fr.) 
Toumen,  to-men'  (Corea)  r. 
Touraine,  tb-ran'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Tourcoing,  tbr-kwan'  (Fr.) 
Tour  du  Pin,  La,  la.  tor  dfl  pah' (Fr.) 
Tourlaville,  tbr-la-vel'  (Fr.) 
Tournai,  tbr-na'  (Bel.) 
Tournaisis,  tbr-na-se'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Tournus,  tbr-nu'  (Fr.) 
Tours,  tor  (Fr.) 
Tourves,  torv  (Fr.) 
Towchester,  tous'ter  (Eug. ) 
Towy,  tou'i  (Wales)  r. 
Tracadie,  trak'a-de  (Nova  Sc.) 
Trachselwald,traCh'sel-valt(Switz.) 
Trafalgar,  tra-fal-gar/  (Pen.)  c. 
Traiskirchen,  tris-keYchen  (Aust.) 
Trajetto,  tra-yat'to  (It.) 
Tralee,  tra-le'  (Ir.) 
Tramelan,  tra'me-lan  (Switz.) 
Tramore,  tra-mor'  (Ir.) 
Tranent,  tra-nent'  (Scot.) 
Trani,  tra'ne  (It.) 
Tranmere,  tran'mer  (Eug.) 
Tranque,  tran'ke  (Chile)  isl. 
Tranquebar,  tran-kwe-bar'  (Tnd.) 
Transcaucasia,       traus-ka-ka'shi-a 

(As.) 

Transkei,  trans-kl'  (S.  Af.) 
Transvaal,  trans- val'  (S.  Af.) 
Transylvania,  tran-sil- va'ni-a(Aust. ) 
Trapani,  tra'pa-ne  (It.) 
Trapano,  tra'pa-nb  (Tur.)  c. 
Traquair,  tra-kwar7  (Scot.) 
Traunstein,  troun'stin  (Ger.) 
Trautenau,  trou'te-nou  (Bohem.) 
Travancore,  tra-van-kor'  (Ind.) 
Travemiinde,  tra-ve-mun'de  (Ger.) 
Traverse,  trav'ers  (Pr.  Ed.  Isl.)c. 
Travinik,  tra've-nek  (Tur.) 
Trebbin,  trab'ben  (Prus.) 
Trebia,  tra'be-a  (It.)  r. 
Trebinye,  tra-ben'ye  (Herzeg.) 
Trebisaccia,  tra-be-sat'cha  (It.) 
Trebitsch,  tra'bech  (Aust.) 
Trebizonde,  treb'i-zond  (As.  Mi.) 
Trebujena,  tre-bb-che'na  (Sp.) 
Trecastagne,  tra-kas-ta'nya  (It.) 
Trecate,  tra-ka'ta  (It.) 
Trecenta,  tra-chan'ta  (It.) 
Tredegar,  tred'e-gar  (Eng.) 
Treguier,  tra-ge-a'  (Fr.) 
Treignac,  tra-nyak'(Fr.) 
Treishnish,  tresh-nish'  (Scot.)  isl. 


Tremadoc,  tre-mad'ok  (Wales) 
Trembowla,  tram-bov'la  (Aust.) 
Tremiti,  tra'me  te  (It.)  isl. 
Tremout,  tre-monf  (U.  S.) 
Tr^port,  tra-poi-'  (Fr.) 
Treptow,  trap'tbf  (Prus.) 
Trescoe,  tres'ko  (Eng.)  isl. 
Trets,  tra  (Fr.) 
Treuenbrietzen,    troi-en-br3'tsen 

(Prus.) 

Trevandrum,  tru-van'drum  (Ind.) 
Treves,  trav  (Ger.) 
Treviglio,  tra-ve'lyo  (It.) 
Trevigno,  ti-a-ve'nyo  (It.) 
Treviso,  tra-ve'zo  (It.) 
Trevoux,  tra-vo'  (Fr.) 
Treysa,  tri'zii  (Ger.) 
Tricarico,  trS-ka-re'ko  (It.) 
Tricase,  tre-ka'sa  (It.) 
Trichinopoly,  tri-chi-nop'6-li  (Ind.) 
Trichoor,  tre-chor'  (Ind.) 
Trient,  tre-ent'  (Aust.) 
Trier,  trer  (Ger.) 
Trieste,  tre-est';  Ital.  pron.  tre-as'- 

ta  (Aust.) 

Trigueros,  tre-ge'ros  (Sp.) 
Trikala,  tre-ka'la  (Tur.) 
Trikeri,  tre-ka're  (Tur.) 
Trincomalee,  tren-kom-a-le'  (Ind.) 
Tringano,  tren-ga'no  (It.) 
Trinidad,  trin  i-dad'  (W.  Ind.) 
Trinita,  tre-ne-ta'  (It.) 
Trinit<§,  La,  la  tre-ne-ta'  (W.  Ind.) 
Triora,  tre-6'ra  (It.) 
Tripatoor,  tre-pa-tor'  (Ind.) 
Tripoli,  tre'po-le  (Af. ;  Syr.) 
Tripolis,  tre'po-les  (Syr.) 
Tripolizza,  tre-pb-let'tsa  (Ger.) 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  tres'tan  dakb'nyii 

(S.  At.)  isls. 

Triumpho,  tre-bm'fo  (Braz.) 
Trivaloor,  tre-va-lor'  (Ind.) 
Trobriand,  tro-bre'and  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Trochtelflngen,      tr6Ch-t«l-feng'en 

(Ger.) 

Trbense,  treti'en-sa  (Den.) 
Trogen,  tro'gen  (Switz.) 
Trois  Rivieres,  trwa  re-ve-ai-'  (W. 

Ind.) 

Troitsk,  tro-etsk'  (Rus.) 
Trolhatta,  trol-hat'ta  (Swe.) 
Tronibe,  tro'meti-e  (Nor.) 
Tromsbe,  trom'seu-e  (Nor.) 
Trondhjem,  tron'yem  (Nor.) 
Troon,  trbn  (Scot.) 
Tropea,  tro-pa'a  (It.) 
Tropez,  St.,  san  tro-pa'  (Fr.) 
Troppau,  trop'pou  (Aust.) 
Trossaohs,  tros'aks  (Scot. ) 
Trouville,  tro-vel'  (Fr.) 
Trowbridge,    trou'brij    or   tro'brij 

(Eng.) 

Troyes,  trwa  (Fr.) 
Trsztenna,  trs-tan'na(Hung.) 
Trueyre,  tru-ar'  (Fr.) 


Trujillo    or    Truxillo,    trb-chel'lyo 

(Sp. ;  Span.  Am.) 
Truro,  trb'rb  (Eng. ) 
Trzemeszno,  tzha-niish'no  (Prus.) 
Tsampaynago,         tsam-pi-na'go 

(Burm.) 
Tsarskoe-Selo,  tsar '  sko  -  a  -  sa  - 16  " 

(Rus.) 
Tschitscher  Boden,  che'cher  bo'den 

(Aust.) 

Tsiamdo,  tse-am'do  (Tibet) 
Tsikugo    Gawa,  tse-kb'go   ga-wa 

(Japan)  r. 

Tsitsikar,  tse-tse-kar'  (Manchoor.) 
Tsong-gan-hien,        tsong-gan-hen' 

(China) 

Tsus-sima,  tsus-se'ma  (N.  Pac.)  ids. 
Tuam,  tyb'am  (Ir.) 
Tuat  or  Twat,  tu-at',  twat  (Af.) 
Tubal,  tb-bal'  (Chile)  r. 
Tiibingen,  tu'bing-en  (Ger.) 
Tuckahoe,  tuk-a-ho'  (U.  S.) 
Tuckerton,  tuk'er-ton  (U.  S.) 
Tucopia,  tb-ko'pe-a  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  inl. 
Tucuman,  tb-kb-man'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Tudela,  tu-THe'la  (Sp.) 
Tuejar,  tu-e  char'  (Sp.) 
Tugela,  tu-gt-la  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Tuggurt,  tug-gbrt'  (Alg.) 
Tukhti  Suleiman,  tuch'te  su  Ii-ni:iu' 

(Afg.)  mt. 

Tula,  tola  (Rus.;  China) 
Tulare,  tu-lai-'  (Calif or.) 
Tullamore,  tul-la-mbr'  (Ir.) 
Tullibardine,  tul-li-bar'din  (Scot.) 
Tulmaro,  tul-ma'ro  (Venez.) 
Tumac-humac,  tb-mak-hb-niaU'  (S. 

Am.)  mts. 

Tumat,  to-mat'  (Abyss.)  r. 
Tumbez,  tbm'bes  (Peru) 
Tunbridge,  tun'brij  (Eng.) 
Tunguragua,  tbng-gu-ra'gwa  (Peru) 

r. 

Tunguska,  tun-giis'ka  (Sib.)  r. 
Tunis,  tyb'nis  (Af.) 
Tunja,  tbn'chii(Col.) 
Tunstall,  tun'stiil  (Eng.) 
Tuparro,  tb-parto  (Col.)  r. 
Tupiza,  tb-pe'sa  (Bol ) 
Tupungato,   tb-pbug-ga'to   (Chile), 

mt. 

Turbaco,  tbr-bii'ko  (CoL) 
Turin,  tyu-rin'  (Anglicized  form  of 

Ital.  Torino)  (It.) 
Turkestan,  tbr-kes-tan'  (As.) 
Turkey,  ter'ki  (Eur. ;  As.) 
Turnhout,  Flemish  pron.  turn-hout'; 

Fr.  pron.  turn-b'  (Bel.) 
Turquino,  tur-ke'no  (Cub;i)  mt. 
Turriff,  tu'rif  (Scot.) 
Turukansk,  tb-rb-kansk'  (Sib.) 
Tuscaloosa,  tus-ka-lb'sa  'U  S.) 
Tuscany,  tusTca-ni (Anglicized  form 

of  Ital.  Toscana)  (It.) 
Tuscarawas,  tus-ka-ra'was  (IT.  S.) 


j.job;    y,  yes;    IH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.       French,  vue,  but;    bleu,  netif ;    fi,  on.     German,  eh,  nac/st. 
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Tuscarora,  tus-ka-ro'ra  (U.  S.) 
Tuscumbia,  tus-kum'bi-a  (U.  S.) 
Tutbury,  tut'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Tuticorin,  tu-te-kor'in  (Ind.) 
Tutoya,  td-td'ya  (Braz.) 
Tuttlingen,  tut'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Tuxtla,  tdks'tla  (Mex.) 
Twickenham,  twik'en-am  (Eng.) 
Twinholm,  twin'om  (Scot.) 
Twyford,  twl'ford  (Eng.) 
Tynemouth,  tin'muth  or  tin'mutli 

(Eng.) 

Tynninghame,  tin'ning-gam  (Scot.) 
Tyrol,  te-rol'  (Aust.) 
Tyrone,  ti-ron'  (Ir.) 
Tysmienica,  tes-myen-et'sa  (Aust.) 
Tzaritzin,  tsar'et-sen  (Rus.) 


U. 


Ubatuba,  d-ba-td'ba  (Braz.) 
Ubeda,  o-be'THa  (Sp.) 
Ubrique,  o-breTce  (Sp.) 
Ucayale,  6-ka-ya'le  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Uddevalle,  6d-da- val'la  (Swe.) 
Uddingston,  ud'ings-tou  (Scot.) 
Udenhout,  b'den-hout  (Neth.) 
Udine,  o'de-na  (It.) 
Udinsk,  d-densk'  (Rus.) 
Udvarhely,  od-var'haly  (Hung.) 
Ueberlingen,  u'ber-ling-en  (Ger.) 
Ueberlingersee,    u'ber-ling-er-za 

(Ger.) 

Uebigau,  u'be-gou  (Ger.) 
Uerdingen,  ur'ding-en  (Prus.) 
Uetersen,  u'ter-zen  (Prus.) 
TTetikon,  u'te-kon  (Switz.) 
Ufa,  o'fa  (Rus.) 
Uffenheim,  uf'fen-hlm  (Ger.) 
Uffington,  uf'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Uganda,  n-gan'da  (Af.) 
Ugie,  d'gi(Scot.) 
Ugijar,  d-Che-Chai-'  (Sp.) 
Ugocs,  6-goch'  (Hung.) 
Uhricksville,  yo'riks-vil  (U.  S.) 
Ui,  o-e'  (Sib.)  rs. 
Uig,  wig  (Scot.)  isl. 
Uintah,  yu-in'ta  (U.  S.) 
Uist,  wist  (Scot.)  isl. 
Uitenhage,  oi'ten-ha-ge  (S.  Af.) 
Uithuizen,  oit-hoi'zen  (Neth.) 
Ujiji,  H-je'jg  (Af.) 
Ujvar,  6'e-var"  (Hung.) 
l.'kerewe,  6-ke-re'we  (Af.)  /. 
Ukraine  or  Ukraina,  u-kran,  6-kri'- 

iia  (Rus.) 

Uleaborg,  o'la-6-borg  (Rus.) 
Uliasutai,  6  iS-a-sb'tl  (Mongol.) 
Ullapool,  ul'la-pol  (Scot.) 
Ulloa,  61-lyo'ii  (Cent.  Am.)  r. 
Ullswater,  ulz'wa-ter  (Eng.)  I. 
Ulm,  dim  (Ger.) 


Ulricehamn,  ol-re'sa-ham  (Swe.) 
Ulster,  ul'ster(Ir.) 
Ulundi,  u-ldn'de  (S.  Af.) 
Ulva,  ul'va  (Scot.)  isl. 
Ulverston,  ul'ver-ston  (Eng.) 
Umbagog,  um'ba-gog  (U.  S.)  I. 
Umballa,  um-bal'la  (Ind.) 
Umbrete,  um-bre'te  (Sp.) 
Umbriatico,  dm-bre-a'te-ko  (It.) 
Umea,  d'ma-d  (Swe.) 
Umhlatosi,  um-hla-to'se  (S.  Af.) 
Umpqua,  ump'kwa  (U.  8.) 
Umritsir,  um-ret'ser  (Ind.) 
Umtata,  um-ta'ta  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Unst,  unst  (Scot.)  isl. 
Unstrut,  dn'strdt  (Prus.)  r. 
Unterseen,  un'ter-za-en  (Switz.) 
Unterwalden,         un '  ter  -  val  -  den 

(Switz.) 

Unyamwezi,  un-yam-we'zi  (Af.) 
Unyanyembe,  un-yan-yem'be  (Af.) 
Upernivik  or  Upernavik,  u-per'ni- 

vek  or  u-per'na-vek  (Greenld.) 
Uphall,  up-hal'  (Scot.) 
Upolu,  d-po-16'  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Upsala,  dp-sa'la  (Swe.) 
Ural,  d-ral'  (Rus.)  mt.,  r. 
Uralsk,  d'-ralsk'  (Rus.) 
Urbana,  er-ba'na  (U.  S.) 
Urbino,  dr-be'no  (It.) 
Uresino,  d-ru-se'nd  (Jap.) 
Urgub,  dr-gob'  (Tur.) 
Urgundab,  ur-gun'dab  (Afg.)  r. 
Uri,  d're  (Switz.) 
Urlingford,  er'lmg-ford  (Ir.) 
Urnen,  dr'nen  (Switz.) 
Urquhart,  ei-'kart  (Scot.) 
Urseren,  6Yse-ren  (Switz.)  val. 
Uruara,  o-rd-a'ra  (Braz.)  r. 
Urubucuara,  d-ro-bd-ku-a'ra  (Braz.) 

r. 

Urucaia,  d-rd-ka'ya  (Braz.)  r. 
Uruguay,   ur'u-gwa ;    Span.    pron. 

o-rd-gwa'e  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Urumiyah,  d-rd-me'ya  (Per.) 
Urup,  d  rdp'  (N.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Usedom,  d'ze-ddm  (Prus  )  ixl. 
Ushak,  d-shak'  (Tur.) 
Ushant,  tt-shon'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Usingen,  d'zing-en  (Ger  1 
Usinovsk,  d-se-novsk'  (Rua.) 
Usk,  usk  (Eng.) 
Uskub,  ds'kub  (Tur.) 
Usogo,  u-sd'go  (Cent.  Af.) 
Uspallata,  ds-pal-la'ta  (S.  Am.)pass 
Ussel,  us-sel'  (Fr.) 
Ustaritz,  us-ta-rets'  (Fr.) 
Ustica,  ds'te-ka  (It.)  isl. 
Ustiujna,  ost-ydzh'na  (Rus. ) 
Ustjug   Veliki,    dst-ydg'    va-le'ke 

(Rus.) 

Ust  Urt,  dstort(As.) 
Usumasinta,d-sd-ma-sen'ta(Mex.)r. 
Usurbil,  6-sdr-bel'  (Sp.) 
Utah,  yo'ta  (U.  S.) 


Ute,  yut  (U.  S.) 
Utelle,  d-tul'la  (It.) 
Utica,  yo'ti-ka  (U.  S.) 
Utiel,  d-te  al'  (Pen.) 
Utde,  d'teu-e  (Swe.)  isl. 
Utrecht,  d'trecht  (Neth.) 
Utrera,  o-tre'ra  (Sp.) 
Uttoxeter,  ut-toks'e-ter  (Eng. ) 
Uxbridge,  uks'brij  (Eng.) 
Uya,  d'ya  (Scot.)  isl. 
Uzbeks,  uz'beks  (As.)  peo. 
Uzel,  u-zel'  (Fr.) 
Uzes,  u-zas'  (Fr.) 
Uznach,  dts'nach  (Switz.) 


V. 


Vaagen,  vo'gen  (Nor.)  isls. 
Vaast,  St.,  san  vas  (Fr.;  Bel.) 
Vadavate,  va-da'va-ta  (Ind.)  r. 
Vadisco,  va-des'ko  (It.) 
Vadstena,  vad-sta'na  (Swe.) 
Vaerdal,  vai-'dal  (Nor.) 
Vagh   Besztercze,  vag    bas-tar'Ua 

(Hung.) 

Vaglio,  va'lyo  (It.) 
Vaigatz,  vl-gats'  (Rus.)  isl. 
Vaihingen,  vi'hing-en  (Ger.) 
Valais,  va-la' (Switz  ) 
Valdagno,  val-da'nyo  (It.) 
Valdai,  val-dl'  (Rus.)  mis. 
Valdemoro,  val-de-mo'rd  (Sp.) 
Valdepefias,  val-de-pe'nyas  (Sp.) 
Valderas,  val-de-ras'  (Sp.) 
Valderrobres,  val-der-ro'bres  (Sp.) 
Valdivia,  val-de've-a  (Chile) 
Valdobbiadene,  val-dob-be-a-da'na 

(It.) 

Valenca,  va-len'sa  (Braz. ;  Port.) 
Valence,  va-lons'  (Fr.) 
Valencia,  va-len'shi-a;  Span.  pron. 

va-len'the-a  (Sp  ) 
Valenciennes,  va-loii-se'-un'  (Fr.) 
Valentia,  va-len'shi-a  (Ir.) 
Valenza,  va-lan'tsa  (It.) 
Valenzuela,  va-len-thu-e'15  (Sp.) 
Valery  en  Caux,  St.,  san  va-l<?-re 

on  ko'  (Fr.) 

Valetta,  va-let'ta  (Malta) 
Valhalla,  val  hal'la  (Ger.) 
Valladolid,  val-lya-THd-leTH'  (Sp.) 
Vallamartin,  val-la-mar-ten'  (Sp  ) 
Vallay,  val'la  (Scot.)  isl. 
Valledulmo,  val-la-dol'md  (It.) 
Vallegio,  val-la'jo  (It.) 
Vallelunga,  val-la-lon'ga  (It.) 
Vallensole,  val-lan-sd'la  (It.) 
Vallerauge,  val-le-rozh'  (Fr.) 
Vallier,  St.,  san  val-le-a'  (Fr.) 
Vallievo,  val-le-a' vo  (Servia) 
Vallon,  val-lon'  (Fr.) 
Valognes,  va-lo'nye  (Fr.) 


Fiite,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  c/iain;  g,  go; 
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Valois,  va-hva'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Valona,  va-16'na  (Tur.) 
Valparaiso,  val-pa-ri'so  (Chile) 
Valsequillo,    val-se-keTlyo     (Can. 

Isls.) 
Valteline,   val-te-len'  (It.;   Switz.) 

dist. 
Valtellina,  val-tel-le'na  (It. ;  Switz.) 

dist. 

Van  Buren,  van  byu'ren  (U.  S.) 
Vancouver's  Island,  van-ko'verz  1'- 

land  (N.  Am.) 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  van  de'menz 

land  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Vanikoro,  va-ne-ko'ro  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 

inls. 
Vanua    Valavo,    va-no'a    va-la'vo 

(Fiji)  ial. 

Vaprio,  va'pre-o  (It.) 
Varanger   Fiord,    va-rang'er   fyor 

(Nor.) 

Varano,  va-ra'no  (It.)  I. 
Vardoehuus,  var'deu-hos  (Nor.) 
Varela,  va-ra'la  (East.  Arch.)  ixl. ; 

(Anam)  e. 

Varennes,  va-ren'  (Pr.) 
Varese,  va-ra'za  (It.) 
Varinas,  va-re'niis  (Venez.) 
Varna,  var'na  (Tur.) 
Vasarhely,  va-shar-haly' (Hung.) 
Vatersa,  va'ter-sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Vathi,  va'the(Gr.)wl 
Vaucluse,  vo-kluz'  (Fr.) 
Vaucouletfrs,  vo-ku-leur'  (Fr. ) 
Vaud,  vo  (Switz.) 
Vaudreuil,  vo-droT  (Can.) 
Vaugirard,  vo-zhg-rar' (Fr.) 
Vauxhall,  vaks-hal'  (Eng.) 
Vavao,  va-va'6  (Fiji)  isl. 
Vavitou,  va'vi-to(S.  Pac.  Oc.)j*Z. 
Vazabarria,  va-za-bar-res'  (Braz. )  r. 
Veendam,  vun'dam  (Neth.) 
Veenendaal,  va'nen-dal  (Neth.) 
Vegesack,  va'ge-zak  (Ger.) 
Veglia,  va'lya  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
Vejer,  ve-Cher'  (Sp.) 
Velasco,  ve-las'ko  (Arg.  Cou.)  mts. 
Velaur,  ve-lar'  (Ind.)  r. 
Velez,  ve-leth'  (Sp.) 
Velha,  va'lya  (Braz.)  mts. 
Velikaia,  va-lg-ka'ya  (Rus.)  r. 
Veliki  Luki,  va-le'ke  lo'ke  (Rus.) 
Velino,  va-le'no  (It.)  r. 
Velletri,  val-la'tre  (It.) 
Vellore,  vel-lor'  (Ind.) 
Velsique,  val-sek'  (Bel.) 
Veluwe,  ve-16'vg  (Neth.)  dist. 
Vementry,  vem'en-tri  (Scot.)  isl. 
Venado,  ve-na'do  (Mex.) 
Venafro,  va-na'fro  (It.) 
Venaissin,  ve-na-san' (Fr.) 
Vendee,  von-da'  (Fr.) 
Vendome,  voft-dom'  (Fr.) 
Vendotena,  van-do-ta'na  (It.)  isl. 
Veneria,  va-na-re'a  (It.) 


Venezia,  va-na'tse-a  (It.) 
Venezuela,  ve-ne-thu-e'la  or  ve-ne- 

su-eaa  (S.  Am.) 
Venice  (Anglicized  form  of  Ital. 

Venezia),  ven'is  (It.) 
Vennachar  or  Venachar,   ven'ua- 

char  (Scot.)  I. 
Venosa,  va-no'sa  (It.) 
Ventana,  van-ta'na  (Arg.  Con.)  mts. 
Veutimiglia,  van-te-me'lya  (It.) 
Ventipur,  ven-te-por'  (Ind.) 
Ventnor,  vent'nor  (Eng.) 
Venzone,  van-tso'na  (It.) 
Vera  Cruz,  ve'ra  kros  (Span.  Am.) 
Veragua,  va-ra'gwa  (Col.) 
Verbicaro,  ver-be-ka'ro  (It.) 
Vercelli,  var-chal'Ie  (It.) 
Verdun,  var-dun'  (Fr.) 
Vereja,  va-ra'ya  (Rus.) 
Vergennes,  ver-jenz'  (U.  S.) 
Verkhoyansk,  ver-cho-yansk'  (Sib.) 
Vermandois,  var-mon-dwa'  (Fr.) 
Vermejo,  ver-me'cho  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Vermelho,  var-malyo  (Braz.)  r. 
Vermont,  ver-mont'  (U.  S.) 
Verneuil,  var-neu-e'  (Fr.) 
Vernoux,  var-no'  (Fr.) 
Vernoye,  ver-no'ye  (Sib.) 
Verola,  va-ro'la  (It.) 
Verona,  va-ro'na  (It.) 
Versailles,  ver-salz';  Fr.  pron.  var- 

sal'lye  or  var-sa'ye  (Fr.) 
Verviers,  var-ve-a'  (Bel.) 
Vervins,  var-van'  (Fr.) 
Verzuolo,  var-tsu-o'16  (It.) 
Vescovato,  ves-ko-va'to  (It.) 
V^soul,  va-sol'  (Fr.) 
Vestervik,  vas'ter-vek  (Swe.)  pt. 
Vesuvius,     Vesuvio,     ve-syij'vi-us, 

va-zo've-6  (It.)  mt. 
Veszprim,  vas'prem  (Hung.) 
Vetluga,  vat-16'ga  (Rus.)  r. 
Vevay,  ve-va' (Switz.) 
V6zere,  va-zar'  (Fr.)  r. 
Vezzano,  vat-tsa'no  (It ) 
Viadana,  ve-a-da'na  (It.) 
Viamao,  ve-a-moun'  (Braz.) 
Viana,  ve-a'na  (Sp.) 
Vianen,  vg-a'nen  (Hoi.) 
Viauna,  vg-an'na  (Port.) 
Viatka,  ve-at'ka  (Rus.) 
Viazma,  ve-az'ma  (Rus.) 
Viazniki,  ve-az-ne'ke  (Rus.) 
Viborg,  veTjorg  (Den.;  Finld.) 
Vicente,  ve-then'te  (Sp.) 
Vicenza,  ve-chan'tsa  (It.) 
Vichada,  ve-cha'da  (Col.)  r. 
Vichera,  ve-cha'ra  (Rus.)  r. 
Vichy,  ve-shg'(Fr.) 
Vicksburg,  viks'berg  (U.  S.) 
Vicomariuo,  ve-ko-mii-re'no  (It.) 
Victoria  Nyanza,  vik-to'ri-a  nyan'za 

(Af.)  I. 

Vidauban,  ve-do-bon'  (Fr.) 
Vidigueira,  ve-de-ga'e-ra  (Port. ) 


Vienne,  ve-eii'  (Fr.) 
Vieque,  ve-e'ke  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Vierlande,  fgi'lan-de  (Ger.) 
Vierlingsbeek,  vei-'lings-bak  (Neth . ) 
Vierwaldstattersee,  fer'wald-stet'  - 

ter-za  (Switz.)  I. 
Vierzon,  ve-ar-zon'  (Fr.) 
Viesbachhorn,          fes '  bach  -  horn 

(Switz.)  mt. 
Viesti,  ve-as'te  (It.) 
Vietri,  ve-a'tre  (It.) 
Vigevano,  ve-ja-va'no  (It.) 
Viggianello,  ve-ja  nal'6  (It.) 
Viggiano,  ve-ja'no  (It.) 
Vigia,  ve-zhe'a  (Braz.) 
Vignola,  vg-nyo'la  (It.) 
Vigo,  ve'go  (Rus.;  Sp.) 
Vigone,  ve-go'na  (It.) 
Viguera,  ve-ge'ra  (Sp.) 
Viguzzolo,  ve-got'tso-16  (It.) 
Vilagos,  ve-lo-gosh'  (Hung.) 
Vilaine,  vg-lan'  (Fr.)  r. 
Vilcabamba,  vel-ka-bam'ba  (S.  Am.) 
Vilcomayo,  vel-ko-mi'yo  (S.  Am.)r. 
Villacarrillo,vel-lya-kar-rel'ly6(Sp.) 
Villach,  vel'lafih  (Aust.) 
Villafames,  vel-lya-fa'mes  (Sp.) 
Villafranca,    vel-lya-friin'ka   (Sp.); 

vel-la-fran'ka(It.) 
Villahermosa,  vel-Iya-er-mo'sa  (Sp.) 
Villajoyosa,  vel-lya-cho-yo'sa  (Sp.) 
Villalon,  vel-lya-lon'  (Sp.) 
Villamiel,  vel-lya-me-el'  (Sp.) 
Villanova,  vel'la-no'va  (It. ;  Braz.) 
Villanueva,    vel-lya-nu-e'va     (Sp. ; 

Mex.) 

Villanuova,  vel-la-nu-o'va  (It.) 
Villar,  vel-lyar1  (Sp.) 
Villaramiel,  vel-lya-ra-me-el'  (Sp.) 
Villareal,  vel-lya-re-al'  (Sp.) 
Villares,  vgl-lya-res'  (Sp.) 
Villarobledo,    vel  -  ly a  -  ro  -  ble'  TH  6 

(Sp.) 

Villaroyo,  vgl-lya-ro'yo  (Sp.) 
Villarubia,  vel-lya-ro'be-a  (Sp.) 
Villaviciosa,vgl-lya-ve-the-6'sa(Sp.) 
Villedieu,  vel-de-eti'  (Fr.) 
Villefranche,  vel-fronsh'  (Fr.) 
Villena,  vel-lye'na  (Sp.) 
Villenauxe,  vel-noks  (Fr.) 
Villeneuve,  vel-neuv'  (Switz. ;  Fr.) 
Villers,  vel-lya'  or  ve-ya'  (Bel.) 
Villers-Coter^ts,  ve-ya-ko-  te-ra'(Fr. ) 
Vilna,  vgl'na(Rus.) 
Vilshofen,  fels'ho-f«n  (Ger.) 
Vilvorde,  vel-vor'da  (Bel.) 
Vimeira,  ve-ma'6-ra  (Port.) 
Vimieiro,  ve-me-a'e-ro  (Port.) 
Vimoutiers,  ve-mo-tg-a'  (Fr.) 
Vinaroz,  vg-na-roth'  (Sp.) 
Vincennes,  van-sau'  (Fr.) 
Vincent,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint, 

vin'sent  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Vindhya,  ven'dhya(Ind.)  mts. 
Vingurla,  vin-gur'la  (Ind.) 


j,  job;    y,  yes;    TH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleu,  netif;    n,  on.     German,  ch,  nac/it. 
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Vinkeveen,  vin'ke-van  (Neth.) 
Vinkovcze,  ven-kov'tsa  (Aust.) 
Vintimiglia,  ven-tg-me'lya  (U.) 
Virginia,  ver-jin'i-a  (U.  S.) 
Visby,  ves'bu(Swe.) 
Viseu,  ve-sa'u  (Port.) 
Vistula,  vis'tyu-la  (Pol.;  Ger.)  r. 
Vitebsk,  ve-tabsk'  (Rus.) 
Viterbo,  vg-tar'bo  (It.) 
Viti  Levu,  ve  te"  le-vo'  (Fiji)  isl. 
Vitolano,  v5-t6-la'no  (It.) 
Vittoria,  ve-to'rS-a  (Sp.) 
Vivarais,  ve-va-ra'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Vivel,  ve-vel'  (Sp.) 
Vivero,  ve-ve'ro  (Sp.) 
Viviers,  ve-ve-a'  (Fr.) 
Vizagapatam,      ve-za-ga-pa-tam' 

(tod.) 

Vizianagram,  ve-ze-a'na-gram(Iud  ) 
Vizzini,  vet-tse'ne  (It.) 
Vlaardingen,  vlar'deng-en  (Bel.) 
Vladimir,  vla'de-mer  (Rus.) 
Vlieland,  vle'lant  (Neth.) 
Vlijmen,  vli'men  (Neth.) 
Vlissingen,  vles'sing-en  (Neth.) 
Vogatza,  vo-gat'sa  (Tur.)  r. 
Vogelberg,  fo'gel-berg  (Ger.)  mt. 
Voghera,  vo-ga'ra  (It.) 
Vogogna,  v6-go'nya(It.) 
Vbhringen,  feu'ring  en  (Ger.) 
Voigtland,  fo'echt-lant  (Ger.)  dw«. 
Voiron,  vwa-ron'  (Fr.) 
Vojutza,  vo-jbt'za  (Tur.)  r. 
Volcano,  vol-ka'no  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Volga,  vol'ga  (Rus.)  r. 
Volhynia,  vol-hi'ne-a  (Uus.) 
Vollenhove,  vol-len-ho've  (Neth.) 
Vologda,  v6-log'da  (Rus.) 
Volpiano,  vol-pS-a'no  (It.) 
Volta,  vol'ta  (It. ;  W.  Af.) 
Volterra,  vol-tar'ra  (It.) 
Volturara,  vol-tu-ra'ra  (It.) 
Volturno,  vol-tbr'no  (It.)  r. 
Volvic,  vol-vek'  (Fr.) 
Vonitza,  fo-net'sa  (Gr.) 
Voortschoten,  vor-scho'ten  (Neth.) 
Vorarlberg,     for-arl'berg     (Aust.) 

dist. 

Voreppe,  vo-rap'  (Fr.) 
Vorona,  vo-ro'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Voronej,  vo-ro'nezh  (Rus.) 
Voronetz,  vo-ron'ets  (Rus.) 
Vosges,  vozh  (Fr.) 
Vostitza,  fos-tet'za  (Gr.) 
Vostochni,  vos-toCh'nS  (Sib.)  c. 
Vouziers,  vb'-ze-a'  (Fr.) 
Vrana,  vra'na  (Tur.) 
Vreden,  fra'den  (Ger.) 
Vreeswijk,  vras'vlk  (Neth.) 
Vriesenveen,  vre'zen-van  (Neth.) 
Vriesland,  vrez'lant  (Neth.) 
Vukovar,  vo-ko-var'  (Aust.) 
Vulcano,  vol-ka'no  (It.)  isl. 
Vuna,  vo'na  (Fiji)  isl. 
Vuoxen,  vo'-oks'en  (Finld.)  r. 


Vusitrin,  vo-se'tren  (Tur.) 
Vytegra,  vu-ta'gra  (Rus.) 


W. 


Waalwijk,  val'vik  (Neth.) 
Wabash,  wa'bash  (U.  S.)  r. 
Waday,  wa-dl'  (Cent.  Af.) 
Wad  Medina,  wad  ma-de'na  (Eg.) 
Waereghem,  va're-gem  (Belg.) 
Waerschoot,  vai-'sfiliot  (Belg.) 
Wageningeii,  va'ge-niug-eii  (Neth.) 
Wagrani,  va'gram  (Aust.) 
Wah-el-Baharieh,   wa-el-ba-ha-re'e 

(Eg.) 
Wah-el-DakhUeh,     wa-el-dii'ehe-le 

(Eg.) 
^Wah-el-Ferafreh,       wa-el-fe-raf're 

(Eg.) 
Wah-el-Kharijeh,      wa-el-cha'ri-je 

(Eg.) 

Wahleren,  va'le-reu  (Switz.) 
Wahsatch,  wa-sach'  (U.  S.)  mts. 
Waiblingen,  vi'bling-en  (Ger.) 
Waidhofen,  vid'ho-fen  (Aust.) 
Waigatz,  vi-gats'  (Rus.)  isl. 
Waigeou,  vl-ge-o"  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Waikato,  wa-e-ka'to  (N.  Zd.)  r. 
Waitemata,  wa-e-ta-ma'ta  (N.  Zd.) 
Waitzen,  vit'tsen  (Aust.) 
Wakatipu,  wa-ka-te'po  (N.  Zd.)  I. 
Wakefleld,  wak'feld  (Eng.) 
Wakenitz,  va'ke-nets  (Ger.)  r. 
Walachia  or  Wallachia,  wa-la'ki-a 

(Eur.) 

Walcheren,  val'che-ren  (Neth.) 
Walcourt,  val-kor'  (Bel.) 
Waldeck,  val'dek  (Ger.) 
Walden,  Saffron,  saffron  wal'den 

(Eng.) 

Waldenburg,  val'den-borg  (Ger.) 
Waldheim,  valdTiIm  (Ger.) 
Waldshut,  valdz'hot  (Ger.) 
Walla  Walla,  wol'la  wol'la  (U.  S.) 
Wallduren,  val'du-ren  (Ger.) 
Wallenstadt,  val'len-stat  (Switz.) 
Wallingford,  wol'ling-ford  (Eng.) 
Walloostook,  wol-lus-ti}k' (N.  Am.) 

r. 

Wallsend,  walz-end' (Eng.) 
Walmer,  wal'mer(Eng.) 
Walney,  wal'ni  (Eng.)  isl. 
Walsall,  wal'sal  (Eng.) 
Waltershausen,    val'  terz  -  houz  -  en 

(Ger.) 

Waltham,  wol'tham  (Eng.) 
Walthamstow,  wol'tham-st6(Eng.) 
Walton,  wal' ton  (Eng.) 
Walvisch  Bay,  val'vish  ba  (S.  Af.) 
Walworth,  wal'werth  (Eiig.) 
Wandiwash,  wan-di-wash'  (Ind.) 
Wandsworth,  wandz'werth  (Eng.) 


Wanganui,  wan-ga-no'e  (N.  Zd.) 
Wangari,  wan-ga're  (N.  Zd.)  b. 
Wangeroog,  vang'e-rog  (Ger.)  ial. 
Wanjanga,  wan-jang'ga  (Af.) 
Wantage,  won'taj  or  won'tij  (Eug.) 
Wapakoneta,  wa-pa-ko-net'a  (U.S.) 
Wappatoo,  wap-pa-to'  (U.  S.)  isl. 
Wapping,  wop'ing  (Eng.) 
Warasdiu,  va'ras-deu  (Aust.) 
Warburton,  woi-'ber-tou  (Austral.) 

r. 

Warendorf,  va'reu-dorf  (Prus.) 
Wargela,  wai-'ge-la  (Alg.)  oasis 
Wark worth,  wark'werth  (Eug.) 
Warminster,  war'min-ster  (Eng.) 
Warree,  war-re'  (Cent.  Af.) 
Warrenspoint,        wor'renz-point 

(Eng.) 

Warrington,  wor' ring- ton  (Eng.) 
Warsaw,  war'sa;  Polish,  Warszawa, 

var-slia'va  (Pol.) 

Wartenburg,  var'ten-bb'rg  (Prus  ) 
Warwick,  war'rik  (Eng.) 
Washita,  wosh'i-ta  (U.  S.) 
Wasmes,  viim  (Bel.) 
Wasungen,  va'zung-en  (Ger.) 
Waterbury,  wa'ter-be-ri  (U.  S.) 
Waterford,  wa'ter-ford  (Ir.) 
Waterhead,  wa'ter-hed  (Eng.) 
Wateringen,  va'te-ring  en  (Neth.) 
Waterloo,  wa-ter-16';  Flemish pron. 

va-ter-16'  (Bel.) 
Watseka,  wot-se'ka  (U.  S.) 
Wavertree,  wa'ver-tre  (Eng.) 
Wazan,  wa-zan'  (Mar.) 
Weald,  The,  thu  weld  (Eng.) 
Wear,  wer  (Eng.)  r. 
Wednesbury,  wenz'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Weedon,  we'don  (Eng.) 
Weggis,  vag'ges  (Switz.) 
Weighton  Market,  wa'ton  mar'ket 

(Eng.) 

Weihien,  wa-hyen'  (China) 
Weikersheim,  vi'kerz-hira  (Ger.) 
Weimar,  vi'mar  (Ger.) 
Weissenburg,  vis'sen-bb'rg  (Switz. 

and  Ger.) 

Weissenfels,  vls'sen-fels  (Prus.) 
Weissenhorn,  vls'sen-horn  (Switz.) 
Weisskirchen,  vls'kerch-en  (Hung.) 
Welland,  wel'land  (Eng.;  Can.) 
Wellingborough,     wel'Ung-bu-ru 

(Eng.) 

Wellington, wel'ling-ton(N.Zd.  Ac.) 
Wells,  welz  (Eng.) 
Welshpool,  welsh'pbl  (Wales) 
Weltevreden,  vel'te-vra-den  (Java) 
Wemyss,  wemz  (Scot.) 
Wener,  va'ner  (Swe.)  I. 
Wenersberg,  va'nerz-berg  (Swe.) 
Wengern,  weng'ern  (Switz.) 
Wenham  Lake,  wen'am  lak  (U.  S.) 
Wenona,  we-no'na  (U.  S.) 
Wentworth,  went'werth  (Eng.) 
Wereja,  va-ra'yU  (Rus.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not.  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Wernigerode,  var-ne-ge-ro'de(Prus. ) 
Wertheim,  vart'hlm  (Ger.) 
Wervick,  var'vek  (Belg.) 
Wesel,  va'zel  (Ger.) 
Weser,  va'zer  (Ger.)  r. 
Wesijegonsk,  va-se-ya-gonsk'  (Rus.) 
Wessel,  wes'sel  (Austral.)  isls. 
Westbury,  west'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Westeras,  vas'te-ros  (Swe.) 
Westerbotten,  vas'ter-bot-ten  (Swe. ) 
Westerwald,     vas'ter-valt     (Ger.) 

mis. 

Westmeath,  west-meTH'  (Ir.) 
Westminster,  west'min-ster(Eng.) 
Westmoreland,        west'mor-land 

(Eng.) 

Westoe,  wes'to  (Eng  ) 
Weston-super-Mare,     wes'ton-syu- 

per-ma"re  (Eng.) 
Westphalia,  west-fa'li-a;  Ger.  West- 

phalen,  vast-fa'len  (Ger.) 
Westruther,  west'nrTH-er  (Scot.) 
Westzaan,  vest'zan  (Neth..) 
Wetherby,  weiH'er-bi  (Eng.) 
Wetter,  vet'ter  (Swe.)  I. 
Wetteren,  vat'te-ren  (Bel.) 
Wetterhorn,  vat'ter-horn  (Switz.) 
Wetzlar,  vats'lar  (Ger.) 
Wevelghem,  va'vel-gem  (Bel.) 
Wexford,  weks'ford  (Ir.) 
Wexio,  vek'she-eu  (  Swe.) 
Wey,  wa  (Eng.)  r. 
Weymouth,  wa'muth  (Eng.) 
AVhalsey,  hwal'si  (Scot.)  isl. 
Wliampoa,  hwam-po'a  (China) 
Wharfe,  hwarf  (Eng.)  r. 
Whitby,  hwifbi  (Eng.) 
Whitehaven,  hwit'ha-ven  (Eng.) 
Whithorn,  hwit'horn  (Scot.) 
Whitstable,  hwit'sta-bl  (Eng.) 
Whittlesey,  hwit'tel  si  (Eng.) 
Whydah,  hwid'da  (W.  Af.) 
Wiborg,  ve'borg  (Den.;  Rus.) 
Wicklow,  wiklo  (Ir.) 
Wicomico,  wi-kom'i-ko  (TJ.  S.) 
Widdin,  ved'deu  (Tur.)  tn. 
Wieliczka,  v5-lechTia  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Wien  (Vienna),  ven  (Aust.) 
Wienerwald,     ve'ner-valt     (Aust.) 

mts. 

Wieprz.  vyeprzh  (Rns.)  r. 
Wiesbaden,  vez'ba-den  (Ger.) 
Wigan,  wig'an  (Eng.) 
Wight,  wit  (Eng.)  isl. 
Wigton,  Wigtown,  wig'ton  (Scot.; 

Eng.) 

Wijchen,  vi'6hen  (Neth.) 
Wijk,  vik  (Neth.) 
Wildbad,  velfbat  (Ger.) 
Wildenfels,  vel'den-fels  (Ger.) 
Wildungen,  vel'dung-en  (Ger.) 
Wilhelmsburg,       vel '  helms  -  borg 

(Ger.) 

Wilkesbarre,  wilks'bar-re  (TT.  S.) 
Willamette,  wil-lii'met  (TJ.  S.)  r. 


Willemstad,  vel'lem-stad  (Neth.) 
Willesden,  wil'lez-den  (Eng.) 
Willoughby,  willo-bi  (U.  S.) 
Wilmington,  wil'ming-ton  (U.  S.) 
Wilna,  vel'na  (Rus.) 
Wimbledon,  wim'bel-don  (Eng.) 
Wimniera,  wim-me'ra  (Austral.) 
Wincanton,  wiu'kan-ton  (Eng.) 
Winchcombe,  winsh'kom  (Eng.) 
Winchelsea,  win'chel-se  (Eng. ) 
Winchester,  win'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Windermere,  win'der-mer  (Eng.)  I. 
Windischgratz,       ven'  desh-  grets 

(Aust.) 

Windsor,  wind'zor  (Eng. ) 
Winlaton,  win'la-ton  (Eng.) 
Winnebago,  win-ne-ba'go  (U.  S.)  I. 
Winnenden,  ven'nen-den  (Ger.) 
Winnepesaukee,      win-ne-pe-sa'ke 

(U.  S.)  I 

Winnipeg,  win'ni-peg  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Wiunipegoos  or  Winnipegosis,  win'- 

ni-pe-gos,  win-ni-pe-go'sis  (N. 

Am.)  I. 
Winnipiseogee,      win-ne-pe-se-6'ge 

(U.  S.)  I. 

Winona,  wi-no'na  (U.  S.) 
Winschoteu,  ven-sCho'ten  (Neth.) 
Winterthur,  ven'ter-tor  (Switz.) 
Wipper,  vep'per  (Ger.)  r. 
Wipperfurth,  vSp'per-fort  (Ger.) 
Wirksworth,  werks'werth  (Eng.) 
Wisbeach,  wiz'bech  (Eng.) 
Wisby,  ves'bu  (Swe.) 
Wisconsin,  wis  kon'sin  (U.  S.) 
Wisehau,  ve'ze-hou  (Aust.) 
Wishaw,  wish'a  (Scot.) 
Wisloka,  vs-slo'ka  (Aust.  Gal.)  r. 
Wismar,  vez'mar  (Ger.) 
Wissembourg(Frenchname  of  Weis- 

senburg),  vgs-son-bor'  (Ger.) 
Witham,  with'am  (Eng.)  r. 
Wittelsbach,  vet'telz-bach  (Ger.) 
Wittenberg,  vet'ten-berg  (Prus.) 
Wittgenstein,  wit'gen-stin  (S.  Pac.) 

isl. 

Wittichenau,  vet'te-che-nou  (Prus.) 
Wittingen,  vet'ting-en  (Ger.) 
Witzenhansen,      vet'sen-houz-en 

(Ger.) 

Wiveliscombe,  wil'skum  (Eng.) 
Wladimir,  vla'de-mer  (Rus.) 
Woburn,  wo'bern  (Eng.) 
Wodnian,  vod'ne-an  (Aust.) 
Wohlau,  volou  (Prns.) 
Woking,  wo'king  (Eng.) 
"Wokingham,  wo'king-ham  (Eng.) 
Wolborough,  wolT)u-rn  (Eng.) 
Wolfenbiittel,  vol'fen-but-t«l  (Ger.) 
Wolfratshausen,    vol'frats-houz-en 

(Ger.) 

Wolga,  vol'ga  (Rus.)  r. 
Wollaston,  wol'las-ton  (N.  Am.) 
Wollerau,  vol'le-rou  (Switz.) 
Wollin,  vol'len  (Prus.) 


Wollishofen,  vol'les-hof-en  (Switz.) 
Wollomba,    wol-lom'ba   (Austral.) 

r. 

Wollongong,    wol-lon-gong'    (Aus- 
tral.) 

Wolstanton,  wul-stan'ton  (Eng.) 
Woluwe,  vo-lu'va  (Bel.) 
\Volverhampton,wul-ver-hamp'ton 

(Eng.) 

Wolverley,  wul'ver-li  (Eng.) 
Wolverton,  wul'ver-ton  (Eng ) 
Wombwell,  wom'bel  (Eng.) 
Woodstock,  wud'stok  (Eng.) 
Wooler,  wul'er  (Eng.) 
Woollya,  wol'lya  (S.  Am.) 
Woolwich,  wul'ich  (Eng  ) 
Woonsocket,  won-sok'et  (TJ.  S.) 
Woosue,  wo-su-a'  (China) 
Wootton    Basset,    wb'ten    bas'set 

(Eng.) 

Worcester,  wos'ter  (Eng.) 
Workington,  werk'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Worksop,  werk'sop  (Eng.) 
Wormeldingen,       vor-mel'ding-en 

(Neth.) 

Wormhoudt,  vorm-ho'  (Fr.) 
Worms,  vormz  (Ger.) 
Worsborough,  wers'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Worsley,  wers'le  (Eng.) 
Worth,  vetirt  (Ger.) 
Worthing,  wer'THing  (Eng.) 
Wortley,  wertli  (Eng.) 
Woudrichem,  vou'dre-chem  (Neth.) 
Wouw,  vouv  (Neth.) 
Woznesensk,  voz  na-sansk'  (Rus.) 
Wrangell  Land,  rang'gel  land  (Arc. 

Oc.) 

Wrekin,  rek'in  (Eng.) 
Wrexham,  reks'am  (Eng.) 
Writtle,  rit'tl  (Eng.) 
Wrockwardine,  rok-war'dln  (Eng.) 
Wulur,  wu-lor1  (Ind.)  I. 
Wuusiedel,  von'ze-del  (Ger.) 
Wunzendake,  wun'zen-da-ka  (Jap. ) 

mt. 

Wurda,  wur'da  (Ind.) 
Wiirtemberg,  vur' tern -berg  (Ger.) 
Wiirzburg,  vurts'bb'rg  (Ger.) 
Wurzen,  vor"tsen  (Ger.) 
Wustani,  wus-ta'ne  (Eg.) 
Wusterhausen,     vbs '  ter  -  houz  -  en 

(Prus.) 

Wyandot,  wl'an-dot  (U.  S.) 
Wyborg,  ve'borg  (Rus.) 
Wycombe,  wi'kom  (Eng.) 
Wye,  wi  (Eng.)  r. 
Wyenbash,  ve'an-bash  (Rus.) 
Wyk,  wuk  (Den.) 
Wymondham    or    W>Tidham,    vri'- 

mond-ham  or  wind'am  (Eng.) 
Wynaad,  wl-nad'  (Ind.) 
Wynegunga,  win-gun'ga  (Ind.)  r. 
Wyoming,  wi-6'ming  (U.  S.) 
Wyre,  wir  (Eng.)  r. 
Wyvis,  Ben,  ben  wi'vis  (Scot)  mt. 


j,  job;    y,  i/es;    IS,  then;  ih,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleti,  neuf ;    n,  on.     German,  6h,  nacAt. 
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X. 

(For  most  Spanish  names  in  X 

see  under  J.) 
Xalapa,  cha-la'pa  (Mex.) 
Xamiltepec,  cha-meTte-pek  (Hex.) 
Xant«n,  ksan'ten  (Ger.) 
Xarayes,  sha-ra'yas  (Braz.)  dist. 
Xativa,  6ha-te'va(Sp.) 
Xavier,  San,  san  cha'vS-ar  (S.  Am.) 
Xenia,  ze'ni-a  (U.  S.) 
Xenil,  6he-neT  (Sp.) 
Xeres,  cher-es'(Sp.) 
Xingu,  shen'gb  (Braz.)  r. 
Xulle,  ksbl'la  (East.  Arch.)  isls. 

Y. 

Yablonoi,  yab-lo-no'S  (Sib.)  mts. 
Yadkin,  yadTcin  (U.  S.) 
Yaguache,  ya-gwa'che  (Ecuad.) 
Yaila,  yi'la  (Rus.)  mt. 
Yakima,  yak'i-ma  (U.  S.) 
Yakutsk,  ya-kbtsk'  (Sib.) 
Yamina,  ya-me'na  (Af.) 
Yana,  ya'na  (Sib.)  r. 
Yanaon,  ya-na'on  (Ind.) 
Yandaboo,  yan-da-bb'  (Bur.) 
Yangtse-kiang,   yang  -  tse  -  ke  -  ang7 

(China)  r. 

Yanina,  yan'i-na  (Albania) 
Yaoori,  ya-b're  (Cent.  Af.) 
Yapura,  ya-pu-ra'  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Yaqui,  ya-ke'  (Mex. ;  Hay ti) 
Yaracui,  ya-ra-kwe'  (Venez.) 
Yarkand,  yar'kand  (As.)  r. 
Yarmouth,  yar'muth  (Eng.) 
Yaroslaf,  ya-rb-slaf  (Rus.) 
Yarra  Yarra,  yar'ra  yar'ra  (Austral. ) 

r. 

Yarriba,  yar're-ba  (W.  Af.) 
Yarrow,  yar'ro  (Scot.) 
Yavapai,  yav'a-pi  (U.  S.) 
Yavari,  ya-va-re'  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Yazoo,  ya-zb'(U.  S.) 
Ybicui,  e-be-kwe"  (Urug.) 
Yc.a,  e'sa  (Peru) 
Yeadon,  ye"  don  (Eng.) 
Yeddo  or  Yedo,  yed'b  (Jap.) 
Yellala,  yel-lii'la  (Pd.)  falls 
Yemen,  yem'en  (Ar.) 
Yeni  Bazar,  ya'ne  ba-zar'  (Bosnia) 
Yenidge,  ya'ne-je  (Tur.) 
Yenikale",  ya-ne-kii'la  (Rus.)  st.  and 

ft. 

Yenisei,  ye-ne-sa'S  (Sib.)  r. 
Yeniseisk,  ya-ne'-sa'esk  (Sib.) 
Yeou,  ya-o'  (Cent.  Af.)  r. 
Yeovil,  yoVil  (Eng.) 
Yeres,  yar  (Fr.)  r. 
Yesso,  yes'so(Jap.) 
Yestor  Beacon,  yes' tor  be'kon  (Eng. ) 

mt. 


Yetholm,  yet'um  (Scot.) 
Yezd,  yezd  (Per.) 
Yezdikhast,  yez-de-kast'  (Per.) 
Ylopango,  5-16-pan'go  (Cent.  Am.)  I. 
Yokohama,  yo-ko-ha'ma  (Jap.) 
Yola,  yo'lii  (Cent.  Af.) 
Yonkers,  yong'kerz  (U.  S.) 
Yoomadung,yo'ma-dung(Ind.)  mts. 
Yori,  yo're  (Rus.)  r. 
Yosemite,  yo-sem'i-te  (U.  S.) 
Youghall,  ya'hal  or  yal  (Ir.) 
Youghiogheny,  yo-hb-ga'ni  (U.  S.)  r. 
Ypane,  e-pa'ne  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Ypres  (French)  or  Ypern  (Flemish), 

e'per,  i'pern  (Bel.) 
Ypsilanti,  ip-si-lan'ti  (U.  S.) 
Yrieix,  St.,  san-te-re-a'  (Fr.) 
Yser,  e-sar'  (Fr.)  r. 
Yssel,  Is'sel  (Neth.)  r. 
Ysselmond,  is'sel-mond  (Xeth.) 
Yssengeaux,  es-son-gb'  (Fr.) 
Ystad,  u'stad  (Swe.) 
Ystwith,  ist'with  (Wales)  r. 
Ythan,  ith'an  (Scot.)  f. 
Yucatan,  yb-ka-tan'  (Mex. ) 
Yukari  Sobla,  yb-ka're  so'blii  (Rus.) 
Yukon,  yy'kon  (X.  Am.)  r. 
Yunnan,  yftn-nan'  (China) 
Yuuquera,  ybn-ke'ra  (Sp.) 
Yuritala,  yb-re-ta'la  (Rus.) 
Yuthia,  yb-thya'  (Burm.) 
Yuzgat,  yoz'gat  (Tur.) 
Yverdon,  e-var-dbn'  (Switz.) 
Yvetot,  ev-tb'  (Fr.) 
Yvorne,  e-vorn'  (Switz.) 

z. 

Zaandam,  zan'dam  (Neth.) 
Zaandijk,  zan'dik  (Neth.) 
Zabacano,  zii-ba-ka'nb  (W.  Af.) 
Zabara,  za-ba'ra  (Ar.)  mt. 
Zabern,  tsaTjern  (Ger.) 
Zacapa,  sa-kii'pa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Zacatapeques,    sa-ka-ta-pe-kes' 

(Cent  Am.) 

Zacatecas,  sii-ka-te-kas'  (Hex.) 
Zacatula,  sa-ka-tb'la  (Mex.) 
Zacualpan,  sa-kwal-piin'  (Mex.) 
Zafaran-Boli,  za'fa-ran-bo'le  (Tur.) 
Zaffarano,  tsUf-fa-ra'nb  (It.)  c. 
Zagarolo,  dza-ga-rb'lb  (It.) 
Zagazig,  za-ga-zeg'  (Eg.) 
Zagora,  za'gb  ra  (Tor.) 
Zahringen,  tsa'ring-en  (Ger.) 
Zalamea,  tha-la-me'a  (Sp.) 
Zalankoi,  za-lan'kb-e  (Rus.) 
Zalathna,  zo-lot'no  (Transyl.) 
Zaleszcyki,    za-lash-chg'ke     (Aust. 

Gal.) 
Zambezi  or  Zambesi,  zam-be'zi  (Af.) 

r. 
Zamora,  thii-mo'ra  (Sp.);  sa-mb'ra 

(Mex.) 


Zancara,  than-ka'ra  (Sp.)  r. 
Zanguebar,  zan-ga-bai-'  (Af.) 
Zanskar,  zans-kai-'  (As.) 
Zante,  zan'ta  (Gr. )  ial. 
Zanzibar,  zan-ze-biii''  (Af.) 
Zapatosa,  sa-pa-to'sa  (Col.)  I. 
Zara,    tsii'ra;    Ital.    pron.    dza'i-ii 

(Dalmat.) 

Znrafshan,  za-rafshan"  (Sib.) 
Zarskoe-Selo,tsai-'skd-a-sa-lb"(Rus.) 
Zaruma,  sa-rb'ma  (S.  Am.) 
Zbarasz,  zba'rash  (Aust.  GaL) 
Zea,  ze'a  (Gr.)  i«Z. 
Zebayer,  za-ba'yar  (Red  Sea)  is'js." 
Zebid,  za-bed'  (Ar.) 
Zeeland,  za'lant  (Neth.) 
Zehdenick,  tsa'de-nek  (Prus.) 
Zehree,  ze6h-re"  (Belooch. ) 
Zeijst,  za'ist  (Neth.) 
Zeila,  za'la(Af.) 
Zeitun,  za'tbn  (Gr.)  #. 
Zelaya,  se-la'ya  (Mex.) 
Zellerfeld,  tsal'ler-felt  (Ger.) 
Zelline,  tsal-le'na  (It.)  r. 
Zempelburg,  tsam'pel-bbrg  (Prus  ) 
Zemplin,  zem-plen'  (Hung.) 
Zenjan,  zan-jan'  (Per.) 
Zerafshan,  ze-rafshau"  (Sib.)  r. 
Zerbst,  tsarbst  (Ger.) 
Zern  agora.    See  Zrnagora. 
Zevenaar,  za've-niir  (Neth.) 
Zevenhuizen,  za-ven-hoiz'en  (Netli.) 
Zeyla,  zala  (Af.) 
Zezere,  za-za'ra.  (Port.)  r. 
Zibello,  tse-bal'16  (It.) 
Ziegenhain,  ts§'gen-hin  (Ger.) 
Zillerthal,  tseHer-tal  (Tyrol) 
Zimmerwald,tsem'mer-valt(Switz  ) 
Zips,  zeps  (Hung.) 
Zircz,  zerts  (Hung.) 
Zirknitz,  tserk'nets  (Aust.) 
Zizers,  tse'tserz  (Switz.) 
Zlatousk,  zla-tbsk'  (Rus.) 
Zloczow,  zlb'chov  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Znaim,  tsnlm  (Aust.) 
Zoest,  zbst(Neth.) 
Zoflngen,  tso'flng-en  (Switz.) 
Zondereinde,  zon'der-In-de  (S.  Af.) 

mts. 

Zonnebeke,  zbn-na-ba'ka  (Bel.) 
Zonzonate,  son-so-na'te  (Cent.  Am  ) 
Zorita,  tho-re'ta  (Sp.) 
Zouga,  zb'ga  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Zrnagora,  cher-nag'6-ra  (Eur.) 
Zsambek,  zham'bek  (Hung.) 
Zubia,  La,  la  thb'be  a  (Sp.) 
Zug,  tsbg  (Switz.) 
Zuider-Zee,  zoi'der-za  (Neth.) 
Zuidlaren,  zoid'lii-ren  (Neth.) 
Zujar,  thb6har'(Sp.) 
Zulia,  so'le-a  (Venez.) 
Zullichau,  tsfll'le-chou  (Prus  ) 
Zulpich,  tstil'pech  (Prus.) 
Zululand,  zb'lb-land  (S.  Af.) 
Zundert,Groot,grotzun'dert(Neth.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  her,  golden;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tub,  bull;  oil,  pound;  ch,  cAain;  g,  go; 
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Zurgena,  thbr-che'na  (Sp.) 
Zurich,  tsu'rech  (Switz.) 
Zuruma,  zu-rb'ma  (Braz.)  r. 
Zutphen,  zut'fen  (Neth.) 
Zuyder-Zee,  zoi'der-za  (Neth.) 
Zvornik,  zvor'nek  (Tur.) 
Zwarte-Berg,zvar'te-berg(S.Af.)mt. 

Zwartesluis,  zvar'te-slois  (Neth.) 
Zweibriicken,  tsvl'brdk-en  (Ger.) 
Zweisimmen,  tsvi'sem-men  (Switz.) 
Zwellendam,  zvel'len-dani  (S.  Af.) 
Zwickau,  tsvek'kou  (Ger.) 
Zwijndrecht,  zvin'drecht  (Neth.) 
Zwittau,  tsvet'tou  (Aust.) 

Zwittawa,  zvet-ta'va  (Aust.) 
Zwolle,  zvol'le  (Neth.) 
Zwyndrecht,  zvin'drecht  (Bel.) 
Zydaczow,  ze  dach'ov  (Aust.) 
Zyghur,  zi-gur'  (Ind.) 
Zyria,  ze'ri-a  (Gr.)  mt. 
Zytomir,  zhet-o-mer'  (Rus.) 

j.job;    J'»  J/es;    TH,  then;  th,  thin;    zh,  azure.        French,  vue,  but;    bleti,  neuf ;    n,  on.     German,  ch,  nacAt. 


FOREIGN    WORDS 

WHICH    FREQUENTLY   FORM    PARTS    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES, 
WITH    EXAMPLES    OF    THEIR    USE. 


A  (Sw.),  river,  as  in  Tornea. 

Aa  (Dan.  and  D.),  river;  as  Groote 

Aa,  great  river  (Holland). 
Ab  or  Aub  (Per.),  water ;  as  Doab, 

two  rivers;  Punjaub,  live  rivers. 
Abad  (Per., Hind., &c.),  house,  town; 

ns  Akbarabad,  town  of  Akbar: 

Hyderabad,  town  of  Hyder. 
Abbas  (Per.),  father;  Abbasabad, 

paternal  town  or  abode. 
Aber(Celt),  moutli  of  a  river;  Aber- 
deen, town  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Dee;   Aberavon,   mouth  of  the 

Avon. 
Adel(G.),  noble;  Adelsberg,  noble's 

mountain ;    Adelsheim,    noble's 

home. 
Agoa  (Pg.),  Agua  (Sp.),  water;  Agoa 

Fria,  cold  water;  AguasCalientes, 

warm  waters. 
Ain  (Ar.),  a  spring;  Ain  Moosa, 

spring  of  Moses. 
Ak  (Turk.),  white;  Ak-Serai,  white 

palace;  Ak-su,  white  river. 
Al,  El  (Ar.),  the  or  a;  Alcantara, 

the  bridge;  Alcazar,  the  palace. 
Allah  (Ar.),  God ;  Allahabad,  town 

of  God. 
Alp,  Alb  (Celt.),  an  elevated  place; 

Alpnach,  high  waters. 
Als<5  (Hung.),  lower,  opposite  of 

Felsb,  upper;  Als6  Lendva. 
Alt  (G.),  old ;  Altdorf  (or  Altorf), 

old    village;    Altenkirchen,   old 

churches. 
Alta,  Alto  (Sp.,   It.,   Pg.),    high; 

Tierra  Alta,  high  land  (Sp.). 
Ard  (Celt.),  high,  height;  Ardglass, 

green    height ;    Ardnamurchan, 

height  of  the  great  headland. 
Arl,  Adler  (G.),  eagle;  Arlberg,  Ad- 

lerberg,  eagle's  mountain. 
Arroyo  (Sp.),  rivulet;  Arroyo  de 

Puerco,  rivulet  of  the  hog. 


Au,  Aue  (G.),  meadow;  Reichenau, 
rich  iueadow;GoldeneAue,golden 
meadow. 

Aven,  Avon  (Celt.),  flowing  water ; 
Avonmore,  great  water;  Strath- 
aven,  valley  of  the  river. 

Bab  (Ar.,  Chal.),  gate,  court;  Bab- 

el-Mandeb,  gate  of  tears. 
Baba  (Turk.),   father;    Babadagh, 

father  mountain. 
Bach  (G.),  brook,  rivulet;  Erlen- 

bach,   alder  brook ;    Fischbach, 

fish  brook;  Schwarzenbach,  black 

or  dark  brook. 
Bad  (G.),  bath ;  Baden,  the  baths ; 

Carlsbad,  Charles's  bath. 
Bahia  (Sp.,   Pg.),   bay;   Bahia  de 

Todos  or  Santos,  bay  of  all  saints. 
Bahr  (Ar.),  sea,  river;  Bahr  Lut, 

sea  of  Lot,  the  Dead  Sea;  Bahr-el- 

Abiad,  the  white  river  (White 

Nile). 
Bal  or  Bally  (Celt.),  town ;  Ballin- 

derry,  town  of  the  oak  wood; 

Ballyclare,  town  on  the  plain ; 

Ballachulish,  town  on  the  strait. 
Banya  (Hung.),   a  mine;    Banya- 

Nagy,  great  mine ;  Banya-Felso, 

upper  mine. 
Bar   (Hind.),    country;    Malabar, 

mountainous  country. 
Bazar,  Basar  (Turk.),  market  town; 

Novi-Bazar  or  Yeni-Bazar,  new 

market  town. 

Beau,  Bel  (Fr.),  beautiful;  Beau- 
lieu,  beautiful  place ;  Belmont, 

beautiful  mountain. 
Bela,  Bielo(Rus.),  white;  Belgrade, 

white     town ;     Bielaya,     white 

stream. 
Beled,  Bilad  (Ar.),  country,  town; 

Biledulgerid,  country  of  dates. 
Bello,  Bella  (It.,  Sp ,   and    Pg.), 


beautiful;  Portobello,  beautiful 
port. 

Ben(Celt),  hill;  Ben  More,  the  great 
hill;  Ben  Cruachan,  the  cone- 
shaped  mountain;  Ben  Macdhui, 
mountain  of  the  black  sow. 

Bender  (Turk.,  Per.),  port;  Bender- 
Abbaz  (Persia). 

Berg(G.),hill,  mountain;  Carlsberjr, 
Charles's  hill;  Kb'nigsberg,  king's 
hill;  Schwarzenberg,  black  hill. 

Beth  (Heb.),  house;  Bethel,  house 
of  God;  Bethhoron,  house  of  the 
hollows;  Bethlehem,  house  of 
bread. 

Bhiim,  Bhoom  (Hind.),  land,  coun- 
try; Birbhum,  land  of  heroes. 

Bir  (Ar.),  well;  Bir-es-Seba,  well  of 
seven  (=Beersheba). 

Bischof  (G.),  bishop;  Bischofsheim, 
bishop's  home;  Bischofzell,  bish- 
op's cell. 

Blanc,  Blanche  (Fr.),  white;  Moiit 
Blanc;  Dent  Blanche,  white  tooth 
(mountain  peak). 

Blanco  (Sp.),  white;  Cabo  Blanco, 
white  cape. 

Bocca  (It.),  Boca  (Sp.,  Pg.),  mouth; 
Boca  Chica,  little  mouth. 

Borg  (Sw.,  Dan.),  castle;  Aalborg, 
eel  town;  Fredericksborg. 

Bosch  (D.),  wood ;  Hertogenbosch, 
duke's  wood  (Bois-le-duc). 

Bouroun  or  Bournu  (Turk.),  cape ; 
Narat-Bourun,  cape  of  firs. 

Bruck,  Briick  (G.),  bridge ;  Inns- 
bruck, the  bridge  over  the  Inn ; 
Zweibriicken,  the  two  bridges. 

Brugg  (Swiss),  bridge;  Glattbrugg. 

Brunn,  Brunnen  (G.),  well;  Schbn- 
brunn,  beautiful  well. 

Bueno,  Buena(Sp.),  good;  Buenos 
Ayres,  fine  airs ;  Buena  Vista,  fine 
view;  Buenaventura,  good  luck. 
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Burg  (G.),  castle,  fortified  place; 
Rothenburg,  red  castle;  Augs- 
burg, castle  of  Augustus. 

By  (Dan.),  town ;  Sundby,  town  on 
the  sound;  Ashby,  ash  town; 
Kirkby,  church  town. 

Caer,   Car  (Celt.),  fortified  place, 

fortified  town;  Caer-Caradoc,  fort 

of  Caradoc  or  Caractacus;  Car- 
narvon, fort  in  Arvon. 
Casa  (Sp.),  house;  Casas-Grandes, 

the  great  houses. 
Cerro(Sp.),  mountain-peak,  rugged 

hill ;  Cerro  de  Pasco. 
Chang  and  Chung(Chinese),  middle; 

Chang-choo-foo;  Chang-chuen. 
Chow  (Chinese),  island,  second-class 

city;  Hang-chow. 
Cidade(Pg.),  city;  Cidade  do  Recife, 

city  of  the  reef. 
Cima  (It.),  mountain-peak;  Cima 

Nove,  new  peak. 
Citta  (It.),   city,   town;    Citta-di- 

Castello,  town  of  the  castle. 
Ciudad  (Sp.),  city;   Ciudad  Real, 

royal  city;  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  city 

of  Roderick. 
Civita  (It.),  town;  Civita  Vecchia, 

old  town. 
Col  (Fr.),  pass,  elevated  pass;  Col 

de  Ge'ant,  giant's  pass. 
Croce  (It.),  cross;  Santa  Croce,  the 

holy  cross. 
Croix  (Fr.),  cross;  Sainte  Croix,  the 

holy  cross. 
Cruz(Sp.),  cross;  VeraCruz,  the  true 

cross ;  Santa  Cruz,  the  holy  cross. 
Cumbre(Sp.),  mountain  peak;  Cum- 

bres  Alias,  the  high  peaks. 
Czerna,    Czerny,    Cherni    (Slav.), 

black;    Czernagora,    the    black 

mountain  (  =  Montenegro);  Czer- 

namore,  the  Black  Sea. 

Dagh,  Tagh  (Per. , Turk.),  mountain 
or  mountain-range ;  Babadagh, 
father  mountain. 

Dal  (Dan.,  Sw.),  valley,  dale;  Dal 
Elf,  valley  river. 

Dam  (D.),  dam ;  Amsterdam,  the 
dam  of  the  Amstel;  Rotterdam, 
dam  of  the  Rotte. 

Daria,  Darya  (Per.),  sea,  river;  Amu 
Darya,  Sir  Darya. 

Diva,  Diu  (Hind.),  island;  the  Mal- 
dives, Laccadives. 

Dun  (Celt.),  fort;  Dundee,  the  fort 
on  the  Tay. 

Eisen  (G.),  iron;  Eisenberg,  iron 

mountain;  Eisenstadt,  iron  town. 
El,  Al  (Ar.),  the  or  a ;  El  Kantara, 

the  bridge.    See  Al.    (El  is  also 

Spanish  for  the.) 
Elf  (Sw.),  river;  Gota-Elf;  Dai-Elf, 

river  of  the  dale. 


Eski  (Turk.),  old;  Eski-Hissar,  old 
castle;  Eski-Stambul,  old  Con- 
stantinople. 

Feld  (G.),  field;  Feldkirch,  field 
church;  Hirschfeld,  field  of  the 
stag. 

Fels,  Felsen  (G.),  rock;  Drachen- 
fels,  dragon  rock. 

Felso  (Hung.),  upper;  opposite  of 
\ls6, .lower;  Felso  Lend va. 

Fjeld  or  Field  (Dan.),  Fjall  (Sw.), 
mountain,  mountains;  as  the 
Dovrefjeld,  the  Fillefjeld. 

Foo  (Chinese),  first-class  city ;  Tse- 
nan-foo. 

Frey,  Frei  (G.),  free;  Freiburg,  free 
castle  or  town. 

Fried,  Frieden  (G.),  peace ;  Fried- 
land,  land  of  peace. 

Fiirst  (G.),  prince;  Fiirstenwalde, 
prince's  wood. 

Gamla  (Sw.),  old;  Gamla  Karleby, 
old  Charlestown. 

Garh,  Gurh,  Ghur  (Hind.),  castle ; 
Futtehgurh,  fort  of  victory. 

Gawa  (Japanese),  river;  Sakada- 
gawa;  Sinano-gawa. 

Gebirge  (G.),  mountains ;  Riesenge- 
birge,  giant  mountains. 

Ghaut,  Ghat  (Hind.),  a  mountain 
pass,  also  a  landing-place  or  flight 
of  steps  on  the  side  of  a  river. 

Giri  (Hind.),  mountains;  Nilgiri 
(Neilgherry),  blue  mountains. 

Gora  (Slav.),  mountain;  Czerna- 
gora, black  mountain  (=  Mon- 
tenegro). 

Gorod,  Grad  (Slav.),  town;  Nov- 
gorod, new  town. 

Graf,  Graf  en  (G.),  count;  Graf  en- 
berg,  count's  hill. 

Grande  (Sp.,  It.,  Pg.),  great;  Rio 
Grande,  great  river. 

Groote (D.),  great;  Groote  Aa,  great 
river. 

Gross  (G. ),  great;  Gross-Glogau; 
Gross-Biberan. 

Gunong  (Malay),  mountain ;  Gunong 
Tebur;  Gunong  Api. 

Hafen   (G.),  Havn   (Dan.),    port; 

Bremerhafen,  port  of  Bremen ; 

Kjb'benhavn,   merchant's  haven 

(Copenhagen). 
Hai  (Chi.),  sea ;  Whang-hai,  Hoang- 

hai,  yellow  sea. 
Ham,  Hamn(Sw.),  port;  Carlshamn, 

Charles's  haven. 
Haus  (G.),  house;  Neuhaus,  new 

house;  Oberhausen.upperhouses. 
Havn  (Dan.),  port.  See  Hafen,  Ham. 
Hegy  (Hung.),  mountain;  Hegy- 

allya. 
Heilige,  Heiligen  (G.),  holy,  saint; 

Heiligenstadt,  holy  town. 


Heim  (G. ),  home  ( = E.  -ham);  Bisch- 

ofsheim,  bishop's  home. 
Hinter  (G.),  hinder,  lying  behind  ; 

Hinter   Rhein,   the  name  of   a 

head-water  of  the  Rhine. 
Hissar  (Turk.),  castle;  Ak-Hissar, 

white  castle;  Kara-Hissar,  black 

castle. 
Ho  (Chinese),  river,  canal ;  Hoang- 

ho,  yellow  river;  Pei-ho,  white 

river. 
Hoang  (Chinese),  yellow;  Hoang- 

ho,    yellow  river;   Hoang-choo, 

yellow  town. 
Hoch  (G.),  high;  Hochkirch,  high 

church;  Hochberg,  high  moun- 
tain. 
Hof  (G.),  court,  farm,  estate;  Hof- 

wyl. 
Hohe  (G.),  height;  Hohenzollern, 

the  height  of  the  Zoller  family. 
Holm  (Sw.,  Dan.),   small  island; 

Bornholm,island  of  Burgundians. 
Hondo,   Honda  (Sp.),    deep;    Rio 

Hondo,  deep  river. 

He,  Isle  (Fr.),  island;  Belleisle, 
beautiful  island;  Lisle  (1'isle),  the 
island. 

Inver  (Celt.),  mouth  of  a  river;  In- 
verness, mouth  of  the  Ness. 

Irmak  (Turk.),  river;  Kizil-Irmak, 
red  river  (the  ancient  Halys). 

Isola  (It.),  Isla  (Sp.),  Ilha  (Pg.), 
island ;  Isola  Bella,  beautiful  is- 
land ;  Ilha  Grande,  great  island. 

Jebel,  Djebel  ( Ar.  ),  mountain ; 
Jebel  Moosa,  mount  of  Moses, 
the  modern  Arabic  name  of  Mt. 
Sinai;  Gibraltar,  corrupted  from 
Jebel  al  Tarik,  mount  of  Tarik. 

Jem  (Turk.),  new.     See  Yeni. 

Jezireh  (Ar.),  island;  Al  Jezireh, 
the  name  of  the  region  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

Kafir  (Ar.),  infidel;  Kafiristan,  land 

of  infidels. 
Kaiser  (G.),  emperor;  Kaiserstuhl. 

emperor's  chair  or  throne;  Kais 

erstadt,  emperor's  town. 
Kale  (Turk.),  castle;  Yeni-kale,  new 

castle;  Kale  Dagh,  castle  hill. 
Kand,  Khand,  Kund  (Hind.),  land, 

country;  Khokand,  land  of  moun- 
tains; Bundelkhand. 
Kara  (Turk.),  black;  Kara-Su,  black 

river;  Kara-Hissar,black  fortress. 
Kiang  (Chinese),  river;  Yang-tse- 

kiang,  son  of  the  sea  river;  Ta- 

kiang,    great   river;    Pe-kiang, 

north  river. 
Kil(Celt),  cell,  church:  Kilpatrick, 

church  or  cell  of  St.   Patrick; 

Kilkenny,  church  of  St.  Kenny ; 

Kildare,  church  of  the  oaks. 
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Kin  (Celt.),  head,  upper  part;  Kin- 

locb,  head  of  the  loch. 
King  (Chinese),  town;   Pe-king, 

northern  city;  Nan-king,southern 

city. 
Kio,  Kei  (Japanese),  town ;  Tokio, 

same  as  Yedo. 
Kirche  (G.),   church;    Kirchdorf, 

church  village ;  Kirchberg,  church 

mountain ;     Fiinfkirchen,     five 

churches. 
Kis  (Hung.),    little;   Kis-barath; 

Kis-ber. 
Kizil,   Kysyl  (Turk.),   red;   Kizil- 

Innak,  red  river;  Kizil-Kum,  red 

sand  (desert  south-east  of  the 

Aral  Sea). 
Klein  (G.),   little;   Klein -Glogau, 

as    distinguished    from    Gross  - 

Glogau. 
Koh,  Kuh(Per.),  mountain;  Hindu- 

koh,  Indian  mountain. 
Kol,  Kul  (Tart.),  lake ;  Kara  Kul, 

black  lake;  Issikol  or  Issikul. 
K6nig(G.),  king;  Konigsberg,  king's 

mountain. 

Kopf  (G.).head;  Sclmeekopf,  snow- 
head,  snow-capped  mountain. 
Koping  (Dan.,  Sw.),  market-town; 

Nykoping,  new  market-town. 
Krasnoe  (Bus.),  pretty;  Krasnoe- 

selo,  pretty  village. 
Krasnoi  (Bus.),  red;   Krasnoyarsk, 

town  of  the  red  cliff. 
Kreis  (G.),  circle,  district  forming 

an  administrative  division. 

Lago  (It.,  8p.,   Pg.),  lake;   Lago 

Maggiore,  the  greater  lake. 
Laguna  (It.,  Sp.),  marsh,  lagoon. 
Langen,  Lange  (G.),  long;  Langen- 

berg,  long  mountain. 
Lauter  (G.),  clear;  Lauterbrunnen, 

clear  fountains. 
Levante  (It.),  east,  eastern  region ; 

hence  the  Levant. 
Licht  (G.),  light;  Lichtenstein,  clear 

stone  or  rock. 
Lieu  (Fr.),  place ;  Beaulieu,   fine 

place. 

Haha  (Hind.),  great;  Mah.inadi, 
Mahanuddy,  great  river. 

Mark(G.),  boundary,  march;  Mark- 
dorf,  boundary  village. 

Mark  (Scand.),  territory;  Lapp- 
mark,  territory  of  the  Lapps. 

Markt  (G.),  market;  Nenmarkt, 
new  market ;  Markt  Oberhausen. 

Mavros,  Mavron,  Mavro(Gr.),black; 
Mavron  Oros,  black  mountain; 
Mavropotamos,  black  river. 

Meer  (G.),  sea;  Schwarzes  Meer,  the 
Black  Sea. 

Meer  (D.),  lake;  Borkumer  Meer, 
lake  of  Borkum;  Sneeker  Meer, 
lake  of  Sneek. 


Mer  (Fr.),  sea;   Mer  Morte,   the 

Dead  Sea. 
Mezo,  Mesii  (Hung-.),  field;  Mezo- 

Cereny,  &c. 
Mittel  (G.),  middle;  Mittelwalde, 

middle  wood,  &c. 
Mond,  Monde  (D.),  mouth;  Dender- 

monde,  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Dender. 
More  (Celt.),  great ;  Glen  More,  the 

great  glen ;  Ben  More,  the  great 

mountain. 
Miihl  (G.),  mill ;  Altmiihl,  the  old 

mill ;  Miihlhauseu,  mill-houses. 
Mund  (G.),  mouth;  Warnemiinde, 

town  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
now. 
Miinster  (G.),  monastery,  minster; 

Miinsterberg,  minster  mountain. 

Nagor,    Nagar,    Nuggur   (Hind), 

town;  Ahmednagar,  town  of  Ah- 
med. 
Nagy  (Hung. ),  great ;  Nagy-Varad, 

same  as  Grosswardein. 
Nahr  (Ar. ),  river;    Nahr  el  Asy, 

the  Orontes  (in  Syria). 
Nan  (Chinese),  southern;  Nan-king, 

southern  city  (opposite  of  Pe- 
king). 
Negro  (It.,  Sp.,  Pg.),  black;  Rio 

Negro,  black  river;  Negro-Cerro, 

black  mountain. 
Neu  (G. ),    new;    Neuhaus,    new 

house;  Neubrunn,  new  fountain. 
Nevado  or  Nevada  (Sp.),  snowy; 

Sierra  Nevada,  snowy  chain  of 

mountains. 
Nieder  (G.),  lower;  Niederbronn, 

lower   well;    Niederlande,    the 

Netherlands. 
Nieuw,  Nieu  (D.),new;  Nieuwpoort, 

Nieuport,  new  port. 
Nijnei,  Nizhnei  (Rus.),  lower ;  Nij- 

nei-Novgorod. 
Nor  (Mong.),  lake;  Koko  Nor;  Lob 

Nor. 
Nov,  Novoi,  Novaia  (Rus.),  new; 

Novgorod.new  town ;  Novoi-Cher- 

kask;  Novaia  Semlia  (Nova  Zem- 

bla). 
Nuevo,   Nueva  (Sp.),   new;   Villa 

Nueva,  new  town. 
Nuovo,  Nuova  (It.),  new. 
Ny  (Sw.),  new;  Nyborg,  new  town; 

Nykoping,  new  market. 

6  (Hung  ),  old;  6-Becse. 

6,    Oe,    6'e   (Dan.,    Sw.),    island; 

Sandd,  sand  island;  Samso,  Lesso. 
Ober  (G.),  upper;  Oberkirch,  upper 

church;  Ober  Glogau. 
Ola,  Oola  (Mongolian),  mountain ; 

Bogdo-Oola,  holy  mountain. 
Oost   ( D. ),    east ;   Oostburg,   east 

town;  Oostwinkel,  east  angle  or 

bend. 


Ost,  Oster,  (Ester  (G.),  east;  Oes- 

terreich,  eastern  empire,  Austria. 
Ostrog  (Rus.),  fortress,  as  the  town 

Ostrog  in  Volhynia. 
Oud,  Oude  (D.),  old;  Oudenbosch, 

old  wood;  Oudewater,  old  water. 
Ozero  (Rus.),  lake;  Bielozersk,  town 

on  Lake  Bielo. 

Patam(Hind.),town;  Seringapatam, 
town  of  Sriringa  or  Vishnu. 

Pe  (Chinese),  north,  northern ;  Pe- 
king, the  northern  city. 

Pei  (Chinese),  white ;  Pei-ho,  the 
white  river. 

Pico  (Sp.,  Pg.),  mountain-peak;  Pico 
de  Tenerife,  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Piz  (Rumonsh),  mountain-peak  ;  = 
It.  pizzo,  Sp.  pico. 

Pol,  Poli,  Polis,  Pie  (Gr.,  Rus. 
Turk  ),  town;  Sevastopol,  city  of 
Augustus;  Tripoli,  thethree  cities; 
Nicopolis,  city  of  victory;  Con- 
stantinople, city  of  Constantine. 

Pont  (Fr.),   Ponte  (It.  and   Pg.),  ' 
Puente  (Sp.),  bridge;    Pont-du- 
Chateau,  bridge  of  the  castle; 
Ponte- San -Pietro,    St.    Peter's 
bridge. 

Poor,  Pore,  Pur  (Hind.),  town; 
Cawnpoor,  city  of  the  khan  or 
chieftain;  Jeypoor,  Jypoor,  city 
of  victory. 

Porto  (It.,  Pg.),  harbour;  Porto- 
bello,  beautiful  harbour. 

Potamos,  Potamo  (Gr.),  river;  Mav- 
ropotamo,  black  river. 

Puebla  (Sp.),  village,  town;  Puebla 
Nueva,  new  village  or  town. 

Puerto  (Sp.),  harbour;  Puerto  Rico, 
rich  port,  Porto  Rico. 

Pulo  (Malay),  island;  Pulo  Penan?. 
Areca  Island,  Penang  or  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island. 

Quebrada  (Sp.),  ravine,  gorge. 

Ras  (Ar.),  cape,  promontory ;  Ras- 

el-had,  cape  of  danger ;  Ras  el- 

Abiad,  white  cape. 
Reich  (G.),  kingdom,  monarchy, 

dominion;  Oesterreich,  Austria. 
Rio  (Sp.,  Pg.),  river;  Rio  Grande, 

great  river;   Rio   Negro,   black 

river;  Entre  Rios,  province  lying 

between  the  rivers. 
Roth  (G.),  red;  Rothwasser,  red 

water;  Rothenburg,  red  castle; 

Rothenthurm,  red  tower. 
Riul,  Rood  (Per.),  river;  Heri-rud, 

Kash-rud,  Keshef-rud. 

Saki,  Misaki  (Japanese),  cape;  Id- 

sumo-saki;  Kona-saki. 
Salinas  (Sp.),  salt  lakes  or  pools. 
Salz  (G.),  salt;  Salzburg,  salt  castle, 

castle  on  the  Salza  or  salt  stream. 
65 
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San,  Santo,  or  Santa  (Sp.,  Pg.,  It.), 

saint;    San -Juan,    San -Miguel, 

Santo-Domingo,  Santa-Rosa. 
Schnee(G.),snow;Schneekopf,  snow- 
head,  snow-capped  mountain. 
Schwarz  (G.),  black;  Schwarzwald, 

the  Black  Forest. 
See  (G.),  lake;  Bodensee,  the  Lake 

of   Constance;    Thunersee,    the 

Lake  of  Thun. 
Serai,   Sarai  (Turk.),   palace;  Ak- 

Serai,    white   palace;    Baktchi- 

serai,  palace  of  the  gardens. 
Serra  (Pg.),  Sierra  (Sp.),  mountain 

range;    Sierra    Nevada,    snowy 

range ;  SierraMorena,  black  range. 
Shan  (Chinese),  mountain ;  Thian- 

Shan,  mountains  of  heaven. 
Shehr  (Turk.,   Per.),  city,   house; 

Eski-Shehr,  old  city. 
Si  (Chinese),  west ;  Si-Hai,  western 

sea. 
Sima  (Japanese),  island;  Tsu-Sima, 

Tanega-Sima,  <fec. 
Sk  (Rus.),  town ;  Irkutsk,  town  on 

the  Irkut ;  Tobolsk,  town  on  the 

Tobol. 
Ski,  Skoi,  Skoe,  Skaia(Rus.),  cape; 

Chukotskoi,  Kromskaia. 
Snee  (Dan.,  Sw.),  snow;  Sneehset- 

ten,  Snehatta,   snow-hat,  snow- 
capped mountain. 
Sneeuw  (D.),  snow;  Sneeuwbergen, 

snowy  mountains. 
Sb'der   (Sw.),   south;    Sb'derhamn, 

south  haven. 
Stadt  (G.),  Stad  (Dan.,  Sw.,  and 

D.),  town,  Friedrichstadt,  Fred- 

erikstad,  Frederick's  town. 
Stan  (Per),  country;  Afghanistan, 

land  of  the  Afghans;  Hindustan, 

land  of  the  Hindus. 
Stanitza  (Rus.),  village,  place  of 

encampment. 
Stein  (G.),  stone,  rock;  Ehrenbreit- 

stein,   broad   stone   of  honour; 

Lahustein,  stone  of  the  Lahn. 
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Stor  (Sw.),  great ;  Stor  A,  the  great 

river;  Stor  Skar,  great  island. 
Su  or  Soo  (Turk. ),  lake,  river;  Ak-su, 

white  river;  Kara-su,black  water. 
Sul  (Pg.),   south;  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul,  grand  river  of  the  south. 
Szent  (Hung.),  saint;  Szent-Bene- 

dek,  Saint  Benedict. 
Sziget  (Hung.),  island,  island  town, 

town  at  the  confluence  of  rivers. 

Ta,  Tai  (Chinese),  great ;  Ta-Kiang, 

great  river,  a  name  of  the  Yang- 

tse;  Tai-Hu,  great  lake. 
Tag,  or  Tagh  (Turk.,  Per.),  moun- 
tain; Agri-Tagh,  a  name  of  Mount 

Ararat.    Dagh  is  another  form 

of  this  word. 
Tanjong  (Malay),  cape,  point;  Tan- 

jong  Datu,  and  other  capes  in 

Borneo. 
Tau  (Turk.),  mountain ;  Koshtan- 

Tau,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Caucasus. 
Tell  (Ar.),  hill;  Tell-el-Kebir,  great 

hill;  Tell-es-Safleh ;  Tell-Hamar, 

&c. 
Terra  (Pg.,  It.),  Tierra  (Sp.),  earth, 

land ;  Terra  or  Tierra  del  Fuego, 

land  of  fire;  Tierra  Caliente,  hot 

country. 
Thai  (G.),  valley;  Rheinthal,  valley 

of  the  Rhine;  Langenthal,  long 

valley. 
Thian  (Chinese),  heaven ;    Thian- 

Shan,  mountains  of  heaven. 

Uj  (Hung.),  new;  Uj-Becse  or  Turk- 

isch-Becse. 
TJnter  (G.),  under,  lower;  Unter- 

walden,  under  or  below  the  woods; 

Unter  Ammergau. 
Ust  (Rus.),   mouth;    Ust-Ischma, 

town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ischma. 

Val  (It.),  valley;  Val  d'Arno,  valley 

of  the  Arno. 
Valle  (Sp.,  It.,  Pg.),  valley;  Valle 
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Hermoso,  beautiful  valley ;  Rio 

del  Valle,  river  of  the  valley. 
Var,  Varos  (Hung.),  fortress,  town; 

Temesvar,  castle  or  fortress  on 

the  river  Temes. 
Vecchio,  Vecchia  (It.),  old;  Porto 

Vecchio,  old  port;  Civita  Vecchia, 

old  city. 
Veld  (D.),  field;  Roggeveld,  field 

or  plain  of  rye. 

Veliki  (Rus.),  great;  Veliki-Luki. 
Verkhni,  Verchne  (Rus.),  upper; 

Vei  khni-Kamtschatsk. 
Villa  (It,   Sp.,   Pg.),   town;  Villa 

Nova,  Villa  Nuova,  new  town. 
Ville  (Fr.),  town;  Villeneuve,  new 

town,  Abbeville,  abbot's  town. 
Vorder(G.),  in  front;  Vorderrhein, 

one  of  the  head -waters  of  the 

Rhine. 

Wady  (Ar.),  valley,  a  valley  with  a 
river  in  it,  a  river;  Wady  Moos ', 
valley  of  Moses;  Wad-el- Kebir, 
great  river  (hence  Guadalquivir). 

Wald  (G.),  forest;  Schwarzwald, 
the  Black  Forest. 

Weiler  (G.),  village ;  Badenweiler, 
village  of  baths. 

Weiss  (G. ),  white;  Weisskirch, 
white  church  jWeissenburg,  white 
castle. 

Wiese  (G.),  meadow;  Wiesenthal, 
meadow  valley. 

Yama  (Japanese),  mountain;  Fusi- 
Yama,  the  great  mountain. 

Yeni  (Turk.),  new;  Yeni-Bazar  (= 
Novibazar),  new  market. 

Zee  (D.),  sea;  Zuider  Zee,  the  south 
sea  (as  distinguished  from  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean). 

Zuid  (D.),  south;  Zuidland,  soutli 
land. 

Zwart,  Zwarte  (D.),  black;  Zwarte- 
bcrg,  the  black  mountain. 
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Aaking,  552. 

Aalborg,  136. 

Aarhus,  136. 

Abana,  river,  411. 

Abassians,  the,  342. 

Abbeville,  100. 

Aberdeen,  43  ;  notice  of,  75. 

Abo,  340. 

Aboukir,  633. 

Abu,  Mt.,  471. 

Abuna,  the,  691. 

Abyssinia,  688-692. 

Acadians,  the,  724,  744. 

Acadie.     See  Nova  Scotia. 

Achaia,  355. 

Achata,  Sierra  de.  See  Cordoba,  mts. 

Acheen,  609. 

Achray,  Loch,  71. 

Aconquija,   Sierra,   mountains,   891. 

894,  895. 

Acroceraunian  Mountains,  344. 
Adam's  Bridge,  502. 
Adam's  Peak,  502,  509. 
Adelaide,  notice  of,  937. 
Adelsberg,  cavern,  239. 
Aden,  414,  415;  notice  of,  421;  672. 
Adige,  river,  277.     See  Etsch. 
Adirondack  Mountains,  747,  748. 
Adrianople,  354. 
Adriatic  Sea,  the,  241,  261,  275,  276, 

344; 

./Ethiopians,  the,  642. 
Afghanistan,  429-432. 
Afghans,  the,  431,  450,  467. 
Africa,  616. 

—  animals,  626-628. 

—  boundaries,  dimensions,  &c.,  616. 

—  climate,  624-625. 

—  coast  line  of,  xxiv. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  623-624. 

—  lakes,  622-623. 

—  mean  height  of,  xxviL 

—  people,  628-629. 

—  physical  features,  616-620. 

—  political  divisions  (table  of  areas, 

&c.),  629. 

—  religion,  620-630. 

—  rivers,  620-622. 

—  vegetation,  625-626. 

Africa,  Eastern  and  South  Central, 

682. 

• —  Western,  and  Soudan,  660. 
Agra,  481. 

Agram,  225;  notice  of,  257. 
Agulhas  Current,  Ixxxi. 
Ahmadabad,  497. 
Ain,  river,  93. 

Ain-Mokra,  iron  mines,  653. 
"Ainos,  the,  589,  590. 
Airolo,  268. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  178;  notice  of,  181. 


Ajanta,  cave  of,  456. 
Ajanta  Hills,  469. 
Ajmir,  state,  468-469. 
Ajmir,  town,  469. 
Akhalzikh,  342. 
Akola,  469. 
Akreyri,  140. 
Akyab,  492. 
Al  Jezireh,  404-405. 
Alabama,  763. 
Alashan  Range,  573. 
Alaska,  779-780. 

—  Mountains,  780. 

Alb,  the,  mountains,  193. 
Albanians,  the.     See  Arnauts. 
Albany,  749. 

Albert  Nyanza,  lake,  620,  622,  644. 
Alderney,  island,  87. 
Alemanni,  the,  166,  197,  273. 
Aleppo,  notice  of,  411. 
Alert  (exploring  ship),  5. 
Aleutian  Islands,  779,  780. 
Alexandria,  330;  notice  of,  638-639. 
Alexandrian  Monarchy,  414. 
Alexandrina,  lake,  910. 
Alfoories,  600,  612,  613,  615. 
Algeria,  650. 

—  agriculture    and    vegetable    pro- 

ducts, 651-652. 

—  chief  towns,  655. 

—  departments  (table  of  areas,  &c.), 

650. 

—  government,  654-655. 

—  manufactures,     commerce,      and 

communications,  653,  654. 

—  minerals,  653. 

—  people,  654. 

—  position  and  extent,  650. 

—  physical  features,  650-651. 

—  political  divisions,  650. 

—  zoology,  652-653. 
Algiers,  653;  notice  of,  655. 
Algoa  Bay,  676. 
Alhambra,  palace  of,  310. 
Alhucemas,  660. 
Aliaska,  779. 

Alima,  river,  668. 
Allahabad,  481. 

—  Muir  University  College,  463. 
Alleghany,  river,  751. 

—  town,  751. 

—  Mountains.       See     Appalachian 

Mountains. 
Allen,  Lough,  81. 
Allier,  river,  92. 
Almaden,  mines,  301. 
Almeida,  plain  of,  313. 
Alps,  mountains,  219,  222,  230,  235, 

251,  257,  260-261. 

—  Carnian  or  Karnian,  237,  251. 

—  Dinaric,  241,  359. 


Alps,  Helvetian  or  Lepontine,  261. 

—  Julian,  258. 

—  Karnian,  the,  251. 

—  Maritime,  275. 

—  Middle,  the,  233. 

—  Noric,  the,  237,  251. 

—  Pennine,  261. 

—  Rhaetian,  261. 

—  Southern,  mountains (N.  Zd. ),  945. 

—  Transylvanian,  256. 
Alpujarras,  mountains,  299,  301. 
Alsace,  171. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  195-197. 
Alster,  river,  215. 

Altai  Mountains,  388,  573,  575. 
Altena,  178. 
Altenburg,  210. 
Althing,  the,  138-139. 
Altona,  182. 

Altyn  Tagh  Mountains,  577. 
Amabacas,  the,  677. 
Amadeus,  lake,  911. 
Amarapoora,  516. 
Amaxosa,  the,  675. 
Amazon,  river,  xxxvi,  822,  830,  831, 
832,  833,  834. 

—  bore  of,  Ixiii. 

—  slime  of,  Ixxii. 
Amazonas  (Peru),  866. 

—  (Venezuela),  852. 
Ambato,  863. 
Ambau,  island,  959. 
Amboyna,  island,  597. 
Ameland,  island,  121. 
America,  699. 

—  discovery  and  name,  703. 

—  flora  and  fauna,  700-701. 

—  mean  height  of,  xxvii. 

—  people,  701—703. 

—  physical  features,  699-700. 

—  position  and  dimensions,  699. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  700. 
America,  Central,  791. 
American    Indians.       See    Indians, 

American. 
Amiens,  107. 
Amirante  Islands,  698. 
Ammer,  lake,  189. 
Ammon,  Oasis  of,  630. 
Ammonites,  1. 

Amowt  (Esquimaux  garment;,  12. 
Amoy,  552. 
Amraoti,  469. 
Amritsar,  482,  484. 
Amsterdam,  123,  124,  125;  notice  of, 

126. 

Amu  Daria,  river,  388,  399,  400. 
Amur,  district,  390,  391. 

—  river,  571,  573. 
Anam,  empire,  532-537. 
Ananda,  temple  of,  516. 
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Anatolia,  402,  403. 
Ancachs,  866. 
Ancud,  826,  887. 
Ancyra,  411. 
Andai,  955. 

Andaman  Islands,  492. 
Andernach,  173. 

Andes,  mountains,  xxx,  821,  857,  866, 
877. 

—  Chilian,  883,  891. 
Andorra,  state,  311-312. 
Andrews,  St.     See  St.  Andrews. 
Angermann,  river,  152. 
Angers,  108. 

Anglia,  64. 
Anglo-Saxons,  737. 
Angola,  667. 

Angra-Pequena  Bay,  668. 
Anhalt,  duchy,  210. 
Anholt,  island,  132. 
Ankober,  692. 
Ankogel,  mountain,  233. 
Annan,  river,  71. 
Annapolis,  758. 
Annobon,  663,  664. 
Anson  Bay,  911. 
Antananarivo,  696. 
Antarctic  Circle,  xvii. 

—  Regions,  17-18. 

—  Ocean,  bed  of,  Ixxi. 

—  temperature,  Ixxviii. 
Anthracite,  Hi. 
Anticyclones,  Ixxxix. 
Anti-Lebanon,  mountains,  405. 
Antilles,  xliii. 

Anti-Taurus,  mountains,  4or~4O2. 
Antioch,  330,  411. 
Antioquia,  857,  858,  859. 
Antipodes,  island,  945. 
Antisana,  mountain,  863. 
Anti-trades,  Ixxxvi. 
Antwerp,  112,  115;  notice  of,  118. 
Anuradhapura,  509. 
Apaches,  the,  774. 
Apennines,  mountains,  275,  276,  277, 

296. 

Aphelion,  xvi,  xxi,  civ. 
Apia,  963. 
Appalachian    Mountains,    the,   747, 

754.  758,  762.  768- 
Apure,  852. 
Apurimac  (dep.  Peru Y  866. 

—  river,  868. 
Aquileia,  258. 
Aquitania,  109. 
Arabia,  414. 

—  chief  towns,  420-421. 

—  climate,  415. 

—  divisions,  415-416 

—  people,    language,   religion,   &c., 

416-420. 

—  physical  features,  416. 

—  productions,  415-416. 
Arabian  Hills,  630. 

—  Sea,  379. 

Arabs,  the,  286, 349, 407-408,  416-419, 
450,  601-602,  628,  637,  642,  646, 
654,  658. 

Aragon,  Kingdom  of,  311. 

Araguaya,  river,  832. 

Aral,  Sea  of,  380,  390,  391. 

Ararat,  mountain,  342,  403,  422. 

Aras,  river,  342,  422. 

Araucania,  888. 


Araucanians,  the,  887. 
Aravali  Mountains,  435,  468,  470. 
Arawaks,  the,  805,  806. 
Arber,  mountain,  189. 
Arc,  river,  93. 
Arcadia,  valley  of,  365. 
Archangel,  327,  329. 
Archipelago,  the,  20,  344. 
Arctic  Basin,  i. 

—  Circle,  xvii. 

—  Ocean,  i,  322,  387,  3^0,  704,  713. 
Arctic  Regions,  1-17. 

climate,  7-8. 

—  currents,  i,  4,  7. 
day  and  night,  8. 

exploring  expeditions,  i,  3,  5, 

8,  9,  16,  17. 

—  fisheries,  14-15. 
land,  5. 

—  —  minerals,  6. 
observatories,  17. 

—  people,  10-14. 

vegetation,  6-7. 

visitors,  14-17. 

Ardeche,  river,  93. 

Ardennes,  the,  97,  in,  114,  129. 

Arendal,  145. 

Arequipa  (dep.  Peru'1,  866. 

—  town,  875. 

—  volcano.     See  Misti. 
Areskutan,  mountain,  151. 
Argens,  river,  93. 

Argentina.     See  Argentine  Confed- 
eration. 

Argentine  Confederation,  890. 
chief  towns,  899. 

—  —  climate,  894. 

commerce  and  communications, 

897. 
divisions  (table  of  area,  &c. ';, 

890. 

geology  and  minerals,  893. 

historic  sketch,  900. 

people,  &c.,  897. 

physical  features,  890. 

rivers  and  lakes,  893. 

situation  and  dimensions,  890. 

zoology,  897. 

Argentine  Mesopotamia,  892. 
Argentoratum,  197. 
Arghandab,  river,  430. 
Argun,  river,  571,  574. 
Arica,  872,  873. 
Arid  Regions,  cix. 
Ariege,  river,  92. 
Arizona,  774. 
Arkaig,  loch,  71. 
Arkansas,  state,  767. 

—  river,  705,  767. 
Arkona,  cliffs,  174. 
Armenia,  401,  403,  413. 
Armenians,  250,  342,  349,  384,  407- 

408,  637. 

Armentieres,  100. 
Arnauts,  the,  286,  349,  368. 
Arno,  river,  277. 
Aroa,  copper  mines,  855. 
Arolsen,  211. 
Arran,  island,  65. 
Arta,  cavern,  298. 
Artesian  Wells,  liv. 
Aruba,  island,  817. 
Arve,  river,  261. 
Arziou,  653. 


Asaua,  islands,  959. 
Ascension,  island,  668. 
Aschaffenburg,  192. 
Ashangi,  lake,  689. 
Ashantee,  661,  663. 
.Asia,  376. 

—  boundaries,  dimensions,  &c.,  376. 

—  climate,  soil,  &c.,  381-382. 

—  ethnology  and  language,  384,  385. 

—  geology,  380-381. 

—  lakes  of  Central,  xl,  xli. 

—  mean  height  of,  xxvii. 

—  mountains,  376-378. 

—  political  divisions  {table  of  areas, 

&c.),  386. 

—  religion,  385-386. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  379-380. 

—  table-lands,   plains,  and   desert?. 

378,  379- 

—  vegetation,  382-383. 

—  zoology,  383-384. 
Aspinwall,  859;  notice  of,  86 1. 
Assam,  437,  489-490. 
Assiniboine,  river,  726,  725,  728. 
Assyria,  404,  412. 
Astenberg,  mountain,  173. 
Astrabad,  425. 

Astrakhan,  329. 

Asuncion,  907. 

Atacama,  Desert  of,  878,  883. 

Atak,  437. 

Atbara,  river,  642. 

Athabasca,  river,  705,  715,  728. 

Athens,  367,  368;  notice  of,  370-371. 

Atlanta,  763. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  621, 705,  713,  755,821. 

bed  of,  Ixx. 

saltness  of,  Ixvii. 

temperature, lxxv-lxxvi,lxxA  in. 

tides  of,  Ixiii. 

Atlas  Minor.     See  Er-Rif. 

—  Mountains,  619,  647,  650,  656. 
Atmosphere,     composition,     height, 

and  pressure,  Ixxxii. 
Atmospheric  Gradient,  xci. 
Atolls,  xliv. 
Atrato,  river,  858. 
Atures,  Cataracts  of,  853. 
Aubusson,  100. 
Auckland,  island,  945. 

—  province,  943,  947. 

—  town,  947,  950;  notice  of,  95-2. 
Aude,  river,  92,  93. 
Augsburg,  190;  notice  of,  191. 
Augusta,  744. 

—  Nemetum,  192. 

—  Vindelicorum,  rgi. 
Aullagas,  lake,  877. 
Aurangabad,  town  of,  474. 
Aurora  Borealis,  Iviii,  8-10. 
Aussen-Alster,  basin  of,  215. 
Austin,  town,  767. 

—  lake,  911. 

Austral  Islands.     See  Toubmiai. 
Australasia  and    Oceania,    table   of 

areas  and  populations,  909. 
Australasian  colonies,  acquisition  and 

holding  of  land,  920. 
Chinese,  Polynesians,  &c  ,  in, 

919. 

European  immigration,  -919 

government,    education,    &c , 

919-921. 

—  —  parliamentary  bodies,  920. 
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Australasian  colonies,  postal  com- 
munication with,  919. 

products,  commerce,  and  com- 
munications, 917-919. 

public  debt,  920. 

—  religion  and  education,  920-92 1. 
"  squatters,"  920. 

—  table  of  areas  and  populations, 
917. 

Australia,  596,  597,  909-917. 

—  aborigines,  915-916. 

—  climate,  911-912, 

—  discoveries  of  gold,  911. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  911. 

—  mean  height  of,  xxvii. 

—  mountain  systems,  910. 

—  physical  features,  910. 

—  position  and  extent,  909. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  910-911. 

—  salt  lakes  of,  xlii. 

—  vegetation,  912-914. 

—  zoology,  914-915. 
Australian  Alps,  926. 
Austria,  Lower,  230-232. 

—  Proper,  171,  218. 

—  Upper,  232-233. 
Austrian  Empire,  217. 

—  agricultural  products,  &c.,  220. 
commerce  and  shipping,  222- 

223. 

—  chief  towns,  226. 

—  climate,  vegetation.and  zoology, 

220— 221. 
— geology,  218-220. 

—  government  and  defence,  226- 
228. 

Austrian  Empire,  historical  sketch, 
228-230. 

—  manufactures,  221-222. 
means  of  communication,  222. 

—  minerals,  221. 

money,  weights,  and  measures, 

223. 

people,  225-226. 

physical  features,  218. 

political  divisions,  217. 

position  and  extent,  217. 

provs.  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  217. 

• religion  and  education,  223-225. 

table  of  nationalities,  225. 

—  table  of  territorial   gains  and 
losses  since  A.  D.  1300,  229-230. 

Austrian  Lloyd's,  the,  241. 

—  Silesia,  247. 
Auvergne,  Mountains  of,  91. 
Ava,  516. 

Avars,  the,  255. 

Aveiro,  315. 

Avignon,  108-109. 

Avon,  the  rivers,  55. 

Awe,  loch,  71. 

Axminster,  37. 

Axum,  692. 

Ayacucho  (dep.  Peru),  866. 

—  town,  877. 

Aymaras,  the,  873,  880,  88 1. 
Ayuthia,  523-524. 
Azof,  Sea  of,  323,  339. 
Azoic  Rocks,  xlix. 
Azores,  the,  318. 
Aztec  Manuscripts,  790. 
Aztecs,  the,  702,  785,  789,  790. 
Aziiay,  862. 
Azuey,  lake,  818. 


B. 

Babylon,  412. 
Babylonia,  405. 
Badakshan,  431-432. 
Baden,  Grand-duchy,  198-199. 

—  town  (Austria),  231. 

—  town  (Germany),  199. 

—  town  (Switzerland),  263. 
Baegna,  river,  143. 
Baffin's  Bay,  730. 
Bagamoyo,  688. 
Bagdad,  410,  411. 
Bahama  Islands,  811-812. 
Bahawalpur,  484-485. 
Bahia,  847,  841. 

—  Blanca,  894,  896. 
Bahiuda  Desert,  641. 
Bahrein  Islands,  416. 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  river,  621. 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  river,  622. 
Baikal,  lake,  390,  391. 
Bakhtegan,  lake,  422. 
Bakonywald,  mountains,  251. 
Baku,  329,  342. 

Bala  Hissar,  the,  432. 

Balaton,  lake,  251-252. 

Baldegg,  lake,  262. 

Bale.     See  Basel. 

Balearic  Islands,  298,  300,  311. 

Balfrush,  425. 

Bali,  island,  596,  597,  612. 

Balize.     See  Belize. 

Balkan  Mountains,  251,  344,  359. 

Balkhash,  lake,  xli,  391,  575. 

Ballarat,  924,  925. 

Ballari,  495. 

Balmoral  Castle,  69,  70. 

Baltic  Sea,  20,  152,  173, 174,  201,  322. 

—  saltness  of,  Ixvii. 
Baltimore,  758,  741,  734. 
Bambarras,  the,  665. 
Bamberg,  189. 
Bamra,  489. 
Banda,  island,  597. 
Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  901. 
Bandjermasin,  606-607. 
Bandon,  river,  79. 
Bangkok,  519,  522;  notice  of,  523. 
Bangor  (U.  S.),  744. 
Bangweolo,  lake,  623,  620. 
Banka,  island,  609,  607. 
Bankullan,  612. 
Bann,  river,  80. 
Bantus,  the,  628,  667. 
Banyans,  418,  688. 
Baraba,  Steppe  of,  389. 
Barbados,  island,  814,  815. 
Barca,  646-647. 
Barcelona,  303,  304;  notice  of,  307. 

—  (Venezuela),  852. 
Barcoo,  river,  911. 
Bareli,  481. 

Barents,  Dutch  navigator,  6. 

Ban,  the.  644. 

Bari  Duab  Canal,  482. 

Baria,  531. 

Barlee,  lake,  911. 

Barmen,  181. 

Baroda  (Gaikawar's  Dominion),  473. 

—  town,  473. 
Barometer,  the,  Ixxxiii. 


Barquisimeto,  state,  852. 

—  town,  856. 
Barrancas,  xxx. 
Barranquilla,  859. 
Barrier  Reefs,  xliv. 
Barrow,  river,    79-80. 
Barwan,  river,  926. 

Basel,  267,  268;  notice  of,  272,  27.]. 

—  Peace  of,  274. 
Bashahr,  484. 
Bashee  River,  677. 
Bashkirs,  the,  30,  332. 
Baskunchatski,  lake,  xli,  322. 
Basques,  the,  30,  305. 
Basse  Terre,  816. 

Bastar,  488. 

Basuto  Land,  677-678. 

Batavia,  611. 

Bathurst,  929. 

Battahs  or  Battaks,  600,  601,  608 

Battas,  the  (Africa),  665. 

Bau,  island,  959. 

Bavaria,  188. 

—  chief  towns,  191-192. 

—  climate,  189. 

—  government,  &c. ,  191. 

—  historical  sketch,  192. 

—  manufactures,  190-191. 

—  physical  features,  188-189. 

—  political  divisions,  188. 

—  position,  &c.,  188. 

—  productions,  &c.,  189-190. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &C-),  188. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  189. 
Baxter,  river,  956. 
Baxuyen,  531. 

Bay  Islands,  797. 

Bayuda.     See  Bahiuda. 

Bealey,  947. 

Bear  Island,  6. 

Beaufort  (U.  S.),  763. 

Beaujolais,  mountains,  91. 

Beauvais,  100. 

Beber,  river,  212. 

Bechuanas,  the,  672, 675, 681,683,685. 

Bedford  Level,  the,  54. 

Bedouins  or  Beduins,  404,  418. 

Beerberg,  mountain,  206. 

Behring  Sea,  390,  780. 

Beja,  315. 

Bekka,  valley  of,  405. 

Bekrauwiyah,  642. 

Belem  (Brazil).     See  Para. 

—  (port),  317. 
Belemnites,  1. 

Belfast,  38 ;  notice  of,  85. 
Belgium,  m. 

—  agriculture,  113-114. 

—  chief  towns,  117-119. 

—  commerce  and   communications, 

115-116. 

—  forests  of,  114. 

—  geology,  112-113. 

—  government  and  defence,  117. 

—  historical  sketch,  119,  127-128. 

—  manufactures,  114-115. 

—  minerals,  114. 

—  people,  117. 

—  physical  features  and  climate,  m- 

112. 

—  political  divisions,  in. 

—  position  and  extent,  in. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  in. 

—  religion  and  education,  116-117. 
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Belgrade,  notice  of,  361. 
Belize  River,  799,  800. 

—  town,  794,  800. 
Belmonte,  river,  832. 
Beluchistan,  433-434. 
Benares,  notice  of,  480-481. 
Bendigo.     See  Sandhurst. 
Bengal,  Bay  of,  379. 

—  Lieutenant  -  governorship      of, 

475-479- 

—  Presidency  of,  468. 
Bengulur,  470. 

Ben  Lomond  (Scotland),  67. 

—  (Tasm.),  940. 
Beni  River,  877. 
Berar,  469. 
Beraun,  river,  246. 
Berber,  town,  642. 
Berbers,  the,  628,  637,  642,  646,  654, 

658. 

Berbice,  province,  850 
Bergen,  144,  145,  146;  notice  of,  149. 
Berlin,  Iviii,  166,  167,  168. 

—  175,  177,  178;  notice  of,  179-180. 

—  Treaty  of,  339,  351,  356,  359,  362, 

363. 

Bermudas,  Ixx. 
Bern,  267,  268;  notice  of,  271. 
Berrima,  927. 
Besangon,  109. 
Besteiros,  valley  of,  313. 
Betsileo,  the,  695. 
Betsimasaraka,  the,  695. 
Beyrouth,  411. 
Bhagalpur,  478. 
Bhagelkhand,  472. 
Bhamo,  513. 
Bhats,  471. 
Bhattis,  471. 
Bhfls,  472,  496. 
Bhilsa,  473. 
Bhuj,  497. 
Bhurtpore,  471. 
Bhutan,  501. 

Biafra,  Bight  of,  628,  663. 
Bids,  river,  481. 
Bielefeld,  173. 
Bielo-Ozero,  lake,  322. 
Bienne,  lake,  262. 

—  town,  274. 

Bieskid  Mountains,  247,  251. 

Bilin,  lii. 

Billiton,  island,  609. 

Binnen-Alster,  basin  of,  215. 

Biobio,  river,  884. 

Birkenfeld,  202,  203. 

Birket-el-Kerun,  lake,  631. 

Birmingham,  39;  notice  of,  62. 

Biscay,  Bay  of.  20. 

Bissayas,  the,  603-604. 

Biwano-Oumi,  lake,  584. 

Blaavands  Hook,  130. 

Black  Mountains  (N.  Africa),  646. 

(U.  S.),  762,  77i. 

Black  Sea,  the,  20,  261,  322. 
Blackburn,  62. 
Blackdown  Hills,  the,  53. 
Blackwater,  river,  79. 
Blantyre  (Af.  mis.),  629. 
Blavet,  river,  92. 
Bloemfontein,  682. 
Blood-rain,  xciv. 
Blue  Mountains  (Jam.),  812. 
(N.  S.  Wales),  926. 


Blue  Ridge,  759. 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  760. 

Bluff  Harbour,  951. 

Boca  de  Navios,  river,  853. 

Bochnia,  248. 

Bodrog,  252. 

Boers,  679,  678,  681,  682. 

Bogota,  858;  notice  of,  861. 

Bohemia,  171,  243—246. 

Bohmerwald,  mountains,  1 59, 1 89, 232, 

243. 

Boise  City,  772. 
Bokhara,  state,  400-401. 

—  town,  401. 
Bolan  Pass,  the,  430. 

—  river,  433-434- 

Bolivar  (state,  Venezuela),  852. 

—  (state,  Colombia),  857. 
Bolivia,  877. 

—  area  and  population,  877. 

—  chief  towns,  88 1. 

—  climate  and  productions,  878. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

880. 

—  government,  &c. ,  880. 

—  people,  &c.,  880. 

—  physical  features,  877. 
Bologna,  285;  notice  of,  293. 
Bolton,  62. 

Bolzano.     See  Bozen. 

Boma,  667. 

Bombay,  Presidency  of,  493-498. 

—  town,  448;  notice  of,  496-497. 
Bona,  650,  653. 

Bonaire,  island,  817. 

Bonin  Islands,  be,  583,  584,  964. 

Bonn,  166. 

Bordeaux,  101;  notice  of,  106. 

Bore,  Ixiii. 

Bormio,  222. 

Borneo,  596,  597,  605-607,  954. 

Bornholm,  island  of,  131,  132. 

Bomu,  664-666. 

Borough  English,  210. 

Bosjesmans.     See  Bushmen. 

Bosnia,  351. 

Boston  (U.  S.),  744, 74i;noticeof,  746. 

Botany  Bay,  926. 

Bothnia,  gulf  of,  150,  151. 

Botocudos,  the,  843. 

Bougie,  653. 

Boulder  Clay,  civ. 

Boule,  the,  369. 

Boulogne,  101. 

Bounty  Islands,  945. 

Bourbon,  697. 

Bourtang  -Morass,  122. 

Boyaca,  857. 

Boyne,  river,  80. 

Bozen  (Bolzano),  235,  236. 

Bradford  (notice  of),  62. 

Bradlenka,  river,  246. 

Braga,  316. 

Braganza,  315. 

Braguni,  village,  342. 

Brahmanism,  385,  453-454. 

Brahmans,  498. 

Brahmaputra,  river,  437, 475, 489, 579. 

—  bore  of,  Ixiii. 

—  delta  of,  xxxvii. 
Brahuis,  the,  434,  449. 
Branco,  Rio,  river,  823,  832. 
Brandenburg,  171,  174,  182. 
Brandon  Mountain,  78. 


Brantes,  river,  610. 
Brava,  684. 
Brazil,  829. 

—  animals,  840-841. 

—  chief  towns,  846-847. 

—  climate,  835. 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  &c.,  841- 

842. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  834-835. 

—  government,     revenue,    defence, 

&c.,  845-846. 

—  historical  sketch,  847-848. 

—  money,   weights,   and    measures, 

842. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c.,  835- 

840. 

—  physical  features,  830-832. 

—  people,  language,  religion,  educa- 

tion, &c.,  842-845. 

—  position  and  extent,  829. 

—  provinces   (table   of  areas,   &c.), 

830. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  832-834. 
Breda,  125. 

Bremen,  163,  167;  notice  of,  214-215. 

—  principality  of,  159. 
Bremerhafen,  215. 
Brenner  Pass,  the,  235. 

—  Tunnel,  the,  283. 
Brescia,  282. 

Breslau,  166,  167;  notice  of,  180. 

—  Peace  of,  183. 
Brest,  107-108. 
Bridgetown,  815. 
Brienz,  lake,  262. 
Brighton,  64. 
Brisbane,  river,  930. 

—  town,  934. 
Bristol,  63. 
Britannia  Inferior,  64. 

—  Prima,  64. 

—  Secunda,  64. 

—  Superior,  64. 
British  Burma,  490-492. 

—  Columbia,  727—728. 

—  dependencies   in   the   Mediterra- 

nean, 371-375- 

—  Empire,  table  of  areas  and  popu- 

lations, 47. 

—  Islands,  32-33. 

coast  line  of,  xxiv. 

(during  Ice  Age),  ciii. 

submarine  plateau  of,  xliii,  Ixix, 

Ixx. 

Brody,  town  of,  249. 
Brooklyn,  741 ;  notice  of,  748. 
Bruges,  119. 
Brunei,  kingdom,  606. 

—  town,  607. 

Brunn,  225;  notice  of,  246. 
Brunswick,  duchy,  160,  207-208. 

—  town,  207-208. 
-  (U.  S.),  763- 
Brusa,  409-410. 

Brussels,  115, 116;  notice  of,  117-118. 
Bucharest,  notice  of,  359,  357. 
Buckeburg,  211-212. 
Buda-Pesth,  218,  225-226;  notice  of, 

254-255. 
Buddha,  504,  514,  522,  523,  558,  560, 

592- 

Buddhism,  385,  454-455,  504-508. 
521,  529,  535,  559-56o»  575,  580- 
581,  59!-593- 
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Budweis,  244. 

linen  Ayre,  island,  817. 

Bueno,  Rio,  river,  884. 

Buenos  Ayres,  894,  895,  897 ;  notice 

of,  899. 

Buffalo,  741 ;  notice  of,  749. 
Bug,  river,  249. 
Bugis,  613,  614. 
Bukowina,  250-251. 
Bulante,  peninsula,  612. 
Bulgaria,  351. 
Bulgarians,  349. 
Bundelkhand,  472. 
Bundesrath,  the,  168,  196. 
Bundi,  471. 
Bunganapilly,  495. 
Burdekin,  river,  930. 
Burgundians,  the,  103. 
Burials,  384,  396. 
Burlington,  (U.  S.),  744-745- 
Burma,  511. 

—  chief  towns  and  architectural  re- 

mains, 516. 

—  government  and  defence,  515-516. 

—  people,    language,    religion,    &c., 

SI3-SI5- 

—  physical  features  and  productions, 

5117513- 

—  position  and  extent,  511. 
Burtscheid,  178. 
Bushire,  425. 
Bushmen,  673,  674. 

Bute,  island,  65. 


c. 

Cabo  de  Roca,  312,  313. 

Caboclos,  842. 

Caciques,  702,  796,  805,  843. 

Cadiz,  301,  302,  303;  notice  of,  308. 

Cagliari,  285. 

Caicos  Islands,  814. 

Cairo,  637-638. 

Cajamarca,  866. 

Calabar,  river,  662. 

Calais  (U.  S.),  744. 

Calamites,  li. 

Calcutta,  448;  notice  of,  477-478. 

Caldera,  887. 

Caledon  River,  681. 

Caledonian  Canal,  the,  40. 

California,  776-779. 

• — •  Lower,  782. 

Callao,  prov.,  866. 

—  town,  872,  873;  notice  of,  875. 
Callecalle,  river.     See  Valdivia,  Rio 

de. 

Calmar,  the  union  of,  136,  158. 
Cambay,  Gulf  of,  tides,  Ixiii. 
Cambodia,  country,  527-530. 

—  river,  517,  527,  530,  531. 
Cambrai,  100. 
Cambrian  Range,  the,  50. 
Cambridge  (Eng. ),  43. 

—  (U.  S.),  739;  notice  of,  746. 
Camerino,  285. 

Cameroon  Mountains,  660. 

—  river,  662. 
Campbell  Island,  945. 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  241. 
Campot,  529. 

Canada,  Dominion  of,  713. 


Canada,  commerce  and  communica- 
tions, 713-716. 

—  government,  717-718. 

—  historical  sketch,  718-719. 

—  money,    weights,   and   measures, 

716. 

—  people,  716-717. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  714. 
Canada  East.     See  Quebec. 

—  Lower.     See  Quebec. 

—  Upper.     See  Ontario. 

—  West.     See  Ontario. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  714-715, 

728,  729. 

—  provinces,  719. 
Canaries,  the,  311. 
Cancer,  Tropic  of,  xviii. 
Candia,  354. 
Cannstadt,  194. 
Canons,  xxx,  769,  774. 
Canterbury,  province  (N.  Zd. ),  944, 

949- 

—  Plains  (N.  Zd,),  945. 

Canton,   542,   552,    553 ;    notice  of, 
566-567. 

—  treaty  of,  570. 

Cape  Breton,  island,  723. 

—  Coast  Castle,  663,  662. 

—  Colony  and  dependencies,  669. 
chief  towns,  676. 

— •  —  climate,  670. 

commerce  and  communications, 

672. 

geology  and  minerals,  670. 

government,  676. 

historical  sketch,  676-677. 

people,  &c.,  672-676. 

physical  features,  669-670. 

position  and  extent,  669. 

zoology,  672. 

vegetation     and     agriculture, 

670-672. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tides  at,  Ixiii. 

waves  at,  Ixiv. 

Cape  Town,  670,  672,  675;  notice  of, 

676. 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  xviii. 
Carabobo,  852. 
Caracas,  855. 

—  Federal  district  of,  852. 
Carcassonne,  100. 
Cardiff,  63. 

Caria,  413. 

Caribbean  Sea,  796,  823. 

Caribs,  800,  805,  806 

Carinthia,  duchy  of,  238-239 

Carlowitz,  223,  224,  255. 

Carlskrona,  158. 

Carlstad,  152,  153. 

Carn  Tual,  mountain,  78. 

Carniola,  duchy  of,  239-240. 

Caroline  Islands,  964. 

Carpathian  Mountains,  218,  248,  250, 

251,  256,  359. 
Carpentaria,  gulf  of,  930. 
Carson  City,  774. 
Cartagena  (Colombia),  858. 
Carthage,  649. 
Casanare  territory,  857. 
Cascade  Range,  775,  776,  779. 
Casco  Bay,  744. 
Cashel,  86. 
Caspian  Sea,  322,  341,  379-380,  387, 

391,  421,  422,  423,  424. 


Cassiquiari,  river,  823. 

Castile,  kingdom  of,  311. 

Castletown,  87. 

Catamarca,  province,  896. 

Catania,  282,  284,  285 ;  notice  of,  29 ' 

Cathkin  Peak,  677. 

Catorce,  782. 

Catskill  Mountains,  747. 

Cattegat,  130,  132. 

Cauca,  river,  857. 

—  state,  857. 

Caucasus,  mountains,  340,  341. 

—  Lieutenancy  of  the,  340-343. 
Caves,  Iv. 

Cawnpore,  481. 

Cayambi,  mountain,  863. 

Caymans,  the,  islands,  814. 

Cedar  Berg  Mountains,  669. 

Celebes.  596,  597,  612—613. 

Celts,  the,  29,  43,  87,  103. 

Cephalonia,  island,  366. 

Cerasus,  413. 

Cerro,  Mt.  (Hayti),  819. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  Iviii,  867,  871. 

Cettinye,  211,  363. 

Ceuta,  660. 

Cevennes,  mountains,  91. 

Ceylon,  501. 

—  chief  towns  and  notable  localities, 

509- 

—  climate,  502. 

—  government,  &c.,  508. 

—  manufactures,  trade,  &c.,  503. 

—  people  and  language,  503-504. 

—  physical  features,  501-502. 

—  position  and  extent,  501. 

—  religion,  504-508. 

—  vegetable  and  other  productions, 

502-503. 
Chacim,  315. 
Chad,  lake,  623,  664,  666. 
Chaleur  Bay,  722. 
Chalk,  li. 
Challenger    (exploring    ship),   Ixvi, 

Ixxi,  Ixxii,  Ixxviii. 
Chamba,  484. 
Chambeze,  river,  622. 
Champa,  533. 
Champas,  the,  535. 
Champion  Bay,  938,  939. 
Champlain,  lake,  744. 
Chanchowfoo,  565;  notice  of,  567. 
|    Chandernagore,  498. 
Chandur  Range,  mountains,  436. 
Channel  Islands,  the,  87-88. 
Chantibun  Hills,  519. 
Chapala,  lake,  782. 
Chapo,  lake,  884. 
Charleston,  763. 
Charlotte  Amalie,  818. 
Charlotte  Town  (Pr.  Ed.  I^ld.),  725. 
Charolais,  mountains,  91. 
Charters  Towers,  932. 
Chatham  Islands,  945. 
Chatterpur,  473. 
Chaves,  valley  of,  313. 
Chechenzes,  the,  342. 
Chefoo,  552. 

—  convention  of,  580. 
Chemnitz,  notice  of,  188. 
Chenab,  river,  481. 

—  gorge  of,  xxxi. 
Cheops,  640. 
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Cher,  river,  92. 

Cherokees,  the,  775. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  758: 

Cheviot  Hills,  the,  50. 

Cheyenne,  772. 

Cheyennes,  the,  775. 

Chicago,  741;  notice  of,  753-754;  925. 

—  tides  at,  Ixiii. 
Chicama,  876. 
Chickasaws,  the,  775. 
Chiem,  lake,  189. 
Chignecto  Bay,  tides  in,  Ixiii. 
Chile,  882. 

—  chief  towns,  889. 

—  climate,  884. 

—  commerce   and   communications, 

887. 

—  divisions  (table  of  areas,  &c  )-,  882. 

—  earthquakes  in,  883. 

—  government,  888. 

—  minerals,  886. 

—  people,  &c. ,  887. 

—  physical  features,  883. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  884. 

—  situation  and  dimensions,  882. 

—  vegetation  and  agriculture,  884. 

—  zoology,  886. 
Chilka,  lake,  438,  477. 
Chilian,  883,  889. 

Chi  oe,  island,  826,  883. 
Chimbo,  river,  864. 
Chimborazo,  mountain,  863. 

—  province,  862. 

China,  Great  Plain  of,  540. 
China,  Great  Wall  of,  538. 

—  Proper,  538. 

chief  towns,  565-569; 

climate,  542-543. 

commerce  and  communications, 

551-553- 
customs,  manners,  dress,  &c., 

561-563. 
government  and  defence,  &c., 

563-565. 

—  —  historical  sketch,  569-570. 
manufactures,  550-551. 

—  mineralogy,  549-550. 

money,  weights,  and  measures, 

553-554- 

—  people,  language,  and  educa- 
tion, 554-556. 

physical  features,  539-541. 

—  position,    population,    and   ex- 
tent, 538-539. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c. ), 
538- 

religion,  556-561. 

rivers  and  lakes,  541-542. 

—  vegetation  and  agriculture,  543- 
548. 

—  zoology,  548-549. 
Chincha  Islands,  872. 

Chinese,  the,  554-556,  601,  606,  609, 
728,  737,  778,  779,  808-809,  874, 
919,  923,  933,  937. 

Chinese  Empire,  the,  537. 

—  Sea,  379. 
Chingtoofoo,  568,  569. 
Chinkiang,  552. 
Chio,  island  of,  406. 
Chippewa  Indians,  753. 
Chiquimula,  797. 
Chiriguanos,  the,  898. 


Chiriqui,  volcano,  857. 

Choco  (platinum  mine),  859. 

Choctaws,  the,  775. 

Cholula,  790. 

Chookiang,  river,  566. 

Chowyang,  568. 

Christchurch,  947;  notice  of,  952 

Christiania,  144,  145,  146 ;  notice  of, 

148. 
Christianity,  385,  386. 

—  in  China,  560-561. 
Christianshavn,  136. 
Christianssand,  145,  146. 
Christmas  Harbour,  968. 
Chukchis,  n,  385,  396. 
Chungkingfoo,  568,  569. 
Chuquisaca,  881. 
Chusan,  island,  539. 

Chutia  Nagpur  Mahals,  478,  489. 

Cibao,  Mt.,  818. 

Cincinnati,  734,  741;  notice  of,  751. 

Circassians,  342,  350. 

Cirencester,  37. 

Cisleithan  Provinces  of  Austria,  230- 

252. 

Citharon,  peak  of,  365. 
Clarence  Bay,  664. 

—  Peak,  663. 

—  Strait,  911. 
Clays,  li. 

—  deep  sea,  Ixxii. 

Clermont  (Frame),  Bridge  of,  Ivi. 

—  (Austral. )  gold  fields,  933. 
Cleveland  (U.  S.),  751,  741. 
Climate,  xcvi. 

Clouds,  cvt 

Clutha,  river,  945. 

Clyde,  river,  70. 

Coal,  li,  Hi. 

Coanza,  river,  667. 

Coast-line,  xxiv. 

Coast  Range,  775,  776,  777,  780. 

Coblenz,  178. 

Coburg,  town  of,  209. 

Coca,  river,  862. 

Cochabamba,  881. 

Cochin,  495. 

Cochin-China,  French,  530-532. 

—  Proper,  533. 
Cockburn  Island,  18. 
Codex  Argenteus,  157. 
Coimbra,  315,  316. 
Coire,  258. 
Cojedes,  852. 

Collegio  della  Sapienza,  the,  285. 

Collier  Bay,  938. 

Cologne,  167,  171;  notice  of,  180-181. 

Colombia,  United  States  of,  856-861. 

Colombo,  502;  notice  of,  509. 

Colon.     See  Aspinwall. 

Colonna,  cape,  414. 

Colorado  ( Arg.  Conf. ),  river,  893, 896. 

—  (U.S.),  river,  705-706,  766. 

—  state,  772-773. 
Colo  vane,  571. 

Columbia,  river  (U.  S.),  Hi,  705—706, 

775,  779- 

—  town,  763. 

Columbia,  District  of,  758-759. 
Columbus,  town,  751. 
Comanches,  the,  775. 
Como,  lake,  xl,  278. 
Comoro  Islands,  693,  696-697. 
Compass  Berg,  mountain,  669. 


Concepcion  (Chile),  887;  notice  of 

889. 

Concord,  744. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  171. 
Confucius,  558-559. 
Congo,   river,  xxxvi,   62.1^-622,   667 

668,  688. 

Coniston,  lake,  50. 
Conn,  Lough,  81. 
Connecticut,  state,  747. 

—  Reserve,  751. 

—  Valley,  745. 

Constance,  lake,  Ixv,  193,  198,  235. 

261. 

Constantine,  650,  653;  notice  of,  655. 
Constantinople,  330,  346,  347;  notice 

of,  352-354,  375. 
Continents,  mean  height  of,  xxvii 

—  relative  permanence  of,  xxii-xxiii. 
Cook  Islands,  963,  964. 

Cook,  Mt.,  945. 

Cook's  Strait,  944. 

Cooper  Creek,  911. 

Copan,  796. 

Copenhagen,  132,  133,  134;  notice  of, 

135-136. 
Copts,  637,  691. 
Coquet,  river,  52. 
Coquimbo,  887. 
Cora,  414. 
Coral  Reefs,  xliii. 

—  - —  Darwin's  theory  of,  xliv. 
—  J.  Murray's  theory  of,  xliv. 

Corangamite,  lake,  xliii,  922. 
Corbieres,  mountains,  91. 
Cordoba,  province  (Arg.  Con.),  890, 
896. 

—  town  (Arg.  Con.),  898;  notice  of, 

899. 

Cordoba,  Sierra  de,  mountains,  892. 
Cordova  or  Cordoba  (Spain),  309. 
Corea,  582-583. 
Corfu,  island,  369. 

—  town,  367,  368,  371. 

Cork,  town,  38;  notice  of,  85-86. 

Corrib,  Lough,  80. 

Corrientes,  892. 

Corsica,  island,  91, 95,  97, 99, 103,277. 

Cortes,  the,  306. 

—  Geraes,  the,  317. 
Cos,  island,  406. 

Costa  Rica,  798-799,  857. 
Cotacachi,  mountain,  863. 
Cote  d'Or,  mountains,  91. 
Coteau  de  Prairies,  771. 

—  du  Missouri,  771. 
Cotopaxi,  volcano,  863. 
Cotswold  Hills,  the,  50. 
Cotyaeum,  411. 
Counter-currents,  Ixxxi. 
Cove,  lake,  746. 
Coventry,  38. 
Covilhao,  315. 
Covington,  761. 
Coyor,  876. 

Cracow,  225,  248;  notice  of,  249,  326. 
Cradle  Mountain,  940. 
Creeks,  the,  775. 
Creoles,  702,  794. 

—  Mexican,  786. 

Crete,  island,  345,  346,  349,  354.  355. 

369. 

Cretinism,  238. 
Creuzot,  100. 
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Crevasses,  cii. 
Crimea,  321,  325. 

—  Tatar,  Khanate  of,  339. 
Croatia,  255. 

—  and  Slavonia,  256-258. 
Crozet  Islands,  968. 
Crust  of  the  Earth,  xlvi. 
Ctesiphon,  413. 

Cuba,  808-810. 
Cuenga  (Ecuad.),  862,  863. 
Cullin,  Lough,  81. 
Culloden  Moor,  68. 
Cumana,  852. 
Cumbal,  volcano,  857. 
Cumbre  de  Mulahacem  (Sp.),  moun- 
tain, 297. 
Cumbria,  76. 

Cumbrian  Range,  the,  50. 
Cumino,  island  of,  373. 
Cundinamarca,  857. 
Curacao,  island,  817. 
Curg,  469. 
Currents,  Equatorial,  Ixxx. 

—  indraught,  Ixxxi. 

—  in  inland  seas,  Ixxxii. 

—  marine,  Ixviii,  IxxviiL 

as  affecting  temperature,  Ixxxii. 

Curumba,  833. 

Cutch,  497-498. 

Cuxhaven,  216. 

Cuyaba,  833. 

Cuzco,  866,  867;  notice  of,  875,  876. 

Cyclades,  the,  369. 

Cyclones,  Ixxxix. 

Cyprus,  369,  374-375- 

Czechs,  the,  166,  245,  247,  250. 

Czernowitz,  223,  225;  notice  of,  250. 

D. 

Dacca,  478. 

Dachsberg,  233. 

Dachstein,  mountain,  232. 

Dacia,  228,  354-355- 

Dahomey,  662,  663. 

Dakaits,  the,  465. 

Dakota,  771. 

Dal,  the  rivers,  152. 

Dalmatia,  241-243. 

Daman,  498. 

Damara  Land,  668. 

Damascus,  405,  411. 

Damster-Diep  Canal,  the,  123. 

Dang-Trong.        See    Cochin-China 

Proper. 
Danish  Dominions  (table  of  areas, 

&c.),  137. 

Dannemora,  iron-mines  of,  133. 
Danneskjold  Canal,  the,  132 
Danube,   river,   162,   174.   189,    193, 

218,  230,  237,  246,  251,  252,  254, 

256,  260,  261,  356,  358,  359,  361. 
Danzig,  167;  notice  of,  182. 
Dar-es-Salam,  688. 
Darfur,  645 

Darien  (U.  S.),  town,  763.. 
Darling,  river,  910,  926. 
— •  Downs,  931. 

—  Range,  mountains,  938. 
Darmstadt,  200. 
Dartmoor  Forest,  51. 
Darvaz,  400. 


Date,  change  of,  xv. 
Daulagiri,  mountain,  499. 
Daulatabad,  474. 
Davenport,  771. 
Day,  xi. 

—  and  Night,  xiv. 

Dead  Sea,  xxxix,  xli,  xlii,  xliii,  415. 

Debatable  Land,  65. 

Debreczin,  255. 

Deccan,  the,  436. 

Declination  of  magnetic  needle,  Ivi. 

Dee  (northern),  river,  69. 

—  (southern),  70,  71. 
Deir,  Cape,  656. 
Delagoa  Bay,  687. 
Delaware,  757-758. 

—  river,  750,  758. 
Delawares,  the,  775. 
Delfshaveu,  123. 
Delft,  125. 
Delfzijl,  123. 
Delhi,  484. 
Deltas,  xxxvi. 

—  submarine,  xxxvii. 
Demavend,  ml.,  422. 
Dembea,  lake.     See  Tsaua. 

—  plain  of,  689. 
Demerara,  province,  850. 
Dendera,  640. 
Deniliquin,  928. 
Denkas,  the,  644. 
Denmark,  129. 

—  chief  towns,  135-136. 

—  climate,  130,  131. 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  137. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

132. 

—  fisheries,  132. 

—  European  dependencies,  137. 

—  government  and  defence,  134—135. 

—  historical  sketch,  136-137. 

—  language  of,  134. 

—  manufactures,  131-132. 

—  money,  weights,  &c.,  132,  133. 

—  people,  133-134- 

—  physical  features,  130. 

—  political  divisions,  129-130. 

—  position  and  extent,  129. 

—  productions,  131. 

—  religion  and  education,  133. 

—  table  of  areas,  &c.,  130. 

—  woods,  131. 
Denudation,  xxx. 

—  by  changes  of  temperature,  xciv. 

—  by  dry  friction,  xciv. 

—  by  frost,  c. 

—  by  ice,  ciii,  cv. 

—  by  rivers,  xxxi. 

—  by      springs      and      percolating 

water,  Iv. 

—  by  winds,  xciii. 

—  plain  of  marine,  Ixx. 
Denver  City,  773. 
Deposits,  submarine,  Ixxi. 
Derag,  Ben,  68. 
Derbent,  341. 

Derg,  Lough,  81. 
Derwent,  river  (Tasm.),  940. 

—  Water,  50. 
Des  Moines,  771. 
Desertas,  islets  of  the,  319. 
Deserts,  xxix. 
Desirade,  island,  816. 
Despoblado,  the.   See  Punaof  Jujuy. 


Dessau,  town  of,  210. 
Detmold,  211. 
Detroit,  752,  741. 
Deveron.     See  Dovern. 
Devil's  Bit,  mountains,  78. 
Devonian  Range,  the,  51. 
Dew-point,  cvi. 
Dewsbury,  37,  62. 
Diablo,  Mt.,  777. 
Diamantina  River,  911,  932. 
Diamantino,  dist.,  834. 
Diarbekir,  410,  408. 
Diatom  earth,  lii. 
Diatomacean  ooze,  Ixxii. 
Didwana,  lake,  438. 
Diemel,  river,  211. 
Dijon,  109. 
Dilwara,  471. 
Dinant,  marble  of,  114. 
Dinding,  510-511. 
Dip  of  magnetic  needle,  Ivi. 
Discovery  (exploring  ship),  5. 
Dividing  Range  (Viet.),  921. 

(N.  S.  Wales),  926. 

Dnieper,  river,  xxxvii,  326. 
Dniester,  river,  218,  248,  250. 
Dobrudsha,  the,  356. 
Doce,  river,  832. 
Dogger  Bank,  39. 
Dolinas  of  Carniola,  239. 
Dollart,  the,  bay,  122,  123. 
Dolphin  Rise,  Ixx. 
Domes,  the,  mountains,  91. 
Don  Cossacks,  332. 
Don,  river  (Rus.),  326. 

(Scot.),  70. 

Donetz,  river,  326. 

Dor,  the,  644. 

Dordogne,  river,  92. 

Dorpat,  331. 

Dortrecht,  122. 

Douglas,  87. 

Douro,  river,  298. 

Dover  (U.  S.),  758. 

Dovern  or  Deveron,  river,  70. 

Dovre  Fjeld,  141,  152. 

Downs,  xcv. 

Drakenberg  Mountains.     See  Kath- 

lamba  Mountains. 
Drakenstein  Mountains,  669. 
Drammen,  river.     See  Hallingdal. 
—  town,  145;  notice  of,  148. 
Drau.     See  Drave. 
Drave,  river,  218,  237,  257. 
Dreiherrenspitze,  mountain,  233. 
Dresden,  160,   167,   185 ;   notice  of, 

186-187. 
Drift-ice,  2. 
Drin,  river,  344. 
Drogheda,  86. 
Dr6me,  river,  93. 
Druses,  409. 
Duars,  the,  501. 
Dublin,  38;  notice  of,  84. 
Dubuque,  771. 
Dulce,  Rio,  river,  8gr. 
Dumaresq,  river,  926. 
Dundee,  38;  notice  ofj  75. 
Dunedin,  947,  951;  notice  of,  952. 
Dunfermline,  38. 
Dunkirk,  101. 
Durance,  river,  93. 
Duranis,  the,  431. 
Durazno,  904. 
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Durban,  680,  681. 
Dusseldorf,  181,  177. 
Dyaks,  600,  606. 
Dych-tau,  peak  of,  340. 
Dykes,  xxxii. 
Dyoor,  the,  644. 
Dzoongaria,  575-576. 


E. 

Earn,  Loch,  71. 

Earth,  condition  of  interior,  xlvi. 

—  figure  of,  xiii. 
Earthquakes,  xxxv. 
Earth's  core  or  nucleus,  xlvi. 

—  crust,  xlvi. 
East  Indies,  124. 

—  Main,  729. 
Easter  Island,  964. 
Eastern  Archipelago,  596. 
climate,  597-598. 

Dutch  possessions  in  the,  602. 

general     characteristics,    596- 

597- 

government,  &c.,  602-603. 

islands  of  ;  table  of  areas,  &c.), 

596. 

people,  599—602. 

productions,  598-599. 

Eastern  Ghats,  436-437. 
Ebro,  river,  xxxvii,  298. 
Eccentricity  of  earth's  orbit,  xvi,  xx— 

xxi,  civ-cv. 
Echmiadzin,  408. 
Echo,  river,  761. 
Echuca,  928. 
Ecliptic,  the,  xvi. 
tecuador,  861-865. 
Ed-Debai'a,  lake,  657. 
Eden,  valley  of  the,  52. 
Eder,  river,  211. 
Edfoo,  640. 

Edinburgh,  39,  43;  notice  of,  73-74 
Eger,  river,  243,  244. 

—  town,  246. 
Egmont,  Mt.,  944. 
Egypt.  630. 

—  chief  towns,  637-639. 

—  climate,  633. 

—  commerce  and   communications, 

635-636. 

—  divisions,  632-633. 

—  geology  and  mineralogy,  633. 

—  government,  revenue,  &c.,  637. 

—  historical  sketch  and  remains  of 

antiquity,  639-641. 

—  manufactures,  635. 

—  people,  636-637. 

—  physical  features,  630-633. 

—  vegetation  and  agriculture,  633- 

635- 

—  zoology,  635. 
Eifelgebirge,  mountains,  173. 
Eira  (exploring  ship),  17. 
Eisenach,  notice  of,  204,  206. 
Eisenberg,  210. 

Elba,  Isle  of,  281. 

Elbe,  river,  1 62, 184, 189,201,206,215, 

216,  218,  243. 
Elberfeld,  181. 
Elbeuf,  loo. 

Elbruz,  mountain,  340,  342. 
Elburz  Mountains,  422. 


Elevation,  changes  of,  xxiii— xxiv. 
El  Gharnis,  Salt-marsh  of,  647. 
El-Hasa,  414. 

El-Kebir,  Salt-marsh  of,  647. 
Ellice  Islands,  964. 
Ellichpur,  469. 
Ello,  river,  611. 
Ellora,  cave  of,  456. 
El  Obeid,  644. 
Elsinore,  132. 
Elster,  river,  212. 
Elton,  lake,  xli,  xliii,  322. 
Elu  language,  385. 
El  Wad,  Oasis  of,  651. 
Embomma.     See  Boma. 
Emil,  river,  575-576. 
Ems,  river,  120,  122,  211. 
Encounter  Bay,  910. 
Engadine,  district,  236. 
England  and  Wales,  48. 
boundaries   and    configura- 
tion, 48-49. 
chief  towns,  58-64. 

—  counties  (table  of  areas,  &c.), 

49- 

divisions,  49. 

extent,  48-49. 

geology  and  minerals,  56-58. 

historical  sketch,  64. 

mountains,  50-51. 

• —  physical  features,  50-51. 

—  valleys,  plains,   and  rivers, 
52-56. 

English  Channel,  20,  33. 

—  Pale,  the,  87. 
Enkhuizen,  121. 
Enns,  river,  229,  230. 
Enriquillo,  lake,  818. 
Ensenada,  899. 

Entre  Rios,  plain  of,  892. 

Patagonian,  896. 

Enzella,  425. 
Eozoon,  1,  707. 
Ephesus,  413. 
Epirus,  355. 
Equator,  xi. 

—  magnetic,  Ivii. 
Equinoxes,  xvii. 

—  precession  of,  xxi. 
Erebus,  Mt.,  18. 
Ericht,  Loch,  71. 

Erie,  lake,  706,  715,  720,  751. 

Erie  Canal,  the,  749. 

Erigal,  Mt.,  78. 

Erlangen,  166. 

Erne,  Lough,  80. 

Er-Rif,  mountain,  656. 

Erzerum,  410-424. 

Erzgebirge,  the,  mountains,  159, 183- 

184,  243. 

Escaut,  river.     See  Schelde. 
Escurial,  palace  of,  307. 
Esmeralda,  lake,  884. 

—  town,  822. 
Esmeraldas,  province,  862. 

—  Rio,  river,  863. 

Espinhago,  Serra  do,  mountains,  621, 

631. 

Esquimalt,  728. 

Esquimaux  or  Eskimo,  10-13,  730. 
Essequibo,  province,  850. 
Esthonia,  159. 
Estremoz,  315. 
Eszek,  257. 


Etesian  Winds,  Ixxxix. 

Etive,  Loch,  xl. 

Etna,  Mt.,  278. 

Etsch,  river,  235,  277. 

Euho,  river,  542. 

Euphrates,  river,  402,  404,  412,  415, 

4". 

Eurasians,  504. 
Eure,  river,  92. 
Europe,  19. 

—  boundaries  and  configuration,  19. 

—  climate,  27—28. 

• —  coast-line  of,  xxiv. 

—  dimensions,  19-20. 

—  ethnography  and  language,  28-30 

—  geology  and  mineralogy,  25-27. 

—  historical  sketch,  30-31. 

—  mean  height  of,  xxvii. 

—  mountains,  21-24. 

—  plains,  24. 

—  political  divisions  (tables  of  areas 

&c.),  32. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  24-25. 

—  seas,  20-21. 

—  vegetation,  28. 

—  zoology,  28. 
Eutin,  lake,  203. 
Everest,  Mt. ,  xxx,  499. 
Everglades,  the,  764. 
Evora,  316. 

Exeter,  the  vale  of,  53. 
Eyafiord,  140. 
Eyre,  lake,  911. 
Eyriksjokull,  138. 

F. 

Fachan,  568. 

Fady,  636,  951. 

Fairweather,  Mt.,  779. 

Fakirs,  455. 

Falashas,  691. 

Falcon,  852. 

Falkland  Islands,  907. 

Falmouth  (Jam.),  813. 

Falun,  153. 

Famagosta,  374. 

Famatina,  Sierra,  mountains,  892. 

Famund,  lake,  152. 

Fan,  the,  628,  662. 

Fanning,  island,  47,  964. 

Farewell,  Cape,  7. 

Faro,  315. 

Faroe  Islands,  the,  Ixx,  137;  account 

of,  140;  149. 
Farsistan,  429. 
Fasher,  645. 

Faucilles  Mountains,  the,  91. 
Faults,  xlvii. 
Fayoum,  valley  of,  631. 
Feldberg,  mountain,  198. 
Fellahs,  418,  636. 
Fellatahs.     See  Foulbehs. 
Fen  Country,  the,  54. 
Ferlach,  238. 
Fernando  Po,  island,  663. 
Ferrara,  277,  285. 
Ferro,  meridian  of,  xii. 
Fetishism,  662,  667. 
Fez,  660,  657,  658. 
Fezzan,  646,  647. 
Fichtelberg,  mountain,  184. 
Fichtelgebirge,  mountains,  159,  189. 
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Figueira,  315. 

Fiji  Islands,  957,  959-962. 

Findhorn,  river,  70. 

Fingoes,  the,  672,  675,  677. 

Finland,  158,  320,  324,  340. 

Finmark,  144,  145. 

Finns,  the,  29,  30,  156,  324,  331. 

Finsterberg,  mountain,  206. 

Fiords,  xxiv. 

—  origin  of,  cv. 
Firn,  ci. 
Fittau,  185. 

Fitzroy,  river,  930,  938. 

Fiumara,  river,  258. 

Fiume,  town  of,  258. 

Flavia  Caesariensis,  64. 

Flemish  race,  the,  117. 

Floes,  2,  3. 

Florence,  282, 283;  notice  of,  291-292. 

Flores,  597. 

Florida,  764-765. 

—  Channel,  811. 
Floris,  614. 
Fly,  river,  956. 
Fo,  560. 

Fohn,  the  Greenland,  7. 

—  the  Swiss,  264. 
Folkething,  the,  134-135. 
Fonseca,  gulf,  791,  794,  796. 
Foochow,  552,  568. 
Formosa,  538. 

Fort  Yukon,  780. 
Forth,  river,  69. 
Fossils,  use  of,  xlviii. 
Foulbehs,  628,  662,  665. 
Foveaux  Strait,  945. 
Foyle,  river,  80,  86. 
France,  88. 

—  agriculture,  95-97. 

—  chief  towns,  105-109. 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  no. 

—  climate,  95. 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  101-102. 

—  density  and   rate   of  increase   of 

population,  103-104. 

—  departments  (table  of  areas,  &c. ), 

89. 

—  fisheries,  100. 

—  forests,  97-98. 

—  geology,  94-95. 

—  government  and  defence,  104. 

—  historical  sketch,  109-110. 

—  manufactures,  99-100. 

—  means  of  communication,  100-101. 

—  minerals,  98-99. 

—  money,  weights,and  measures,  102. 

—  old  provinces,  90-91. 

—  people,  103-104. 

—  physical  features,  91-92. 

—  political  divisions,  89. 

—  position  and  extent,  88-89. 

—  religion  and  education,  102-103. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  92-94. 

—  table  showing  historical  develop- 

ment of,  no. 

Francisco,  Rio,  river,  832. 
Franconian  Forest,  213. 

—  Jura,  range,  the,  189,  193. 

—  Mountains,  744. 
Frankenwald  Hills,  the,  189. 
Frankfort  (U.  S.},  761. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,   167 ;  notice 

of,  tSi,  183. 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  180. 


Franks,  the,  103. 

Franz  Josef  Land,  5,  8,  17. 

Fraser,  river,  705-706,  728. 

Fraserburgh,  39. 

Fray  Bentos,  904. 

Frederick  Henry  Island,  954. 

Fredericton,  723. 

Free  towns  of  Germany,  214-216. 

Free  Town  (W.  Africa),  663. 

Freezing  of  water, xcix  ;of  sea- water,  2. 

Freiberg,  186. 

Freiburg.  SeeFreiburg-im-Breisgau. 

Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  166,  199. 

Fremantle,  940. 

Fremont's  Basin,  704,  773,  774. 

Frigid  zones,  xvii,  xcvi,  xcviii. 

Fringing  reef,  xliv. 

Frio,  cape,  666. 

Frisian  language,  the,  125. 

Friuli,  duchy  of,  239,  240. 

Frost  as  a  denuding  agent,  c. 

Frost-smoke,  17. 

Froward,  cape,  893. 

Fumarole,  xxxiv. 

Funchal,  319. 

Fundy  Bay,  722,  723. 

tides  in,  Ixiii. 

Funj,  the,  643,  644. 
Fur,  the,  645. 
Fiirth,  190. 

Fusiyama,  Peak  of,  584. 
Fyen,  island,  129,  131. 

G. 

Gabes,  isthmus  of,  647. 
Gablonz,  244. 
Gaboon,  river,  661,  662. 
Gail,  valley  of,  238. 
Galapagos,  islands,  862,  864. 
Galashiels,  38. 
Galata,  353. 
Galatz,  359,  357. 
Galdhoepig,  mountain,  142. 
Galekas.     See  Amaxosa. 
Galicia,  247—250. 
Gallas,  the,  628,  686,  690. 
Gallia  Belgica,  109,  127,  273. 

—  Lugdunensis,  109. 

—  Narbonensis,  109. 
Galveston,  767. 
Galway,  town,  86. 
Gambia,  river,  660. 
Gambler,  islands,  963. 
Gandamak,  treaty  of,  47,  429. 
Ganges,  river,  437,  475,  477,  478,  479. 

—  delta  of,  xxxvii. 
Ganges  Canal,  480. 
Card,  river,  93. 
Garda,  lake,  235,  278. 
Garigliano,  river,  277. 
Garo  Hills,  438,  489. 
Garonne,  basin  of  the,  92. 
Gartok,  580. 

Garua,  869. 
Garwhal,  481. 
Gastein,  baths  of,  235. 
Gauchos,  895,  902,  903. 
Gauhati,  490. 

Gaurisankar.     See  Everest,  Mt. 
Gauritz,  river,  671. 
Gawalgarh  range,  436. 
Gaya,  478. 


Gazelle  (exploring  ship),  Ixviii,  Ixxi. 
Geelong,  925. 
Geelvink  Bay,  954. 
Gefleborg,  154. 
Geiranger  Fjord,  the,  143. 
Gellivara,  iron  mountain  of,  153. 
Genargentu,  peak  of,  277. 
Geneva,  261,  267,  268;  notice  of,  271- 
272. 

—  lake  of,  Ixv,  261. 

Genoa,  282,  284,  285;  notice  of,  292. 

—  gulf  of,  275. 

Georgetown  (U.  S.),  758,  759,  763. 

—  (Gui.),  851- 
Georgia  (Cauc.),  429. 
-  (U.  S.),  763- 
Gera,  213. 

Geraldton.     See  Port  Geraldton. 
Gerlsdorf  Peak,  251. 
German  Duchies,  207-210. 
German  Empire,  159. 

agricultural  products,  161. 

climate,  vegetation,  and  zool 

ogy,  160-162. 
—  commerce  and  shipping,   163- 

164. 

• constitution,  167-169. 

—  Diets  of  Legislative  Assemblies 

of  the  separate  states,  169-170. 

historical  sketch,  170-172. 

manufactures,  162. 

means  of  communication,  162- 

163. 

minerals,  162. 

money,  weights,  and  measures, 

164. 

people,  166-167. 

physical  features,  159-160. 

political  divisions,  159,  160. 

position  and  extent,  159. 

religion  and  education,  164-166. 

states  (table  of  areas,  &c. ),  160. 

German  Grand-duchies,  198-205. 
German  Ocean,  20,  33,  152,  173,  174. 

See  North  Sea. 
German  Principalities,  210-213. 

—  race,  the,  166. 
Germania  Prima,  197. 
Germanic  Confederation,  128,  172. 
Germany,  emigration  from,  167. 
Gers,  river,  92. 

Geysers,  xxxiii,  138. 

• —  Bunsen's  theory  of,  xxxiii. 

Ghadames,  666. 

Ghats,  mountains,  469. 

Ghazni,  432. 

Ghent,  116;  notice  of,  118. 

Ghilzais,  the,  431. 

Ghir,  Cape,  656. 

Ghurkas,  500. 

Giant's  Causeway,  79. 

Gibraltar,  300,  301,  371-373. 

—  the  Strait  of,  20. 
Giessen,  166. 
Gigante,  mountain,  892. 
Gilbert  Islands,  964. 
Gilolo,  597. 

Gizeh,  640. 

Glacial  drift,  civ. 

Glacier-motion,  theories  of,  cii-ciii. 

Glacier-snow,  ci. 

Glaciers,  c-ciii;  of  Greenland,  c,  cii; 
of  the  Alps,  ci,  cii ;  of  the  Cau- 
casus, ci. 
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Glasgow,  39,  43;  notice  of,  74-75. 
Glitretind,  mountain,  142. 
Globigerina,  1,  li. 

—  ooze,  Ixxii. 
Glommen,  river,  143. 
Goa,  498. 

Goajira  territory,  857. 

Goat  Island,  706. 

Gobi,  Desert  of,  573,  574,  579. 

Godavari,  river,  438,  473,  488,  493. 

Goisern,  233. 

Gokcha,  lake,  341. 

Gold  Coast,  the,  663. 

Golden  Bull,  the,  171. 

—  Gate,  the,  778. 

—  Horn,  353. 
Goletta,  649,  648. 
Gomul  Pass,  the,  430. 
Gondar,  692. 
Gondokoro,  644. 
Gonds,  the,  450,  488 
Goro,  island,  959. 
Gorz,  223,  240. 

—  and  Gradiska,  county  of,  240-241. 
Goschenen,  268. 

Gota,  river,  152. 

Gota-elf,  river,  158. 

Gotaland,  158. 

Gotha,  town  of,  209. 

Gothenburg  or  Goteborg,  152,   154, 

156;  notice  of,  158. 
Goths,  286. 

Gotland,  Isle  of,  152,  153,  157,  158. 
Gottingen,  166;  notice  of,  182. 
Gozo,  island  of,  373. 
Grafton  (N.  S.  Wales),  926. 
Graham's  Town,  676,  670. 
Grampian  Mountains  (Australia], 92 1. 

—  (Scotland),  67,  68. 
Gran,  251. 
Gran  Chaco,  894,  896. 

—  Chimu,  876. 

Granada  (Spain),  309,  310,  304. 

—  (Cent.  Am.),  798. 

—  Moorish  Kingdom  of,  311. 
Grand  Canal,  the,  40. 

—  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  769,  774. 
Grand-lieu,  lake,  93. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  714. 
Grande  Terre,  island,  816. 
Grant  Land,  5. 
Graphite,  Hi. 
Graptolites,  1. 
Gratz,  225;  notice  of,  238. 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  910. 

—  Bear  Lake,  707. 
Great  Britain,  xxv. 

—  —  and  Ireland,  32. 

—  adjacent  dependencies,  87- 
88. 

—  agriculture,  34,  35. 
canals,  40. 

—  climate,  33,  34. 

—  colonies  and  dependencies, 
47- 

— -  —  dimensions,  33. 

distributionofpopulation,44. 

fisheries,  39. 

government    and     defence, 

45-46. 

manufactures,  37-39. 

means    of    communication, 

39-4°- 
minerals,  36. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pauper- 
ism, 45. 

—  people,  43. 

—  population,  43-44. 

—  position  and  configuration, 
32-33- 

—  postal  system,  40-41. 
railway  system,  39-40. 

religion     and      education, 

42-43- 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  46. 
roads,  40. 

—  trade  and  commerce,  41-42. 
Great  Comoro  Island,  697. 

—  Karroo  Plain,  669,  670. 

—  Kei  River,  669. 

—  Namaqua  Land,  668.. 

—  Pond,  lake,  730. 

—  Salt  Lake,  xlii,  707. 

—  Shoshonee  Falls,  the,  772. 

—  Slave  Lake,  707,  728. 
Greece,  363. 

—  chief  towns,  370,  371. 

—  climate,  366. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

367- 

—  geology  and  minerals,  366. 

—  government  and  defence,  368-370. 

—  manufactures,  &c.,  367. 

—  nomarchies  (table  of  areas,  &c.), 

364- 

—  money,   weights,   and   measures, 

367,  368. 

—  people,  368,  369. 

—  physical  features,  364,  365. 

—  political  divisions,  363,  364. 

—  position  and  extent,  363. 

—  religion  and  education,  368. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c.,  366, 

367- 

Greeks,  285,  286,  331,  407. 
Green  River,  761. 
Greenland,  xxiv,  5,  137. 

—  missions,  14. 
Greenock,  75-76. 
Greenwich,  meridian  of,  xii. 
Greifswald,  166. 

Greiz,  town  of,  213. 

Grenoble,  109. 

Grey  Ranges,  927. 

Greytown,  794,  798. 

Griqua  Land  East,  677. 

Griquas,  677. 

Groningen,  123,  125. 

Gross  Glockner,  mountain,  235. 

—  Venediger,  mountain,  233. 
Guadalajara,  788. 
Guadalquivir,  river,  298. 
Guadeloupe,  island,  816. 
Guadiana,  river,  298,  313. 
Guahan,  island,  965. 
Guajiro,  territory,  852. 
GualateTri,  volcano,  821,  867. 
Guanajuato,  785,  788. 
Guanches,  the,  311. 

Guapo  Bay,  815. 
Guaranis,  the,  898. 
Guardafui,  Cape,  684. 
Guarico,  852. 
Guatemala,  state,  795-796. 

—  town,  792,  794;  notice  of,  796. 
Guatemala  la  Antigua,  796. 
Guatos,  the,  844. 

Guayana,  852. 


Guayaquil,  863,  864,  865. 

—  gulf  of,  862. 
Guayas,  862. 

Guayra,  Salto  of,  cataract,  833. 
Guernsey,  island,  87. 
Guguan,  island,  964. 
Guiana,  848. 

—  general  description,  848-849. 

—  British,  849-851. 

—  Dutch,  851. 

—  French,  851-852. 
Guiania,  river,  823. 
Guines,  810. 
Gujarat,  497,  498. 
Gujaratis,  496. 
Gulf-stream,  Ixxxi. 
Gulf-weed,  Ixxiii. 

Gunong  Ledang.     See  Ophvr.  Mt. 
Guzman,  state,  852. 

—  Blanco,  state,  852,  855. 
Gwaliar,  473. 

Gympie,  933. 


H. 

Hacha,  Rio,  river,  859. 

Hadji,  418. 

Hadramaut,  414,  416. 

Hasmus.     See  Balkan. 

Hagen,  178. 

Hague,  The,  125;  notice  of,  127. 

Haidarabad,  province,  473-474. 

—  town,  notice  of,  474;  497. 
Haidas,  the,  728. 
Hainan,  538. 

Hainburg,  251. 

Hakka,  the,  556. 

Hakodade,  588,  593,  595. 

Halicarnassus,  413. 

Halicz,  duchy  of,  249. 

Halifax  (Eng.),  62. 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  723,  724. 

Halle,  166. 

Hallein,  234. 

Hallingdal,  river,  143. 

Hamadan,  428. 

Hambledon  Hills,  52. 

Hamburg,  163,  164,  167;  notice  of, 

215-216. 

Hamilton  (Ontario),  720. 
Hammada,  617,  646. 
Hammamet,  gulf,  647. 
Hamman  Meskhutine,  653. 
Hamoon,  swamp,  430. 
Hampton  Roads,  759. 
Hamun  Zurrah,  422.     See  Hamooi.. 
Hangchowfoo,  568. 
Hankow,  552,  568;  notice  of,  569. 
Hanna,  the,  246. 
Hanoi.     See  Kesho. 
Hanover,  province,  172,  183. 

—  town,  167;  notice  of,  182. 
Hanseatic  League,  214,  215,  216,  217. 
Hanyang,  583. 

Hardanger  Fjeld,  141. 
Hardwar,  437. 
Harlingen,  123. 
Harmattan,  the,  Ixxxix,  661. 
Harper's  Ferry,  758. 
Harran,  408. 
Harris,  island,  65. 
Harrisburg,  751. 
Hartford,  747. 
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Hartley.  N.  S.  Wales,  928. 

Harvard  University,  739. 

Harz,  mountains,  159,  173,  aoj. 

Hau-Haus,  952. 

Hauran,  405-409. 

Haussas,  the,  665. 

Havana,  810. 

Havre,  101;  notice  of,  107. 

Hawaii,  island,  965. 

Hawea,  lake,  945. 

Hawick,  38. 

Hawke's  Bay,  province,  943,  949. 

Hay,  928. 

Hayti,  island,  818-820. 

—  republic  of,  820. 
Hazareh,  the,  431. 
Heard  Island,  968. 
Hebrides,  islands,  65,  77,  149. 
Hecla,  Mount,  138. 
Heidelberg,  166;  notice  of,  199. 
Hejaz,  414. 

Hejra,  418. 
Helder,  the,  123. 
Helderberg  Mountains,  747. 
Helena  (U.  S.),  town,  772. 
HelgeS,  island,  143. 
Heligoland,  island,  88,  137. 
Heliopolis,  413. 
Helmund,  river,  430. 
Helsingborg,  153. 
Helsingfors,  341,  331. 
Helsingor.     See  Elsinore. 
Helvetia,  republic  of,  274. 
Hemispheres,  East  and  West,  xxv. 

—  North  and  South,  xxv. 
Herat,  424;  notice  of,  432. 
Herault,  river,  93. 
Herculaneum,  290. 
Hermannstadt,  224. 
Hermopolis,  371. 
Hernad,  252. 

Hervey  Islands.     See  Cook  Islands. 

Herzegovina,  351. 

Hesse,  Grand-duchy  of,  199-201. 

Hesse-Cassel,  183,  199,  201. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  183,  201. 

Hesse-Homburg,  199,  201. 

Hessleholm,  153. 

Hikwa,  lake,  619,  623. 

Hill  Tippera,  478-479. 

Hillah,  413,  412. 

Himalayas,  mountains,  xxx,  376-377, 

435,  475,  479,  481,  487,  499,  5°i, 

579- 

—  glaciers  of,  c. 

—  snow-line  of,  c. 
Hindkis,  431. 

Hindu   Kush,  mountains,  376,  400, 

429,  430,  433. 
Hindus,  450. 
Hindustan,  436. 
Hindustani,  451. 
Hinter-Rhein,  261. 
Hiogo,  588;  notice  of,  595. 
Hippurites,  1. 
Hispania  Baetica,  310. 

—  Tarraconensis,  310. 
Hjelmar,  152. 

Hoangho,  river,  541,  573,  579. 

—  slime  of,  Ixxii. 

Hobart  Town,  941,  942 ;  notice  of, 

943- 

Hoboken,  748. 
Hochnarr,  mountains,  233. 


Hochwald,  mountain,  173. 

Hohe  Tauern,  mountains,  233,  235. 

Hohenzollern,  183. 

Hokitika,  947. 

Hoklo,  the,  556. 

Hold-mezo-Vasarhely,  255. 

Holderness,  52. 

Holland,  173. 

Holstein,  183. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  170-171. 

—  Synod  of  Russia,  329-330. 
Hombori  Mountains,  664. 
Honda,  857,  858. 
Honduras,  republic,  796-797. 

—  British,  799-800 
Hongkiang,  river,  542. 
Hongkong,  570. 
Honolulu,  xvi,  966,  968. 
Hoochow,  568. 

Hood  Sound,  779. 
Hookow,  552. 
Hoorka,  river,  571. 
Horizons,  geological,  xlix. 
Hottentots,  628-629,  672,  673-674. 
Hovas,  the,  695. 
Huachipas,  Rio,  river,  891. 
Huallaga,  river,  867,  868,  872. 
Huamachuco,  876. 
Huancavelica,  866,  871. 
Huanuco,  866. 

—  Viejo,  876. 
Huddersfield,  62. 
Hudson  River,  748,  749. 
Hudson's  Straits,  716. 
Hue,  534,  536. 

Huerta,    Sierra   de    la,    mountains, 

894. 

Hugli,  river,  475. 
Hull,  63. 

Humber,  the,  river,  55. 
Hundsruck  Mountains,  173. 
Hungary,  kingdom  of,  251. 

—  chief  towns,  254—255. 

—  historical  sketch,  255. 

—  people,  253-254. 

—  physical  features,  251-252. 

—  productions,  &c.,  252-253. 
Hungary  Proper,  251.   • 
Huns,  255. 

Huron,  Lake,  706,  707,  715,  720. 
Hurricanes,  xcii. 
Hygrometers,  cvi. 
Hymettus,  peak  of,  365. 

I. 

Iberians,  the,  103,  305. 

Ibiapaba,  Serra,  mountains,  831. 

lea,  866. 

Icaque,  point,  815. 

Ice,  denudation  by,  c,  ciii,  cv. 

—  age,  the,  ciii. 
Ice-blink,  5. 
Ice-fields,  2,  3,  4. 
Icebergs,  2,  4. 
Iceland,  137,  149. 

—  climate  and  vegetation,  139. 

—  manufactures,  139. 

—  people  and  language,  139. 

—  physical  features,  137-138. 

—  position  and  extent,  137. 

—  towns,  139—140. 
Ichaboe  Islands,  668. 


Ichang,  552. 
Iconium,  411. 

—  Sultanate  of,  413. 
Ida,  Mt.,  345. 
Idaho,  732,  772. 
Iderwald,  mountain,  173. 
Idria,  239. 

Igloos,  12. 

Ijmuiden  Canal,  the,  124. 

Ijssel,  river,  120,  122. 

Hat,  426. 

Ilchi.     See  Khotan. 

Hi,  575,  576. 

Iliniza,  mountain,  863. 

Iliyat,     See  Hat 

Illampu,  mountain,  821,  877. 

Illawarra,  928. 

Illinois,  731,  753-754- 

Illyria,  171,  218. 

Illyrian  provinces,  239,  240. 

Illyricum,  240,  355. 

Illyricum-Dalmatia,  228. 

Ilmen,  lake,  322. 

Imbabura,  862. 

Inclination  of  magnetic  needle,  Ivi. 

Independencia  Bay,  871. 

Independent  Turkestan,  309-401. 

India,  general  article,  434. 

—  administration,  456-459. 

—  architecture  and  archaeological  re- 

mains, 455-456. 

—  climate,  439-441. 

—  commerce,  448-449. 

—  divisions  and  population,  435. 

—  education,  462-463. 

—  employments,  table  of,  451. 

—  geology,  438-439- 

—  historical  sketch,  466-468. 

—  irrigation,  443-444- 

—  land-revenue  and  tenure  of  land, 

459-461. 

—  manufactures,  445-447. 

—  means  of  communication,  447-448. 

—  money,    weights,   and   measures, 

449- 

—  people,  language,  &c.,  440-452. 

—  physical  features,  435-437. 

—  religions,  452-455. 

—  results  of  British  rule  in,  463-466. 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  459-462. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  437-438. 

—  subdivisions  (table  of  areas,  &c.  \ 

436. 

—  universities  of,  462-463. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c  ,  441- 

443- 

—  zoology,  444-445- 
India,  Central,  471-473. 

—  Central  Provinces,  487-489. 

—  French  possessions  in,  498. 

—  Holkar's  Dominions,  471,  472. 

—  North-west  Provinces,  479-481. 

—  Sindia's  Dominions,  471,  472. 
Indian  Ocean,  415,  417,  628. 
bed  of,  Ixxi. 

islands  in,  693. 

islands  in  South,  968. 

saltness  of,  Ixvii. 

—  temperature,  Ixxvii. 
tides  of,  Ixiii. 

—  Territory  (U.  S.),  732,  774-775- 
Indiana,  731,  751-752. 
Indianopolis,  752. 

Indians,  American,  701-703. 
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Indians,  North  American,  716-717, 
728,  729,  730,  736,  737,  775,  776, 
780,  785,  786,  794,  796,  797. 

—  South  American,  842-844. 
Indje,  river,  344. 

Indor,  473. 

Indraught  currents,  Ixxxi. 

Indre,  river,  92. 

Indus,  river,  437-438,  481,  579. 

Ingermanland,  159. 

Inirida,  river,  823. 

Inland  seas,  currents  in,  Ixxxii. 

Inn,  river,  233,  235,  261. 

Innsbruck  or  Innspruck,  225;  notice 

of,  236-23?. 
Innviertel,  233. 
Inshan  Range,  573. 
Interglacial  beds,  cv. 
Interlaken,  271. 
Inuas,  13,  386. 
Inverness,  38;  notice  of,  76. 
Ionian  Sea,  344. 
Iowa,  770-771. 
Ipsambool,  642. 
Ipswich  (Queensland),  934. 
Iquique,  872,  873;  notice  of,  875. 
Irak  Arabi,  404-405. 
Iran  plateau,  403. 
Iranian  language,  384. 
Irawadi,  river,  437,  491,  511,  512,  516, 

5i3,  579- 
Ireland,  77. 

—  agriculture,  83-84. 

—  chief  towns,  84-86. 

—  counties  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  78. 

—  divisions,  77. 

• —  geology  and  minerals,  81-83. 

—  historical  sketch,  86-87. 

—  physical  features,  78. 

—  position  and  dimensions,  77. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  79-81. 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  84. 
Irish  Sea,  20. 

Irkutsk,  397. 

Iron  Gate,  the,  251. 

Iron  Mountains,  762. 

Irtish,  river,  388,  389,  573,  575. 

Isakcha,  358. 

Ischl,  233. 

Isere,  river,  93. 

Iserlohn,  178. 

Ishim,  Steppe  of,  388,  389. 

Islam.     See  Mohammedanism. 

Islands,  continental,  xliii. 

—  oceanic,  xliii. 

—  of  volcanic  origin,  xliii. 
Islay,  island  of,  65. 

Isle  aux  Chiens,  730-731. 

—  of  France.     See  Mauritius. 
Isonzo,  river,  239,  240. 
Isothermal  lines,  xcviii. 
Ispahan,  428,  425. 

Issa,  327. 

Issyk-Kul,  river,  395. 

Istampoli,  352. 

Istria,  margraviate  of,  240-241. 

Itacolumi,  mountain,  831. 

Italy,  274. 

—  chief  towns,  289-294. 

—  climate,  278-279. 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  283-284. 

—  constitution  and  government,  287- 

289. 

—  fisheries,  283. 


Italy,  geology,  278. 

—  historical  sketch,  294-296. 

—  manufactures,  &c.,  282—283. 

—  means  of  communication,  283. 

—  minerals,  281—282. 

—  northern  and  middle,  171. 

—  people,  285-287. 

—  physical  features,  275-277. 

—  political  divisions,  275. 

—  position  and  extent,  274—275. 

—  provinces  and  departments  (table 

of  areas,  &c.),  276. 

—  religion  and  education,  284-285. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  277-278. 

—  vegetation  and  agriculture,  &c., 

279-281. 

Itapicuru,  river,  832. 
Itatiaiossu,  mountain,  831. 
Ithaca,  island,  366. 
Iviza,  island,  301. 


Jabalpur,  488. 

Jablonec.     See  Gablonz. 

Jackson,  764. 

Jacksonville,  765. 

Jainas  or  Jains,  the,  455,  498. 

Jaintia  Hills,  489. 

Jaipur,  town,  471. 

Jamaica,  812-814. 

James  River,  the,  759. 

Jan  Mayen,  island,  6. 

Japan,  xliii,  583. 

—  chief  towns,  594-595. 

—  climate,  585. 

—  commerce    and    communications, 

588-589. 

—  government    and    defence,    &c., 

593-594- 

—  islands  position  and  extent,  583- 
.584- 

—  island  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  583. 

—  manufactures,  587-588. 

—  minerals,  586-587. 

—  money,   weights,   and   measures, 

589- 

—  people,  language,  and  education, 

589-592. 

—  physical  features,  584-585. 

—  religion,  592-593. 

—  vegetation,  585-586. 

—  zoology,  586. 
Japan  Stream,  Ixxxi. 
Japura,  river,  832. 

Jassy,  town,  339,  357;  notice  of,  359. 
Jats,  471,  472,  483. 
Jauja,  town,  876. 
Jauja,  Rio,  river,  867. 
Java,  xvi,  124,  128,  597,  609-611. 
Jeannette  (exploring  ship),  17. 
Jebel  Akhdar  Range,  415. 
Jedburgh,  38. 
Jefferson  City,  769. 
Jemtland,  150. 
Jena,  166,  204. 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  309. 
Jersey,  island,  87. 
Jersey  City,  741,  748,  750. 
Jerusalem,  330,  411. 
Jervis,  cape,  936. 

Jews,  249,  250,  332,  333,  628,  654,  658, 
659,  691. 


Jeziret  el  Arab,  414. 

Jhilam,  river,  481. 

Jidda,  420. 

Jodhpur,  471. 

Jcetun  Fjeld,  142. 

Jolofs,  the,  662. 

Jongping,  568. 

Jonkoping,  152. 

Jorat  Mountains,  261. 

Jordan,  river,  xxxix,  405. 

Josephstadt,  244. 

Jostedalsbrae,  glacier,  142. 

Jouf,  El,  617,  624. 

Juggernaut,  453-454- 

Jujuy,  province,  890,  891,  894,  890. 

Junin,  lake,  868. 

Jura,  island,  65. 

Jura  Mountains,  195,  261. 

Jutland,  130,  131,  132,  136. 

K. 

Kabul,  432. 

Kaffirs,  672,  674-675,  677,  680. 

Kafiristan,  433. 

Kagoshima,  595. 

Kaikoura,  mountains,  945. 

Kaimanawa,  mountains,  944. 

Kairwan,  plain,  647. 

Kaisarieh,  410. 

Kaiserslautern,  190. 

Kaiserstuhl,  mountains,  198. 

Kakoma,  621. 

Kala  Kaushid  Khan,  fort,  393. 

Kalabsheh,  642. 

Kalahari  Desert,  620,  668. 

Kalgan,  573. 

Kalmucks,  the,  331, 384,  396,  576,  578. 

Kaluga,  327. 

Kalusz,  248. 

Kalymno,  island,  406. 

Kamaran,  island,  47. 

Kamtchatka,  peninsula  of,  390,  392. 

Kanagawa,  595,  588. 

Kanchinjinga,  Mt.,  499. 

Kandahar,  429,  430,  432. 

Kandi,  509. 

Kanem,  665. 

Kangwang,  552. 

Kano,  666. 

Kanouris,  the,  665-666. 

Kansas,  state,  769-770. 

—  City,  769. 

—  River,  768. 
Kantavu,  island,  959. 
Kaobangtran,  534. 
Kara-Kirghiz,  395. 

Kara-Su  (Eur.  Tur.),  river,  344. 

—  (As.  Mi.),  river,  413. 
Karachi,  430,  448,  497. 
Karaman,  403. 
Karateghin,  400. 
Karens,  the,  491,  516-517. 
Karlsruhe,  199. 
Kamak,  640. 

Karond,  489. 

Karroo,  Great,  669. 

Karroos,  xxix,  669. 

Kars,  340. 

Karshi,  401. 

Karst  Region,  the,  Iv,  239,  240,  242, 

257. 
Karun,  river,  422. 
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Kasaks,  395. 
Kaschau,  252. 
Kashan,  town,  425. 

—  Mountains,  678,  679. 
Kashgar,  578,  577. 
Kashmir,  state,  485-487. 

—  town,  486-487. 
Kasmor,  437. 

Kasongo's  Kingdom,  683,  686. 

Katahdin,  Mount,  743. 

Katak,  town,  478. 

Katak  Mahals,  478. 

Kathlamba,  mountains,  677,  678,  680, 

681. 

Katrine,  Loch,  71. 
Kauai,  island,  965. 
Kaveri,  river,  438,  493. 
Kazan,  330,  331;  notice  of,  338. 
Kazbek,  peak  of,  340,  342. 
Kecskemet,  255. 
Keeling  Islands,  47. 
Keewatin,  dist.,  714,  719,  727. 
Keilhau,  212. 
Kelantan,  527. 
Keller,  lake,  203. 
Kema,  613. 
Kenia,  Mt.,  616. 
Kenneh,  631. 
Kentucky,  760-761. 
Keresoum,  403. 
Kerguelen  Island,  Ixxiv,  968. 
Kermadek  Islands,  946. 
Kerman,  desert  of,  422. 
Keroolen,  river,  573. 
Kertch,  339. 

Kesho,  534;  notice  of,  536,  537. 
Keweenaw  Point,  752 
Kewkiang,  552. 
Khailar,  574. 
Khaikas,  574. 
Khamtis,  515. 
Kharkof,  331. 
Khartoom,  643-644. 
Khasi  Hills,  489. 

—  rainfall  of,  cvii. 
Khatmandu,  500. 

Khedive,  Dominions  of  the,  630. 
Khelat,  434. 
Kherson,  338. 
Khinghan  Range,  573. 
Khiva,  state,  398,  399,  400. 

—  town,  400. 
Khmer,  the,  529. 
Khojent,  397. 
Khokand,  town,  397,  398. 

—  Khanate  of,  398. 
Khorasan,  422,  429. 
Khotan,  578. 

Khyber  Pass,  the,  430,  431. 

Kiachta,  393,  552,  553. 

Kiaichow,  550. 

Kidderminster,  37. 

Kief,  town,  330,  331;  notice  of,  338. 

Kiel,  166. 

Kilauea,  volcano,  xxxii,  966. 

Kilimanjaro,  mountain,  616,  619. 

Killarney,  lakes,  80,  81. 

Kilmarnock,  38;  notice  of,  76. 

Kinburn,  339. 

King  George's  Sound,  910. 

King  William's  Town,  672. 

Kingston  (Canada),  720. 

—  (Jam.),  812,  813;  notice  of,  814. 
Kinibalu,  Mt.,  605. 


Kiowas,  the,  775. 

Kippure,  Mt.,  79. 

Kirghiz,  the,  394,  395,  400,  576,  578, 
580. 

Kirin,  town  of,  372. 

Kirmaman,  527. 

Kishinef,  338. 

Kissingen,  190. 

Kiusiu,  island,  583,  584. 

Kiyoto.     See  Miako. 

Kizil-Irmak,  river,  402. 

Kizil-Uzen,  river,  422. 

Kizil  Yart  Mountains,  400,  576. 

Kizliar,  329. 

Kjolen  Mountains,  141. 

Kladno,  244. 

Klagenfurt,  238. 

Klar,  river,  152. 

Klausenburg,  225,  256. 

Kleber  Mountains,  653. 

Klitten,  130. 

Kobdo,  575. 

Kodagu.     See  Curg. 

Kodumale.     See  Curg. 

Koelen.     See  Kjolen. 

Kokonor,  lake,  580. 
I    Kolair,  lake,  438. 
|    Kolmar,  196. 

Kolyma,  river,  590. 

Konigsberg,  166,  167;  notice  of,  182. 

KSnigsstuhl,  mountain,  189. 

Kookookhoto,  575,  574. 

Kooria-Mooria,  islands,  47. 

Kooweerup  Swamp,  922. 

Koran,  346,  350,  411,  418. 

Koranas,  the,  629. 

Kordofan,  644-645. 

Koros,  river,  218. 

Korosko,  desert,  xciv,  641. 

—  town,  642. 
Koryaks,  396. 
Kosciusko,  Mt.,  926. 
Koshtan-tau,  mountain,  340. 
Kosseir,  631. 
Koubinskoe,  lake,  322. 
Kragujevatz,  361. 

Kredj,  the,  644. 

Kremnitz,  252. 

Krimler  Ache,  falls,  233. 

Krishna,  river,  438,  473,  493. 

Kronborg,  Castl<"  of,  132. 

Kronstadt,  256,  338. 

Krung-Khao.     See  Ayuthia. 

Kshatriya,  the,  471. 

Kuban,  river,  341. 

Kuch  Bihar,  479. 

Kuenlun  Mountains,  376,  377,  576. 

Kufra,  Oasis  of,  617. 

Kuka,  666,  664. 

Kukis,  479. 

Kuldja,  province,  399. 

—  town,  553,  576. 
Kul-i-kalan.     See  Sir-i-kol. 
Kulpa,  river,  257. 
Kunar,  river,  433. 

Kur,  river,  xxxvii,  341. 

Kurdistan,  401,  403-405,  408,  422. 

Kurds,  the,  405,  407-408. 

Kuren.     See  Karun. 

Kurile  Islands,  Ixxi,  583-584. 

Kurkara-ussu,  576. 

Kurla,  446. 

Kurland,  duchy  of,  339. 

Kuro  Sivo  Current,  Ixxxi,  780. 


Kurram,  47,  429. 
Kusagura  mines,  587. 
Kutchuk,  peace  of,  339. 
Kvaens,  147. 

L. 

Laagen,  river,  143. 

Labrador  Coast,  730. 

Labuan,  606. 

Laccadive  Islands,  the,  495. 

La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  267. 

La  Cumbre.     See  Uspallata. 

Ladakh,  487. 

Lado,  644. 

Ladoga,  lake,  322. 

Ladrone  Islands,  583,  964. 

Lady  Franklin  Bay,  tides  in,  ixiii. 

Laggan,  loch,  71. 

Lagoa  dos  Platos,  834. 

Lagos,  662,  663. 

Lagthing,  the,  140,  148. 

La  Guayra,  855. 

Lagullas  Current,  Ixxxi. 

Lahej,  47. 

Lahore,  447,  482,  483,  484,  577. 

Laibach,  239. 

Lake-basins,  origin  of,  cv. 

Lakes,  xxxviii. 

—  Alpine,  xli. 

—  origin  of,  xxxix. 

—  Salt,  xli. 

Lama,  Grand,  580,  581. 
Lamaism,  385,  556,  580-581. 
Lamaists,  575. 
La  Mancha,  299. 
Lambayeque,  866. 
Lammermoor  Hills,  the,  67. 
Lampara,  lake,  794. 
Land  and  sea  breezes,  Ixxxv. 

—  and   water,   relative    extent   and 

distribution,  xxii-xxvii. 
Landes,  the,  xxix,  97. 
Landsthing,  the,  134. 
Landtag,  the,  228. 
Landvaern,  the,  148. 
Langley,  730-731. 
Langres,  Plateau  de,  91. 
Lansing,  752. 
Laodicea,  411. 

Laos,  the,  520,  522,  535-536.  556. 
Laotse,  558. 
La  Paz,  881. 
Lapland,  153. 

Laplanders,  144,  332.     See  Lapps. 
La  Plata,  estuary,  822,  831,  893,  904. 
La  Plata,  town.     See  Chuquisaca. 
Lapps,  the,  147,  156. 
Laraniie,  772. 
La  Rioja,  province,  896. 
Larnaca,  374. 
Laroot  Range,  525. 
La  Soufriere,  mountain,  816. 
Lassa.     See  Lhassa. 
Latakia,  405. 
Latitude,  xi,  xii-xiiu 
Lauenburg,  Duchy  of,  137,  183. 
Launceston  (Tasm.),  942,  943. 
Lauricocha,  lake,  822,  868. 
Laurion,  lead-mines,  366. 
Lausanne,  268,  271. 
Lausitzer-gebirge,  mountains,  184. 
Lauwer  Zee,  the,  122. 
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Lava,  xxxii. 

Lcavenworth,  770. 

Lebanon,  405,  409. 

Lechhausen,  191. 

Leek,  river,  120. 

Lee,  river,  79. 

Leeds,  38;  notice-of,  62. 

Leeward  Islands,  814. 

Leghorn,  282,  284;  notice  of,  293. 

Leicester,  64. 

Leinkong,  568. 

Leipnik,  246. 

Leipzig,  166,  167,  185,  186;  notice  of, 

187-188. 
Leith,  74. 

Lemberg,  223,  225;  notice  of,  249. 
Lena,  river,  379,  380,  390. 
Leon  (Ecuador),  862. 
Leon  (Nicar.),  798. 
Leontes,  river,  405. 
Lepidodendron,  li. 
Les  Saintes,  islands,  816. 
Lesghians,  the,  342. 
Lesso,  island,  132. 
Letts,  331. 

Leuk.     See  Loueche. 
Leven,  Loch,  71-72. 
Levkosia,  375. 
Levuka,  962. 
Lewes  (U.  S.},  758. 
Lewis,  island,  65. 
Leyden,  122,  125;  notice  of,  127. 
Lhassa,  Iviii,  580,  582. 
Liaoyang,  572. 
Liberia,  661,  662,  663. 
Libertad,  866. 

Libyan  Desert,  617-618,  646. 
Libyan  Hills,  630. 
Libyans.     See  Berbers. 
Liechtenstein,  258-259. 
Liege,  115,  116,  117;  notice  of,  118. 
Liffey,  river,  80. 
Lignite,  li. 

Lille,  loo,  101 ;  notice  of,  106. 
Lima,  861,  866,  873;  notice  of,  874. 
Limassol,  374. 
Limburg  (Belg. ';,  province,  in. 

—  (Neth.),  province,  120. 

—  [Prus. ),  town,  177. 
Limerick,  town  of,  866. 
Limestones,  li. 
Limon,  799. 
Limpopo,  the,  678. 
Lincoln  (N.  Zd.),  952. 
Lincoln  (U.  S.),  770. 
Lindesnaes,  Cape,  141. 
Linghikow,  552. 
Linkoping,  152. 
Linth,  river,  267,  268. 
Linz,  233. 

Lipari  Islands,  the,  278. 
Lippe  or  Lippe-Detmold,  211. 
Lisbon,  notice  of,  317,315. 
Lithuanians,  166,  331. 
Little  Rock,  767. 
Littoral  Deposits,  Ixxi. 
Liverpool,  notice  of,  61. 
Livingstonia,  629. 
Livonia,  159. 
Liwumba,  river,  621. 
Llanos,  xxix,  831,  853. 
Llanquihue,  lake,  884. 
Llauquihue,  lake,  884. 
Loam,  li. 


Loanda,  667. 

Loango,  667. 

Lobenstein,  principality,  213. 

Lob-nor,  lake,  576. 

Lochy,  Loch,  71. 

Locle,  267. 

Lodomeria,  kingdom  of,  249. 

Loess,  xciii,  540-541. 

Lofoden  Fishery,  the,  145. 

Loing,  river,  92. 

Loire,  river,  92. 

Loiret,  river,  92. 

Loja,  862. 

Lolo,  the,  556. 

Lombardy,  276,  295. 

Lombok,  island,  596,  597,  612. 

Lomond,  Loch,  71. 

London,  39;  notice  of,  58-61. 

London  (Ontario),  720. 

Londonderry,  86. 

Long  Island,  747,  748. 

Longitude,  xi,  xiii. 

Loochoo  Islands,  583,  585,  586,  589. 

Lookout  Mountains,  763. 

Lord  Howe's  Island,  946. 

Lorenzo  Marques,  687. 

Loreto,  866. 

Lorraine,  171. 

Lorraine,  Duchy  of,  197. 

Los  Rios,  862. 

Los  Valles,  867. 

Lot,  river,  92. 

Loueche,  mineral  springs  of,  263. 

Lougen,  river,  143. 

Louisiade  Archipelago,  954. 

Louisiana,  765. 

Louisville,  741,  761. 

Louvain,  116,  119. 

Louviers,  100. 

Low  Archipelago,  963,  964. 

Lowell,  746. 

Lower  Guinea,  666-668. 

Loyalty  Islands,  957,  958,  959. 

Lualaba,  river,  622. 

Luapula,  river,  622. 

Lubeck,  free-town,  158,  160, 216-217. 

—  principality,  203,  202. 
Lubicz,  249. 
Lubnaig,  loch,  71. 

Lucayos.     See  Bahama  Islands. 
Lucca,  duchy,  295. 
Lucea,  813. 
Lucerne,  lake,  262. 

—  town,  274. 
Lucknow,  480. 
Ludwigs-Kanal,  162. 
Lukuga,  river,  623. 
Lulea,  river,  152. 
Lund,  155. 

Luneburg  Heath,  207. 
Lungaquilla,  mountain,  79. 
Luni,  river,  435. 

Luray,  Cave  of  (Virginia),  Iv. 

Lushais.     See  Kukis. 

Lusitania,  310. 

Luxemburg,  grand-duchy,  128,  129. 

—  town,  129. 
Luxor,  640. 
Luzon,  island,  603. 
Lydia,  413. 

Lyons,  101;  notice  of,  106. 
Lymfiord  or  Liim  Fiord,  130,  132. 
Lyonnais,  mountains,  91. 
Lyttelton,  951. 


M. 

Maas,  river,  120,  122,  174. 
Macaluba,  xxxiv. 
Macao,  552,  570,  571. 
Macassar,  peninsula,  612. 

—  strait,  596. 

—  town  of,  613. 
Macdhui,  Ben,  mountain,  68. 
Macdonald  Island,  968. 
Macedonia,  province,  355. 
Macerata,  285. 
Mackenzie  River,  705,  715. 
Macquarie  Islands,  945. 
Madagascar,  693-696. 
Madeira,  island,  318,  319. 

—  river,  831,  832. 
Madi,  the,  644. 
Madison,  753. 

Madras,  447,  448;  notice  of,  49;. 

—  presidency  of,  492-495. 

—  waves  of,  Ixv. 
Madrid,  304;  notice  of,  307. 
Madura,  island,  611-612. 

—  town  (India),  495. 
Magdala,  692. 
Magdalena,  river,  857. 
Magdeburg,  182. 
Magellan,  strait  of,  893. 
Maggiore,  lake,  xl,  261,  278. 
Magnesia,  411. 
Magnetic  equator,  Ivii. 

—  poles,  Ivii. 

—  storms,  Iviii. 

—  elements,  Ivii. 

—  variations  of,  Ivii. 
Magnetism,  terrestrial,  Ivi. 
Magyars,  25,  247,  250,  253,  255,  257, 

358. 

Mahanadi,  river,  438. 
Mahavelli-ganga,  river,  502. 
Mahe,  698. 
Mahi,  river,  435. 
Mahmudieh  Canal,  the,  635,  636. 
Mahon  (France),  310. 
Mahrah,  414. 
Mai  Kassa,  river,  956. 
Maimachin,  552,  553,  575,  573. 
Main,  river,  161,  189, 
Maine  (France),  river,  92. 
Maine  (U.  S.),  743-744- 

—  (fiords),  xxiv. 

Mainz,  171;  notice  of, -aoi. 

Maitland,  927. 

Majorca,  298. 

Makhalies,  mountains.     See  Kasha  n 

Mountains. 
Makololo,  the,  683. 
Malabar,  493,  494,  495. 
Malacca,  510-511. 
Maladetta,  La,  mountain,  297. 
Malaga,  303;  notice  of,  308. 
Malagasy,  the,  695,  696. 
Malar,  lake,  Ixv,  152. 
Malay  Archipelago,  381. 

—  Peninsula,  the,  525-527. 
Malays,  520 ;  account  of,  526 ;  530, 

531,  601,  602,  606,  608,  609,  610, 

613,  672,  675. 
Malay  stock,  the,  600. 
Maiden,  island,  47. 
Maldive  Islands,  the,  509-510. 
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Male,  island,  510. 

Malines,  115,  119. 

Malmo,  xxiv,  156;  notice  of,  158. 

Malta,  373. 

Maluti  Mountains,  677. 

Malvern  Hills,  the,  50. 

Malwa,  plateau  of,  436. 

Mamalucos,  841. 

Mamboia,  629. 

Mamelukes,  413. 

Mammoth  Cave,  Iv,  761. 

Mamore,  river,  877. 

Man,  isle  of,  87,  149. 

Manaar,  gulf,  503. 

—  island,  502. 

Managua,  lake  and  town,  798. 

Marakau  harbour,  953. 

Manavi,  862. 

Manawatu,  river,  944. 

Manchester  (Eng.),  38;  notice  of,  62. 

-(U.S.),  744. 

Manchooria,  571-572. 

Manchoos,  556,  512. 

Mandalay,  515,  516. 

Mandhars,  613. 

Mandi,  484. 

Mandingoes,  the,  662,  665. 

Manepthah,  Hall  of,  640. 

Manhattan,  748. 

Manila,  604,  605. 

Maniluki,  island,  964. 

Manipur,  state,  474-475. 

Manitoba,  725-727. 

—  lake,  727. 
Mannheim,  199. 
Manu,  institutes  of,  454. 
Manx,  language,  87. 
Maoris,  951. 
Mapilca,  789. 

Mar,  Serra  do,  831. 
Maracaybo,  lake,  823,  853. 

—  town,  856. 
Maranhao,  847. 

Maranon,  river,  822,  867,  868.     See 

Amazon. 
Maraschino,  242. 
Marathas,  472,  496. 
Marble,  li. 

Marburg,  166;  notice  of,  238. 
March,  river.     See  Morava. 
Marchfeld,  230. 
Maree,  Loch,  xl,  71. 
Maremma  of  Tuscany,  279. 
Maremme,  xxix. 
Mareotis,  lake,  635. 
Maria-Theresiopel,  255. 
Marianne    Islands.       See    Ladrone 

Islands. 

Mariegalante,  island,  816. 
Mariestad,  152. 
Marietta,  751. 
Marine  life,  Ixxiii. 
Marino,  852. 
Maritza,  river,  344. 
Marjelen  Lake,  xl. 
Marl,  li. 
Marlborough  Downs,  53. 

—  province  (N.  Zd. ),  944. 
Marmora,  island  of,  406. 

—  sea  of,  344. 
Marne,  river,  92. 
Marocco,  656-660. 

—  town,  658;  notice  of,  660. 
Maroni,  river,  849. 


Maronites,  409. 

Maros,  river,  218,  255,  256. 

Marquesas  Islands,  963,  964. 

Marra,  mountains  of,  645. 

Marseilles,  101;  notice  of,  106. 

Marshall  Islands,  964. 

Martinique,  island,  817. 

Marutse-Mabunda,  683,  685-686. 

Maryland  (Africa),  663. 

Maryland  (U.  S.),  731,  758. 

Masara,  the,  415. 

Mascarene  Islands,  697. 

Mask,  Lough,  81. 

Massachusetts,  731,  745-746. 

Massowa,  690. 

Matabele,  kingdom  of,  684. 

Matacos,  898. 

Matanzas  (Cuba),  810. 

Matapan,  cape,  365. 

Matla,  478. 

Matto  Grosso,  831. 

Maturin,  852. 

Maui,  island,  965. 

Maule,  river,  884. 

Maullin,  river,  884. 

Maumee  River,  751. 

Mauna  Loa,  volcano,  xxxii,  965. 

Mauritius,  697. 

Mauthausen,  233. 

Mauvaises  Terres,  771. 

Mavronero,  river,  365. 

Maxima  Caesariensis,  64. 

—  Sequanorum,  197,  273. 
Mayas,  the,  789. 
Mayence.     See  Mainz. 
Mayotte,  697. 

Maypu,  river,  884. 

Maysi,  Cape,  808. 

Mecca,  420. 

Mecklenberg-Strelitz,    grand-duchy 

of,  201. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,grand-duchy 

of,  201. 

Medellin,  859;  notice  of,  861. 
Medina,  420-421. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the,  20,  261,  621. 

life  in,  Ixxiv. 

saltness  of,  Ixviii. 

—  temperature,  Ixxvii. 

tides  of,  Ixiii. 

waves  of,  Ixiv. 

Meerut,  481. 
Meidan,  river,  415. 
Meinam.     See  Menam. 
Meiningen,  208. 
Meissen,  margraviate,  188. 

—  town,  185,  186. 

Mekinez,  657,  658;  notice  of,  660. 
Mekong,  river,  527,  530,  521,  579. 
Mekran,  433. 
Melanesia,  956-962. 
Melanesian  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 958. 
Melbourne,  925. 
Melila,  660. 
Memel,  river,  162. 
Memphis,  762. 
Menado,  peninsula,  612. 
Menai  Straits  Bridge,  the,  40. 
Menam,  river,  517,  518,  579. 
Menderes,  river,  402. 
Mendota,  lake,  753. 
Mendoza,  province,  896. 

—  town,  900. 


Menzaleh,  lake,  633. 
Mercia,  64. 
Meridians,  xii. 
Merim,  lake,  841. 
Merka,  684. 
Merkara,  469. 
Meroe,  island  of,  642. 
Merrimac,  river,  744. 
Mers-el-Kebir,  655. 
Merse,  77. 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  64. 
Merv,  395. 
Meshed,  428,  425. 
Mesopotamia,  413. 

—  Argentine,  892,  895. 
Messaria,  plain  of,  374. 
Messina,  Straits  of,  275. 

—  town  of,  284,  285 ;  notice  of,  294. 
Metamorphosed  rocks,  li. 
Meteors,  lii,  Ixxxiii. 

Metz,  197,  196. 
Meuma,  620. 
Meuse,  river,  93,  112. 
Mexico,  781. 

—  antiquities  and  historical  sketch, 

789-791. 

—  chief  towns,  788,  782. 

—  climate,  782-783. 

• —  commerce   and    communications, 
&c.,  785. 

—  constitution  and  government,  787- 

788. 

—  people,  &c.,  785-787. 

—  physical  features,  781-782. 

—  states  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  781. 

—  vegetable  and  other  productions, 

783-785. 

—  town,  785;  notice  of,  788. 

—  Gulf  of,  705,  731,  755,  768,  781. 
Mhairwara,  state  of,  468-469. 
Mhau,  473. 

Miako,  593;  notice  of,  595. 
Miaotse,  the,  556. 
Michigan,  Lake,  706,  752,  753. 
• —  —  tides  of,  Ixiii. 

—  state,  731,  752. 
Mic-macs,  723,  730. 
Micronesia,  964. 

Milan,  282;  notice  of,  290-291. 
Miletus,  413. 
Miltsin,  Mt.,  656. 
Milwaukee,  741;  notice  of,  75?. 
Minahassa,  612. 
Mindanao,  island,  603. 
Minden,  173. 
Mineral  Range,  the,  752. 
Minho,  river,  298. 
Minneapolis,  771. 
Minnesota,  732,  771. 
Minutes,  xii. 
Miosen  Vand,  lake,  143. 
Miquelon,  island,  730-731. 
Misiones,  territory,  890,  895,  900. 
Mississippi,  river,  705,  753,  754,  755, 
761,  764,  765,  766,  767,  771,  770. 

—  state,  732,  764. 
Mississippi-Missouri,  xxxvi. 
Missouri,  river,  705,  769,  770. 

—  state,  732,  769. 
Misti,  volcano,  867. 
Mitylene,  island,  405-406. 
Mobile,  763. 

Modena,  duchy  of,  295. 

—  town,  285;  notice  of,  203. 
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Moeris,  lake,  631. 

Moero,  lake,  620. 

Moesia,  355. 

Mogadore,  657. 

Moguntiacum,  201. 

Mohammedanism,  385,  417-418. 

—  in  China,  560. 

Mohammera,  47. 

Mohawk  Valley,  747. 

Mohilla,  island,  697. 

Mohl,  island  of.     See  Male. 

Moisture  of  atmosphere,  its  impor- 
tance in  retaining  heat,  ex. 

Mojada,  Sierra,  mountains,  785. 

Moldau,  river,  243. 

Mollah,  river,  433. 

Mollendo,  872,  873. 

Moluccas,  the,  614-615. 

Moluche,  people,  887. 

Mombas,  688. 

Momein,  513. 

Mompox,  858. 

Mon,  people,  491. 

Mona  Vallagh,  mountain,  78. 

Monaco,  principality,  in,  293. 

Monagh  Lea  Mountains,  68. 

Monchique,  Serra,  mountains,  313. 

Mongolia,  572-575. 

Mongols,  384,  396,  556,  574-575-  580, 
662. 

Moniquera,  copper  mine,  859. 

Monona,  lake,  753. 

Monongahela,  river,  751. 

Monophysites,  407—408. 

Monsoons,  Ixxxviii,  439,  597-598. 

Mont  Blanc,  261. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the,  283. 

Montana  (Peru),  867. 

Montana  (U.S.),  732,  771-772. 

Monte  Cinto,  91. 

Monte  Rotondo,  91. 

Montego,  813. 

Montenegro,  361-363. 

Montevideo,  904. 

Montgomery,  763. 

Montpelier  (U.S.),  745. 

Montpellier  (France),  108. 

Montreal,  722. 

Mookden,  572. 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  619. 

Moonta,  936,  937. 

Moore,  lake,  911. 

Moors,  305,  646,  654,  658,  659. 

Moquegua,  866,  870. 

Moraines,  ciii. 

Morant  Bay,  813. 

Morar,  Loch,  71. 

Moral,  lake,  262. 

Morava,  river,  218,  246. 

Moravia,  171,  173,  246-247. 

More,  Ben,  mountain,  68. 

Morena,  Sierra,  mountains,  22,  298. 

Moreton  Bay,  929,  930. 

Mormons,  the,  773-774. 

Morocco.     See  Marocco. 

Moscow,  notice  of,  337,  325,  327,  331, 

332.  39°- 

Moselle  or  Mosel,  river,  93,  129,  195. 
Mosha,  island,  47. 
Mosquito  Coast,  797-798. 
Mossamba,  mountains,  619,  621. 
Mostaganem,  653. 
Mosul,  498;  notice  of,  410,  412. 
Motala,  154. 


Moulmein,  492,  515. 
Mountains,  xxix. 

—  elevation  of,  xxx. 
Mozambique,  687. 
Mpongwe,  the,  662. 
Mpwapwa,  629. 

Muata  Yamvo's  Kingdom,  683,  686. 

Mudgee,  district,  927. 

Mud-volcanoes,  xxxiv. 

Mughs,  the,  464-465. 

Muhlhausen.     See  Miilhausen. 

Muilrea,  mountains,  78. 

Muiscas,  the,  702. 

Mulde,  river,  210. 

Mulhausen,  197,  195,  196,  274. 

Mull,  island  of,  65. 

Muller  Creek,  911. 

Multan,  482. 

Muluya,  the,  656. 

Mungir,  478. 

Munich,  166,  167,  190;  notice  of,  191, 

234- 

Muniong  Alps,  926. 
Miinster,  166. 
Muntok,  609. 
Mur,  river,  237. 
Murano,  island  of,  282. 
Murghab,  river,  395. 
Muritz,  lake,  202. 
Murray,  river,  910,  921,  935. 
Murrumbidgee,  river,  910. 
Mursa-^Elia,  257. 
Muscat,  420,  421. 
Muta  Nzige,  lake,  622. 
Muthuatu,  island,  959. 
Muzo,  859. 

Mwutan  Nzige,  lake,  622. 
Mysia,  413. 
Mysore,  principality  of,  469-470. 

—  town  of,  470. 

N. 

Naga  Hills,  489. 

Nagas,  the,  515. 

Nagasaki,  587,  588. 

Nagpur,  447;  notice  of,  488. 

Nagy  Banya,  252. 

Nahe,  river,  203. 

Nakhon  Thorn.    See  Ongkor  Thorn. 

—  Vat.     See  Ongkor  Vat. 
Namaquas,  the,  628,  668. 
Namur,  115. 

Nancy,  100,  101,  107. 

Nankauri,  492. 

Nanking  or  Nangking,  568. 

—  peace  of,  552,  570. 
Nanshan  Range,  573. 
Nantes,  100,  101,  106-107. 
Napier,  947. 

Naples,  282,  284,  285;  notice  of,  290. 
Napo,  river,  862. 
Narbada,  river,  436. 
Narragansett  Bay,  747. 
Nashville,  762. 
Nassau  (W.  Ind.),  812. 
Natal,  680-681. 
Natal,  Port.     See  Durban. 
Natchez,  764. 
Natron  Lakes,  the,  632. 
Navarre,  kingdom  of,  311. 
Navigators'    Islands.     See   Samoan 
Islands. 


Naze.     See  Lindesnaes 

Neagh,  Lough,  80. 

Neap-tides,  Ixii. 

Nebraska,  732,  770. 

Negro,  Rio,  river,  893,  896. 

Negroes,  628,  642,  658,  662,  737-738, 
785,  756-757,  794,  800,  805,  806, 
807,  808,  815,  817,  820,  842,  843. 

Neiva,  river,  818. 

Nejd,  414,  418. 

Nelson,  province  (N.  Zd.),  943. 

—  river  (N.  Amer.),  705,  716 
Nemours,  653. 

Nepal,  499-500. 

Nephin,  mountain,  78. 

Nerchinsk,  392,  394. 

Ness,  Loch,  71. 

Netherlands,  kingdom  of  the,  119. 

—  agriculture,  122. 

—  climate,  122. 

—  chief  towns,  126-127. 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  128. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

123-125. 

—  fisheries,  123. 

—  government  and  defence,  125-126. 

—  historical  sketch  of  Holland  and 

Belgium,  127-128. 

—  manufactures,  123. 

—  people  and  language,  125. 

—  physical  features,  120-122. 

—  political  limits  and  divisions,  120, 

—  position  and  extent,  119-120. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  120. 

—  religion  and  education,  125. 
Netherlands,  the,  171. 
Netou,  Pic  de,  mountain,  297. 
Neuchatel,  canton,  259,  267. 

—  lake,  262. 

Neusiedler  See,  lake,  252. 
Neustadt  (Aust.),  231. 
Neu-Strelitz,  202. 
Neva,  river,  336. 
Nevada,  774. 

—  Sierra,  mountains  (Sp.\  299. 

(N.  Amer.),  775,  776,  777,  782. 

de  Santa  Marta,  857. 

Nevada  y  Motilones,  territory,  857. 
Nevajos,  the,  774. 

Neve,  ci. 

Nevis,  Ben,  68. 

New  Almaden,  777. 

New  Amsterdam,  island,  968. 

Newara  Ellia,  509 

New  Archangel.     See  Sitka. 

Newark  (U.S.),  741;  notice  of,  750. 

Newars,  the,  500. 

New  Britain,  islands,  958. 

—  Brunswick,  722-723. 

—  Caledonia,island,xliii,957. 958-959. 

—  Carthage  (Cartagena),  310. 
Newcastle  (Eng.).     See  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 

Newcastle  (N.  S.  Wales),  929. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  39;  notice  of,  63. 
Newchwang,  552,  572. 
New  Dongolo,  642. 

—  England,  742. 
Newfoundland,  729-730. 
New  Grenada,  861. 

—  Guinea,  xliii,  596,  597,  953-956. 

—  Hampshire,  731,  744. 
Newhaven  (U.S.),  747- 
New  Hebrides,  islands,  958. 
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New  Holland.     See  Australia. 
-  Jersey,  731,  749-750. 

—  Mexico,  732,  774. 

—  Orleans,  741 ;  notice  of,  765-766. 
Newport  (U.S.,  Kentucky),  761. 
Newport  (U.S.,  Rhode  Island),  746. 
New  River  (Brit.  Hond.J,  800. 

—  Siberia,  5,  6. 

• —  South  Wales,  926-929. 

—  York,    city,  734,    735,    736,    741  ; 

notice  of,  748-749. 

—  state,  747-749. 

—  Zealand,  xxv,  xliii,  943. 
aborigines,  951-952. 

agriculture,  948-949. 

area,  &c.(  943. 

chief  towns,  952-953. 

climate,  947. 

communications,  950. 

divisions,  943. 

fiords,  xxiv. 

geology,  946-947- 

—  historical  sketch,  953. 
minerals,  947. 

north  island,  944. 

physical  features,  944. 

"sheep-kings,"  949. 

south  island,  945. 

vegetation,  947-948. 

zoology,  949-950. 

Ngami,  lake,  623. 

Nghimi,  620. 

Niagara  Falls,  xxxviii,  706,  715. 

Nicaragua,  lake,  791,  792,  794,  798. 

—  state,  797-798,  860. 
Nice,,  town,  108. 
Nicobar  Islands,  492. 
Nicolaief,  329;  notice  of,  338. 
Nicolaievsk,  397. 
Nicomedia,  411. 

Nidaros,  149. 

Nieuwer  Sluis,  the,  124. 

Nieuweveld  Mountains,  669. 

Nievre,  river,  92. 

Niger,  river,  621-622,  662,  663,  666. 

Nigri  Simbilan,  the,  527. 

Niigata,  585,  586,  588. 

Nilagiri  Hills,  437,  469. 

Nile,  river,  621,  644. 

—  delta  of,  631. 

—  inundations  of,  634-635. 

—  valley  of,  630-631. 
Nile,  Blue,  643. 

—  White,  643. 

Nimes,  101 ;  notice  of,  108. 

Nineveh,  412. 

Ningpo,  552. 

Niphon,  island,  583,  584. 

Nishapur,  423. 

Nishni- Novgorod,  338. 

Nith,  river,  71. 

Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  473,  474. 

Nogais  or  Nogays,  the,  30,  332. 

Nonni,  river,  571. 

Norfolk,  county  (Eng.),  49. 

—  town  (U.S.),  759. 
Norfolk  Island,  946,  958,  964. 
Noric  Alps,  the,  188. 
Noricum,  228,  237. 
Normans,  the,  103,  286. 
Norrkoping,  154,  156;  notice  of,  157- 

158. 

Norrland,  western,  158. 
Norse,  Old,  140. 


Norte,  Rio  Grand  del,  river,  705,  782. 
Nortes,  Ixxxix,  783. 
North  America,  704. 

climate,  708-710. 

geology  and  minerals,  707-708. 

great  desert  of,  766. 

lakes,  706—707. 

physical  features,  704-705. 

political     divisions     (table     of 

areas,  &c. ),  713. 

— :  —  position  and  dimensions,  704. 
rivers  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  705- 

706. 

vegetation,  710-712. 

• — •  —  zoology,  712-713. 
North  Cape,  the,  141. 

—  Carolina,  732,  762. 
North-east  passage,  16-17. 
Northern  Territory   (S.    Australia), 

934,  935.  936. 

North  German  Confederation,  172. 
North  Holland  Canal,  the,  123. 

—  Sea,  173,  261. 
tides  in,  Ixiii. 

—  Uist,  island,  65. 
North-west  passage,  16. 

Provinces,  479-481. 

Territories,  728-729. 

Northumbria,  64. 
Norway,  141. 

—  agriculture,  144. 

—  chief  towns,  148-149. 

—  climate,  143-144. 

—  divisions,  141. 

—  fiords,  xxiv. 

—  fisheries,  145. 

—  forests,  144-145. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  143. 

—  government    and    defence,    &c., 

147-148. 

—  historical  sketch,  149. 

—  manufactures,  commerce  and  com- 

munications, 145. 

—  money,   weights,   and   measures, 

145-146. 

—  people,  146-147. 

—  physical  features,  141-142. 

—  position  and  extent,  141. 

—  religion  and  education,  146. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  142-143. 

—  stifts  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  141. 

—  zoology,  145. 
Norwich  (Eng.),  64. 
-  (U.  SO,  747- 
Nossibe,  island,  696. 
Nottingham,  63. 
Noumea,  958. 
Nova  Scotia,  723-724. 

Nova  Zembla.    See  Novaya  Zemlya. 

Novaya  Zemlya,  4,  5,  10,  17,  27,  389. 

Novi-bazar,  351,  352. 

Ntamo,  620. 

Nubia,  641-642. 

Nueva  Esparta,  852. 

Nullarbor  Plain,  936. 

Nummulites,  1. 

Nurnberg,  190;  notice  of,  191. 

Nyassa,  lake,  620,  623. 

o. 

Oahu,  island,  965. 
Oases,  617,  630,  632. 


Obdorsk,  393. 
Oberstein,  203. 
Oberwiesenthal,  valley,  184. 
Obi,  gulf  of,  376. 

—  river,  378,  379,  380,  389. 
Ocean,  the,  lix. 

—  average  depth  of,  xxvii. 

—  bed,  Ixix. 

—  colour  and  transparency,  Ixviii. 

—  density,  IxviiL 

—  level,  lix,  Ixv. 

—  phosphorescence,  Ixix. 

—  temperature,  Ixxv. 
Ochrida,  lake,  345. 
Ochsenkopf,  mountain,  189. 
Odelsthing,  the,  148. 
Odense,  136,  132. 

Odenwald,  mountains,  160,  193,  198. 

Oder,  river,  162,  184,  247. 

Odessa,  329,  331 ;  notice  of,  338,  553. 

CEta,  Mount,  365. 

CEtscher,  mountain,  230. 

Ogowe,  river,  620,  666,  667—668. 

Ohio,  river,  705,  751,  760,  761. 

Ohio  Canal,  758. 

Oich,  Loch,  71. 

Oil  Springs,  720. 

Oise,  river,  92. 

Okhotsk,  Sea  of,  379,  390. 

temperature,  Ixxvii. 

Oldenburg,  Grand-duchy,  202-203. 

• —  town,  203. 

Oldham,  62. 

Olifant  Bergen,  mountains,  669. 

Olifants  River,  671. 

Olivaes,  317. 

Olmiitz,  223,  246;  notice  of,  247. 

Olonos,  Mt.,  365. 

Olots,  the,  574. 

Olten,  267. 

Olympia  (U.  S.),  779. 

—  plain  of,  365. 
Olympus,  Mt.  (Cyprus),  374. 

(Europe),  344. 

Omaha,  770. 

Oman,  414,  415. 
Ombay,  island,  614. 
Ombilin,  river,  607-608. 
Omsk,  397. 
Onega,  lake,  322. 
Ongkor  Thorn,  524-525. 

—  Vat,  524-525. 
Ontario,  719-720. 
Ontario,  Lake,  706,  715,  720 
Oolas,  the,  689. 

Oorga,  575,  573. 

Ophir,  Mount,  525. 

Opium,  Indian  trade  in,  461. 

Oporto,  315,  317-318. 

Orafajokull,  mountain,  138. 

Oran,  653;  notice  of,  655. 

Oran  Utan,  526. 

Orange   River,   622,  668,   669,   670, 

672,  677. 

Orange  River  Free  State,  681-682. 
Ordos,  the,  574. 
Oregon,  territory,  779. 
Orgaos,  Serra  dos,  mountains,  831. 
Oriente  (Ecuador),  862. 
Orinoco,  river,  822-823,  853. 

—  slime  of,  Ixxii. 
Orizaba,  volcano,  782. 
Orkney  Islands,  65,  77,  149. 
Orleans,  108. 
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Orontes,  river,  405. 

Ortiz  Bank,  893. 

Oruba.     See  Aruba. 

Oruro,  881. 

Osaka,  588;  notice  of,  595 

Osmanli  Turks,  348,  394. 

Ossa,  Mt.,  344. 

Ossetes  or  Ossetians,  the,  342,  384. 

Ostiaks  or  Ostyaks,  384,  394. 

Ostrawitza,  river,  247. 

Ostronovo,  393. 

Otago,  944,  947,  949. 

Othrys,  mountains,  365. 

Ottawa,  river,  715,  720. 

—  town,  717;  notice  of,  720. 

Ottoman  Empire,  divisions  of,  343. 

Oudh,  460,  479,  480,  484. 

Ouro  Preto,  847. 

Ovalau,  island,  959. 

Oviedo,  304. 

Owen  Stanley,  Mt.,  954. 

Ozark  Mountains,  767. 

Ozone,  IxxxiiL 

P. 

Paarl,  676. 

Pacaraima  Mountains,  848. 

Pachacamac,  876. 

Pacific  Ocean,   xxii,   705,   713,   727, 

768,  781,  782,  821. 

bed  of,  Ixxi. 

saltness  of,  Ixvii. 

temperature,  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii. 

tides  of,  Ixiii. 

Padang,  609. 
Paderborn,  160. 
Padua,  285;  notice  of,  293. 
Pagan,  516. 
Pahang,  527. 
Paisley,  76. 

Palatinate.     See  Pfalz. 
Palembang,  607;  notice  of,  609. 
Palermo,  284,  285:  notice  of,  291. 
Palghat,  valley,  493. 
Palma,  310. 
Palmerston,  936. 
Palmyra,  405,  413. 
Pamir  plateau,  400. 
Pampas,  xxix,  822,  892. 
Pampero,  Ixv. 
Panakha,  501. 
Panama,  town,  861. 
—  isthmus  of.  791,  792,  857,  859. 
Panama  Canal,  859-860. 
Panhandle,  district,  760. 
Panjab,  481-484. 
Panjnad,  481-482. 
Pannonia,  228,  237. 
Panompeng,  530. 
Panomsok,  525. 
Papagallos,  xcii. 
Papua.     See  New  Guinea. 
Papuans,  600,  60 1,  954. 
Para,  town,  841;  notice  of,  847. 
Paraguassu,  river,  832. 
Paraguay,  republic,  904-907. 
—  river,  831,  832-833,  834,  892,  893, 

895. 

Parahyba  do  Sul,  river,  832. 
Paramos,  the,  region,  858. 
Parana,  river,  821,  823,  833,  834,  892, 

893,  894,  895. 
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Paranahyba,  river,  832,  833. 

Parenzo,  240. 

Paria,  gulf  of,  815. 

Parime,  mountains,  821. 

Paris,  100,  101 ;  notice  of,  105-106. 

—  meridian  of,  xii. 

—  treaties  of,  172,  235,  355,  373. 
Parma,  duchy,  295. 

—  town  of,  285 ;  notice  of,  293. 
Parnassus,  365. 

Panics,  peak  of,  365. 

Paros,  island,  366. 

Parramatta,  929. 

Parthia,  413. 

Pasargadse,  428-429. 

Pascagoula,  river,  764. 

Pasco,  table-land,  867,  868. 

Pasion,  Rio  de  la,  river,  795. 

Passaic,  river,  750. 

Patagonia,  893,  894,  896,  897. 

Patagonians,  the,  898. 

Patani,  527. 

Patapsco,  river,  758. 

Patentaphrom,  525. 

Pathans,  467,  472,  483. 

Patiala,  484. 

Patkoi  Range,  513. 

Patna,  478. 

Patras,  371,  367. 

Paturia,  859. 

Paumotu.     See  Low  Archipelago 

Pavia,  285. 

Pawnees,  the,  775. 

Payer  Harbour,  7. 

Paysandu,  904. 

Peace,  river,  705,  715,  728. 

Pearl,  river,  764. 

Peat,  Irish,  lii. 

Pechelee,  gulf  of,  539,  542. 

Pedia,  river,  374. 

Peel,  marsh,  122. 

—  town,  87. 
Peipus,  lake,  322. 

Peking,  542,  553;  notice  of,  565-566, 

568. 

Pelasgians  or  Graeco-Italic  race,  29. 
Peling  Mountains,  539-540. 
Pelion,  Mt.,  344. 
Peloponnesus,  the,  365. 
Peltew,  river,  249. 
Penang,  island,  510-511. 
Pennine  Chain,  the,  50. 
Pennsylvania,  750-751. 
Penon  de  Velez,  660. 
Pentadaktylon,  Mt.,  365. 
Pentelicus,  mountain,  365 
Pentland  Hills,  67. 
Pepper  Coast,  663. 
Pequenes  Pass,  887. 
Pera,  353. 

Perak,  525,  526,  527. 
Perg,  233. 
Pergamum,  411. 
Perihelion,  xvi,  xxi. 
Perim,  island,  47,  421. 
Permian  rocks,  lii. 
Pernambuco,  Ixx.     See  Recife. 
Perote,  782 
Perpignan,  101. 
Persepolis,  428. 
Persia,  413,  421-429. 
Persian  Empire,  412. 
—  Gulf,  379,  404,  415,  421,  423,  424. 
Perth  (Austral.),  938,  939. 


Perth  (Scot.),  76 
Peru,  866. 

—  chief  towns,  874. 

—  climate,  vegetation,  and  agricul- 

ture, 868. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

872. 

—  extent  (table  of  areas),  866. 

—  government,  &c.,  874. 

—  historical  sketch  and  remains  of 

antiquity,  875-877. 

—  minerals,  871. 

—  people,  language,  &c.,  873. 

—  physical  features,  866. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  868. 

—  zoology,  870. 
Perugia,  285. 
Peshawar,  484. 
Peterhead,  39. 

Petite  Terre,  island,  816. 

Petrolia,  720. 

Pfalz  or  Palatinate,  171,  188,  189,  192. 

Pfeffers,  mineral  springs,  263. 

Pforzheim,  198. 

Pharpar,  river,  411. 

Philadelphia,  734,  741;  notice  of,  750. 

Philippeville,  653. 

Philippines,  islands,  596, 597,603-605. 

Philippopolis,  354. 

Phoenix  Islands,  964. 

Phosphorescence  of  Ocean,  Ixix. 

Phrabat,  523. 

Phrygia,  413. 

P'huthianthien.     See  Hue. 

Phuyen,  534. 

Piacenza,  277. 

Pichachen,  pass,  887. 

Pichincha,  province,  862. 

—  volcano,  863. 
Pickering,  vale  of,  52 
Pico,  peak  of,  318. 
Piduru  Talagala,  Mt.,  502. 
Piedmont,  276. 

Pietas  Julia,  240. 

Pieter-Maritzburg,  680,  681. 

Pike's  Peak,  773. 

Pilcomayo,  river,  877,  892. 

Pillnitz,  185. 

Pilsen,  244;  notice  of,  246. 

Pindus  Range,  the,  344. 

Pines,  Isle  of,  959. 

Pinzgau,  234. 

Pioneer  River,  931. 

Pirxus,  the,  367,  371. 

Pirna,  184. 

Piroroco,  Ixiv. 

Pisa,  285;  notice  of,  293-294. 

Pishin,  47,  429. 

Pitcairn  Island,  964. 

Pitea,  river,  152. 

Piton  de  la  Fournaise,  697. 

Pittsburg,  734,  741 :  notice  of,  750-751. 

Piura,  866. 

Plains,  xxviii. 

Planimeter,  xxvi,  note. 

Planina,  239. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la.     See  La  Plata 

Plate,  river.     See  La  Plata. 

Plateaux,  xxviii. 

Plenty  Bay,  946. 

Plomb  du  Cantal,  mountain,  91. 

Plymouth,  63. 

Po,  river,  260,  261,  277. 

Point-a-Pitre,  816. 
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Point-de-Galle,  509. 

Point  Henry,  922. 

Pola,  228. 

Poland,  183,  320,  339. 

Polar  Circles,  xvii. 

Polaris  (exploring  ship),  5. 

Polders,  121. 

Poles,  166,  247,  249,  250,  331. 

—  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  xi. 

—  magnetic,  Ivii. 
Polo,  240. 

Polynesia,  962-964.  . 

Pomerania,  159,  174,  183. 

Pompeii,  290. 

Pondicherry,  498. 

Pondoland,  677. 

Pongo,  river,  660. 

Pontine  Marshes,  the,  275,  279. 

Popayan,  857. 

Popocatepetl,  mountain,  782. 

Pororoca,  Ixiv. 

Port  Adelaide,  937. 

Port  Antonio,  813. 

Port-au-Prince,  818,  820. 

Port  Blair,  492. 

Port  Chalmers,  952. 

Port  Darwin,  919,  936. 

Port  Dore,  955. 

Port  Elizabeth,  676. 

Port  de  France  (New  Cal.),  958. 

Port  Geraldton,  939,  940. 

Port  Jackson,  929. 

Portland  (U.  S.,  Oregon),  779. 

Portland  (U.  S.,  Vermont),  744. 

Port  Lincoln,  910. 

Port  Louis,  697. 

Port  Mackay,  931,  930. 

Port  Moresby,  954. 

Porto  Alegre  (Brazil),  847. 

Porto  Alegre  (Port.),  315. 

Port  of  Spain,  815. 

Porto  Rico,  801,  806,  810-811. 

Porto  Santo,  islet,  319. 

Port  Philip  Bay,  922,  925. 

Portsmouth  (Eng.),  63. 

-  (U.  S.),  751- 

Portugal,  312. 

—  chief  towns,  317-318. 

—  climate,  313. 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  317. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

3'S- 

—  fisheries,  315. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  313. 

—  government,  defence,  &c.,  317. 

—  historical  sketch,  310,  311. 

—  live-stock,  315. 

—  manufactures,  &c.,  315. 

—  money,  weights.and  measures, 316. 

—  people,  &c.,  316-317. 

—  physical  features,  312,  313. 

—  political  divisions,  312. 

—  position  and  extent,  312. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  312. 

—  religion  and  education,  316. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c.,  314- 

3i5- 

Portuguesa  (Venez.),  state,  852. 
Portus  Calensis,  318. 
Posen,  172,  183. 

Po'i.  343.  425- 
Potomac,  river,  758,  759. 
Potosi,  mines,  879. 
Potosi,  town,  881. 


Potsdam,  168;  notice  of,  180. 

Poyang,  lake,  542. 

Pozzuoli,  xxiv. 

Prague,  223,  225,  226;  notice  of,  245- 

246. 

Prairies,  xxix,  711,  767. 
Prescott,  774. 

Pressburg,  251;  notice  of,  255. 
Pressburg,  peace  of,  192,  235. 
Preston,  62. 
Pretoria,  679. 
Pribram  or  Przibram,  244. 
Priel,  mountain,  232. 
Prince  Edward  Island  (Dom.  Can.), 

724-725. 
Prince  Edward  Islands  (Ind.  Oc.), 

968. 

Principe,  island,  663. 
Progo,  river,  611. 
Providence,  741;  notice  of,  746. 
Prussia,  172,  173. 

—  agriculture,  175-176. 

—  chief  towns,  179-182. 

—  climate,  175. 

—  duchy  of,  183. 

—  fisheries,  178. 

—  geology,  I74-I75- 

—  government,  &c.,  178-179. 

—  historical  sketch,  182-183. 

—  manufactures,  177-178. 

—  minerals,  177. 

—  physical  features,  172-173. 

—  political  divisions,  172. 

—  position  and  extent,  172. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c. ),  172. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  174. 

Prussia,  East  and  West,  172,  174,  183. 

Pruth,  river,  248,  250. 

Psiloriti,  Mount,  345. 

Puducotta,  495. 

Puebla,  788. 

Pueblos,  the,  774. 

Puerto  Cabello,  855. 

Puerto  Montt,  887. 

Puerto  Principe,  810. 

Puget  Sound,  779. 

(fiords),  xxv. 

Puketoi,  mountains,  944. 

Pukhtaneh.     See  Pushtaneh. 

Puna,  497. 

Puna  of  Jujuy,  891. 

Punas  (S.  Amer.),  867. 

Puno,  department,  866. 

Puno,  town,  873. 

Punta  Arenas  (Cent.  Amer.),  795, 799. 

—  (S.  Amer.),  826,  882. 
Punti,  the,  556. 
Purace,  volcano,  857. 
Purgas,  mountain,  232. 
Purglitz,  244. 
Purus,  river,  832. 
Pushtaneh,  431. 
Pusterich,  212. 
Puy  de  Dome,  mountain,  91. 
Puy  de  Sancy,  mountain,  91. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  640,  638. 
Pyrenees,  Mountains.  21-22,91,  297. 
Pyrmont,  mineral  waters  of,  211. 


Quangchungtse,  572. 
Quarnero,  Gulf  of,  239,  257,  258. 


Quebec,  province,  720-722. 
Quebec,  town,  721-722. 
Queda,  527. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (N.  Amer.), 
727,  728. 

(Oceania),  958. 

Queensland,  929-934. 

Quesaltenango,  796. 

Quetta,  47. 

Quiches,  Ind.  tribe,  796,  797. 

Quichuas,  Ind.  tribe,  873. 

Quiloa,  688. 

Quinhon,  534. 

Quito,  861,  862,  863;  notice  of,  865 

Quitu,  Ind.  tribe,  865. 

Quixilles,  667,  951. 

Quorra,  river,  621.     See  Niger. 

R. 

Raab,  river,  229. 
Rabat,  658. 
Radbusa,  river,  246. 
Radiolaria  ooze,  Ixxii. 
Ragusa,  town  of,  243. 
Rainfall,  cvi-cx;   on  Khasia  Hills, 
cvii ;  effect  of  forests  on,  cvii. 

—  connection  between  sun  spots  and, 

in  India,  cix. 

—  in  tropics,  cvii ;   in  monsoon  re- 

gions, cviii;  in  region  of  calms, 
cvii. 

—  regions  of  deficient,  cix. 
Rajputana,  470-471. 
Rajputs,  472,  483,  498. 
Raleigh  (U.  S.),  town,  762. 
Ramiseram,  island,  502. 
Rampur,  481. 

Ramsey,  87. 

Ranco,  lake,  884. 

Randers,  132,  136. 

Rangoon,  notice  of,  491-492,  513. 

Rannoch,  Loch,  71. 

Rapids,  xxxviii. 

Rarotongans,  the,  963,  967. 

Ras  Addar,  cape,  647. 

Ratisbon.     See  Regensburg. 

Rauhe  Alp,  mountains,  193. 

Ravensburg,  194. 

Ravi,  river,  481. 

Recife,   841 ;    notice   of,   847.      See 

Pernambuco. 
Red  River  (of  the  North),  715,  725. 

(trib.  Mississippi),  705. 

Red  Sea,  401,  415,  631. 

saltness  of,  Ixvii. 

temperature,  Ixxvii. 

Ree,  Lough,  81. 

Refraction,  Atmospheric,  xix. 

Regensburg,  190;  notice  of,  192. 

Reichenberg,  244,  246. 

Reichsrath,  the,  226,  227. 

Reichstag,  the,  168. 

Reikjavik,  138;  notice  of,  139-140. 

Reims.     See  Rheims. 

Reloncavi,  Boca  de,  xxv. 

Remscheid,  178. 

Reunion,  island,  697. 

Reuss-Greiz,  principality,   160,  212- 

213. 
Reuss-Schleiz,  principality,  160,  212- 

213. 
Rewa,  473. 
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Rhaetia,  192,  194,  199,  228,  237,  273. 
Rhaetian  Language.    See  Rumonsh. 
Rheims,  100;  notice  of,  107. 
Rhine,  province  of,  183. 
—  river,  161,  162,  173,  174,  183,  189, 

193,  195,  198,  211,  260,  261. 
Rhode  Island,  731,  746-747. 
Rhodes,  island,  406. 
Rhodope,  mountains,  344. 
Rhone,  river,  93,  260,  261. 
Rhongebirge,  mountains,  159,  189. 
Richmond  (U.  S.),  759. 
Rideau  Canal,  715. 
Riesengebirge,  mountains,  159,  173, 

184,  243. 

Rif.     See  Er-Rif. 
Riga,  329;  notice  of,  338. 
Rille,  river,  92. 
Rimac,  river,  875. 
Rimini,  296. 
Rinjani,  Mount,  612. 
Rio.     See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Riobamba,  865. 
Rio  Colorado  (Arg.  Conf.),  river,  893, 

896. 
Rio  Colorado  (Rocky  Mts.},  river, 

703,  7°6.  769.  774- 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  841;  notice  of,  846- 

847. 

Rio  de  la  Plata.     See  La  Plata. 
Rio  Dulce,  river,  891. 
Rio  Esmeraldas,  river,  863. 
Rio  Grande,  river,  766. 
Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy,  river,  891. 
Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  river,  782. 
Rio  Grande  del   Norte,  river,   705, 

782. 

Rio  Hacha,  river,  859. 
Rio  Huachipas,  river,  891. 
Rioja,  Sierra  de  la.     See  Velasco. 
Rio  Jauja,  river,  867. 
Rio  Lempa,  river,  797. 
Rion,  river,  341. 
Rio  Negro.     See  Negro. 
Rio  Parana.     See  Parana. 
Rio  Tinto,  mines,  301. 
Rio  Vermejo,  river,  891,  893. 
River-basins,  inland,  xxxvi. 
Riverina,  926. 
Rivers,  xxxvi. 

—  denudation  by,  xxxi. 
Riviere  Salee,  816. 
Roches  Moutonnees,  ciii. 
Rochester  (U.  S.),  749- 
Rockhampton,  933,  934. 
Rock-salt,  lii. 

Rocks,  chemical  composition  of,  1-li. 
Rocky  Mountains,  699,  704,  707,  708, 

712,  715,  727,  767,  768,  772,  773, 

775,  778,  780. 
Rodriguez,  island,  697. 
Roeskilde  or  Roskilde,  notice  of,  136, 

158. 

Roggeveld  Mountains,  669. 
Rogue  River,  779. 
Roma  (Queensland),  933. 
Romaic  Language,  369. 
Rome  (Italy),  282,  285 ;   notice  of, 

289—290. 
-  (U.  S.),  751- 

—  Campagna  of,  279. 
Romeni,  357. 
Romney  Marsh,  53-54. 
Romsdal  fishery,  145. 
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Roraima,  mountain,  848. 

Rosa,  Mt.,  261. 

Rosetta,  639. 

Roskilde.     See  Roeskilde. 

Roskolnicians,  330. 

Rostock,  166. 

Rothhaar.     See  Rothlager. 

Rothlager,  mountains,  173. 

Rotomahana,  lake,  946. 

Rotterdam,  123;  notice  of,  126-127. 

Rotumah,  island,  47,  962. 

Roubaix,  100;  notice  of,  107. 

Rouen,  100,  101;  notice  of,  107. 

Roumania,  356-359. 

Roumelia,  Eastern,  344,  351,  356. 

Roxo,  Cape,  661. 

Ruahine,  mountains,  944. 

Ruapehu,  mountain,  944,  946. 

Rubaga,  684. 

Rudbar  Pass,  422. 

Rudolstadt,  212. 

Rugby  (U.  S.),  762. 

Rugen,  island,  159,  174. 

Ruhr-Diisseldorf,  coal-mines  of,  177. 

Rumburg,  244. 

Rumonsh  language,  269. 

Rurki,  447. 

Russ,  Ixv. 

Russia,  xlvii,  173,  319. 

—  army  and  navy,  335-336. 

—  chief  towns,  336-338. 

—  climate,  323. 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  328-329. 

—  geology,  322-323. 

—  government  and  defence,  &c. ,  334- 

335- 

—  governments  (table  of  areas,  &c.), 

320. 

—  historical  sketch,  338-340. 

—  lakes  of  North,  xl. 

—  manufactures,  326-328. 

—  means  of  communication,  328. 

—  minerals,  325-326. 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  329, 

33i- 

—  people,  331-334- 

—  physical  features,  320-322. 

—  political  divisions,  320. 

—  position  and  extent,  319—320. 

—  religion  and  education,  329. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  322. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c.,  323, 

325- 
Russia  in  Asia,  387. 

chief  towns,  397-398. 

climate,  392-393. 

geology  and  minerals,  391-392. 

governments   (table   of  areas, 

&c.),  387- 

historical  sketch,  398-399. 

manufactures  and  trade,  393. 

people,  393-397- 

physical  features  and  surface 

products,  387-391. 

political  divisions,  387. 

Russian  Church  and  Sects,  table  of, 

331- 

Russniaks,  249,  254,  332. 
Rustchuk,  354. 
Ruthenians,  250.     See  Russniaks. 


S. 

Saale,  river,  206,  208,  212. 

—  Forest,  206,  213. 
Saar,  river,  177. 
Saatz,  243. 

Saba,  island,  817. 

Sabinalla,  859. 

Sacramento,  river,  776,  777,  778. 

—  town,  778-779. 
Saghalien,  island  of,  390,  391. 
Saguenay,  river,  720. 
Sahama,  mountain,  821,  869. 
Sahara,  616-618,  623,  625,  626,  650, 

651,  664,  665,  666. 

—  Algerian,  651. 
Saida,  653. 

Saigon,  river,  530,  531-532. 

—  town,  531-532. 
Sajansk  Mountains,  378. 
Sakalava,  the,  695. 
Sakaria,  river,  402. 

Sakhalin,  island  of,  583.     See  Sag- 
halien. 

Sakkar,  434,  437. 
Sala,  152.  .. 
Salado,  river,  893. 
Salamanca,  303,  304. 
Salamvria,  river,  344. 
Salangore,  527. 
Salem  (India),  495. 
Salem  (U.  S.),  779. 
Salford,  62. 
Salisbury  Plain,  53. 
Saloniki,  354. 
Salses,  xxxiv. 
Salt  Lake,  Great,  773. 
Salt  Lake  City,  774. 
Salt  lakes,  xli. 
Salta,  province,  896. 

—  town,  900. 

Salto  Oriental,  903,  904. 
Salzach,  river,  233. 
Salzburg,  duchy,  233-235. 

—  town,  223;  notice  of,  234-235. 
Salzkammergut,  233,  237. 
Samaca,  859. 

Samarang,  611. 

Samarkand,  398,  400. 

Sambalpur,  438. 

Sambar,  lake,  438. 

Samien  Mountains,  688. 

Samoan  Islands,  962,  963,  964. 

Samos,  island,  406,  413-414. 

Samoyedes,  10,  n,  324,  394. 

Samur,  river,  341. 

Sana,  421. 

San  Andres  y  Providencia,  857. 

San  Antonio,  767. 

Sanchi  Tope,  456. 

Sandalwood  Island,  614. 

Sandhurst  (Victoria),  925. 

San  Domingo,  republic,  818-820. 

—  town,  818,  820. 
Sandomir,  326. 
Sandstones,  li. 
Sandwich  Islands,  965-968. 
Sandy  Hook,  748. 
San  Francisco,  736,  737,  741;  notice 

of,  778:  789.  784- 
river,  861. 
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Sangai,  volcano,  863. 

Sangir,  island,  597. 

Sang  Po,  560. 

San  Joaquin,  river,  776,  777,  778. 

San  Jose,  795,  796,  799. 

San  Juan  (Arg.  Conf),  province,  894, 
896. 

(Porto  Rico),  811. 

river,  794,  798. 

San  Juan  del  Norte.    See  Greytown. 

San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan,  789-790. 

San  Lorenzo,  796. 

San  Luis,  province,  896. 

San  Marino,  republic,  295,  296. 

town,  296. 

San  Martin,  territory,  857. 

Sanpu,  river,  437,  579.  See  Brahma- 
putra. 

San  Salvador,  republic  and  town,  797. 

Sansandig,  666. 

Sanskrit,  450,  451. 

Santa  Anna  (silver  mine),  859. 

Santa  Catharina,  island,  830. 

Santa  Croce,  Mt.,  374. 

Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  796. 

Santa  Cruz  (\V.  Ind.),  island,  817- 
818. 

Santa  Cruz  Islands  (Oceania),  958. 

Santa  Fe,  774. 

(Arg.  Conf.),  province,  894,  895. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.     See  Bogota. 

Santals,  the,  449. 

Santa  Maura,  island,  366. 

Santander  (Colom. ),  state,  857. 

Santander  (Spain),  province,  298, 302. 

Santa  Rosa  (Urug.),  903. 

Santa  Rosa  de  Osos  (Colom.),  859. 

Santiago,  304. 

—  province,  896. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  notice  of,  889. 
Santiago,  Rio  Grande  de,  river,  782. 
Sao  Lourencp,  river,  833. 
Saone,  river,  93. 
Sao  Paulo,  841;  notice  of,  847. 
Sao  Salvador.     See  Bahia. 
Sao  Thome,  island,  663. 
Sara  bat,  402,  413,  412. 
Saragossa,  304. 
Sarangarh,  state,  488-489. 
Sarawak,  606. 
Sardes,  412. 

Sardinia,  island,  275,  276,  277,  283, 
294. 

—  kingdom  of,  295,  296. 
Sarepta,  327. 
Sargassum,  Ixxiii. 
Sark,  island,  87. 

Saskatchewan,  river,  705,  715,  728. 
Sassafras,  river,  758. 

Sassari,  285. 

Satgaon,  477. 

Satlej,  river,  481,  579. 

Satpura  Mountains,  436,  487. 

Sau.     See  Save. 

Sauerland  Mountains,  173. 

Savaii,  island,  962. 

Savannah,  river  and  town,  763. 

Savannahs,  xxix. 

Save  or  Sau,  river,  218,  228,  257. 

Savu-Savu,  959. 

Saxe-Altenburg,  160,  209-^10. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  160,  208-209. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  160,  208. 

Saxe- Weimar,  160,  204-205. 


Saxon  Switzerland,  the,  184. 
Saxony,  160,  183-188. 
Scandinavia,  xxiv. 
Scawfell,  mountain,  50. 
Schaffhausen,  canton,  259,  274. 
Schaffhausen,  Falls  of,  261. 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  160,  211-212. 
Schelde  or  Scheldt,  river,  93,  112. 
Schelling,  island,  121. 
Schemnitz,  252. 
Scheveningen,  127. 
Schiedam,  123. 

Schinznach,  mineral  springs,  263. 
Schleiz,  town,  213. 
Schleswig,  137,  183. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  province,  172. 
Schneeberg,  mountain,  189,  230. 
Schneekopf,  mountain,  206. 
Schwarzawa,  river,  246,  247. 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  212. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  212. 
Schwarzwald,  the,  160,  193,  195,  198. 
Schwerin,  town,  202. 
Schwyz,  canton,  259,  269,  274. 
Scombi,  river,  344. 
Scotland,  65. 

—  chief  towns,  73-76. 

—  configuration  and  dimensions,  65. 

—  counties  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  66. 

—  divisions,  66. 

—  geology,  72-73- 

—  historical  sketch,  76-77. 

—  islands,  65. 

—  physical  features,  66-68. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  69—72. 
Scranton,  751. 

Scutari,  lake,  345,  361,  362. 

—  town,  353. 

Sea  and  land  breezes,  Ixxxv. 
Seasons,  the,  xvi— xviii. 
Sea-water,  composition  of,  Ixv. 

—  saltness  of,  Ixvi. 

—  specific  gravity  of,  Ixvi. 
Sebenico,  town,  243. 
Seconds,  xii. 

Sedan,  100. 

Seeland,  132. 

Segu,  666. 

Seiches,  Ixv. 

Seme,  river,  92. 

Seistan.     See  Hamoon. 

Selenga,  river,  573. 

Seleucia,  413. 

Seleucid  kings,  414. 

Selkirk,  38. 

Selvas,  831. 

Seminoles,  the,  775. 

Sempach,  lake,  262. 

Senaar.     See  Sennar. 

Sendai,  593. 

Senegal,  river,  621,  660,  661. 

Senegambia,  660-664. 

Sennar  or  Senaar,  region,  643-644. 

Sennar,  town,  643. 

Seraievo,  354. 

Serapis,  temple  of,  at  Pozzuoli,  xxiv. 

Serere,  the,  662. 

Serir,  617. 

Serpho,  island,  365. 

Serra  d'Estrella,  mountains,  312,  313. 

Serra  do  Caldeirao,  mountains,  313. 

Serra  do  Espinha^o,  mountains,  831. 

Serra  do  Mar,  mountains,  831. 

Serra  dos  Orgaos,  mountains,  831. 


Serra  Monchique,  mountains,  313. 
Servia,  359-361. 
Servians,  254,  331,  349. 
Serwatty  Islands,  597. 
Setubal,  315. 
Severn,  river,  52,  55. 

—  bore  of,  Ixiii. 

Seville,  303,  304;  notice  of,  308. 

Sevre  Nantaise,  river,  92. 

Sewalik  Mountains,  435. 

Seychelles,  islands,  697. 

Sfaks,  648. 

Shahee,  lake,  422. 

Shamanism,  386,  396. 

Shams,  530,  531. 

Shan  tribes,  the,  515. 

Shanalin  range,  582. 

Shanghai,  552, 553;  notice  of,  568-569. 

Shankallas,  the,  690. 

Shannon,  river,  79. 

Shaohing,  568. 

Shashee,  552. 

Shasta,  Mt.,  776 

Shat-el-Arab,  river,  422. 

Sheffield  (notice  of),  63. 

Sheikh-ul-Islam,  350. 

Shekani,  the,  662. 

Shelagskoi,  Cape,  390. 

Shelif,  river,  650. 

Shershel,  653. 

Shetland  Islands,  65,  77,  149. 

Shiites,  418,  427. 

Shilluks,  the,  644. 

Shimiyu,  river,  621. 

Shin,  Loch,  71. 

Shintoism,  592. 

Shiraz,  424,  425;  notice  of,  428. 

Shirwa,  lake,  620. 

Shoa,  686. 

Shotts,  xli,  617,  650. 

Shua,  the,  665. 

Siahposh  Kafirs,  433. 

Siam,  517-525. 

Siangtan,  567. 

Siao,  island,  597. 

Sibi,  47,  434. 

Sicily,  island,  275,  276,  278,  283,  286, 

291,  294,  296. 

Siebengebirge,  mountains,  173. 
Siena,  285;  notice  of,  294. 
Sierra  Acarai,  mountains,  848. 
Sierra   de   Achata.      See   Cordoba, 

mountains. 
Sierra  de  Cordoba,  Sierra  Famatina, 

&c.  See  Cordoba,  Famatina,  &c. 
Sierra  Leone,  660. 
Sigillaria,  1. 
Sikhs,  483,  484. 
Sikkim,  479. 
Sikoku,  island,  583,  584. 
Silesia,  172,  173,  183. 

—  Austrian,  217;  account  of,  247. 
Siliceous  rocks,  lii. 

Siljan,  lake,  152. 

Simla,  484. 

Sinai,  peninsula,  415,  631. 

Sind,  495,  496. 

Singanfoo,  567. 

Singapore,  510-511. 

Singfus,  the,  515. 

Singhalese,  the,  503. 

Singora,  527. 

Sinope,  413. 

Sinter,  siliceous,  xxxiv. 
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Siout,  636,  637. 

Siphanto,  island,  365. 

Sir,  lake,  438. 

Sir  Daria,  river,  387. 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  xxxix,  380,  400. 

Sinmir,  484. 

Sitka,  780. 

Siva,  Hindu  deity,  453. 

Siwah,  Oasis  of,  632. 

Skagastolstind,  mountain,  142. 

Skagen,  cape,  130. 

Skager  Rack,  strait,  143. 

Skelleftea,  river,  152. 

Skipetars.     See  Arnauts. 

Skye,  island,  65. 

Slaney,  river,  80. 

Slave  Coast,  the,  662. 

—  Lake,  Lesser,  729. 
Slavonians,  202,209,  225>  245.246,247, 

248.  25S,  257.  331,  358,  360.  362. 
Slavonic  language,  243,  245. 
Slavs.     See  Slavonians. 
Slemye,  mountain,  257. 
Sliebhbloom  Mountains,  78. 
Sliebhdonard,  mountain,  79. 
Slovaks,  253. 
Slovenians,  237,  240. 
Smyrna,  notice  of,  409;  413. 
Snafellsjokull,  mountain,  138. 
Snake  River,  772. 
Sneafell,  mountain,  87. 
Sneeuwbergen,  mountains,  669. 
Snow-crystals,  xcix. 

—  line,  c. 
Snowdon,  50. 

Snowy  Range  (N.  Guin.),  954. 

Society  Islands,  962,  963,  964. 

Socorro,  861. 

Soderkoping,  152. 

Soemanap,  612. 

Sofala,  687. 

Sofia,  354. 

Sogne  Fjord,  142. 

Soignies,  forest  of,  114. 

Sokoto,  666. 

Solani,  the,  480. 

Solfataras,  xxxiv. 

Solingen,  178. 

Solo,  river,  610. 

Solomon  Islands,  958. 

Solothurn,  canton,  259,  267,  274. 

Solstices,  xvii. 

Solway  Firth,  70. 

Somaulis,  the,  628,  686-687. 

Sondershausen,  town,  212. 

Songaria.     See  Dzoongaria. 

Songhay,  the,  665. 

Song-Ka,  river,  532-533,  537. 

Soninke,  the,  662. 

Soochow,  568. 

Soongari,  river,  571. 

Sorata,  mountain,  xxx,  821,  877. 

Sorbs,  the,  213. 

Soro,  133. 

Sotara,  volcano,  857. 

Soturba,  mountain,  641. 

Soudan,  660,  664-666. 

Soudan,  Egyptian,  &c.,  642. 

Sound,  the,  132. 

Sourabaya,  611. 

Sourakarta,  611. 

South  America,  820. 

climate,  824-826. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  823-824. 


INDEX. 

South  America,  lakes,  823. 

physical  features,  821—822. 

political  divisions(table  of  areas, 

&c.),  829. 

—  position  and  extent,  820-821. 
rivers,  822—823. 

—  vegetation,  826-828. 

—  —  zoology,  828. 
South  Australia,  934-937. 
South  Carolina,  732,  762-763. 
South  Downs,  the,  53. 
South  Esk,  river,  69. 
South  Shetland,  18. 

South  Shields,  39. 
South  Uist,  island,  65. 
Southampton,  64. 
Spa,  in. 
Spain,  297. 

—  chief  towns,  307-310. 

—  climate,  299-300. 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,   306- 

307- 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

3°3- 

—  fisheries,  301-302. 

—  geology,  299. 

—  government,  defence, &c., 305— 306. 

—  historical  sketch,  310-311. 

—  manufactures,  302-303. 

—  minerals,  302. 

—  money,    weights,   and   measures, 

3°3- 

—  people,  305. 

—  physical  features,  297-299. 

—  political  divisions,  297. 

—  position  and  extent,  297. 

—  provinces  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  298. 

—  religion  and  education,  304,  305. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c.,  300- 

301. 

—  zoology,  301. 
Spalatro,  243. 
Spanish-town,  814. 
Spencer  Gulf,  911. 
Spessart,  mountains,  159. 
Spey,  river,  70. 
Sphakiotes,  the,  349. 

Spice  Islands.     See  Moluccas. 
Spielberg,  citadel,  247. 
Spire  (Speier),  192. 
Spitalfields,  38. 
Spitzbergen,  4,  6. 
Split,  Cape,  723. 
Spree,  river,  184. 
Springfield,  754. 
Springs,  liii. 

—  denudation  by,  Iv. 
Spring-tides,  Ixii. 

Srinagar.     See  Kashmir,  town. 

St.  Andrews,  43,  notice  of,  76. 

St.  Anthony,  771. 

St.  Antonio,  cape,  808. 

Stafford,  39. 

Staked  Plain,  766. 

Stalactites,  Iv. 

Stalagmites,  Iv. 

Stamboul,  352. 

Stanley  (Falk.  Islds.),  908. 

Stanovoi,  mountains,  390. 

Stapi,  bay,  138. 

Starbuck,  island,  47. 

Stassfurt,  Hi. 

Stavanger,  145,  149. 

Stavelot,  in. 


St.  Bartholomew,  island,  816. 

St.  Bernardin,  Mount,  261. 

St.  Charles,  river,  721. 

St.  Clair,  Lake,  706. 

St.  Denis  (Reun.),  town,  697. 

Steinach,  river,  208. 

St.  Elias,  Mt.,  779. 

Stelvio,  Pass  of,  222. 

Steppes,  xxix. 

St.  Etienne,  100,  191;  notice  of,  106. 

Stettin,  182. 

St.  Eustatius,  island,  817. 

Stewart  Island,  943,  945,  947. 

Steyer,  233. 

St.  Gall,  canton,  259,  269,  274. 

St.  Gall,  town  of,  274. 

St.  Gothard,  Mount,  260-261. 

St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the,  268,  283. 

St.  Helena,  Ix,  668. 

St.  Helen's,  39. 

St.  Heliers,  88. 

Stigmaria,  1. 

Stilsserjoch,  222. 

Stirling,  38;  notice  of,  76. 

St.  James's  Bay,  729. 

St.  John,  town,  722,  723. 

St.  John  River,  723. 

St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  730. 

St.  Joseph,  769. 

St.  Lawrence,  river,   705,  707,  714, 

715,  720,  721,  722. 
St.  Lawrence  Canals,  the,  715. 
St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  704,  705,  729. 
St.  Louis  (U.  S.),  734,  741 ;  notice  of, 

769. 

St.  Marie,  island,  696. 
St.  Martin,  island,  816. 
St.  Martin,  town  (Prus. ),  178. 
St.  Michael's  Cave,  372. 
St.  Moritz,  mineral  springs,  263. 
St.  Nazaire,  101. 
Stockholm,  150,  153,  154,  156;  notice 

of,  157- 
Stockport,  62. 
Stockton,  Vale  of,  52. 
Stonehenge,  53. 
Stormbergen,  mountains,  669. 
Storms,  Magnetic,  Iviii. 
Storsjon,  lake,  152. 
St.  Paul,  island,  968. 
St.  Paul  (Reun.),  town,  697. 
St.  Paul  (U.  S.),  town,  771. 
St.   Petersburg,   325,  327,  329,  330, 

331,  332;  notice  of,  336-337. 
St.  Pierre,  island,  730—731. 
St.  Pierre  (Reun.),  town,  697. 
St.  Point,  lake,  93-94. 
St.  Quentin,  100. 
Straits  Settlements,  510-511. 
Stralsund,  158. 
Strassburg,  166,  167;  notice  of,  196- 

197. 

Strata,  correlation  of,  xlviii. 
Strathclyde,  76. 
Stratification,  xlvii. 
Stratified  rocks,  order  of  succession, 

xlix. 

Striae,  glacier,  ciii. 
Stromboli,  278. 
Stromo,  island,  140. 
Struma,  river,  344. 
St.  Thomas,  island,  Ixx,  818. 
Stubbenkammer,  cliffs  of,  174. 
Stuttgart,  167;  notice  of,  194-195. 
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St.  Vincent  .Austral.),  gulf,  935,  937. 

(New  CaL),  958. 

(Port.),  cape,  19. 

Styria,  171,  217,  218,  237-238. 

Suaheli  Coast,  687. 

Suakin,  642. 

Submarine  deposits,  Ixxi. 

Sucre.     See  Chuquisaca. 

Suderland.     See  Sauerland. 

Sudetes  Mountains,  173,  246,  247. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  631. 

Suez  Canal,  636. 

Sufis,  427. 

Suir,  river,  79-80. 

Sulina,  mouth  of  Danube,  359. 

Sulitjelma,  mountain,  151. 

Sulu  Islands,  the,  605. 

Sulzer  Belchen,  mountain,  195. 

Suma  Paz,  857. 

Sumatra,  596,  597,  607-609. 

Sumbawa,  596,  597;  account  of,  614. 

Sun,  distance  of,  xvi. 

Sunda  Islands,  596. 

Sundarbans,  the,  475. 

Sunderland,  63. 

Sundgau,  the,  197. 

Sundur,  state,  495. 

Sunna,  the,  397,  418. 

Sunnites,  397,  418,  427. 

Sunspots,  Iviii. 

—  in  relation  to  rainfall  and  temper- 

ature, cix. 
Suok  Pass,  574. 

Superior,  Lake,  706, 715,  768, 771, 776. 
Sur,  405. 
Surat,  497,  496. 
Surtshellir,  cavern,  138. 
Susa,  648. 

Susquehanna,  river,  751,  758. 
Suva,  962. 
Swansea,  64. 
Swatow,  552. 
Sweden,  149. 

—  agriculture,  153—154. 

—  chief  towns,  157-158. 

—  climate,  153. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

I54-I5S- 

—  divisions  (table  of  areas,  &c. ),  150. 

—  fisheries,  154. 

—  forests,  154. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  152-153. 

—  government  and  defence,  156-157. 

—  historical  sketch,  158-159. 

—  lakes  of,  xl. 

—  manufactures,  154. 

—  money,   weights,    and  measures, 

'55- 

—  people,  155-156. 

—  physical  features,  150-151. 

—  political  divisions,  150. 

—  position  and  extent,  149-150. 

—  religion  and  education,  155. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  152. 
Sweira.     See  Mogadore. 
Switzerland,  259. 

—  cantons  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  259. 

—  chief  towns,  271-273. 

—  climate,  263-264. 

—  commerce  and    communications, 

267. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  262-263. 

—  government    and    defence,    &c., 

270-271. 


Switzerland,  historical  sketch,  273- 
274. 

—  manufactures,  266-267. 

—  people.  269-270. 

—  physical  features,  260-261. 

—  political  divisions,  259,  260. 

—  position  and  extent,  259-260. 

—  religion  and  education,  268-269. 

—  rivers  and  lakes,  261-262. 

—  vegetation,  agriculture,  &c.,  264. 
Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  724. 

—  (N.  S.  Wales),  928. 
Sylhet,  490. 

Syra,  island  and  town,  367,  371. 

Syracuse,  749. 

Syria,  401-402,  405,  413. 

Syrmia,  257. 

Szamos,  river,  256. 

Szegedin,  255. 

Szekler,  the,  253. 

T. 

Table  Bay,  676. 

Taboo,  951. 

Tabreez,  423,  425 ;  notice  of,  427-428. 

Tacarigua,  lake,  853. 

Tacazze,  river,  688,  689. 

Tachira  ,Venez.),  state,  852. 

Tacna  (Peru),  depart.,  866. 

Tafilelt,  658. 

Tagals,  the,  604,  965. 

Taganrog,  329,  339. 

Tagus,  river,  298. 

Tahiti,  island,  962. 

—  tides  at,  Ixiii. 
Taiwanfoo,  568. 
Taiyuenfoo,  568. 
Taj  Mahal,  481. 

Tajiks,  396,  397,  309.  400,  431. 

Takow,  568. 

Talbot  Islands,  930. 

Tali  Seb,  lake,  524,  527-528. 

Tallahassee,  765. 

Tamarugal,  desert,  872. 

Tamil,  language,  450. 

Tana,  river,  686,  688. 

Tanganyika,  lake,  619,  620,  622-623. 

Tangier,  657,  660. 

Tanguts,  tribe,  580. 

Tanjore,  494~495- 

Tantah,  639. 

Tapajos,  river,  832. 

Tapti,  river,  436. 

Tapu,  951. 

Tapuyas,  842. 

Taranaki,  mountain,  944. 

—  province,  943,  947,  949. 
Tarapaca  (Peru),  depart.,  866,  872. 
Tararua,  mountains,  944. 
Taravera,  lake,  946. 

Tarim,  river,  576,  577. 

Tarma,  876. 

Tarn,  river,  92. 

Tarsus,  411,  412. 

Tashkent,  397. 

Tasmania,  xliii,  940-943. 

Tatars,  the,  30,  337,  343, 384, 394,  574 

Tatra  Mountains,  251. 

Tatung,  552. 

Taunton,  Vale  of,  53. 

Taupo,  lake,  944. 

Taurida,  mountains  of,  321. 


Taurus  Range,  401-402. 
Tay,  river,  xxxvii,  69. 
Tay,  Loch,  71. 
Te  Whaiti,  mountains,  944. 
Tees,  river,  52. 
Tegetthoff  ^exploring  ship),  3. 
Tegucigalpa,  797. 
Tehama,  415. 

Teheran,  423;  notice  of,  427. 
Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  781,  785. 
Tejon  Pass,  776. 
Tekes,  river,  576. 
Tekkes,  tribe,  395. 
Tell,  the,  651,  656. 
Telugu,  language,  450. 
Temboro,  volcano,  614. 
Tembuland,  677. 
Tempe,  Vale  of,  345. 
Temperate  zones,  xviii. 
Temperature  as  affected  by  latitude, 
xcvii;  by  elevation,  c. 

—  marine:  Antarctic  Ocean,  Ixxviii; 

Atlantic,  Ixxv-lxxvi,  Ixxviii  ; 
Indian  Ocean,  Ixxvii ;  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Ixxvii ;  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, Ixxvii ;  Pacific  Ocean, 
Ixxvii,  Ixxviii;  Red  Sea,  Ixxvii 

—  zones   of.      See   Zones   of   Tem- 

perature, xcvi. 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  311. 
Tenes,  653. 
Tengchoofoo,  567. 
Tennessee,  732,  761—762. 
Tenterfield,  928. 
Tepl,  mountains  of,  244. 
Teplitz,  244. 
Terek,  river,  342. 

—  delta  of,  xxxvii. 
Tergeste,  241. 
Ternate,  island,  597. 
Terni,  Ivi. 

Terror,  Mount,  18. 

Teschen,  247. 

Tet,  river,  93. 

Tetewan  or  Tetuan,  658. 

Teutoburgerwald,    mountains,     173, 

211. 

Teviotdale,  77. 
Texas,  732,  766-767. 
Texel,  island,  121. 
Thags,  the,  465. 
Thames,  river,  xxxvii,  55. 
Tharsis,  mines,  301. 
Thebes,  630,  640. 
Theiss,  river,  218,  255,  252,  256. 
Thermia,  island,  365. 
Thermometers,  xcix. 
Thessaly,  345,  355. 
Thian    Shan    Mountains,    388,   400, 

573.  575.  576. 
Thibet.     See  Tibet. 
Thingvallavatn,  lake,  138. 
Thomar,  315. 
Thorshavn,  140. 
Thrace,  355. 
Thrados,  Mt.,  374. 
Three  Forks,  the,  771. 
Throndhjem,    141,    145,     146,     148 ; 

notice  of,  149. 
Thugs.     See  Thags. 
Thun,  lake,  262. 
Thurgau,  canton,  259,  265,  274. 
Thuringerwald.        See     Thuringian 

Forest. 
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Thuringian  Forest,  173,  206,  213. 
Thuringian  states,  206. 
Thursday  Island,  930. 
Tia-Huanaco,  876. 
Tibboos,  the,  628,  666. 
Tiber,  river,  277. 
Tibesti,  617. 
Tibet,  579-582. 
Tibet,  plateau  of,  xxviii. 
Tieino,  canton,  259,  263,  265,  267, 
274. 

—  river,  261. 
Tides,  Ixi. 
Tidore,  island,  597. 

Tientsin,  552,  567;  notice  of,  568. 

—  treaty  of,  552,  570. 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  893. 
Tiflis,  notice  of,  343;  425. 

Tigris,  river,  402,  404,  412,  415,  421. 

Timbuctoo,  664,  666. 

Time,  difference  of,  xiv-xv. 

Timor,  island,  614. 

Timor  Laut,  island,  598,  615. 

Tirnova,  354. 

Tisza,  river.     See  Theiss. 

Titano,  Mt.,  296. 

Titicaca,  lake,  xlii,  823,  868,  876,  877. 

Tobolsk,  330;  notice  of,  397. 

Tocantins,  river,  831,  832. 

Tokiyo,  588,  593;  notice  of,  595. 

Toledo  (Sp. ),  309. 

-(U.  S.),  751- 

Tolima,  volcano,  857,  858. 

Toltecs,  the,  702,  789,  790. 

Tom,  river,  389. 

Tomos  Pass,  the,  256. 

Tomsk,  397. 

Tonga  Islands,  964. 

Tongans,  961,  963,  967. 

Tongariro,  mountain,  944,  946. 

Tonquin,  region,  532-533,  537. 

Topeka,  770. 

Tophana,  353. 

Topolias,  lake,  365. 

Tormentine,  Cape,  725. 

Tornados,  xcii. 

Tornea,  river,  152. 

Toronto,  719;  notice  of,  720. 

Torrens,  lake,  911. 

Torres  Strait,  954. 

Torrid  Zone,  xviii,  xcvi,  xcviii. 

Toubouai,  islands,  963,  964. 

Toulon,  108. 

Toulouse,  101 ;  notice  of,  106. 

Toundras,  324,  388,  389-390. 

Tourcoing,  100,  107. 

Tournay,  115. 

Tours,  108. 

Trade-winds,    Ixxxv;     in     Atlantic 

Ocean,      Ixxxvii ;      in     Pacific, 

Ixxxvii ;      in      Indian      Ocean, 

Ixxxviii. 

Transcaucasia,  421,  422. 
Transkeian  Districts,  the,  677. 
Transleithan   Provinces  of  Austria, 

251-258. 

Transvaal,  the,  678-679. 
Transylvania,  256. 
Travancore,  495. 
Traverse,  Cape,  725. 
Travertine,  Iv. 

Trebizonde,  notice  of,  410;  413,  424. 
Trent  (Tyrol),  town,  235;  notice  of, 

237- 


Trenton,  750. 
Trevandram,  495. 
Treves,  171. 
Triassic  rocks,  Hi. 
Trichinopoly,  494. 
Trier  or  Treves,  171. 
Trieste,  territory,  240-241. 

—  town,  227,  228;  notice  of,  241;  362. 
Trilobites,  1. 

Trinidad,  island,  815-816. 
Trinkomali,  502;  notice  of,  509. 
Tripoli,  646-647. 

—  powder,  Hi. 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  668. 
Tropics,  xviii. 
Troppau,  247. 
Trovados,  xcii. 
Troyes,  100,  107. 
Trujillo  (Hond.),  town,  796. 

—  (Peru),  town,  876. 

—  (Venez.),  state,  852. 
Truskmore,  mountain,  78. 
Tsana,  lake,  689. 

Tschitscher  Boden,  mountains,  240. 
Tsinanfoo,  567. 
Tsitsikar,  572. 
Tuaregs,  the,  628,  658,  665. 
Tuaricks.     See  Tuaregs. 
Tubingen,  166;  notice  of,  195. 
Tucopia  Islands,  958. 
Tucuman,  province,  896. 

—  town  (Arg.  Conf.),  899. 
Tugela,  river,  625. 
Tuggurt,  Oasis  of,  651. 
Tula,  327. 

Tumac-humac,  mountains,  849. 
Tundao,  315. 

Tunganis,  the,  577. 

Tungting,  lake,  542. 

Tunguragua  (Ecuad.),  province,  862. 

Tunguses,  the,  396. 

Tunis,  647-649. 

Turco-Tatars,  450. 

Turin,  285;  notice  of,  291.      « 

Turkestan,  Eastern,  576-579. 

Turkey,  343. 

—  agriculture,  &c.,  346. 

—  chief  towns,  352-354. 

—  climate,  346. 

—  commerce   and    communications, 

347- 

—  divisions  (table  of  areas,  &c.),  344. 

—  geology  and  minerals,  345-346. 

—  government  and  defence,  350-352. 

—  historical  sketch,  354-356. 

—  manufactures,  346-347. 

—  money,  weights,and  measures, 347. 

—  people,  348-350. 

—  physical  features,  344-345. 

—  position  and  extent,  343. 

—  religion  and  education,  347-348. 
Turkey  in  Asia,  401. 

chief  towns,  409-411. 

historical  sketch  and  remains  of 

antiquity,  411-413. 
people,  language,  religion,  &c., 

406,  409. 
physical  features,  climate,  and 

productions,  401,  406. 
Turkoman  Desert,  421. 
Turkomans,  394-395,  396,  400. 
Turks,  29,  349,  407,  637. 
Turk's  Islands,  814. 
Turukansk,  393. 


Tusapan,  789. 

Tuscany,  Grand-duchy  of,  295. 

Tuscarora  (exploring  ship),  Ixxi. 

Tuz  Gul,  lake,  403. 

Tver,  327. 

Twat,  Oasis  of,  656. 

Tweed,  river,  69. 

Twelve  Pins,  mountains,  78. 

Twilight,  xviii-xix. 

Tyndall,  Mt.,  945. 

Tyne,  river,  52. 

Typhoons,  xcii,  543. 

Tyrol,  218. 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  235-237. 

Tzalco,  volcano,  797. 

U. 

Uberlingersee,  lake-arm,  198. 
Ucayale  or  Ucayali,  river,  822,  868. 
Udong,  river,  527,  530. 

—  town,  530. 
Uganda,  684,  685,  686. 
Ujiji,  688. 

Ujjain,  473. 

Ukerewe.     See  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Uklei,  lake,  203. 

Uliasutai,  575. 

Ullswater,  50. 

Umea,  river,  152. 

Umpqua,  river,  779. 

Umtata,  river,  677. 

Unconformable  stratification,  xlvii. 

Union  Islands,  964. 

United  States  of  North  America,  731. 

chief  towns,  741. 

commerce  and  communications, 

734-736. 
constitution,  government,  &c., 

739-740. 

historical  sketch,  741-742. 

money,  weights,  and  measures, 

736- 
people,     immigration,     public 

lands,  education,  &c.,  736-739. 
states  and  territories  {table  of 

areas,  &c.),  731-732. 
vegetation  and  agricultural  and 

other  productions,  733-734. 
United   States,   New   England  and 

N.  E.  States,  742-754. 

Pacific  Coast,  775-779. 

S.  E.  States,  754-767- 

Western    Inland     States    and 

Territories,  767-775. 
Unterwalden,  canton,  259,  269,  274. 
Unyoro,  the,  644. 

Upanishads  (sacred  books),  452,  453. 
Upernivik,  7,  17. 
Upper  Guinea,  660-664. 
Upsala,  155;  notice  of,  157. 
Ural,  river,  322. 

Ural  Mountains,  24,  321,  322,  388. 
Urambo,  629. 
Urbino,  285-. 
Urga.     See  Oorga. 
Uri,  canton,  259,  264,  265,  274. 
Urubamba,  river,  868. 
Uruguay,  republic,  901-904. 

—  river,  823,  832,  833,  893. 
Urumiyah,  lake,  xli,  xlii,  422. 
Usedom,  island  of,  159 
Uskub,  347. 
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Uspallata,  pass,  887. 
Ust  Yansk,  393. 
Utah,  732,  773-774- 
Utrecht,  town,  123,  124,  125 ;  notice 
of,  127. 

—  Peace  of,  295,  373. 

—  Union  of,  128. 

Uzbeks,  the,  394,  396,  399,  4°°- 

V. 

Vaal,  river,  669,  678. 

Valais,  canton,  259,  274. 

Valdai  Hills,  321,  326. 

Valdivia,  town,  887. 

Valdivia,  Rio  de,  river,  884. 

Valencia,  lake.     See  Tacarigua. 

Valencia  (Spain),  town,  304;  notice 

of,  307-308. 

—  (Venezuela),  town,  856. 
Valenciennes,  100,  107. 
Valencia,  76. 
Valetta,  373. 
Valladolid,  304. 
Valles,  Los.     See  Los  Valles. 
Valleys,  xxix. 

Valparaiso,  873,  887;  notice  of,  889. 
Van,  lake,  xli,  403. 
Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  911. 
Van  Diemen's  Land.    See  Tasmania. 
Vancouver's  Island,  727,  728. 

(fiords),  xxv. 

Vandals,  the,  305. 
Vanua  Levu,  island,  959. 
Vapour,  aqueous,  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving heat,  ex. 
Var,  river,  93. 
Vardar,  river,  344. 
Varela,  Cape,  533. 
Variation  of  magnetic  needle,  Ivi. 
Varna,  347. 
Vat  Pho,  523. 
Vathi,  414. 

Vaud,  canton,  259,  265,  274. 
Vedas  (sacred  books),  452. 
Veddahs,  the,  people,  504. 
Velasco,  Sierra,  mountains,  892. 
Venachar,  Loch,  71. 
Venern,  lake.     Sec  Wener. 
Venersborg,  152. 
Venezuela,  852-856. 
Venice,  243,  282,  284;  notice  of,  292- 

293. 

Ventana,  Sierra,  mountains,  892. 
Vera  Cruz  [Mexico),  785,  780. 
Verde,  Cape,  663. 
Verden,  principality,  159. 
Verkhoyansk,  393. 
Vermejo,  Rio,  river,  891,  893. 
Vermont,  731,  744-745- 
Vernoye,  576. 
Verona,  293. 

Versailles,  notice  of,  107;  172. 
Verviers,  115. 
Vesuvius,  Mt.,  278- 
Vettern,  lake.     See  Wetter. 
Vianna,  315- 
Viborg,  136- 
Vicksburg,  764- 
Victoria  (Austral.),  colony,  9*1-919. 

river,  911,  93s- 

_  (Brit.  Col.),  town,  728. 
-  (Hongkong),  town,  570. 


Victoria  Falls,  xxxviii,  621. 

Victoria  Land,  18. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  lake,  620,  622,  684, 

686. 
Vienna,  223,  225,  226;  notice  of,  231- 

232,  233,  362. 

—  congress  and  treaty  of,  172,  183, 

188,  192,  201,  202,  243,  249,  339. 
/ienne,  river,  92. 
/ierlande,  the,  216. 
Vierwaldstatter-see.      See   Lucerne, 

lake. 

Viesbachhorn,  mountain,  233. 
Vilaine,  river,  92. 
Vilcomayo,  river,  868. 
Villach,  238. 
Villa  do  Conde,  315. 
Villa  Rica  (Brazil),  town.    See  Ouro 

Preto. 

Villarica  (Spain),  valley,  313. 
Vincente,  lake,  794. 
Vindelicia,  237. 
Vindhya  Mountains,  435. 
Virginia,  732,  759. 

—  West,  732,  760. 

—  City,  774. 
Visby,  158. 

Vishnu  (Hindu  deity),  453,  483. 

Visigoths,  305. 

Vista  Alegre,  315. 

Vistula,  river,  162,  218,  248. 

Viti  Islands.     See  Fiji  Islands. 

Viti  Levu,  island,  959. 

Vivarais,  mountains,  91. 

Vivi,  620. 

Vladika,  363. 

Vladimir,  duchy,  249. 

—  town,  390. 
Vlieland,  island,  121. 
Vogatza,  river,  344. 
Voigtland,  district,  184,  190,  206. 
Volcanic  action,  xxxi-xxxii. 

—  ashes,  xxxii. 

—  dust,  xcv. 

—  fissure  eruptions,  xxxii. 
Volcanoes,  distribution  of,  xxxi. 
Volga,  river,  25.  322. 

—  delta  of,  xxxvi. 
Volturno,  river,  277. 
Vorarlberg,  235-237. 
Vorder-Rhein,  river,  261. 
VSringen  (exploring  ship),  Ixvii. 
Vosges,  mountains,  97,  189,  195. 
Vuna,  Island,  959. 

w. 

Waag,  river,  218. 

Waal,  river,  120. 

Wad  Medinah,  643. 

Waday,  665. 

Wady  Draa,  river,  656-657. 

Wahabis  or  Wahabees,  the,  4^,  418. 

Wah-cl-Dakhileh,  oasis,  632. 

Wah-el-Ferafreh,  oasis,  632. 

Wah-el-Kharijeh,  El,  oasis,  632. 

Wahsatch  Range,  the,  773. 

Waidhofen,  231. 

Waigatz,  Island,  5,  10. 

Waikato,  river,  944. 

Waipn,  river,  944. 

Waitangi,  Treaty  of,  953. 

Waitemata  Harbour.  psr 


Waitzen,  251. 

Wakatipu,  lake,  945. 

Wakefield,  62. 

Wakenitz,  river,  216. 

Walachians,  331. 

Waldeck,  principality  of,  210-211. 

Waldenses,  284. 

Walla  Walla,  779. 

Wallace's  Line,  383,  596,  914. 

Wallaroo,  937. 

Wallenstadt,  lake,  262. 

Walloons,  117,  166. 

Walvisch  Bay,  668. 

Wanaka,  lake,  945. 

Wanderings,  Valley  of,  631. 

Wanjanga,  616. 

Warburton  River,  911. 

Wargla,  oasis,  651. 

Warrington,  Vale  of,  52. 

Warsaw,  331 ;  notice  of,  337-338. 

—  Grand-duchy  of,  249. 
Wartburg,  castle  of,  204. 
Warwick  (Queensland),  933. 
Wash,  the,  55. 
Washington,  city,  741,  758-759. 

—  territory,  732,  779. 

—  town  of,  758-759. 
Washington,  Mount,  744. 
Waterfalls,  xxxviii. 
Waterford,  86. 
Waterloo,  114. 
Water-spouts,  xcv. 
Waves,  Ixiv. 

Wazan,  658. 

Weald,  the,  53. 

Wed  Rummel,  river,  655. 

Weeks,  xi. 

Weihien,  567. 

Weimar,  204. 

Welland  Canal,  the,  715. 

Wellington,  province,  xvi,  943,  949. 

—  town,  946,  950;  notice  of,  952. 
Weltevreden,  611. 
Wenchow,  552. 

Wendish  Mark,  the,  238. 

Wends,  the,  29,  166. 

Wener,  lake,  152,  322. 

Wenham,  lake,  746. 

Werra,  river,  206,  208. 

Weser,  river,  xxxvii,  162,  206,  207, 

214,  215- 
Wessex,  64. 

West  Griqua  Land,  678. 
West  Indies,  800-808. 
British  possessions,  811-816. 

—  Danish  possessions,  817-818-. 
Dutch  possessions,  817. 

—  French  possessions,  816-817. 

—  Spanish  possessions,  808-811. 
Western  Australia,  937-940. 
Western  Ghats,  436,  493. 
Western  Isles,  the,  65. 
Western  River,  911. 
Westerwald  Mountains,  173. 
Westland,  province,  943,  947,  949. 
Westnorrland,  154. 
Westphalia,  159. 

—  peace  of,  182,  192,  202,  274. 

—  province  of,  172^  183. 

—  treaty  of,  171. 
Westphalians,  the,  166. 
Wetter,  lake,  152. 
Wheeling,  760. 

White  Elster.  river,  186. 
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White  Mountains  (U.  S.),  744. 
White  Mountains  or  Little  Carpathi- 
ans (Aust. ),  251. 
White  Sea,  the,  20. 
Whydah,  662. 
Wick,  39. 
Widdin,  354. 
Wieliczka,  Hi,  248. 
Wiener  Fluss,  river,  231. 
Wienerwald,  mountains,  230,  231. 
Wijk,  124. 

Willamette,  river,  779. 
Willem  Barents  (exploring  ship),  17. 
William,  Mt.  (Viet.),  921. 
—  (W.  Austral.),  938. 
Williamsport,  751. 
Williamstown  (Viet.),  922. 
Wilmington  (U.  S.),  758,  762. 
Wilton,  37. 

Wimmera  District,  923. 
Wind  as  a  denuding  agent,  xciii. 

—  force  of,  xcv. 
Windel,  river,  152. 
Windermere,  lake,  50. 

Winds,  as  carriers  of  heat,  Ixxxiv. 

—  as  carriers  of  moisture,  Ixxxiv. 

—  Buys  Ballot's  law  of,  xc. 

—  denudation  by,  xciii,  xciv. 

—  their  importance   for  ventilation, 

Ixxxiv. 

—  uses  and  general  cause  of,  Ixxxiv. 

—  various  effects  of,  xciii. 
Windsor  (Canada),  752. 
Windsor  Castle,  45. 
Windward  Islands,  814-815. 
Winnipeg,  lake, 707, 715,  716,  727,  728. 

—  town,  725;  notice  of,  726-727. 
Winnipegosis,  lake,  727. 
Winterthur,  267,  268. 
Wipper,  river,  212. 
Wisconsin,  731,  752-753. 
Wismar,  159,  202. 

Witte  Berg,  mountains,  669. 

Woina-Dega,  region,  689-670. 

Wollengong,  927. 

Wollin,  island,  159. 

Wolverhampton,  64. 

Woochang,  568. 

Woohoo,  552. 

Woosue,  552. 

Woosung,  552. 

Worcester  (Cape  Col.),  town,  070. 

—  (Eng.),  town,  37. 

—  (U.  S. ),  town,  746. 
Wrangel  Land,  5. 
Wrekin  Hills,  the,  50. 


Wunzendake,  volcano,  585. 
Wiirm,  lake,  189. 
Wiirtemberg,  193-195. 
Wiirzburg,  166;  notice  of,  191-192. 
Wyoming,  732,  772. 
Wyvis,  Ben,  mountain,  68. 

X. 

Xanthus,  412. 
Xarayos,  lake,  823. 
Xingu,  river,  832. 

Y. 

Yablonoi  Mountains,  378,  379,  390. 

Yaguache,  864. 

Yakuts,  the,  394-396. 

Yale  College,  739,  747. 

Yangchow,  568. 

Yang-tse,  river.     See  Yangtsekiang. 

Yangtsekiang,   river,  379,  380,  541, 

542,  569,  568,  579. 
Yankton,  771. 
Yaqui,  river,  818. 
Yaracui  (Venez. ),  state,  852. 
Yarkand,  river,  578. 

—  town,  486;  notice  of,  578. 
Yarmouth,  123. 
Yaroslaf,  town,  327. 
Yarra  Yarra,  river,  921. 
Yavari,  river,  868. 

Yazoo  Valley,  764. 
Year,  xi. 
Yedo,  bay,  595. 

—  town.     See  Tokiyo. 
Yellala  Falls,  620. 
Yellow  Sea,  571.. 
Yellowstone  Lake,  the,  772. 
Yellowstone  Region,  705,  772,  946. 
Yemen,  414,  415. 

Yenikale,  339. 

Yenisei,  river,  378,  379,  380,  389,  573. 

Yesso,  island,  583,  584,  585. 

Yestor  Beacon,  hill,  51. 

Yezd,  425. 

Yezidis,  405. 

Yezo,  island.     See  Yesso. 

Yingtse,  572. 

Yokohama,  595. 

Yoma  Mountains,  435. 

Yonne,  river,  92. 

York,  Cape,  910,  912. 

York  Peninsula,  932. 


Yorke  Peninsula,  936. 
Yosemite,  Falls  of,  xxxviii. 

—  Valley,  777. 
Yucatan,  Peninsula  of,  782. 
Yukaghirs,  385,  396. 
Yukon,  river,  705-706,  780. 
Yuma,  river,  818. 
Yungas,  region,  869,  878. 
Yunnan-fu,  513. 
Yusufzais,  the,  431. 

z. 

Zaandam,  123. 
Zacatecas,  town,  781,  782. 
Zagazig,  639. 
Zambesi,  river,  621,  684. 

—  Falls  of,  xxxviii. 
Zambos,  702. 

Zamora  (Venez.),  state,  852. 
Zante,  island  of,  366,  369. 
• —  town,  371. 
Zanzibar,  coast,  687-688. 

—  island,  684,  687. 

—  town,  419,  672,  688. 
Zara,  223,  242;  notice  of,  243. 
Zarafshan,  prov.  and  valley,  387,  400. 
Zea,  island,  365. 

Zeila,  686. 

Zellersee,  lake-arm,  198. 

Zendavesta,  sacred  book,  427. 

Zingari,  the,  254,  349. 

Zirknitz,  lake,  239. 

Znaim,  246. 

Zollverein,  the,  129, 163-164, 198, 203. 

Zondereinde  Mountains,  669. 

Zones,  geological,  xlix. 

—  of   temperature,    xvii,    xcvi ;    of 

Parmenides,  xcvi;  of  Dr.  Supan, 

xcviii. 

Zoroastrianism,  385. 
Zouga,  river,  622. 
Zug,  canton,  259,  269,  274. 

—  lake,  262. 

Zugspitze,  mountain,  188. 
Zuider  Zee,  121,  122,  123,  124. 
Zulia  (Venez.),  state,  852. 
Zulus,  the,  681,  687. 
Zurich,  canton,  25$,  269,  274. 

—  lake,  262. 

—  town,  266,  267,  268,  269;  notice  of. 

272-273. 

Zwarte  Berg,  mountain,  669. 
Zwittawa,  river,  247. 
Zyria,  mountain,  365. 
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